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A  NAVAL  AUXILIARY  MERCHANT  MARINE. 


SPEECH  OF  HON.  W.  G.  McADOO,  SECBETAEY  OF  THE  TBEASX7BY, 
BEFORE  THE  OHAMBBE  OF  OOMXEBOE  OF  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND., 
OOTOBEB  13,  1016. 

The  terrible  events  of  the  past  year  in  Europe,  and  the  acute  situa- 
tions which  have  arisen  in  our  foreign  relations,  have  brought  forcibly 
to  the  front  the  necessitv  for  greater  naval  and  military  preparedness 
than  our  people  have  heretofore  bdieved  to  be  necessary  for  the 
national  safety.  Our  "splendid  isolation,"  upon  which  we  have 
relied  so  much  in  the  past  as  our  chief  protection,  has  been  neutralized 
in  great  measure  by  the  developments  of  modem  science.  Wireless 
telegraphy  and  wireless  telepnony,  aeroplanes,  fast  steamships, 
powerful  battleships,  long-range  gims,  high  explosives,  and  subma- 
rines which  can  cross  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  nave  awakened  us  to 
a  realization  of  the  fact  that  the  great  ocean  barriers  have  largelv 
disappeared,  and  that  we  may  in  time  become  the  object  of  attack 
by  hostile  powers.  We  have  been  forced  to  consider  the  new  measures 
which  are  essential  to  put  the  country  upon  a  basis  of  greater  security. 
We  must  not  approach  this  subject  in  hysterical  fashion;  we  must 
not  take  coimsel  of  fear,  but  counsel  of  prudence,  reason,  and  intelli- 
gence. We  are  so  fortimately  placed  that  we  do  not  have  to  adopt 
a  militaristic  policy  as  that  t^rm  is  commonly  understood.     Our 

f;eographical  position  makes  it  unnecessary  for  us  to  maintain  such 
ormidable  joailitary  ftatablishmeiits.a^  those  of  .tha^^at  powers  of 
Eiirope.v*  w^'V'^^JfiBt;  iiiiiispens^  in  any  ^sensible  plan  of 

national*  dfeffeftse  fe  a'pbVWful  nwy;  capable  of  striking*  with  effect- 
both  offensively  and  defensively — supphed  with  essential  naval 
auxiliaries  in  the  form  of  an  American  merchant  marine  and  manned 
by  American  seamen  who  are  ready  and  willing  to  fight  for  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  against  any  enemy  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

NAVAL   AUXILIARIES. 

What  is  a  naval  auxiUary?  It  is  a  fleet  of  merchant  vessels  so 
constructed  that  they  may  render  essential  service  and  assistance 
to  our  battleships  ana  cruisers  in  time  of  war  and  serve  the  needs  of 
our  commerce  in  time  of  peace.  A  navy,  no  matter  how  strong  in 
battleships,  cruisers,  torpeao  boats,  and  submarijies,  is  only  partially 
equipped  without  a  merchant  marine  auxiUary.  It  is  a  fact,  and 
every  naval  expert  will  so  testify,  that  a  merchant  marine  naval 
auxiliary  is  just  as  essential  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  Navy,  con- 
sidered as  a  complete  fighting  machine,  as  the  guns  upon  the  decks 
of  our  battleships  and  the  seamen  upon  whose  skill  and  valor  the 
effectiveness  of  those  guns  depends.  Why  is  this  so?  Because 
battleships  and  cruisers  and  torpedo  boats  and  submarines  have  to 
be  furnished  at  sea  with  coal,  provisions,  and  supplies  of  all  kinds. 
Fighting  vessels  can  not  carry  sufficient  suppUes  to  remain  long  from 
tiheir  home  bases,  and  they  must  have  these  essential  auxiliaries  in 
order  to  enable  them  to  stay  at  sea  and  engage  in  effective  offensive 
and  defensive  operations  away  from  their  home  ports. 
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UNPREPABED  ^'FCris   8PAKISH   WAR. 

We  can  not,  with  safety,  rely  upon  .our  ability  to  purchase  or 
charter  suitable  naval  auxiliaries  wnen*  a  crisis^  appears.  The  very 
essence  of  preparedness  for  the  Navy  is  to  have,  iii^e-  yessels  of  suitable 
types  and  construction  where  we  can  put  our  hinds  .On  them  quickly. 
To  prove  this  I  need  only  tell  you  what  happened  wheu  .^ar  with 
Spam  broke^  out  in  1898.  We  had  no  navai  auxiliariea'-r-nO  Army 
transports.  We  were  utterly  unprepared.  We  had  to  go  into  the 
market  and  buy  immediately  any  and  every  kind  of  boat  that  could 
be  hastily  adapted  to  our  purposes,  and,  of  course,  we  paid  fabulous 
prices  for  them.  When  a  man,  or  a  government,  has  to  have  some- 
thing the  other  fellow  has  got,  and  that  feUow  knows  that  this  some- 
thing can't  be  gotten  from  anybody  but  himself,  he  exacts  the  beh- 
est possible  pnce  and  gets  it.  This  is  human  nature.  The  Navy 
alone  bpught  at  that  time  102  vessels  as  naval  auxiliaries  and  paid, 
in  round  numbers,  the  fabulous  sum  of  $18,000,000  for  them.  There 
is  no  officer  of  tne  Navy  who  knows  about  these  purchases  who 
won't  admit  that  most  oi  these  vessels  were  jimk. 

The  Navy  Department  sold  26,  or  one-fourth  of  them,  since  the 
war  for  the  palti^  sum  of  $1,167,638.     Listen  to  these  figures : 

&jSro,bou^tfor 187,597.00 

Sold  to  Chicago  Junk  Co.  for 3,300.00 

Loee 184,807.00 

Toifm*te,  bought  for 675,000.00 

SoidioT 11,522.04 

Loae 668, 477. 98 

FWoan,  bought  f» 350,000.00 

Sold  for 175,750.00 

Loee 174,260.00 

flbnut,  bought  for 117,600.00 

Sold  for 5,100.00 

LoBB 112,400.00 

JWaoora,  bought  for 200,000.00 

SoldfOT 75,563.00 

LoBB 124,437.00 

Alexander,  houghi  for 206,825.00 

Sold  for 17,400.00 

Ixw 180,426.00 

i&ctor,  bought  for 200,000.00 

Sold  lor 65,150.00 

Lo« 184,850.00 

Total  lo« 1,383,136.96 

Here  are  seven  vessels,  bought  hastilv  for  naval  auxiliaries,  at  a 
total  cost  of  $1,736,922.  Tliey  were  sold  for  $353,785.04,  making  a 
total  loas  to  the  (Jovemment  of  $1,383,136.96,  or  80  per  cent  of  the 
original  investment.    Isn't  this  a  monimient  to  American  intelligenjoe  f 

But  we  had  to  take  anything  we  could  ^et  and  pay  any  pnce  the 
shipowner  or  broker  asked,  in  order  to  send  our  fleet  just  a  little  way 
from  home — to  Cuba.  This  is  the  penalty  we  paid  for  our  failure  to 
create  a  real  naval  auxiliary.  Unnappily  we  nave  learned  nothing 
fiDm  that  painf id  lesson  and  are  in  worse  condition  to-day  than  we 
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were  in  1898,  so  far  as  merchaut 'maiiile  naval  auxiliaries  are  con- 
cerned, because  our  Navy  is  nduch.larger  and  its  requirements  more 
exacting.  ;  V  '  * 

In  addition  to  the,SllS;oo65(H)0  spent  by  the  Navy,  the  War  Depart- 
ment spent  millions*  fJf^ir -vessels  to  transport  troops.  If  we  build  a 
real  and  efficient  i3f)aVal  auxiliary,  we  shall  have  the  right  kind  of 

vessels  tp-3\ipp]y  the  Army  with  transports  when  it  needs  them, 
• ,  •»•-.  %  •* 

:.^  *  '       *  NAVAL  AUXILIABIBS  LAOKINa  TO-DAY* 

*  :'^We  have  not  to-day  imder  the  American  flag  sufficient  vessels  to 
^ve  our  Navy,  in  case  of  war,  the  support  and  assistance  which  is 
mdispensable  to  its  efficiency.  I  do  not  ask  you  to  take  my  word 
for  tnis  statement.  I  will  give  you  the  testimony  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  himself.  In  June  last  I  addressed  the  following  inquiry 
to  the  Navy  Department: 

Considering  our  Navy  as  it  is  to-day,  and  having  reference  to  its  maximum  usefulness 
and  efficiency  in  time  of  T^r,  what  number  of  merchant  vessels  and  of  what  total  ton- 
nage would  be  required? 

Admiral  Benson,  who  was  at  the  time  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
ki  the  absence  of  Secretary  Daniels,  repUed  as  foUows: 

There  would  be  required  400  merchant  vessels  for  auxiliaries,  with  a  total  of  1,172,000 
gross  tonnage.  In  addition  to  the  above,  should  our  own  coast  be  invested,  or  even 
occasionally  visited,  there  would  be  required  a  large  number  of  small  vessels  fitted 
foar  mine  sweeping — say  at  least  324  of  such  vessels,  of  about  150  gross  tons  each. 

Then  follows  a  statement  of  the  various  types  and  characteristics 
of  the  vessels  required;  but  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  give  these 
details  beyond  saying  that  they  cover  fleet  scouts,  colHers,  oilers, 
supply  and  repair  ships,  transports,  ammunition  supply  ships,  hos- 
pital ships,  destroyer  and  submarine  tenders,  etc. 

This  estimate  does  not  take  into  account  future  needs  of  the  Navy. 
As  it  increases  each  year,  our  naval  auxiliary  merchant  marine  must 
increase  proportionately. 

There  is  no  doubt  of  our  ability  to  supply  from  our  coastwise  ves- 
sels the  324  small  vessels  for  mine  sweeping  referred  to  in  Admiral 
Benson's  statement;  but  we  are  not  so  fortunately  situated  with 
respect  to  the  400  merchant  vessels  for  auxiUaries.  aggr^ating  about 
1,172,000  gross  tonnage,  to  which  the  admiral  reters.  Undoubtedly 
a  large  part  of  this  tonnage  could  be  drawn  from  ships  now  imder 
American  registry;  but  such  ships  would  in  many  respects  be  make- 
shifts and  not  suitable  either  in  type,  speed,  or  construction  to  ren- 
der in  the  highest  degree  the  service  which  a  well-developed  navy 
would  require. 

I  am  informed  by  the  Navy  Department  that  we  could  draw  from 
our  present  merchant  marine  approximately  700,000  gross  tonnage  of 
vessels  that  could  be  converts  into  naval  auxiliaries.  This  leaves 
us  with  a  deficiency  of  about  500,000  gross  tonnage  to  meet  the  needs 
of  our  Navy  as  it  stands  to-day  and  without  allowing  for  growth.  It 
may  be  claimed  in  this  connection  tliat  our  merchant  marine  has 
grown  so  rapidly  in  the  past  year  that  we  are  justified  in  reiving  on 
it  to  keep  pace  with  our  naval  requirements,  so  that  we  could  <&aw 
from  it  what  we  want  in  case  of  war.  The  increase  in  our  merchant 
marine  in  the  past  year  is  due  to  the  liberal  act  passed  by  the  Congress 
after  the  European  war  broke  out,  known  as  the  ship  re^stry  bill, 
which  authorizes  any  one  to  register  a  foreign-built  ship  under  our 
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fl^.  by  compljring  with  the  conditions  of  the  act.  While  the  German 
cruisers  were  in  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  a  considerable  number  of 
vessels  of  English  and  other  registry,  many  of  which  were  owned  by 
American  citizens,  were  transferred  to  the  American  flag.  We  have 
no  assurance,  however,  that  these  ships  will  remain  under  American 
r^istry  after  peace  is  restored  in  Europe.  Even  if  they  do,  their 
crews  are  composed  mostly  of  foreigners  who  are  under  no  obligation 
to  fight  for  our  flag  and  are  not  In^ely  to  volimteer  to  do  so  in  an 
emei^ency.  It  is,  of  course,  out  of  the  question  to  rely  upon  citizens 
of  foreign  powers  to  fight  our  battles  upon  the  hidi  seas.  We  must 
not  rely  upon  foreign  snips  and  foreign  crews  whidi  may  have  taken 
the  benefits  of  American  registry  merely  for  safety  and  insurance 
against  attack  while  the  war  is  raging  m  Europe  and  which  may 
desert  us  as  soon  as  that  danger  is  past. 

THE  GOVEBNMENT  SHOtJU)  ACT  AT  OKOE. 

As  a  part  of  our  naval  program  of  preparedness  we  should  provide 
every  element  of  a  well  equipped,  highly  efficient,  and  perfectly  bal- 
anced naval  fleet  and  organization.  The  ships,  both  ot  the  fighting 
line  and  of  the  auxiliary  line,  should  be  the  best  that  American  skifl 
and  science  can  produce,  and  the  men  who  are  to  fight  the  battleships 
and  operate  the  auxiliaries  must  be  trained  American  seamen,  im- 
bued with  our  national  spirit  and  knowing  no  allegiance  except  to 
the  United  States.  So  vital  is  this  that,  whereas  a  few  years  ago  we 
permitted  foreigners  to  enlist  in  our  NaVy,  the  law  now  compeb  the 
enlistment  of  ionerican  citizens  only. 

Every  part  of  a  highlv  developed  Navy  and  every  unit  of  the 
human  organization  should  work  m  thorough  reciprocation,  like  the 
parts  of  a  perfect  locomotive,  enabling  it  to  develop  the  highest 
power,  the  greatest  speed,  and  the  maxunum  of  efficiency  in  afl  cir- 
cumstances and  imder  all  conditions. 

Our  neglect  to  provide  in  the  past  the  necessary  naval  auxiliaries 
gives  us,  nowever,  one  great  advantage.  By  builaing  them  now  we 
can  develop  a  type  that  will  be  better  than  anything  the  world  has 
yet  produced.  We  can  construct  a  more  efficient  arm  of  this  char- 
acter than  any  nation  on  earth  possesses,  and  while  we  are  conserving 
the  national  safety  by  increasing  the  power  of  oiu-  national  fighting 
machine^  we  can  at  the  same  time  put  mto  commerce  a  class  of  ships 
which  will  give  to  our  people  in  the  expansion  of  our  foreign  trade 
advantages  over  every  competitor.  We  can  do  this  because  the  mer- 
chant marines  of  our  leading  rivals  are,  in  most  respects,  composed  of 
old  ships,  with  obsolete  equipment.  We  can  build  new  ships  of 
modem  equipment,  constructed  with  special  reference  to  Navy  uses, 
commercial  requirements,  and  economical  operation,  that  will  be  su- 
perior to  anytning  that  naval  and  marine  architecture  have  yet 
turned  out.  As  I  said  before,  this  is  the  one  advantage  of  our  past 
n^lect,  but  that  advantage  will  be  lost  if  the  calamity  of  war  should 
overtake  us  before  we  can  create  our  wel'-balanced  Navy,  with  its 
conaplement  of  naerchant  marine  naval  auxiliaries. 

Up  to  this  point  I  think  we  can  all  agree.  I  believe  there  is  no 
dti^^n,  however  partisan  he  may  be,  or  whatever  his  views  may  be 
about  a  merchant  marine,  who  will  not  agree  that  the  Government 
should  provide  the  necessary  auxiliaries  for  the  Navy  just  as  it 
should  provide  the  battleships  and  other  essential  fighting  units  of 
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the  Navy.  Certainly  we  can  not  afford  to  rely  on  private  capital 
to  create  these  naval  auxiliaries.  We  can  not  sleep  any  longer — we 
must  prepare. 

The  Government  should  proceed  immediately  with  the  construc- 
tion of  these  auxiliaries  as  a  part  of  the  program  of  preparedness. 
The  vessels  should  be  designed  by  the  best  marine  and  naval  archi- 
tects in  this  country.  They  should  be  passed  upon  and  approved 
by  the  Navy  Department,  and  the  contracts  for  their  construction 
should  be  let  to  American  shipyards  to  the  extent  that  such  ship- 
yards can  build  them,  and  our  own  navv  yards  should  construct  as 
many  of  these  vessels  as  their  capacity  will  permit.  I  wish  to  empha- 
size the  importance  of  building  these  ships  in  American  shipyards  and 
in  our  navy  yards.  It  is  just  as  important  a  part  of  naval  pre- 
paredness to  have  adequate  shipyards  for  the  purpose  of  constructing 
and  repairing  vessels  as  it  is  to  have  the  vessels  themselves  and  the 
men  to  man  them.  We  must  pursue  an  intelligent  system  of  building 
up  our  shipyards  and  our  navy  yards  as  a  part  of  the  vital  probleni 
of  naval  preparedness. 

NAVAL  AUXILIARY  MERCHANT  VESSELS  TO  EXPAND  OUR  FOREIGN 

GOHMERGE. 

When  we  have  built  the  500,000  gross  tonnage  of  merchant  vessels 
as  naval  auxiliaries,  the  question  is,  What  shall  we  do  with  them  ? 
They  will  not  be  required  for  actual  service  unless  a  war  breaks  out. 
There  are  two  methods  of  dealing  with  them.  First,  tie  them  up 
in  our  harbors  and  allow  them  to  remain  idle  and  rot;  or,  second, 
operate  them  imder  some  intelligent  plan  for  the  protection  and 
expansion  of  our  foreign  commerce. 

Of  course,  no  rational  person  would  advocate  that  these  vessels  be 
kept  idle  in  oiu:  harbors,  awaiting  the  uncertain  eventuality  of  war. 
The  interest  charge  alone  would  be  a  large  and  continuing  expense. 
In  a  comFaatively  few  years  the  vessels  would  go  to  ruin  and  the 
whole  inv^tment  would  be  lost. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  operate  these  ship  under  some  sensible 
plan  and  expand  our  foreign  trade,  we  will  ao  the  most  intelligent 
possible  thing  from  every  standpoint.  The  operation  of  the  snips 
"mil  keep  them  in  fit  condition  to  respond  to  the  immediate  call  of 
the  Navy  in  case  of  need,  and  we  shall,  at  the  same  time,  create  a 
large  corps  of  trained  American  oflBlcers  and  seamen,  and  the  direct 
earnings  may  show  a  handsome  return  on  the  investment.  Even  if 
a  loss  IS  incurred,  it  will  be  a  small  price  to  pay  for  preparedness  and 
the  national  safety.  While  thus  preserving  the  ships  and  creating 
a  highly  efficient  naval  reserve,  we  can  enlarge  our  foreign  trade  ana 
carry  our  influence,  both  financial  and  commercial,  into  the  open 
markets  of  the  world.  Is  not  this  the  intelligent  thing  to  do?  Can 
there  be  any  difference  of  opinion  on  this  point?  If  not,  then  all  of 
us,  whether  partisans  or  not,  can  travel  the  same  road  this  far. 

1  imagine  also  that  there  can  be  no  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
desirabihty  of  increasing  our  foreign  trade.  I  beheve  that  we  shall 
all  agree  tnat  the  prosperity  of  this  country  depends  upon  the  main- 
tenance and  expansion  of  our  foreign  commerce.  What  could  more 
clearly  prove  this  than  the  (experience  through  which  the  Nation  has 
recently  passed  and  is  now  passing  ?  When  the  European  war  broke 
out  the  mst  residt  was  a  complete  disorganization  of  exchange  and 
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international  credite,  a  dislocation  of  all  foreign  commerce  and  its 
almost  complete  stoppage  for  sereral  months.  The  effect  upon  our 
internal  situation  was  unmediate  and  dangerous.  In  all  of  our  leading 
ports  there  was  great  congestion  of  grain,  cotton,  and  supplies  of  afl 
kinds,  with  corresponding  injury  and  depression  throughout  the 
country.  This  was  followed  by  a  period  of  gradual  loosenmg  up,  of 
restoration  of  confidence  and  credits,  until  now  the  orders  from  for- 
eign nations  have  so  stimulated  our  foreign  trade  that  our  industries 
are  running  full  time  and  there  is  a  demand  for  all  of  our  surplus 
products,  particularly  the  products  of  the  farms.  Our  only  diflBculty 
13  a  lack  of  ship  tonnage,  which  is  preventing  our  exports  from  being 
greater  than  they  are. 

SOUTH  AMERICAN   KABKBT. 

If  the  volume  of  oiu*  foreign  trade  should  continue  to  be  even  as 
a:reat  as  now,  it  would  mean  a  long  period  of  unusual  prosperity  in 
this  country,  but  when  peace  is  restored  in  Europe  there  will  be  a 
decreased  demand  for  inany  of  our  products.  It  will  be  necessary  to 
substitute  markets  which  are  now  available  and  practically  un- 
touched by  us  if  we  are  to  preserve  our  prosperity  unchecked.  I 
refer  to  the  markets  of  South  America  and  the  Orient. 

What  are  the  South  American  markets  worth?  The  latest  avail- 
able figures  show  that  the  total  yearly  imports  of  South  America  from 
Great  Britain,  Belgium,  France,  Austria-Himgary,  Germany,  Italy, 
and  Russia  were  $677,767,815.  Austria-Hungary  and  Germany  alone 
exported  to  South  America  annually  $197,000,000.  This  great  trade 
is  open  to  us.  The  total  United  States  exports  to  these  countries  for 
the  last  year  of  available  statistics  were  only  $166,598,949.  I  have 
no  figures  on  the  Orient. 

If  we  take  these  markets  while  we  have  the  chance,  we  can  establish 
unparalleled  prosperity  in  this  country.  We  have,  by  reason  of  the 
Federal  reserve  system,  so  organized  and  consolidated  our  credit  re- 
sources that  we  now  have  the  financial  strength  to  extend  our  com- 
merce wherev^  it  will  go.  Our  one  and  indispensable  need  is  ships — 
mwchant  ships  of  American  registry.  We  can  get  them  by  creating 
the  necessary  naval  auxiliaries. 

AMERICAN  DEPENDENCE  UPON   FOREIGN  SHIPS. 

Yfhj  is  it  necessaiT  to  our  commerce  to  have  a  merchant  marine 
under  the  American  nag  ? 

This  is  an  economic  question  of  primary  importance.  We  are  one 
of  the  greatest  industrial  and  producing  nations  on  earth.  We  must 
have  foreign  markets  to  absoro  our  surplus  products.  Without  them 
we  shall  have  stagnation  and  depression  and  idleness  and  want.  To 
secure  our  share  of  the  open  markets,  such  as  Central  and  South  Amer- 
ica and  the  Orient,  we  must  compete  with  other  leading  industrial 
nations  of  the  world,  such  as  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  France. 
If  we  have  to  depend  on  their  ships  to  carry  our  goods  in  competition 
with  them  to  South  America  and  the  Orient,  they  will  naturallv  favor 
British  or  German  or  French  merchants,  as  the  case  may  be,  ooth  in 
rates  and  service,  as  against  American  merchants.  We  nave  no  con- 
trol over  or  power  to  regulate  these  foreign  steamship  Unes,  or  to  pre- 
sent them  firom  discriminating  against  our  interests.     If  we  have 
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American  ships,  their  first  interest  is  to  build  up  and  extend  Ammioan 
business,  just  as  the  first  interest  of  the  British  ships  is  to  build  up 
British  business,  and  the  German  ships  to  build  up  uerman  business. 
After  the  European  war  is  ended  competition  for  the  open  markets  of 
the  world  will  be  more  intense  than  ever.  We  must  have  every  facil- 
ity that  our  competitors  have  if  we  are  to  get  an  even  chance. 

Let  me  illustrate:  Suppose  a  merchant  m  Buenos  Aires  wants  to 
place  a  lar^e  order  for  cotton  goods  or  steel  rails.  He  gets  quotations 
m  E^land,  Germany,  and  the  United  States.  The  English  manu- 
facturer has  an  English  steamship  line  to  carry  his  product  to  Buenos 
Aires,  and  the  German  manufacturer  has  the  same  advanta^  in  a 
Gtorman  line.  But  the  United  States  manufacturer  has  only  a  oritish 
or  German  ship  to  carry  his  nroduot  to  Buenos  Aires.  Don't  you 
suppose  that  the  British  and  German,  steamship  companies  are  going 
to  give  the  best  rates  and  service  to  the  British  and  German  manu- 
facturers, instead  of  the  American  ?  Of  course  they  afe.  Their  first 
interest  is  in  building  up  their  own  countries.  But  if  the  American 
manyf acturer  has  an  American  steamship  line  to  give  him  a  fair  show 
in  rates  and  service,  he  may  get  the  business. 

Let  us  brin^  the  point  nearer  home.  Suppose  two  men  were  run- 
ning competitive  grocerv  stores  in  Indianapous,  and  that  one  of  them 
had  a  fast  automobile  aeUvery  service  and  the  other  had  to  use  the 
automobile  service  of  his  competitor  for  the  dehvery  of  his  goods. 
How  much  business  would  the  grocer  who  has  no  delivery  service  of 
his  own  dot  Not  much.  His  competitor  with  the  automobile 
service  would  soon  put  him  out  of  business. 

This  is  not  all. 

Having  few  American  ships  in  the  f oreim  trade  we  are  dependent 
to-day  on  the  flag  of  Great  Britain  for  the  carriage  of  the  greatest 

Eart  of  our  commerce.  She  is  at  war.  She  must  use  her  ships  for 
er  own  necessities  first,  as  a  matter  of  course.  She  can  not  supply 
us  with  the  ships  we  need  for  our  own  commerce,  and  the  longer  the 
war  lasts  the  less  she  can  do  for  us.  The  German  flag,  our  other  chief 
reUance,  has  disappeared  from  the  seas.  *  If  Great  Britain's  control 
of  the  sea  should  be  destroyed  or  seriously  impaired  it  would  react 
disastrously  on  our  trade  and  general  situation.  As  an  economic 
question,  are  we  justified  in  relying  upon  the  ships  of  any  foreign  flag 
ti)  protect  our  vital  interests,  especially  when  the  nation  upon  whose 
ships  we  depend  is,'  or  may  be,  engaged  in  great  wa*^  I 

Consider  a  more  serious  phase  (w  tne  matter.  Suppose  that  a  war 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  shoula  ever  break  out. 
Her  ships  would  be  withdrawn  and  we  would  be  involved  in  im- 
measurable disaster. 

The  risk  is  too  great  for  any  first-class  power  to  take.  We  have  no 
right  to  hazard  tne  fortunes^  and  the  welfare  and  the  safety  of  our 
country  on  such  a  chance.  Already  wo  are  too  close  to  t&o  awful 
European  conflict,  although  we  are  at  peace,  thank  God,  with  every 
belligerent.  Let  us  secure  our  safety,  physical  and  economic,  by 
doing  what  is  necessary  to  be  done,  and  what  we  arp  so  able  financially 
and  otherwise  to  do. 

We  are,  moreover,  paving  to  foreign  steamship  lines  more  than 
$300,000,000  per  year,  when,  by  having  our  own  snips,  we  could  pa^ 
them  for  this  service,  build  up  a  mercnant  marine  which  will  pront 
our  people  in  time  of  peace  and  serve  our  coimtry  in  time  of  war. 
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OFBRATION  OF  A  NATAL  AUXILIABT  MBBOHAirr  HABim. 

The  question  now  arises  as  to  how  these  merchant  marine  naval 
anxilianes  can  be  operated  with  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  ooimtrr. 
It  mnst  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  realh"  useful  naval  auxiliary  should 
consist  of  fast  passenger  and  cargo  snips,  as  well  as  ordinary  carso 
ships.  The  combined  passenger  and  car^o  ships  would  be  suitable 
for  operation  on  specific  routes,  such,  for  instance,  as  lines  running — 

To  Brazil,  Uruguay,  and  Argentina,  and  touching  at  the  important 
ports  of  those  cotmtnes. 

To  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Peru,  and  Chile,  and  along  the  west  coast 
of  South  America. 

To  the  Orient,  touching  at  Honolulu  and  the  leading  ports  in  Japan, 
China,  and  the  Ph^Mppines. 

We  should  not^  however,  establish  regular  steamship  lines  where 
sufficient  and  satisfactory  service  has  been  established  by  American 
companies  operating  shi])s  imder  American  registry. 

The  ordinary  cargo  ships  could  be  used  in  anv  and  all  parts  of  the 
world,  and  in  such  manner  as  will  be  most  benencial  to  the  commerce 
of  the  country. 

To  bring  about  these  results  a  shipping  board  should  be  created, 
conskting  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
as  members  ex  officio,  and  three  members  to  be  selectea  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  confirmed  by  the  S^iate.  I  suggest  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  be  a  member  of  the  board,  instead  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  as  proposed  in  the  shipping  bill  introduced  in  the  last 
Congress,  because,  at  that  time,  the  necessity  for  naval  preparedness 
was  not  so  apparent  as  it  is  now.  Naval  auxiliaries  and  naval  reserves 
make  cooperation  and  coordination  with  the  Navy  essential,  and  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  on  the  board  this  will  be  secured.  The 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  whose  department  has  its  hand  constantiy 
upon  the  business  pulse  of  the  Nation,  should  obviously  be  a  member 
of  the  board.  Congress  should  appropriate  and  put  into  the  hands  of 
this  board  a  fund  of  $50,000,000.  Tnis  would  be  sufficient  to  create 
a  naval  auxiliary  of  suitable  merchant  ships  of  from  400,000  to  500,000 
gross  tons.  This  board  should  have  authority  to  establish,  as  quickly 
as  possible,steamship  lines  to  the  east  and  west  coasts  of  South  America 
and  .to  the  Orient.  In  my  judgment  it  is  highly  important  that  such 
lines  shall  be  established  and  operated  under  governmental  control, 
so  that  there  may  be  a  guarantee  of  sufficient,  regular,  and  reliable 
service,  and  at  such  rates  for  passengers  and  frei^t  as  wiU  put  our 
farmeis,  nroducers,  and  manufacturer  on  a  competitive  basis  with 
their  rivflws  in  the  world's  trade.  What  the  American  producer  and 
manufacture  needs  more  than  anything  else  to  enable  him  to  capture 
his  share  of  the  world's  markets  is  this  kind  of  steamship  service,  a 
sernce  which  he  knows  he  can  depend  on,  and  fates  whicn  he  Imows 
will  enable  him  to  successfully  compete  with  his  foreign  rivsds ;  that 
is,  rates  and  terms  atUast  as  favorable  as  those  enjoyea  by  his  foreign 
rivals. 

In  order  to  make  this  service  most  satisfactory,  the  shipping  board 
should  have  authority  to  organize  a  corporation  or  corporations  and 
to  subscribe  to  the  capital  stock  thereof  in  whole  or  in  part,  as  the 
board  may  determine  will  most  effectively  carry  out  the  obiects  in 
view.    Tlie  board  should  have  authority  to  vote  the  stock  belonging 
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to  the  United  States  for  the  eleotion  of  directors.  These  directors 
willy  m  turn,  choose  the  officers  and  employees  of  the  corporation. 
By  this  means  they  will  be  remored  from  political  influences,  just  as 
the  Panama  Railroad  Co.  and  Steamship  Line;  in  which  the  Gk>Tem- 
ment  is  the  sole  stockholder,  is  unaffected  by  pohtical  influences. 

Another  great  advantage  in  having  a  corporation  or  corporations 
in  which  the  Qovemment  is  a  stockhmder  instead  of  the  Qovernment 
itself  operatinjg  these  lines  is  this:  The  corporation  can  sue  and  be 
sued,  and  a  shipper  will  have  no  difficulty  in  enforcing  his  remedy 
or  claim  against  the  corporation.  If  the  Government  directly 
operated  steamship  lines,  shinpers  would  be  embarrassed  in  the 
enforcement  of  then*  claims.  Tney  would  have  to  sue  in  the  Court 
of  Claims  at  Washington,  and.  after  judgment,  secure  an  act  of 
Congress  before  payment  coula  be  made.  In  commercial  under- 
taking it  is  important  that  le^al  remedies  shall  be  prompt  and 
effective.  Moreover,  the  operation  of  the  ships  through  the  agency 
of  a  corporation  such  as  I  nave  described  will  result  in  securing  the 
most  emcient  management,  and  the  methods  will  be  as  simple  and 
direct  as  those  of  rival  lines  operating  under  foreign  fla^.  These 
lines  operated  bv  a  corporation  or  corporations  imder  the  general 
supervision  of  tne  shipping  board  will  give  confidence  to  business 
men,  not  only  in  the  United  States,  but  in  all  those  countries  of 
South  America  and  the  Orient  with  which  they  will  connect. 

As  a  result  of  the  Pan  American  Financial  Conference  held  in 
Washington  last  May,  in  which  18  Central  and  South  American  na- 
tions participated,  I  am  confident  that  those  coimtries  to  which  such 
lines  run  will  extend  every  possible  facihty  in  the  form  of  docks,  ter- 
minals, and  favoring  laws.  Certain  of  those  nations  have  indicated 
their  eagerness  to  cooperate  with  our  Government  in  the  most  effective 
manner  for  the  purpose  of  improving  trade  and  commercial  relations 
between  their  coimtries  and  ours. 

As  to  the  distinctively  cargo  ships  to  which  I  have  referred,  and 
which  would  constitute  a  large  and  important  part  of  the  proposed 
naval  auxiUary,  I  think  that  a  different  form  of  treatment  coiud  be 
adopted  with  great  advantage  to  our  commerce.  The  shipping  board 
should  have  the  power  to  lease  or  charter  these  ships  to  responsible 
individuals,  firms,  or  corporations  under  such  conditions  as  the  board 
may  deem  best,  but  in  no  event  at  less  than  3  per  cent  on  the  cost 
of  construction  and  4  per  cent  for  depreciation.  The  length  of  such 
leases  or  charters  and  the  general  conditions  connected  therewith 
should  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  shipping  board. 

This  would  put  in  the  hands  of  the  board  a  mobile  fleet  of  vessels 
which  could  be  used  in  any  part  of  the  world  and  under  conditions 
that  would  enable  them  to  meet  any  emergency  that  might  arise 
anywhere  with  respect  to  our  commerce. 

Let  us  consider  such  a  situation  as  now  confronts  tho  Northwest. 
The  lumber  and  grain  interests  in  Washington,  Oregon,  and  through- 
out the  Northwest  have  suffered  severely  for  lack  of  shipping  f aciUties. 
At  certain  seasons  of  the  year  the  South  requires  a  large  number  of 
ships  to  transport  its  cotton  to  Eiurope.  In  such  circumstances  the 
shipping  board  could  throw  a  fleet  of  steamers  into  the  leading  ports 
of  the  Northwest  and  South  to  take  care  of  the  seasonal  demands  and 
protect  shippers  and  business  men  in  those  sections  of  the  country 
f^ainst  loss  and  injury  and  the  excessive  and  extortionate  charges 
S)m  which  they  have  too  frequently  suffered. 
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I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  power  of  the  shipping  board  should 
be  limited  to  leasing  ships.  The  board  shotdd  also  have  authority 
to  operate  them  in  commerce  whenever  suitable  lessees  can  not  l>e 
found,  or  whenever  in  its  judgment  the  interests  of  our  commerce 
would  be  best  subserved  by  such  direct  operation  through  the  medium 
of  a  corporation  or  corporations  as  I  have  already  described. 

Under  this  plan  these  merchant  marine  naval  auxiliaries  could  be 
made  to  set  me  pace  in  merchant-marine  construction  and  opera- 
tion. They  coula  be  used  as  a  school  for  demonstration  and  for 
the  training  of  a  naval  reserve  along  with  the  highly  utilitarian 
services  they  would  perform.  We  could  prove  the  falsity  of  the 
daim  that  snips  can  not  be  operated  under  the  American  nag  at  a 
profit.  With  modem  ships  of  superior  construction  And  economical 
operation  and  with  American  seamen  of  proved  efficiency — because 
tne  genuine  American  seaman  is  the  most  efficient  seaman — I  know 
that  we  can  beat  tJhe  world.  We  have  done  it  on  the  Great  Lakes 
and  we  can  do  it  on  the  high  seas.  The  Department  of  Agricxilture 
and  the  Department  of  Commerce  have  demonstration  schools  or 
agencies  which  have  rendered  invaluable  service  to  our  farmers, 
manufacturers,  and  business  men,  and  there  is  every  reason  to 
bdieve  that  the  shippiEue  board  could  render  highly  valuable  services 
in  the  shipping  field.  These  ships  would  constitute  the  very  back- 
bone of  an  American  merchant  marine  and  would  restore  the  American 
flag  to  the  high  seas.  Thev  would  also  constitute  an  effective  pro- 
tection for  the  commerce  of  this  country,  to  say  nothing  of  the  vital 
service  they  would  perform  for  the  Nation  in  time  of  war. 

Under  the  stimulation  of  such  a  plan,  our  shipyards  would  get  ad- 
ditional business,  not  only  for  the  construction  of  vessels  but  also  for 
their  maintenance  and  repair.  As  I  have  before  stated,  we  would, 
incidentallv,  be  developing  the  shipyard  facilities  which  are  an  essen- 
tial part  01  the  program  for  preparedness.  The  orders  for  these  ves- 
sels need  not  be  limited  to  shipyards  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
coasts.  There  is  no  reason  why  our  shipyards  along  the  Great  Lakes 
can  not  be  utilized  for  the  same  purpose;  why  they  can  not  be  em- 
ployed during  the  dull  winter  montns  in  turning  out  the  parts  for 
these  vessels,  which  could  be  transported  in  sections  through  the 
Great  Lakes  and  the  canals  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  assembled 
there.  This  would  increase  our  shipyard  f aciUties  and  give  employ- 
ment to  many  of  our  workmen  in  those  parts  of  the  coimtry  where 
they  would  otherwise  be  idle. 

NEED  FOB  REGULATION  OF   OOEAN  OARBIEBS. 

'Hie  shipping  board  should  have  power  to  reform  our  navigation 
rales  and  r^ulations;  to  study  shipping  problems  and  recommend  to 
the  Congress  the  necessary  le^lation  1k>  encourage  and  develop  a 
great  merchant  marine  imder  the  American  flag. 

The  time  has  come  when  the  Congress  should  consider  the  creation 
of  some  instrumentality  for  the  regulation  of  merchant  marine  com- 
panies. As  it  stands  to-day,  no  ocean  transportation  company  is  sub- 
ject to  the  least  r^ulation  or  control  by  tne  Government.  Marine 
companies  operate  their  ships,  change  tneir  sailings,  or  discontinue 
the  operation  of  their  ships  when  and  as  they  please,  and  regardless 
rf  the  rights  of  shippers.    They  fix  rates  and  change  rates  without 
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notice,  arbitrarily  and  in  total  disregard  of  the  rights  of  shippers. 
They  determine  what  cargo  thejr  will  or  will  not  cany  and  disOTixn- 
inate  in  favor  of  one  shipper  against  another. 

THE  PACIPIO  MAIL. 

When  we  consider  the  eflFective  laws  which  have  been  passed  by  the 
National  Government  and  the  various  States  to  regulate  common 
carriers,  it  is  amazing  that  the  steamship  companies  which  are  com- 
mon carriers  on  the  mgh  seas  have  been  allowed  to  go  all  these  years 
without  r^ulation  or  control.  What  could  ar^e  more  strongly  in 
favor  of  governmental  regulation  of  ocean  carriers  than  the  recent 
action  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Co.  ?  Here  is  a  company  which 
has  operated  a  service  between  San  Francisco  and  the  Orient  for  many 
years.  Our  business  men,  manufacturers,  and  producers  have  built 
up  great  trade  interests  with  the  Orient  upon  the  faith  of  this  service. 
All  of  a  sudden,  and  without  adequate  notice,  and  with  utter  indilffer- 
ence  to  the  injuries  that  might  be  done  to  shippers  and  the  interests 
of  this  coxmtry,  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Co.  sells  its  ships  and  an- 
nounces that  it  will  discontinue  its  service.  Suppose  that  the  directors 
of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Co.  should  decide  that  they  could  make 
more  money  for  their  stockholders  by  tearing  up  the  raib  of  their 
tracks  and  selling  them  and  their  locomotives  and  cars  to  some  bellig- 
erent govenmient,  because  that  government  m  willing  in  time  of  war 
to  pay  fabulous  prices  therefor,  what  do  you  suppose  the  indignant 
people  along  the  line  of  this  railroad  would  do  to  the  officers  and 
directors  of  that  company?  No  common  carrier  on  land  would  be 
permitted  to  do  such  an  arbitrary  and  injmious  thing  as  our  common 
carriers  on  the  high  seas  may  at  any  time  do  with  impunity. 

Thi  Pacific  Man  people  claim  that  the  passage  of  the  seamen's  bill 
forced  them  to  discontinue  business.  I  am  told  that  the  seamen's  bill 
was  not  the  mainspring  for  the  transfer  of  the  Pacific  Mail  vessels. 
The  Panama  Canal  act,  which  denied  railroads  owning  competitive 
steamship  lines  the  right  to  operate  them  through  the  canal,  and  the 
fact  that  present  abnormal  rates  for  cargo  space  on  the  Atlantic,  which 
made  it  possible  for  the  Pacific  Mail  to  sell  its  ships  at  more  than  their 
real  value,  was,  I  imderstand,  the  true  cause  of  their  sale. 

It  is  an  extraordinary  fact,  however,  that  the  Pacific  Mail  Steam- 
ship Co.  should  retire  from  business  at  a  time  when  ocean  ifreight 
rates  are  the  highest  and  most  remunerative  in  the  history  of  Pacific 
transportation.  When  the  European  war  broke  out,  the  normal 
rate  for  "weight  and  measurement  freight"  between  the  Pacific 
coast  and  the  Orient  was  $5  per  ton.  Tme  present  rate  is  $15  per 
ton,  an  increase  of  200  per  cent.  More  freight  is  offered  at  these 
figures  than  steamship  companies  can  take.  Recently  one  of  the 
largest  American  manufacturers  offered  80,000  tons  of  this  character 
of  freight  for  shipment  from  the  Pacific  Coast  to  the  Orient  at  $15 

?er  ton  and  was  able  to  secure  accommodations  for  only  40,000  tons, 
'or  the  remainder  the  steamship  companies  could  promise  no  space 
earlier  than  six  to  eight  months.  AH  freight  rates  on  the  Pacific  have 
been  greatly  increased,  and  the  steamsnip  companies  are  earning 
immense  profits.  Both  the  Pacific  Mail  and  the  Robert  Dollar  Co. 
could  afford,  if  necessary,  to  employ  nothing  but  American  seamen 
in  the  place  of  Asiatic  seamen  and  still  make  far  greater  profits  at 
the  high  rates  they  are  now  receiving  on  the  business  available  to  them 
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than  they  could  make  with  Asiatic  seamen  and  the  normal  rates  pro- 
railing  before  the  Etiropean  war.  On  the  single  order  of  80;000 
tons,  to  which  I  have  referred,  the  increased  rerenue  to  the  steam- 
ship companies  in  the  Pacific  over  normal  rates  is  $800,000. 

hi  the  face  of  these  facts,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  the  action  of 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Co.  But  I  am  not  concerned  with  their 
motives;  thej  are  immaterial  to  me.  I  am  merely  concerned  with 
the  injurious  effects  of  their  action  upon  the  business  interests  and 
the  welfare  of  the  country.  Certain  it  is  that  in  attributing  the 
transfer  to  the  seamen's  bill  the  Pacific  Mail  people  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  excuse  themselyes  in  the  eyes  of  the  pubhc  for  an  action 
which  otherwise  would  have  been  strongly  d^ioimced.  But  if  the 
GoTemment  has  passed  an^  laws  whida  make  it  unprofitable  for 
them  to  operate  tneir  ships  in  the  Pacific,  they  might  properly  saj 
that  they  can  not  and  ought  not  to  be  compelled  U>  maintain  their 
service  at  a  loss.  Let  us  grant  that.  I  do  not  beheve  that  any  cor- 
poration or  individual  should  be  compelled  by  law  to  do  business  at 
a  loss.  The  Pacific  Mail  has  the  right  under  the  law  to  retire  from 
business  if  it  wants  to.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  adequate  steam- 
ship facihties  between  the  Pacific  coast  and  the  Orient  are  vital  to 
the  interests  of  our  coimtry.  Suppose  they  can  not  be  maintained 
except  at  a  loss.  Must  we  then  do  without  these  facilities  ?  I  say 
no.  In  those  circumstances  such  service  should  be  provided  imder 
our  flag,  and  if  private  capital  can  not  afford  to  provide  it  because  it 
involves  a  loss,  then  the  Government  should  provide  it  and  take  the 
loss  for  the  general  welfare  of  all  the  people  and  for  the  protection 
al  our  trade  and  prosperity,  especially  when  the  vessels  for  such 
service  become  a  p^  ol  the  naval  auxiharies  essential  to  the  national 
defense.  If  the  shipping  bill  had  been  passed  in  the  last  Congress 
the  Pacific  Mail  ships  would  not  have  been  transferred  to  the  Atlantic. 
The  shipping  board  would  undoubtedly  have  bought  those  ships 
and  kept  them  in  the  Pacific  trade,  where  they  are  needed,  and  the 
interests  of  the  Pacific  Coast  would  have  been  saved  from  injury. 

BAILBOAD-STEAMSHIP  THRO0GH  BILLS   OF  LADING. 

The  shippii^  board  should  also  have  the  power,  acting  in  con- 
junction with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  to  arrange  for 
the  issuance  of  through  bills  of  lading  between  our  railroad  Unes  and 
steiunship  Unes  operating  under  the  American  fla^  in  the  foreign 
trade,  and  to  provide  the  means  whereby  special  through  rates  can 
be  made  between  our  railroads  and  steamship  lines  to  enable  them 
to  meet  the  competition  of  foreign  carriers  in  the  open  jnarkete  of 
the  world.  I  am  sure  that  plans  and  regulations  of  this  character, 
it  properly  worked  out,  womd  give  our  shippers  and  business  men 
the  opportunity  of  largely  increasing  their  business  in  foreign  mar- 
kets bv  putting  them  in  better  position  to  meet  competition. 

Is  there  ani^hing  unreasonable  in  tins  plan  ?  On  the  contrary,  is 
it  not  a  practical  jSan  which  promises  to  give  early  results?  Up  to 
the  present  time  our  antagonists  have  offered  nothing  but  criticism. 
They  roundly  denoimced  the  plan  proposed  at  the  last  Congress  for 
the  creation  of  a  merchant  marine,  but  they  have  never  offered  a 
single  practical  or  constructive  suggestion  as  a  substitute  for  that 
plan.  The  country  is  not  satisfied  with  mere  criticism  of  a  practical 
plan.  It  demands  that  this  important  problem  be  solved  in  the 
8  D— 64-1— vol  41 2 
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interest  of  the  Nation,  and  expects  that  those  who  criticize  will 
present  a  practical  substitate  if  ihej  want  a  hearing.  Let  our 
opponents  present  constructiye  snggestions. 

DEFEAT  OF  SHIPPING  BILL  COSTLY  TO  AMEBIOAN  BUSINESS. 

The  shipping  bill  introduced  in  the  last  Congress  is  different  in 
some  details  from  the  plan  here  suggested,  but  that  bill  was  intro- 
duced in  September,  1914,  just  after  the  CTeat  European  war  had 
begun,  when  it  was  necessaiy  to  move  swiftly  for  the  protection  of 
American  business  interests.  Even  that  measure  would  have  been 
of  inestimable  service  to  the  country  had  it  passed,  because  there 
was  a  superabimdance  of  purchasable  ship  tonnage  which  could 
have  been  bought  at  that  time  and  used  with  immense  benefit  to 
American  commerce  during  the  past  year. 

American  business  has  paid  dearly  for  the  defeat  of  that  measure. 
I  am  sure  that  the  increased  and  extortionate  ocean  freight  rates 
paid  by  our  defenseless  producers  and  shippers  in  the  past  12  months 
nave  exceeded  several  tunes  the  $40,000,000  which  tne  shipping  bill 
authorized  the  Government  to  expend  on  merchant  vessels.  But  this 
is  only  a  small  part  of  the  injury.  Grave  losses  have  been  sustained 
by  our  business  men  because  they  could  not  ship  at  aU.  Take 
lumber  and  manufactures  of  wood  as  an  example.  For  the  fiscal 
year  1914  our  exports  of  these  products  were,  in  roimd  numbers, 
$99,000,000;  for  the  fiscal  year  1915  they  were,  in  round  numbers, 
$48,000,000,  a  decline  of  $51,000,000.  This  was  due  almost  entirely 
to  the  lack  of  ships  and  prohibitoiy  ocean  rates.  Take  coal  as 
another  instance.  In  the  face  of  the  most  extraordinary  demand 
for  our  coal  from  Spain,  Italy,  France,  Argentina,  and  South  America, 
our  total  exports  of  coal  for  the  fiscal  year  1915  were,  in  round  num- 
bers, $56,000,000,  against  $60,000,000  for  1914— showing  a  decline 
of  $4,000,000  in  the  face  of  the  greatest  demand  in  our  nistory  for 
our  coal  for  foreign  consumption.  France  alone  needs  40,000,000 
tons  of  coal  the  next  year.  We  could  supply  it  if  we  had  the  vessels. 
Think  of  the  stimulus  to  our  coal  and  lumber  industries  and  the 
profitable  emplo^rment  it  would  give  to  labor  if  we  had  suppUed  the 
ships  to  secure  this  foreign  trade  For  our  producers.  I  could  multiply 
instances,  but  it  is  unnecessary. 

INFEBESTS   OF  FABMEBS  AND  WOBEINQMEN. 

No  dasses  of  our  people  are  more  vitally  concerned  in  adequate 
steamship  lines  to  deliver  ourproducts  to  foreign  markets  than  our 
farmers  and  laboring  men.    Wny  I 

Let  us  consider  the  farmer  firet.  Our  farmers  have  always  pro- 
duced more  than  they  could  sell  in  our  home  markets.  This  is  notably 
true  of  grain  and  cotton.  We  depend  absolutely  upon  foreign  markets 
for  the  disposition  of  our  farm  surplus.  To  show  you  the  magnitude 
and  importance  of  our  foreign  trade  in  farm  products,  I  need  only  call 
your  attention  to  the  fact  that  for  the  fiscal  year  1915  oiw  total 
exports  were  $2,716,178,465,  of  which  the  total  crude  and  manufac- 
tured farm  products  represented  $1,616,687^466,  or  more  than  59  per 
cent  of  our  total  exports.  If  steamship  facihties  are  inadequate,  the 
farmer  has  added  diflBculty  if  he  is  not  to  a  large  extent  actually  pre- 
vented from  getting  his  surplus  products  to  foreign  markets.  More- 
over, he  is  a  great  sufferer  from  exorbitant  freight  rates. 
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For  the  past  year,  because  of  the  lack  of  American  ships  and  the 
scarcity  of  ocean  tonna^  generally,  ocean  freights  in  the  Atlantic  have 
been  extortionately  hi^.  ^  The  normal  rate  of  4  cents  per  bushel  for 
min  from  New  York  to  liverpool  has  been  increased  to  40  cents  per 
Bushel.  I  do  not  have  to  argue  with  any  intelligent  farmer  that  he 
gets  less  for  his  grain  on  the  farm  when  it  costs  40  cents  per  bushd  to 
ship  it  from  New  York  to  liverpool  than  when  it  costs  onlv  4  cents 
per  bushel  for  the  same  service.  The  cotton  producer  in  tne  South 
nas  suffered  in  greater  degree.  Ocean  freight  rates  on  cotton  have 
gone  as  high  as  S15  per  bale  from  Galveston  to  Europe,  as  against 
$2.50  per  bale  prior  to  the  European  war. 

Our  farmers,  because  they  produce  the  bulk  of  our  wealth,  as  well 
as  the  bulk  oi  our  exports,  ought  to  be  protected  against  extor- 
tionate ocean  freight  rates,  and  ought  to  have  the  assurance  of  sufBi- 
cient  steamship  service  and  reasonable  rates  to  secure  fair  treatment 
and  enable  them  at  all  times  to  compete  in  the  open  markets  with 
their  rivals  in  the  other  great  farm  producing  regions  of  the  world. 

How  is  the  laboring  man  affected?  Labor  on  the  farm  is  inter- 
ested for  the  reasons  a&eady  given  about  the  farmer,  but  the  laboring 
man  in  our  great  industrial  plants  is  likewise  deeply  concerned  in 
this  subject.  We  exported  m  th%  fiscal  year  1915  manufactured 
products,  other  than  farm  products,  $843,699,562,  or  31.  per  cent 
of  our  total  export  trade  for  that  year.  As  our  manufacturers  are 
put  in  position  to  compete  in  the  open  markets  of  the  world  with 
their  great  industrial  rivals  of  other  nations,  labor  will  be  employed 
in  this  country  more  re^arly  and  at  higher  wages.  Wide  nuctua- 
tions  in  industrial  conditions  hurt  the  laboring  man  more  than  any 
other  because  it  frequently  forces  upon  him  periods  of  idleness,  tf 
our  manufacturers  are  put  in  position  to  take  their  share  of  the 
worid's  markets,  as  they  can  be  through  the  creation  of  a  naval 
auxiliary  merchant  marine,  it  will  help  to  bring  about  stable  condi- 
tions in  the  great  industries  of  this  coimtry,  with  steady  and  remimer- 
ative  employment  for  labor  and  stabilizea  prosperity  for  our  manu- 
facturers. 

In  1907  Mr.  GkJlin^er,  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  leader  of  we  Repubhcan  Party  in  the  last  Senate,  said: 

We  need  American  ocean  mail  lines  to  South  America  and  other  distant  markets, 
and  we  shaU  have  them.  We  shaU  have  an  American  merchant  marine  and  a  naval 
reserve.  We  shaU  not  go  on  forever  as  we  are  going  now,  paying  $200,000,000  every 
year  in  fred^t,  mail,  and  passen^  money  to  tne  shipowners  of  foreign  nations,  our 
rivmlB  in  trade  and  possible  enemies  in  war. 

How  much  more  imperative  and  vital  now  is  the  need  which  Senator 
Gallinger  so  dtoquentiy  and  accurately  described  eight  years  ago. 

SUBSIDIES. 

What  is  the  real  fight  in  this  merchant  marine  controversy  ?  It  is 
a  fijght  for  subsidies.  What  are  subsidies  ?  They  are  gifts  from  the 
Umted  States  Treasury  to  favored  corporations,  firms,  and  indi- 
viduals who  operate  ships.  Why  should  we  give  away  millions  of 
doUars  of  the  people's  monev  each  year  to  favored  shipowners  over 
whose  rates  and  service  we  nave  no  control  ?  Wouldn*t  it  be  more 
sensible  for  the  Govemmei^t  to  spend  these  millions  in  building  up  a 
^lendid  naval  auxiUary  merchant  marine  which  can  be  controlled 
and  operated  in  the  interest  of  all  the  people  ?    If  we  adopted  the 
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policy  of  subsidies,  wouldn't  corporations  and  individuals  with  the 
strongest  and  longest  pull  get  most  of  the  money,  as  they  always  have 
done  when  free  money  h^  been  distributed  by  the  Treasury  in  the 
"good  old  days  of  special  privileges"  ?  Every  shipowner  and  every 
ship  monopolist  wants  subsidies.  Of  course  they  do.  Thev  would 
profit  by  them,  and  they  are  going  to  make  a  desperate  fight  for  them 
m  the  next  Confess. 

But  they  can  t  succeed,  because  no  Democratic  Congress  will  pass 
a  ship  subsid}^  bill  and  no  Democratic  President  will  approve  one. 
The  Democratic  Party  is  in  control  of  the  Government  and  is  pledged 
by  its  platform  and  record  against  subsidies.  Why,  then,  contend 
ioT  the  impossible?  Why  not  accept  the  only  practical  plan — the 
creation  by  the  Government  of  a  naval  auxihary  merchant  marine 
with  the  money  the  subsidists  want  the  Government  to  give  to  them  ? 
The  Democratic  Party  declared  in  its  platform  for  a  merchant  marine 
created  by  constitutional  methods.  To  build  a  naval  auxihary  and 
use  it  to  create  a  naval  reserve  of  ofi^cers  and  men  and  to  buud  up 
American  commerce  is  a  constitutional  method. 

GOVERNMENT  IN   BUSINESS. 

A  vigorous  and  persistent  attempt  has  been  made  to  prejudice  the 
cotmtry  ag^ainst  a  practical  measure  for  the  estabhshment  of  a  mer- 
chant marine  naval  auxiliarv  on  the  ground  that  it  would  put  the 
Government  in  the  shipping  business;  that  it  is  sodalistic,  etc.  The 
proposition  is  not  to  put  the  Government  directly  in  the  shipping 
Dusmess,  but  to  let  it  take  stock  in  a  corporation  or  corporations  wim 
power  to  engage  in  the  shipping  business. 

The  first  Congress  which  convened  after  the  adoption  of  the  Fed- 
eral C!onstitution  recognized  the- right  of  the  Government  to  subscribe 
to  stock  in  a  private  corporation  when  its  business  is  impressed  with 
a  public  service.  My  illustrious  predecessor,  Alexander  Hamilton, 
proposed  the  organization  of  the  fiAt  United  States  Bimk  with  a  capi- 
tal of  $10,000,000.  In  1791  the  Congress  authorized  it  and  sub- 
scribed $2,000,000,  or  20  per  cent,  of  the  capital  stock.  Federalists 
and  Repubhcans  alike  voted  for  it,  and  President  Washington  ap- 
proved it.  When  the  second  United  States  Bank  was  incorporated 
m  1816,  Democrats  and  Feder^ists  alike  voted  for  it,  and  President 
Madison  approved  it.  The  second  bank  had  a  capital  of  $35,000,000 
and  the  United  States  subscribed  to  $7,000,000,  or  20  per  cent  of  its 
capital  stock. 

The  next  notable  instance  of  the  Government  subscribing  to  the 
capital  stock  of  a  corporation  is  that  of  the  Panama  Railroad  Ck)., 
which  also  operates  the  Panama  Steamship  Line  between  New  York 
and  Panama.  Here  again  is  a  corporation  whose  business  is  im- 
pressed with  a  pubUc  service.  RepubUcan  Senators  and  C!ongres8- 
men  voted  almost  sohdly  for  this  measure,  and  President  Roosevelt 
approved  it.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  owns  every  dol- 
\bt  of  the  Panama  Railroad  Co.  stock.  The  Panama  Railroad  and 
steamships  have  been  operated  for  the  past  13  years  by  this  private 
corporation  in  which  the  United  States  is  sole  stockholder,  under  the 
supervision  of  the  War  Department,  and  the  ships  have  always  been 
operated  at  a  profit.  Political  influences  or  activity  have  never  inter- 
fered with  the  conduct  of  that  company's  business.  Senators  Bur- 
ton, GaUinger,  and  Lodge,  and  many  others  who  have  opposed  the 
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Goyenunent  taking  8to<^  in  a  steamship  company,  voted  for  the 
purchase  of  the  stock  of  the  Panama  Railroad  Co.  and  Steamship 
Line.  It  is  somewhat  amusing  to  hear  Republican  Senators  stron^j 
denouncing  the  idea  of  the  Govemm«it  engaging  in  *'any  business 
that  will  interfere  with  private  enterprise''  m  the  face  of  the  record 
they  have  made  in  Congress.  Who  put  the  United  States  in  the 
express  business  and  almost  destroyed  all  of  the  private  express  com- 
panies in  the  country  ?  The  Republican  party.  It  was  dinging  Mr. 
Taft's  administration  that  the  Republicans  championed  the  parcel 
post.  It  is  true  that  the  Democrats  hdped  them  put  it  throujgn,  but 
it  does  not  lie  in  the  mouths  of  the  Republicans  to  say  that  they  are 
opposed  to  the  Government  engaging  in  private  business  in  the  light 
of  this  record.  It  was  the  Kepublicans,  also,  during  Mr.  Taft's 
administration,  who  put  the  Grovemment  in  the  savings-bank  busi- 
ness by  establishing  the  postal  savings  banks.  I  remember  when 
bankers  throughout  the  country  were  strenuously  opposing  the  postal 
savings  bill  b^ause  they  ureed  that  the  Government  would  become 
a  competitor  in  the  savings-bank  field. 

THE  FEDERAL  RESEBVB  ACT. 

Let  me  instance  also  the  Federal  reserve  act.  There  is  no  piece  of 
legislation  in  half  a  century  which  has  produced  already  such  pro- 
nounced benefits  to  the  American  people  as  this  great  measure. 
Bankers  and  politicians  throughout  the  comitry  opposed  this  bill 
because  the^  said  it  put  the  (jovernment  in  the  banldng  business; 
that  it  is  "socialistic.^'  The  American  Bankers'  Association,  at  its 
annual  meeting  in  Boston  in  October,  1913,  about  two  months  before 
this  bill  was  passed,  formally  denounced  it  by  resolution  as  socialistic^ 
etc.  Do  you  know  why  the  Federal  reserve  system  was  successftdly 
established  ?  It  was  because  of  a  provision  in  the  biU  which  author- 
ized the  United  States  to  take  all  the  stock  in  Federal  reserve  banks 
which  the  national  banks  failed  to  take.  Doubtless  you  will  recall 
that  many  banks  threatened,  while  the  Federal  reserve  act  was  under 
d^cussiony  to  withdraw  from  the  national  banking  system  if  it  became 
a  law.  It  is  auite  likely  that  if  the  Government  had  not  protected 
itself  byprovioing  that  the  United  States  might  subscribe  to  the  stock 
of  the  federal  reserve  banks,  a  formidable  movement  among  the 
national  banks  of  the  country  to  withdraw  from  the  system  might 
have  been  successfully  carried  out.  In  that  event  we  would  have  had 
no  Federal  reserve  system.  But  the  fact  that  the  Government  would, 
if  necessaiT,  provide  the  capital  to  establish  the  Federal  reserve  bimks 
made  the  Danks  realize  the  futiUty  of  further  opposition.  As  a  residt 
we  have  to-day  12  Federal  reserve  banks  wmch  have  consoUdated 
and  organized  our  credit  system  and  resources  on  such  a  basis  that 
we  are  the  strongest  nation  financially  upon  the  face  of  the  earth. 

I  believe  that  there  is  no  intelligent  banker,  biisiness  man,  or  citizen 
of  thb  country,  who  understands  the  Federal  reserve  system  and  its 
workings,  who  does  not  thank  God  for  the  great  law  whicn  created  that 
system,  whether  it  be  socialistic  or  whether  it  puts  the  Government 
into  the  banking  business  or  not. 

Snce  the  begmning  of  the  Republic,  Federalists,  Democrats,  Re- 


pid>licans,  Whigs,  and  Progressives  have  voted  for  and  sustained  the 
prmdple  that  the  United  States^nay  subscribe  to  the  stock  of  quasi- 
fubhc  corporation. 
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SENATOR   WEEKS   PROPOSED   TO   PUT   THE    GOVERNMENT   IN   SHIPPING 

BUSINESS. 

Can  there  be  any  question  as  to  the  necessity  for  an  American 
merchant  marine  ?  I  beUeve  there  is  no  difference  of  opinion  on  this 
score.  Chambers  of  commerce  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the 
other  have  passed  resolutions  reciting  the  necessity  for  an  American 
merchant  marine.  Business  men  and  poUticians  and  statesmen  of 
all  shades  of  opinion  are  in  agreement  as  to  its  necessity.  Even  our 
RepubUcan  friends  in  Congress  admit  the  necessity.  On  March  26, 
1914,  Senator  Weeks  prepared  and  submitted  to  the  Senate  a  reso- 
lution containing  the  following  preamble: 

Whereas  it  is  desirable  to  develop  and  extend  commercial  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  the  countries  of  South  America  by  the  establishment  of  direct 
lines  of  communication  for  carrying  the  United  States  mails,  for  the  transportation 
of  passen^rs  and  freight;  and 

Whereas  private  capitainas  not  engaged  in  this  service  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  furnish 
facilities  comparable  to  those  enjoyed  by  the  people  of  other  countries  having  trade 
relations  with  South  America;  tnerefore  it  is 


Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  be  authorized  to  prepare  a  plan  for  the 
operation  of  some  of  the  Navy  cruisers  between  New  York  and  New  Orleans,  the  city 
of  Valparaiso,  Chile,  and  intermediate  points. 


And  subsequently  Mr.  Weeks  presented  to  the  Senate  a  bill  to* 
carry  out  his  plan,  in  which  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  was  authorized 
''to  establish  one  or  more  Navy  mail  lines  by  employing  such  vessels 
of  the  Navy  as  in  his  discretion  are  available,  etc.,  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  and  maintaining  regular  communication  between  the 
east  or  west  coast  or  both  coasts  of  the  United  States  and  either  or 
both  coasts  of  South  America  and  between  the  United  States  and 
the  countries  of  Europe."  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  was  also 
authorized  to  prescribe  regulations  for  the  operation  of  such  vessels 
and  to  fix  the  rate  or  rates  at  which  mail,  passengers,  and  freight 
could  be  carried. 

Con  you  ima^e  a  more  direct  method  of  putting  the  Government 
into  the  shippmg  business  than  to  transform  o\ir  battleships  and 
cruisers  and  other  naval  vessels  into  merchant  ships,  operating  them 
through  and  by  virtue  of  the  direct  sovereignty  of  the  United  States 
Government,  and  having  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  engage  in  the 
shipping  business,  fix  the  rates  for  freight  and  passengers,  sue  ship- 
pers for  failure  to  pay  their  bills,  and  do  all  those  things  which  the 
steamship  owner  in  private  enterprise  would  have  to  do  to  carry  on 
the  business  ?  Who  voted  to  put  the  Govenmient  directly  into  the 
shipping  business  iii  this  preposterously  expensive,  imwise,  and 
ineffective  manner?  Senators  Weeks  and  Gailinger  made  speeches 
for  the  bill  and  Republican  Senators  and  Democratic  Senators  voted 
for  the  bill.     It  was  passed  without  division. 

The  Secretaryof  the  Navy's  report  shows  that  some  of  the  cruisers 
which  Senator  Weeks  wanted  us  to  operate  to  Europe  while  the  war 
is  in  progress,  and  to  the  east  and  west  coasts  of  Soutn  America,  could 
carry  only  17  to  20  passengers,  the  United  States  mails,  and  about 
160  tons  each  of  express  freight.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  stated 
that  it  would  be  a  very  expensive  service.  It  would  have  been 
impossible  for  these  ships  to  rpnder  either  a  sufficient  and  satisfac- 
tory service  or  to  have  conducted  the  business  with  the  remotest 
chance  of  making  a  profit.  All  of  the  RepubUcan  Senators  to  whom 
I  have  referred  voted  for  this  bill  on  the  3d  of  August,  1914,  after 
the  European  war  had  broken  out. 
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UlOK  of  ships  in  SOtFTH  AMXBIOAN  TRADE. 

In  luB  speech  on  the  subject,  Senator  Weeks  said  that  ''Soath 
American  mails  are  sent  at  long  and  sometimes  irregular  intervals, 
and  all  American  mails  south  of  the  Equator  are  carried  in  vessels 
sailing  under  a  forei^  fl^";  that  ''the  service  to  South  America  is 
very  slow  and  this,  it  may  be  easily  assumed,  militates  against  the 
development  of  our  trade  witii  South  America."    The  Senator  also 


We  are  in  the  poeition  of  having  spent  $400,000,000  in  the  building  of  a  canal,  one  of 
the  reasoDfl  for  doing  so  being  that  \%  would  aid  in  Uie  extension  of  our  foreign  trade; 
bat,  as  far  as  I  know,  there  are  no  American  steamers  prepared  to  undertake  this 
service. 

Mr.  Oallinger  said  that  he  would  vote  for  the  measure,  although  he 
thoueht  it  a  ''makeshift";  that  the  question  of  steamship  service  to 
Soutn  America  had  been  agitated  a  great  deal;  that  he  had  agitated 
it;  Senator  Root  had  agitated  it;  the  President  of  the  United  States 
had  agitated  it;  Repubucan  and  Democratic  statesmen  had  agitated 
it;  yet  he  said  *  *  We  are  without  a  line  from  either  the  GuK,  the  Pacific, 
or  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States  to  South  America."  He 
said  that  ''the  bill  proposes  to  put  in  service  a  few  inadequate  ships 
if  we  can  spare  them  from  other  service — ships  that  will  caSrrj  a  hand- 
ful of  passengers  and  a  little  freight";  and  uien  he  exclaims: 

Sbw  ships,  I  take  it,  almost  every  one  of  them,  and  we  are  to  be  put  in  competition 
with  the  Rreat  countries  of  the  world,  with  their  masnificent  steamships,  by  calling 
together  this  conglomeration  of  third-class  or  fourth-class  ships  for  this  service.  I  do 
not  oppose  it,  because  I  think  if  we  can  do  anything  to  give  us  a  chance  in  the  markets 
of  South  and  Central  America  we  ought  to  do  it. 

Senator  Gallinger  also  called  attention  to  speeches  he  had  made  in 
the  Senate,  and  said: 

I  am  gratified  to  observe  that  in  those  speeches,  among  other  things,  I  called  atten- 
tion to  two  possible  complications  which  mi^t  arise  if  we  did  not  have  an  adequate 
merchant  marine.  One  was  that,  in  the  event  of  a  great  European  war^  we  would 
not  have  anv  ships  to  transport  the  products  of  our  farms  and  our  factories.  Those 
are  the  words  that  I  used;  .that  is  exactly  the  situation  which  confronts  us  at  the 
DMunent.  The  other  suggestion  I  made  was,  that  in  the  event  of  a  war  between  a  great 
foreiQn  nation  and  our  nation  we  would  have  no  adematte  auxiliary  shipe  to  supplaneni 
<mr  hattleekip  fleet,  and  that  i$  exactly  the  eituation  which  exists  to-day. 

"boom,  in  AMBRIOAN  TRADB" — 8BNAT0B  OALLINOBB. 

Senator  GhiDinger  also  remarked: 

If  we  only  had  adequate  steamship  lines  between  the  United  States  and  South  America^ 
iute  would  he  a  big  boom  in  American  trade  which  would  astonish  not  only  our  own  people 
Imttheworld, 

These  are  true  and  prophetic  words  and  do  credit  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

I  will  not  tire  you  with  furtner  Quotations.  I  merely  wish  to 
commend  these  Republican  Senators  tor  their  intelligent  conception 
of  the  situation  at  that  time  and  for  their  expressed  willingness  to 
heb  solve  a  very  pressing  problem — a  problem  which  is  stillpreesing 
and  unsolyed.  if  we  needed  ships  so  badly  before  the  European 
var  broke  out,  as  they  declared  we  did,  how  much  more  badly  and 
Badly  have  we  needed  them  since.  I  do  not  know  what  made  these 
gentlemen  change  their  position.  In  the  fight  that  subsequently 
developed  I  deeply  regretted  that  partisanism  applaared  to  override 
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the  merits  of  the  ^eat  questiony  and  the  ''boom  in  American  trade 
which  would  astonish  not  only  our  own  people  but  the  world,"  as 
Senator  Gallinger  aptly  described  it,  if  we  established  ''adecj^uate 
steamship  lines  between  the  United  States  and  South  Amenca," 
has  never  matured,  because  Senator  GaUinger  and  his  colleagues 
prevented  the  establishment  of  ''adequate  steamship  lines,"  as  pro- 
posed by  the  administration. 

EFFORTS  TO  PROVIDE   SHIPS  FOB  AMESIOAK  COICMEBOB. 

Just  one  month  after  Mr.  Weeks's  bill  to  put  the  Navy  in  the  shipping 
business  had  passed  in  the  Senate  Judge  Alexander,  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  introduced  a 
bill  authorizing  the  Government  to  take  stock  in  a  shipping  corpora- 
tion, just  as  the  Government  owns  the  stock  of  the  Panama  Railroad 
&  Steamship  Corporation,  and  to  build  or  purchase  some  suitable 
steamships  and  put  them  into  service  between  the  leading  ports  of  the 
United  States  and  the  leading  ports  of  South  America. 

Now,  these  merchant  ships,  imder  the  Alexander  bill,  would  have 
been  adequate  for  the  service.  Instead  of  carrying  only  17  to  20 
passengers  and  150  tons  of  express  freight,  they  woidd  have  been  able 
to  carry  a  large  number  of  passengers  and  a  great  cargo  of  general 
freight,  which  would  have  made  them  not  only  highly  useful  to  our 
commerce  but  would  have  made  their  operation  profitable.  Such  a 
service  as  that  proposed  by  the  Alexander  bill  would  not  have  been  a 
"makeshift,"  as  Senator  Gallinger  described  the  Weeks  bill,  and  the 
service  proposed  by  the  Alexander  bill  would  have  caused,  as  Senator 
Gallinger  aescribed  it,  a  '*boom  in  American  trade  which  would 
astoniSi  not  only  our  own  people  but  the  world."  Any  niunber  of 
desirable  ships  could  have  been  Dought  at  that  time,  and  at  extremelv 
reasonable  prices  if  the  Alexander  bill  had  been  promptly  passea, 
and  it  would  not  have  been  necessary,  nor  was  it  the  intention,  to 
purchase  the  ships  belonging  to  any  belligerent  power  tied  up  in  the 
narbors  or  waters  of  the  United  States.  In  their  eagerness  to  pro- 
tect the  vital  interests  of  the  coimtry  and  to  help  business,  then 
suflfering  from  scarcity  of  ships  and  extortionate  ocean  freight  rates— 
which  have  been  increased  smce  the  outbreak  of  the  European  war 
all  the  way  from  normal  to  1,600  per  cent — the  Democratic  House 
passed  the  Weeks  bill  to  put  Navy  vessels  into  commerce,  with  an 
amendment  authorizing  tne  creation  of  a  shipping  board  and  the 
acquisition  of  a  large  tonnage  of  suitable  mercnant  vessels,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  Navy  vessels,  and  sent  the  Weeks  bill,  so  amended,  back 
to  the  Senate.  With  extraordinary  inconsistency,  the  Republican 
Senators,  after  voting  to  put  the  Government  into  the  steamship 
business  by  operating  an  inadequate  service  with  naval  vessels,  fought 
like  tigers  ajgainst  the  passage  of  the  Weeks  bill,  as  amended  by  the 
Alexander  bill,  and  prevented  the  enactment  of  the  only  practical 
measure  proposed  to  solve  the  pressing  ocean  transportation  problem 
then,  ana  until  this  time,  conf renting  the  Nation. 

PAN  AMEBIOAN   FINANCIAL  OONFEBBNOE. 

The  Congress  authorized  by  resolution  the  holding  of  a  Paa 
American  financial  conference  in  the  city  of  Washington,  and  appro- 
priated $50,000  for  the  purpose  of  paying  its  expenses  and  enter- 
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taming,  as  the  guests  of  the  Nation,  the  delegates  of  the  eighteen 
Latin-American  comitries  which  were  represented  in  that  conference. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  under  the  direction  of  the  resolution, 
represented  this  Government  in  this  conference,  and  by  authority  of 
the  Congress  he  invited  leading  bankers  and  business  men  of  the 
United  States  to  participate  in  the  proceedings.  By  unanimous  vote 
of  the  del^ates  representing  all  the  countries  of  Central  and  South 
America,  and  of  the  one  hundred  or  more  leading  bankers  and  busi- 
ness men  of  the  United  States  whom  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasurv 
had  invited  to  that  conference,  the  f oUowing  resolution  was  adoptea: 

Resolved^  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  conference  that  improved  ocean  transporta- 
tion feu^ilitles  between  the  countries  composing  the  Pan  American  Union  have  become 
a  vital  and  imperative  necessity,  and  that  every  effort  should  be  made  to  secure,  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment,  such  improved  means  of  ocean  transportation,  since 
it  is  of  primary  importance  to  the  extension  of  trade  and  commerce  and  improved 
fiDancial  relations  between  the  American  Republics. 

I  violate  no  confidence  when  I  teU  you  that  the  delegates  of  South 
America  returned  to  their  homes  with  a  feeling  of  disappointm^it 
that  no  practical  means  had  been  evolved  by  the  conference  for  the- 
creation  of  those  steamship  lines  and  facihties  which  they  declared 
to  be  absolutely  vital  for  the  protection  of  trade  and  intercourse 
between  their  coimtries  and  ours.  I  earnestly  hope  that  the  next 
session  of  the  Congress  may  promptly  pass  some  measure  which 
will  meet  the  existing  situation  and  enable  us  to  seize  and  possess 
ourselves  permanently  of  the  greatest  opportunity  ever  presented 
to  this  Nation  of  estabUshing  enduring  and  mututjiy  profitable 
commercial  and  financial  relations  with  our  neighbors  of  the  Soutii 
American  Continent. 

PRIVATE  CAPrTAL  HAS  FAILED  TO   ACT. 

The  claim  is  made  that  the  Government  should  not  provide  the 
proposed  steamship  facilities  because  it  will  interfere  with  private 
enterprise.  According  to  the  testimony  of  Senators  Weeks,  Gallinger, 
and  otlier  distinguished  men,  American  enterprise  has  failed  to  enter 
the  South  American  field.  They  told  us  so  when  they  voted  for  the 
adoption  bj  the  Senate  of  the  resolution  introduced  by  Senator 
Weeks,  which  declares  that  *4t  ia  desirable  to  devdop  and  extend 
commercial  relations  with  South  America  by  the  establishment  of 
direct  lines  of  communication  for  carrying  tne  United  States  mails, 
for  the  transportation  of  passengers  and  freight,"  and  that  ^^  private 
capital  7ia8  not  engaged  in  this  service  to  a  sufficient  exterU  to  furnish 
facilities  comparable  to  those  enjoyed  hy  the  people  of  other  countries 
hiving  trade  relatione  with  South  America.  How  could  the  Gov- 
ernment, therefore,  interfere  with  private  capital,  if  it  should  under- 
time to  give  rehef  to  South  America,  when  private  capital,  as  Senators 
Weels  and  Gallinger  and  their  colleagues  declared,  has  failed  to 
occupy  that  field  ? 

For  the  past  50  years  the  Government  has  given  private  capital 
the  monopoly  of  the  ocean  transportation  field.  Private  capital  has 
failed  to  take  advantage  of  its  monopoly  because  it  has  not  developed 
the  necessary  steamship  hnes.  Shoula  we  continue  any  longer  this 
monopoly  in  favor  of  private  capital,  when  it  refuses  to  take  advan- 
tage of  it,  and  by  so  doing  deprive  our  people  of  those  facihties 
essential  to  their  welfare  and  prosperity! 
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Shall  this  eiant  nation,  strong  in  resources,  intelligence,  and  courage 
sit  impotently  any  longer  and  wait  for  indifferent  private  capital  to 
build  our  naval  auxiliaries  and  supply  the  marine  facilities  impera- 
tively demanded  for  national  preparedness  and  protection  in  time  of 
war  and  for  the  welfare  of  our  people  and  the  promotion  of  our  com- 
merce in  time  of  peace  ?  We  may  as  well  ask  private  capital  to  build 
our  Navy,  or  hesitate  to  have  a  Navy  unless  we  can  operate  it  at  a 
profit. 

PANAMA   CANAL. 

I  have  no  patience  with  the  ar^ment  that  the  (Government  should 
not  supply  needed  or  essential  f  aciUties  or  service  to  our  people  unless 
a  profit  can  be  earned.  When  private  capital  can  not,  or  will  not, 
supply  such  facihties  or  service,  then  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  supply  them.  If  this  ^^prqfiV*  line  of  redsoniria  had  pre-- 
vailed,  woma  we  ever  liave  huiU  the  Panama  Canalt  Absolutely,  no. 
Here  is  a  huge  enterprise  vital  to  our  material  interests  and  to  the 
interests  of  humanity.  The  imdertaking  was  so  large  and  the  cost 
^  great  that  private  capital  would  not  assume  it.  It  was  also  cer-' 
tain  from  the  very  outset  that  the  earnings  of  the  canal  would  not 
even  pay  the  interest  at  3  per  cent  on  the  investment;  that  they 
would  not  pay  the  cost  of  mamtenance  and  operation  for  many  years 
to  come.  Did  that  deter  the  Government  from  undertaking  this 
great  work  and  performing  this  great  service  for  the  welfare  of  all  the 
people  ?  Fortimately  sucn  arguments  did  not  prevail.  We  have  the 
Panama  Canal  and  it  is  worth  to  this  Nation  many  times  more  each 

fear  in  actual  doUars  than  the  annual  loss  sustained.     Suppose  we 
ad  waited  imtil  now  for  private  capital  to  build  the  Panama  CanaL 
We  would  not  even  have  made  a  beginning. 

We  have  done  the  same  thing  in  building  the  Alaskan  Railroad,  to 
develop  one  of  our  greatest  storehouses  of  wealth  for  the  benefit  of 
all  the  people.  Private  capital  would  not  do  it,  so  the  Government 
has  undertaken  it.  No  doubt  many  years  wm  elapse  before  the 
earnings  of  the  road  will  show  a  profit  on  the  investment,  but  the 
indirect  benefit  and  profit  to  the  people  of  tins  coimtry,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  direct  benefit  to  the  people  of  Alaska  and  the  Northwest,  more 
than  justify  the  action  of  tne  Government. 

SHALL  GOVERNMENT  ACT  ONLY  FOB  PBOPIT! 

Can  we  aflford  to  say  that  the  Government  shall  never  do  anything 
for  the  general  welfare  unless  each  agency  can  earn  a  profit  ?  If  we 
did,  the  Government  would  and  shoiud  go  out  of  existence. 

Take  the  Pubhc  Health  Service,  for  example.  One  of  its  chief 
functions  is  to  protect  our  people  against  the  importation  of  conta- 
gious and  infectious  diseases.  Several  years  ago  the  bubonic  plague 
appeared  in  San  Francisco.  Rats  become  deadly  enemies  at  such 
times  because  they  are  the  most  dangerous  agency  for  the  spread  of 
the  disease.  The  Treasury  Department,  of  which  the  Public  Health 
Service  is  a  bureau,  was  appealed  to  for  help.  We  spent  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  for  the  extermination  of  the  rate  and  the  plsjgue. 
We  shall  never  see  that  money  again,  but  we  saved  San  Francisco. 
Would  you  have  had  the  Government  leave  the  people  of  San  Fran- 
cisco in  peril  until  it  could  be  assured  of  a  profit  on  dead  rats  ?  Imag- 
ine the  uovemment  hesitating  to  act  in  such  an  emergency  because  it 
could  not  see  a  profit  on  the  operation  of  saving  the  people. 
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We  maintain  a  Life-Saying  Service  at  a  cost  of  $2,600,000  per 
annum.  We  saved  4,700  human  lives  during  the  fiscal  year  of  1914, 
but  we  didn't  make  a  profit.  Imagine  a  hiunan  being  drowning  ana 
caUmg  for  help  and  Dnde  Sam  standing  on  the  shore  and  shouting 
back  that  the  price  for  each  life  saved  is  so  many  dollars  and  refusing 
to  help  the  drowning  citizen  until  the  price  was  secured.  Shquld  we 
allow  4,700  people  to  drown  ei^  year  because  we  can  not  save  them 
at  a  profit? 

A  less  extreme  case  is  the  Revenue-Cutter  Service.  We  saved  that 
year  approximately  S9,000,000  of  property  imperiled  at  sea.  We 
made  no  profit  on  it,  and  it  costs  S2,500,000  per  year  ta  operate  the 
service.  Salvage  companies'  complain  because  the  Government 
interferes  with  ^private  business"  m  saving  life  and  property  endan- 
gered at  sea.  SnaD  such  sordid  considerations  deter  the  Govern- 
ment from  operating  useful  agencies  for  the  welfare  of  our  coimtry 
and  tiie  protection  of  humamty?  Such  arguments  are  not  worth 
listening  to,  but  they  show  the  absurdity  of  one  of  the  arguments 
made  by  the  opponents  of  a  merchant  marine  backed  by  the  Govern- 
ment, viz,  that  it  ought  not  to  be  created  because  it  may  be  operated 
at  a  loss.  Such  a  consideration  should  not  be  the  determininjg  factor 
in  any  matter  like  a  naval  auxiliary  merchant  marine,  which  involves 
the  vital  interests  of  the  Nation,  n  the  Government  backs  a  shipping 
corporation,  as  proposed,  I  believe  that  it  will  operate  at  a  profit  ana 
not  at  a  loss. 

NAVIGATION  LAWS. 

The  champions  of  subsidy  and  private  capital  say  that  we  must 
change  our  navigation  laws,  as  well  as  give  subsidies,  before  private 
enterprise  will  come  to  the  iront.  There  seems  to  be  a  ereat  conflict 
of  opinion  among  these  gentlemen  as  to  just  what  these  changes 
should  be,  but  they  all  seem  to  agree  that  the  most  important  changes 
they  want  relate  principally  to  me  American  seaman.  Complaint  is 
made  that  under  our  laws  a  larger  number  of  seamen  are  required  in 
the  crews  of  the  ships,  that  higher  wages  must  be  paid  to  them,  and 
that  the  general  standards  for  the  comfort  and  upKeep  of  our  sailors 
on  board  ship  are  more  favorable  to  our  sailors  than  those  of  other 
countries,  and  therefore  that  it  is  more  expensive  to  shipowners  to 
operate  under  our  flag  than  under  the  flags  of  other  countries. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  there  are  inequalities  and  inconsistencies  in 
our  navigation  laws  that  can  be  corrected  with  advantage  to  the 
country.  The  shipping  board  can  perform  a  most  useful  service  by 
studying  these  laws  and  making  intdligent  recommendations  to  tfaie 
CongresB. 

AMBRIOAN  SEAMBN. 

But  I  do  not  believe  that  the  standards  for  the  American  seaman 
should  be  lowered,  nor  do  I  believe  that  any  Congress  of  the  United 
States  wiU  ever  lower  them.  The  reasons  I  beUeve  it  would  be  unwise 
are.  first,  the  qucMstion  of  humanity.  The  treatment  of  the  sailor 
under  the  navigation  laws  of  most  of  the  nations  of  the  earth,  so  far 
tt  I  have  been  able  to  study  them,  has  always  made  me  wonder  why 
H  many  men  choose  a  seafaring  life  as  do.  Second,  the  question  of  a 
trained  naval  reserve.  It  is  just  as  essential,  as  I  said  before,  if  we 
are  to  have  a  naval  reserve,  that  we  shall  nave  trained  American 
Msmen  as  it  is  to  have  the  vessels  themsdves. 
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If  we^Qwer  the  standards  for  the  American  seamen  by  changine 
our  navigation  laws  as  private  capital  demands,  or,  at  least,  as  I 
understand  it  demands,  and  put  the  American  seaman  on  a  parity 
with  Asiatic  and  European  seamen,  then  it  will  be  impossiole  to 
induce  Americans  to  adopt  a  seafaring  life.  Our  merchant  marine 
would  in  that  event  be  manned  by  Asiatics  and  a  heterogeneous  col- 
lection of  all  the  races  of  the  world.  Thev  would  have  no  American 
national  spirit  and  could  not  be  dependea  upon  to  fight  for  our  flag 
in  case  of  war. 

NO  OUARANTBE  OF  BBLIBF  THROUGH  PRIVATB  BNTBRPBISB. 

But  even  if  the  navigation  laws  are  changed  to  suit  private  capital, 
and  even  if  subsidies  or  subventions  are  granted,  where  can  you  get 
the  guarantee  or  assurance  that  private  capital  will  come  forward  in 
sufficient  amount  immediately  to  do  the  job  so  imperatively  demanded 
for  naval  preparedness  and  for  the  promotion  of  our  commerce? 
No  such  guarantee  or  a33urance  can  be  secured.  I  think  it  will  be 
agreed  timt,  even  after  such  changes  were  made,  nrivate  capital  in 
tms  country  would  have  to  be  educated  to  them;  tnat  it  would  come 
slowly  to  realize  that  the  laws  were  sufficiently  advantageous  to  suit 
it;  that  even  then  shipping  ventures  would  be  entered  upon  in  a 
small  and  hesitating  way  for  a  long  time;  and  that  the  ultimate 
development  of  a  merchant  marine  mrough  the  medium  of  private 
capital  would  be  slow  and  timorous  and  xmsatisf  actory  at  best. 

We  are  confronted  by  a  situation  which,  because  of  its  very  neces- 
sities, demands  prompt  and  viaorous  treatment  by  some  agenoy 
strong  enough,  financially  and  otherwise,  to  be  effective*  Thie 
Qovemment  of  the  United  States  is  that  agenoy.    There  is  no  other. 

OPPORTUNITY. 

Think  of  our  present  opportmiity,  even  disregarding  necessities. 
Shall  we  or  not  ^asp  the  marvelous  opportunity  we  now  have  to 
extend  our  trade  throughout  the  world?  This  opportunity  will  not 
wait.  Already  we  have  lost  invaluable  time;  we  have  lost  ground 
we  can  never  recover.  We  must  move  swiftly  if  we  are  gomg  to 
take  the  place  in  the  world's  markets  which  some  of  om:  leaoing 
industrial  competitors  have  been  forced  to  abandon.  If  we  do  it 
now,  we  can  establish  ourselves  so  firmly  that  we  can  not  be  dis- 
loc^ed  upon  the  return  of  peace. 

Opportunity  is  never  worth  anything  to  the  timid  or  the  hesitating. 
It  is  to  the  strong  and  courageous  and  swift  that  opportimity  counts, 
^all  we  sleep  mule  the  opportunity  to  be  the  aominant  financial 
and  industrial  power  of  the  world,  with  all  of  its  great  moral  poten- 
tialities, is  trymg  to  force  itself  into  our  indifferent  gra8p>  or  shall 
we,  witn  the  courage,  decision,  enterprise,  and  vision  of  our  ances- 
tors, seize  this  mairelous  opportunitv  and  make  America  a  perma^ 
nent,  vital,  and  irresistible  force  for  tne  welfare  of  humanity  and  the 
progress  oi  civilization  1 

This  is  what  it  will  mean  to  the  future  (rf  our  country  and  to  the 
part  it  must  play  in  the  world's  history  if  we  have  the  visioni  tha 
coiu*age,  and  the  imagination  to  go  ahead. 
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Credit  in  the  financial  sense  is  a  right  to  money  based  on  a  promise 
to  pay  money,  or  to  use  a  shorter  expression,  on  debt.  Promises  to 
pay  money,  embodied  in  ¥n*iting  and  of  recognized  standing  in  the 
commercial  world,  are  distinct  economic  entities,  distinct  forms  of 
property.  They  are  commodities  that  may  be  bought  and  sold  and 
pled^d  and  they  may  perform  all  the  functions  of  money  .drculat- 
mg  m  the  same  way,  affecting  prices  in  the  same  way.  The  vital 
element  of  their  value  is  faith  m  their  redemption  at  maturity  in 
what  is  popularly  called  real  or  metallic  money.  Before  that  time 
arrives  they  may  have  been  used  to  discharge  hundreds  of  other 
obligations,  or  through  clearing-house  arrangements  and  other  in- 
stances of  mutual  cancellation  extinguished  each  other  to  the  extent 
of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars,  effecting  exchanges  of  goods  or 
s^rices  to  that  degree,  without  the  employment  of  a  cent  in  cash. 

McLeod,  the  cefebrated  philosopher  of  credit,  said  that  the  dis- 
covery most  deeply  affecting  the  fortunes  of  the  human  race  was  the 
discovery  that  debt  was  a  salable  commodity,  and  that  the  most 
colossal  Dranch  of  commerce  was  the  negotiation  of  debts.  Daniel 
Webster  said  that  credit  was  the  vital  air  of  modem  commerce*  that 
it  had  done  more  a  thousand  times  to  enrich  nations  than  all  the 
mines  of  all  the  world.  Indeed,  it  is  not  possible  to  measure  the 
impetus  human  progress  received  from  the  ascertainment  that  the 
paper  evidence  oi  a  ri^ht  to  money,  or,  to  express  the  same  thing  in 
another  way,  of  an  obugation  to  pay  money,  might  perform  all  the 
offices  of  money  until  extinguishea  by  set-off  or  maturity.  The  chief 
benefit  to  society  of  this  credit  instrument,  this  evidence  of  debt, 
was  the  elimination  of  the  necessity  of  usin^  the  precious  metals  in 
every  human  transaction.  It  led  to  the  development  of  natural 
resources  and  human  capacities  on  a  scale  infinitely  larger  than  would 
have  been  physically  possible  had  a  transfer  of  specie,  or  of  paper 
representing  a  deposit  of  specie,  remained  an  essential  feature  in 
every  exchange  of  goods  or  services.  To-day  the  tremendous  fabric 
of  business  rests  almost  entirely  on  this  paper  instrument  of  credit, 
and  it  constitutes  the  most  extensive  and  valuable  form  of  property 
with  the  exception  perhaps  of  land  itseif.  And  it  is  more.  It  is  an 
active,  dynamic,  infinitely  self -multiplying  force.  Without  its  assist- 
tnce  in  providing  means  for  their  practical  application,  electricity 
and  steam  would  still  be  the  plaything  of  the  laboratory  associated 
mainly  with  the  kite  string  of  Frankhn  and  the  kettle  of  Watt    It 
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has  tunneled  the  mountains,  mined  the  earth,  bridged  the  rivers* 
traversed  the  seas.  It  has  builded  cities,  f atoned  roads,  constructed 
canals,  deepened  harbors,  imprisoned  floods,  erected  chuit^es,  uni- 
versities, libraries,  hospitals,  and  structures  for  every  other  human 
need. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  debt  is  the  basis  of  modem  com- 
merce and  finance.  In  fact  the  purchasing  power,  the  economic, 
developing  power  of  a  country,  is  said  to  be  measured  by  the  totality 
and  quality  of  its  debts  in  addition  to  the  actual  metallic  money 
within  its  borders.  The  man  who  contracts  a  debt  for  so  sound  a 
purpose  and  with  such  probability  of  redemption  that  the  written 
evidence  thereof  becomes  itself  a  subject  of  trade  and  an  instrument 
of  exchange,  is  a  benefactor  of  mankmd.  The  extent  of  the  employ- 
ment of  such  credit  instruments  will  mark  the  extent  of  a  nafion's 
material  development.  The  object  of  a  proper  system  of  rural  credits 
is  to  enable  the  farmer,  whose  productive  processes  in  the  aggregate 
are  surer  than  all  others  because  they  embody  nature's  methods  for 
the  sustenance  of  life,  to  obtain  at  the  lowest  possible  cost  the  capital 
necessary  to  effect  such  processes.  I  have  given  attention  to  this 
phase  of  the  subject  in  order  to  answer  the  question  so  often  pro- 
pounded when  rural  credit  is  mentioned,  viz.  Why  do  we  want  to 
facilitate  the  farmer's  goins  into  debt?  The  man  who  is  capable  of 
producing  something  of  vsuue  to  mankind,  but  who  is  without  the 
neoessary  capital,  is  not  only  allowing  an  asset  of  his  own  to  go  to 
waste,  but  is  depriving  society  of  a  Intimate  addition  to  its  wealth 
in  not  borrowing  that  capital.  And  if  society  is  so  framed  that  he 
can  obtain  such  capital  only  on  exorbitant  terms,  or  not  at  all,  it 
is  doing^a  serious  mjustice«to  him,  to  accumulated  capital,  and  to 
itself.  Truly  may  it  be  said  that  a  debt  for  a  productive  purpose 
by  one  able  to  accomplish  that  purpose  is  the  best  of  all  investments. 
It  enables  the  maker  to  translate  his  character  and  capacity  into 
exchangjdable  capital. 

I  am  justified  m  saying,  therefore,  that  we  would  perform  a  ginui- 
tic  service  both  to  the  country  and  to  the  farmer  in  providing  nim 
with  a  system  of  credit  at  the  lowest  practicable  cost,  adapted  par- 
ticularly to  his  condition.  By  confining  the  system  to  the  produc- 
tive processes  of  the  farm,  we  would  estwlish  a  credit  instrument  of 
the  highest  quality,  whose  redemption  would  be  assured  by  the  nature 
of  its  origin,  one  in  which  the  elements  of  speculation  and  inflation 
would  be  of  insignificant  quantity,  if  indeed  they  existed  at  all. 

Now  it  so  happens  that  in  the  United  States  the  deposit  banks  are 
the  chief  sources  of  current  credits.  They  are  organized  to  supply 
such  credits  for  profit,  credits  which  they  undertake  to  redeem*  in 
lawful  money  on  demand.  Naturally  the  trading  public  prefers  an 
instrument  oi  this  kind,  backed  by  an  institution  of  recognized  stand- 
ing and  power,  subiect  to  frequent  Government  examination,  to  the 
future  maturing  debt  of  an  individual,  whom  under  present  condi- 
tions it  has  little  means  of  knowing,  however  valuable  and  sound  may 
be  the  purpose  of  the  obligation,  nowever  certain  its  red^nption  in 
the  course  of  commerce  or  of  nature.  So  the  individual  finds  it  neces- 
sary to  exchange  his  debt  for  a  debt  of  the  bank's  manufacture,  in 
order  to  obtain  a  readily  excdiangeable  credit  Of  course  he  pays  the 
bank  a  profit  in  the  form  of  int^est,  and  in  addition  must,  as  a  role. 
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fornix  security  in  the  shape  of  other  property,  or  of  an  indorsement 
by  another  person.  The  mass  of  exchangeable  credits  in  the  United 
^tes  consists  of  bank  credits  which  have  been  substituted  for  indi- 
vidoal  credits.  The  evidence  of  the  bank's  debt  to  the  individual 
consists  of  a  bank  book  with  a  deposit  entry  and  a  check  book;  that 
of  the  individual's  promise  to  pay  the  bank  is  usually  a  promissory 
note.  The  principal  medium  of  exchange  in  this  country  to-day  is 
the  bank  check,  and  its  source  the  bank  cr^t  in  the  shape  of  a  deposit. 
Tbe  bank  mav  bv  adding  its  indorsement  pledge  the  individual's 
note  to  a  Federal  reserve  bank,  receive  Government  credit  to  the 
amount  of  the  note  at  a  distinctly  lower  rate  of  interest  than  of  its 
kMms  to  the  public,  and  proceed  to  lend  such  credit  at  its  own  usual 
ntes.  The  banks  are  required  to  maintain  a  cash  reserve  against 
diese  deposit  obligations  ranging  from  12  to  18  per  cent.  So  elab- 
orate is  the  mechanism  of  bank  credit,  so  wonderiully  conducted  are 
these  modem  debt  shops,  that  with  total  cash  holdings  of  less  than 
am  and  three-quarter  billions  in  1914  they  handled  through  their 
own  clearii^  houses  transactions  aggregating  over  163  billion  dollars 
in  Talue.  The  amounts  handled  through  the  use  of  checks  outside 
of  the  clearing  houses  are  to  be  added.  The  total  stock  of  money,  both 
specie  and  currency,  in  the  United  States  is  only  a  little  over  4 
billiims. 

It  is  evident  that  the  present  banking  system  is  generating  an 
aonDous  mass  of  bank  credits  for  the  transaction  of  modem  busmess 
tnd  is  thus  rendering  measureless  service.  It  is  rendering  this  service, 
however,  mainly  to  commerce  and  manufacture,  and  it  is  almost 
whdly  imadapted  to  that  fimdamental  division  of  human  effort,  a^- 
ralture,  witiiout  which  commerce  and  manufacture  would  pensh. 
The  banker  of  to-day  with  his  tremendous  total  of  demand  payable 
obligations,  about  19  billions,  realizes  that  both  solvency  and  profit 
dep^d  on  the  rapid  maturity  of  his  loans.  It  is  natural  that  he 
sboold  seek  to  do  business  with  the  merchant,  the  manufacturer,  the 
broker,  the  middleman  because  as  a  rule  they  may  complete  the  proc- 
esses for  which  they  require  credit  within  30,  60,  90, 120,  or  180  daya 
Almost  all  the  farmers'  processes  run  from  eight  months  to  two,  three, 
ind  four  years,  and  he  is  not  in  position  to  repay  capital  advanced  for 
Each  processes  until  these  periods  expire  and  his  returns  arrive. 

Again,  the  merchant,  the  manufacturer,  the  middleman  and  the 
like,  small  in  number  as  compared  with  the  farmer,  dealing  in  large 
units  of  business  as  compared  with  the  average  farmer,  are  rated  by 
ccHnmercial  agencies  and  are  under  their  constant  observation. 
Thus  tiie  bank  is  enabled  to  know  the  line  of  credit  to  which  they 
ire  entitled,  and  is  itself  in  more  or  less  intimate  touch  with  them 
from  day  to  day.   The  million  large  farmers  in  this  coimtry  are  either 
ia  position  to  deal  with  the  deposit  banks  because  they  have  estab- 
&hed  credit,  or  are  independent  of  the  banks,  being  lenders  them- 
selves to  no  uttle  extent.    The  five  million  small  farmers,  nearly  two 
uid  t  half  millions  of  whom  are  tenants,  are  in  a  different  situation. 
Tkeir  individual  financial  requirements  are  so  limited,  their  number  so 
jup.  ttieir  habitations  so  scattered  and  remote,  that  individual  rat- 
u^oy  the  great  commercial  agencies  are  out  of  the  question,  and 
c<3iMttnt  personal  observation  of  tiieir  needs,  resources,  conditions,  and 
ctpabilities  on  tiie  part  of  bankers,  an  important  element  of  credit, 
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freauently  difficult  to  obtain.  The  banker  would  not  be  justified  in 
efitaolishing  a  branch  in  every  rural  community,  or  a  permanent 
agencjr.  Consequently  the  personal  knowledge  necessary  to  credit 
extension  is  in  a  great  degree  lacking.  As  has  oeen  said  by  Mr.  J.  R. 
Cahill,  a  noted  student  of  this  subject:  "Joint-stock  banks  do  not 
mix  with  the  small  farmer." 

The  fact  remains,  however,  that  joint-stock  profit  banks  of  the 
smaller  class  are  distributed  throughout  the  rural  sections  and  are 
to-day  the  principal  sources  of  credit  for  farmers  either  directly  or 
through  the  merchant.  As  would  be  inferred  from  Mr.  Cahill's 
remark,  the  results  are  unsatisfactory  both  to  borrower  and  lender. 
The  lender  feels  that  the  lack  of  security  is  such  that  he  must  protect 
himself  by  a  higher  interest  rate  on  most  farm  loans,  especially  those 
for  crop  making.  Thus  he  makes  the  successful  farmer  bear  the  losses 
occasioned  by  the  unsuccessful.  Let  those  who  oppose  the  principle 
of  joint  liability  in  rural  credit  associations  remember  that  under  the 
present  system  it  is  in  practical  operation,  although  the  borrower 
does  not  realize  it.  If  the  merchant  furnishes  credit  to  the  farmer, 
and  this  he  does  in  many  instances,  his  profit  charge  must  cover  not 
only  his  own  risk  but  the  interest  he  pays  the  bank  lor  his  own  credit. 
Another  thing  to  be  kept  in  mind  is  that  the  smaller  the  joint-stock 
commercial  bank  the  larger  must  be  the  returns  on  individual  loans 
in  order  to  insure  profit.  It  is  a  well-known  principle,  that  the  smaller 
the  volume  the  higher  must  be  the  returns  per  unit  of  business.  The 
establishment  of  State  and  national  banks  in  the  smaller  towns  does 
not  mean  cheaper  credit;  it  means  additional  credit  plants  by  which 
a  higher  profit  per  loan  must  be  made.  Let  it  be  remembered  also 
tiiat  the  profit  banks  do  not  make  loans  to  farmers  beyond  10  months, 
and  that,  as  a  rule,  therefore,  many  of  the  most  imi)ortant  farm  proc- 
esses they  do  not  and  can  not  support  at  all.  For  instance,  a  farmer 
who  buys  a  number  of  mares  or  cows  for  breeding  purposes  must 
wait  two,  three,  or  four  years  before  the  offspring  is  sufficiently  de- 
veloped to  replace  the  original  capital  by  their  sale.  And,  after  all, 
if  the  joint-stock  banks  could  be  adapted  to  every  farm  requirement, 
the  fact  that  they  sell  credit  for  profit  and  have  a  large  operating 
expense  would  always  make  their  mterest  rates  higher  than  those  ot 
cooperative  credit  associations  conducted  by  borrowers  for  their  own 
benefit  with  the  elements  of  profit  and  expense  reduced  to  the  lowest 
practicable  minimum.  Perhaps  it  will  be  illuminating  to  state  here 
that  with  a  total  capital  of  a  little  over  a  billion  and  60  million  dollars 
the  national  banks  of  the  United  States  had  gross  earnings  during 
the  fiscal  year  of  1914  of  over  half  a  billion  dollars,  or,  to  be  exact, 
over  515  millions.  Of  this  amount  over  301  millions  represented 
expense  of  operation.  I  have  not  the  figures  for  the  earnings  and 
expenses  of  the  17,000  other  profit  banks,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  they 
were  correspondingly  enormous. 

And  let  me  say  right  here  that  the  merchants  of  this  country 
need  a  great  merchants'  bank  controlled  by  merchants  in  the 
interest  of  commerce,  and  not  for  bank  profit,  and  having  for  its 
purpose  the  provision  of  a  market  for  merchants'  bills  of  exchange 
based  on  goods  in  process  of  distribution.  By  such  a  system  they 
would  obtain  credit  at  far  cheaper  rates  than  at  present,  and  all 
commerce  would  be  given  a  greater  impetus.  The  farmer  would  be 
b^iefited  because  the  expense  of  distributing  his  products  throu^ 
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wholesale  and  retail  mercantile  processes  would  be  materially  lessened 
by  the  cheapening  of  mercantile  credits. 

In  view  of  the  facts  I  have  presented  it  is  hardly  surprising  that 
the  American  farmer  is  today  paying  an  average  of  8^  per  cent 
on  his  present  indebtedness  of  6  billions  of  dollars,  in  most  mstances 
must  pay  for  funds  for  current  farm  operations  anywhere  from 
10  to  25  per  cent,  and  that  frequently  he  can  not  get  such  funds 
at  all.  He  is  at  the  mercy  of  a  banlnng  system  unadapted  to  his 
particular  needs.  And  yet  twelve  million  people  are  at  work  on 
our  farms,  dependent  on  whom  are  thirty  or  forty  millions  more. 
Farm  property  has  a  total  value  of  40  billions  of  dollars,  while 
that  of  the  annual  farm  output  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  10  billions. 

I  think  I  have  said  enough  to  show  the  necessity  of  credit  insti- 
tutions conforming  especially  to  the  requirements  of  agriculture. 
In  fact,  they  conSitute  one  of  our  country's  fundamental  needs. 
The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  David  F.  liouston,  expressed  a  se- 
vere but  just  indictment  of  the  time  when  he  said  in  his  last  annual 
report  that  agriculture  had  made  marked  progress  in  a  number  of 
directions,  but  that  as  an  industry  it  had  not  kept  pace  with  other 
activities;  that  relatively  speaking,  there  had  been  a  neglect  of  rural 
life  by  the  nation ;  that  we  had  been  so  bent  on  buildmg  up  great 
industrial  centers,  on  rivaling  the  other  nations  of  the  world  in 
manufacture  and  commerce,  fostering  these  by  every  natural  and 
artificial  device  we  could  think  of,  so  Dusy  ^l  the  race  for  populous 
municipal  centers  that  we  had  overlooked  the  very  foundations  of 
our  industrial  existence.  Let  me  present  some  of  the  evidences  of 
the  neglect  to  which  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  one  of  the  clearest 
of  modem  thinkers,  one  of  the  ablest  of  modern  economists,  so 
pointedly  refers.  The  number  of  tenant  farmers  increased  from  25 
p«*  cent  of  all  farmers  in  1880  to  37  per  cent  in  1910,  while  the 
rural  population  declined  from  70  per  cent  of  all  our  people  in  1880 
tOt53  per  cent  in  1910.  Of  the  935  million  acres  of.  arable  land 
in  this  country  about  one-half  is  in  farms  and  only  half  of  that  half 
is  actually  improved.  The  farmer  receives  on  an  average  only  35 
cents  of  each  dollar  the  ultimate  consumer  pays  for  farm  products. 
Poor  farm  returns  make  farm  wages  the  lowest  of  all.  The  farmer 
can  not  continue  to  pay  the  high  credit  charges  now  exacted  and 
long  survive.  In  my  judgment  jiothing  would  do  more  to  vitalize 
agnculture  and  to  strengthen  the  foundations  of  this  republic  than 
to  enable  the  farmer  to  utilize  his  credit  resources  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost. 

To  obtain  the  necessary  credit  recognition  the  farmer  must  es- 
tablish permanent  confidence  in  the  security  behind  his  promises 
to  pay.  How  may  this  be  accomplished?  The  answer  is  that  the 
farmers  must  organize  themselves  into  credit  societies  along  co- 
operative, nonprofit,  minimum  expense  lines.  This  method  has  been 
successfully  tested  by  the  farmers  of  Germany,  and  their  example 
has  been  successfully  followed  by  the  farmers  of  Italy,  Austria, 
France,  Russia,  India,  Ireland,  Belgium,  Denmark  and  other  coun- 
tries. A  small  beginning  has  been  made  in  the  United  States,  and 
I  diall  refer  to  this  later.  The  method  to  which  I  now  direct  at- 
tention is  the  most  popular  and  effective  of  several  credit  systems 
employed  in  Germany,  the  cradle  of  rural  credit.  It  had  its  origin 
laGennany  in  1849, 64  years  ago,  when  Frederick  William  Raiffeisen, 
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the  Burgomaster  of  Wey^erbusch,  organized  the  first  cooperative  rural 
credit  society,  or  bank,  in  Europe.  He  made  his  famous  announce- 
ment, contaming  a  truth  divine  and  beautiful,  that  tenant  farmers, 
however  poor  in  worldly  goods,  could  by  a  combination  of  their 
character,  enerCT,  and  ability  and  by  becoming  mutually  and  jointly 
liable  for  the  debts  of  each,  establish  a  security  as  good  as  gold. 
That  declaration  meant  the  application  of  brothernood  to  agriculture. 
When  Raiffeisen  first  made  it  he  was  ridiculed  and  derided.  Un- 
daunted, however,  he  gathered  a  few  small  farmers,  mostly  tenants, 
if  I  remember  correctly,  into  his  first  society.  They  struggled  along 
for  12  or  15  years  before  the  significance  of  the  movement  be^n 
to  be  understood,  and  then  other  societies  began  to  form  on  simuar 
lines.  This  first  society  had  no  capital  stock,  no  shares,  no  dividends, 
no  salaries  except  a  nominal  compensation  for  the  secretary  and 
treasurer,  and  the  place  of  business  was  some  modest  room  where 
the  members  were  permitted  to  meet  without  charge.  The  operation 
of  the  society  consisted  in  the  acceptance  of  savmgs  deposits  from 
members  and  the  local  public  in  gjeneral,  and  of  loans  to  members 
only  at  a  rate  of  interest  slightly  in  excess  of  the  rate  paid  on  de- 
posits. To-day  there  are  17,000  of  these  societies  in  Germany,  and 
they  lent  nearly  2  billion  marks,  or  nearly  500  million  dollars  to 
German  farmers  in  1912  at  an  average  interest  of  3  to  4  per  cent. 

Let  us  examine  more  carefully  the  rural  credit  society  of  the 
Raiflfeisen  type.  What  are  its  chief  features?  First,  it  applies  the 
principle  of  collective  guaranty  based  on  unlimited  liability,  the 
principle  that  a  number  of  persons  may  obtain  monej  by  a  common 
guaranty  at  a  lower  rate  than  they  can  get  it  individually,  or  may 
obtain  it  collectively  when  they  can  not  get  it  individually  at  all. 
The  members  of  a  credit  association  of  pure  Raiffeisen  character  are 
liable  jointly,  severally^  and  unlimitedly  for  the  obligations  of  the 
association.  This  principle  gives  the  Raiffeisen  rural  bank  a  standing 
of  the  first  class  and  enables  it  to  obtain  from  the  investing  public  Vt 
the  lowest  rate  the  money  market  affords,  call  money  alone  excepted. 
Second,  it  applies  the  principles  of  no  dividends,  no  shares,  no 
salaries  except  a  nominal  sum  tor  the  treasurer,  and  an  insignificant 
expense.  By  this  means  it  is  enabled  to  lend  members  at  a  rate  very 
little  above  that  paid  to  depositors,  a  small  margin  being  allowed 
for  nominal  expense  and  for  the  building  of  a  reserve.  Third,  it 
applies  the  principle  of  limited  area.  By  confining  itself  to  a  small 
district  where  people  know  each  other,  or  may  easily  do  so,  the  society 
has  the  means  of  ascertaining  whom  to  admit  to  membership  and  is 
in  position  to  judge  with  accuracy  as  to  the  size  and  advisability  of 
loans.  The  society  is  also  thus  enabled  to  keep  the  borrower  under 
its  eye  and  to  see  that  he  makes  proper  use  of  the  money  advanced 
him.  Public  opinion  in  the  district  is  thus  enlisted  on  the  side  of 
the  lender^  a  great  majority  having  a  pecuniary  interest  in  the  loan. 
Again,  this  principle  creates  a  spirit  of  helpfulness  in  the  public 
toward  a  borrower  in  difficulty  because  of  this  same  interest  of 
most  of  the  people  of  the  district  in  his  ability  to  repay.  Fourth, 
it  applies  the  principle  of  productive  purpose.  The  borrower  binds 
himself  to  apply  the  loan  to  some  productive  farm  process  which, 
when  accomplished,  will  realize  sumcient  funds  to  pay  the  debt 
and  leave  a  profit  tor  himself.    Adequate  time  is  always  given  for 
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the  process  to  be  ^nished,  the  loans  running  from  six  months  to 
three,  four,  and  five  Vears.  Fifth,  it  applies  to  borrowing  members 
the  ordinary  rule  or  security,  TTie  borrower  may  be  required  to 
deposit  a  mortgage  if  he  owns  land,  or  any  cliattels,  including  future 
crops,  or  the  article  purchased  by  tne  proceeds  of  the  loan,  or  one  or 
more  sureties.  Sometimes  only  the  borrower's  note  is  taken.  Sixth, 
it  ai)plies  the  principle  of  loans  to  members  only,  an  additional  pre- 
caution against  unsafe  loans.  Seventh,  its  working  capital  is  ob- 
tained mamly  from  savings  deposits  by  the  general  public,  current 
account  deposits  by  members^  advances  by  central  rural  credit  asso- 
ciations, and,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  the  Government.  Raiffeisen 
himself  scorned  the  idea  of  Government  aid,  and  his  system  reached 
extensive  proportions  without  it  When  Government  aid  finnlly 
came  in  Germany,  however,  it  was  at  the  instance  of  the  farming 
element,  and  it  is  now  a  permanent  part  of  the  system,  never  bein^ 
carried  to  such  an  extent,  however,  as  to  alter  the  fundamental  basis 
of  private  initiative  and  private  control.  Eighth,  it  applies  the 
principle  of  self -govemmcait,  control  resting  wim  the  members,  each 
of  whom  has  an  equal  voice.  At  the  annual  meeting  the  members 
elect  a  committee  oi  management,  a  supervisory  council,  and  a  treas- 
urer. TTie  committee  of  management  conducts  the  business  of  the 
society.  Ninth,  it  applies  the  principle  of  control  of  farmers'  credits 
by  farmers;  that  is,  oy  farm  borrowers  for  their  own  benefit.  Only 
farmers  are  admitted  to  membership. 

The  Kaiffeisen  ^stem  began  without  shares,  but  an  imperial  law 
m  1876  required  au  German  cooperative  societies  to  have  a  founda- 
tion capital.  This  law  Baiffeisen  tried  to  avoid  as  far  as  possible 
by  fixing  the  shares  at  a  maximiun  of  10  marks,  or  $2.40.  Since  the 
enactment  of  this  law  the  shares  have  growI^in  value,  although  they 
are  still  strikingly  small.  To-day  the  average  value  or  shares  m  these 
cooperative  rural  banks  of  Germany  is  about  $25,  the  average  number 
of  members  92,  ranging  from  a  minimum  of  7  to  a  maximum  of  1,400, 
the  average  yearly  expense  of  management  per  bank  638  marks,  or 
about  $152.  Other  societies  have  been  formed  in  Germany  along 
similar  lines,  but  with  fewer  restrictions  than  those  embodying  pure 
Raiffeiseliism.  Many  allow  dividends  on  shares,  but  in  no  case  do 
they  exceed  the  rate  of  interest  charged  to  borrowers.  The  total 
share  capital  of  the  rural  cooperative  banks  in  Grermany  in  1910 
was,  in.  round  numbers,  22,000,000  marks,  or  about  $5,300,000,  an 
average  at  that  time  of  1,70nO  marks  per  bank,  or  about  $400.  And 
yet  they  had  deposits  in  that  year  of  over  a  billion  and  a  half  marks, 
or  $360,000,000,  and  loaned  nearly  the  same  amount  to  member 
farmers  at  3  and  4  per  cent.  In  1912  deposits  and  loans  had  grown 
until  the  loans  were  nearly  half  a  billion  dollars,  and  the  deposits 
correspondingly  large.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  how  rapidly  the 
small  larmers  of  Germany  became  experts  in  handling  the  machinery 
of  credit  and  what  an  enormous  busmess  they  came  to  transact  for 
tiieir  own  benefit  with  so  slender  a  capital  of  their  own  providing. 
Do  you  tell  me  that  American  farmers  can  not  do  what  German 
farmers  have  done?  I  say  not  only  that  they  can  but  that  they 
must  if  they  are  ever  to  achieve  the  financial  independence  and  pros- 
perity they  so  eminently  deserve.  On  account  of  the  extensive  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States,  the  large  number  of  farmers  distributed 
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over  so  wide  an  area  and  engaged  in  such  diverse  phases  of  agri- 
culture, the  evident  difficulty  of  uniting  them  in  an  enterprise  of  this 
kind  through  private  effort,  I  feel  that  Government  direction  and 
Government  financial  aid  in  the  organization  and  conduct  of  such  a 
system  in  our  countir  is  imperative,  unless  we  are  to  wait  a  genera- 
tion, or  even  longer,  for  its  spontaneous  development. 

But  the  Raiffeisen  system,  while  the  largest,  is  not  by  any  means 
the  only  form  of  a^icultural  credit  in  Germany.  Another  system  of 
cooperative  credit  m  Germany,  designed  primarilv  for  wage  earners 
in  the  towns,  but  in  which  small  farmers  largely  participate,  had 
been  inaugurated  by  Francis  Frederick  Schuize,  better  known  as 
Schulze-Delitzsch,  some  time  before  Raiffeisen  started  his  first  rural 
bank.  The  Schulze-Delitzsch  system  adapted  cooperative  credit  to 
the  needs  of  wage  earners  in  cities  and  towns.  It  preceded,  and 
served  as  a  gener^  model  for,  the  Raiffeis^Q  system  which  adapted  co- 
operative credit  to  the  rural  sections.  Both  systems  obtain  working 
capital  principally  from  deposits  by  members  and  outsiders,  loan  to 
members  only,  and  have  the  same  general  form  of  self-government. 
Both  have  imlimited  liability,  although  quite  a  number  of  the  town 
societies  have  limited  liability.  The  differences  lie,  first,  in  the  fact 
that  the  town  societies  take  their  members  from  all  occupations, 
while  the  rurals  take  only  farmers ;  second,  in  the  fact  that  the  shares 
in  the  former  are  much  larger  than  in  the  latter,  averaging  360 
marks,  or  about  $86  per  memher;  third,  in  the  fact  that  the  former 
does  a  more  general  banking  business,  with  larger  accumulations  of 
capital  and  higher  dividends  than  the  latter,  the  dividends  of  the 
former  ranging  from  5  to  7  per  cent,  while  those  of  the  latter  are 
much  smaller,  or  do  not  exist  at  all ;  fourth,  in  the  fact  that  the  loans 
of  the  former  are  for  much  shorter  periods  than  those  of  the  latter:, 
fifth,  in  the  fact  that  the  former  is  confined  to  no  particular  territory 
of  operation,  as  is  the  case  with  the  latter.  The  small  farmers  living 
near  the  town  took  advantage  of  the  former  and  became  its  largest 
class  of  shareholders,  the  town  wajge  earner  being  the  next  lar^st. 
There  were  1,000  of  these  societies  m  Germany  in  1910,  the  last  year 
for  which  I  have  definite  figures,  with  a  membership  of  640,000. 
With  a  paid-up  capital  of  235  million  marks,  or  156  million  dollars, 
they  had  acquired  an  added  working  capital  in  1910  of  1,145  million 
marks,  or  275  million  dollars,  and  they  loaned  to  members  in  that 
year  over  4  billion  marks,  or  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  billion  dollars, 
at  3  and  4  per  cent. 

Let  it  be  added  that  both  the  Schulze-Delitzsch  and  the  Raiffeisen 
systems  are  coordinated  with  federations  of  agricultural  societies  in 
each  Province,  and  through  them  with  nationcu  federations  covering 
the  empire.  The  work  of  the  federations  is  that  of  instruction,  or- 
ganization, propaganda,  and  inspection.  The  Raiffeisen  system  is 
also  affiliated  with  central  cooperative  banks  in  the  various  Provinces, 
the  provincial  centrals  being  affiliated  in  turn  with  a  national  coopera- 
tive central.  The  work  of  these  central  banks  is  to  equalize  the  credit 
resources  of  the  locals,  employ  and  transfer  their  surplus  funds  and 

Erovide  them  with  added  capital  when  needed.  The  Schulze- 
Delitzsch  locals  do  not  as  a  rule  have  provincial  central  banksj  but 
are  connected  with  a  special  section  of  the  Dresden  Bank,  a  private 
institution,  which  serves  them  as  a  national  central.    In  addition  the 
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Imperial  Ooyemment  in  1895  created  and  endowed  the  Prussian  Cen- 
tral Bank  to  do  business  with  the  central  banks  of  all  forms  of  co- 
operative societies,  including  public  savings  banks,  receiving  deposits 
from  them,  advancing  them  loans,  discounting  their  bills.  By  ld09 
the  Imperial  Government  had  endowed  the  Prussian  Central  Bank 
with  75  million  marks,  or  18  million  dollars,  in  the  form  of  3  per  cent 
Government  securities,  and  during  that  year  the  bank  loaned  to 
society  centrals,  public  sayings  banks,  and  similar  institutions  787 
million  marks,  or  176  million  dollars.  Certain  states  of  the  empire 
have  institutions  modeled  on  this  bank. 

It  is  a  notable  fact  that  these  two  fundamental  types  of  co- 
operative credit,  types  which  have  spread  throughout  the  world, 
were  in  extensive  operation  before  Government  aid  of  any  sort  was 
bestowed.  They  had  been  laboriously  worked  out  by  private  citizens 
without  Government  inspiration.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however, 
that  the  iGerman  Grovernment  helped  these  systems  materially  by  pro- 
viding suitable  inspection  laws,  by  requiring  f  oimdation  capital,  and 
finally  by  instituting  and  subsidizing  the  Prussian  Central  Bank.  It 
is  but  fair  to  say  that  there  are  those  in  Germany  who  contend  that 
this  aid  by  Government  was  not  essential,  excepting,  perhaps,  the  in- 
spection laws,  and  that  it  has  not  been  by  any  means  an  unmixed 
blessing.  It  should  also  be  said  that  some  of  these  societies  of  both 
types  have  failed.  On  the  whole,  however,  they  have  been  remark- 
ably succ^sful  and  have  wrought  wonders  for  German  agriculture 
and  through'  it  the  .German  nation.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  thorough 
and  intelligent  organization  of  German  agriculture  that  has  given 
Germany  the  marvelous  power  it  is  now  displaying. 

Turning  for  a  moment  to  other  countries,  let  it  be  observed  that 
while  in  France  there  is  a  large  association  of  pure  Raiffeisen  socie- 
ties, receiving  no  assistance  from  Government,  still  the  great  body  of 
cooperative  rural  credit  in  France  has  been  Duilded  principally  by 
State  aid.  This  takes  the  form  of  loans  without  interest  for  five- 
year  periods,  subject  to  renewal,  to  regional  centrals,  which  are 
formed  from  capital  supplied  by  locals^  said  loans  being  to  the  extent 
of  four  UoUars  for  every  dollar  of  capital  subscribed  by  locals.  The 
regionals  make  loans  to  locals  for  working  capital  to  some  extent, 
but  the  method  most  largely  employed  is  for  the  member  of  a  local 
desiring  credit  to  draw  a  bill,  whicn  the  local  indorses  and  sends  to 
the  regional  for  discount.  The  regional  may  rediscoimt  the  bill  at 
the  Bank  of  France  and  at  other  credit  institutions.  The  locals  have 
small  shares  on  which  4  per  cent  interest  is  paid.  Liability  is  in 
such  degree  as  each  local  votes  to  make  it.  Most  of  the  l6cals  con- 
fine liability  to  number  of  shares  owned.  Authorities  on  the  subject 
tdl  us,  however,  that  sentiment  in  favor  of  unlimited  liability  as  the 
be^  safeguard  of  cooperative  credit  is  growing  in  France.  With  the 
exceptions  mentioned  the  French  State-aided  system  has  the  general 

Erinciples  of  the  Raiffeisen  method.  In  Austria  and  Italy,  where 
oth  tne  Raiffeisen  and  Schulze-Delitzsch  plans  have  been  widely 
copied.  Government  aid  is  in  the  shape  of  donations  for  initial  ex- 
pense and  long-time  loans  without  interest,  either  directly  or  through 
centrals.  In  ooth  countries,  however,  individual  societies  had  been 
devdoped  by  private  effort  before  the  Government  began  to  extend 
laistance.    in  India  the  cooperative  societies  act  of  1904  provided 
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for  the  inauguration  and  supendsion  of  such  societies,  both  urban 
and  rural,  by  Government  agents  in  the  various  provinces.  Loans 
were  also  advanced  by  the  Government  These  societies  are  to-day 
independent  of  Government  and  are  making  rapid  progress.  In 
Bussia  rural  credit  is  founded  on  Government  assistance  and  super- 
vision. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  Raiffeisen  and  Schulze-Delitzsch  socie- 
ties provide  the  farmer  with  credit  for  the  current  processes  of  pro- 
duction. Long  term  or  mortgage  credit,  by  which  the  farmer  obtains 
funds  for  permanent  improvements,  is  supplied  in  Germany  by  a 
third  system  of  cooperative  credit  societies  Imown  as  tiie  Landschaf- 
ten.  A  society  of  this  kind  is  composed  of  all  the  landowners  of  a 
province  or  principality.  A  member  desiring  a  loan  executes  a 
mortgage  on  his  land  payable  to  the  society,  in  return  for  which  the 
society  issues  a  bond,  payable  to  bearer,  guaranteed  by  all  the  mem- 
bers with  all  their  properties  and  by  the  accumulations  of  the  society. 
The  society  has  no  capital  and  receives  no  deposits,  its  sole  function 
being  the  exchange  oi  its  collective  bonds  for  the  individual  mort- 
gages. Originally  the  society  delivered  the  bond  to  the  mortgagor 
and  he  found  his  own  purchaser.  The  advent  of  the  land-mortgage 
bank,  which  paid  the  mortgagor  in  cash,  made  it  necessary  for  the 
Landschaften  to  establish  banking  departments  for  the  purpose  of 
marketing  their  bonds.  Thereamr  the  mortgagor  ana  the  bond 
purchaser  ceased  to  do  business  with  each  other  and  dealt  only  with 
the  society.  The  first  organization  of  this  kind  was  founded  by 
Frederick  the  Great  in  Prussian  Silesia  through  a  royal  decree  in 
1770.  By  this  decree  the  landowners  of  each  Frincipality  of  Prus- 
sian Silesia  were  combined  into  a  compulsory  society  of  the  character 
indicated,  and  the  union  of  these  was  called  the  Generallandschaft  of 
Silesia.  This  action  was  due  to  the  fact  that  war,  panic,  currency 
fluctuations,  and  declininjg  land  values  had  brought  the  Silesian 
farmers  to  the  brink  of  ruin.  A  Berlin  merchant  named  Burinc  had 
suggested  to  Frederick  in  1767  the  principles  on  which  the  Land- 
schaft  was  founded.  He  argued  tnat  the  soil  was  not  only  the 
farmer's  but  the  nation's  greatest  asset  and  that  this  assettcould  be 
transformed  into  credit  and  given  currency  by  the  use  of  the  collec- 
tive land  guaranty.  Frederick  had  an  unusually  keen  appreciation 
of  the  value  and  the  significance  of  agriculture.  He  overlooked  no 
opportunity  for  its  encouragement.  He  gladly  permitted  farmers 
^o  had  suffered  from  the  devastating  conflicts  oi  the  time  to  hitch 
his  war  horses  to  the  plow.  He  drained  the  marshes  of  the  Oder- 
bruch  that  they  might  be  reclaimed  for  cultivation.  Especially  did 
he  advocate  the  planting  of  all  kinds  of  trees.  And  his  remarkable 
measures  for  the  stimulation  of  agriculture  did  more  for  the  mate- 
rial welfare  of  Prussia,  more  to  msJse  it  a  leading  power  amon^  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  than  his  victories  at  Hennersdorf  and  Rossbach. 
His  devotion  to  agriculture  may  well  serve  as  an  example  for  the 
Government  of  this  Republic.  The  Landschaft  founded  by  Frederick 
the  Great  in  1770  is  still  in  active  and  successful  operation.  It  has 
survived  nearly  five  venerations.  It  was  followed  by  the  voluntary 
organization  of  simuar  societies  in  other  provinces  from  time  to 
time.  These  societies  have  overcome  all  difficulties  and  have  practi- 
cally always  furnished  the  farmers  composing  them  with  needed 
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credit,'  bringing  them  contentment,  independence,  and  prosperity. 
Their  bonds  brought  higher  ^ices  than  those  of  the  State  when  the 
Napoleonic  wars  prostrated  JPrussia.  In  fact,  the  Government  of^ 
Prussia  in  1808  and  1809  found  it  necessary  to  join  the  Landschaft 
of  East  Prussia  in  order,  by  mortgaging  thereto  its  Crown  lands  and 
forests,  to  obtain  funds  with  which  to  discharge  part  of  the  French 
levies.  To-day  these  Landschaft  bonds  are  holding  their  own  under 
the  stress  of  the  mistiest  conflict  of  all  time.  In  April  of  this  year 
Prof.  Brodnitz,  of  Halle  University,  in  Germany,  said  in  a  letter: 
''  The  Landschaft  ^stem  is  standing  the  test  in  this  war  as  it  has  in 
all  other  times-'*  There  are  now  26  of  these  societies  in  Germany. 
Their  total  bonds  in  circulation  in  1909  amounted  to  nearly  three  and 
a  half  billion  marks,  or  $840,000,000,  carrying  an  average  interest 
rate  of  3  to  4  per  cent.  They  are  legal  investments  for  tnist  funds. 
They  run  from  45  to  54  years.  The  explanation  of  their  integrity 
lies  in  rigid  Government  control,  reliable  appraisal,  and  mutual  lia- 
bility. A  Landschaft  must  be  chartered  by  the  Government  and  only 
one  may  exist  in  a  {)rovince.  The  officers  and  the  land  appraisers  are 
appointed  bv  the  king,  and  thus  are  independent  and  disinterested. 
The  Landscnaft  has  no  capital,  no  shares,  and  makes  no  profit.  It 
receives  from  the  mortgagor  an  interest  payment  sufficiently  in  ex- 
cess of  the  rate  paid  the  bondholder  to  defray  the  very  moderate  ex- 
pense of  operation,  to  create  a  small  reserve,  and  to  establish  an 
amortization  fund  which  will  discharge  the  principal  when  the  mort- 
gage matures.  It  mav  seize,  sell,  or  admmister  mortgaged  lands 
wiUiout  procedure  in  the  courts  and  may  seize  the  movable  property 
of  a  member  who  permits  his  mortgaged  land  to  deteriorate. 

Recently  the  East  Prussian  Landschaft  created  a  cooperative  life 
insurance  company,  enabling  its  members  to  obtain  life  msurance  at 
actual  cost  It  then  decided  to  give  a  mortgagor  the  right  to  omit 
his  amortization  payments  if  he  would  use  them  for  premiums  on  a  life 
policy.  In  the  event  of  the  mortgagor's  death  before  the  maturity  of 
the  mortgage,  the  amount  of  the  policy  is  to  be  applied  to  the  debt 
This  will,  m  many  cases,  remove  the  entire  encumbrance  from  the 
property,  leaving  the  estate  in  a  much  better  position  to  meet  the 
obligations  that  usually  crystallize  in  such  an  hour.  A  distin^shed 
German  student  on  this  suDJect,  Dr.  Kapp-Konigsberg,  has  said  that 
life  insurance  policies  are  destined  for  all  farmers,  including  the 
small  and  very  small  holders  of  land,  as  a  means  of  paying  off  mort- 


fonrth  form  of  credit  intended  especially  for  German  farmers 
is  supplied  by  the  provincial  governments  tlirough  provincial  land 
banks  financra  and  operated  by  said  governments  for  the  purpose 
of  lending  money  to  farmers  on  land  mortgages.  These  banks  are  in 
reality  official  departments  of  theffovemment  of  each  Province,  and 
each  iVovince  has  such  a  bank.  The  provincial  government  supplies 
the  capital  of  the  bank  and  allows  it  to  accept  deposits,  which  it 
guarantees.  It  also  ^arantees  the  mortgages  on  which  the  loans  are 
made,  as  well  as  the  bonds  which  it  permits  the  banks  to  issue  on  the 
basis  of  the  mortgages.  Millions  of  dollars  have  been  loaned  to  Ger- 
man fanners  by  this  method.  The  amortization  feature,  or  partial 
payment  of  prmcipal  with  each  interest  installment,  is  provided  in 
such  way  that  the  total  amortization  payments  equal  the  principal 
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when  the  debt  matures.  The  mortgages  run  for  80,  40.  and  50  years. 
These  banks  have  also  the  life  insurance  feature  betore  described. 
^The  officials  are  not  permitted  to  have  any  pecuniary  interest  in  the 
bank.  Their  salaries  are  paid  by  the  provincial  government.  The 
profits  of  the  bank  go  to  the  provincial  treasury  and  are  used  to 
reduce  taxation.    Some  of  these  oanks  make  loans  on  city  lands  also. 

A  fifth  form  of  credit  available  for  farmers  in  Germany  is  the 
private,  joint-stock,  mortgage  bank.  Observe  that  of  these  five 
forms  two  are  for  short-term,  personal,  current  credit,  while  three 
are  for  long-term,  mortgage  credit.  There  are  40  private  land  mort- 
gage banks  in  Germany,  and  they  have  outstanoing  loans  on  real 
estate  mortgages  to  the  amount  of  10  billion  marks,  or  nearly  two 
and  a  half  billion  dollars.  These  banks  are  organized  under  the  Ger- 
man mortgage  bank  law  of  1899,  and  they  are  supervised  by  royal 
commissioners.  They  are  permitted  to  lend  money  only  on  first  mort- 
gages on  real  estate  representing  not  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
appraised  value  of  farm  land,  t&ee-fifths  of  that  of  city^nd  town 
land.  They  must  provide  an  amortization  feature,  and  they  may 
issue  and  sell  bonds  based  on  the  mortgages.  Their  capital  and 
reserves  are  responsible  for  the  bonds,  as  is  also  the  land  covered  by 
the  mortgage.  They  are  private  banks  organized  for  stock  profit. 
They  are  not  in  any  sense  cooperative  institutions.  Of  their  10  bil- 
lion marks  of  outstanding  loans  only  about  6  per  cent  is  on  farm 
mortgages.  My  authority  for  this  statement  is  Dr.  M.  Augsbin,  of 
Berlin,  in  his  address  before  a  subcommittee  of  the  commissions 
which  recently  went  abroad  to  study  rural  credits.^  Such  address  may 
be  found  in  Senate  Document  No.  214,  Sixty-third  Congress  begin- 
ning on  page  8^90.  Over' 90  per  cent  of  this  vast^ount  of  mortgage 
loans  by  German  loint-stocK,  mortgage^  banks  is  on  city  and  town 
realty.  These  banks,  therefore,  are  of  little  comparative  importance 
so  far  as  German  agriculture  is  concerned.  Evidently  German 
farmers  prefer  the  cooperative,  noimrofit  institutions  controlled  by 
themselves  or  the  mortgage  banks  of  the  provincial  governments. 

I  now  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  remarkable  fact  that  the  bill 
recommended  to  the  American  Congress^  the  so-called  Fletcher-Moss 
bill,  as  a  suitable  form  of  rural  credit  in  the  United  States  by  the 
commission  which  Congress  authorized  on  March  4,  1913,  to  investi- 
gate and  study  in  European  countries  cooperative  land  mortgage 
banks,  cooperative  rural  credit  unions,  and  similar  organizations 
provides  for  a  joint-stock,  land  mortgage  bank^  controlled  by  stock- 
holders for  profit.  Senator  Fletcher,  of  Florida,  and  Bepresenta- 
tive  Moss,  of  Indiana,  were  chairman  and  vice  chairman,  of  this 
commission,  which  was  called  the  United  States  Commission,  and 
-v^hich  was  joined  in  ite  European  investigation  by  the  American 
Commission,  a  commission  authorized  by  the  Southern  Commercial 
Congress.  The  HoUis-Bulkley  bill,  introduced  by  Senator  Hollis, 
of  New  Hampshire,  and  Representative  Bulkley,  of  Ohio,  chairmen 
of  the  joint  rural  credit  subcommittee  of  the  banking  and  currency 
committees  of  the  Senate  and  House,  which  held  extensive  hearings 
on  the  subject,  and  which  had  before  it  the  results  of  the  elaborate 
investigation  of  cooperative  credit  in  Europe  by  the  United  States 
Commission  and  the  American  Commission,  aoes  practically  the 
same  thing  as  the  Fletcher-Moss  bilL 
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The  Hollis-BulHev  bill  provides  for  Federal  farm  bond  banks, 
confined,  like  the  Fletcher-Moss  banks,  to  a  single  State,  and  for 
Federal  bond  and  mortgage  land  banks  in  distncts  corresponding 
in  nmnber  to  tiie  Federal  reserve  districts,  but  not  necessarily  co- 
terminous with  them.  In  each  Federal  land-bank  district  contem- 
plated by  the  Hollis-Bulkley  bill  national  farm-loan  associations 
operating  in  one  or  more  counties  are  authorized  to  lend  current 
funds  on  first  mortgages  on  farm  lands  within  their  respective  terri- 
tories, with  the  right  of  selling  mortgages  to  the  Federal  land  bank 
and  of  issuing  certificates  agamst  deposits  of  current  funds,  which 
certificates  are  convertible  into  farm-loan  bonds  when  presented  to 
the  Federal  land  bank  in  any  multiple  of  $100,  Before  it  may  sell 
mortgages  to  the  Federal  land  bank  the  farm-loan  association  must 
subscribe  to  the  capital  stock  of  said  bank  in  an  amount  equal  to  10 
per  cent  of  its  own  capitalization,  and  every  borrower  from  a  farm- 
loan  association  must  become  a  stockholder  to  the  extent  of  6  per 
cent  of  the  sum  borrowed.  The  capital  stock  of  the  loan  associations 
must  not  be  less  than  $10,000  and  may  be  organized  by  any  number 
of  natural  persons  not  less  than  5.  The  original  stockholders  may 
increase  the  capital  ^m  time  to  time  to  i)rovide  for  the  amount  taken 
by  borrowers,  and  they  are  thus  always  in  position  to  maintain  con- 
trol and  to  conduct  the  institution  from  the  standpoint  of  stock 
profit.  The  capital  of  the  Federal  land  bank  which  may  lend  on 
mortgages  anywhere  in  the  distftct  is  $500,000,  and  whatever  part 
may  not  be  taKen  by  individuals  or  loan  associations  is  to  be  furnished 
by  the  Government.  The  Government  stock  is  to  be  retired  when 
individuals  and  associations  subscribe  the  full  amount.  The  Fletcher- 
Moss  bill,  which  provides  for  the  issuance  by  loint-stock  profit  banks 
of  land  Donds  based  on  mortgages,  has  an  alternative  feature  pur- 
porting to  be  cooperative.  The  main  elements  of  this  feature  are, 
nrst,  the  restriction  of  any  single  stockholder  to  10  per  cent  of  the 
share  capital,  and  to  1  vote  regardless  of  shares  owned,  the  par 
value  of  which  is  ^5,  and;  second,  the  apportionment  of  earnings  in 
excess  of  current  interest  rates  among  Dorrowers  in  proportion  to 
business  done  with  the  bank.  When  the  stockholders  elect  to  add 
these  elements  they  may  use  the  title  "  National  Farm-Land  Bank 
Cooperative.^  It  is  a  mild  comment  to  say  that  this  is  taking  an 
mipardonable  libertv  with  the  term  "cooperative."  Both  the 
Fletcher-Moss  and  tne  Hollis-Bulkley  bills  limit  loans  to  agricul- 
tural purposes  and  to  reduction  of  existing  farm  indebtedness. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  of  institutions 
more  radically  different  than  those  provided  by  the  Fletcher-Moss 
and  Hollis-Bulkley  bills  on  the  one  side  and  that  true  type  of  co- 
operative credit,  the  German  Landschaft,  on  the  other.  Cooperative 
credit  in  the  true  sense  means  control  bv  borrowers.  The  joint-stock 
in^tutions  created  by  the  Fletcher-Moss  and  Hollis-Bulkley  bills 
ire  controlled  by  lenders,  and  in  neither  are  stockholders  restricted 
to  farmers.  The  Grerman  Landschaften  have  not  a  dollar  of  capital. 
The  Fletcher-Moss  and  Hollis-Bulkley  proposals  involve  the  use  of 
capital  running  iiito  the  millions  on  which  profit  is  to  be  made.  It 
is  true  the  H^lis-Bulkley  bill  limits  interest  on  the  Federal  land- 
btnk  bond  to  5  per  cent  But  it  is  also  true  that  with  profit-seelring 
stockholders  in  ccMitrol  other  means  may  be  found  of  increasing 
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Srofit.  It  is  entirely  possible  that  the  Fletcher-Moss  or  the  Hollis- 
lulkley  banks  wiU  result  in  good,  but  it  will  be  a  benefit  arising 
from  an  attempted  adaptation  of  the  old  system  of  profit  banking  to 
agriculture.  They  do  not  in  any  sense  provide  a  cooperative  rural - 
credit  ^stem  for  American  farmers,  ana  they  hardly  touch  that  far 
vaster  neld  of  American  agricultural  need,  the  field  of  short-term 
credit  for  current  processes  of  production.  I  do  not  mean  to  criti- 
cize these  gentlemen.  Their  patriotism,  ability,  and  devotion  to  the 
popular  ^eod  are  not  open  to  question.  The  conclusion  can  not  be 
avoided  tnat  they  do  not  believe  we  are  yet  ready  for  cooperative, 
nonprofit  rural  credit  in  the  United  States.  In  reporting  to  Con- 
gress the  results  of  its  painstaking  and  conscientious  work  abroad 
the  United  States  Commission,  while  recommending  the  bill  later 
known  as  the  Fletcher-Moss  bill,  pronounced  it "  the  smallest  advance 
which  should  be  granted  by  the  Federal  Grovemment  at  this  moment 
to  this  new  movement  in  the  rural  life  of  our  Nation."  Both  Sena- 
tor Fletcher  and  Bepresentative  Moss  signed  the  report  in  the  capaci- 
ties before  describea. 

The  distinctive  provisions  of  the  Fletcher-Moss  and  Hollis-Bulk- 
ley  bills  are  the  long  period  of  the  loans,  35  years  being  the  maxi- 
mum, the  amortization  process  by  which  sufficient  amounts  are  added 
to  each  interest  payment  to  discharge  the  principal  when  the  loan 
matures,  permission  to  use  the  bonds  as  security  for  postal-savings 
deposits  and  as  legal  investments  both  for  time  deposits  in  national 
banks  and  trust  funds  held  by  Federal  Courts,  exemption  of  the  bank 
capital,  the  mortgages,  and  the  bonds  from  all  taxation,  General  Gov- 
ernment supervision,  and  limitation  of  loans  to  agricultural  purposes. 
The  strict  Government  control  and  independent  official  appraisal  that 
have  made  the  Landschaften  so  successful  are  not  applied  in  these 
measures  to  anything  like  the  same  extent  as  in  the  Landschaften. 
The  privileges  enumerated  will,  of  course,  enhance  the  value  of  the 
bonds  and  make  these  banks  more  attractive  to  investing  stock- 
holders. 

It  is  conceded  that  American  homestead  exemptions  will  largely 
nullify  the  successful  operation  of  these  bond  and  mortgage  banks, 
except  where  the  mortgage  is  for  the  purchase  money,  in  fact,  the 
Fletcher-Moss  bill  makes  the  waives  or  homestead  exemptions  essen- 
tial to  the  incorporation  of  such  a  bank  within  a  State,  and  the  Hollis- 
Bulkley  bill,  in  effect,  does  the  same.  It  would  require  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  in  Texas  and  many  other  Stat^  to  do  away  with 
this  exemption,  and  it  is  practically  certain  that  this  safeguard  of  the 
home  would  not  be  abolished  to  extend  the  business  of  profit  banks. 
That  the  States  would  seriously  consider  the  modification  of  this 
exemption  so  as  to  permit  foreclosure  for  permanent  improvement 
funds  as  well  as  purchase  money,  provided  these  funds  were  ad- 
vanced by  a  people's  cooperative  nonprofit  society,  or  a  Government 
mortgage  bank,  is  a  more  tenable,  though  still  doubtful,  proposition. 

These  joint-stock,  bond,  and  mortgage  banks  will  be  handicapped 
not  only  by  homestead  and  other  exemptions,  but  by  uncertainty  of 
titles  in  many  sections  of  the  country  and  unsatisfactory  systems  of 
conveyance  and  record.  Add  the  fact  that,  the  current  productive 
needs  of  the  farmer  under  present  conditions  overwhelmmgly  out- 
number and   outweigh  his  requirements  for  long-term  mortgage 
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credit  and  there  will  remain  no  doubt  that  the  most  practicable  and 
acately  necessary  system  at  this  time  is  the  system  of  cooperative 
current  rural  credit  based  on  the  Baiffeisen  principle.  I  do  not  mean 
to  minimize  the  importance  or  the  necessity  of  long-term  mortgage 
credit  I  hold,  however,  that  if  homestead  exemptions  and  other 
pnctical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  such  credit  are  ever  abolished,  a 
purely  cooperative  system  on  the  lines  of  the  Landschaf  t  would  be 
infinitely  preferable  to  the  joint-stock  profit  bank.  In  attempting 
to  develop  the  latter  alone  we  are  virtually  abandoning  the  coopera- 
tive principle.  In  my  judgment  the  American  farmer  is  entitled  to 
an  immediate  test  of  this  principle  alonff  the  most  practicable  lines, 
and  especially  so  in  view  of  the  priceless  oenefit  it  has  brought  to  the 
farmer  of  other  lands. 

The  present  prominence  of  the  rural-credit  system  in  this  country 
may  be  traced  in  larse  part  to  an  invitation  extended  by  Senator 
Fletcher,  president  of  the  Southern  Commercial  Congress,  to  the 
Hon.  David  Lubin,  American  delegate  to  the  International  Institute 
of  Agriculture  at  Home,  Italy,  to  address  the  cong[ress  on  this  ques- 
tion at  its  annual  meeting  in  April,  1912,  at  Nashville,  Tenn.  Leave 
of  absence  was  secured  for  Mr.  Lubin  through  Secretary  Knox,  of 
the  State  Department,  and  he  came  from  Rome  to  Nashville  to  de- 
liver the  requested  address.  The  establishment  of  the  International 
Institute  of  Agriculture,  a  body  in  which  58  nations  are  represented, 
was  due  to  Mr.  Lubin's  efforts,  and  he  has  remained  the  American 
representative  of  that  world-embracing  farm  aj^ency  since  its  begin- 
ning in  1905.  He  became  familiar  with  all  lorms  of  agricultural 
effort  in  Europe.  He  brought  to  .Nashville  the  data  he  had  been 
gathering  for  years  and  in  his  address  before  representatives  of  27 
States  wno  had  assembled  especially  to  hear  him  showed  what  re- 
markable progress  had  been  made  by  European  agriculture  in  co- 
operative credit  and  other  forms  of  organization.  Inspired  by  this 
address  and  by  its  desire  to  be  of  assistance  to  American  agriculture, 
the  Southern  Conunercial  Congrc^ss  resolved  to  send  a  commission  to 
Europe  composed  of  representative  men  from  every  State  to  study 
raral  credits  and  other  achievements  of  the  European  farmer.  The 
congress,  through  its  president.  Senator  Fletcher,  and  others,  sub- 
mitted the  plan  to  the  Farmers*  Union  of  America,  the  National 
Gfrange,  and  other  agricultural  associations  in  this  country.  It  met 
Uieir  hearty  approval.  It  was  submitted  to  the  1912  national  conven- 
tions of  the  two  great  political  parties.  The  result  was  that  the  plat- 
form of  the  Democratic  Party  contained  the  following: 

Of  equal  Importance  with  the  question  of  currency  reform  Is  the  question  of 
rural  credits  or  agricultural  finance.  Therefore  we  reconunend  an  investigation 
of  agricultural  credit  in  foreign  countries  be  made  so  that  it  may  be  ascertained 
whether  a  system  of  rural  credits  may  be  devised  suitable  to  conditions  in  the 
United  States,  and  we  also  favor  legislation  permitting  national  banks  to  loan  a 
reasonable  proportion  of  their  funds  on  real-estate  security. 

The  Republican  platform  read  as  follows: 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  the  social  and  economic  welfare  of  this  country 
tbat  its  farmers  have  facilities  for  borrowing  easily  and  cheaply  the  money 
tbey  need  to  increase  the  productivity  of  their  land.  It  is  as  necessary  thac 
financial  machinery  be  supplied  to  satisfy  the  demand  of  farmers  for  credit  as  it 
it  tSiat  the  banking  and  currency  systems  be  reformed  in  the  interest  of  general 
Therefore  we  recommend  and  urge  an  authoritative  investigation 
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of  agricultural  credit  societies  and  corporations  in  other  countries  and  tlie 
passage  of  State  and  Federal  laws  for  the  establishment  and  capable  sap^- 
vision  of  organizations  having  for  their  purpose  the  loaning  of  funds  to  tarmers. 

As  a  further  result  the  Uuited  States  Congress  on  March  4, 1918, 
passed  an  amendment  to  the  agricultural  appropriation  bill  au- 
thorizing tiie  President  to  appoint  a  commission  of  seven  to  co- 
operate with  the  eonmiission  of  the  Southern  Commercial  Congress. 
The  President  appointed  Senator  Fletcher  chairman  and  six  other 
members  as  follows:  United  States  Senator  Gore,  of  Oklahoma; 
Representative  Moss,  of  Indiana;  Dr.  J.  L.  Coulter,  of  Minnesota; 
Dr.  Kenjron  L.  Butterfield,  of  Massachusetts:  Hon.  Harvie  Jordan, 
of  Georgia ;  and  Hon.  Clarence  J.  Owens,  oi  Maryland.  This  was 
known  as  the  United  States  Commission.  Senator  Fletcher  was 
also  chairman  of  the  conmiission  of  the  Southern  Commercial  Con- 
gress, which  was  known  as  the  American  Commission,  and  which, 
as  finally  assembled,  consisted  of  delegates  from  85  States  and  dele- 
gates from  five  provinces  of  Canada  who  had  asked  permission  to 
join  the  movement.  The  del^ates  from  Texas  on  the  American 
Commission  were  Honorables  Charles  B.  Austin,  W.  W.  Dexter,  8. 
A.  Lindsey,  Clarence  Ousley,  J.  S.  Williams,  and  Francis  W.  Wozen- 
craft.  Judge  Lindsey  was  made  one  of  the  vice  chairmen  of  the 
American  Commission,  a  signal  honor  most  justly  deserved.  The 
two  commissions  sailed  together  from  New  York  on  April  26,  1913, 
and  returned  July  25,  about  three  months  later.  They  so  systema- 
tizecji  their  efforts  that  they  visited  in  a  body  or  through  subcommit- 
tees 17  countries,  as  follows :  Italy,  Egypt,  Hungary,  Austria,  Russia, 
(Jermany,  Switzerland,  Belgiimi,  Holland,  Denmark,  I^^orway, 
France,  Spain.  England,  Scotland,  Wales,  and  Jreland,  and  ac- 
cumulated the  largest  mass  of  original  evidence  on  rural  credits  and 
other  forms  of  agricultural  cooperation  now  available  in  this  coimtry. 
This  evidence  was  translated  mto  English  and  embodied  in  Senate 
Document  No.  214,  Sixty-third  Congress.  From  the  American  Com- 
mission came  a  majority  and  a  minority  report,  both  of  which  were 
published  as  Senate  Document  No.  261,  Sixty-third  Congress. 

The  majority  report  pointed  out  that  it  took  a  half  century  for  the 
present  system  of  rural  credit  to  develop  in  Europe,  and  said  that 
while  we  should  not  need  so  long  a  period  for  its  development  here, 
we  should  not  rush  into  a  similar  system  without  caution  and  de- 
liberation. It  stated,  however,  that  tiie  European  methods  should 
be  given  every  trial,  and  that  as  soon  as  possible.  It  gave  the  usual 
arguments  against  rural  cooperation  in  America  and  then  said  that 
practically  all  these  difficulties  once  existed  in  European  countries 
'and  yet  had  been  overcome.  It  stated  that  European  experience 
and  European  advice  were  that  cooperative  credit  preceaea  and 
stimulated  all  other  forms  of  cooperation.  It  then  made  certain 
observations  rc^earding  the  practical  necessity  for  cooperative  credit 
in  the  United  States  which  were  so  timely  and  so  applicable  that  I 
desire  to  quote  them  bodily.    They  are  as  follows: 

The  European  experience  seems  to  indicate  that  the  cooperative  form  of 
furnishing  credit  is  likely  to  be  the  ultimate  method  in  Americit  for  the  vc^ry 
simple  reason  that  credit  will  be  furnished  by  private,  joint-stock,  dnaiiciul 
institutions  only  for  profit  to  the  institution,  whereas  under  cooperative  credit 
the  members  get  the  profits.  Moreover,  it  is  difficult  for  a  greait  linancial  system 
to  adapt  itself  to  the  needs  of  the  men  of  small  means;  but  it  ii«  they  who  are 
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most  niimerons  and  In  the  long  nin  most  important  Hence,  there  should  be 
fkirnlriied  opportmilty  and  encouragement  for  the  development  of  cooperative 
Institntlons  intended  to  supply  credit  to  the  farmer — ^that  is,  institutions  for 
members  rather  than  for  outsiders.  This  observation  applies  both  to  the  ques- 
tion of  long-term  credit  and  the  question  of  short-term  credit 

As  to  goyemment  aid,  the  majority  report  laid  down  tiie  rule  that 
the  Goyemment  should  do  nothmg  that  could  effectiyely  be  done  by^ 
individual  farmers,  or  by  the  farmers  collectiyely  through  voluntary 
effort,  but  contended  that  the  Government  should  assist  liberally 
along  lines  of  information,  education,  advice,  and  demonstration. 
The  majority  report  discussed  practically  all  other  forms  of  rural  co- 
operation, as  well  as  that  of  credit,  and  recommended  a  national 
council  ox  a^culture  and  country  life,  composed  of  delegates  from 
State  councils  and  national  agncultural  organizations,  the  State 
councils  to  be  composed  of  delegates  from  county  councils  and  State 
agricultural  associations,  the  county  councils  to  be  composed  of  dele- 
gates from  precinct  and  township  councils. 

Thus,  it  was  believed,  all  rural  activities  miffht  be  correlated  and 
all  rural  problems  properly  considered  and  (fetermined.  The  ma- 
jority report  recommended  Federal  farm  land  banks,  either  on  a 
]oint  stock  or  cooperative  plan,  and  recommended  that  the  States 
take  jurisdiction  of  cooperative  societies  for  short-term,  personal 
credit  in  the  event  existing  financial  institutions  should  fail  to  grant 
die  farmer  more  liberal  facilities.  It  also  recommended  the  forma- 
tion of  a  voluntary  national  committee  to  suggest  the  next  step  in 
the  rural  j)ro^ess  of  the  nation. 

The  minority  report  of  the  American  commission  was  signed  hj 
six  members,  including  Hon.  J.  S.  Williams,  of  this  State.  It 
strongly  opposed  the  recommendation  of  the  majority  that  the  coop- 
erative £fystem  should  be  tried  out  at  present  in  the  United  States. 
It  contended  that  the  habits,  characteristics,  and  surroundings  of  the 
American  farmer  made  cooperative  credit  impractiqable  at  present 
and  that  the  large  number  of  what  is  called  country  banks  gave  the 
fanner  ample  accommodation.  It  said  that  European  farmers  lived 
in  smalt  farm  villages  where  they  were  in  constant  touchy  where  the 
same  families  lived  on  the  same  farms  through  venerations,  where 
the  average  holding  was  only  a  few  aares.  where  tne  people  were  of 
the  same  race,  religion,  temperament,  and  ideals,  where  there  wa^  a 
huge  blood  relationship  resulting  from  stationary  population,  and 
that  these  things  made  cooperation  practicable.  It  said,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  American  farmers  are  constantly  moving  in  lar^e  num- 
bers from,  one  section  to  another,  especially  the  tenants;  tnat  the 
American  farmer  never  knows  that  "  nis  neighbor  of  to-day  will  be 
his  neighbor  of  to-morrow ; ''  that  often  in  the  same  community  are 
representatives  of  different  races  and  religions;  that  the  American 
farmer  is  traditionally  opposed  to  becoming  responsible  for  others; 
that  he  does  not  intermingle  with  his  brethren  to  such  a  degree  as 
do  the  farmers  of  Europe^  and  that  these  things  make  cooperation 
especially  difficult.  The  mmority  report  intimated,  however,  that  it 
Uxk  its  position,  not  for  lack  of  conndence  in  the  cooperative  spirit, 
Imt  for  lack  of  the  proper  development  of  that  spirit  oy  the  Ameri- 
can fanner.  Let  me  say  here  that  American  farmers,  through  fra- 
ternal beneficiary  orders,  have  already  applied  the  principle  of  coop- 
eration to  life  insurance  with  conspicuous  success,  ana  thus  have 
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already  laid  an  excellent  foundation  for  extending  that  principle  not 
only  to  credit  but  to  every  other  phase  of  agjriculture.  xhrough  the 
local  associations  of  these  great,  self-governing,  nonprofit  insurance 
orders  they  have  established  organic  units  of  rural  community  life 
where  brotherhood  is  already  a  vital  and  uplifting  force.  The  mi- 
nority report  concluded  by  recommending  a  system  of  mortjgage 
associations  connected  with  the  so-called  country  banks  and  affiliated 
with  State  centrals  authorized  to  issue  bonds  based  on  the  mortgages 
taken  by  the  locals. 

The  United  States  Commission  made  its  report  to  Congress  early 
in  1914,  recommending  the  Fletcher-Moss  bill,  before  described,  and 
remanding  the  question  of  cooperative  short-term,  personal  credit 
a^ociations  to  the  States,  holding  that  conditions  and  needs  differ  so 
widely  in  the  various  sections  of  our  country  as  to  make  national 
action  as  to  i^ort  term  current  credit  inadvisable.  It  recommended 
that  the  minimium  capital  of  national  banks  should  be  $2,000  instead 
of  $25,000  in  towns  with  not  more  than  2,000  people,  such  banks  to 
be  known  as  national  rural  banks,  those  with  less  than  $],0,000  of 
capital  to  do  business  only  with  shareholders,  any  five  or  more  of 
these  so-called  rural  banks  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  not  less  than 
$50,000  to  have  the  right  to  form  a  national  bank  to  be  incorporated 
into  the  Federal  reserve  system  with  its  rediscount  privileges.  This 
may  be  recognized  as  an  attempt  to  adapt  the  Schulze-Delitzsch  sys- 
tem in  modified  form  to  small  American  towns  and  might  result  in 
benefit  to  townspeople  and  adjoining  farmers.  The  commission  pre- 
sented no  bill  in  tnis  direction.  While  this  proposal  is  worthy  of 
further  study,  and  possibly  of  adoption  with  certam  additional  modi- 
fications, it  aoes  not  meet  the  problem  of  cooperative  credit  for  rural 
communities  exclusively,  under  a  system  developed  and  controlled  by 
farmers  alone. 

Numerous  other  bills  purporting  to  deal  with  agricultural  credit 
have  been  introduced  in  Congress  providing  for  direct  or  indirect 
loans  by  the  Federal  Government  on  land  mortgages,  and  also  pro- 
viding for  land-mortgage  banks,  but  no  bill  has  yet  been  intt'oduced 
applying  the  pure,  cooperative  principles  either  of  the  Raiffeisen  or 
Landschaft  systems  of  rural  credit.  Shortly  before  the  close  of  the 
last  Congress  I  introduced  a  resolution  callmg  attention  to  the  fact 
that  no  bill  for  cooperative,  rural,  short  term,  personal  credit  had 
been  presented,  and  authorizing  the  Senate  and  House  committees  on 
agriculture  to  make  a  judicial  examination  of  all  bills  in  connection 
with  the  subject  that  might  be  presented  to  them  before  the  assem- 
bling of  the  next  Congress,  to  give  all  interested  parties  the  rights  of 
representation  by  experts,  and  to  report  to  the  new  Congress  next 
December.  Several  members  of  the  House  introduced  similar  reso- 
lutions. While  no  resolution  of  this  particular  chara43ter  was  adopt- 
ed, still  provision  was  finally  made  for  further  investigation  of  rural 
credits  by  a  committee  of  Senators  and  Representatives  during  the 
year. 

It  should  also  be  stated  that  shortly  before  Congress  closed  the 
McCumber  bill  providing  for  Government-guaranteed  bonds  based 
on  farm  mortgages  to  the  extent  of  10  millions  of  dollars,  and  the 
Government  issuance  of  such  bonds  in  any  further  amount  so  long  as 
they  commanded  sale  at  par  on  their  own  merits,  was  attached  by 
the  Senate  to  the  agricultural  appropriation  bill.  When  this  appro- 
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priation  was  returned  to  the  House  the  MiCumber  measure  was 
stricken  tiierefrom  and  the  Hollis-Bulkley  bill  substituted.  In  the 
conference  between  Senate  and  House  on  me  agricultural  appropria- 
tion bill  the  Hollis-BuUdey  measure  was  eliminated,  and  so  the  effort 
to  amend  this  bill  by  adding  a  bill  for  Government  mortgage  loans 
failed. 

It  should  also  be  mentioned  that  during  the  closing  hours  of  the 
last  Congress  Senator  Fletcher  stated  before  the  Senate  agricultural 
(xxmnitt^  that  while  the  United  States  Commissicm  had  recom- 
mended that  the  question  of  cooperative  credit  unions  for  current 
farm  needs  should  be  rel^ated  to  the  States,  still  the  conunission 
desired  to  investigate  the  question  further.  At  Senator  Fletcher's 
request  the  unexpended  balance  of  the  amount  originally  appropri- 
ated for  the  United  States  Commission  was  made  available  for 
another  year,. and  that  the  conmiission  is  presumably  making  further 

Let  it  also  be  noted  that  the  agricultural  appropriation  bills  for 
the  last  f^w  years  have  carried  specific  sums  for  an  investigation  by 
the  Agricultural  Department  of  cooperative  rural  credit  and  all  other 
forms  of  agricultural  cooperation.  The  department  has  made  a 
careful  study  of  this  entire  subject,  and  it  is  now  prepared  to  advise 
communities  and  individuals  of  the  results  of  its  labors,  as  well  as  to 
assist  in  definite  action.  That  the  principle  of  cooperation  is  making 
pn^ress  in  this  country  is  shown  by  the  statement  of  the  Secretary 
of  A^culture  in  his  last  annual  report  that  the  Office  of  Markets  in 
his  department  has  a  record  of  more  thaji  8,500  marketing  associa- 
tions, of  about  2,700  cooperative  and  farmers'  elevators,  of  2,500 
cooperative  and  farmers'  creameries,  of  more  than  1,000  cooperative 
fruit  and  produce  associations,  and  that  the  reports  to  that  office 
indicate  that  over  a  billion  dollars'  worth  of  agricultural  products 
are  marketed  every  year  by  the  cooperative  method.  The  Secretary 
states  in  this  report  that  the  need  for  legislation,  either  State  or 
Federal,  authorizing  and  encouraging  local  cooperative  associations 
for  rural  credit  is  recognized  by  students  of  the  subject ;  that  those 
societies  are  needed  most  by  small  farmers  who  lack  individual  credit 
resources;  and  that  the  feature  of  unlimited  liability  is  by  no  means 
a  final  obstacle  because  in  many  sections  the  liability  of  the  small 
farmer  is  already  unlimited. 

Let  it  also  be  said  that  a  national  rural  credit  league,  with  head- 
(piarters  at  Washin^n,  has  been  founded  by  prominent  representa- 
tives of  rural  thought  for  the  purpose  of  developing  a  suitable  rural 
credit  measure  at  as  early  a  date  as  possible. 

My  own  view  is  that  both  as  to  long-term  mortgage  credit  and 
short-term  current  credit  the  nearer  our  methods  approach  the  true 
cooperative  principle  the  more  successful  we  will  be;  that  the  German 
syston  of  mutual,  long-term  land  credit,  as  embodied  in  the  Land- 
adiaften,  and  the  Geiinan  system  of  mutual,  short-term  rural  credit, 
IS  embodied  in  the  Eaiffeisen  societies  and  to  a  certain  extent  in  the 
Sdialze-Delitzsch  organizations,  are  the  purest  types  of  cooperative 
credit  yet  devised.  It  is  my  belief  that  the  principles  underlying  both 
th«9e  svstems  may  be  applied  in  the  United  States;  that  it  is  possible 
to  work  out  an  enective  Liandschaft  plan  in  harmony  with  the  essen- 
tial featuret)  of  the  homestead  principle;  that  if  German  farmers, 
French  farmers,  Italian  farmers,  ana  the  farmers  of  many  other 
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nations  can  organize  in  such  manner  as  to  obtain  the  credit  essential 
to  their  independence  and  prosperity  at  3  and  4  per  cent,  American 
farmers  can  do  so  too.  Do  you  say  that  capital  is  not  available  in 
the  United  States  on  such  terms?  I  tell  you  that  the  mutual  savings 
banks  of  the  country  contain  4  billions  or  deposits  on  which  they  pay 
less  than  4  per  cent  Depositors  in  New  England  have  loaned  these 
institutions  over  a  billion  and  a  half  dollars  at  3.9  per  cent;  tiiose  in 
the  single  State  of  New  York  nearly  a  billion  and  three-quarters  at 
8.76  per  cent.  In  ordinary  times  billions  of  dollars  are  invested  in  bonds 
and  other  securities  netting  the  investor  only  8  and  4  per  cent.  In 
1914  the  64  billions  of  dollars  invested  in  the  capital  or  all  corpora- 
tions doing  business  in  this  country  produced  a  net  income  of  only 
4.3  per  cent.  Insurance  actuaries  figure  from  the  experience  and 
observation  of  more  than  a  himdred  years  that  4  per  cent  per  annum 
is  the  highest  average  return  money  may  be  expected  permanently  to 
bring.  And  jet  the  farmer,  whose  processes  and  properties  under 
proper  mobihzation  constitute  the  best  security  on  earth,  must  pay 
8,  10,  15,  20,  and  sometimes  30  per  cent  for  working  capital.  I  say 
that  such  a  condition  is  at  once  the  most  dama^ng  and  most  damnable 
in  our  civilization.  It  bodes  no  good  for  this  Kepublic  when  the  man 
most  essential  to  its  prosperity  is  the  man  whose  own  prosperity  is  the 
most  precarious. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  W.  S.  A.  Smith,  whose  success  as  a  farmer  caused 
him  to  be  offered  the  position  of  adviser  to  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment at  Washington  on  farm  management,  that  the  most  pressing 
present  need  of  the  farmer  is  a  line  of  credit  adapted  to  his  productive 
processes,  or,  to  use  his  own  words, "  Something  between  a  six  months' 
note  and  a-  five-year  mortgage,"  or,  to  use  my  own  words,  something 
that  the  present  Federal  reserve  act  does  not  and  can  not  provide  for 
because,  being  adapted  fundamentally  to  the  present  profit  banking 
^stem,  it  can  not  safely  admit  paper  to  rediscoimt  running  longer 
tJian  six  months.  It  is  Mr.  Smith's  opinion  that  we  are  not  yet  in 
position  to  have  long-term  mortgage  credit  for  the  reason  that  our 
wasteful  American  methods  of  cultivation  will  cause  the  security  to 
grow  less  valuable  through  the  years  and  therefore  make  it  too 
doubtful  to  justify  the  long-term  credit  of  30,  40,  or  50  years.  He 
says  that  in  this  new  country  we  are  still  mining  the  soil,  not  farming 
it.  Undoubtedly  a  system  of  short  term,  personal,  current  credit  will 
do  more  than  anything  else  to  bring  about  the  best  methods  of  soil 
enridiment,  of  farm  improvement  in  general,  a  better  rural  life  from 
every  standpoint,  and  a  nrmer  basis  for  long-term  amortized  mortgage 
credit  than  now  exists.  ^  .     ^ 

We  must  bring  the  farmer  into  touch  with  the  investors  of  billions 
who  are  content^  with  3  and  4  per  cent,  and  in  my  opinion  it  will  take 
a  cooperative  credit  ^stem  to  do  it.  The  farmer  would  be  more  than 
justined  in  offering  tnese  investors  his  securities  even  at  5  per  cent  to 
oegin  with.  I  believe  that  the  system  most  needed  here  at  the  present 
time  is  one  combining  the  distinctive  elements  of  the  German  and 
French  plans  of  shor&term  rural  credit,  embracing  the  deposit  fea- 
ture of  the  former  and  the  bill  of  exchange  feature  of  the  latter. 
I  believe  that  the  National  Government  should  authorize,  supervise, 
and  aid  tfie  American  system  of  rural  short-term  personal  credit. 
Every  local  should  be  a  part  of  a  national  gfystem,  in  order  that  its 
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credit  may  have  a  national  standing,  a  national  circulation,  a  national, 
^ea  a  world,  market  Local  credit  unions  have  already  been  author- 
ized bv  law  in  Texas,  Wisconsin*  New  York,  and  Massachusetts. 
The  l^exas  law  limits  the  time  oi  loans  to  eight  months,  thereby 
destroying  one  of  the  essential  elements  of  successful  rural  credit. 
Only  in  Massachusetts  have  societies  been  formed  pursuant  to  a  rural- 
cre<ut  union  law.  There  the  law  was  enacted  in  1909,  and  by  1918 
34  unions  had  been  organized,  with  a  total  membership  of  4,529  and. 
outstanding  loans  to  the  extent  of  $146,740.  The  rural-credit  union 
law  of  Texas  seems  to  be  as  lifeless  as  the  paper  on  which  it  is 
written.  The  Jewish  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Aid  Society  has 
organized  credit  unions  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States,  which 
had  in  1913  an  aggregate  membersnip  of  517,  an  aggregate  capital 
of  $9,165,  and  outstancfing  loans  of  $78,625.66.  These  fticts  strengthen 
the  conviction  that  national  organization  is  required  if  the  benefits 
of  a  rural-credit  system  are  to  be  most  highly  and  widely  devel- 
oped. The  paper  of  an  isolated  local  in  a  remote  precinct  in  some 
county  would  never  become  sufficiently  established  to  command  a 
ready  sale  in  the  money  markets  of  the  Nation.  The  National  Gov- 
ernment should  take  the  initiative  because  it  is  the  one  agency  capable 
of  effecting  a  national  mobilization  of  farm  credits  which  would  com- 
mand the  confidence  of  the  country  within  a  comparatively  short  time. 
Let  the  locals  composed  of  farmers  in  a  given  district  and  loaning 
only  to  members,  with  a  small  entrance  fee,  small  annual  dues,  and 
perhaps  a  small  share  capital  drawing  interest  at  a  rate  equal  to  that 
of  the  loans,  approximate  the  Raiffeisen  system  as  far  as  practicable. 
Let  the  locals  be  coordinated  with  a  State  association  which  they  own 
and  control,  and  let  the  State  associations  own  and  control  a  national 
association  whose  purpose  shall  be  to  underwrite  and  assure  a  market 
for  the  obligations  of  the  locals.  Let  the  entire  system  be  managed 
primarily  by  delegates  from  locals  to  State  associations,  and  from 
State  associations  to  the  national,  in  the  manner  outlined  by  the 
national  creative  act.  Let  the  Government  equip  the  national  asso- 
ciation by  advancing  it  a  ^aranty  fund  without  interest,  to  be  appor- 
tioned among  State  associations  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  for  every 
dollar  of  capital  subscribed  by  the  locals  or  otherwise,  a  similar 
proportion  to  be  retained  for  the  capital  of  the  national.  Let  the 
otate  associations  have  such  a  capital  as  will  enable  them  to  do  the 
work  of  equalizing  the  surplus  and  other  conditions  of  the  locals,  of 
making  them  loans  when  necessary,  of  discounting  their  bills,  and 
meetir^  such  of  their  other  needs  as  the  State  associations  should 
logically  supply.  Let  the  locals  do  a  deposit  and  loan  business  lim- 
its! to  the  smaller  transactions  of  members,  and  for  larger  ones  let 
the  members  draw  bills  to  be  indorsed  by  the  locals,  which  always 
take  proper  security,  said  bills  to  be  presented  for  r^isceunt  to  the 
State  associations  and  by  them  in  turn  to  the  national  with  their  own 
indorsements  added.  The  national  attaches  its  indorsement  as  well 
ind  puts  them  on  the  market.  The  national  should  have  sufficient 
resources  to  absorb  them  itself,  if  necessary.  In  this  way  paper 
baaed  on  loans  by  locals  to  members  would  have  a  national  basis  and 
a  national  recognition,  and  would  become  as  synonymous  with  safety 
t8  a  Government  bona.  It  is  possible  that  the  intermediate  central 
aaaociations  might  be  apportioned  among  homogeneous  farming  areas 
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rather  than  States,  and  that  thus  their  number  might  be  lessened. 
In  addition  to  the  stock  regularly  subscribed  by  locals  and  State 
associations,  let  any  individual  or  firm  have  the  right  to  take  stock, 
becoming  a  founder  to  that  extent,  but  never  to  the  extent  of  inter- 
fering with  farmer  control.  The  idea  of  minimum  expense  should 
permeate  the  entire  system,  the  only  salaried  officers  being  those 
actually  handling  the  funds.  The  president  of  the  national  associa- 
tion and  of  the  whole  Sfystem  should  be  paid  a  salary  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. If  the  Government  pays  the  salaries  of  the  Federal  Ke- 
serve  Board  for  superintending  a  scheme  of  commercial  banking, 
surely  it  should  pay  the  salary  of  the  head  of  a  national  rural-credit 
system.  Perhaps  it  should  pay  the  salaries  of  the  national  directors 
of  the  latter  also. 

Such  is  a  mere  tentative  outline  of  a  possible  plan.  Many  details 
are,  of  course,  to  be  supplied  to  make  the  system  workable.  With  a 
share  of  capital  of  a  little  more  than  5  million  dollars,  the  rural  locals 
of  Grermany  granted  loans  of  oyer  214  million  dollars  in  a  given 

J'^ear;  their' provincial  centrals,  with  about  the  same  capital,  granted 
cans  to  locals  of  over  42  millions,  while  the  national  central,  with  a 
capital  of  2  millions,  loaned  to  locals  and  provincials  about  20 
millions.  Thus,  with  12  millions  of  capital  the  German  personal 
rural-credit  system  negotiated  276  millions  in  loans  in  a  year,  multi- 
plying every  dollar  of  capital  into  twenty-three  dollars  or  loans, 
these  loans  carrying  an  average  interest  rate  of  3^  to  4  per  cent. 
Compare  this  showing  with  that  of  our  national  banks,  which  mul- 
tiply one  billion  of  capital  into  six  billions  of  loans.  If  a  million 
and  a  half  German  farmers  could  accomplish  such  results,  what  may 
not  the  six  and  a  half  million  American  farmers  do  in  the  same  direc- 
tion? If  the  Prussian  Government  could  grant  an  advance  of  18 
millions  of  dollars  without  interest  to  the  Prussian  Central  Bank  for 
the  purpose  of  supplying  funds  to  cooperative  societies,  surely  this 
far  richer  Government  could  grant  a  noninterest-bearing  loan  of, 
let  us  say,  65  millions  for  the  same  purpose,  especially  when  every 
dollar  aavanced  is  to  be  matched  by  another  dollar  subscribed.  The 
Government  could  make  this  advance  with  a  3  or  4  per  cent  bond 
issue,  and  it  would  be  the  most  beneficent  loan  ever  negotiated.  It 
would  represent  less  than  two-thirds  of  what  the  Government  spends 
every  year  on  the  Army  or  on  the  Navy.  For  a  little  more  than 
the  cost  of  four  first-class  battleships  this  Government  could  vitalize 
a  svstem  of  rural  credit  that  would  ultimately  bring  millions  of 
dollars  to  the  farmer  at  a  strikingly  low  interest  rate  and  give  an 
infinite  impetus  to  the  material  growth  of  the  country.  The  State 
associations  and  the  national  should  be  made  fiscal  agents  of  the 
Government,  with  the  privilege  of  receiving  Government  deposits, 
and  the  paper  of  this  rural  system  should  be  made  a  legal  investment 
for  trust  funds  held  by  United  States  courts,  as  well  as  for  time 
deposits  in  national  banks. 

The  chief  difficulty  in  securing  any  comprehensive  measure  for  the 
relief  of  American  agriculture  lies  in  its  lack  of  national  unity.  The 
immense  number  of  American  farmers,  the  wide  range  of  agricul- 
tural territory,  the  different  conditions  affecting  the  various  sections, 
the  absence  of  an  authoritative  expression  of  what  is  desired  for 
agriculture  as  a  whole,  all  make  it  a  momentous,  almost  hopeless 
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task  for  the  National  Legislature  under  present  circumstances  to  ap- 
ply effective  action.  The  American  conmiission  had  this  situation  in 
mind  when  it  advocated  a  national  council  of  agriculture  and 
country  life.  I  believe  that  such  an  organization  should  be  char- 
tered fy  the  Federal  Government  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  it  to 
detenmne  the  needs  and  wishes  of  the  agricmtural  element  of  the 
Nation — the  organization  to  have  only  advisory  functions  so  far  as 
the  Federal  Government  is  concerned.  If  the  power  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  issue  such  a  charter  should  be  questioned  it  could  be 
granted  under  the  laws  of  the  District  of  Colimibia.  On  account  of 
the  size  of  the  country,  the  enormous  rural  population,  and  the  gen- 
eral magnitude  of  the  task,  such  an  organization  could  hardljr  be  ac- 
compli^ed  by  priva,te  initiative.  Several  farmers'  associations  of 
highest  aim  ana  character,  purporting  to  be  nationalj  are  already  in 
existence,  but  they  do  not  oegm  to  embrace  the  entire  agricultural 
population.  The  mere  fact  that  the  Federal  Government  undertakes 
to  supervise  a  national  organization  of  agriculture  will  give  the 
movement  an  attention  and  a  momentum  among  the  farmers  them- 
selves that  can  not,  under  present  conditions,  be  otherwise  secured. 
Such  an  organization  should  interfere  in  no  way  with  those  now  in 
operation.  On  the  contrary,  it  would  give  them  a  sympathetic  and 
powerful  medium  for  the  submission  of  their  views  to  Congress  and 
the  State  legislatures.  It  would  give  agriculture  a  semiomcial  na- 
tional voice,  and  the  effect  could  not  be  oUierwise  than  beneficent.  It 
would  focus  attention  on  rural  credits  and  other  farm  problems  from 
a  nation-wide  viewpoint,  and  the  result  would  represent  the  best 
thought  of  a  united  agriculture.  Other  elements  ox  our  people  are 
eiUier  gathered  in  the  towns  and  cities  where  association  may  be 
ea^^  achieved,  or  have  such  small  numbers  or  such  centralized  op- 
eration that  organization  may  be  readily  secured.  Thus  they  may 
present  to  Congress  and  the  Nation  a  concerted  pro-am  at  almost  a 
moment's  notice.  The  first  instance  is  illustrated  m  the  successful 
organization  of  industrial  wage  earners.  By  virtue  of  an  effective, 
nation-wide  organization  they  have  obtained  legislation  of  highest 
value  to  themsdves  and  to  the  country.  I  would  limit  the  expense  of 
the  national  association  to  the  travel  outlay  of  delegates  from  pre- 
cinct to  county  meetings,  from  county  to  State,  and  from  State  to 
Nation  to  the  payment  of  such  salaries  as  might  be  deemed  proper 
and  to  the  emmoyment  of  such  clerical  force  as  might  be  found  nec- 
essaiy.  I  would  have  existing  organizations  represented  in  all  these 
meetings.  I  would  supply  the  necessary  funds  with  dues  from  mem- 
bw^  supplemented  by  an  equal  contribution  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. I  would  make  the  Secretair  of  Agriculture  honorary 
president,  and  I  would,  through  him  and  his  Office  of  Mar'kets,  insti- 
tute at  once,  in  cooperation  with  this  great  rural  body,  a  clearing 
house  of  iniormation  regarding  markets,  production,  consumption, 
and  the  like.  In  fact,  I  would  make  the  assemoling  of  data  as  to  con- 
sumption of  farm  products,  both  in  this  country  and  abroad,  one  of 
the  principal  objects  of  the  national  council,  and  in  this  work  I 
would  enable  the  council  to  utilize  all  our  representatives  abroad.  The 
market  and  information  feature  of  the  association  would  alone  repay 
^  cost  of  conduct  and  inauguration.  The  very  valuable  resolution 
of  Congressman  GkK)dwin  of  Arkansas  for  a  nationid  marketing 
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commissicm,  backed  by  an  effective  organization  of  States,  countieB, 
and  localities,  is  a  step  in  the  right  cUrection.  I  believe,  however, 
that  when  we  once  establish  a  national  organization  it  should  con- 
template a  study  of  all  agricultural  problems.  Let  us  not  forget  that 
agricultural  cooperation  must  be  viewed  as  a  harmonious  whole,  that 
rural  credit  is  but  one  phase  of  the  movement  for  the  organization  of 
all  rural  effort.  Recognition  of  such  facts  has  led  me  to  discuss  na- 
tional organization  in  connection  with  rural  credit  Many  notable 
efforts  to  organize  agriculture  along  special  lines  have  f  ail^  because 
the  element  of  coordination  with  a  general,  all-embracing  movement 
has  been  overlooked.  It  is  my  intention  to  introduce  bills  for  a  sys- 
tem of  rural  credits  and  for  a  national  council  of  agriculture  along 
the  lines  I  have  indicated  at  the  opening  of  the  next  Congress,  or  as 
soon  thereafter  as  practicable. 

Let  me  tell  you  that  the  most  critical  feature  of  the  whole  rural 
problem  is  found  in  the  two  and  a  half  millions  of  tenant  farmers, 
that  growing  multitude  of  homeless  men.  With  their  families  they 
already  comprise  nearly  half  the  entire  fanning  population.  That 
they  are  the  victims,  net  the  makers,  of  conditions  can  not  be  denied. 
To  hold  otherwise  would  be  to  indict  Almightv  God.  They  are 
fashioned  from  the  same  clay  as  are  other  men,  witK  the  same  motives, 
virtues,  aspirations.  The  vision  of  a  home  where  loved  ones  may  be 
sheltered  and  age  discover  peace  is  as  sweet  to  them  as  to  other 
men.  The  maintenance  of  their  families,  the  education  of  their 
children,  the  enjoyment  of  the  usual  comforts  and  diversions  of  life 
mean  as  much  to  uiem  as  to  other  men.  Their  fate  is  fundamentally 
interlinked  with  that  of  civilization.  A  credit  system  signifying 
financial  independence  for  the  tenant  farmer  will  do  more  for  this 
Bepublic  than  any  human  mind  may  measure. 

Establish  cooperative  credit  in  rural  communities  and  organization 
along  other  lines  of  farm  effort  will  logically  follow.  Cooperative 
buying,  cooperative  production,  cooperative  farm  insurance,  coopera- 
tive leasing,  cooperative  selling,  cooperative  holding  in  order  that 
markets  may  not  be  suddenly  glutted  and  beaten  down^  and  all  other 
forms  of  united  action  find  a  basis  and  an  impetus  m  cooperative 
credit  that  can  not  elsewhere  be  obtained.  Cooperative  credit  is  the 
vitjd  and  primary  step  in  the  movement  for  the  organization  of  rural 
life  which  I  trust  and  pray  may  sweep  this  Republic  within  the 
next  five  years.  It  is  true  that  many  cooperative  farm  enterprises 
have  already  been  developed,  principally  along  the  lines  of  storage 
and  marketing,  in  certain  sections,  but  the  general  and  permanent 
advent  of  cooperation  in  all  phases  of  farm  endeavor  will  ultimately 
depend  upon  the  readilv  available  funds  of  a  cooperative  credit  sys- 
tem where  interest  ana  expense  are  reduced  to  the  lowest  possible 
degree. 

Establish  cooperative  credit  in  rural  communities  and  the  exodus 
to  the  cities  and  the  towns  will  be  reversed.  Civilization  rests  on 
credit  and  people  are  driven  by  necessity  to  occupations  and  locali- 
ties where  that  fountain  of  economic  existence  may  be  most  readily 
reached.  The  city  of  New  York  owes  its  greatness  to  the  fact  that  it 
is  our  chief  source  of  credit.  Cooperative  credit  will  hold  in  rural 
localities  for  their  own  development  funds  which  are  now  concen- 
trated in  New  York  and  other  centers,  adding  to  their  already  over- 
shadowing influence.    Also  it  will  cause  to  be  utilized  capital  *that 
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would  otherwise  remain  in  hidden  places  and  would  never  reach  the 
commercial  bank.  It  will  create  a  credit  instrument  of  such  sound- 
ness, it  will  constitute  so  efficient  ap  addition  to  the  circulating  me- 
dium that  its  very  i)resence  will  give  new  strength  to  the  financial 
and  conmiercial  fabric  of  the  Kation.  It  will  create  a  new  and  abid- 
ing interest  in  rural  enterprise,  a  source  of  business  identit]i[  and 
importance  in  rural  districts.  It  will  bring  new  hope  and  dignity  to 
the  humblest  man  who  now  extracts  a  reluctant  sustenance  from  the 
soil 

The  existence  of  this  Bepublic  and  the  integrity  of  its  institutions 
depend  in  the  last  analysis  on  an  independent  and  prosperous  farm 
population.  A  declining  agriculture  means  a  falhng  nation.  To 
make  rural  life  a  source  of  happiness  and  wealth  and  i)ride,  to  sur- 
round it  with  all  the  comforts  and  facilities  of  modern  invention,  to 
place  farming  on  an  equal  footing  with  other  professions,  to  ^ve  it 
a  system  of  finance  by  which  its  latent  resources  may  be  most  highly 
developed,  and  its  productive  processes  made  the  basis  of  a  perma- 
nent credit,  to  give  it  a  dignity  corresponding  to  its  supreme  import- 
ance, to  convert  tenants  mto  owners,  to  adopt  measures  leading  to 
sudi  enrichment  for  the  land,  such  attractiveness  and  glory  for  the 
farm  tibat  young  men  and  women  will  look  forward  to  farm  careers 
as  to  goals  of  honor  unsurpassed,  pinnacles  of  ambition  imexcelled — 
all  these  compose  a  project  that  well  may  exercise  the  profoundest 
capacities  of  the  statesman,  the  loftiest  emotions  of  the  patriot 
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WHAT  CONGRESS  HAS  DONE  TO  BUILD  UP  AN 
AMERICAN  MERCANTILE  MARINE. 


BT  DUNOAlf  U.  FiJETCHBB,   UNITED  STATES   SbNATOB  VSOIC   FLORIDA,   AT 
THE  DnfNSB  OF  THE  ACADEMY  OF  POLmOAL   SCISNGE,  NeW   YoBK,   NOVEMBER 

12,1915. 


In  1788  Mr.  Pitt  introduced  a  bill  in  Parliament  allowing  compar- 
atively free  commerce  between  the  United  States  and  the  British 
oolomes — more  especially  the  West  Indies.  Lord  SheflBeld  led  the 
opposition  and  advised  the  British  Government  not  to  interfere  too 
extensively  with  the  Barbary  pirates,  who,  because  of  our  insufficient 
naval  force,  were  in  position  to  continue  operations  to  destroy  Amer- 
ican commerce.  He  published  a  book  in  1783,  entitled  Observations 
on  the  Commerce  of  the  United  States^  which  passed  through  at  least 
two  editions,  in  which  he  said : 

The  Americans  can  not  protect  themselves  (from  the  Barbary  States) ;  they 
can  not  pretend  to  a  navy.  In  war  New  England  may  have  privateers,  but 
they  will  be  few  indeed  if  we  do  not  give  up  the  navigation  act.  ♦  ♦  ♦  The 
want  of  durability  in  their  timber  would  make  a  navy  most  expensive  to  them. 
A  coontry  which  has  such  opportunity  for  farming  can  not  be  supposed  to  sup- 
port many  seamen.  There  is  not  a  possibility  of  her  maintaining  a  navy.  That 
oonntry  concerning  which  writers  of  lively  imaginations  have  lately  said  so 
orach  is  weakness  itself.  Exclusive  of  its  poverty  and  want  of  resources,  having 
lost  aU  credit,  its  independent  government,  discordant  interests,  and  the  great 
hnprobability  of  acting  together,  the  circumstances  alone  of  such  a  vast  country, 
with  a  third  less  of  people  than  that  small  spot  in  Europe  inhabited  by  the 
Datdi,  are  incompatible  with  strength.  Her  population  is  not  likely  to  increase 
as  it  has  done,  at  least  on  her  coast.  On  the  contrary,  the  present  inhabitants 
•re  likely  to  faU  back  on  the  interior  country  to  get  better  land  and  avoid 
taxes;  and  that  they  may  in  some  future  age  become  numerous  as  a  country 
<rf  farmers,  without  markets,  can  be  expected;  but  the  settlers  beyond  the 
Allegheny  Mountains  can  not  become  commercial. 

Just  to  indicate  how  wide  of  the  mark  this  j^ess  was  we  mi^ht 
pause  to  note  that  the  country  which  was  said  to  be  ^^  weakness  itself  ^ 
now  has  a  population  of  a  nundred  million  and  a  national  wealth 
of  $188,000,000,000— nearly  as  great  as  the  wealth  of  Great  Britain, 
Germany,  and  France  combined.  The  Comptroller  of  the  Currency, 
m  a  recent  admirable  address^  stated :  ^'  The  total  annual  income  oi 
the  people  of  this  country  m>m  agriculture,  from  mining,  from 
manufactures,  from  transportation,  from  fisheries  and  other  pro- 
ductive occupations  is  now  estimated  at  $30,000,000,000  per  annum." 
He  places  the  deposits  in  the  banks  of  this  country — ^National,  sav- 
ings, and  State,  including  trust  companies — at  approximately 
$88,000,000^000,  an  increase  of  $14,500^,000  since  1900.  Our  finan- 
ciers have  ]ust  loaned  the  nations  of  Europe  a  sum  far  in  excess  of 
any  sum  ever  loaned  at  (me  time  by  any  nation  to  another  or  ccmibi- 
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nation  of  others.  Since  August,  1914,  we  have  paid  to  Europe  a 
floating  debt  of  $350,000,000,  and  have  taken  up  securities  held  there 
for  investment  to  the  amount  of  between  $750,000,000  and  $1,000,- 
000,000.  But  the  lamentable  fact  is  that  we  are  situated  and  are 
acting  with  reference  to  our  mercantile  marine  in  overseas  trade  very 
much  as  might  be  expected  from  that  description  of  us  by  Lord' 
Sheffield. 

The  total  number  of  steamers  owned  by  all  the  nations  of  the 
world  on  June  30,  1914,  was  30,226,  and  the  amount  of  the  world's 
steam  tonnage  was  45,403,877  gross  tons.  Of  this  there  were  regis- 
tered in  the  United  Kingdom  8,587  steamers,  totaling  18,892,089 
tons,  over  40  per  cent  of  the  total  tonnage  oi  the  world.  Under 
American  registry  were  1,076,152  tons — a  little  over  2  per  cent  of  the 
whole.  Since  the  outbreak  of  the  European  war  approximately 
9,000,000  tons  of  merchant  shipping,  about  20  per  cent  of  the  whole, 
have  been  destroyed^  captured,  commandeered,  or  c^herwise  put  out 
of  the  merchant  service.  The  rates  of  freight  were  never  so  high,  the 
profits  of  the  business  were  never  so  great,  the  demand  for  tonnage 
was  never  so  insistent  and  pre^in^  as  now. 

How  will  the  need  be  suppliedY  We  are  told  that  private  capital 
is  supplying  it  for  this  country,  and,  as  evidence  of  this,  our  attention 
is  directed  to  the  increase  of  work  in  our  ^pyards.  Let  us  see  to 
what  extent  ships  are  being  built  to  engage  in  foreign  commerce  and 
whether  the  necessities  of  our  situation  are  being  approached.  Ana- 
lyze tljie  tonnage  imder  construction  in  American  shipyards,  as 
recently  reported,  and  you  will  find  it  comes  substantially  to  this: 

MERCHANT  VESSELS. 

80  oil  tankers,  D.  W.  tonnage 264,  985 

8  moUasses  tankers,  D.  W.  tonnage 17.  400 

8  coUlers,  D.  D.  tonnage 1 32,  475 

6  lumber  steamers,  D.  W.  tonnage 22,  500 

7  combination  freight  and  passenger  steamers,  D.  W.  tonnage 26,  200 

13  freight  steamws 64,  800 

62  barges,  lighters,  scows,  etc.,  D.  W.  tonnage  estimated 50,  OOO 

7  sailing  vessels,  D.  W.  tonnage 18,  ©20 

7  tugs,  D.  W.  tonnage 1,500 

2  yachts,  D.  W.  tonnage 1,  800 

1  jfloating  hospital,  D.  W.  tonnage 1.  OOO 


146  Total . 486,  230 

Five  of  the  oil  tankers,  26,400  tons,  are  being  built  for  foreign 
owners.  Of  the  general  cargo  boats  only  two  are  intended  ror 
strictly  foreign  trade,  to  wit:  One  vessel  being  built  for  W.  R, 
Grace  &  Co.,  and  one  for  Hind,  Eolph  Coal  &  Navigation  Co., 
although  the  latter  may  be  used  as  a  collier.  This  total  tonnage  is 
14,000.  I  am  considering  the  three  boats  beins  built  for  the  Munson 
Steamship  Co.  and  one  for  the  New  York  &  Cuba  Steamship 
Co.,  As  being  intended  for  the  Cuban  service,  which  is  generally 
regarded  as  coastwise  trade,  although  technically  it  is  foreign.  The 
total  tonnage  of  these  four  boats  would  be  about  18,300  tons.  Two 
of  the  cargo  boats  in  the  list  are  intended  for  the  Great  Lakes,  two 
for  Puget  Sound,  and  one  for  Delaware  Bay.  All  the  other  genermi 
cargo  TOats  are  intended  for  the  coastwise  trade  except  a  9,000^ton 
▼essd  being  built  by  the  Union  Iron  Works  for  their  own  account. 
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sapposedly  for  speculation.  It  is  very  doubtful  if  any  material 
number  of  the  vessels  built  for  coastwise  trade  could  be  used  in  the 
oversea  trade  because  of  insufficient  bunker  capacity,  to  say  nothing 
of  other  features  of  their  construction. 

Under  construction  in  American  shipyards  the  total  number  of 
Government  vessels  are  81,  of  which  69  are  for  the  United  States  and 
12  are  for  foreign  governments.  The  cost  of  the  work  being  done  for 
the  Government  is  far  in  excess  of  the  cost  of  the  work  being  done  for 
private  owners.  In  addition  to  new  work,  our  shipyards  are  doing 
repair  work  on  207  merchant  vessels  of  all  descriptions. 

Out  of  all  this  extraordinary  crowding  of  the  yards  the  net  result 
is  that  we  have  under  construction  three  general  cargo  steamers  in- 
tended for  foreign  trade,  giving  a  total  of  23,000  tons — considerably 
less  than  one-half  the  tonnage  of  one  Grerman  vessel  tied  up  in  New 
York  Harbor,  the  Vaderland.  Does  this  look  as  if  private  enterprise 
were  taking  care  of  the  situation  ? 

Compare  what  has  been  done  in  the  United  States  with  what  was 
accomplished  in  some  other  countries — ^in  Germany,  for  example. 
The  whole  sea-going  steam  merchant  marine  of  Germany  is  of  iron 
and  steel,  and  comprises  a  relatively  large  number  of  the  largest, 
fastest,  and  most  powerful  steamships  in  the  world.  The  two  largest, 
wealthiest,  and  most  powerful  single  steamship  companies  in  the 
world  are  the  Hamburg- American  Co.  and  the  North  German  Lloyd. 
The  former  is  opposed  to  any  subsidy.  The  latter  enjoys  a  subven- 
tion of  insignificant  amount  compared  to  tonnage  and  service,  and 
compared  to  what  we  ^ay  under  our  mail-contract  law.  Not  until 
after  1880  did  Germany  oegin  to  build  her  steamers.  In  1870  it  be- 
came imperative  for  the  consolidated  German  Empire  to  build  and 
equip  a  navy  in  its  own  shipyard.  The  demonstration  there  made 
gave  the  ship  companies  confidence  and  they  began  building  at  home, 
withdrawing  most  of  their  former  patronage  from  the  British  con- 
structors on  the  Clyde  and  Mersey.  The  merchant  marine  of  Ger- 
many is  under  the  general  supervision  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. 

There  are  seven  German  shipping  companies,  which  together  have 
a  total  of  3,510,000  gross  registered  tons.  There  are  in  all  43  German 
shipping  companies  with  more  than  20,000  gross  tons  each.  The 
service  has  developed  a  specialty  in  the  establishment  of  regular 
Unes,  and  until  the  war  there  was  line  traffic  connecting  Germany 
with  every  part  of  the  world  possessing  any  commercial  significance. 

In  return  for  the  little  aid  that  was  extended  to  the  North  German 
Uoyd,  the  company  agreed  to  (1)  fix  upon  certain  termini;  (2)  es^ 
tablish  certain  routes,  with  certain  stops;  (3)  establish  branch  Imes; 
(4)  raise  maximum  speed  to  13^  knots  per  hour  and  make  all  new 
steamers  for  this  service  not  less  than  6,000  tons;  (5)  pay  heavy 
penalties  for  failure  to  carry  out  the  contract.  By  this  contract  the 
foreign  commerce,  national  influence,  and  progress  of  Germany  were 
carried  to  East  Asia,  Australia,  East  Africa,  and  the  Mediterranean 
\sj  separate  lines. 

The  Hamburg- American  Line  alone,  at  the  beginning  of  1913,  em- 
braced 74  regular  steamship  lines.  It  owned  192  ships,  with  a  gross 
registered  tonnage  of  1,254,000.  In  1911  this  line  carried  403,000 
ptasengers  and  7,990,000  tons  of  freight    The  next  largest  oomr 
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pany— 4he  North  Grerman  Lloyd,  at  the  begruminff  of  1918,  possessed 
188  ships,  with  an  aggregate  of  821,000  registered  tons.  In  1911  the 
line  moved  514,000  passengers  and  8,590,000  tons  of  freight 

On  June  30,  1915,  there  were  2,794  vessels  of  the  United  States  of 
1,818,775  gross  tons  registered  for  foreign  trade.  Of  this  number  26 
steamers  of  147,070  gross  tons  belonged  to  the  Standard  Oil  Co. 
(New  Jersey) ;  24  steamers  of  118,243  gross  tons,  to  the  United  Fruit 
Co. ;  and  10  steamers  of  48,271  gross  tons,  to  the  Steel  Corporation ; 
total  for  the  three,  60  steamers  of  808,584  gross  tons.  These  totals 
subtracted  from  the  general  total  above  leave  for  all  other  owners 
2,784  vessels  of  1,562,950  gross  tons.  One  single  German  line  in  1914 
nearly  equaled  all  our  foreign-trade  tonnage. 

The  Standard  Oil  ships  are  tankers,  built  particularly  to  carry  oil 
in  bulk,  and  there  export  trade  is  practically  confined  to  oil.  On  the 
,  return  voyage  these  steamers  sometime^  carry  small  amounts  of  mis- 
cellaneous imports.  The  United  Fruit  Co.'s  shii)s  are  specially  built 
ships  with  refrigerating  apparatus,  and  their  import  cargoes  into 
the  United  States  consist  almost  wholly  of  bananas  and  other  tropical 
fruits.  They  export  from  the  United  States  large  quantities  of  mis- 
cellaneous general  cargo,  and  the  company's  steamers  are  the  largest 
transportation  factor  m  the  export  trade  of  the  United  States  to  the 
countries  of  Central  and  South  America  and  the  West  India  Islands, 
with  which  the  steamers  trade.  Manjr  of  these  steamers  do  a  large 
general  passenger  business.  They  carried  700,000  tons  of  general  ex- 
port cargo  from  the  United  States  last  year. 

As  to  the  cargoes  of  the  steel  corporation  ships,  mv  understanding 
is  that  in  addition  to  steel  products  and  raw  material  for  steel  manu- 
facture, these  ships  also  engage  in  general  commerce.  I  understand 
that  they  operate  only  a  freight  service  to  the  west  coast  of  South 
America  and  their  only  passenger  boat,  the  Crofton  HaU^  to  Brazil 
and  River  Platte  ports. 

The  cargo  boats  of  the  New  York  &  South  American  Steamship 
Co.  and  the  Crofton  Hall  are  the  only  American  vessels  in  the  South 
American  trade,  exceptiujg  the  United  Fruit  Co.'s  ships  to  Colombia, 
which  are  generally  classified  with  the  Central  American  trade. 

This  is  our  situation,  while  for  the  year  1918-14  our  imports  by 
water  amounted  to  $1,737,708,658  and  our  exports  to  $2,047,759,859, 
and  for  the  year  1914-15  (ending  June  80,  both  years)  our  imports 
amount  to  $1,526,269,412  and  our  exports  to  $2,466,356,068.  Shi^s 
imder  British  flag  are  our  main  reliance  for  enabling  us  to  do  tms 
business.  Yet  such  ships  under  existing  conditions  are  likely  at  any 
time  to  be  requisitioned  for  Government  purposes,  and  the  British 
Government  has  recently  materially  increased  its  income  taxes,  of 
which  shipowners  must  pay  their  share,  and  this  will  be  reflected  in 
further  incrc.ises  to  the  present  stag^ring  freight  rates.  Again^  the 
British  Government  will  not  permit  Americans  to  charter  British 
ships.  Did  not  the  British  Government  recently,  through  its  board 
of  trade,  take  its  entire  tonnage  away  from  Argentina  and  send  the 
ships  to  Australia  for  cargoes  and  thus  paralyze  Argentina's  trade 
in  meat  with  depressing  consequences  in  other  trade? 

Our  position,  then,  is  one  or  abject  dependence  on  foreign  ships 
for  carrying  the  ^eat  bulk  of  our  overseas  commerce.  It  is  impera- 
tive that  we  inquire,  How  are  we  to  build  up,  not  merely  a  merchant 
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marine,  but  an  American  merchant  marine?  Not  by  having  Amer- 
ican citizens  investing  in  ships  sailing  under  foreign  flags  and  owing 
allegiance  to  foreign  countnes.  Not  by  having  j!^ericans  invest  in 
ships  flying  our  flag  but  really  owned  and  controlled  by  foreign  in- 
terests. Nor  yet  by  having  ships  of  American  re^stry  largely  or 
wholly  owned  bv  -Ajnerican  citizens  but  in  combination  with  foreign 
Unes  which  will  have  the  power  to  parcel  out  the  routes  and  tne 
business  and  fix  the  traffic  rate& 

An  American  merchant  marine  means,  if  there  be  any  sinceritv  in 
the  name,  merchant  ships  having  American  registry,  controlled  by 
Americans,  operated  bv  Americans  for  Americans,  independent  of 
any  supervision  or  influence  by  any  other  country  or  people.  It 
should  pe  ample  in  tonnage  to  carry  the  export  and  import  trade  of 
the  United  States.  It  should  be  operated  efficiently  and  be  forever 
free  from  foreign  domination. 

I  do  not  know  how  this  can  now  be  secured  except  by  govem- 
moital  control.  Even  if  individual  enterprise  could  be  developed 
sofficiently  strong  and  effective  to  produce  an  adequate  tonnage,  pri- 
vate control  of  ocean  transportation  may  serve  the  purpose  to-aay, 
and  to-morrow  may  join  foreign  combinations  in  utter  disregara 
both  of  investors  and  the  public.  The  record  of  the  past  shows  that 
this  has  fre^ently  been  done.  That  would  mean  tnat  the  United 
States,  notwithstanding  the  nominal  tonnage  under  its  flag,  was  still 
dependent  upon  other  nations  for  its  ocean  transportation.  We  ought 
to  control  our  own. 

As  to  private  control,  there  are  two  great  obstacles  to  cont^id  with : 
First,  the  capital  required  to  make  even  a  small  beginning  runs  into 
millions.  Where  is  this  capital  to  be  had  ?  Only  great  concerns  like 
the  Standard  Oil  Co.,  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  and  the 
United  Fruit  Co.  can  find  the  means.  They  are  able  to  build  the 
^ps  to  carry  their  own  ^oods  to  foreign  markets.  But  the  great 
number  of  producers  in  this  country  can  not  do  it,  each  for  himself, 
nor  form  sufficient  cooperation  to  do  it.  The  capital  required,  I 
apprehend,  will  be  found  to  be  controlled  by  those  interested  in  main- 
taining the  situation  as  it  is — ^with  practically  no  competition. 

Second,  the  independent  luie,  wnen  established,  is  in  danger  of 
being  confrcmted  with  rebat^  and  other  practices  which  may  drive 
it  (m  the  rocks  of  despair.  Fighting  ships  of  the  combinations  have 
operated  heretofore  m  that  enterprising  way  and  are  likely  to  be 
brought  into  the  same  service  at  any  time. 

In  the  New  York  World  for  September  25  last  appeared  state- 
ments, including  one  by  F.  B.  Boulton,  president  of  the  Federal  For- 
warding Co.,  who  quite  circumstantially  charged  that  "  a  triple  com- 
bination," consisting  of  the  British  Government,  the  Netherlands 
Oversea  Trust,  and  the  Holland- America  line,  is  operating  so  suc- 
cessfully that  the  profits  of  the  Federal  Forwarding  Co.  have  been 
wiped  out  through  the  detention  of  their  ships  with  valuable  cargoes, 
even  thou^  the  ships  had  been  loaded  and  the  manifests  passed  by 
Briti^  consular  agents  in  the  United  States  before  the  departure  of 
the  craft.  Some  independent  companies  charge  that  a  fourth  mem- 
b«,  Lloyds',  has  been  added  to  the  combination.    Mr.  Boulton  said : 

My  company  is  openly  fighting  this  Holland-America  Line.  We  are  giving 
kiwer  rates,  and  we  could  make  money  at  these  rates  if  it  were  not  for  the 
dBtaitloD  of  our  cargoes. 
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This  shows  how  little  chance  the  average  American  has  who  tries 
to  get  into  the  overseas  steamship  business  in  competition  with  these 
interests,  and  argues  most  forcibly  that  an  American  merchant  ma- 
rine for  the  overseas  trades,  as  distinguished  from  the  coastwise 
trades,  can  only  be  successfully  inaugurated  by  the  Government. 

Take  another  illustration.  It  appears  that  Brazil  allows  a  reduc- 
tion of  duty  of  20  per  cent  on  American  cement.  That  oujght  to 
insure  us  that  trade.  But  what  happened?  A  gentleman  who  has 
experience  in  that  directicm  tells  me : 

The  Europeaoa  by  an  aggressive  propaganda  In  the  press  have  educated  South 
Americans  to  believe  that  North  American  cement  is  worthless,  and  as  a  result 
England,  Belgium,  and  Germany  have  controlled  the  markets  of  those  countries 
for  that  article.  Kraemer  &  Co.,  of  Rio,  received  samples  of  North  American 
cement  and  decided  to  give  it  a  triaL  They  ordered  several  thousand  barrels 
which  were  distributed  on  arrival  in  Brazil  and  gave  great  satisfaction.  As 
a  result,  Kraemer  &  Ck>.  placed  a  big  order  for  North  American  cement  in  the 
United  States.  The  European  cement  manufacturers  were  not  long  in  learning 
of  this,  and  they  immediately  proceeded  to  arouse  their  Governments.  As  a 
result,  the  foreign  European  lines,  operating  from  New  York  to  Brazil,  immedi- 
ately raised  the  freight  rates  on  cement,  absorbing  the  preferentials  given 
by  BrazU,  causing  the  cancellation  of  the  order  for  American  cement,  thus 
compeUing  the  Brazilians  to  get  their  supply  from  England,  Belgium,  and  Ger- 
many. 

This  gentlemaa's  view  is  : 

This  is  only  one  of  the  many  object  lessons  which  go  to  prove  that  reciprocity 
with  South  America,  or  any  other  country  for  that  matter,  amounts  to  nothing 
on  paper,  unless  it  is  backed  up  by  an  American  ocean  transportation  system 
owned  and  controUed  by  Americans  and  under  the  supervision  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  Just  as  our  railroads  are. 

This  experience,  typical  of  what  may  be  expected  under  existing 
conditions,  and  the  conclusions  urged  should  conmiand  consideration. 

It  would  seem  quite  clear  that  we  can  no  longer  afford  to  be  de- 
pendent upon  others  for  practically  the  sole  means  of  transporting 
our  commerce.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  say  that  their  interests 
must  control  them,  and  we  know  their  interests  are  not  always  our 
own.  In  times  of  national  emergency  certainly,  and  in  ordinary 
times  most  probably,  they  will  consider  their  interests  first.  There 
is  no  way  we  can  care  for  the  great  and  increasing  foreign  commerce 
of  this  country  except  by  having  in  the  hands  of  Americans  the  mov- 
ing bridge  between  us  and  other  countries.  When  foreign  commer- 
cial competitors  control  the  ocean  transportation,  what  can  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  expect? 

Through  lack  of  merchant  vessels  to  carry  its  cotton  abroad  the 
South  suffered  a  loss  of  over  $2(X),()()OL()00  last  year.  The  farmers  of 
the  Northwest  for  the  same  reason  suffered  losses  of  millions.  Phos- 
phate could  not  be  moved  at  all.  Lumber  and  coal  shipments  were 
serioudy  limited.  Our  merchants  and  manufacturers  likewise  sus- 
tained heavy  losses  and  thousands  were  out  of  employment  who  other- 
wise would  have  been  regularly  engaged  if  the  United  States  had 
controlled  ample  fleets  of  American  ships.  On  occasions  we  hear 
quite  a  little  about  our  independence  and  freedom.  On  land  the 
United  States  is  a  full-grown  man;  on  the  sea,  a  child  in  a  rowboat 
without  a  life  belt 
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In  tatnsmitting  the  proceedings  of  the.  Pan-American  Ccmferenee 
to  the  President,  Secretary  McAdoo  says : 

Th»«  was  ananlmons  opinion  that  two  things  are  essential  to  the  development 
of  trade  and  improved  relations  between  the  Latin-American  nations  and  the 
United  States,  via : 

1.  The  granting  by  United  States  bankers  and  business  men  of  ample  credits 
to  Latin  America  and  the  prompt  provision  of  the  necessary  organization  and 
facilities  for  this  purpose. 

2.  The  prompt  establishment  of  adequate  steamship  facilities  between  the 
leading  porta  of  the  United  States  and  South  America  which  the  conference,  by 
resolution,  declared  **  a  vital  and  imperative  necessity.*' 

No  one  wishes  to  stifle  or  hamper  private  enterprise;  but  it  would 
be  folly  to  close  our  eyes  to  the  facts^  and  it  would  be  inexcusable 
shortsightedness  not  to  profit  by  most  trying  experiences.  Those 
who  contend  sliippinff  ^ould  be  left  to  private  enterprise  admit  that 
the  ocean  t<»mage  of  the  United  States  registered  for  foreign  trade 
has  declined  from  more  than  two  and  a  half  million  tons  in  1861 
(2,642,628)  to  a  little  more  than  a  million  tons  (1,076,162)  in  1914. 
This  tonnage,  by  reason  of  additions  under  the  registry  act  of  1914, 
on  June  30,  1915,  reached  li,81d,775  gross  tons.  The  amount  of  ton- 
nage entering  and  clearing  at  seaports  from  and  to  foreign  countries 
has  increased,  of  course,  many  times  since  1861.  It  is  nearly  three 
times  as  ^p-eat  as  it  was  in  1887.  Whereas  American  ships  under  our 
flag  earned  65per  cent  of  our  commerce  in  1861,  they  carried  9.7  ijer 
cent  in  1914.  The  vessel^  of  one  foreign  country  alone.  Great  Britain, 
carried  53.7  per  cent. 

With  these  facts  conceded,  it  is  difficult  to  follow  the  logic  of  the 
argument  which  commits  us  to  the  course  heretofore  pursued  as  the 
best  or  the  acceptable  method  of  building  up  our  merchant  marine. 
The  irresistible  conclusion  must  be  that  by  pursuing  that  course  our 
fla^  will  inevitably  vanish  from  the  seas,  as  it  has  been  gradually 
doing  during  the  past  50  years. 

Our  tonnage  engaged  m  coastwise  and  inland  trade  has  steadily 
increased  for  many  years.  On  the  Great  Lakes  especially  is  employed 
a  fine  and  powerful  merchant  fleet — 610  vessels  of  2,352,264  tons.  Its 
development  has  been  most  ffratifying,.and  it  is  pleasing  to  note  that 
without  anv  subsidy  or  subvention  of  any  land  there  we  have  an 
example  ox  the  cheapest  and  most  efficient  means  and  method  of 
takinff  care  of  water-borne  commerce  in  the  world.  None  but  Amer- 
ican mips  can  engage  in  this  coastwise  and  inland  trade,  and  these 
are  exempt  from  tonnage  dues.  This  has  always  been  our  policy  and 
the  law.  We  have  no  serious  problem  re^ardm^  our  coastwise  and 
inland  service.  There  is  no  complaint  of  insufficient  ships  or  inade- 
qnate  service. 

In  speaking  of  merchant  marine  here  we  have  reference  to  merchant 
ships  engaged  in  the  overseas  trade.  What  laws  affect  these  ?  We 
heur  it  averred  by  people  who  plainly  do  not  know  what  our  navi^- 
ttoQ  laws  are  that  tney  are  antiquated  and  constitute  a  large  factor  in 
causing  the  decay  of  our  merchant  marine.  The  challenge  to  point 
out  SQ^  laws  has  been  met  by  silence  or  meaningless  generalization. 
It  is  true  that  selfish  interests  did  begin  to  make  themselves  felt  in 
the  making  of  the  Constitution,  and  subsequently  in  absurd  laws. 
Later,  tiioae  who,  in  a  mistaken  way,  thought  they  should  benefit  the 
riupyards,  no  matter  at  what  cost  to  trade  and  commerce,  by  creating 
S  B— 64-1— vol  41 6 
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monopoly  and  ^ving  high  protection  for  their  benefit,  did  write  into 
statutes  provisions  which  had  the  effect  of  harming  the  special 
industry  they  were  aimed  to  benefit  and  seriously  injuring  shipping. 

But  away  back  in  1880  began  a  crusade  to  do  away  with  these  laws, 
and  gradually  as  their  bad  effects  became  apparent  they  have  crum- 
bled until  to-day  the  only  feature  of  our  navigation  laws  designed 
solely  to  protect  shipbuilding  and  establish  monopolv  which  re- 
mains on  the  statute  books  is  section  4347  of  Revised  Statutes,  pro- 
viding that  foreign-built  vessels  can  not  engage  in  the  coasting  trade 
of  the  United  States.  Even  this  does  not,  of  course,  affect  the  Amer- 
ican merchant  marine  in  the  foreign  trade. 

Our  first  registry  act  (the  eleventh  law  passed  by  the  American 
Congress)  was  passed  September  1,  1789,  and  restricted  American 
registry  to  ships  built  in  the  United  States  or  ships  not  built  in  the 
United  States  but  belonging  to  citizens  of  the  United  States,  on  May 
16,  1789.  On  December  31,  1792,  Congress  passed  a  registry  law, 
more  elaborate  in  detail,  taking  the  place  of  the  first  and  maintaining 
the  same  essential  principles,  excluding  foreign-built  ships  from 
American  registry.  That  was  changed  in  1912  and  completely  re- 
pealed in  1914,  so  that  ships  may  be  built  or  purchased  anywhere 
and  admitted  to  American  registry  for  foreign  trade,  but,  as  hereto- 
fore, ownership  of  American  ships  is  restricted  to  "citizens  of  tUe 
United  States,  or  a  corporation  organized  under  the  laws  of  the 
States  thereof."  But  this  has  been  held  not  to  prevent  foreign  capi- 
tal to  an  indefinite  extent  being  invested  in  a  corporation  owning 
American  ships. 

Other  laws  provided  that  the  master  of  an  American  ship,  and  all 
the  officers  in  charge  of  a  watch,  including  the  pilots,  must  be  Ameri- 
can citizens.  In  1914  Congress  authorized  the  President  by  Execu- 
tive order  to  suspend  this  requirement  for  a  period  of  seven  years, 
which  he  did. 

Since  1871  foreign  materials  for  shipbuilding  have  been  admitted 
free  of  duty.  Since  1909  such  materials,  as  well  as  all  articles  neces- 
sary for  the  outfit  and  equipment  of  ships,  have  been  duty  free,  with 
this  proviso,  that  vessels  receiving  these  rebates  of  duties  '^  shall  not 
be  aUow;ed  to  engage  in  the  coastwise  trade  of  the  United  States 
more  than  six  months  in  any  one  year,"  except  upon  payment  of  the 
duties  remitted ;  and  that  vessels  built  for  foreign  account  and  owner- 
ship shall  not  engage  in  this  trade.  The  Panama  Canal  act  of  1912 
and  the  tariff  act  of  1913  provide  for  free  materials  and  equipment 
for  ships  in  the  coastwise  trade  as  well  as  the  foreign  trade. 

The  tariff  act  of  1913  (paragraph  J,  subsection  6)  provided  for  a 
reduction  of  duties  of  5  per  cent  on  all  goods  imported  in  American 
bottoms.    This  provision  is  in  question  in  the  courts. 

The  only  other  law  I  can  recall  which  might  be  cited  as  bearing  on 
the  subject  is  what  is  known  as  the  seamen's  law.  passed  in  1914, 
going  into  effect  November  4, 1915,  as  to  vessels  of  tne  United  States, 
and  March  5, 1916,  as  to  foreign  vessels,  except  such  parts  as  conflict 
with  treaties  or  conventions,  and  those  take  effect  on  the  expiraticm 
of  the  period  fixed  in  the  notice  of  abrogation.  This  law  is  being 
vigorously  assailed  by  shipping  interests,  but  of  course  it  has  neither 
helped  nor  hindered  American  shipping  in  the  past.  It  contains 
20  sections.  Shipowners  insist  on  amendments  changing  one  section 
and  striking  out  three.    Sixteen  sections  are  gen^al^  approved. 
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Bnt  we  hear  very  little  of  anything  good  in  the  law.  I  will  refer 
to  this  law  later. 

For  some  years  past  steel  ships  have  been  purchased  more  cheaply 
abroad  than  at  home.  American  capital  purchased  ships  abroad 
and  operated  them  under  foreign  flags.  This  was  done  by  forming 
corporations  in  foreign  countries — ^Americans  holding  practically  afl 
the  stock — ^because  aU  countries  have  required  that  the  owner  shall 
be  a  citizen  or  subject  of  the  country  whose  flag  the  ship  flies.  The 
corporation,  organized  xmder  the  laws  of  a  country,  is  regarded  as 
such  citizen  or  subject.  Foreign-built  ships  owned  by  Americans  in 
fact,  but  of  record  by  foreign  corporations,  have  about  equaled  in 
tonnage  ships  registered  imder  the  American  flag  for  foreim  trade. 

The  Democratic  national  platform  in  1880  declared  for  "  iree  ships 
and  a  living  chance  for  American  commerce  on  the  seas  and  on  the 
land."  The  Panama  Canal  act  of  1912  was  the  first  firm,  direct  step 
in  the  accomplidiment  of  this  end.  Even  under  that,  after  many 
years  of  effort  in  that  direction,  only  foreign-built  ships  less  than 
5  years  old,  owned  by  Americans,  were  enabled  to  raise  their  own 
flag.  Section  5  of  the  Panama  Canal  act  of  August  24, 1912,  allowed 
foreign-built  vessels,  steam  or  sail,  certified  by  the  Steamboat-Inspec- 
tion Service  as  safe  to  carrj  dry  and  perishable  cargo  and  not  more 
than  5  years  old,  to  be  registered  for  foreign  trade,  including  trade 
with  the  Philippines,  Guam,  and  Tutuila. 

In  March,  1914.  before  there  was  even  a  rumor  of  a  European  war, 
Secretary  Eedfield  asked  for  the  passa^  of  the  registry  act  of 
August,  1914.  which  eliminated  that  limitation  as  to  age  and  af- 
firmed in  full  the  traditional  Democratic  policy.  This  measure, 
enacted  and  put  into  operation  during  the  present  national  adminis- 
tration, has  been  a  distmct  and  undisputed  success.  It  has  brought, 
as  already  stated,  our  tonnage  registered  for  fore^ign  trade  from 
1,076,152  tons  on  June  30,  1914,  to  1,813,775  gross  tons  in  1915.  Of 
course,  this  does  not  mean  that  that  much  new  tonnage  has  been 
built  or  acquired  during  that  time  by  American  owners.  Most  of 
this  increase  resulted  from  the  transfer  of  American-owned  ships 
from  foreign  to  American  registry,  which  the  r^stry  act  allowed. 

The  Act  of  June  28,  1864,  provided  that  "officers  of  vessels  of 
the  United  States  shall  be  in  aU  cases  citizens  of  the  United  States." 
Many  vessels,  otherwise  eligible  to  registry  under  the  acts  of  191^ 
and  1914  above  mentioned,  carried  oflacers  who  were  not  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  and  these  vessels  desired  to  take  American  registry. 
The  Dollar  Line,  with  English  officers,  was  among  those  enabled  to 
qualify.  Accordingly,  pursuant  to  section  2  of  the  ship  registry  act 
of  August  18,  1914,  the  Executive  order  of  September  4,  1914,  was 
iBBued,  permitting  alien  officers  on  ships  admitted  to  registry  to 
searve  until  September  4, 1921. 

It  has  been  charged  tliat  our  plan  of  tonna^  measurement  is  un- 
fair to  ships  under  our  flag.  This,  like  certain  other  criticisms  of 
the  laws,  is  without  justification.  There  is  no  need  of  any  new  leg- 
idation  on  that  subiect.  The  Commerce  Department  has  made 
regulations  practically  adopting  the  -British  regulations  as  to 
measurement,  so  there  is  now  no  adverse  discrimination  in  tonnage 
dues. 

Some  one  may  ask,  "  What  about  the  seamen's  law  which  went  into 
elect  on  the  4th  of  this  month?"    I  will  give  a  few  facts  about  that 
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law.  It  has  been  so  roundly  abused  in  large  part,  if  not  wholly,  un- 
justly, that  great  prejudice  has  been  created  against  it.  The  mere 
mention  of  it  has  got  to  be  as  alarmine  as  the  mark  of  the  beast  in 
Bevelation.  It  certainly  has  some  admirable  provisions  and  ap- 
parently few  objectionable  ones.  Perhaps  these  can  be  improved 
or  elimmated.  It  would  have  been  fair  to  wait  until  the  Department 
at  Commerce  had  construed  it  and  adopted  reflations  unaer  it  be- 
fore indulging  in  violent  denunciation.  While  we  are  getting  it 
into  operation  and  seeing  how  it  works  it  may  help  the  patience  of 
our  friends  the  shipowners  to  reflect  on  the  old  teaching  of  the 
vikinffs  that  "whoever  was  never  wounded  was  never  happy." 

It  has  been  claimed  for  years,  I  believe,  that  by  reason  of  some 
laws  or  regulations  respecting  seamen  on  our  ships  the  co^  of  op- 
erating under  our  flag  is  greater  than  under  foreign  flags.  These 
laws  or  regulations  have  to  do  with  the  number,  the  accommodations, 
and  the  :&od  of  the  crews  on  each  ship.  It  is  also  claimed  tliat 
American  crews  demand  higher  wages  than  crews  on  foreign  ships. 
It  is  now  claimed  that  the  seamen's  law  will  increase  this  difference 
in  operating  expense  to  our  disadvantage. 

In  the  first  place,  I  have  no  sympathy  with  those  who  ask  that 
sailors  on  American  ships  be  put  on  a  level  as  to  wa^^es  and  treat- 
ment with  the  seamen  ox  certam  other  countries.  In  the  next  place^ 
if  we  are  to  ever  have  a  naval  reserve,  we  should  have  trainea  sea- 
men to  man  the  vessels.  We  must  make  it  worth  while  for  our  young 
men  to  go  to  sea.  In  time  of  trouble  it  would  be  a  hazardous  situation 
for  us  to  be  dependent  on  foreigners  to  man  our  vessels  and  fight 
for  our  flag.  Tneir  native  land  might  be  involved  and  such  seamen 
might  refuse  or  do  worse.  Suppose  the  seamen's  law  does  subject 
the  lines  to  some  extra  expense;  they  could  scarcely  feel  it  Refer 
to  the  statement  in  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  of  October 
27  last,  under  the  heading  "Mercantile  Marine  Makes  Large  Gain 
in  Earnings."    Among  other  things,  it  says : 

At  the  current  estimated  rates  of  earnings  the  latematioDal  Bdercaiitile  Ma- 
rine is  earning  net  profits  of  between  $65,000i^XX)  and  $70,000,000  per  year. 

The  wages  of  crews  for  American  ships  can  not  very  wdl  be  re- 
duced by  any  lemslative  act  The  only  practical  alternative  is  to 
endeavor  by  legislation  to  Qiake  a  free  market  in  American  seaports 
for  the  hiring  of  seamen.  Heretofore,  if  a  seaman  arriving  m  an 
American  port  on  a  foreign  ship  left  the  employ  of  his  diip,  he  was 
arrested  as  a  deserter  and  returned  to  his  ship.  This  sort  of  servitude 
exists  in  no  other  vocation.  The  seamen's  act  does  away  with  this. 
Hereafter  seamen  arriving  in  American  ports  may  leave  their  em- 
ployment without  fear  of  arrest,  though  they  will  forfeit  half  theii* 
wages.  This  great  additicm  to  the  supply  of  available  6eam«[i  for 
American  ships  must  tend  to  reduce  the  seamen's  wages  on  AmericaB 
ships,  if  unduly  Ugh.  At  the  same  time  it  will  cause  owners  of 
foreign  vessels  to  increase  the  wages  of  their  seamen  to  keep  them 
from  leaving.  As  a  result,  seamen's  wages  an  American  vessels  and 
foreign  vessels  will  become  equalised.  I  find  that  ^e  strongest 
objection  to  the  seamen's  act  on  the  Atlantic  coast  comes  fnmi 
foreim  shipping  interests.  As  to  the  action  of  the  Pacific  Mail 
abandoning  their  trans-Pacific  service,  it  would  take  too  much  time 
to  go  into  the  subject  fully,  but  I  may  assure  you  that  there  is  nothing 
in  the  seamen's  act  whidi  necessitated  their  action.    Mr.  Justus 
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WardfiD,  surveyor  at  the  port  of  San  Francisco,  has  rust  made  a 
repent  in  which  he  diows  tnat  on  eyerv  trip  which  the  I^acific  Mail 
steamers  MongoUa  and  Manchuria  made  the  Pacific  Mail  Co.  cleared 
S128,000  net.  Each  of  these  steamers  made  about  eight  trips  a  year. 
Sorveyor  Wardell  rep(»*tB  that  a  Padfic  Mail  official  stated  to  him  that 
compbance  with  tiie  seam^i's  act  would  have  necessitated  changes  in 
the  enmne  room  onlv.  These  changes,  Surveyor  Wardell  r^orts, 
would  have  cost  the  Pacific  Mail  only  $1,000  a  month  extra.  Figure 
it  out  youroelf .  Net  annual  profits  of  each  ship,  $1,024,000.  Increased 
cost  of  operatimi  cm  account  of  ih%  seamen's  act^  $12,000.  The  fi^ht  on 
die  seamen's  law  assumes  the  attitude  of  a  ccmtest  between  the  decent 
instincts  of  man  and  his  gainful  appetites.  There  are  those  who 
say  that  the  Pactfie  Mail  quit  because  Uvey  had  to  make  ^rood  on  their 
miginal  announcement  in  view  of  the  furore  that  the  press  had  made 
over  it.  At  any  rate,  they  were  able  to  cash  in  a  good  big  prt^ton  the 
transaction,  sufficient  t»  more  than  double  the  market  price  of  the 
0(»npaay's  stock.  It  is  said  that  one  of  these  ships  loaoing  on  the 
Pacific  coast  will  earn  two-thirds  of  her  cost  on  the  single  voyage  to 
Europe.  Although  they  absolutely  abandon^  their  natrons  who 
fomiriied  ail  Uie  business  they  could  take  care  of  ana  turned  the 
bows  of  their  ships  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic,  sold  and  trans- 
ferred them,  they  are  still  operated  under  the  American  flag,  and 
the  seatmen's  law  applies  as  well  in  oom  ocean  as  the  other.  This 
kind  of  thing  em^rfiasiaes  the  view  that  we  are  confronted  with  an 
absolute  necessity  thai  aome  agency  shall  ri^  now  provide  steam- 
ship service  under  oax  flag  between  the  United  States  and  foreign 
countries. 

It  will  not  be  denied  tiiat  we  have  to-day — and  they  mny  pass  soon 
if  not  taken  advantage  of — marvelous  opportunities  for  extending 
our  trade  throu^out  the  world.  When  gentlemen  say  that  our 
laws  and  r^ulations  deter  or  stand  in  the  way  of  re-creating  a  mer- 
chant marine ;  when  they  say  that  they  have  been  forced  to  give  up 
the  Pacific  entirely  and  that  they  can  not  compete  on  the  ocean  with 
foreign  lines^  all  tney  say  but  fiumidies  unanswerable  argument  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  Grovernmeaot  to  step  in  and  supply  the  ocean 
transportation  facilities  which  it  is  of  vital  interest  to  the  whole 
country  should  be  bad  and  maintained.  We  eet  the  trade  we  want 
by  goin^  after  it^  We  can  make  and  sell  in  uie  foreign  markets  of 
the  worM,  when  transportation  facilities  are  provided  at  reasonable 
rites,  }Qst  as  good  articles  for  as  little  money  as  any  other  country* 
No  individual  country  need  dominate  the  seas.  Our  export  trade 
diould  materially  increase  with  the  Orient  and  Latin  America,  and 
it  will  if  sUps  flying  the  American  flag  are  put  in  operation  to  open 
ap  the  routes  and  maiiitain  a  pennanent  and  proper  service. 

Is  a  great,  powerfol,  rich  country  like  the  Umted  States  to  sur- 
r^syixsi  to  a  eombftnation  of  shippii^;  interests^  throw  up  its  hands, 
and  confess  itself  absolutely  helpless  and  hopeless,  and  unable  to 
keep  its  flas  on  the  seas^  to  protect  its  commerce,  to  take  the  surplus 
products  or  its  fields,  mines,  and  factories  to  the  waiting  markets  of 
the  world,  there  to  ^cdiange  them  for  the  thin^  w«  need  in  those 
markets,  settling  the  balance  in  bills  expressed  in  dollars  and  cents 
OD  our  financial  centers?  For  50  years  we  have  hoped  that  indi- 
Tiduals  would  engage  in  that  most  profitable  business  with  American 
iiips.    Our  diiefuivestora  in  &hippin|;  have  solemnly  said  that  ^'  free 
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ships  "  would  not  induce  them  to  give  their  ships  American  registry 
unaer  norma:!  conditions.  Although  the  legislation  for  free  ships 
will  help,  as  it  has  already  helped,  when  peace  is  restored  our  flag 
will  be  hauled  down  on  many  vessels,  we  are  told;  and  if  that  be 
true,  our  problem  will  remain  unsolved  if  we  rest  where  we  are. 

We  have  noted  that  our  exports  increased  this  year  over  last.  We 
have  observed  that  our  shipyards  are  working  to  capacity.  We  have 
seen  American  tonnage  increase  since  the  registry  act  of  1914  went 
into  effect,  and  the  percentage  of  commerce  carried  in  American  bot- 
toms increase.  But  we  must  face  the  facts,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
our  imports  have  decreased;  that  over  $700,000,000  of  our  exports 
are  solely  for  war  purposes.  ^  Freights  have  gone  mountain-high,  and 
in  some  instances  are  prohibitorv — ^instance,  phosphate,  coal,  lum- 
ber, and  other  products.  Some  of  our  products  can  not  be  moved  at 
all  over  sea  where  the  markets  are.  Our  yards  are  busy  mainly  with 
naval  work,  and  very  little  new  construction  of  merchant  ships  for 
foreign  trade  is  goin^  on.  The  world's  ocean  tonnage  has  greatly 
decreased.  Export  of  ^'  regular  merchandise "  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1915,  is  nearly  $200,000,000  less  than  in  1914.  To  North 
America  the  decrease  was  52  millions,  10  per  cent;  to  South  America, 
25  millions,  20  i>er  cent;  to  Oceania,  6  millions,  7  per  cent  The 
present  year,  it  is  claimed,  we  have  exported  only  32  per  cent  as 
many  agricultural  implements,  52  per  cent  as  many  sewing  machines, 
33  per  cent  as  many  steel  rails,  as  we  did  in  the  year  before  the  war. 
The  fimires  show,  too,  that  we  are  actually  losing  our  exports  to  the 
neutral  countries  faster  than  to  the  belligerents. 

However,  the  trade  is  not  only  ready  lor  us,  but  insistent.  If  we 
had  the  carriers  now  our  foreign  commerce  would  enormously  in- 
crease. This  is  shown  by  the  comparison  of  the  exports  for  the  ei^ht 
mcmths  ending  August,  1915,  with  those  of  the  eight  months  ending 
August,  1914,  which  ought  to  be  mentioned  in  connection  with  the 
estimate  for  the  year  ju^  given.  The  strong  tendency  is  for  our  ex- 
ports of  "  regular  merchandise  "  to  assume  normal  proportions  even 
now.  For  instance,  in  the  exports  to  Europe  in  the  eight  months  last 
mentioned  there  was  an  increase  of  857  millions,  109  per  cent;  to 
North  America  an  increase  is  shown  of  nearly  3  millions;  to  South 
America  an  increase  of  21  millions,  32  per  cent ;  to  Asia  a  gain  of  over 
28  millions,  46  per  cent;  to  Oceania  an  increase  of  12  millions,  24 
per  cent;  to  Africa  an  increase  of  5  millions,  31  per  cent.  The  total 
of  our  exports  grew  920  million  dollars  in  these  eight  months,  or  70 
per  cent. 

Do  not  doubt,  however,  that  our  exporters  are  paying  foreign  ship- 
owners dearly  for  this  business.  The  Bate  on  sram  to  Liverpool  is 
40  cents  a  bushel,  while  before  the  war  it  was  4  cents.  The  rate  on 
flour  has  gone  from  12  cents  to  65  cents  a  himdred  pounds.  On  pro- 
visions the  rate  is  increased  from  $5  a  ton  to  $1  a  nimdred  pounds. 
On  cotton  the  rate  is  $1.25,  where  formerly  it  was  20  cents  a  hundred 
pounds.  Eastern  railroad  terminals  are  congested,  due  to  lack  of 
ships.  Freight  continues  to  pile  up  at  the  ports.  No  law  controls 
ocean  rates.  We  may  expect  to  pay  foreign  shipowners  their  own 
price,  and  that  price  will  be  higher  jret. 

Once  upon  a  time  Illinois  owed  millions  to  Europe ;  she  could  not 
pay  because  her  chief  means  of  raising  money,  the  grain  crop,  could 
not  avail  for  the  reason  that  ihere  was  lack  of  cheap  transportation ; 
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tnd,  again,  foreign  com  laws  excluded  her  wheat  from  a  market  in 
the  land  of  the  creditors.  Repudiation  was  threatened,  but  with 
rugged  honesty,  by  persistent  industry,  after  a  time,  the  debts  were 
fuUy  paid. 

Chir  markets  can  be  restricted  or  eliminated  without  resort  to  im- 
port laws — control  of  the  means  of  transportation  is  sufficient.  The 
welfare  of  our  producers  is  in  peril,  the  necessary  equipment  of  the 
nation  itself  is  mcomplete  when  we  are  dependent  on  foreign  vessels 
to  reach  markets.  The  government  can  bring  about  public  control  of 
^^rminals.  It  can  do  away  with  the  differentials  complained  of.  It 
can  regulate  rates  on  the  ocean  to  a  great  extent.  It  can  arrange  for 
through  bills  of  lading  and  reasonable  traffic  a^eements  with  con- 
necting land  carriers.  All  of  these  matters  which  have  been  men- 
tioned as  needing  correction  can  be  remedied — ^matters  which  indi- 
viduals can  not  reach  and  which  materially  affect  the  water  carriers. 

The  same  provision  that  the  Government  would  work  out  through 
the  shipping  board  for  the  ships  under  its  control  it  would  assist  in 
arranging  for  all  other  lines.  1  can  not  escape  the  strong  conviction 
that  our  problem  can  only  be  solved  along  the  lines  of  the  amendment 
to  Senate  6856,  offered  January  26  last.  I  do  not  mean  to  take  an 
arbitrary  position.  If  anything  better  is  proposed  or  any  modifica- 
tion is  suggested  that  reasonably  promises  to  improve  existing  con- 
ditions more  certainly  and  speedily,  to  serve  the  ends  of  justice  for 
all  concerned,  to  take  care  of  the  public  interests  and  achieve  the 
<x>nmion  good,  I  should  lend  it  what  support  I  could. 

We  have  seen  what  the  situation  is.  Although  the  minority  report 
on  the  ship-purchase  bill  (S.  6856)  argued  that  there  was  no  occasion 
to  be  disturbed,  that  really  a  let-alone  policy  wasprobably  the  wisest 
after  all — in  effect,  that  there  was  no  call  for  Congress  to  do  any- 
thing— I  think  it  may  be  agreed  that  there  is  widespread  demand  for 
resuscitating  our  merchant  marine.  '  The  truth  is,  delaying  action 
thus  far  by  filibustering  to  death  the  bill  before  the  last  Congress  has 
resulted  in  a  loss  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States  in  extortionate  freight  charges  and  loss  of 
commerce. 

The  records  show  tiat  enormous  profits  were  made  in  foreign  ship- 
ping before  the  war.  No  doubt  foreign  shipping  people  will  continue 
to  charge  American  merchants  the  last  cent  the  traffic  will  bean 
Even  before  the  European  war  there  was  no  certainty  or  stability 
about  rates  on  bulk  freights.  Since  then  contracts  have  been  vio- 
lated, agreements  disregarded,  quotations  ignored,  and  charges  fixed 
(irresp^ive  of  previous  agreements)  at  whatever  the  shipowners 
diose  to  name. 

The  cry  of  socialism  and  paternalism  has  been  raised.  A  mere 
name,  however  violently  shouted,  does  not  frighten  me.  That  cry 
has  been  raised  before.  Paternalism  and  socialism  were  shrieked 
when  other  legislation  which  put  the  Government  into  private  busi- 
ness, and  whi<m  the  people  would  not  countenance  repealing  now,  was 
proposed  and  enacted.  I  might  mention  as  attacked  on  similar 
erounds  the  postal-savings  law,  the  parcels-post  law,  the  rural  free- 
delivery  law ;  even  the  five  acts  in  reierence  to  agricultural  education, 
establishing  agricultural  colleges,  and  providing  for  agricultural 
extension  work;  respecting  the  Panama  railroad  and  steamship  line 
which  was  taken  over  by  the  Government;  providing  for  the  con- 
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struction  by  the  Grovemment  of  a  railroad  in  Alaska;  even  the 
measure  for  building  of  dams  for  power  and  irrigation  purposes,  the 
Government  manufacturing  its  own  cement.  The  bill  to  establid 
the  Federal  reserve  system  was  criticized  on  similar  grounds;  also 
the  law  creating  a  bureau  of  marine  insurance  in  the  Treasury 
Department  of  the  Government,  without  which  most  of  our  export 
trade  since  the  war  would  have  been  impossible.  Similar  protests 
and  dire  predictions  were  heard  when  the  Interstate  Commerce  C<»n- 
mission  was  established  under  the  administration  of  President  Cleve- 
land in  1887.  Railroad  authorities  themselves  pay  high  tribute  to 
that  j^eat  commission,  and  I  think  it  is  quite,  universally  conceded 
that  it  is  an  absolutely  necessary  portion  of  our  governmental  insli- 
tutions.  Le^lation  definitely  creating  a  permanent  merchant  marine 
will  enable  the  American  people  to  assert  and  protect  their  rights  and 
interests  in  the  vital  matter  of  ocean  transportation  and  over-Ideas 
trade^  and  I  know  of  no  other  way  of  reaching  that  point  or  aocom- 
plishmg  that  result. 

There  is  no  use  to  discuss  subsidy.  It  so  happens  that  the  United 
States  now  grants  to  four  ships  a  larger  subsidy — about  $750,000  a 
year— than  is  granted  by  anv  other  country  in  the  world  for  similar 
service.  The  favorable  mail  contracts  now  provided  for  by  law  are 
the  only  subvention  the  Government  will  give.  It  is  remarkable  how 
futile  these  have  been  in  the  buildinc  up  of  our  merchant  marine. 

Contrary  to  general  impression,  the  merchant  marine  of  the  mari- 
time nations  of  the  world  receives  no  subsidy.  Mail  subvention  for 
fast  mail  and  passenger  service,  yes;  but  a  subsidy  such  as  some  of 
the  opponents  to  the  Government  merchant  marine  ask  for,  no;  the 
ffreat  bulk  of  the  world's  ocean  commerce  is  carried  in  the  lowly 
"tramps"  or  nonpassenger  cargo  boats,  which  never  received  1 
cent  or  subsidy  from  any  country.  It  can  be  shown  that  the  normal 
profits  of  ocean  steamers  are  so  lar^e  that  it  is  absurd  to  talk  of 
subsidies  as  a  remedy  for  our  shippmff  plight.  Since  the  facts  are 
becoming  better  known,  those  who  advocate  subsidy  are  becoming 
fewer  in  number. 

I  believe  I  have  made  clear  that  none  of  the  remedies  advanced 
by  opponents  to  a  Government  merchant  marin#  will  do.  Our  present 
navigation  laws  are  not  at  fault;  subsidy  is  out  of  the  question,  and 
private  capital  will  not  or  can  not  provide  an  adequate  American 
mercantile  marine  for  the  overseas  trade. 

The  only  objections  I  have  heard  advanced  against  a  Government 
m^chant  manne  are  three :  First,  it  is  socialistic  I  believe  I  have 
answered  that. 

Second,  it  will  check  private  enterprise  from  going  into  the  over- 
seas shipping  business.  What  has  private  enterprise  done  in  all  the 
years  past  toward  building  up  an  American  mercnant  marine  ?  Prac- 
tically nothing.  Three  ocean  carriers  under  constructicm  in  a  year 
and  a  half  just  past,  when  our  trade  was  distressed  for  ships,  is  what 
individual  or  private  enterprise  has  given  us.  From  the  standpoint 
of  supplying  the  demands  of  commerce  and  trade,  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  needs  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  from  the  standpoint  of 
taking  our  rightful  place  on  the  seas,  from  the  standpoint  of  urgent 
national  necessity,  the  call  is  for  mail  and  cargo  ships,  convertible 
as  may  be  required  into  auxiliaries  and  transjports.  There  is  no  way 
open  to  us  but  for  the  Government  to  lead  on  right  now  in  respond- 
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inf  to  Uuit  eftll.  Tlw  Govvnunent  will  nerer  encroaok  on  ftny  itrates 
tfait  are  being  taken  can  of  by  priyate  steunahip  Iinea^  under  the 
Ameiioamflag. 

Third,  it  is  said  that  the  Govemment  merchaiit  marine  will  be  a 
financial  iailvre.  I  am  afraid  that  is  Just  what  many  who  expose 
the  maasore  fear  it  will  not  be.  I  am  aasared  bv  praotacal  steaomniip* 
people  ibmt  it  wiU  be  almost  impossiUe  for  the  Go^nmient  mer- 
dumt  marinf}  to  loee  money;  that  the  profits  in  ooean  ship^iiig  are  ao 
large  in  normal  times,  and  particularly  so  at  present,  that  it  b  incon- 
oeiTable  that  any  shipping  enterprise  carried  out  on  the  scale  this 
would  be  can  looe  money.  On  the  oentiuy,  I  am  assured  that  satie- 
factory  profits  can  be  earned  after  making  very  material  rednetkns 
m  frewht  and  passenger  rates.  The  reports  of  earnings  of  numerwis 
steammip  lines  which  I  hai^  seen  fully  bear  this  out. 

The  Washin^n  Post  of  November  1  puUdshed  a  ^  special "  from 
New  York,  which  carried  this  statement : 

Tbe  mercastUe  aiarliie  of  Great  Brttain  aas  reaped  sadi  a  golden  harvest 
to  Its  flnanclers  as  laakee  ArabiaD  Nights'  dream  U  wealtk  They  teve  been 
tOowed  by  the  Government  to  increase  freights  from  500  to  600  per  cent,  the 
complete  removal  of  German  competition  from  the  high  seas  and  the  arbitrary 
regatatlon  of  American  competition  havtng  given  the  Britishers  an  aisohite 
Bonopely.  OM  vessels  which  1%  months  ago  could  hardly  have  beea  sold  at 
bRakina-ap  prices  of  $60  or  $60,  have  found  ready  parchasera  at  from  $125»600 
to  $300,000,  and  In  many  cases  have  paid  for  tlieiaseives  in  a  single  voyage. 

A  large  London  importer  of  corn  from  South  America,  while  gloating  over 
lUs  profits  on  freight  rates,  which  have  risen  from  10  shillings  per  ton  In  the 
trtt  half  ef  1914  to  75  shillings  per  ton  at  the  present,  considered  tt  a  matter 
of  the  Idlest  ixsportance  that  the  Govemaieot  should  take  steps  te  prohibit 
vaj  and  all  oompeCition  from  neutral  countriesi*  especially  from  the  United 
Sutes. 

The  Cunard  Co.  has  paid  a  dividend  of  20  per  cent,  despite  the  loss  of  the 
Limtmmia^  with  consequent  suits  for  damages  by  the  families  of  the  victims, 
widch  anxMiated  te  an  enormous  sum,  and  despite  submarine  perils,  which  at 
dUEereat  i>artodt  practically  cut  off  the  passenger  traffic  on  English  ships  from 
Anwrican  ports.  Frederick  Leyland  &.  Ca  are  paying  only-  their  usual  dlvi- 
daid  of  10  per  cent,  but  they  have  this  year  erased  from  their  budget  all 
tiTcars  acemnutated  durtng  the  past  three  years.    The  Ehnpire  Transport  Go. 

Kknowledffts  that  Its  net  profits  for  this  year  are  an  increase  of  100  per  cent 

Qitr  the  net  profits  for  tbe  period  from  June,  1913,  to  Jime,  1914. 

Tbe  London- American  Maritime  Co.,  organize<l  In  June  of  last  year  under 

the  ipedal  protection  of  the  British  Government,  has  earned  in  its  first  year 

diTidends  of  27  per  cent  on  its  ordinary  shares,  while  the  holders  of  preference 

■teres  get  an  addttlooal  Hi  per  cent,  or  38^  per  cent. 

The  Joomal  0t  Commeroe  at  October  28  last  says: 
American  exporters,  ^as  firr  as  trans-Atlantic  trade  Is  concerned,  are  facing  a 
coadlttoD  of  acole  eDOgcetloD  In  shipping  facilities  and  of  unprecedently  high 
«tan  traacpartatloa  chavssa    SMpe^vners  are  reaping  a  veritable  bonanza. 

I  Under  date  of  October  27  last  the  Journal  gives  the  statement  of  a 
I  nUroad  official  that  the  railroads  coming  into  New  York  are  han- 
fling  the  lar^fest  ttaionnit  &l  traffic  in  their  history,  and  the  congestion 
It  tominals  is  likely  to  be  the  neatest  ever  seen,  due  to  the  inability 
of  ship  lines  to  move  the  freight  sent  to  this  city,  "  which  is  already 
nScioit  to  fill  five  times  over  every  vessel  available  for  export 


nth  freight  embargoes  at  Galveston  and  threatened  at  New  York. 
Ctt  there  be  any  doubt  that  the  absence  of  ships  is  holding  back  the 
BMvcment  of  our  commerce?  There  is  serious  need  of  American 
daos  m  the  AuatraliaA  trade.  This  commercial  situation  is  pressing 
i&Q  I  have  by  no  means  exhausted  it. 
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Besolntion  No.  817,  Sixty-third  Con^press,  second  session,  intrc 
duced  by  my  distingmsbed  friend  who  is  to  follow  me,  Mr.  Week^ 
suggested  the  use  of  the  cruisers  Columbia  and  Minneapolis  and  tb 
scout  cruisers  Salem,  Chester,  and  Birmingham  in  tne  merchac 
service  between  the  cities  of  New  York  and  New  Orleans  and  th 
-dty  of  Valparaiso,  Chile,  and  intermediate  ports.  The  annual  cofi 
of  operating  ttie  Columbia  and  Minneapolis  would  be  $842,330  f  o 
each  vesseL  The  annual  cost  of  operating  the  Salem  and  Cheete 
would  be  $841,080  for  each  vessel.  This  would  not  include  the  ex 
pense  of  tlie  sliore  establishment  for  operating  the  line.  Each  o 
the  vessels  could  accommodate  oiAy  15  to  20  male  passengers  and  15< 
tons  of  freight.  The  total  ffross  income  from  passenger  fares  an< 
freight  for  each  vessel  would  be  $91,000  annually.  The  expense  fo 
operating  the  four  vessels,  exclusive  of  shore  expenses,  would  be,  pe 
annum.  $1,866,820.  The  gross  possible  income  for  the  four  ^ip 
would  be  $864,800.    Of  course,  this  scheme  is  out  of  the  Question. 

Quite  a  different  result  would  be  reached  with  vessels  aoout  10,00< 
tons  dead-weight,  including  1,500  tons  bunker  space,  leaving  8^0( 
tons  dead-weight  space  for  cargo,  with  accommodations  for  100  first 
class  passengers  and  about  75  intermediate  passengers,  speed  to  aver 
age  14  knots  per  hour  fully  laden,  cost  of  construction  in  Americai 
shipyards  not  exceeding  $1,000,000  each.  Instead  of  a  loss  of  ovei 
a  million  dollars  a  year,  the  net  annual  earnings  of  four  such  steam 
ers  can  be  shown  to  be  reasonably  estimated  at  $2,084,000. 

However  much  we  may  differ  on  the  Question  of  our  conmierciai 
necessities,  we  must  surely  be  of  one  mina  that  reasonable  prepared 
ness  requires  that  we  have  auxiliaries  and  transports,  and  they  max 
be  operated  in  the  merchant  service  in  times  of  peace,  which  we  hop< 
would  embrace  their  lives.  Last  January,  when  the  ship-purchase 
bill  was  before  the  Senate,  I  gave  as  one  of  the  reasons  for  its  pas* 
sajge  our  need  of  naval  auxiliaries.  I  pointed  out  that  Ghreat  Britain 
with  all  her  naval  establishment  nevertheless  found  it  necessary  tc 
commandeer  about  1,500  merchant  vessels.    The  need  grows  on  us. 

The  Government  is  compelled  to  build  and  acquire  ships  to  med 
the  necessities  of  the  Navy.  Naval  auxiliaries  are  a  certain  and  con- 
trolling need.  These  auxiliaries  can  be  constructed  so  as  to  serve 
commerce  in  time  of  peace  and  to  be  made  ready  to  serve  the  NavT 
in  times  of  threatenea  or  actual  war.  It  is  an  arm  of  the  national 
defense  which  must  be  developed  and  made  serviceable. 

At  least  400  vessels  are  required  now  for  this  purpose.  This  would 
make  a  good  start  toward  a  merchant  marine,  (Government  owned  and 
controlled.  Secretary  McAdoo  says,  in  his  report  on  the  Pan-Ameri- 
can Conference,  to  the  President: 

I  am  informed  by  the  Navy  Department  that  in  order  to  bring  our  present 
Navy  up  to  its  maximum  usefulness  and  efficiency  in  time  of  war  there  is 
needed  400  merchant  vessels  of  approximately  1,172,000  gross  tonnage  of  varied 
character  and  requirements;  that  in  addition  to  this,  "should  our  own  coast 
be  Invested  or  even  occasionally  visited,  there  would  be  required  a  large  number 
of  small  vessels  fitted  for  mine  sweeping,  say,  324  vessels  of  about  150  gross 
tons  each.*'  We  have  only  a  small  portion  of  the  required  tonnage  In  suitable 
merchant  vessels  of  the  larger  units  registered  under  our  flag. 

My  time  is  exhausted  and  I  shall  not  be  able  to  consider  this 
phase  of  the  subject  further.  Indeed,  a  mere  statement  is  sufficient. 
Elaboration  would  be  superfluous  in  a  gathering  of  intelligent  and 
patriotic  citizens  like  this. 
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Thought,  however  mature,  conviction,  however  deep,  get  us  no- 
Rrhere  until  they  begin  to  operate  in  will  and  act  Merely  recounting 
(rith  reiteration  the  deplorable  situation,  and  nothing  more,  evidences 
I  species  of  cynicism,  an  unhealthy  state  of  mind— 4ays  no  keds. 

There  never  was  a  time  when  a  change  in  shippmg  conditions 
irould  be  less  disturbing  and  more  advantageous  than  right  now. 
N'ow  is  the  best  possible  time  to  inaugurate  such  changes.  Nothing 
will  be  gained  by  del^v.  We  have  all  the  information  upon  which  to 
Id  Satisfaction  with  present  conditions  means  a  sacrince  of  golden 
opportunities  and  an  inexcusable  lack  of  proper  conception  of  our 
responsibilities. 

Monetary  and  trade  supremacy  had  its  inception  on  the  banks  of 
the  Nile.  It  moved  westward  to  the  ^ores  of  the  Mediterranean 
lod  thence  further  westward  out  into  the  open  sea  of  commercial 
ictiTity.  It  passed  from  Portugal  to  Spain,  then  to  Holland,  then 
to  France,  and  then  to  England.  Venice,  Lisbon,  Amsterdam,  Ant- 
werp succeeded  each  other  as  centers;  then  London,  the  frontier 
town  of  the  Middle  Ases,  at  last  supplanted  them  all. 

The  earlier  struggles  were  directed  to  the  attainment  of  some 
[Articular  national  supremacv,  and  that  was  to  be  founded  on 
OMmopoly.  That  meant  trouble.  But  the  distinctive  feature  of  com- 
merce to-day  is  its  international  character.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
monopoly  or  particular  supremacy;  it  is  a  question  in  large  measure 
of  leadership,  and  in  this  the  factors  are  natural  advantages,  better 
methods,  better  facilities  of  exchan^,  efficient  and  economical  serv- 
ice, a  sound  currency  and  financial  mfluence,  and  the  freest  markets. 
I  have  seen  it  averred  that  in  all  the  world's  history  nothing  has  had 
lining  importance  like  trade.  Pitt  declared,  ^^  British  rule  is  British 
trade.^  Chamberlain  expressed  the  same  thought  in  the  statement, 
"The  Empire  Is  Commerce."  • 

The  marvelous  resources  of  the  United  States,  her  financial  strength 
afid  facilities,  the  awakening  of  the  East  and  the  promising  outlook 
in  Latin  America^  the  Isthmian  Canal,  the  opportunities  for  forming 
sev  commercial  ties,  the  relations  founded  on  a  better  understanding, 
tnd  mutual  good  will  toward  all  the  world  mean,  if  we  but  discharge 
oar  responsibilities,  the  establishment  of  commanding  centers  of  trade 
b  the  iFnited  States  and  drawing  westward  again  commercial  lead- 

The  great  English  poet  and  dramatist  gives  us  this  picture: 

Antonio  is  sad.    Salarino  says  to  him — 

**  Your  mind  is  tossing  on  the  ocean. 

There,  where  your  argosies  with  portly  sail, 
I  Like  signiors  and  rich  burghers  on  the  flood, 

!  Or,  as  it  were,  the  pageants  of  the  sea. 

Do  overpeer  the  petty  traffickers. 

That  curtsy  to  them,  do  them  reverence. 

As  they  fly  by  them  with  their  woven  wlngi,* 

To  which  Antonio  replies — 

''BeUeve  me,  no ;  I  thank  my  fortune  for  it. 
My  ventures  are  not  in  one  bottom  trusted. 
Nor  to  one  place ;  nor  is  my  whole  estate 
Upon  the  fortune  of  this  present  year. 
Therefore^  my  merchandise  makes  me  not  sad.* 
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Interstate  Oommebce  CoMiassioir, 

Washington,  December  10,  1915. 
To  the  Pbxstdekt  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

Sm:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  report  of  investigation 
It  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  In  the  Matter  of  Alleged 
Beb&tes  to  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  made  in  response  to 
t  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  dated  February  2, 
1914,  of  the  Sixty-third  Congree& 
i         Respectfully, 

*  0.  C.  MoChobd, 

(nuMrmofn. 
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INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  COMMISSION. 


No.  6546. 

m  THE  MATTEK  OF  ALLEGED  REBATES  TO  THE 

UNITED  STATES  STEEL  CORPORATION. 


Approved  June  28,  1915, 


Report  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

By  the  Commission  : 

On  February  2,  1914,  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  passed  the 
following  resolution : 

Resolved,  That  the  Interstate  Commerce  GommissioDlB  hereby  requested  to 
fooduct  an  examlnatton  and  Inquiry  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation,  or  any  of  its  subsidiaries,  has  been  guilty  of 
^▼ing  or  receiving  any  unlawful  rebates,  offsets,  or  preferences,  especially 
within  the  last  six  years;  and  if  said  Commission  finds  that  such  unlawful 
rebates,  offsets,  or  prefer^ces  have  been  given  or  received,  then  the  Commission 
it  directed  to  report  the  dates  and  aAiounts  thereof  to  the  Senate  for  its  infor- 
Doation. 

Shortly  after  a  copy  of  the  resolution  had  reached  us  the  Commis- 
sion, by  appropriate  order  instituted  an  investigation — 

tor  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation, 
Of  any  of  its  subsidiaries,  has  been  guilt>'  of  giving  or  receiving  any  unlawful 
rotates,  offsets,  or  preferences,  especially  within  the  last  six  years;  and  to 
report  the  dates  and  amounts  thereof  to  the  Senate  for  its  information  in  case 
the  Commission  finds  that  such  unlawful  rebates,  offsets,  or  preferences  have 
be^  given  or  received. 

It  appears  that  one  David  H.  Lamar  and  one  William  H.  Oreen 
had  claimed  to  be  in  possession  of  information  showing  violations  of 
law  on  the  part  of  the  steel  corporation  through  the  receipt  by  it  of 
secret  rebates  amounting  to  millions  of  dollars,  and  it  is  understpod 
that  the  resolution  of  the  Senate  was  based  upon  their  representa- 
tions.    It  further  appears  that  Mr.  Lamar  had  previously  made 
dmilar  intimations  to  a  member  of  this  Commission  and  had  in- 
quired whether  the  Commission  would  undertake  an  ii)vestigation 
ind  permit  him  to  direct  the  form  and  manner  in  which  it  should  be 
carried  on.    He  was  advised  that  upon  being  put  in  possession  of  any 
definite  information  of  any  such  violation  of  law  it  would  be  the  duty 
of  ttie  Commission  to  investigate,  buf  that  it  would  do  so  only  in  its 
own  way,  pursuing  such  course  as  the  facts  disclosed  might  require. 
Repeated  eiTorts  having  failed  to  elicit  any  statement  from  Mr. 
Umar  in  support  of  his  assertions,  further  conference  with  him  was 
dedined. 
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After  the  passage  of  the  resolution  by  the  Senate  and  after  the 
order  of  investigation  had  been  entered  by  the  Commission  Mr. 
Lamar  and  Mr.  Green  were  requested  at  a  personal  conference  with 
a  member  of  the  Commission  to  state  the  facts  within  their  knowl- 
edge so  that  the  scope  of  the  investigation  might  be  outlined  by  the 
Commission  and  affirmative  steps  taken,  through  public  hearings 
and  by  the  Commission's  examiners,  to  ascertain  whether  any  un- 
lawful rebates  and  preferences  had  been  received  by  the  steel  cor- 
poration or  by  any  of  its  subsidiary  companies.  But  they  declined 
to  reveal  their  information  except  at  a  public  hearing.  They  were 
accordingly  served  with  subpoenas  and  a  public  hearing  was  had  on 
March  3,  1914,  Mr.  Green  being  first  sworn  and  called  as  a  witness. 
The  questions  put  to  him  at  once  developed  the  fact  that  he  had  not 
been  a  student  of  transportation  matters;  that  he  had  attended  some 
of  the  hearings  before  the  so-called  Stanley  committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  the  report  of  which  he  had  read;  that  he  had 
also  read  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Corporations  and  of  this  Commis- 
sion in  which  matters  relating  to  the  steel  corporation  were  consid- 
ered ;  that  he  had  also  examined  the  record  in  the  government's  suit 
to  dissolve  the  steel  corporation;  but  that  he  had  no  independent 
information,  or  indeed  any  information  respecting  the  affairs  of  the 
steel  corporation  and*  its  subsidiaries  that  was  not  already  of  public 
record  in  one  form  or  another.  Having  referred  during  his  testi*- 
mony  to  an  individual  who  was  in  possession  of  facts  not  heretofore 
known,  he  at  first  declined  to  name  him,  but  being  required  to  state 
who  he  was  he  finally  named  Mr.  Lamar. 

Mr.  Lamar  was  then  called  as  a  witness  and,  being  put  under  oath, 
was  subjected  to  examination  as  to  his  information  about  the  relations 
of  the  steel  corporation  with  the  railroads  of  the  country.  His 
testimony  shows  that  he  knew  nothing  that  was  not  already  generally 
known  to  the  public,  and  that  such  information  as  he  had  was  of  a 
perfunctory  and  superficial  nature  and  had  been  derived  from  read- 
ing the  reports  of  various  public  bodies,  and  especially  of  this  Com- 
mission, in  which  the  affairs  of  the  steel  corporation  are  discussed. 
He  named  several  of  the  subsidiaries  of  the  steel  corporation  and  as- 
serted that  "  offsets,"  by  which  it  is  understood  he  meant  rebates,  had 
been  jreceived  from  the  carriers  by  the  steel  corporation  in  the  form  of 
dividends  on  its  holdings  of  stock  in  these  companies,  the  stock  being 
based,  as  he  asserted,  upon  an  entirely  fictitious  valuation. 

In  Pittshurgh  Steel  Co.  v.  Z.  S.  <&  M.  S.  Ry.  Co.,  27  I.  C.  C,  173; 
Vulcan  Iron  Works  Co.  v.  A.,^T.  &  S.  F.  Ry.  Co.,  27  I.  C.  C,  468; 
Industrial  Railways  case,  29  I.  C.  C,  212,  82  I.  C.  C,  129;  Coal  and 
on  Investigation,  31 1.  C.  C,  193;  Lum  v.  G.  N.  Ry.  Co:,  33  I.  C.  C, 
541 ;  and  Joint  Rates  with  the  Birmingham  Southern  R.  R.  Co.,  32 
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L  C.  C,  110,  the  relations  of  the  steel  corporation  to  various  of  its 
subsidiary  railroad  and  steamship  companies  have  been  made  a  mat- 
ter of  public  record.  An  even  more  complete  record  of  all  such  facts 
has  been  made  in  the  proceeding  by  the  government,  heretofore  men- 
tioned, in  which  it  was  sought  to  dissolve  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  under  the  so-called  antitrust  law.  United  States  v. 
United  States  Steel  Corporation^  223  Fed.,  55.  The  Commissioner 
of  Corporations  has  also  made  an  extended  investigation,  the  results 
of  which  are  incorporated  in  three  printed  volumes  entitled  "  Report 
of  the  Conmiissioner  pf  Corporations  on  the  Steel  Industry.'' 

The  Commission  comes  into  constant  contact  with  the  records  and 
accounts  of  railroads  and  other  public  carriers  through  its  exam- 
iners of  accounts,  and  has  reason  to  believe  that  there  is  no  basis 
for  the  allegation  that  wholesale  rebates  have  been  paid  to  the  steel 
(orporation  during  the  period  of  six  years  mentioned  in  the  resolu- 
tion; apparently  in  alleging  that  ^'offsets"  and  rebates  have  been 
received  by  the  steel  corporation  during  that  period  the  witnesses 
mentioned  had  in  mind  the  dividends  on  the  stock  of  the  numerous 
Subsidiary  railroad  and  steamship  lines  owned  by  it,  and  as  to  this 
all  the  facts  have  been  ascertained  and  are  accessible  in  the  various 
public  records  just  mentioned.  Under  these  circumstances  we  ven- 
ture to  believe  that  the  resolution  of  the  Senate  is  sufficiently  complied 
with  for  all  practical  t>urpo6es  by  the  reference  to  those  investigations 
in  connection  with  the  foregoing  statement. 
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JHSmUm      f  SENATE  ^     ^^^^ 

LTITLE  KANAWHA  RAILROAD 
COMPANY 


LETTER  FROM  THE  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE 
INTEF^TATE  COMMERCE  COMMISSION 

TRANSMnriNG.  IN  RESPONSE  TO 

A  RESOLUTION  OF  THE  SENATE 

OF  OCTOBER  7. 1914 

A  REPORT  OF  THE  INVESTIGATION  BY  THE 
CX)MMISSION  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP.  MANAGE- 
MENT. AND  CX)NTROL  OF  THE  UTTLE  KA- 
NAWHA RAILROAD  COMPANY 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
Washington^  D.  (7.,  December  10^  1916. 
To  the  President  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  : 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  report  of  the  investiga- 
tion by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  of  the  ownership,  man- 
agement, and  control  of  the  Little  Kanawha  Railroad  Company, 
made  in  response  to  Senate  resolution  No.  462,  dated  October  7, 1914, 
of  the  second  session  of  the  Sixty-third  Congress. 
Respectfully, 

C.  C.  McChord, 

Chairman. 
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No.  7378. 

IN  RE  THE  OWNERSHIP,  MANAGEMENT,  AND  CONTROL 
OF  THE  LITTLE  KANAWHA  RAILROAD  CX)MPANY. 


June  14, 1916. 


Rkpobt  of  the  Commission  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

By  the  Commission: 

Tie  Commission  has  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  in 
compliance  with  Senate  resolution  No.  462  of  the  second  session  of 
the  Sixty-third  Congress,  dated  October  7,  1914,  in  the  matter  of 
the  ownership,  management,  and  control  of  the  Little  Kanawha 
Raihoad,  a  railway  extending  up  the  Little  Kanawha  Valley,  in  the 
state  of  West  Virginia,  from  Parkersburg  to  Owensport,  a  distance 
of  30.44  miles:  ' 

On  October  12,  1914,  the  Commission  instituted  a  proceeding  of 
inquiry  and  investigation  into  the  several  matters  .and  things  set 
((Hrth  and  referred  to  in  the  resolution.  '  After  an  informal  investi- 
gation the  proceeding  was  set  down  for  formal  hearings  before  the 
Commission  at  which  the  testimony  of  a  number  of  witnesses  was 
taken  and  a  large  amoimt  of  documentary  evidence  introduced.  The 
facts  stated  herein  were  secured  from  the  annual  and  statistical  re- 
ports on  file  with  the  Commission,  from  the  records  of  carriers  and 
flie  secretary  of  state  of  West  Virginia,  from  testimony  given  at  formal 
hearings,  *from  documents  submitted  by  witnesses  and  carriers,  and 
irom  reports  of  the  West  Virginia  geological  survey,  and  other  official 

In  order  to  make  a  clear  presentation  of  the  facts  disclosed  con- 
eeming  the  ownership,  control,  and  management  of  the  Little 
Kanawha  Railroad  the  Commission  has  found  it  necessary  to  include 
in  its  investigation  and  report  the  organization,  ownership,  manage- 
laent,  and  control  of  other  railroads  in  West  Virginia  and  adjacent 
states,  as  well  as  the  topography,  resources,  and  population  of  the 
ooantry  through  which  the  Little  Kanawha  Railroad  was  projected 
under  its  charter. 

The  first  section  of  this  report  is  confined  substantially  to  the 
^ecific  requirements  of  the  resolution,  and  in  the  order  as  outlined 
therein.    The  second  section  deals  with  the  organization,  ownership, 
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management,  and  control  of  the  Little  Kanawha  Railroad  in  connec- 
tion with  the  organization,  ownership,  management,  and  control  of 
other  railroads  in  West  Virginia  and  adjacent  states,  and  certain  coal 
properties  in  West  Virginia. 


SECTION  I. 


First.  On  February  18,  1915,  the  total  issues  of  3,595  shares  of 
common  stock  and  1,500  shares  of  preferred  stock  of  the  Little 
Kanawha  Railroad  Company,  of  the  par  value  of  $100  per  share,  were 
held  as  shown  below: 


Name  of  holder. 


Address. 


Shares. 


COMMON  STOCK. 


J.  J.  Turner 

E.  B.Taylor 

J.  M.  Schoonmaker 

John  G.  Robinson 

W.F.  Brunner 

E.H.Kennedy 

J.T.Blair 

Union  Trust  CJo.  of  Pittsburgh,  -trustee . 

C,  H.  Shattuck  estate 

WlrtCounty,  W.  Va 

W.C.  DeCamp 

S.L.Gould 

W.A.McCosh 


Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

do 

do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Parkersburg.  W.  Va. 
Elisabeth,  W.Va.... 
Parkersburg,  W.Va. 

do 

....do 


1 

1 

5 

6 

6 

5 

1 

3,424 

20 

125 

1 

1 

1 


Total. 


PREFXBBEO  STOCK. 


Union  Trust  Ca  of  Pittsburgh,  trustee  . 
C.H.  Shattuck  estate 


Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Parkersburg,  W.  Va. 


8,506 


1,834 
100 


Total. 


1,500 


Of  a  total  issue  of  5,095  shares  of  stock  of  the  Little  Kanawha 
Raikoad  Company,  4,781  are  jointly  owned  by  a  combination  con- 
sisting of  the  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie  Railroad  Company,  the 
Pennsylvania  Company,  and  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  Com- 
pany^ which  companies  are  corporations  engaged  in  the  transporta- 
ton  of  passengers  and  property  by  railroad  in  interstate  commerce. 

The  Union  Trust  Company  of  Pittsburgh  holds  3,424  shares  of 
common  and  1,334  shares  of  preferred  stock  of  the  company  issued 
to  it  as  trustee  for  the  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie  Raikoad  Company, 
the  Pennsylvania  Company,  and  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad 
Company,  the  joint  owners  thereof,  under  an  agreement  between 
the  joint  owners  and  the  trustee  dated  February  26,  1906.  A  copy 
of  this  agreement  will  be  foimd  in  Appendix  No.  10  of  this  report. 

This  agreement  discloses  that  this  stock  is  owned  jointly  in  the 
following  proportions:  The  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie,  an  undivided 
one-haU  interest;  the  Pennsylvania,  an  undivided  one-fourth  interest; 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  an  undivided  one-fourth  interest. 
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In  the  same  proportions  these  companies  jointly  own  the  conmion 
stock  of  the  Little  Elanawha  held  by  the  Union  Trust  Company  of 
Pittsburgh,  trustee,  in  the  names  of:  J.  J.  Turner,  the  first  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Pennsylvania;  E.  B.  Taylor,  the  second  vice  president 
of  the  Pennsylvania;  J.  M.  Schoonmaker,  the  vice  president  of^  the 
Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie;  John  O.  Robinson,  the  assistant  secretary 
of  the  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie;  W.  F.  Brunner,  the  chief  clerk  to  the 
?ice  president  of  the  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie;  E.  H.  Kennedy,  the 
widitor  of  the  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie;  J.  T.  Blair,  the  secretary 
and  treasurer  of  the  Little  Kanawha. 

Second.  The  Little  Kanawha  Railroad  is  controlled  by  a  combina- 
tion consisting  of  the  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie,  the  Pennsylvania, 
and  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  through  the  joint  ownership  of  3,447 
atLares  of  common  and  1,334  shares  of  preferred  stock  of  the  par 
value  of  $100  each,  held  by  the  Union  Trust  Company  of  Pittsburgh 
as  trustee,  under  an  agreement  between  the  owning  companies  and 
the  trustee  dated  February  26,  1906,  referred  to  above. 

The  investigation  of  this  Commission  does  not  disclose  that  the 
Little  Kanawha  Railroad  is  now  being  held  for  any  purpose  other 
than  the  transportation  of  passengers  and  property  in  interstate  and 
intrastate  conmierce.  It  is  being  operated  between  Parkersburg  and 
Owensport,  in  West  Virginia,  by  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  Com- 
pany, as  agent  for  the  stockholders. 

lliird.  All  the  material  facts  concerning  the  ownership,  control,  and 
management  of  the  Little  Kanawha  Railroad,  as  disclosed  by  the 
investigation  of  this  Conmciission^  are  recited  in  Section  II  of  this 
report;  but  some  of  the  contracts  there  referred  to  are  not  of  suffi- 
cient importance  to  require  their  reproduction  here,  although  they 
are  incorporated  of  record  and  are  there  available  for  examination. 
In  this  section  it  is  shown  th{it  the  littie  Kanawha  Railroad  was 
acquired  in  order  to  obtain  coal  properties  in  Qilmer,  Braxton,  and 
Lewis  counties,  in  West  Vii^inia,  and  has  been  operated  at  a  loss  since 
1906  and  is  not  being  held  to  tie  up  and  prevent  the  development  of 
the  little  Kanawha  Valley  but  is  for  sale. 

SECTION  n. 

LUTLB   KANAWHA  RAnJtOAD  COMPANT. 

The  little  Kanawha  Railroad  Company  was  organized  on  the  29th 
day  of  April,  1896,  by  S.  L.  Gould,  Edward  McCreary,  William  Bentley, 
W.  A.  McCJosh,  and  J.  Henry  Fischer,  business  men  of  Parkersburg, 
and  was  duly  incorporated  imder  the  laws  of  West  Virginia  on  the  1st 
day  of  May,  1896,  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  and  operating  a 
nflroad  in  that  state,  to  commence  at  or  near  Parkersbxu^,  and  run 
thence  up  the  little  Kanawha  River  by  the  most  practicable  route 
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to  a  point  at  or  near  BumsviUe,  in  Braxton  county.  At  that  point 
a  connection  could  have  been  made  with  the  West  Virginia  &  Pitts- 
burgh Raiboad,  now  operated  by  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio.  The  C!oal  & 
Coke  Railway  was  subsequently  constructed  through  Braxton  and 
the  pastern  part  of  Oilmer  coimtieS;  which  would  have  furnished  the 
Little  Kanawha  Railroad  an  outlet  at  Oilmer  or  BumsviUe. 

The  authorized  capital  stock  of  the  company  at  May  1,  1896, 
was  ISyOOOy  divided  into  shares  of  $100  each.  Each  of  the  above- 
named  corporators  subscribed  for  one  share.  The  principal  busi- 
ness office  of  the  corporation  was  located  in  Parkersburg,  W.  Va. 
On  July  lOy  1896,  an  increase  in  the  capital  stock  of  the  company 
to  $3,000,000,  divided  into  shares  of  $100  each,  was  authorized  by 
the  stockholders. 

The  railroad  was  constructed  from  South  Parkersburg  to  Elizabeth 
and  extended  to  Palestine,  now*  Owensport,  during  1897  and  1898,  by 
the  Kanawha  Construction  Company  and  other  contractors.  The 
Kanawha  Construction  Company  was  organized  by  A.  B.  White,  H. 
C.  Jackson,  and  V.  B.  Archer,  principal  stockholders  of  the  little 
Kanawha  Railroad  Company.  The  money  necessary  to  pay  for  tiie 
construction  of  the  road  was  obtained  from  the  sale  of  county  bonds 
and  from  the  sale  of  stock  of  the  corporation. 

On  July  13,  1897,  the  stockholders  authorized  the  issue  of  pre- 
ferred stock  in  the  amoimt  of  $5,000  per  mile  for  each  and  every  mile  of 
track  of  the  company  constructed  ready  for  use  to  be  issued  and 
disposed  of  in  the  following  manner: 

Five  thousand  dollars  of  the  preferred  stock  to  be  issued  with  each 
$12,000  of  the  common  stock,  but  such  preferred  stock  to  be  issued 
only  to  pay  for  construction  of  the  railroad  under  construction  con- 
tracts for  that  purpose  and  in  no  other  manner  and  for  no  other 
purpose; 

All  other  subscriptions  to  the  capital  stock  of  the  company  to  be 
paid  in  comfnon  steck; 

But  the  stock  so  to  be  issued  as  preferred  stock  not  to  be  an  issue 
of  stock  in  addition  to  the  authorized  stock,  but  so  much  of  the  autlior- 
ized  capital  stock  as  equals  the  sum  of  $5,000  per  mile  of  the  rail- 
road of  the  company  to  be  issued  as  preferred  stock; 

The  holder  of  the  preferred  stock  to  be  entitled  to  have  and  receive 
a  perpetual  dividend  of  5  per  cent  per  annum  and  no  more  out  of 
the  profits  of  the  corporation,  payable  semiannually  on  the  1st  days 
of  March  and  September  in  each  year,  beginning  on  the  1st  day  of 
September,  1898,  such  dividend  to  be  paid  before  any  dividend  is 
distributed  to  the  holders  of  common  stock  of  the  company,  and  to 
constitute  a  lien  on  the  franchises  and  property  of  the  corporation, 
subject  to  the  first  mortgage  coupon  bonds  of  the  company  and  the 
interest  thereon. 
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On  July  13,  1897,  an  issue  of  first  mortgage  bonds  of  $1,000  each, 
aggregating  $1,680,000,  dated  January  1,  1898,  payable  January  1, 
1948,  bearing  interest  at  6  per  cent,  payable  semiannually  on  the  1st 
days  of  September  and  March,  was  authorized  by  the  stockholders 
and  directors  for  the  purpose  of  completing  the  construction  of  the 
line  from  Parkersburg  to  Bumsville  and  to  provide  equipment  for  its 
operation.  The  bonds  were  to  be  secured  by  a  deed  of  trust  to  the 
Knickerbocker  Trust  Company  of  New  York,  as  trustee,  on  all  prop- 
erty and  franchises  of  the  corporation.  The  board  of  directors  was 
auUiorized  to  sell  and  dispose  of  these  bonds  from  time  to  tune  and 
on  such  terms  as  it  should  deem  to  be  to  the  interest  of  the  company 
not  to  exceed  $15,000  per  mile  of  main  line.  The  first  issue,  amount- 
ing to  $375,000,  was  to  be  for  the  first  25  miles  of  track  from 
Parkersburg  to  Elizabeth.  Whenever  and  as  often  as  the  company 
should  present  a  statement  under  seal  with  a  certificate  of  its  presi- 
dent and  general  manager  or  superintendent  attached  thereto  to  the 
^ect  that  10  miles  of  additional  track  on  the  main  line  of  the  rail-  ' 
road  as  located  from  Elizabeth  toward  Bumsville  had  been  laid 
ready  for  use,  the  trustee  should  certify  and  the  corporation  might 
sell  bonds  therefor  at  the  rate  of  $15,000  per  mile  for  each  and  every 
mile  of  such  additional  track  so  constructed  and  ready  for  use. 
Tliese  bonds  were  not  issued. 

On  March  30, 1897,  Thomas  Pettigrew  was  appointed  chief  engineer 
of  the  little  Kanawha  Railroad  Company  and  authorized  and 
directed  to  make  the  necessary  survey  and  location  of  the  railroad 
from  Parkersburg  up  the  Little  Kanawha  River  to  Bumsville, 
indnding  plats,  profiles,  and  specifications  for  the  line  and  the  ter- 
mini at  Parkersburg  to  Reedy  Creek,  in  Wirt  county. 

On  the  24th  day  of  December,  1897,  the  board  of  directors  author- 
ized the  president  of  the  corporation  to  execute  a  deed  of  trust  to  the 
Knickerbocker  Trust  Company  of  New  York,  as  trustee,  on  all  the 
inx)perty  and  franchises  of  the  Little  Kanawha,  to  secure  a  bond  of 
$225,000,  due  one  year  from  date,  payable  to  bearer,  and  negotiable 
and  payable  at  the  office  of  the  trust  company.  At  a  special  meet- 
ing of  the  stockholders  on  February  28,  1898,  the  action  of  the 
board  of  directors  as  aforesaid  was  duly  approved,  ratified,  and 
confirmed,  and  a  bond  of  $225,000,  dated  December  24,  1897,  was 
inthorized  and  issued,  and  the  president  of  the  Little  Kanawha  was 
authorized  to  use  the  bond  as  collateral  ^curity  to  secure  any  loan 
or  loans  that  he  might  desire  to  obtain. 

On  February  28,  1898,  the  board  of  directors  authorized  H.  C. 
Jackson,  president,  to  borrow  from  the  Knickerbocker  Trust  Com- 
pany $45,000,  to  execute  a  note  or  notes  therefor,  and  to  deposit  as 
collateral  security  the  bond  of  $225,000  above  referred  to  and  secured 
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by  deed  of  trust  on  the  property  and  franchises  of  the  railroad 
company. 

It  appears  that  this  loan  was  authorized  to  obtain  money  to  pay 
Henry  Levis  &  Company  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  for  the  necessary 
raik;  spikes,  bolts,  fish  plates,  and  iron  girders  to  complete  the  line 
from  the  Wood-Wirt  county  line  to  Elizabeth. 

A  copy  of  the  minutes  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Little  Kanawha  of  October  19,  1901y 
discloses  that  first  mortgage  bonds  of  the  company  of  the  par 
value  of  $450,000  had  been  issued  and  deposited  with  the  Knicker- 
bocker Trust  Company  of  New  York  in  escrow  to  secure  the  pay- 
ment of  two  liens  against  the  company,  one  of  $80,041  in  favor 
of  Oooch,  Rinehart  &  Dennis,  contractors,  and  the  other  of  $45,000 
and  interest  due  the  Knickerbocker  Trust  Company,  and  that  the 
property  was  then  and  had  been  for  some  time  in  the  hands  of 
special  receivers  of  the  United  States  circuit  court  for  the  northern 
district  of  West  Virginia,  The  executive  committee  by  resolution 
of  October  19,  1901,  authorized  the  delivery  of  the  bonds  of  the  par 
value  of  $450,000  temporarily  issued  and  placed  in  escrow  with 
the  Knickerbocker  Trust  Company  to  J.  T.  Blair  and  E.  D.  Fulton, 
when  the  hens  in  favor  of  Gooch,  Rinehart  &  Denms  and  Knicker- 
bocker Trust  Company  were  fully  discharged  by  A.  B.  White,  H.  C. 
Jackson,  V.  B.  Archer,  and  H.  B.  Nye,  who  were  majority  stock- 
holders of  the  Little  Kanawha  Railroad  Company,  and  who  had 
executed  a  written  option  to  J.  T.  Blair  and  E.  D.  Fulton  on  July 
13,  1901,  for  the  purchase  of  their  stock,  which  is  hereinaftco: 
described. 

Maps  and  profiles  of  the  Little  Kanawha  Railroad  Company  were 
filed  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state  of  West  Virginia,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  laws  of  that  state,  on  various  dates  from  March  17, 
1899,  to  December  6,  1902. 

Two  maps  showing  all  these  locations,  except  the  proposed  branch 
railroad  from  a  connection  at  or  near  Worthington  Creek,  down  the 
east  bank  of  the  Little  Kanawha  River  to  its  junction  wiUi  the  Ohio 
River,  thence  up  the  east  bank  of  the  Ohio  River  to  Williamstown, 
in  Wood  county,  opposite  the  city  of  Marietta,  Ohio,  the  location  of 
which  was  abandoned,  have  been  prepared  by  Samuel  D.  Brady, 
chief  engineer,  and  submitted  at  a  hearing  before  the  Commission. 
Copi^  of  these  maps  will  be  found  in  Appendixes  Nos.  1  and  2  of 
this  report.  ^ 

Appendix  No.  2  includes  the  location  of  the  Bumsville  &  Eastern 
Railroad  Company  from  Bmnsville  to  Belington,  in  West  Virginia, 
as  well  as  the  location  of  the  Little  Kanawha  Railroad  east  of  Bums- 
ville. 
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Appointments  of  attorneys  in  fact  to  accept  service  of  process  and 
otherwise  to  conform  to  the  requirements  of  the  laws  of  West  Virginia 
were  made  by  the  company  as  shown  below: 


Name. 

Addras. 

Date  of 
appointment 

Y  R  AntW .      

P*ikertbuig,W.V^. 

do 

July  10,1806 

H.  0.  LunpnuD 

Apr.  13,1908 
Jmy  14,1SQ8 

...do 

««»  BHminl 

do 

Nov.  17,1010 

This  investigation  discloses  that  the  Little  Kanawha  was  organ- 
ized and  originally  projected  from  Parkersburg  to  BumsviUs; 
{ffimarily  to  reach  about  75,000  or  80,000  acres  of  coal  lands  lying 
in  the  eastern  part  of  Oihner  county,  the  northwestern  part  of 
^axton  coimty,  and  the  southwestern  part  of  Lewis  county, 
and  to  estabUsh  a  connection  with  the  West  Virginia  &  Pittsburgh 
Eailroad  at  Bumsville.  The  natural  resources  of  Wirt  and  Calhoun 
counties  and  the  greater  part  of  Oihner  county  were  not  attractive 
from  a  railroad  traffic  standpoint,  and  the  coimties  of  Wood  and 
Braxton  were  fairly  well  served  by  existing  railroad  transportation 
fadlities. 

A  number  of  individuals,  among  them  H.  C.  Jackson,  A.  B.  White, 
W.  W.  Jackson,  G.  A.  Newlon,  David  A.  Nease,  Percival  G.  Kelsey, 
snd  George  G.  Hadley,  obtained  options  on  coal  lands  and  cod  and 
miniDg  rights  in  Gilmer,  Braxton,  and  Lewis  counties,  W.  Va.  The 
{our  individuals  first  named  were  principal  stockholders  of  the  Little 
KMiawha  Railroad  Company.  On  the  5th  day  of  May,  1900,  H.  C. 
Jackson  and  his  associates  entered  into  an  agreement  with  Nease  and 
bis  associates,  imder  which  the  interests  of  the  latter  in  options  on 
about  25,000  acres  of  coal  and  Tnining  rights  standing  in  the  name  of 
Gewge  Gillmor,  trustee,  were  defined,  limited,  and  fixed  as  to  royalty 
in  case  H.  C.  Jackson  and  his  associates  performed  certain  acts 
respecting  the  organization  of  a  coal  company,  the  financing  of  the 
Utde  Kanawha  Railroad  Company,  and  other  matters  embraced  in 
tie  contract. 

On  November  17,  1900,  H.  C.  Jackson,  W.  W.  Jackson,  A.  B. 
Wte,  G.  A.  Newlon,  George  Gillmor,  trustee,  B.  E.  Cartright,  and 
^  Little  Kanawha  Railroad  Company  entered  into  an  agreement  in 
viiich  it  was  stipulated  that  B.  E.  Cartright  was  ready,  in  conjimction 
^  the  four  men  first  named  to  perform  or  cause  to  be  performed 
blithe  acts  necessary  imder  the  contract  with  Nease  and  his  asso- 
Qto,  dated  May  5,  1900,  to  entitle  H.  C.  Jackson  and  his  associates 
to  require  George  Gillmor,  trustee,  to  account  to  them  for  all  the  pro- 
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ceeds,  benefits,  and  profits  from  the  coal  and  coal  rights  in  his  name 
except  the  royalty  provided  therein  for  Nease  and  his  associates. 

On  the  same  date  an  agreement  was  made  between  the  same  parties 
with  respect  to  financing  and  extending  the  little  Kanawha  Railroad 
to  the  coal  fields  in  Gilmer,  Braxton,  and  Lewis  counties,  in  West 
Virginia,  and  with  respect  to  the  coal  and  coal  rights  in  these 
comities  standing  in  the  name  of  Oeorge  Oillmor,  trustee,  and  the 
formation  of  a  new  corporation  to  take  over  the  railroad  and  coal 
properties  referred  to  above. 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  contract  of  May  6, 190O, 
H.  C.  Jackson,  A.  B.  White,  O.  A.  Newlon,  and  others  organized  the 
Braxton  Coal  Company,  a  corporation  under  the  laws  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. This  company  acquired,  by  deed  dated  November  28,  1900, 
all  the  contracts,  agreements,  deeds,  options,  bargains,  rights,  and 
interests  of  every  kind  at  law  and  in  equity  in  and  concerning  23,657 
acres  of  coal  and  coal-mining  rights  and  lands  in  Gilmer,  Braxton, 
and  Lewis  coimties,  W.  Va.,  held  and  owned  by  Greorge  Gillmor, 
trustee. 

The  Braxton  Coal  Company  sold  its  coal  land  and  coal  and  mining 
rights  to  Richard  C.  Kerens,  trustee,  by  deed  dated  November  2, 1901, 
and  of  record  in  the  counties  of  Oilmer,  Lewis,  and  Braxton,  W.  Va. 
On  November  28,  1903,  Richard  C.  Kerens,  trustee,  Richard  C. 
Kerens,  in  his  own  right,  Fannie  C.  Kerens,  his  wife,  Henry  G.  Davis, 
Stephen  B.  EUdns,  and  HalUe  D.  EUdns,  his  wife,  sold,  assigned,  and 
transferred  to  the  Washington  Coal  &  Coke  Company,  a  corporation, 
all  of  the  coal  and  mining  rights  acquired  from  the  Braxton  Coal  Com- 
pany. On  January  23,  1904,  the  Washington  Coal  &  Coke  Company 
sold,  assigned,  and  conveyed  all  of  these  coal  and  mining  rights  to  the 
Coal  &  Coke  Railway  Company,  which  also  acquired  from  other 
owners  about  20,000  or  21,000  acres  of  coal  and  mining  rights  in 
Gilmer,  Lewis,  and  Braxton  counties,  W.  Va.  The  Coal  &  Coke  Rail- 
way Company  constructed  and  established  a  railroad  from  EUdns  to 
Charleston,  in  West  Virginia,  which  railroad  was  extended  through 
the  coal  property  acquired  by  it  from  the  Washington  Coal  &  Coke 
Company,  in  Braxton,  and  in  Gilmer  county,  near  the  Braxton- 
Gilmer  county  line. 

It  is  imderstood  that  Ida  G.  Jackson  has  had  suits  pending  against 
A.  B.  White,  H.  C.  Jackson,  and  others  in  the  United  States  circuit 
court  of  appeals  for  the  fourth  circuit,  growing  out  of  the  interest  of 
W.  W.  Jackson  in  the  coal  options  referred  to  above,  and  in  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale  of  stock  of  the  Little  Kanawha  to  James  T.  Blair 
and  E.  D.  Fulton,  imder  an  option  dKted  July  13,  1901,  which  is 
hereinafter  described. 
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Dming  Msj,  1901,  J.  T.  Blair,  of  Oreenville,  Pa.,  became  associated 
witii  E.  D*  Fulton,  of  Uniontown,  Pa.,  who  was  then  engaged  in  se- 
edling options  on  coal  and  mining  rights  in  Gilmer  county,  W.  Va., 
and  after  an  examination  of  coal  properties  these  gentlemen  entered 
into  negotiations  with  H.  C.  Jackson,  president  of  the  Little  Eanawha, 
lor  the  pxirchase  or  control  of  the  property  and  franchises  of  that 
company. 

Through  Thomas  P.  Fowler,  the  president  of  the  New  York, 
Ontario  &  Western  Railway  Company,  Mr.  Blair  appUed  to  officials 
of  Blair  &  Company,  bankers,  of  New  York  City,  and  the  Equitable 
life  Assurance  Society  of  the  United  States  for  funds  to  finance  the 
purchase  of  the  road  and  its  extension  to  the  coal  lands  in  Gilmer, 
Braxton,  and  Lewis  coimties.  Tlie  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society 
of  the  United  States  decided  to  finance  the  purchase  and  extension 
of  the  road,  whereupon  Mr.  Blair  proceeded  to  take  a  90-day  option 
for  the  purchase  of  a  controlling  interest  in  the  property  and  fran- 
chises of  the  railroad  free  of  all  debts  and  liabilities  in  consideration 
of  the  payment  of  S350,000. 

A  copy  of  the  option  for  the  purchase  of  the  majority  of  the  stock 
of  the  Little  Kanawha  by  J.  T.  Blair  and  E.  D.  Pulton,  dated  July 
13, 190r>  win  be  found  in  Appendix  No.  8  of  this  report. 

Later  Mr.  Blair  met  Joseph  Ramsey,  jr.,  who  was  at  that  time 
president  of  the  Wabash  Railroad  Company  and  engaged  in  the  con- 
stmction  of  the  Wabash  Pittsburgh  Terminal  Railway,  and  submitted 
to  him  the.proposition  to  acquire  the  property  and  franchises  of  the 
little  Kanawha  and  coal  properties  in  Oilmer  county.  Subsequently 
Mr.  Ramsey  agreed  to  take  over  the  option  and  to  meet  the  pay- 
Q^iits  thereimder  aoid  purchase  from  Mr.  Pulton  about  40,000  acres 
of  coal  in  Gilmer  and  adjacent  counties,  and  requested  Mr.  Blair  to 
go  to  Parkersburg,  act  as  his  agent,  elect  himself  president  of  the 
little  Kanawha,  and  select  his  own  board  of  directors,  but  not  let 
the  parties  from  whom  the  controUing  interest  in  the  property  and 
franchises  of  the  company  were  purchased  know  who  was  back  of 
the  purchase. 

Thomas  Pitzgerald,  now  deceased,  and  then  an  officer  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  Company,  made  an  unsuccessful  effort  to 

induce  H.  C.  Jackson,  A.  B.  White,  and  V.  B.  Archer  to  repurchase  the 

eoDtroDing  interest  in  the  property  and  franchises  of  the  Little 

Kanawha  from  Messrs.  Blair  and  Fulton,  under  their  option,  and 

W)t  permit  them  to  acquire  the  property. 
On  October  7,  1901,  J.  T.  Blair  and  E.  D.  Pulton  entered  into  an 

•greement  with  Joseph  Ramsey,  jr.,  assigning  the  option  of  July  13, 

1901,  to  Mr.  Ramsey,  in  which  Mr.  Blair  agreed  to  act  as  agent  for 
8  I>-64-l— vol  41 7 
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Mr.  Ramsey.  On  the  same  date  the  same  parties  entered  into  an 
agreement  for  the  sale  to  Mr.  Ramsey  of  coal  lands  in  Braxton, 
Gibner,  Lewis,  Calhoun,  and  adjacent  counties  in  West  Virginia.  In 
connection  with  the  latter  agreement  Ellwood  D.  Fulton  executed  a 
supplementary  proposal  and  agreement  on  January  11,  1902. 

On  October  10,  1901,  J.  T.  Blair  and  E.  D.  Fulton  deposited  with 
the  Citizens'  Trust  &  Guaranty  Company  of  West  Virginia,  herein- 
after called  the  guaranty  company,  a  draft  for  $100,000,  drawn  to 
the  order  of  J.  T.  Blair  by  the  National  Bank  of  Commerce  in  St. 
Louis  on  the  National  Bank  of  Commerce  in  New  York,  in  partial 
compliance  with  the 'option  given  by  H.  C.  Jackson  and  others,  stock- 
holders of  the  Little  Kanawha,  to  Blair  and  Fulton,  dated  July  13, 
1901,  which  option  named  the  guaranty  company  as  the  depository 
for  all  payments  provided  for  therein.  On  October  11,  1901,  the 
receipt  of  the  partial  payment  of  $100,000  on  the  option  to  the 
guaranty  company  was  acknowledged  by  Jackson,  who  covenanted 
that  the  sum  should  be  applied  on  the  debts  of  the  Little  Kanawha 
as  speedily  as  the  same  could  be  so  applied  and  to  no  other  pmrpose 
whatever. 

On  November  7, 1901,  the  guaranty  company  certified  that  on  that 
date  the  remaining  sum  of  $250,000  had  been  paid  imtoand  de- 
posited with  it  at  Parkersburg,  W.  Va.,  by  J.  T.  Blair  and  E.  D. 
Fulton,  under  a  certain  agreement  dated  the  13th  day  of  July, 
1901,  between  A.  B.  White,  H.  C.  Jackson,  V.  B.  Archer,  and  H.  B. 
Nye,  stockholders  in  the  Little  Kanawha,  parties  of  the  first  part, 
and  Blair  and  Fulton,  parties  of  the  second  part;  and  the  said  sum 
of  $250,000  was  accepted  by  the  said  guaranty  company  under  and 
pursuant  to  the  terms  of  that  agreement.  The  guaranty  company 
further  certified  that  the  sum  ,of  $100,000  was  heretofore  paid  and 
deposited  with  it  by  Messrs.  Blair  and  Fulton,  and  that  the  sum  of 
$250,000  paid  on  the  instant  date  covered  the  full  sum  of  $350,000 
mentioned  in  the  agreement  of  July  13,  1901.  The  $250,000  was 
paid  in  the  manner  following:  Two  cashiers'  checks  of  the  American 
Exchange  National  Bank,  dated  November  6,  1901,  numbered  53276 
and  53277,  each  payable  to  J.  y.  Blair  and  by  him  indorsed,  for  the 
siun  of  $62,500,  and  cash  currency,  aggregating  $250,000. 

On  the  same  date  Blair  and  Fulton  received  from  the  guaranty 
company  the  following-described  certificates  of  the  capital  stock  of 
the  Little  Kanawha.  Li  receiving  this  stock  Messrs.  Blair  and  Ful- 
ton were  acting  as  the  agents  of  Joseph  Ramsey,  jr.,  who  subse- 
quently transferred  the  stock  to  the  Little  Kanawha  syndicate. 
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Pnismd  stock. 

Comziion  stock. 

To  whom  issiied. 

Oortifloate 
No. 

Shtfw. 

Certifloate 
No. 

Shares. 

Emit  C.  JaekMO „ ».. 

12 
13 

1£0 
150 
16 

IcS 

50 
150 
32 
82 

8 
4 
24 
28 
31 
20 
6 
7 
26 
23 
25 
5 

620 
183 

Do 

285 

Do 

28 

Do 

0 

132 

V.  B  AniMT 

182 

Do - 

142 

Do 

57 

A.  B.  White 

1 

Do ^ 

57 

(T,  H.  fflnttnnk. , . 

132 

TotaL 

1,334 

1,«7 

V 

The  stockholders  of  the  Little  Kanawha  and  the  number  of  shares 
hdd  by  each  at  the  tune  Blair  and  Ftdton  purchased  the  majority  of 
the  stock  of  the  company  were  as  shown  below: 

LIST  OF  COMMON  STOCKHOLDERS  JULY  18,  1901. 


Name. 

A^draes. 

Shares. 

Wood  eovm^.  W 

Va... 

Parkarsburg, 
do 

W.  Va 

1,800 
984 

C.  H.   BhftttOr^ . r r--,.-'.r 

do 

152 

y.B.Aiefaer 

do 

831 

Vfflhm  Beard ...rr r r ,.  ^ 

do 

W.S.  nemlng 

do 

W.  C.  De  Camp 

do 

aiL^Gaold...' 

do 

CL.Williains 

do 

dfcChinff 

do 

VBtam  nSnikT.  .                               .r 

do 

t  H.  FMlffT.  .  .  .  w  r           r  . T ,---,,,-.-,, ,,,-,-_,- 

do 

O.E.  Smith 

do 

LBober 

do 

6.8.Witlnf9 

do 

h  H.  HamiltOIl  .........rr ....WT.Tr., 

do 

Staid  Bums 

do 

182 

TrSri^Sh"iiii"'*i.!i!;";:;»;"!";!i"!;i'!!*!:i:!!!:! 

do 

1 

A.  B.  White 

do ».-     

68 

Wktooimty,W. 

Va.... 

Elisabeth,  W 

Va 

126 

T!?tM 

8,606 

LIST  OF  PREFERRED  STOCKHOLDERS  JULY  13,  1001. 

JLCHdaoa 

Parkaraburg,  W.  Va. 

do 

090 

C  H .  Sbattnek .                .  ,  r ,  .  .  ,  r  .  .  r  ,  r  , , , , , 

166 

▼-B.AniM»    ,,  T    - - 

do 

282 

A.  B.  White 

do 

82 

T^uMb  Bnnis.  •. 

do 

160 

Total 

1,600 

The  debts  and  liabilities  of  the  little  Kanawha  were  duly  audited 
tod  paid  in  accordance  with  the  agreement  of  July  13, 1901,  and  after 
SQch  debts  and  liabilities  were  fully  Uquidated  there  remained  in  the 
lands  of  the  guaranty  company  the  sum  of  $24,038.93;  which  was 
(fistebuted  to  stockholders  as  shown  below: 
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Name. 

Shans. 

Amoont. 

A.B.Wbtte 

873 

1,7» 

IW 

371 

I3,01&.ai 

14,133. « 

31001.  si 

isR-ia 

2,QB3.« 

H.C.Jaokson 

V.B.  Archer ; 

H.B.Nye ." 

H.  C.  Jackson,  assigDee  of  OewgB  C.  Maston 

Tdft  Q.  Tactafon .    .... 

Total 

3,  on 

34,0K.9Q 

The  net  yield  to  these  stockholders  from  the  sale  of  their  stock  of 
the  Little  Kanawha  was  about  $8.09  per  share. 

(George  J.  Gk>uld,  Joseph  Bamsey,  jr.,  and  William  E*  Guy  organ- 
ized the  Little  Kanawha  syndicate  for  the  purposes  defined  in  an 
agreement  dated  December  2,  1901,  a  copy  of  wUch  will  be  found  in 
Appendix  No.  4  of  this  report. 

The  names  of  subscribers  to  the  agreement  described  above,  and 
the  amounts  received  from  them  by  the  St.  Louis  Union  Trust  Com- 
pany as  agent  for  managers  of  the  syndicate,  as  c^iified  by  the 
assistant  trust  officer  of  the  trust  company  on  January  29,  1906,  are 
shown  below: 

lUcapUulation  staUnunL 

George  J.  Gould $1, 636, 000. 00 

Myron  T.  Heirick 375,000.00 

Bowling  Green  Trust  Co 225,000.00 

St.  Louis  Union  Trust  Co 1,474,910.85 

J.T.Blair 50,000.00 

Jos.  Ramsey,  jr 311,059.99 

E .  D .  Fulton 20, 000. 00 

P.  &  P.  M.  MusBer  Securities  Co 35, 048. 61 

A .  G.  Edwards  &  Sons 100, 645. 83 

H.  Koehler,  jr. ,  trustee 52, 572. 91 

N.T.  Arnold 325,583.33 

8.  B.  EUdns 176,149.28 

L.  G.  McNair 70,344.76 

H.G.Davis 175,437.48 

Reid  Northrop 35, 061. 11 

Jas.  G.  Blaine 14,287.50 

H.  S.  Blaine  estate 3,750.00 

Robt.  S.  Brockings 89,563.19 

Wm.  K.  Bixby 35,063.19 

A.  Sands  4&  Co 3,000.00 

Geo.  Howard 3, 000. 00 

Frances  Bros.  A  Co 50,000.00 

WeUs,  Herrick  A  Hi  cks 27, 000. 00 

G.  B.  Leig^ton 20,000.00 

McMichael  <fcCo 60,000.00 

Conner  A  Co 60,000.00 

Kohn  <k  Co 40, 000. 00 

J.  S.  Jones 70, 315. 27 

GuyPhiUips 80,375.00 

Frank  J.  Gould 60,000.00 
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Gofldfir  4c  Ersusnick $10,000.00 

Edwin  Gould 176,000.00 

American  Car  A  Foundry  Co 10,000.00 

BiKiolph  Keppler 2,000.00 

H.B.HeMon •  3,000.00 

5,828,168.30 
Leas  amount  received  by  trust  company,  account  of  demand  notes,  to 
be  deducted  from  amount  set  opponte  name  of  St.  Louis  Union 
TrartCo 774,910.86 

6,053,267.46 
Add: 

Deposit  by  syndicate  managers,  Nov.  5, 1905 1,000,000.00 

Received  from  Geo.  J.  Gould,  eighth  call,  Nov.  5, 1905 230,000.00 

Received  from  Geo.  J.  GouM,  6  per  cent  interest,  Nov.  5, 1906. . .         26, 846. 07 

Total , 6,310,103.62 

The  Little  Kanawha  syndicate  was  fonned  to  acquire  railroad 
pfoperty  and  franchises  and  to  construct  and  establish  a  line  of  rail- 
road transportation  from  a  connection  with  the  Wheeling  &  Lake 
Erie  Railroad  at  Zanesville,  Ohio,  via  Parkersburg  and  Bumsvilley 
to  Belington,  W.  Va.,  and  there  connect  with  the  West  Virginia 
Central  &  Pittsbui^h  Railway,  now  a  part  of  the  Western  Maryland 
Railway,  and  to  acquire  valuable  coal  lands  in  central  and  northern 
West  Virginia. 

During  the  latter  part  of  1902  or  early  in  1903  the  Fuller  syndicate 
was  organized  and  purchased  the  property  and  franchises  of  the 
West  Virginia  Central  &  Pittsburgh  Railway  Company,  and  sub- 
sequently acquired  control  of  the  Western  Maryland  R^oad  Com- 
piny  from  the  city  of  Baltimore,  Md.  Subsequently  George  J. 
Godd  and  his  associates  acquired  control  of  the  Western  Maryland 
Railroad  and  the  West  Virginia  Central  Railway  companies  and 
nwged  the  West  Virginia  Central  into  the  Western  Maryland  Rail- 
road Company,  which  company  constructed  an  extension  from  Big 
Pool  to  Cumberland,  Md.,  and  established  a  through  line  from 
Baltimore  to  Belington. 

The  Pittsburgh-Toledo  syndicate  obtained  control  of  the  Wheel- 
iDg  &  Lake  Erie  Railroad  Company  and  constructed  the  Wabash 
Pittsburgh  Terminal  Railway  from  Pittsburgh  Junction  on  the 
Wheding  &  Lake  Erie  Railroad  to  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  The  object  of 
tiiiB83rndicate  was  to  enable  the  Wabash  Railroad  Company  to  estab- 
ish a  through  line  from  Toledo,  via  Pittsburgh,  and  the  "New  York, 
Pittsburgh  &  Chicago"  survey  to  New  York. 

Hie  Ann  Arbor  syndicate  was  organized  to  establish  a  line  of 
tnosportation  across  Michigan  and  Lake  Michigan  to  Milwaukee, 
Manistee,  and  Menominee,  into  what  is  called  cross-lake  territory, 
is  a  feeder  for  the  Wabash  &  Lake  Erie,  a  part  of  the  Wabash  Rail- 
road. 
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After  the  Gould  interests  obtained  control  of  the  West  Virginia 
Central  &  Pittsburgh  Railway  and  the  Western  Maryland  Bailroad 
and  merged  them,  the  establishing  of  a  line  of  railroads  from  Zanes- 
ville,  Ohio,  to  Belington,  W.  Va.,  became  a  part  of  the  general  plan 
of  George  J.  Gk>uld  to  form  a  transcontinental  line  from  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.,  to  Baltimore,  Md.,  via  the  Western  Pacific,  Denver  & 
Rio  Grande,  Missouri  Pacific,  Wabash,  Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie,  Little 
Kanawha,  BumsviUe  &  Eastern,  Belington  &  Northern,  and  Weston 
Maryland.  It  appears  that  the  construction  of  the  Wabash  Pitts- 
l^iu^h  Terminal  Railway  into  Pittsburgh  proved  to  be  expensive, 
and  the  construction  of  the  "New  York,  Pittsburgh  &  CSiicago" 
line  from  Pittsburgh  to  New  York  was  not  xmdertaken. 

Another  part  of  the  general  plan  was  to  construct  a  through  line 
from  a  connection  with  the  Wabash  Railroad  at  Toledo,  Ohio,  via 
Pittsburgh  Junction,  and  from  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  to  Baltimore,  via 
Belington,  W.  Va.,  and  the  Western  Maryland  Railroad.  To  accom- 
plish this  there  was  planned  a  line  of  railroads  from  Hickory  and 
Bishop,  Pa.,  points  on  the  Wabash  Pittsburgh  Terminal  Railway, 
through  Washington  and  Greene  counties,  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
Monongalia  and  Marion  counties  to  Fairmont,  in  West  Virginia, 
thence  up  the  Monongahela  and  Tygarts  Valley  rivers  to  a  conneo- 
tioiii  with  the  Western  Maryland  Railroad  at  Belington,  W.  Va., 
with  certain  branch  lines  that  would  have  reached  the  rich  coal 
fields  in  Washington  and  Greene  coimties,  Pa.,  and  in  northern  and 
central  West  Virginia. 

For  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  through  line  of  railway  transpor- 
tation from  ZanesviUe,  Ohio,  to  Belington,  W.  Va.,  the  Little  Kana- 
wha syndicate,  through  its  managers  and  agents,  acquired  the  fran- 
chises and  property  of  the  following  railroad  companies:  ZanesviUe, 
Marietta  &  Parkersburg  Railroad  CJompany;  Marietta,  Columbus  & 
Cleveland  Railroad  Company;  Parkersburg  Bridge  &  Terminal  Rail- 
road Company;  Little  Kanawha  Railroad  Company;  BumsviUe  & 
Eastern  Railroad  Company;  Belington  &  Northern  Railroad  Com- 
pany. 

The  Buckhannon  &  Northern  Railroad  also  was  purchased  by  the 
Little  Kanawha  syndicate,  and  the  Greene  County  Railroad  Company 
was  organized  by  persons  associated  with  or  in  the  employ  of  the 
Grould  and  Ramsey  interests  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  outlet 
for  the  Wabash  Pittsburgh  Terminal  Railway  south  to  Belington, 
W.  Va.,  through  rich  coal  fi^ds  in  Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia. 

A  sketch  map  of  the  Little  Kanawha  syndicate  lines  and  coal  prop- 
erties, including  the  Greene  County  Railroad,  prepared  by  Samuel  D. 
Brady,  chief  engineer  fpr  the  Little  Kanawha  syndicate  lines,  dated 
December  2,  1914,  shows  the  location  of  the  proposed  through  line 
from  ZanesviUe,  Ohio,  to  Belington,  W.  Va.,  and  the  proposed  line 
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from  Hickory  and  Bishop,  Pa.,  to  Belington,  as  well  as  the  location 
of  coal  properties  in  West  Virginia  acquired  by  the  little  Kanawha 
syndicate,  concerning  which  further  information  is  hereinafter  given. 
A  copy  of  this  sketch  map  will  be  found  in  Appendix  No.  6  of  this 
report. 

On  Deconber  12,  1902,  (Jeorge  J.  Gk>uld,  Joseph  Ramse^f ,  jr.,  and 
^V^lliam  E.  Quy,  syndicate  managers,  made  a  contract  with  McArthur 
Brothers  Company  and  Rinehart^  Dennis  &  Company  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  eastern  extension  of  the  Little  Kanawha  Railroad  from 
Sandy  Bend  milepost  19,  about  20  miles  from  Parkersbiu^,  to  Bums- 
viUe,  a  distance  of  Q^bout  71  miles,  which  work  was  to  be  commenced 
within  10  days  after  date  of  agreement  and  be  completed  by  April  1, 
1904. 

Construction  work  Was  commenced  within  the  time  specified  in  the 
agreement  and  pushed  yigorously  until  about  May  2,  1903,  at  which 
time  orders  were  issued  by  the  syndicate  managers  to  suspend  the 
work. 

On  May  2,  1903,  McArthur  Brothers  Company  and  Rinehart 
Deums  &  Company  submitted  a  proposition  to  George  J.  Could, 
Joseph  Ramsey,  jr.,  and  William  E.  Guy,  syndicate  managers,  with 
respect  to  suspending  construction  work  on  the  eastern  extension  of 
the  little  Kanawha  Railroad  and  transferring  tiie  men,  tools,  and 
machinery  of  the  contractors  for  work  on  the  Zanesville,  Marietta  & 
Parkersbu]^  and  Buckhannon  &  Northern  railroads. 

In  Ueu  of  the  construction  work  on  the  eastern  extension  of  the 
Little  Elanawha  Railroad,  McArthur  Brothers  Company  were  given 
similar  work  on  tiie  Zanesville,  Marietta  &  Parkersburg  Railroad,  and 
Rinehart,  Dennis  &  Company  was  awarded  construction  work  on  the 
Buckhannon  &  Northern  Railroad.  The  Little  Kanawha  syndicate 
paid  all  expenses  incurred  in  removing  men,  tools,  and  machinery  of 
the  contractors.  Construction  of  the  Little  Kanawha  extension  was 
Bospended  and  finally  abandoned  on  account  of  the  inabiUty  of  the 
syndicate  to  provide  the  money  for  labor  and  materials  necessary  to 
complete  the  work. 

To  July  1, 1906,  the  Little  Kanawha  syndicate  expended  $406,050.40 
Uft  engiiieering,  real  estate,  rights  of  way,  and  construction  of  the 
eastern  extension  of  the  Little  Kanawha  Railroad.  The  total  ex- 
penditures account  of  this  extension  to  June  30,  1914,  amounted  to 
$429,051.26.  The  percentage  of  work  completed  on  this  proposed 
extension  was  as  follows: 

Percent. 

Grading 0. 09 

TmmelB *. 01 

llasoDiy 1.6 

Bridges 00 

Trestles 00 
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That  part  of  the  extension  between  Burnsville  and  Copens  Bun, 
a  distance  of  4.10  miles^  is  occupied  by  the  Coal  &  Coke  Railway 
Company,  under  an  agreement,  dated  August  24, 1904,  between  the 
BumsviUe  &  Eastern  Raihx)ad  Company,  the  Little  Kanawha  Rail- 
road, and  the  Coal  &  Coke  Railway  Company. 

The  real  estate  now  owned  by  the  Little  Kanawha  Railroad  Com- 
pany is  as  follows: 

One  tract  of  36^  acres  of  land  near  Elizabeth,  purchased  for 
station  and  other  purposes,  rent  being  derived  therefrom  in  the 
amount  of  $46  per  year. 

One  house  and  lot  in  Brookville,  which  rents  for ,$4  per  month. 

One  warehouse  at  Owensport,  on  rented  land,  from  which  a  net 
rent  of  $90  per  year  is  derived. 

One  lot  in  Grantsville  that  yields  a  rental  of  $15  per  annum. 

The  rights  of  way  of  the  company  on  the  proposed  extension  from 
Mile  Post  19  to  Bumsville  are  as  shown  below: 

Acquired  rights  of  way  of  46.75  miles,  for  which  deeds  have  been  delivered  and 
recorded. 

Unacquired  rights  of  way  of  1.50  miles,  consisting  of  five  tracts  valued  at  $4d0,  for 
w|uch  vouchers  have  not  been  prepared  on  account  of  defective  titles. 

Acquired  right  of  way  of  0.84  mile,  consisting  of  six  tracts  valued  at  |411,  for  which 
deeds  have  not  yet  been  delivered  on  account  of  imperfect  titles  and  summary  pro- 
ceedings, but  for  the  acquisition  of  which  funds  have  been  appropriated  covering  the 
1411. 

Unacquired  right  of  way  of  17.81  miles,  of  which  distance  6.29  miles  have  been 
optioned  and  part  of  the  options  accepted. 

Trackage  rights  covering  4.10  miles,  from  Copens  Run  to  Bumsville,  occupied  by 
the  Coal  &  Coke  Railway  Company,  under  agreement.  ' 

The  total  number  of  miles  of  the  proposed  extension  is  71. 
The  proposed  tunnels  on  the  extension  aggregate  10,120  feet  and 
are  as  follows: 

Foet. 

Tunnel  No.  1 1,560 

Tunnel  No.  2 1,000 

TunnelNo.S 2,200 

Tunnel  No.  4 2, 300 

Tunnel  No.  5 890 

The  proposed  Little  Kanawha  railroad  bridges  on  this  extension 
are  as  shown  below: 


Foet. 

Tunnel  No.  6 900 

Tunnel  No.  7 1,280 


Total 10,120 


Cbaxmal. 

8p«L 

Remarks. 

No.  l,420fMt 

2S0 
200 
200 
200 

Qirderssteacheiid. 

No.2.340fMt 

Do. 

No.  8. 360  feet 

Do. 

No.  4.320  (oet 

Do 

No.  6. 200  feet 

Two  glrden,  80  and  120  teet,  respMtltely. 

No.  6  270  feet 

160 

Glrdmateachend.           »>      f^       / 
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The  little -Kanawha  did  not  file  annual  reports  with  this  Com- 
mission showing  its  assets,  liabilities,  and  resiilts  of  operation  prior 
to  September  28,  1902.  The  first  report  filed  covered  the  period  be- 
ginning November  22,  1901,  and  ending  June  30,  1902. 

The  capital  and  income  accounts,  etc.,  of  the  company  for  the 
period  b^inning  November  22,  1901,  and  ending  June  30,  1914, 
taken  from  annual  reports  to  this  Commission,  are  briefly  stated  in  a 
table  in  Appendix  No.  6  of  this  report.  From  this  table  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  Little  Kanawha  Railroad  has  been  operated  at  a  con- 
siderable loss  since  June  30,  1906.  The  loss  for  the  eight  years  ended 
Jane  30,  1914>.  aggregates  the  sum  of  $150,328.82.  The  table  shows 
a  substantial  decrease  in  freight  revenue  since  1903. 

During  1904  the  United  States  government  purchased  the  locks 
and  dams  on  the  Little  Kanawha  Eiver  and  made  lockage  free,  since 
which  time  the  earnings  of  the  Little  Kanawha  Railroad  have  grad- 
ually decreased.  There  are  a  number  of  small  gasoline  crafts  on  the  river 
that  handle  considerable  traffic,  although  they  have  no  fixed  rates. 
It  is  difficult  for  .the  Little  Kanawha  to  meet  tUs  kind  of  competition. 

From  a  report  of  the  West  Virginia  geological  survey  published  in 
1911,  it  appears  that  the  Little  Kanawha  Eiver  is  navigable  from  its 
mouth  for  a  distance  of  40  or  50  miles  by  the  aid  of  locks  and  dams 
completed  by  the  United  States  government.  Until  the  Little  Ka- 
nawha Railroad  is  extended  above  slack-water  navigation,  river  trans- 
portation will  seriously  affect  the  revenues  of  the  railroad  company. 

The  Little  Kanawha  Railroad  does  not  enter  Parkersbui^  on  its 
own  rails.  Freight,  passengers,  mail,  and  express  are  transferred 
between  South  Parkersbmg  and  the  Ohio  River  railroad  station  in 
Parkersbui^  by  the  Parkersburg,  Marietta  &  Interurban  Railway. 
Formerly  passengers  and  freight  were  transferred  by  barge  and  boat 
acroes  the  Little  Kanawha  River. 

The  railroad  now  is  in  poor  condition  for  operation.  The  weight 
of  the  rail  in  track  of  standard  gauge  is  56  poimds  per  yard.  The 
track  is  ballasted  with  sand  and  loam;  no  good  material  for  ballast 
m  available  along  the  line.  The  bridges  and  trestles  are  in  bad  con- 
dition and  should  be  renewed  or  filled  in.  The  roadbed  along  the 
river  is  subject  to  damage  from  floods. 

The  equipment  in  service  on  June  30, 1914,  consisted  of  one  second- 
daas  passenger  car,  one  combination  car,  two  box  cars,  four  fiat  cars, 
and  two  locomotives.  The  two  locomotives  were  leased.  It  is  xmder- 
stood  that  all  of  this  equipment  is  more  or  less  of  an  obsolete  type 
tod  in  poor  condition  for  service. 

The  assets  and  Uabilities  of  the  Little  Kanawha  Railroad  Company 
•n  June  30,  1914,  as  shown  by  its  condensed  general  balance  sheet, 
are  as  follows: 
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AaBets: 

Expenditures  for  road  and  equipment |622, 239. 86 

Working  aaeets 8,820.22 

Profit  and  loas— Debit  balance 117,401. 13 

$648, 461. 21 

Liabilities: 
Stock— 

Ck)mmon $359,500.00 

Preferred 150,000.00 

509,500.00 

Working  liabilities 138, 093. 83 

Reserve  for  accrued  depreciation 867. 38 

648,461.21 

The  annual  report  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1914,  discloses  that 
the  workmg  liabilities  of  $138,093.83  consists  of  advances  or  contri- 
butions made  by  the  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie  Railroad  CJompany,  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  Company,  and  the  Pennsylvania  Company. 

The  operating  results  of  the  company  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30, 1914,  as  disclosed  by  its  annual  report  to  the  Conunission,  are 
briefly  stated  below: 

Operating  revenues: 

Freight $11,811.14 

Passenger 18,502.30 

Excess  baggage 97.26 

Mail 1,892.19 

Express .' 835.49 

Switching .• 2,171.50 

Nontransportation 81. 70 

$36,391.58 

Operating  expenses: 

Maintenance  of  way 16, 084. 62 

Maintenance  of  equipment 1, 385. 70 

Transportation 26, 834. 97 

General % 2,921.57 

47,226.86 

Net  deficit 11,835.28 

Railway  tax  accruals 2,062.42 

Hire  of  equipment 6, 612. 86 

Miscellaneous  rents 697. 13 

Total  income  charges 9, 372.  41 

Balance  transferred  to  debit  of  profit  and  loss 21, 207.  69 

The  traffic  and  mileage  statistics  of  the  company  for  the  same  year 
are  as  shown  below: 

Passengers  carried 53, 470 

Passengers  carried  1  mile 960, 327 
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FM^t  tnffic  movement:  Tons. 

Ftoducts  of  agriculture 36 

Products  of  minee 1, 307 

Ftoducts  of  foreats 812 

Manufactures 682 

Meichandifle 2, 464 

MiacellaoeouB ^ 1,926 

Total 7,206. 

Tons  earned  1  mile 179,690 

lOxed  tram-milee: 

Revenue 37,380 

Nonrevenue 78 

Total 37,468 

Freight  car-miles: 

Loaded 31,609 

Empty 6,902 

Total 38,511 

From  a  review  of  the  annual  reports  of  the  company  to  this  Com- 
mission, supplemented  by  further  investigation,  it  is  found  that  the 
Little  Kanawha  Bailroad  has  been  operated  by  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  Railrqad  Company  as  agent  since  May/ 1908(  The  reports 
show,  however,  that  the  office  of  president  has  beei)  filled  by  an  officer 
of  either  the  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie  Bailroad  Company  or  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  Company  since  July,  1910,  and  that  one 
of  these  carriers  furnishes  a  representative  to  act  as  president  of 
the  company  for  periods  of  one  year  or  more  at  a  time.  While  the 
Pennsylvania  Company  has  been  represented  on  the  board  of  directors 
it  has  apparently  not  been  active  in  the  management  of  the  Little 
Kanawha.  J.  T.  Blair  has  been  an  officer  of  the  company  since  No- 
vember 15,  1901,  and  is  now  secretary  and  treasurer,  with  offices  at 
541  OUver  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

The  census  of  1910  shows  the  population  of  Wirt,  Calhoun,  and 
Gihner  coimties  to  be  9,047,  11,258,  and  11,379,  respectively.  Ac- 
cording to  the  testimony  of  S.  A.  Hayes,  collector  of  internal  revenue, 
the  population  of  Gilmer  and  Calhoun  counties  has  decreased  since 
1910,  the  decrease  in  Gilmer  county  being  about  400.  There  has 
Wen  some  increase  in  the  population  of  Wirt  county  since  the  last 
census  made  by  the  United  States  government. 

Hie  Little  Kanawha  Railroad,  although  projected  to  extend  from 
Parkersburg  to  Bumsville,  through  the  counties  of  Wood,  Wirt,  Cal- 
boun,  Gilmer,  and  Braxton,  has  been  built  only  to  about  the  center 
rf  Wirt  coimty.  Two  railroads  extend  through  Braxton  county,  two 
ia  Wood  county,  and  none  in  Calhoun  county.     The  Coal  &  Coke 
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Railway  extends  a  very  short  distance  through  Qilmer  county  near 
the  Gilmer-Brkxton  county  line. 

From  the  report  of  the  West  Virginia  geological  survey  of  1911,  it 
appears  that  the  area  through  which  the  Little  Kanawha  Railroad 
was  projected  in  Wirt  and  Calhoun  counties  is  a  highly  desiccated 
plateau  1,000  to  1,500  feet  above  tide.  Water  erosion  has  reduced 
this  original  plateau  practically  all  to  slope,  the  streams  flowing 
fhrough  V-shaped  valleys.  Nimierous  ridges  and  hiUs,  ranging  in 
elevation  from  1,000  to  1,500  feet  above  sea  level  and  capped  with 
resistant  layers  of  sandstone  and  other  rock  strata,  remain  as  evidence 
of  this  original  plateau. 

Across  central  Wirt  county  and  northern  Calhoun  coimty,  the 
Little  Kanawha  River  has  cut  a  deep  gorge  from  one-f oiu*th  to  one- 
half  mile  wide  and  300 'to  500  feet  deep  through  nearly  parallel  layers 
of  rock  strata.  The  valley  walls  ^^tq  usually  steep  and  rough,  often 
almost  straight  up,  but  on  reaching  the  summits  the  general  surface 
is  rolling  except  when  trenched  by  runs  and  creeks. 

The  present  flood  plain  of  the  Little  Kanawha  River  is  represented 
by  narrow  strips  of  rich  bottom  land  along  the  shore  that  widen  out 
first  on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other.  River  terraces  are  found  at 
several  points  along  the  valley  walls  of  the  Little  Kanawha  River  in 
Wirt  and  Calhdun  counties.  Elizabeth  and  Palestine,  Wirt  county, 
and  GrantsviUe,  Calhoun  coimty,  are  Built  on  old  terraces  of  the  Litlle 
Kanawha. 

The  tributaries  of  the  Little  Kanawha  River  have  eroded  deep 
canyonlike  gorges  with  steep  valley  walls  in  this  area.  It  is  stated 
that  these  steep  hillsides  are  adapted  to  grazing,  and  should  not  be 
tilled  for  grain  and  similar  products  that  require  cultivation.  The 
limestones  of  the  Dimkard  and  Monongahela  series  of  rocks  in  the 
northern  end  of  the  state  have  been  largely  replaced  by  dark  red 
limy  shales  in  Wirt  and  Calhoim  coimties,  and  their  outcrops  there 
produce  a  fertile  soil  adapted  to  blue  grass.  When  cultivated  along 
these  steep  slopes,  however,  the  soil  washes  badly  and  frequent  slips 
result,  so  that  the  land  becomes  impoverished. 

From  the  letter  of  Dr.  I.  C.  White,  state  geologist,  to  the  governor 
of  West  Virginia,  dated  July  1,  1911,  transmitting  the  detailed  report 
and  accompanying  geologic,  topographic,  and  soil  maps  on  the  coun- 
ties of  Calhoim,  Roane,  and  Wirt,  prepared  by  assistant  Ray  V.  Hen- 
non,  the  following  statement  is  taken: 

The  undeiground  wealth  of  this  area  consiBts  largely  of  petroleum  and  natural  gas 
deposits,  since  aside  from  sandstone,  brick  clays,  and  shales  the  only  other  mineral 
occurring  in  commercial  quantity  within  this  district  is  coal,  and  it  is  both  limited  in 
quantity  and  poor  in  quality,  since  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  these  three  counties  ia 
within  the  barren  coal  area  of  the  state.  True,  there  appears  to  be  some  small  areas  of 
deep-lying  coal  in  Calhoun  and  Roane,  probably  belonging  to  the  Kanawha  series. 
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bot  neither  the  thickneas  nor  quality  of  theee  deeply  buried  coal  beds  can  be  deter- 
mined accurately  by  the  oil-weU  drill,  and  hence  their  quantity  can  only  be  approxi- 
mited.  The  greatest  and  most  enduring  source  of  natural  wealth  for  this  district  lies 
in  the  soils  which  have  been  studied,  described,  and  mapped  by  the  soil  experts  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  These  descriptions  and  soil  maps 
aecompany  this  report  and  should  prove  of  great  value  to  the  agricultural  interests. 

The  splendid  virgin  forests  which  only  a  few  years  ago  covered  this  entire  area  are 
now  matters  of  history,  since  excepting  a  few  thousand  acres  of  virgin  timber  along  the 
WDtheastem  border  of  Calhoun  county  only  farmers'  wood  lots  remain.  Much  of  the 
hnd  is  too  rough  and  steep  ever  to  be  arable,  and  the  best  use  to  which  it  is  adapted 
is  reforestation.  The  state  should  encourage  the  agricultural  interests  along  that  line 
by  80  changing  its  taxation  policy  as  to  give  practical  exemption  to  such  lands  in  proc- 
ess of  refOTeetation,  since  otherwise  much  of  the  good  soil  higher  up  on  the  broad  ridgee 
will  be  destroyed  by  the  gradual  encroachment  of  erosion  from  below  on  the  steep, 
unprotected  sloi>es.  The  underlying  rocks  out  of  which  all  our  best  soils  have  been 
dedved  by  slow  disintegration  through  thousands  of  years  are  very  soft  and  easily 
attacked  by  the  erosive  action  of  water  cutting  gullies  deeper  and  deeper  until  vast 
trees  of  deforested  lands  will  become  desolate  wastes,  and  the  precious  soils,  the  accu- 
mulation of  centuries,  will  rapidly  disappear  with  every  heavy  rain  unless  the  forces 
of  destruction  be  arrested  by  reforestation  and  the  proper  covering  of  the  soil  with 
gnases  and  other  forage  plants. 

Complete  data  with  respect  to  the  natural  resourcee  and  topography 
of  Gilmer,  Braxton,  and  Lewis  counties  based  upon  geological  and 
other  goTemm^ital  surveys  is  not  available,  but  it  is  understood  that 
they  are  substantially  similar  '  to  those  in  the  coimty  of  Calhoun 
except  that  the  country  is  not  so  rough  and  steep  and  that  the  eastern 
pert  of  Gilmer  county,  the  southwestern  portion  of  Lewis  county,  and 
portions  of  the  northwdstem  part  of  Braxton  county,  along  the 
waters  of  the  Little  Kanawha  River,  are  underlaid  with  Pittsburgh 
vein  coal  in  commercial  quantities. 

A  copy  of  the  report  on  the  examination  of  the  Little  Kanawha  coal 
fields  under  date  of  December  16,  1899,  made  by  Logan  M.  Bullitt,  a 
mining  engineer  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  to  C.  M.  Wicker,  of  15  Wall 
street,  New  York  City,  covering  from  36,000  to  40,000  acres,  the 
greater  part  lying  mainly  in  Gilmer  county,  some  lying  in  Lewis 
county,  and  a  little  in  Braxton  county,  was  submitted  in  evidence. 
It  seems  that  the  Little  Kanawha  was  originally  projected  to  reach 
these  particular  coal  lands,  about  25,000  acres  of  which  were  after- 
wards acquired  by  the  Braxton  Coal  Company,  by  it  sold  and  con- 
Teyed  to  Richard  C.  Kerens,  trustee  for  himself,  Henry  G.  Davis,  and 
Stephen  B.  Elkins,  and  subsequ^itly  transferred  to  the  Coal  &  Coke 
Railway  Company. 

It  is  estimated  that  about  120,000  acres  of  land  lying  in  the  eastern 
portion  of  Gilmer,  the  northwestern  and  western  parts  of  Braxton, 
lod  the  western  half  of  Lewis  counties,  that  are  drained  by  the  Little 
Kanawha  River  and  its  tributaries,  are  underlaid  with  Pittsburgh 
▼ein  coal  in  commercial  quantities.    The  general  dip  or  incline  of 
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this  coal  is  toward  the  northwest,  and  it  rises  toward  the  southeast. 
About  10  miles  south  of  the  Little  Kanawha  River  it  is  found  in 
broken  areas  on  the  tops  of  hills.  The  Coal  &  Coke  Railway  Company 
owns  from  40,000  to  45,000  acres  of  the  most  valuable  coal  lyingi 
along  the  waters  of  the  Little  Kanawha  River  in  tiie  eastern  part  of 
Gilmer,  the  western  part  of  Lewis,  and  portions  of  the  northwestern 
part  of  Braxton  counties.  The  average  thickness  of  this  coal  is 
about  5  feet,  aiid  it  ia  estimated  that  it  will  produce  about  5,000  tons 
per  acre.  The  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie  Railroad,  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  Railroad,  and  the  Pennsylvania  companies  jointly  own  about 
30,810.22  acres  of  coal  lands  and  coal  and  mining  rights  in  this  r^on, 
of  which  1,640.55  acres  are  on  the  southern  border  of  Harrison 
county,  17,475.15  in  the  northwestern  part  of  Lewis  county,  4,842.51 
in  the  pastern  and  southeastern  parts  of  Gilmer  county,  and  6,852.01 
in  the  northwestern  part  of  Braxton  county.  The  thickness  of  this 
coal  varies.  It  will  possibly  average  about  4  or  5  feet  in  Gilmer  and 
Braxton  counties  and  from  5  to  6  feet  in  Lewis  and  Harrison  counties. 

The  Kanawha  Coal  &  Coke  Company  owns  about  11,000  acres  of 
coal  in  the  eastern  part  of  Gilmer  county.  The  Wilbur  Coal  Company 
owns  about  25,000  acres  along  Finks  Creek,  north  of  the  Littba 
Kanawha  River.  The  remainder  of  the  120,000  acres  of  coal  lying 
in  the  basin  drained  by  the  Little  Kanawha  River  and  tributaries, 
other  than  shown  above,  is  owned  by  individuals  or  farmers  in  small 
lots  or  controlled  by  options.  The  coal  in  the  entire  basin  will  pos- 
sibly average  between  4  and  5  feet  in  thickness.  A  considerable  part 
of  this  coal  lies  in  broken  areas.  Erosion  has  caused  some  of  it  to 
disappear  along  the  streams,  and  the  outcrop  on  or  near  the  tops  of 
hiUs  leaves  more  of  it  in  broken  areas.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the 
thickness,  quantity,  or  accessibility  of  much  of  the  coal  in  these 
broken  areas  is  such  as  will  at  tlus  time  warrant  successful  and 
profitable  mining  operations. 

There  are  three  veins  of  coal  underlying  the  lands  in  these  counties. 
The  Pittsburgh  vein  lies  sufficiently  near  the  surface  to  be  mined  in 
commercial  quantities  in  the  greater  part  of  the  field.  The  other 
two  veins  lie  below  and  are  so  deeply  biuied  as  to  make  mfnit^g 
operations  expensive  and  unprofitable  imder  present  commercial 
conditions. 

The  Coal  &  Coke  Railway  Company  has  a  line  of  transportation 
extending  through  Braxton  coimty  and  can  reach  practically  all  the 
coal  in  commercial  quantities  in  the  eastern  part  of  Gilmer,  the 
western  part  of  Lewis,  and  the  northwestern  part  of  Braxton  coimties 
by  constructing  branch  lines  not  exceeding  5  or  10  miles  in  length. 
The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  extends  through  Braxton  coimty,  and 
by  the  extension  of  branches  not  exceeding  10  or  15  miles  in  length 
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can  reach  the  greater  porti(]|n  of  the  coal  lands  lying  in  the  north- 
western part  of  Lewis  and  the  southern  part  of  Harrison  counties. 

The  timber  in  Gilmer,  Braxton,  and  Lewis  counties  that  could  be 
reached  by  the  Little  Kanawha  Bailroad,  if  it  were  extended  as 
finally  projected,  is  limited  in  area  and  quantity,  and  the  agricultural 
resources  along  the  waters  of  the  Littie  Kanawha  Biver  through 
if\Ach  the  railroad  is  projected  are  not  suflBcient  to  be  very  attractive 
cfT  profitable  to  a  railroad  from  a  freight  traffic  standpoint. 

The  Little  Kanawha  syndicate,  through  its  managers  and  agents, 
acquired  the  railroad  property  and  franchises  of  the  following  cor- 
porations: Zanesville,  Marietta  &  Parkersburg  Railroad  Company; 
Marietta,  Coliunbus  &  Cleveland  Railroad  Company;  Parkersburg 
Bridge  &  Terminal  Railroad  Company;  Little  Kanawha  Railroad 
Company;  Bumsville  &  Eastern  Railroagl  Company;  BeUngton  & 
Northern  Railroad  Company;  Buckhannon  &  Northern  ilailroad 
Company. 

The  syndicate  also  acquired  certain  coal  properties,  which  are 
hereinafter  briefly  described. 

A  brief  corporate  history  of  the  above-named  corporations  and  of 
the  Greene  County  Railroad,  the  State  Line  &  Southern  Railroad,  and 
&e  Fairmont  &  Southern  Railroad  companies  appears  later  in  this 
report. 

After  the  Little  Kanawha  syndicate  managers  had  expended  about 
70  per  cent  of  the  moneys  obtained  from  the  syndicate  subscribers, 
leaying  about  $2,200,000  available,  which  was  dnadequate  to  com- 
plete the  construction  of  the  Little  Kanawha  Railroad  and  other 
railroads  of  the  syndicate,  it  suspended  work  during  May,  1903. 
The  Fuller  syndicate  acquired  control  of  the  Western  Maryland 
Saflroad  Company  during  the  early  part  pf  1903.  While  George  J. 
Gould  was  interested  in  that  road,  there  were  other  strong  interests 
in  the  company  which  controlled  the  West  Virginia  Central  &  Pitts- 
bar^  Railway  Company.  There  was  some  question  as  to  whether 
tlie  Western  Maryland  Raiboad  should  be  extended  from  Belington 
wross  West  Virginia  via  the  Little  Kanawha  Valley  route,  or  to  Pitts- 
burgh via  New  Haven  and  the  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie  Raiboad. 
TLematter  rested  in  that  condition  until  early  in  1905.  The  syndicate 
subscribers  other  than  the  direct  Gould  interests  became  uneasy. 
Tbeir  money  had  been  invested  in  the  syndicate  properties  for  several 
ywre  without  yielding  them  any  interest  thereon. 

During  the  early  part  of  1905,  Joseph  Ramsey,  jr.,  made  an  eflFort 
to  obtain  money  from  the  Union  Trust  Company  of  Pittsburgh,  to  be 
G^>eiided  in  completiiig  the  .construction  of  the  Littie  Kanawha 
syndicate  properties.  He  desired  to  build  a  line  from  Pittsburgh 
south  into  the  Guffey.  and  other  coal  properties  in  the  Fairmont 
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>^  .  M.  ^  4iii  jfcdfepwDKlfint  project.  This  project  involved  the  acqui- 
>.  .^  v4  A  ^bb^  O^ifl^'T  cofti  and  mining  rights,  the  property  and  fran- 

o,..Mi^  >H  ^  Ore^ne  County  and  Buckhannon  &  Northern  raiboads, 
.-^iv}  !vbb^  c\Mk$tniction  of  a  line  south  to  Belington  that  would  connect 
%'^  iW  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie,  the  Wabash  Pittsbui^h  Terminal, 
4rii^  i)m»  Western  Maryland  raiboads,  and  would  develop  coal  and 
<%>k^  traffic  destined  to  Pittsbui^h  and  points  on  the  great  lakes  and 
m  the  west  and  northwest. 

To  finance  the  project,  the  Union  Trust  C!ompany  of  Pittsburgh 
was  wiUing  to  loan  money  to  be  secured  by  a  mortgage  on  all  the  prop- 
erty and  franchises  of  the  Little  Kanawha  syndicate.  Mr.  Ramsey 
desired  to  obtain  money  under  separate  mortgages,  with  the  proper- 
ties so  segregated  that  they  could  be  disposed  of  as  separate  imite, 
but  failed  to  obtain  a  loan  from  the  trust  company  imder  such  condi- 
tions. • 

J.  M.  Schoonmaker,  vice  president  of  the  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie 
Railroad  Company,  was  vice  president  of  the  Union  Trust  "Company 
of  Pittsburgh,  and  in  that  position  obtained  knowledge  of  the  proposed 
financial  arrangement  to  build  a  railroad  from  Pittsburgh  south  to 
Belington.  He  was  in  favor  of  the  loan  as  an  official  of  the  trust 
company. 

Mr.  Ramsey's  relations  with  George  J.  Oould  were  practically 
severed  at  this  tune.  He  had  formerly  been  president  of  the  Wabash 
Railroad  Company.  Having  failed  to  obtain  money  to  complete  the 
Little  Kanawha  syndicate  properties  for  operation  and  to  construct 
an  independent  line  from  Pittsburgh  to  Belington,  he  desired  to  sell 
the  coal  and  railway  properties  and  franchises  of  the  syndicate. 
Dming  the  first  half  of  June,  1905,  Mr.  Ramsey,  as  Little  Kanawha 
syndicate  manager,  entered  into  n^otiations  with  W.  H.  Newman 
and  J.  M.  Schoonmaker,  who  were  president  and  vice  president, 
respectively,  of  the  Pittsbui^h  &  Lake  Erie  Railroad  Company,  for 
the  sale  to  them  of  the  property  and  franchises  of  the  Little  Kanawha 
syndicate  and  of  the  Greene  County  Railroad  Company,  a  Ramsey 
organization.  On  June  17, 1905,  these  gentlemen  entered  into  amemo- 
randum  of  agreement,  or  option,  concerning  the  sale  and  purchase  of 
all  these  properties,  in  which  agreement  the  Greene  County  Railroad 
Company  is  referred  to  as  the  ''Washington  &  Greene  County  R.  R." 
A  copy  of  this  memorandum  of  agreement  will  be  found  in  Appendix 
No.  7  of  this  report. 

This  memorandum  of  agreement  gave  Messrs.  Newman  and  Schoon- 
maker the  option  of  purchasing  the  Guffey  coal  properties,  located 
in  Marion,  Monongalia,  and  Wetzel  counties,  in  West  Virginia,  and 
the  property  and  franchises  of  the  Buckhannon  &  Northern  and 
Greene  County  railroad  companies  for  the  sum  of  S7,250|000,  about 
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ll|250,00O  less  than  the  amount  agreed  upon  to  be  paid  for  all  the 
properties  of  the  syndicate  and  the  Greene  County  Railroad  C!om- 
pany.  This  invest^tion  discloses  that  the  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie 
pnrchaBed  all  these  properties  in  order  to  obtain  the  Eincheloe, 
FdUm,  and  Arnold  coal  properties,  aggregating  about  30,810.22  acres, 
locaied  in  Gilmer,  Braston,  Lewis,  and  Harrison  counties,  W.  Va., 
m  which  the  syndicate  had  invested  about  $1,176,408.59.  To  obtain 
Aeee  properties,  it  became  necessary  to  purchase  from  the  syndicate 
tike  majority  of  the  stock  of  the  little  Kanawha  and  the  property 
and  franchises  of  the  Marietta,  C!olumbus  &  develand;  the  ZanesviUe, 
Marietta  &  Parkersburg;  the  Parkersbui^  Bridge  &  Terminal;  the 
BumsyiUe  &  Eastern;  and  the  Belington  &  Northern  railroad  comr 
panies.  Mr.  Schoonmaker  then  estimated  that  the  coal  properties  of 
the  syndicate  in  Gilmer,  Braxton,  Lewis,  and  Harrison  counties 
ou^t  to  be  worth  $100  an  acre.  It  therefcure  appears  that  the  pur- 
diasers  of  the  properties  and  franchises  of  the  Little  Kanawha  syndi- 
cate beheved  that  the  Kincheloe,  Fulton,  and  Arnold  coal  properties 
were  wortb  the  additional  sum  of  $1,600,000  required  to  obtain  all  of 
the  properties  of  the  syndicate  and  the  Greene  County  Railroad 
Company,  and  that  they  were  acquiring  tiie  majority  of  tlie  stock  of 
the  Little  Kanawha  practically  without  cost  to  them. 

llie  memorandum  of  agreement  provided  that  Messrs.  Newman 
ind  Schoonmaker  were  to  have  until  the  24th  day  of  June,  1905,  to 
take  the  properties  under  the  option  and  cable  their  decision  to 
Ifr.  Ramsey  at  Queenstown.  Mr.  llamsey  informed  these  gentlemen 
that  if  he  could  not  sell  the  properties  to  them  he  would  sell  to 
Ge(^  J.  Gould,  who  was  then  abroad.  One  of  the  pmrposes  of  having 
a  period  of  seven  days  to  reach  a  decision  was  to  submit  the  propo- 
oticm  of  purchasing  the  properties  to  William  K.  Vanderbilt,  who  was 
then  in  Paris. 

It  appears  that  W.  H.  Newman  and  J.  M.  Schoonmaker  were  acting 
for  the  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie  Bailroad  Company  in  purchasing  the 
property  and  frandiises  of  the  Little  Kanawha  syndicate.  A  binding 
tgieement  for  the  pim^hase  and  sale  of  the  Little  Kanawha  syndicate 
properties  was  entered  into  by  the  Little  Kanawha  syndicate  and  the 
Httsborgh  &  Lake  Erie  September  1 ,  1906.  A  copy  of  this  agreement 
viQ  be  found  in  Appendix  No.  8  of  this  report.  On  October  28, 1905, 
^  properties  were  transferred  and  assigned  to  the  latter  company 
by  the  syndicate. 

On  September  26, 1906,  the  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie  Altered  into  a 
tvodiDg  agreement  with  Joseph  Bamsey,  jr.,  James  T.  Blair,  James 
V.Patterson,  Elwood  D.  Fulton,  and  A.  M.  Neeper  for  the  purchase 
ttdsale  of  the  property  and  franchises  of  the  Greene  County  Bailroad 
Oompany,  a  corporation  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  state  of  Penn- 
8  D—64-1— vol  41 8 
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sylvania  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  and  operating  a  railroad 
between  Washington  and  Waynesbui^,  Pa.,  and  various  branches 
thereof  in  Allegheny,  Washington,  and  Greene  counties  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. A  copy  of  this  agreement  will  be  found  in  Appendix  No.  9  of 
this  report.  On  November  2, 1905,  the  sale  of  the  stock  of  the  Greene 
C!ounty  Railroad  Company  was  fuUy  accomplished  by  the  payment 
of  the  purchase  money  to  the  stockholders  and  the  stock  transferred 
to  the  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie. 

On  the  26th  day  of  February,  1906,  the  latter  company  sold  and 
transferred  to  the  Pennsylvania  Company  one-fourth  of  its  interest 
and  to  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  Company  one-fourth  of  its 
intm'est  in  the  property,  rights,  and  franchises  acquired  by  it  from  the 
Little  Kanawha  syndicate  September  1,  1905,  and  in  5,000  shares, 
each  of  the  par  value  of  $50,  of  the  capita]  stock  of  the  Greene  County 
Railroad  Company,  all  of  which  property,  rights,  franchises,  and  securi- 
ties were  transferred  and  delivered  to  the  Union  Trust  Company  of 
Pittsburgh  to  be  held  by  it  as  trustee  for  the  joint  owners  thereof, 
under  an  agreement,  a  copy  of  which  will  be  found  in  Appendix 
No.  10  of  this  report. 

On  or  about  March  21,  1908,  the  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie  acquired 
from  Wood  county,  W.  Va.,  1,800  shares  of  the  common  stock  of  the 
Little  Kanawha  by  the  payment  of  $60,000  and  other  valuable  consid- 
erations, and  subsequently  sold  and  transferred  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Company  one-fourth  of  its  interest  and  to  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  one- 
fourth  of  its  interest  in  the  1,800  shares  of  such  stock,  which  stock  was 
transferred  to  the  Union  Trust  Company  of  Pittsburgh  to  be  held  by 
it  as  trustee  for  the  benefit  of  the  joint  owners  thereof. 

The  transfer  of  one-half  of  the  interest  in  these  properties  was  made 
by  the  Pittsbui^h  &  Lake  E^rie  on  the  basis  of  actual  cost,  primarily 
for  the  purpose  of  sharing  the  burden  of  its  investment  in  such 
properties  and  franchises  with  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  and 
the  Pennsylvania  companies. 

The  sale  to  these  carriers  of  a  one-half  interest  in  these  properties 
and  franchises  by  the  Pittsbu]^h&  Lake  Erie  Railroad  Company  was 
in  harmony  with  the  spirit  and  general  terms  of  a  so-called  gentle- 
men's agreement  entered  into  by  John  Newell,  former  president  of 
the  Pittsbmrgh  &  Lake  Erie  and  George  B.  Roberts,  former  president  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  during  the  early  part  of  the 
decade  ended  December  31,  1889,  substantially  to  the  e£Fect  that 
neither  of  these  companies  would  extend  its  railroads  into  the  terri- 
tory of  the  other,  except  jointly  or  by  mutual  consent,  and  particu- 
larly that  the  New  York  Central  lines  would  not  extend  their  railroads 
across  the  main  line  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  east  of 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  into  southwestern  Pennsylvania  and  into  West 
Virginia, 
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Hie  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie  desired  to  extend  its  lines  up  the 
Monongahela  Riveri  into  the  coal  fields  drained  by  that  river  and 
its  tributaries  and  obtain  a  large  volume  of  coal  traffic  which  it 
would  have  for  movement  over  the  Monongahela  Raihx)ad  to  Browns- 
ville, Pa.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  had  its  own  line  on  the  west- 
em  side  of  the  river  to  West  Brownsville,  and  it  could  extend  its  road 
up  the  river  entirely  independent  of  the  Pittsbui^h  &  Lake  Erie. 
The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  Company  had  located  a  line  from 
ESghty-four,  Pa.,  down  through  Washington  and  Grreene  counties 
into  West  Virginia.  Li  view  of  the  conditions  described  above,  W. 
H.  Newman  beUeved  it  would  be  a  ''neighborly  act"  to  offer  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  and  the  Pennsylvania  railroad  companies  a  ono- 
half  interest  in  the  option  for  the  purchase  of  the  property  and 
franchises  of  the  Little  Kanawha  syndicate  and  of  the  Greene  County 
Railroad  Company  under  the  agreement  between  W.  H.  Newman, 
J.  M.  Schoonmaker,  and  Joseph  Ramsey,  jr.,  dated  June  17,  1905. 
Mr.  Schoonmaker  concurred  in  this  conclusion.  The  offer  was  made 
al  a  meeting  in  New  York  and  accepted  by  the  presidents  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  and  the  Pennsylvania  railroad  companies,  and  Mr. 
Bamsey  was  advised  that  the  property  would  be  accepted  xmder 
tfie  option. 

In  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  so-called  gentlemen's  agree- 
ment referred  to  above,  the  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie  and  the  Penn- 
syhrania  Railroad  Company  had  previously  entered  into  an,  agree- 
ment, dated  November  22,  1901,  for  the  management  of  the  Monon- 
gahela Railroad  Company  and  the  operation  of  its  lines.  A  copy 
of  this  agreement,  with  amendments  dated  Jime  22,  1904,  and  May 
8, 1911,  will  be  foxmd  in  Appendix  No.  11  of  this  report.  The 
Monongahela  Railroad  Company  was  incorporated  December  31, 
1900,  under  the  laws  of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  for  the  purpose  of 
ofHistnicting  and  operating  a  railroad  and  branches  thereof  between 
Brownsville,  West  Brownsville,  and  Redstone  Junction,  Pa.,  and  the 
West  Virginia-Pennsylvania  state  line,  nqar  Point  Marion,  Pa. 

Hie  Little  Kanawha  syndicate  properties  and  franchises  were  ac- 
qmred  by  the  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie  Railroad  Company  for  the 
foDowing  purposes: 

1.  To  obtain  valuable  coal  properties  lying  along  and  adjacent  to 
the  waters  of  the  Monongahela  and  Little  Kanawha  rivers,  in  West 
Vizginia. 

2.  To  obtain  the  property  and  franchises  of  the  Buckhannon  & 
KbrUierD:  Railroad  Company  to  be  used  in  constructing  a  railroad 
bom  a  connection  with  the  Monongahela  Railroad  at  a  point  on  the 
West  Yii^inia-Pennsylvania  state  line  along  the  Monongahela  and 
Tygarts  Valley  rivers  to  Belington,  with  branch  or  lateral  lines  int<? 
the  rich  coal  fields  of  West  Virginia. 
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This  inyestigation  discloses  that  J.  M.  Schoonmaker;  while  con- 
ducting n^otiations  with  Joseph  Ramsey,  jr.,  syndicate  manager, 
for  the  purchase  of  the  property  and  franchises  of  the  Little  Kana- 
wha syndicate  and  the  Greene  County  Raihx>ad  Company,  was  fully 
informed  by  Mr.  Ramsey  of  the  plans  of  the  syndicate  and  of  George 
J.  Gould,  Mr.  Ramsey,  and  their  associates  with  respect  to  construct- 
ing and  establishing  lines  of  railroads;  the  property  and  franchises 
of  the  syndicate  and  of  the  Greene  County  Railroad  Company;  the 
unsuccessful  efforts  of  the  syndicate  managers  to  obtain  tibie  money 
necessary  to  complete  and  establish  such  lines;  the  failure  of  Mr. 
Ramsey  as  syndicate  manager  to  obtain  money  from  the  Union 
Trust  Company  of  Pittsburgh  to  finance  the  construction  of  a  line  of 
railroads  from  Pittsburgh  sfouth  to  the  Guffey  and  other  coal  prop- 
erties .in  the  Fairmont  region,  as  an  independent  project,  to  be  se- 
cured by  separate  mortgages  on  the  separate  properties  of  the  syn- 
dicate and  iJie  Greene  County  Railroad  Company;  and  the  intention 
of  Mr.  Ramsey  to  dispose  of  the  properties  to  Mr.  Gould,  if  they  were 
not  accepted  by  W.  H.  Newman  and  J.  M.  Schoonmaker  by  June 
24, 1905,  imder  the  terms  of  an  agreement  between  Messrs.  Newman, 
Schoonmaker,  and  Ramsey  dated  Jxme  17,  1905,  a  copy  of  which 
'will  be  f oxmd  in  Appendix  No.  7  of  this  report. 

The  plans  of  George  J.  Gould,  William  E.  Guy,  and  Joseph  Ram- 
sey, jr.,  the  syndicate  managers,  were  substantially  as  follows: 

1.  To  construct  and  establish  a  line  of  railroads  from  Zanesyilie, 
Ohio,  via  Parkersbui^  and  Bumsvillo  to  Belington,  W.  Va.,  and  cer- 
tain branch  lines  that  would  reach  the  coal  fields  in  Gilmer,  Braxton, 
Lewis,  and  adjacent  counties,  in  West  Virginia,  in  competition  with 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  and  the  Coal  &  Coke  Railway,  and 
would  form  a  through  line  from  a  jX)nnection  with  the  Wheeling  & 
Lake  Erie  Railroad  at  Zanesville,  Ohio,  to  Baltimore,  Md.,  via  Bel- 
ington and  the  Western  Maryland  Railroad. 

The  establishing  of  this  line  of  railroads  would  have  made  it  pos- 
sible for  George  J.  Gould  and  his  associates  to  f prm  a  transcontinental 
line  from  San  Francbco,  Cal.,  to  Baltimore,  Md.,  as  heretofore 
explained  in  this  report. 

2.  To  construct  a  line  of  railroads  from^  Hickory  and  Bishop,  Pa., 
points  on  the  Wabash  Pittsburgh  Terminal  Railway,  through  Wash- 
ington and  Greene  coxmties,  in  Pennsylvania,  and  Monongalia  and 
Marion  coxmties,  in  West  Virginia,  to  Fairmont,  thence  up  the 
Monongahela  and  Tygarts  Valley  rivers  to  a  connection  with  the 
Western  Maryland  Railroad  at  Belington,  W.  Va.,  together  with  cer- 
tain branch  lines  that  would  reach  the  rich  coal  fields  in  Washington 
and  Greene  counties.  Pa.,  and  in  northern  and  central  West  Virginia, 
in  competition  with  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  Company,  and 
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would  form  a  line  from  a  connection  with  the  Wabash  Railroad  at 
Tdedo,  Ohio,  via  Pittsburgh  Junction,  and  from  Pittsbm^h,  Pa.,  to 
Baltimore,  Md.,  via  Belington  and  the  Western  Maryland  Railroad. 

The  New  York  Central  interests  were  anxious  to  extend  their  lines 
up  tilie  Monongahela  River  into  the  West  Virginia  coal  fields  lying 
aloDg  the  waters  of  that  river  to  obtain  for  the  Pittsbuigh  &  Lake  Erie 
Railroad  and  other  New  York  Central  lines  a  lai^e  coal  traffic  that 
would  move  down  the  Monongahela  Valley  to  Pittsburgh  and  to 
points  reached  via  that  gateway.  The  avcdlable  coal  traffic  of  the 
Kitaburgh  &  Lake  Erie  Railroad  Company  in  what  is  known  as  the 
Pittsburgh  basin  was  lai^y  confined  to  that  portion  of  the  coal  field 
lying  between  the  Youghiogheny  and  Monongahela  rivers  in  Penn- 
sylvania. 

The  New  York  Central  lines  were  not  immediately  concerned  in 
tbe  coal  region  on  the  headwaters  of  the  Little  Kanawha  River  from 
&  railroad  traffic  standpoint,  as  the  natural  outlet  of  the  coal  in  that 
region  is  to  the  west  and  down  the  Little  Kanawha  and  Ohio  rivers. 
Upon  the  representations  of  Joseph  Ramsey,  jr.,  Messrs.  Newman 
and  Schoonmaker  considered  the  Kincheloe,  Fulton,  and  Arnold  coal 
properties  a  good  investment  under  the  terms  of  the  proposed  sale 
to  ^em,  as  they  believed  these  coal  properties  in  Gilmer,  Braxton, 
Lewis,  and  Harrison  counties,  W.  Va.,  could  be  made  available  and 
be  operated  or  sold  to  advantage. 

Immediately  after  the  purchase  of  the  Little  Kanawha  syndicate 
properties  Mr.  Schoonmaker  inspected  the  Little  Kanawha  Railroad 
and  foimd  it  to  be  in  a  very  poor  condition  for  operation,  and  to 
place  it  in  proper  condition  and  extend  it  would  involve  the  expendi- 
ture of  a  la^  amount  of  money.  The  Marietta,  Columbus  &  Cleve- 
kDd  Railroad  was  found  to  be  in  a  worse  condition  than  the  Little 
Kanawha  RaUroad.  As  it  was  not  self-supporting  and  could  not 
earn  the  interest  on  its  bonds,  the  property  was  surrendered  to  the 
b(»idholders.  The  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  "Exie  and  Pennsylvania  com- 
panies were  not  interested  in  developing  traffic  moving  down  the 
little  S[anawha  Valley.  The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  enjoyed  a  large  coal 
tonnage  and  held  oidy  a  one-fourth  interest  in  the  majority  of  the 
stock  of  the  Little  Kanawha.  The  purchasers  of  the  properties  con- 
centrated their  efforts  in  the  extension  of  the  Buckhajmon  &  North- 
ern Railroad  into  the  Guffey  coal  fields  and  adjacent  properties  to 
derebp  a  more  productive  traffic  for  their  lines. 

For  the  reasons  stated  above  no  effort  has  been  made  by  the  present 
owners  of  the  majority  of  the  stock  of  the  Little  Kanawha  to  extend 
the  railroad  as  projected  imder  the  company's  charter.  Efforts  have 
been  and  are  being  made  by  these  owners  to  sell  their  stock  in  the 
company  and  their  coal  properties  in  Gilmer,  Braxton,  Lewis,  and 
Hairoon  counties. 
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The  Buckhannon  &  Northern  RaUroad  has  been  constructed  fronj 
a  point  of  connection  with  the  Monongahela  Raihx)ad  at  the  Weei 
Virginia-Peimsylvania  state  line  near  Point  Marion,  Pa.,  up  th« 
banks  of  the  Monongahela  River  to  Fairmont,  W.  Va.,  together  with 
certain  branch  lines  in  the  Fairmont  coal  fields.  The  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  Railroad  Company  sold  its  one-fourth  interest  in  the  Buck' 
hannon  &  Northern  Railroad  Company  to  the  Pennsylvania  CSom^ 
pany  during  March,  1914,  in  order  to  comply  with  the  laws  of  the 
state  of  West  Virginia  with  respect  to  the  ownership  of  competing 
railroads.  That  company  is  now  being  merged  with  the  Mononga^ 
hela  Railroad  Company  xmder  the  corporate  name  of  the  Monongahela 
Railway  Company  and  will  soon  be  opened  for  conmiercial  op«*a- 
tions.  The  proposed  merger  is  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Public 
Service  Commission  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  undei 
the  laws  of  that  state. 

A  copy  of  the  agreement  for  the  consolidation  of  the  MonongaheU 
Railroad  Company  and  the  Buckhannon  &  Northern  Railroad  Com^ 
pany,  dated  November  24,  1914,  executed  by  officers  and  directors 
of  these  companies  and  approved  by  a  majority  of  their  stockholders, 
will  be  foimd  in  Appendix  No.  12  of  this  report. 

The  Pennsylvania  Company  acquired  the  interest  of  the  Baltic 
more  &  Ohio  in  the  property  and  franchises  of  the  Buckhannon  & 
Northern,  the  Fairmont  &  Southern  Railroad  Company,  and  the 
State  Liine  &  Southern  Railroad  Company  for  the  sum  of  $643,566.81, 
which  represented  the  investment  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  in  these 
properties  and  interest  on  amoxmts  advanced  for  construction  and 
other  expenditures  in  connection  therewith. 

The  entire  investment  of  the  Pittsbiugh  &  Lake  Erie,  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio,  and  the  Pennsylvania  companies  in  the  Little  Kanawha 
syndicate  properties  and  in  tJie  property  and  franchises  of  the  Greene 
Coimty  Railroad,  the  Fairmont  &  Southern  Railroad,  and  the  State 
Line  &  Southern  Railroad  companies  on  Jime  30,  1914,  was 
$12,678,417.36.  Of  this  amount  $8,771,732.04  consists  of  cash  pay- 
ments to  the  Little  Kanawha  syndicate  account  of  the  purchase  of 
the  syndicate  properties,  including  interest,  while  $37,780.78  repre- 
sents the  payment  of  Uabilities  of  the  syndicate  assmned  by  the 
purchasers,  and  $3,768,904.54  is  the  amount  of  money  advanced  by 
the  purchasers  on  their  own  accoxmt. 

A  copy  of  the  statement  of  O.  E.  Kennedy,  auditor  of  Little  Ka- 
nawha syndicate  lines,  dated  November  27,  1914,  showing  the  entire 
investment  of  these  carriers  named  above  in  the  properties  of  the 
Little  Kanawha  syndicate  and  the  Greene  County,  Fairmont  & 
Southern,  and  State  Line  &  Southern  railroad  companies  on  June 
30,  1914,  will  be  foimd  in  Appendix  No.  13  of  this  report. 
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A  map  submitted  by  Samuel  D.  Brady,  chief  engineer;  shows  the 
present  location  of  all  the  coal,  timber,  and  railroad  property  and 
franchises  acquired  by  the  present  owners  from  the  Little  Kanawha 
syndicate  in  West  Virginia.  A  copy  of  this  map  will  be  found  in 
Appendix  No.  14  of  this  report. 

The  records  in  the  office  of  James  T.  Blair,  secretary  of  the  Little  Ka- 
nawha syndicate  lines,  relating  to  the  Little  Eoinawha  syndicate  coal 
and  timber  properties,  jointly  owned  by  the  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie, 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  and  the  Pennsylvania  Company,  and  held  by 
the  Union  Trust  Company  of  Pittsburgh  as  trustee,  are  not  com- 
plete, except  those  covering  the  Kinchiloe  properties,  which  were 
delivered  to  the  purchasers  by  Arthur  Lee,  trustee.  Copies  of  deeds 
sabmitted  by  the  Union  Tnist  Company,  trustee,  do  not  show  the 
number  of  acres  in  all  cases,  but  reference  is  given  therein  to  other 
deeds  of  record  in  the  coxmties  in  which  the  property  is  located. 
From  a  signed  statement  of  Mr.  Blair,  dated  December  12,  1914, 
and  submitted  by  him  at  a  hearing  before  the  Commission,  it  appears 
that  the  coal  properties  acquired  from  the  syndicate  by  the  carriers 
named  above  are  as  shown  below. 

The  Kinchiloe  coal  properties  consist  of  21,650.56  acres,  purchased 
at  a  cost  of  ||^5,529.59,  of  which  2,534.86  acres  are  located  in  Brax- 
ton county,  17,475.15  acres  in  Lewis  coimty,  and  1,640.55  acres  in 
Harrison  county,  all  in  West  Vii^inia. 

The  Guffey  coal  properties  consist  of  57,389.49  acres,  purchased 
at  a  cost  of  $2,921,554.83,  of  which  2,187  acres  are  in  Wetzel  county, 
4,703.49  acres  in  Monongalia  coimty,  and  50,499  acres  in  Marion 
county,  all  in  West  Virginia. 

The  Fulton  coal  properties  consist  of  17,008.13  acres  situated  in 
Braxton,  Gilmer,  and  Lewis  coxmties,  in  West  Virginia,  of  which 
only  6,572.66  acres  have  been  accepted  by  the  Little  Kanawha 
syndicate,  at  a  cost  of  $348,167.24.  Ot  thia  2,953.51  acres  are  located 
in  Gilmer  county  and  3,619.15  acres  are  in  Braxton  county.  Of  the 
remainder  of  the  tract  of  17,008.13  acres,  3,353.67  acres  have  been 
accepted  subject  to  consideration  by  Joseph  Ramsey,  jr.,  syndicate 
manager,  and  7,081.80  acres  have  not  been  accepted  by  him.  Of 
the  10,435.47  acres  not  accepted  by  Mr.  Ramsey,  5,400.87  acres  are 
located  in  Gilmer  coimty,  4,556.26  acres  are  in  Braxton  coimty,  and 
478.34  in  Lewis  coimty. 

The  Arnold  coal  properties  consist  of  2,587  acres,  purchased  at 
a  cost  of  $200,271.60,  of  which  1,889  acres  are  located  in  Gilmer 
coimty  and  698  are  in  Braxton  coimty,  all  in  West  Virginia. 

The  purchasers  of  the  Little  Kanawha  syndicate  properties  reim- 
borsed  the  Little  Eamawha  syndicate  for  expenditures  in  exploring 
coal  lands  in  West  Virginia  and  Ohio  and  for  general  expenses  in 
connection  therewith,  amounting  to  $55,302.94. 
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From  auditor  Kennedy's  statement  dated  November  27,  1914,  i 
Appendix  No.  13  of  this  report,  it  appears  that  the  investment  b^ 
the  purchasers,  account  of  coal  properties  of  the  Little  Kaoaii^h^ 
sjoidicate  as  of  June  30,  1914,  is  as  shown  below: 


Livestment  In  coal  lands. 


Aoooontof 
syndicate. 


Aoooontof 
purdiasers. 


Total. 


Quffeyooal  lands 

Kinchfloe  coal  lands 

Arnold  coal  lands 

Fulton  coal  lands 

Coal-4and  expenses: 

West  Virginia  coal  land 

Exploration  of  coal  lands  in  Ohio 
A.M.  Neepo- 

Total 


S2,i»2, 841.50 
645,519.59 
200,263.86 
329,626.15 

34,521.87 
20,486.50 
40,000.00 


329,081.31 

23,750.07 

5,855.01 

30,066.39 

294.77 


13, 153,323.9 

6G0,2«.« 
205,61S.$I 
359,601.5 

34,816.0 
20,486.51 

40,ooaa 


4,192,758.55 


289,447.55 


4,482,206.11 


A  statement  submitted  by  James  T.  Blair,  secretary  of  the  Little 
Kanawha  Railroad  Company,  supplemented  by  other  information 
of  record  in  this  investigation,  shows  that  total  issues  of  3,595  shares 
of  common  stock  and  1,500  shares  of  preferred  stock  of  the  company 
of  the  par  value  of  $100  each  were  held  on  February  18,  1915,  as 
shown  below. 

LIST  OP  COMMON  STOCKHOLDERS. 


Name. 


Address. 


Shares. 


7.  M.  Sehoonmaker 

John  O.  Robinson 

W.  F.Bnmner 

E.H.Kennedy 

J.  J.  Tomer 

E.B.Taylor 

J.T.Blafr 

Union  Trust  Co.  of  Plttsbnrgh,  trastae. 

Wirtcounty,W.Va 

C.H.Shattuck  estate 

W.C.  DeCamp 

S.L.Gould 

W.A.McCosh 


Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
do 


....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Elisabeth,  W.Va.... 
Parkersburg,  W.  Va. 

do 

....do 

....do 


5 

S 

5 

5 

1 

I 

1 

S,434 

12S 

30 

1 

1 

1 


Total. 


3,596 


LIST  OF  PREFERRED  STOCKHOLDERS. 


Union  Trust  Co.  of  Pittsburgh,  trustee. 
C.H.Shattuck  estate 


Total. 


Pittsburgh,  Pa 

Parkersburg,  W.  Va . 


1,334 

166 


1,500 


The  ownership  of  the  stock  of  the  Little  Kanawha  Raikoad  Com- 
pany by  a  combination  consisting  of  the  Pittsburgh  &  Liake  Erie, 
the  Pennsylvania  Company,  and  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  has  been  ex- 
plained elsewhere  in  this  report  (ante,  p.  561). 

The  combination  of  railroads  referred  to  above  that  now  owns  the 
majority  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  Little  Kanawha  Railroad  Com- 
pany also  owns  about  30,810.22  acres  of  coal  and  mining  rights  and 
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timber  located  in  Gilmer,  Braxton,  Lewis,  and  Harrison  coimties  in 
West  Virginia,  of  which  about  21,000  acres  are  within  20  miles  of 
the  final  location  of  the  proposed  eastern  extension  of  the  Little 
Kanawha  Railroad. 

Before  the  Little  Kanawha  Railroad  can  be  safely  and  efficiently 
operated  and  reach  any  part  of  the  coal  in  the  eastern  part  of  Oilmer 
county  it  will  be  necessary  to  construct  an  extension  of  the  railroad 
from  Johnsons  to  a  connection  with  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad 
at  or  near  Parkersburg,  a  distance  of  4  nules,  to  reconstruct  about 
17i  miles  of  railroad  from  Johnsons  to  Sandy  Bend,  to  complete 
the  construction  of  an  extension  of  about  65  miles  from  Sandy  Bend 
to  Gilmer  and  there  connect  with  the  Coal  &  Coke  Railway,  and  to 
acquire  a  sufficient  nimiber  of  locomotives  and  cars  to  properly 
equip  the  jx)ad  for  operation.  If  this  were  accomplished,  the  Little 
Kanawha  Railroad  would  only  reach  about  1,000  acres  of  coal  prop- 
erty purchased  from  the  Little  Kanawha  syndicate  by  the  combina- 
tion of  roads  referred  to  above.  To  reach  the  so-called  Little 
Kanawha  syndicate  coal  and  coal  lands  in  Lewis  and  Harrison 
counties,  referred  to  above,  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  Little 
Kanawha  to  construct  a  branch  line  from  its  proposed  main  Une  into 
the  coal  lands,  a  distance  of  about  20  or  25  miles,  and  to  reach 
Ae  Little  Kanawha  syndicate  lands  in  the  western  part  of  Braxton 
and  the  southeastern  part  of  Gilmer  counties  would  require  another 
branch  line  of  about  20  miles.  The  Coal  &  Coke  Railway  extends 
through  the  eastern  portion  of  these  lands. 

The  railroad  of  the  Coal  &  Coke  Railway  Company  also  extends 
through  a  considerable  portion  of  the  40,000  or  45,000  acres  owned 
by  it.  While  the  attitude  of  that  company  is  friendly,  it  is  not  con- 
akiered  probable  that  it  would  furmsh  much  coal  traffic  to  the  Little 
Kanawha  if  it  were  extended  to  Gilmer  or  Bmnsville.  The  Coal  & 
Coke  Railway  is  a  local  road,  and  its  principal  traffic  is  coal  and 
coke.  A  review  of  the  annual  reports  of  the  company  indicates 
that  the  successful  operation  of  its  railway  lai^ely  depends  upon  the 
coal  and  coke  traffic  controlled  by  it. 

The  combination  of  railroads  desires  to  sell  all  of  its  coal  property 
and  TTiining  rights  in  Gilmer,  Braxton,  Lewis,  and  Harrison  counties, 
W.  Va.,  its  timberland  in  Braxton  county  in  that  state,  the  3,447 
shares  of  conmion  and  1,334  shares  of  preferred  stock  of  the  Little 
Kanawha  Railroad  Company,  and  the  property  and  franchises  of 
the  Farkersbui^  Bridge  &  Terminal  and  the  BumsvUle  &  Eastern 
railroad  companies,  owned  by  it,  at  a  sacrifice,  for  the  reason  that  it 
apparently  does  not  consider  tJtie  coal  and  other  resources  of  the 
little  Kanawha  Valley  to  be  sufficient  at  this  time  to  warrant  or 
justify  the  necessary  reconstruction,  extension,  and  equipment  of 
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the  little  Kanawha  required  to  secure  safe  and  efficient  railwa; 
operations,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  more  than  $5;000;000y  to  reaci 
coal  lands  in  competition  with  the  Coal  &  Coke  Railway  an 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  companies  that  have  lines  of  rail 
roads  within  comparatively  short  distances  of  all  portions  of  th 
Gilmer-Braxton-Lewis  county  coal  fields,  to  say  nothing  of  the  wate 
cbmpetition  on  the  little  Kanawha  River  between  Parkersbuii 
and  Creston  and  the  small  population  of  the  coimtry  through  whicl 
the  railroad  is  projected. 

From  the  testimony  of  J.  M.  Schoonmaker  it  appears  that  the  com 
bination  of  railroads  is  willing  to  sell  its  stock  in  the  little  Kanawhi 
and  its  coal  and  inining  rights  in  Gilmer,  Braxton,  Lewis,  and  Har 
rison  counties,  W.  Va.,  for  the  sum  of  $1,000,000.  The  statemen 
of  O.  E.  Kennedy,  auditor  of  Little  Kanawha  syndicate  lines,  datec 
November  27,  1914,  included  in  Appendix  No.  13  of  this  report 
shows  that  the  investment  of  the  combination  in  these  properties  al 
June  30,  1914,  is  as  follows: 

Little  Kanawha  Bailroad  Go. : 

Stock 1417,694.87 

Advances  for  construction 429, 051. 26 

Advances  for  operation 110, 624. 85 

Coal  and  mining  rights: 

Kinchiloe  property 669,269.66 

Arnold  property 205,618.86 

Pulton  property 359,691.64 

Total 2,191,851.04 

To  this  amount  it  seems  that  there  should  be  added  certftin  syndi- 
cate expenses  that  would  possibly  make  the  total  investment  in  these 
properties  aggregate  the  sum  of  12,250,000. 

A  copy  of  a  map  and  estimate  submitted  by  Samuel  D.  Brady, 
chief  engineer,  Little  Kanawha  syndicate  lines,  dated  December  8j 
1914,  is  included  in  this  report  as  Appendix  No.  15  thereof. 

This  map  shows  the  location  of  the  Little  Kanawha  Railroad,  ite 
proposed  eastern  extension,  the  proposed  western  extension,  oi 
Parkersburg  Bridge  &  Terminal  Railroad,  the  counties  through  which 
the  roads  are  projected,  the  location  of  the  coal  and  timber  lands 
acquired  from  the  Little  Kanawha  syndicate  by  the  present  owners, 
and  the  coal  property  of  the  Coal  &  Coke  Railway  Company,  or  the 
Davis  and  El  kins  interests,  in  Gilmer,  Braxton,  and  Lewis  counties, 
the  approximate  number  of  acres  of  coal  and  coal  tonnage  tributary 
to  the  eastern  extension  of  the  Little  Kanawha , Reload  and  the 
Coal  &  Coke  Railway,  and  the  estimated  cost  of  rebuilding  the 
Little  Kanawha  Railroad  and  constructing  its  eastern  and  western 
extensions,  aggregating  $6,050,000. 
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This  estimate  does  not  indude  the  cost  of  branch  lines  to  reach  the 
coal  property  jointly  owned  by  the  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  fine,  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio,  and  the  Pennsylvania  companies  in  the  northwestern 
part  of  Braxton,  the  southeastern  part  of  Oilmer,  the  northwestern 
part  of  Lewis,  and  the  southern  part  of  Harrison  counties,  which 
would  cost  approximately  $3,000,000  additional.  It  would  cost 
about  $2,000,000  for  equipment,  making  a  total  cost  of  about 
$10,000,000  to  reach  the  coal  lands  acquired  from  the  Little  Kana- 
wha syndicate  by  the  present  owners,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
Brady,  who  contends  that  it  would  be  impracticable  to  construct 
a  railroad  along  the  banks  of  the  Little  Kanawha  River  on  account 
of  the  danger  from  floods  and  shps,  the  sharp  curves  that  woidd 
result  from  following  the  meanderings  of  the  river,  and  for  the  fur- 
ther reason  that  such  a  route  would  be  about  29  miles  longer  than 
the  final  location  of  the  Little  Kanawha  Railroad. 

The  testimony  of  Joseph  Ramsey,  jr.,  an  engineer  by  profession 
and  a  railroad  man  of  large  experience,  indicates -that  the  Little 
Kanawha  Railroad  could  be  reconstructed,  extended,  and  equipped 
as  a  local  road  for  considerably  less  than  the  amounts  stated 
in  Mr.  Brady's  estimates.  His  testimony  also  indicates  that  the 
successful  operation  of  the  road  if  completed  would  depend  upon  its 
trajffic  relations  with  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  Company  and 
other  roads  in  the  west,  its  facilities  for  moving  the  coal  traffic  to 
Parkersburg  for  rail  and  for  Ohio  River  deUvery,  and  its  ability  to 
obtain  a  sufficient  volimie  of  the  coal  tonnage  in  the  Gilmer-Braxton- 
Lewis  coimty  coal  fields. 

From  a  review  of  the  facts  disclosed  by  the  Commission's  investi- 
gation, as  stated  in  this  section  of  the  report,  it  does  not  appear  that 
the  Little  Kanawha  Railroad  is  now  being  held  by  a  combination  of 
interstate  railroads  for  the  purpose  of  tying  up  the  development  of 
the  Little  Elanawha  Valley. 

There  appears  below  a  brief  corporate  history  and  other  pertinent 
information  with  respect  to  the  fpllowing  railway  corporations: 
Zanesville,  Marietta  &  Parkersburg  Railroad  Company;  Marietta, 
Columbus  &  Cleveland  Railroad  Company;  Parkersburg  Bridge  & 
Terminal  Railroad  Company;  Bumsville  &  Eastern  Railroad  Com- 
pany; Belington  &  Northern  Railroad  Company;  Buckhannon  & 
NorUiem  Railroad  Cpmpany;  Greene  County  Railroad  Company; 
Fairmont  &  Southern  Railroad  Company;  State  Line  &  Southern 
Railroad  Company;  the  Monongahela  Railroad  Company;  the  Md- 
Dongahela  Railway  Company. 

The  organization,  ownership,  management,  and  control  of  these 
companies  are  included  in  this  report  in  order  to  make  a  dear  pres- 
entation of  the  facts  concerning  the  ownership,  management,  and 
control  of  the  Little  Kanawha  Railroad  Company. 
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ZANBSYILLB,  MABDETTA   de  PABKBR8BUBG  BAILBOAD  COMPANY. 

*  ^ 

The  Zanesville;  Marietta  &  Parkersburg  Railroad  Company  iwas 
organized  on  the  10th  day  of  December,  1901,  by  E.  D.  Fulton,  of 
Uniontown,  Pa.;  P.  B.  Cbrosby,  of  Marietta,  Ohio;  James  T.  Blair, 
of  Parkersburg,  W.  Va.;  and  Orville  T.  Townsend  and  Rufus  C. 
Burton,  of  Zanesville,  Ohio,  and  duly  incorporated  xmder  the  laws 
of  Ohio  on  the  11th  day  of  December,  1901,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
structing, acquiring,  owning,  leasing,  operating,  and  maintaining  a 
railroad  as  follows:  A  line  of  railroad  having  for  its  termini  a  point 
on  the  Ohio  River  at  or  near  Marietta,  in  Washington  county,  and 
a  point  in  or  near  Zanesville,  in  Muskingum  county,  passing  through 
the  counties  of  Muskingiun,  Morgan,  and  Washington,  all  in  Ohio. 

Capital  stock  wa^  authorized  to  the  amount  of  $100,000,  divided 
into  shares  of  $100  each.  The  subscribers  to  the  capital  stock  were 
as  follows: 

Shares. 

J.T.Blair,  E.  D.  Pulton,  trustees 987 

J.T.Blair 5 

R.C.  Burton 1 

O.  T.  Townsend 1 

P.  B.  Crosby 1 

E.D.Fulton 5 

Total 1 1,000 

The  first  meeting  of  the  company  was  held  at  Zanesville,  Ohio,  at 
which  J.  T.  Blair  was  elected  president  and  E.  D.  Fulton  secretary. 
O.  T.  Townsend,  R.  C.  Burton,  P.  B.  Crosby,  and  J.  T.  Blair  were 
appointed  an  executive  committee.  The  general  office  was  located 
at  Zanesville,  Ohio,  and  R.  P.  Van  Deusen  was  appointed  engineer 
in  chaise  of  the  work  of  construction. 

On  January  23,  1902,  the  terminus  of  the  road  was  changed  from 
Marietta  to  Belpre,  Washington  county,  Ohio,  a  point  on  Uie  Ohio 
River  near  Parkersburg,  W.  Va.  The  line  smrveyed  by  the  engineer 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Muskingum  River  between  Roxbury  and 
Parkersburg  was  adopted.  The  line  surveyed  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Muskingum  River  from  a  connection  with  the  Wheeling  &  Lake 
Erie  Railroad  down  and  to  a  crossing  over  the  river  about  H  miles 
below  Zcmesville  was  adopted. 

At  a  stockholders'  meeting  held  December  19,  1902,  the  southern 
terminus  of  the  line  was  changed  from  Belpre  to  the  junction  of  the 
Little  Hocking  with  the  Ohio  River,  a  distance  of  about  6  miles  below 
Parkersburg  on  the  west  side  of.  the  Ohio  River.  The  line  was  changed 
to  leave  the  Muskingum  River  at  or  near  Zanesville,  passing  through 
Muskingum  county,  via  South  Zanesville  and  Roseville,  through 
Crooksville,  Sayre,  Sharpsburg,  and  Cutler  to  Little  Hoclpng. 
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On  March  27,  1903,  the  president  was  authorized  to  enter  into  a 
contract  with  the  Little  Eanawha  syndicate  or  other  responsible  con- 
tractors for  the  coQstmction  of  the  road  from  a  point  at  or  near 
ZanesviUe  to  the  terminus  of  the  Sharpsburg  branch  of  the  Marietta, 
Columbus  &  Cleveland  Railroad  on  the  best  possible  terms  satb- 
factory  to  the  president  and  in  terms  and  conditions  similar  to  those 
contamed  in  the  contract  between  the  Little  Kanawha  Railroad 
Company  and  the  little  Eanawha  syndicate.  John  J.  Adams,  of 
Zam^yille,  Ohio,  was  appointed  agent  and  attorney  for  the  company. 

On  April  2,  1903,  a  contract  was  made  by  the  Little  Eanawha 
syndicate  with  McArthur  Brothers  Company  for  the  masonry,  trest- 
le, piling,  timber  bridge^,  grading,  track  laying,  and  ballasting, 
and  all  other  work  required  for  the  roadbed,  exdusive  of  steel  or  iron 
bridges. 

The  work  was  carried  on  until  December,  1903,  when  orders  were 
receiyed  from  Joseph  Ramsey,  jr.,  manager  of  the  syndicate,  to  sus- 
pend all  work.  Since  that  time  no  construction  work  has  been  done 
on  the  line. 

On  September  11, 1903,  the  line  was  adopted  as  located  from  South 
ZanesviUe  through  the  township  of  Springfield  to  the  corporation 
line  of  2^anesville,  thence  to  a  connection  with  the  tracks  of  the  Wheel- 
ing &  Lake  Erie  Railroad. 

'  On  November  4,  1903,  a  branch  line  was  adopted  from  a  point 
near  Darlington  to  the  mine  of  the  Northern  Coal  Company.  Record 
was  made  of  a  perpetual  frcmchise  granted  by  the  towns  of  Roseville 
and  Crooksville,  Ohio,  for  the  construction  and  operation  of  a  rail- 
road tjjirough  these  towns. 

The  expenditure  on  account  of  the  construction  of  the  ZanesviUe, 
Marietta  &  Parkersburg  Railroad  to  July,  1914,  was  1871,646.03, 
after  deducting  $6,349.65  for  materials  sold.  The  percentages  of 
construction  work  done  were  as  follows: 

Percent. 

Grading 20.6 

Tunnels - 6.4 

Mascmry 10.4 

Bridges 3.0 

Trestles 4.1 

There  were  three  txmnels  to  he  constructed  between  ZanesviUe 
Mid  Sayre,  as  follows: 

No.  1 1,800 

No.  2 600 

No.  3: 2,215 

Total 4.615 
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There  were  a  number  of  proposed  viaducts  between  Cutler  and  the 
Ohio  River,  varying  from  250  to  1,000  feet  in  length.  The  work  on 
this  part  of  the  line  was  very  expensive. 

MABnrrrA,  oolumbus  a  clbysland  rahiRoad  ooicpant. 

The  Marietta,  Columbus  &  Cleveland  Railroad  Company  was 
incorporated  on  the  31st  day  of  October,  1900,  under  the  general  laws 
of  Ohio,  in  connection  with  the  reorganization  of  the  Toledo  &  Ohio 
Central  Extension  Railroad  Company. 

On  August  30, 1902,  an  agreement  was  entered  into  between  Henry 
H.  Isham,  agent  for  the  stockholders  and  bondholders  of  the  Marietta, 
Columbus  &  Cleveland  Railroad  Company,  and  James  T.  Blair,  agent 
for  the  tittle  Kanawha  syndicate,  for  the  purchase  of  the  property 
and  franchises  of  the  railroad  company  by  the  syndicate.  This  agree- 
ment was  amended  by  a  supplementary  agreement  dated  October 
16,  1902. 

The  property  was  purchased  principally  for  the  purpose  of  using 
about  13  miles  of  the  railroad  as  a  part  of  a  through  line  from  Zanes- 
ville  to  the  Ohio  River. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Zanesville,  Marietta  &  Parkersbui^  Railroad  was 
not  completed  and  the  Marietta,  Columbus  &  Cleveland  Railroad  was 
not  a  paying  proposition,  the  Pittsbui^h  &  Lake  Erie  Railroad,  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad,  and  the  Pennsylvania  companies,  which 
companies  had  acquired  the  property  and  franchises  of  the  Marietta, 
Columbus  &  Cleveland  Railroad  Company,  assigned  and  transferred 
the  capital  stock  of  that  company  to  a  coiomittee  of  bondholders  to 
be  used  for  their  benefit,  as  was  evidenced  by  an  agreement  dated 
December  29,  1908. 

The  road  was  operated  at  a  great  disadvantage  on  account  of 
inadequate  equipment,  and  there  were  insuj£cient  earnings  to  keep 
the  road  in  safe  condition  for  economical  operation. 

PARKBRSBUBQ  BRTOOB    *  TERMINAL  RAUJtOAD  COMPAKT. 

The  Parkersburg  Bridge  &  Terminal  Railroad  Company  was 
organized  on  July  31,  1902,  by  J.  T.  Blair,  of  Greeneville,  Pa.,  and 
V.  B.  Archer,  H.  G.  Lampman,  jr.,  B.  R.  Petrikin,  and  H.  J.  Cook, 
all  of  Parkersburg,  W.  Va.,  and  duly  incorporated  under  the  laws 
of  West  Virginia  August  1,  1902,  for  the  purpose  of  constructing 
and  operating  railroads  in  West  Viiginia  and  Ohio. 

The  railroad  which  this  corporation  proposed  to  build  was  to 
commence  at  a  point  at  or  near  the  present  terminal  of  the  tracks 
of  the  Little  Kanawha  Railroad  Company,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
little  Kanawha  River  in  Wood  coxmty,  W.  Va.,  extending  thence  by 
themostpracticable  route  to  the  Little  Kanawha  Rivet  in  that  county 
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thence  on  a  bridge,  or  bridge  and  viaducts,  across  the  Little  Kanawha 
Biver  to  a  point  at,  in,  or  near  the  city  of  Parkersburg,  in  Wood 
coonty,  thence  by  the  most  practicable  route  through  or  around 
the  city  of  Parkersburg  to  a  poiat  at  or  near  the  Ohio  River  at  or 
near  Briscoe,  in  Wood  county,  thence  crossing  the  Ohio  River  on  a 
bridge,  or  bridge  and  viaducts,  to  the  Ohio  side,  thence  west  in 
Washington  coxmty,  Ohio,  a  distance  of  about  1  mile.  Also  com- 
mencing at  the  b^inning  point  above  described  at  or  near  the 
present  terminal  of  the  tracks  of  the  Little  Kanawha  Railroad 
Company,  thence  by  the  most  practicable  route  to  the  Ohio  River 
at  a  point  on  the  south  side  of  the  Little  Kanawha  River  from  the 
city  of  Parkersburg,  thence  crossing  the  Ohio  River  on  a  bridge,  or 
on  a  bridge  and  viaducts,  to  the  Ohio  side,  at  or  near  the  town  of 
Belpre,  in  Washington  county,  Ohio,  thence  by  the  most  practicable 
route  in  Washington  county  to  the  permanent  siu^ey  of  the  Zanes- 
Yille,  Marietta  &  Parkersburg  Railroad  Company. 

The  company  was  also  given  the  right  to  build  and  operate  bridges, 
wharves,  landings,  tipples,  and  warehouses,  and  such  other  rights  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  iuto  effect  the  purposes  of  the  corporation. 

The  capital  stock  authorized  was  1100,000,  divided  into  shares  of 
$100  each.  Each  corporator  subscribed  for  one  share.  The  sub- 
scribers to  the  capital  stock,  their  addresses,  and  the  nimiber  of 
shares  subscribed  by  each  of  them  were  as  follows: 


Sabscrlber. 


J.T.Bl»ir»  trustee.. 

S.D.  Fnlton 

H.  O.  Lanmrnan,  Jr. 

IkLRoUKta 

I.  D.  Brady 

hT.BMr 


Total.. 


Address. 


Qreenville,  Pa 

Unlontowii,  Pa 

Parkersburg,  W.  Va.. 

do 

....do 

Greenville,  Pa 


Shares. 


094 
1 
1 
1 

1 
2 


1,000 


On  August  29,  1902,  Samuel  D.  Brady,  chief  engineer,  was  directed 
to  make  the  necessary  surveys  and  maps  for  the  location  of  the  rail- 
road, sidetracks,  turnouts,  and  other  necessary  tracks,  buildings,  and 
warehouses,  as  well  as  for  the  location  of  the  bridges  across  the  Ohio 
tfid  Little  Kanawha  Rivers,  and  to  report  all  surveys  to  the  directors 
for  further  action. 

On  December  3, 1902,  the  stockholders  adopted  a  change  in  termini, 
location,  and  general  route  of  the  Parkersburg  Bridge  &  Terminal 
Bailroad  Company,  which  termini,  location,  and  general  route  were 
to  be  as  follows:  Banning  at  Johnsons  station,  in  Wood  coimty, 
W.  Va.,  on  the  present  location  of  the  Little  Kanawha  Railroad, 
thence  by  the  most  practicable  route  through  South  Parkersburg, 
Blemierhasset  station,  and  Washington  station,  to  the  north  side  of 
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the  Ohio  River,  al  or  near  little  Hocking  post  office,  in  Washington 
county,  Ohio.  A  certificate  of  this  change  in  termini,  location,  and 
general  route  was  filed  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state  of  West 
Virginia,  on  December  8,  1902. 

The  corporation  also  filed  maps  and  plats  of  its  lines  located  in 
Wood  county,  W.  Va.,  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state  of  West 
Virginia  on  December  6  and  13,  1902,  and  January  7  and  22,  1903. 

The  amoxmt  expended  by  the  Little  Kanawha  syndicate  account 
of  real  estate,  engineering,  and  other  expenses  in  connection  with  the 
Parkersburg  Bridge  &  Terminal  Railroad  Company  was  $94,483.92. 
The  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie  Railroad,  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad, 
and  the  Pennsylvania  companies  expended  $4,903.24,  account  of  the 
property  and  franchises  of  this  company,  since  they  were  acquired 
by  these  carriers  from  the  syndicate. 

The' dimensions  of  the  projected  Ohio  River  bridge  were  as  follows: 

Fe«t 

Ohannelspaii 700 

West  Viiginia  anchor  ann 297 

Ohio  anchor  ann 297 

West  yiiginia  viaduct 602 

Ohio  approach 170 

Total.  J 2,066 

The  following  is  a  brief  description  of  the  real  estate  and  rights  of 
way  acquired  by  the  Parkersburg  Bridge  &  Terminal  Railroad 
Company: 

Nineteen  houses  and  lots  in  South  Parkersbuig,  from  which  a 
monthly  rent  of  about  $117  is  derived.  With  one  or  two  exceptions 
the  houses  are  very  old  and  dilapidated  structures  and  badly  out  of 
repair,  and  are  largely  occupied  by  people  in  poor  circumstances. 

One  tract  of  259.25  acres  of  land,  situated  along  the  Ohio  River 
about  6  miles  below  Parkersbtirg,  from  which  an  annual  rent  of  about 
$435  is  derived.  This  land  was  purchased  for  yard  and  shop  pur- 
poses. 

Rights  of  way  aggregating  4.22  miles  were  acquired.  The  dis- 
tance through  the  above-described  properties  is  included  in  the  4.22 
miles  of  rights  of  way. 

Deeds  for  all  the  above  properties  have  been  obtained  and  recorded. 
Rights  of  way  for  6.38  miles  have  not  been  acquired. 

BUSNSVniLB   A  EASTERN  RAnJtOAD  COMPANY. 

The  Bumsville  &  Eastern  Railroad  Company  was  organized  on 
the  24th  day  of  July,  1902,  by  J.  T.  Blair,  of  Greenville,  Pa.,  and  V.  B. 
Archer,  S.  D.  Brady,  H.  G.  Lampman,  jr.,  and  H.  J.  Cook,  of  Par- 
kersburg, W.  Va.,  and  was  duly  incorporated  on  July  25,  1902,  imder 
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D.I.  Roberts 

Sbaitt. 
1 

E.  D.  Fulton 

1 

Total.... 

LOOO 

the  laws  of  West  Vii^inia,  for  the  purpose  of  operating  a  raUroad  in 
West  Virginia. 

The  railroad  which  this  company  proposed  to  build  was  to  com- 
mence at  or  near  Bumsville;  in  Braxton  coxmty,  and  extend  from 
Burnmlle  by  the  most  practicable  route  through  the  coimties  of 
Braxton,  Lewis,  Upshur,  and  Barbour,  to  a  point  i^t  or  near  Belington. 

The  authorized  capital  stock  was  $100,000,  divided  into  shares  of 
SlOO  each.  Each  of  the  above-named  corporators  subscribed  for  ona 
share.  The  subscribers  to  the  capital  stock  of  the  company  and  the 
number  of  shares  later  subscribed  by  them  were  as  follows: 

Shares. 

J.  T.  Blair,  trustee 994 

V.B.Archer 1 

J.T.Blair 2 

H.J.Cook 1 

Samuel  D.  Brady,  chief  engineer,  was  directed  to  locate  the  line  of 
railroad  of  the  company  from  a  point  at  or  near  BumsviUe,  in  Braxton 
county,  by  the  most  practicable  route  through  the  counties  of  Brax- 
ton, Lewis,  Upshur,  and  Barbour  to  a  point  at  or  near  Belington,  in 
Barbour  county. 

This  company  filed  maps  and  profiles  of  the  locations  of  its  rail- 
road from  BumsviUe  to  BeUngton  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of 
state  of  West  Virginia  on  August  5  and  September  29,  1902.  These 
maps  bear  the  approval  of  J.  T.  Blair,  president,  and  Samuel  D« 
Brady,  chief  engineer. 

On  the  8th  day  of  December,  1902,  the  company  filed  in  the  office 
of  the  secretary  of  state  of  West  Virginia  a  certificate  of  change  in 
tearmini,  location,  and  general  route  of  the  BumsviUe  &  Eastern 
Raihx>ad  in  accordance  with  a  new  line  surveyed  by  Samuel  D.  Brady, 
dii^  engineer.  The  location  and  general  route  of  the  new  line  was 
asfoHows: 

Beginning  at  BumsviUe,  Braxton  coimty,  at  the  terminus  of  the 
line  of  the  Little  Kanawha  Railroad,  thence  on  the  route  surveyed 
by  Samuel  D.  Brady,  chief  engineer,  via  Oil  Creek  through  Braxton 
county  to  Confluence;  thence  through  Lewis  county  via  Clover  fork 
of  Oil  Creek  and  the  divide  oti  the  west  fork  of  the  Monongahela 
Siver  at  or  near  WalkersviUe,  and  thence  through  the  divide  to  the 
waters  of  Skin  Creek  and  on  to  Pringle  fork,  thence  through  Upshur 
county  via  Stone  Coal,  Brush  Fork,  Buckhannon,  and  Pecks  Run 
testation  2264,  as  designated  on  the  plat,  and  on  the  Upshur-Barboiu* 
county  line,  thence  through  Barbour  coxmty  via  Volga  to  the  mouth 
(rf  Big  Rxm,  thence  down  the  east  side  of  Buckhannon  River  to  its 
mouth,  and  thence  up  the  east  side  of  the  Tygarts  VaUey  River  to 
Belington,  in  Barbour  coxmty,  aU  in  West  Virginia. 
S  D— 64-1— vol  41 ^9 
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On  December  6^  1902,  and  January  19,  1903,  the  corporation,  in 
accordance  with  the  certificate  of  change  in  termini,  location,  and 
general  route,  as  described  above,  filed  maps  and  plats  of  the  pro- 
posed railroad  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state  of  West  Virginia. 

On  July  16,  1903,  the  company  filed  in  the  office  of  the  secretary 
of  state  of  West  Virginia  a  map  and  profile  of  a  line  extending  from 
Belington,  in  Barbour  county,  to  Haddicks  Summit,  near  Montrose, 
in  Randolph  county. 

The  amount  expended  by  the  Little  Kanawha  syndicate  account 
of  the  Bumsville  &  Eastern  Railroad  Company  up  to  the  time  of  the 
sale  of  the  property  and  franchises  to  the  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie 
Railroad  Company  was  $38,806.25.  The  ^total  expenditures  to  June 
30,  1914,  amoimted  to  $49,120.27. 

The  percentages  of  construction  work  done  on  the  proposed  rail- 
road were  as  follows: 

Per  cent. 

Grading 0.2of  1 

Tmmelfl O.OSof  1 

Masonry , None. 

Bridges •.       None. 

Trestles. None. 

The  length  of  the  tunnds  on  the  proposed  line  were  as  follows: 


No.l. 
No.  2. 
No.  3. 
No.  4. 
No.  5. 
No.«. 


Feet. 
250 

2,700 
200 
850 
650 
760 


Feet. 

No.  7 360 

No.  8 260 

No.  9 350 

No.  10 :...      300 


Total 6,160 


BBLINGTON   *  NORTHERN  RAHAOAD  COMPANY. 

The  BeUngton  &  Northern  Raikoad  Company  was  organized  on 
the  28th  day  of  December,  1899,  by  N.  T.  Arnold  and  J.  C.  Williams, 
of  Ridgeway,  Pa.;  Floyd  Teter,  of  Belington,  W.  Va.;  and  Charles  F. 
Teter  and  Frederick  O.  Blue,  of  Philippi,  W.  Va.,  and  was  duly  in- 
corporated under  the  laws  of  West  Virginia  on  January  2,  1900,  for 
the  purpose  of  operating  a  raikoad  in  West  Virginia. 

The  raiboad  which  this  corporation  proposed  to  build  was  to  com- 
mence at  Charleston,  in  Kanawha  county,  and  to  extend  from  that 
point  by  the  most  practicable  route  to  Morgantown,  in  Monongalia 
county,  all  in  West  Virginia. 

The  capital  stock  authorized  was  $10,000,  divided  into  shares  of 
$100  each.  N.  T.  Arnold  subscribed  for  96  shares  and  each  of  the 
other  corporators  1  share.  On  May  24,  1900,  the  capital  stock 
was  increased  from  $10,000  to  $100,000.  On  October  30,  1903,  the 
capital  stock  was  increased  to  $150,000. 
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MapB  and  profiles  were  filed  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state 
(rf  West  Vii^mia  at  various  dates  from  April  7,  1900,  to  September 
10,  1902. 

During  December,  1903,  the  Little  Kanawha  syndicate  acquired 
all  \he  property,  rights,  and  franchises  of  the  Belington  &  Northern 
Railro^  Company  for  the  sum  of  $225,000  in  fully  paid  nonassessable 
participating  certificates  of  the  syndicate.  The  sale  of  the  property 
was  ratified  at  a  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Buckhannon  & 
Northern  Railroad  Company  held  December  29,  1903,  at  which  the 
resolutions  shown  below  were  adopted  by  a  vote  of  969  shal*es  out  of 
a  total  of  1 ,500  shares.  The  remaining  531  shares  appear  to  have  been 
pledged  to  secure  a  loan  of  $50,000.  ^ 

Resolved,  That  the  property,  rights,  and  franduBes  of  the  BeUngton  &  Northern 
Railroad  Company  be  conveyed  to  the  Little  Kanawha  syndicate  in  accordance  with 
the  proposition  made  to  Mr.  Joseph  Ramsey,  jr.,  manager  of  the  Little  Kanawha  syndi- 
cate, on  December  16,  1903,  that  is  to  say  for  the  sum  of  $225,000  in  ftdl-pcdd  non- 
iflseesable  participating  certificates  of  the  Little  Kanawha  syndicate  issued  to  the 
hoId^s  of  the  stock  of  the  corporation  or  io  such  person  or  persons,  corporation  or 
crapcHUtions,  as  the  stockholders  or  any  number  of  them  may  appoint  to  act  as  trustee 
for  them. 

Resolved,  thsX  the  indebtedness  of  the  corporation  represented  by  bills  payable 
amounting  to  150,000  shall  be  paid  and  discharged  by  the  stockholders  of  the  cor- 
poration in  proportion  to  their  holdings  of  capital  stock,  and  that  the  treasurer  of  the 
ooiporation  shall  hold  the  syndicate  certificates  due  the  respective  stockholders  until 
the  treasurer  has  received  from  the  respective  stockholders  the  pro  rata  proportion  of 
the  $50,000  represented  by  bills  payable,  but  each  shareholder  shall  be  entitled  to 
receive  the  certificates  of  the  Little  Kanawha  syndicate  for  the  stock  held  by  him  as 
BDon  as  his  proportionate  share  required  to  dLschfti^e  all  bills  payable  is  paid  to  the 
treasurer,  regardless  of  the  delinquency  of  other  stockholders. 

Resolved,  That  the  directors  of  the  corporation  be,  and  hereby  are,  authorized  and 
empowered  to  carry  into  force  and  effect  the  foregoing  resolution. 

The  stockholders  on  December  29,  1903,  and  the  number  of  shares 
hdd  by  each  of  them  are  as  follows: 


Shares. 

W.  A.Wilbur 142 

E.P.Wilbur 14S 

R.H.Sayre 143 

Estate  of  R.  A.  Abbott 42 

E.  P.  Wilbur  Trust  Co 20 


Shares. 

J.H.Beadle 30 

D.B.Abbott 10 

N.T.  Arnold 262 

Paul  Arnold 1 

M.  P.  Whiting 1 

Aostin  BlakeeleeT 50 

Brtate  of  H.  H.  Osterhout 125                Total 969 

During  1901  and  1902  the  Belington  &  Northern  Bailroad  Com- 
pany constructed  4.06  miles  of  main  track  between  Belington  and 
Wilmouths  Ford,  in  West  Virginia,  together  with  1.20  miles  of  sid- 
ings. The  main  line  connects  with  the  Western  Maryland  Railway 
in  Belington  and  extends  in  a  northwesterly  direction  down  the  Ty- 
garts  Valley  River  to  Wilmouths  Ford.    The  maximum  curvature  in 
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main  line  is  14  d^rees,  and  the  maximum  grade  0.45  of  1  per  ceni 
The  main  line  is  laid  witU  80-pound  and  the  sidings  with  70-poiiii< 
rail.  The  property  is  used  as  a  switching  railroad  and  the  service  i>6i 
formed  by  the  Western  Maryland  Railway  Company  at  the  rate  of  SJ 
per  car.  The  rates  in  effect  pay  a  small  margin  oyer  the  swit(^iin| 
charge.  j 

In  addition  to  its  ri^ts  of  way,  the  company  owns  6.7  acres  of  land 
located  in  the  town  of  Belington.  This  land  was  purchased  by  N.  T 
Arnold,  the  former  president  of  the  company,  for  shop  and  yait 
purposes. 

In  addition  to  rights  of  way  covered  by  its  tracks,  the  compacj 
owns  3|  miles  of  rights  of  way  66  feet  wide,  extending  down  Ha 
Tygarts  Valley  River  from  the  northern  end  of  the  main  track. 

The  Belington  &  Northern  Railroad  Company  does  not  own  oi 
lease  any  equipment. 

To  June  30,  1914,  the  sum  of  $17,193.35  was  advanced  by  th^ 
present  owners  for  the  operations  of  the  BeUngton  &  Northern  Raili 
road,  of  which  $518.79  was  expended  by  the  Little  Kanawha  syndi- 
cate and  $16,674.56  by  the  present  owners  of  the  property  of  th€ 
company.  It  is  understood  that  the  Bdtimore  &  Ohio  Railroad 
Company,  one  of  the  joint  owners,  maintains  the  property  at  the 
expense  of  the  joint  owners. 

BUCKHAJfNON   *   NORTHERN  RAILROAD  COMPANY. 

The  Buckhannon  &  Northeni  Railroad  Company  was  organized 
by  John  F.  Williams  and  J^es  E.  Ingram,  of  Baltimore,  Md.;  J.  M, 
Brownfield,  Charles  E.  Conaway,  and  Edwin  F,  Hartley,  of  Fairmont, 
W-  Va.;  A.  Spates  Brady,  of  aarksburg,  W.  Va.;  and  B.  F.  Over- 
holt,  of  Scottsdale,  Pa.,  on  January  10,  1902,  and  duly  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  West  Virginia  on  the  7th  day  of  February,  1902, 
for  the  purpose  of  constructing  and  operating  a  railroad  in  West 
"Virginia. 

The  railroad  as  originally  proposed  was  to  commence  at  or  near 
Fairmont,  in  Marion  county,  and  nm  thence  by  the  most  practicable 
route  through  the  counties  of  Marion,  Taylor,  Barbour,  and  Upshur 
to  a  point  at  or  near  Buckhannon,  in  Upshur  coimty,  all  in  West 
Virginia. 

The  capital  stock  authorized  was  $50,000,  divided  into  shares  of 
$100  each.  Each  of  the  corporators  subscribed  for  five  shares,  of 
which  $350  was  paid  at  the  time  the  corporation  was  organized. 

The  company  filed  maps  and  profiles  in  the  office  of  tiie  secretary 
of  state  of  West  Virginia  on  various  dates  from  February  6,  1902, 
to  October  30,  1913. 

A  recapitulation  of  the  main  line  and  branches  of  the  Buckhan- 
non &  Northern  Railroad  Company  adopted  and  filed  in  the  office  of 
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the  secretftiy  of  state  of  West  Vii*giniay  as  shown  by  the  report  of 
J.  T.  Blair,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  company,  dated  December 
12,  1914,  is  as  foUows: 


Mftin  line,  Fairmont  to  Buckhannon 70. 00 

Biveflville  branch 6. 74 

St.  Geoige  branch 18.30 

Mentiose  branch 13. 40 

Extmmfln  Eiveeville  branch 20. 00 

BlackviUe  branch 15.90 

Belingtan  branch 1L36 

State  line  extension 9.55 

Total  distance 165.34 

Tlie  Little  Kanawha  syndicate,  through  Joseph  Ramsey,  jr.,  syndi* 
cate  manager,  and  James  T.  Blair,  agent,  acquired  all  of  the  stock  of 
the  Buckhannon  &  Northern  Railroad  Company,  at  a  total  cost  of 
$150,020,  as  shown  by  the  statement  of  O.  E.  Kennedy,  auditor 
little  Kanawha  syndicate  lines,  dated  November  27,  1914,  a. copy  of 
which  will  be  found  in  Appendix  No.  13  of  this  report.  The  stock  was 
acquired  from  Charles  E.  Conaway  and  his  associates  during  March, 
1903. 

On  May  12,  1903,  Rinehart  &  Dennis  Company  entered  into  an 
agreement  with  the  Buckhannon  &  Northern  Railroad  Company  for 
aU  the  grading,  masonry,  tunnel,  pile  and  trestle  timber  bridges,  and 
all  other  work  required  for  the  rpadbed  of  the  Buckhannon  &  Northern 
Sailroad,  exdusive  of  all  steel  or  iron  viaduct  or  bridge  work,  from 
the  Pennsylvania- West  Virginia  state  line  at  or  near  Blacksville  to 
Moatsville,  on  the  Tygarts  Valley  River,  in  West  Virginia,  a  distance 
of  57  miles. 

Hie  agreement  was  afterwards  changed  by  order  of  Joseph  Ram- 
Ky,  jr.,  manager  of  Little  Kanawha  syndicate,  and  work  suspended 
between  the  Monongahela  River  and  the  Pennsylvania-West  Virginia 
state  Une,  in  lieu  of  which  the  Rinehart  &  Dennis  Company  was  given 
the  work  on  that  part  of  the  line  between  Moatsville  and  Belington, 
W.  Va.,  a  distance  of  22.5  miles.  The  work  was  carried  on  vigorously 
©til  December,  1903,  when  orders  were  received  from  the  syndicate 
managers  to  suspend  all  work.  Since  that  time  no  construction  work 
ias  been  doi^  by  the  syndicate  on  the  Buckhannon  &  Northern  Rail- 
wad.    The  percentage  of  work  done  by  the  syndicate  is  as  follows: 

Percent. 

Gfading 2L4 

Tunnels 6. 1 

ICaaonry 5.9 

BridgeB 2.0 

TieatleB LO 
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Rights  of  way  for  79.50  miles  are  necessary  to  construct  the  Buck^ 
hannon  &  Northern  Raikoad  between  the  Pennsylvania-West  Vir-i 
ginia  state  line  at  Rudolphs  Run  to  a  connection  with  the  BelingtoQ 
&  Northern  Railroad  at  Wilmouths  Ford,  in  West  Virginia.  Ol 
these  rights  of  way,  46.39  miles  were  acquired  by  deed,  9.51  miles 
were  optioned,  but  deeds  were  not  accepted  because  of  cloudy  titles 
and  summary  proceedings,  and  23.60  miles  were  not  optioned  or 
acquired.  All  the  rights  of  way  acquired  by  deed  have  been  taken 
into  the  books  of  the  company  and  deeds  accepted  and  recorded. 

Included  in  the  rights  of  way  optioned  are  6,492  feet  through  the 
property  of  C.  E.  Conaway,  situated  in  the  Tygarts  Valley,  in  Taylor 
coimty.  The  consideration  was  $1,050,  which  has  been  paid  through 
the  circuit  court  of  Taylor  coimty  in  condemnation  proceedings 
instituted  against  Margaret  Forman  and  others,  which  amount  the 
court  paid  over  to  Mr.  Conaway.  A  copy  of  the  proposal  of  C.  E. 
Conaway  with  respect  to  rights  of  way  and  land  for  railway  purpoees, 
which  was  accepted  by  the  company,  reads  as  follows: 

To  Bitdchannon  <fe  Northern  Railroad  Company: 

I  will  make  the  following  proposal  to  you,  subject  to  your  acceptance  within  30  days 
from  date,  and  to  stand  good  after  acceptance  for  the  term  of  two  years: 

I  will  give  the  free  right  of  way  through  the  Laura  Sayres  farm,  Henry  D.  Forman 
farm,  and  Oscar  Singleton  farm  and  will  waive  any  remaining  interest  which  I  may  have 
in  the  Maggie  Forman  farm  and  will  give  30  acres  of  land,  to  be  selected  by  the  railroad 
company,  on  either  oj  the  above-named  tracts  if  the  Buckhannon  A  Northern  Bail- 
road  Company  will  make  a  division  terminal  on  said  land  and  build  and  maintain 
roundhouse,  railroad  shops,  and  other  buildings  usually  located  at  division  tenninal. 
I  will  also  give  any  ground  required  for  water  tank  or  reservoir,  said  company  to  build 
and  maintain  a  lawful  fence  on  either  side  of  the  line  of  right  of  way  if  required  to  do 
80  by  me,  said  right  of  way  above  named  to  be  50  feet  on  either  side  of  the  railroad 
company's  located  center  line. 

If  at  tibe  expiration  of  said  two  years  said  proposal  is  not  fulfilled  or  said  shops  are 
not  built  on  said  grounds,  the  company  is  to  pay  me  $2,500  and  is  to  also  pay  intefest 
on  the  $2,500  at  6  per  cent  to  me  after  notice  of  acceptance  for  the  term  of  two  years, 
said  interest  to  be  paid  annually. 

If  at  any  time  in  the  future  said  shops  should  be  removed  from  said  grounds,  the 
land  on  which  they  are  located  is  to  revert  back  to  me,  said  railroad  company  is  to 
pay  $2,5(^0  for  right  of  way.  ^ 

This  28th  day  of  November,  1903. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

(Signed)  C.  E.  Conaway. 

The  9.51  miles  mentioned  as  not  accepted  consist  of  39  tracts. 
Fourteen  of  these  pieces,  amoimting  to  $1,781.03,  have  not  been 
vouchered  on  accoimt  of  defective  titles  and  summary  proceedings. 
For  the  remaining  25  pieces  vouchers  amountitig  to  $6,342.80  have 
been  prepared  and  taken  into  account  on  the  books  of  the  company 
and  $3,602.80  appropriated  toward  payment,  but  on  accoimt  of 
defective  titles  and  sununary  proceedings  deeds  have  not  been 
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obtaiDed.    The  balance  required  to  ptirchase  all  accepted  rights  of 
way  consists  of  the  foUowing  items: 

Fomteen  tracts  not  vouchered 11,781.03 

Twenty-five  tracts  vouchered: 

Coat. $6,342.80 

Apmopiiated 3,602.80 

2,740.00 

Anxiunt  due  C.  E.  Conaway .  .* 1, 450. 00 

Amount  due  the  city  of  Grafton 1, 000. 00 

Total 6,971.03 

'On  March  30;  1903,  the  ordinance  giving  the  right  of  way  to  Buck- 
hannon  &  Northern  Baikoad  Company  through  the  city  of  Fairmont, 
W.  Va.,  was  accepted  by  the  board  of  directors.  On  August  31, 
1903,  the  ordinance  giving  the  right  of  way  through  the  city  of 
Grafton,  W.  Va.,  was  also  accepted. 

Prior  to  the  purchase  of  the  stock  of  the  Buckhannon  &  Northern 
Kaiboad  CJompany  by  the  Little  Kanawha  syndicate,  an  agreement 
was  made  with  the  Overholt  Coal  &  Coke  Company,  dated  November 
8,  1902,  with  respect  to  the  construction  of  sidings  for  the  coal  and 
coke  company. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  above-described  contract  is  not  binding  upon 
die  Buckhannon  &  Northern  Railroad  Company,  for  the  reason  that 
it  was  not  authorized  by  the  railroad  company,  and  that  B.  F.  Over- 
hoH  and  Charles  E.  Conaway  were  owners  and  officers  of  both  com- 
panies at  the  time  the  contract  was  executed.. 

On  the  1st  day  of  September,  1905,  the  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Eri^ 
Railroad  Company  acquired  the  property  and  franchises  of  the  Buck- 
hannon &  Northern  Railroad  Company  from  the  Little  Kanawha 
syndicate,  and  on  February  26,  1906,  sold  to  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Railroad  Company  one-fourth  of  its  interest  and  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Company  one-fourth  of  its  interest  in  such  property  and  franchiseSi 
under  an  agreement  of  that  date,  a  copy  of  which  will  be  foimd  in 
Appendix  No.  10  of  this  report. 

Since  February  26,  1906,  the  combination  of  railroads  consisting 
d  Hie  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie  Railroad,  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Rail- 
load,  and  the  Pennsylvania  companies  has  constructed  the  Buck- 
bumon  &  Northern  Railroad  from  a  connection  with  the  Monongahela 
liiboad  at  the  West  Virginia-Pennsylvania  state  line,  near  Point 
Marion,  Pa.,  along  the  banks  of  the  Monongahela  River  to  Fairmont, 
ii&  certain  branch  lines,  which  will  soon  be  opened  for  commercial 
operations. 

On  November  24,  1914,  an  agreement  was  executed  by  the  proper 
officers  and  directors  of  the  Buckhannon  &  Northern  Railroad 
Company  and  the  Monongahela  Railroad  Company  for  the  merger 
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of  these  two  companies  under  the  name  of  the  Monongahela  Railway 
Comply. 

For  construction  of  the  Buckhannon  &  Northern  Raikoad 
$3,763,731.79  was  expended  to  Jime  30,  1914,  of  which  $2,926,954.14 
was  advanced  by  the  present  owners  of  the  property  and  franchises 
of  the  company,  and  the  sum  of  $836,777.65  was  expended  accoimt 
of  the  Little  Kanawha  syndicate.  It  is  understood  that  much  of  the 
construction  work  performed  by  the  syndicate  can  be  utilized  in 
extending  the  Buckhaimon  &  Northern  Railroad  from  Fairmont  to 
Wilmouths  Ford,  in  West  Virginia. 

/  OBSBNS  OOUNTY  BAHJIOAD  COMPAMT. 

The  Oreene  C!ounty  Railroad  C!ompany  was  organized  on  the  10th 
day  of  May,  1902,  by  subscribers  to  articles  of  association  as  shown 
below: 


Name. 


ResidttiM. 


Bhaxw. 


James  T.  Blair.. 

E.  D.Fulton.... 

F.  P.  Patterson. 
W.  M.  Lindsay.. 
Jotm  D.  Evans:. 
Arthur  L.  Over. 
E.  £.  Jones. .<.. 

T.  B.  Foley 

A.  M.  Neeper... 


Greenville,  Pa... 
Unlontown,  Pa. , 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.. 

do 

AHecheny^Pa... 
Sewiokley.Pa... 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.. 

do 

....do 


900 
900 


2,90e 


Total. 


6,000 


The  names  and  places  of  residence  of  the  president  and  a  board  of 
six  directors  chosen  to  manage  the  affairs  of  the  corporation  for  the 
first  year  were:  President,  James  T.  Blair,  Greenville,  Pa. ;  directors, 
E.  D.  Fulton,  Uniontown,  Pa.;  W.  M.  Lindsay,  E.  E,  Jones,  F.  P. 
Patterson,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  John  D.  Evans,  Allegheny,  Pa.;  A.  L. 
Over,  SewicUey,  Pa. 

The  company  was  duly  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Pennsyl- 
vania on  the  14th  day  of  May,  1902,  for  the  purpose  of  constructiHg, 
maintaining,  and  operating  a  raikoad  extending  from  the  borough 
of  Washington,  in  Washington  coimty,  to  the  borough  of  Waynes- 
burg,  in  Oreene  county,  all  in  Pennsylvania,  a  distance  of  about  25 
miles.  The  articles  of  association  provided  that  the  capital  stock 
should  be  $250,000,  or  at  least  $10,000  for  every  mile  constructed  or 
proposed  to  be  constructed,  consisting  of  5,000  shares  of  the  par 
value  of  $50  each. 

On  the  15th  day  of  November,  1909,  the  Greene  County  Railroad 
C!ompajiy  presented  a  duly  certified  copy  of  its  articles  of  association 
and  filed  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state  of  West  Virginia  a 
writing  executed  imder  its  corporate  seal,  accepting  the  provisions 
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of  the  laws  of  West  Vii^ginia.    The  appUcation  to  do  business  m 
West  ^N^i^mia  reads  as  follows: 

Tothe8taUofW^  Virgima: 

The  Gieene  County  Railroad  Company,  a  corporation  organized  and  existing  under 
&e  laws  of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  with  a  chi^r  and  corporate  authority  from'  the 
state  of  Pennsylvania  to  construct  and  operate  a  railroad  from  the  city  of  Wayneeburg, 
In  said  state  of  Pennsylvania;  thence  in  an  easterly  direction  down  Ten  Mile  Creek 
to  the  Monongahela  River;  thence  up  the  Monongahela  River  in  a  southerly  direction 
to  the  mouth  of  Dimkards  Creek;  thence  into  the  state  of  West  Virginia,  and  up 
Dunkazds  Creek  in  a  westerly  direction  to  Blacksville,  in  the  state  of  West  Viiginia. 

And  said  corporation  desiring  to  do  business  in  the  state  of  West  Virginia,  and  to 
coDstnict  and  operate  its  railroad  line  in  the  state  of  West  Virgmia  from  the  mouth 
d  Dunkaids  Creek  in  the  coimty  of  Monongalia,  Whence  up  Dimkards  Creek  to  Blacks- 
▼ille  in  said  county  and  state,  and  to  locate  and  adopt  such  other  tines  of  railroad  as 
under  its  charter  and  the  laws  of  the  state  of  West  Virginia  it  is  authorized  to  do, 
hereby  accepts  the  provisions  of  section  30  of  chapter  54  of  the  code  of  West  Viiginia, 
and  hereby  agrees  to  be  governed  thereby. 

Wi&eflB  the.  corporate  name  and  seal  of  the  Greene  Coxmty  Railroad  Company, 
a^ested  by  the  signatures  of  its  president  and  secretary,  under  authority  duly  given, 
this  the  4th  day  of  November,  A.  D.  1909. 

Qrbbns  County  Railhoad  Compamt, 
By  J.  T.  Blair,  Pruident. 

Attest: 

[l.  8.]  A.  H.  Blaib,  Secretary, 

On  the  15ih  day  of  December,  1909,  the  Greene  County  Railroad 
Company  filed  m  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state  of  West  Virginia 
&e  map  and  profile  of  the  proposed  location  of  its  railroad  to  extend 
from  a  point  at  or  near  the  mouth  of  Dunkards  Creek,  in  Oreene 
eounty,  Pa.,  thence  up  Dunkards  Creek  to  Blacksville  near  Penfress, 
in  Monongalia  county,  W.  Va.  The  name  of  the  engineer  making  the 
surrey  does  not  appear  on  the  map.  and  profile,  but  it  is  certified 
by  A.  H.  Blair,  beoretary  of  the  company. 

This  company  made  and  adopted  a  number  of  surveys  of  proposed 
UnfiB  of  railroads,  some  of  which  are  mentioned  below. 

On  Jime  5,  1902,  a  branch  line  from  Washington  to«a  connection 
with  the  Wabash  Pittsburgh  Terminal  Bailway,  at  Bishop,  all  in 
Pennsylvania,  was  adopted  by  the  company.  Oil  July  5,  1902,  a 
branch  line  or  extension  from  Waynesburg  to  Uniontown,  all  in 
Pennsylvania,  was  adopted.  On  December  24,  1902,  a  revised  line 
&om  Waynesbiu^  to  Uniontown,  all  in  Pennsylvania,  was  adopted. 
On  March  28,  1903,  a  branch  line  from  Wajmesburg,  Pa.,  to  Blacks- 
TiDe,  on  the  Peunsylvania-West  Virginia  state  line,  was  adopted. 

The  Buckhannon  &  Northern  Railroad  was  purchased  by  the  Little 
Kanawha  syndicate  and  the  Greene  County  Bailroad  Company 
organized  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  a  line  of  railroads  from 
B^op  south  to  the  coal  fields  along  the  waters  of  the  Monongahela 
and  Tygarts  Valley  rivers  in  West  Virginia  as  an  outlet  for  the 
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Wabash  Pittsburgh  Termmal  Railway  Company.  All  of  these  rail- 
roads were  controlled  by  George  J.  Gould  and  his  associates. 

The  Pittsbui^h  &  Lake  Erie  Railroad  Company  acquired  the  prop- 
erty and  franchises  of  the  Greene  Coimty  Railroad  Company  from 
Joseph  Ramsey,  jr.,  James  T.  Blair,  James  W.  Patterson,  Elwood  D. 
Fulton,  and  A.  M.  Neeper,  under  an  agreement  dated  September  25, 
1905,  for  the  sum  of  $250,000.  A  copy  of  this  agreement  will  be 
found  in  Appendix  No.  9  of  this  report. 

On  November  1,  1905,  Joseph  Ramsey,  jr.,  James  W.  Patterson, 
A.  M.  Neeper,  Elwood  D.  Fulton,  and  James  T.  Blair  executed  a 
bond  to  the  Pittsburgh  &  Lfijce  Erie  Railroad  Company  and  the 
Greene  Coimty  Railroad  Company  for  the  sum  of  $100,000,  indem- 
nifying them  from  all  liability,  loss,  or  expense  caused  by  claims 
against  the  Greene  Coimty  Railroad  Company  up  to  the  time  of  pur- 
chase by  tiie  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie  Railroad  Company  on  account 
of  salaries,  services,  wages,  construction,  and  taxes. 

On  February  26,  1906,  the  Pittsb\u*gh  &  Lake  Erie  Railroad  Com- 
pany sold  to  tiie  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  Company  one-fourth  of 
its  interest  and  to  the  Pennsylvania  Company  one-fourth  of  its 
interest  in  the  property  and  franchises  of  the  Greene  Coimty  Railroad 
Company.  * 

It  appears  that  there  was  no  construction  work  done  on  the  Greene 
Coimty  Railroad. 

I        FAIRMONT   d  SOUTHERN   RAILROAD  COMPANY. 

The  Fairmont  &  Southern  Railroad  Company  was  oi^anized  on 
Jime  15,  1907;  by  John  F.  Williams,  of  Baltimore,  Md.;  Benjamin  P. 
Overholt,  of  Scottsdale,  Pa.;  Ralph  Overholt,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.; 
Charles  F.  Teter  and  Samuel  A.  Moore,  of  Philippi,  W.  Va. ;  and  CSiarles 
E.  Conaway  and  Waitman  H.  Conaway,  of  Fairmont,  W.  Va.,  and 
duly  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  West  Virginia  on  August  31, 1907, 
for  the  purpose  of  building  and  operating  a  railroad  in  West  Virginia. 

The  railroad  which  the  corporation  proposed  to  build  was  to  com- 
mei^ce  at  or  near  the  town  of  Belington,  in  Barbour  coimty,  W.  Va., 
and  run  thence  by  the  most  practicable  route,  along  the  Tygarts 
Valley  and  Monongahela  rivers,  via  Grafton  and  Fairmont,  to  a 
point  at  or  near  the  city  of  Pittsburgh,  in  Pennsylvania,  and  was  to 
be  operated  by  steam,  dectric,  or  other  power. 

The  capital  stock  authorized  was  $25,000,  divided  into  shares  of 
$100  each.     Each  of  the  corporators  subscribed  for  one  share. 

No  notice  of  appointment  of  any  person  as  attorney  in  fact  was 
filed  by  the  company  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state  of  West 
Virginia. 

On  the  4th  day  of  September,  1907,  the  corporation  filed  a  map  and 
profile  of  the  proposed  location  of  the  Fairmont  &  Southern  Raflroail 
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from  a  point  about  4  miles  north  of  Belington,  in  Barbour  county, 
down  the  Tygarts  Valley  and  Monongahela  rivers,  to  a  point  near 
Kivesville,  in  Marion  coimty,  all  in  West  Virginia,  which  map  and 
profile  was  ^ated  August  1,  1907,  and  signed  by  C.  F.  Teter,  vice 
president,  and  N.  D.  Longer,  chief  ehgineer. 

On  August  31,  1907,  the  stockholders  elected  as  directors  John  F. 
Williams,  B.  F.  Overholt,  Ralph  Overholt,  Charles  F.  Teter,  Charles 
E.  Conaway,  Waitman  H.  Conaway,  and  S.  A.  Moore. 

At  a  directors'  meeting  held  August  31,  1907,  oflBcers  were  elected 
as  foUows:  Charles  E.  Conaway,  president;  Charles  F.  Teter,  vice 
president;  S.  A.  Moore,  treasurer;  W.  H.  Conaway,  secretary;  John  F. 
Williams,  general  attorney;  N.  D.  Linger,  chief  engineer. 

At  a  meeting  held  September  17, 1907,  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
company  took  under  consideration  the  advisabihty  of  obtaining 
ri^ts  of  way  for  the  construction  of  its  road,  of  contesting  the  rights 
of  way  of  tiie  Buckhannon  &  Northern  Raikoad  Company  for  the 
construction  of  a  raikoad  on  its  siurey  along  the  Tygarts  Valley  and 
Monongahela  rivers  in  Barbour,  Taylor,  and  Marion  coimties,  in 
West  Virginia,  and  of  bringing  about  the  cancellation  of  the  charter 
tnd  certificate  of  incorporation  of  the  Buckhannon  &  Northern 
Railroad  Company,  because  of  ownership  by  the  Pennsylvania  and 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  companies  of  a  one-half  interest  in  the 
property  and  franchises  of  the  Buckhannon  &  Northern  Railroad 
which  would  parallel  the  present  .line  of  railroad  of  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  Railroad  Company,  in  West  Virginia,  contrary  to  the  laws 
thereof.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  employ  coimsel  to  institute 
mniSf  take  steps  to  secure  rights  of  way,  and  conduct  any  other 
necessary  legal  proceedings  in  connection  therewith.  V.  B.  Archer 
vas  employed  as  counsel  on  September  23,  1907. 

At  a  directors'  meetiog  held  March  27,  1908,  John  F.  Williams  was 
elected  president  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Charles  E. 
Oonaway.  At  this  meeting  the  committee  to  employ  counsel  reported 
that  V.  B.  Archer,  attorney,  was  paid  $500  as  counsel  to  investigate 
ind  to  prepare  and  render  an  opinion  relative  to  the  legal  status  of 
the  claim  of  the  Fairmont  &  Southern  Railroad  Company  against  the 
Buckhannon  &  Northern  Railroad  Company  and  its  affiliated 
eompanies. 

The  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie  Railroad,  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Rail- 
road, and  the  Pennsylvania  companies  having  acquired  the  interests 
of  John  F.  Williams  and  others  in  the  property  and  franchises  of  the 
Fairmont  &  Southern  Railroad  Company  for  the  sum  of  $3,730,  their 
resignations  as  directors  and  officers  were  accepted  at  a  meeting  of  the 
board  of  directors  held  January  23, 1911. 
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According  to  a  statement  of  J.  T.  Blair,  dated  December  12,  1914, 
the  line  of  the  Fairmont  &  Southern  Railroad  Company  was  located 
directly  on  the  rights  of  way  of  the  Buckhannon  &  Northern  Railroad 
Company,  with  the  evident  intent  of  either  inheriting  the  property 
and  work  done  on  t^e  same  by  the  latter  compooy  should  its  charter 
rights  lapse  or  make  trouble  for  the  owners  of  the  property.  No 
money  beyond  that  necessary  for  organization  of  the  Fairmont  & 
Southern  Railroad  Company  was  expended  by  John  F.  Williams  and 
his  associates. 

On  January  23, 1911,  J.  T.  Blair  was  elected  president  and  director 
to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  John  F.  Williams.  Other 
directors  elected  on  this  date  to  fill  vacancies  caused  by  resignations 
were  W.  F.  Brunner,  O.  E.  Kennedy,  J.  M.  Schoonmaker,  Joseph' 
Wood,  George  M.  Shriver,  oud  S.  D.  Brady. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  held  on  March  10,  1911,  the 
following  officers  were  elected:  J.  M.  Schoonmaker,  president;  Joseph 
Wood,  vice  president;  J.  T.  Blair,  secretary  and  treasurer;  O.  E. 
Kennedy,  auditor;  S.  D.  Brady,  chief  engineer. 

During  March,  1914,  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  Company  sold 
its  one-fourth  interest  in  the  property  and  franchises  of  the  Fairmont 
&  Southern  Railroad  Company  to  the  Pennsylvania  Company,  in 
order  to  comply  with  the  laws  of  West  Virginia  with  respect  to  the 
ownership  of  competing  railroads. 

THE  STATE  LINE    *  80UTHEBN  RAILROAD  COMPANY. 

The  State  Line  &  Southern  Raiboad  Company  was  organized  on  the 
28th  day  of  May,  1910,  by  S.  D.  Brady,  H.  M.  Schrader,  and  R.  E. 
Kerr,  of  Parkersburg,  W.  Va.;  B.  M.  Laughead,  of  Morgan  town,  W. 
Va.;  and  Charles  Morris,  of  Fairmont,  W.  Va.,  and  duly  incorporated 
on  the  1st  day  of  June,  1910,  under  the  laws  of  West  Virginia,  for  the 
purpose  of  constructing  and  operating  a  railroad  in  West  Virginia. 

The  railroad  which  this  corporation  proposed  to  build  was  to 
commence  at  or  near  the  dividing  line  between  the  states  of  West 
Virginia  and  Pennsylvania,  about  800  feet  west  from  the  west  bank  of 
the  Monongahela  River  in  the  county  of  MonongaUa,  and  nm  thence 
by  the  most  practicable  route  to  a  point  at  or  near  RivesviUe,  in  the 
coimty  of  Marion,  all  in  West  Virginia. 

The  authorized  capital  stock  of  the  corporation  was  $10,000, 
divided  into  shares  of  $100  each.  Each  of  the  corporators  subscribed 
for  one  share. 

On  July  12, 1910,  the  company  filed  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of 
state  of  West  Virginia  a  notice  of  the  appointment  of  W.  S.  Mere- 
dith, of  Fairmont,  W.  Va.,  as  attorney  in  fact. 
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On  Jiily  12, 19iO,  the  company  filed  in  the  office  of  ihe  secretary  of 
state  of  West  Virginia  a  map  and  profile  of  the  location  of  the  State 
Line  &  Southern  Bailroad  from  the  Pennsylvania-West  Virginia  state 
line  to  RivesyiUe,  via  the  MoncMigahela  Bivery  in  Monongalia  and 
Marion  counties,  all  in  West  Virginia,  dated  July  9, 1910,  and  bearing 
the  signature  of  Samuel  D.  Brady  as  vice  president  and  as  chief 
engineer. 

The  survey  of  the  location  of  tUb  railroad  appears  to  be  the  same 
as  that  of  the  Buckhannon  &  Northern  Bailroad  Company  filed  in  the 
office  of  the  secretary  of  state  of  West  Virginia,  November  28,  1910, 
and  bearing  the  signlMiures  of  J.  M.  Schoonmaker,  president,  and 
Samuel  D.  Brady,  chief  engineer. 

From  a  statement  of  J.  T.  Blair,  dated  December  12,  1914,  it 
appears  that  the  charter  for  the  State  line  &  Southern  Bailroad  Com- 
pany was  obtained  to  protect  the  building  of  a  branch  line  of  the 
Buckhannon  &  Northern  Bailroad  Company  in  the  event  of  a  lapse  of 
charter  rights  of  that  company  imder  existing  laws. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  held  Jime  28,  1910,  the  fol- 
towiog  officers  were  elected:  Joseph  Wood,  president;  S.  D.  Brady, 
rice  president;  Charles  Morris,  secretary  and  treasurer;  W.  S.  Mere- 
dith, attorney. 

During  March,  1914,  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Bailroad  Company  sold 
and  transferred  its  one-fourth  intere^  in  the  property  and  fran- 
chises of  the  State  Line  &  Southern  Bailroad  Company  to  the  Penn- 
sylvania Company,  in  order  to  comply  with  the  laws  of  West  Virginia 
wiUi  respect  to  tiie  ownership  of  competing  railroads. 

The  property  and  franchises  of  the  State  Line  &  Southern  Bailroad 
Company  are  now  held  by  the  Union  Trust  Company  of  Pittsbmrgh, 
Pa.,  for  the  Pittsburgh  <^  Lake  Erie  Bailroad  Company  and  the  Penn- 
sylvania Company,  joint  owners  thereof  in  equal  proportions. 

THE  MONONGAHELA  RAILROAD  COMPANY. 

The  Monongahela  Bailroad  Company  was  incorporated  on  Decem- 
ber 31,  1900,  under  the  laws  of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  for  the 
parpoee  of  constructing  and  operating  a  railroad  and  branches  thereof 
between  Brownsville,  West  Brownsville,  and  Bedstone  Jimotion,  Pa., 
ind  the  Pennsylvania-West  Virginia  state  line,  above  Point  Marion,  Pa. 

This  company  was  organized  in  accordance  with  an  agreement 
between  the  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie  Bailroad  Company  and  the 
Pennsylvania  Bailroad  Company,  dated  November  22, 1901.  A  copy 
of  this  agreement,  together  with  amendments  dated  June  22,  1904, 
and  May  8,  1911,  will  be  found  in  Appendix  No.  11  of  this  report. 

The  agreement  of  November  22,  1901,  was  in  accordance  with  the 
spirit  of  a  so-called  gentlemen's  agreement  entered  into  by  John 
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Newell,  formei^ president  of  the  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie  Raihroad  Com- 
pany; and  George  B.  Roberts,  former  president  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Raiboad  Coihpany,  during  the  early  part  of  the  decade  ending  De- 
cember 31,  1889,  substantially  to  the  effect  that  neither  of  these  com- 
panies would  extend  its  railroads  into  the  territory  of  the  other,  ex- 
cept jointly  or  by  mutual  consent,  and  particularly  that  the  New 
York  Central  lines  would  not  extend  their  railroads  across  the  main 
line  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  east  of  Pittsbui^h,  Pa., 
into  southwestern  Pennsylvania  and  into  West  Vii^inia. 

During  1900,  what  are  known  as  the  Klondike  coal  fields,  in  Fay- 
ette coimty.  Pa.,  were  opened  by  the  American  Steel  &  Wire  Com- 
pany and  by  others,  for  mining  operations,  and  various  industrial 
plants  were  established  in  that  section.  This  resulted  in  the  Pitts- 
bm^h  &  Lake  Erie  Railroad  Company,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Company,  and  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  Company  actively 
proceeding  with  the  work  of  building  separate  railroads  into  the 
Klondike  region.  The  construction  of  three  roads  into  this  territory 
by  these  companies  was  found  to  be  a  costly  imdertaking. 

J.  M.  Schoonmaker,  vice  president  of  the  Pittsbui^h  &  Lake  Erie 
Railroad  Company,  realized  the  great  cost  involved  in  constructing 
three  independent  roads  into  the  Klondike  coal  region,  and  that  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  was  in  substance  violating  the  gen- 
tlemen's agreement  in  constructing  a  railroad  across  the  Monongahela 
River  into  the  coal  region  in  competition  with  the  Pittsburgh  &  Lake 
Erie  Railroad  Company.  Mr.  Schoonmaker  called  upon  A.  J.  Cas- 
satt,  now  deceased,  and  then  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Company,  and  these  gentlemen  discussed  the  matter  of  the  con- 
struction of  three  railroads  into  the  Klond^e  coal  fields.  The  dis- 
cussion ultimately  resulted  in  a  meeting  of  the  executive  officials  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad 
Company,  and  the  New  York  Central  lines,  at  which  meeting  it  was 
arranged,  in  accordance  with  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Cassatt,  to  share 
the  traffic  in  the  region  with  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  Company 
and  to  form  a  new  railroad  company  imder  the  name  of  the  Monon- 
gahela Railroad  Company  to  construct  and  establish  one  line  of  rail- 
road into  the  Klondike  coal  region,  the  new  road  to  be  owned  jointly 
by  the  Pittsbiu^h  &  Lake  Erie  and  the  Pennsylvania  railroad 
companies. 

At  this  time  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  had  extended  the  Pitts- 
burgh, Vii^inia  &  Charleston  Railway  up  the  Monongahela  River  and 
crossed  the  river  to  the  side  on  which  the  Pittsbiu^h,  McKeesport  & 
Youghiogheny  Railroad  was  being  extended  into  the  coal  fields. 
The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  was  also  extending  the  South 
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West  Pennsylyania  Bailway  into  Uniontowii;  Pa.,  and  the  Baltimorel 
&  Ohio  Railroad  Ciompany  was  building  a  railroad  aa^oes  the  country 
▼ia  Fairchance,  Pa.,  into  the  region. 

Mr.  Schoonmaker  stated  that  at  no  time  has  there  been  any 
attempt  at  monopoly  in  the  exercise  of  the  gentlemen's  agreement. 
The  sole  purpose  prompting  the  joint  construction  and  operation  of 
a  single  railroad  into  so-called  ''common''  territory  was  to  save 
money  involved  in  construction  and  transportation.  The  object  of 
building  a  jointly  owned  railroad  into  the  common  territory  was  to 
serve  that  territory  with  transportation  facihties  at  one  cost  and 
save  money  in  operation,  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  as  well  as  of  the 
carriers  concerned. 

When  the  little  Kanawha  syndicate  properties  were  acquired  by 
the  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie  Railroad  Company,  that  company,  ia 
accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  gentlemen's  agreement,  offered  to 
share  one-half  of  its  interest  in  these  properties  with  the  Pennsyl- 
vania and  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  railroad  companies,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania taking  a  one-fourth  interest  and  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  a  one- 
fourth  interest,  which  offer  was  accepted. 

On  November  24^  1914,  an  agreement  was  executed  by  the  proper 
officers  and  directors  of  the  Monongahela  Railroad  Company  and  the 
Buckhannon  &  Northern  Railroad  Company  for  the  purpose  of 
meiging  these  companies  under  the  name  of  the  Monongahela  Rail- 
way Company  and  for  the  operation  of  their  properties.  The  pro- 
posed merger  is  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Public  Service  Com- 
mission of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  under  the  laws  of 
tiiat  state.  A  copy  of  the  agreement  wiU  be  found  in  Appendix  No. 
12  of  this  report. 

The  principal  commodity  produced  in  the  territory  to  be  served 
by  the  joint  operation  of  the  Monongahela  and  Buckhannon  & 
Northern  railroads  is  coal,  which  will  ultimately  be  exhausted* 
This  is  already  true  of  the  Connellsville  region.  It  is  contended  that 
had  three  iudependent  lines  established  railroads  in  this  territory 
they  would  now  be  nearing  the  point  when  the  coal  would  be  ex- 
hamted  and  would  have  a  large  aggregate  capital  investment  upon 
vdiich  no  returns  could  be  made. 

The  Monongahela  Railroad  and  the  Buckhannon  &  Northern 
Railroad  companies  are  now  controlled  by  the  Pennsylvania  system 
and  the  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie  Railroad  Company,  one  of  the  New 
York  Central  lines,  through  an  equal  ownership  of  capital  stock. 

The  question  that  presents  itself  in  connection  with  the  agreements 
dated  November  22,  1901,  and  November  24,  1914,,above  refarred 
to,  is  whether  or  not  the  carriers  parties  thereto  have  formed  a  com- 
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bination  in  restraint  of  trade  and  competition  in  the  business  of 
transportation  of  passengers  and  property  such  as  is  prohibited  by 
the  Sherman  antitrust  act. 

THB  MONONQAHBLA  RAILWAY  COMPANY. 

This  company  is  formed  under  an  agreement  dated  November  24, 
1914,  a  copy  of  which  will  be  foimd  in  Appendix  No.  12  of  this  report. 

Other  information  concerning  this  company  appears  above  under 
the  heading  ''The  Monongahela  Bailroad  Company." 
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Appendix  No.  3. 

ilaib  and  pulton  option  pob  thb  pubchasb  op  a  hajoritt  of  thb  capital  stock 
op  thb  uitlb  eaj7awha  bailroad  company. 

[Copy  of  inBtrament  dated  July  13, 1001.] 

Copy  of  agreement  between  A.  B.  Wkite,  H,  C.  Jackeony  V.  B,  Archer  j  E.  B,  Nye  and 
J,  T,  Blair  and  E.  D,  FuUan. 

This  Agreement,  made  this  13th  day  of  July,  1901,  between  A.  B.  White,  H.  C. 
hdacm,  V.  B.  Archer  and  H.  B.  Nye,  stockholders  in  the  Little  Kanawha  Railroad 
Gooqnny,  parties  of  the  first  part,  and  J.  T.  Blair  of  Greenville,  Pa.,  and  £.  D.  Fulton 
of  Uniontown,  Pa.,  parties  of  the  second  part: 

Witnesseth:  Fiist:  That  said  parties  of  the  first  part,  in  consideration  of  the  premises 

aod  conditioiifl  herein  set  forth,  do  hereby  grant  to  the  second  parties  the  option  for 

d»  period  of  ninety  days  from  this  date  to  purchase  their  stock  in  the  Little  Kanawha 

Baihoad  Company,  that  is  to  say: 

Shares. 

A.B.White 373 

H.C.Jackson 1,753 

V.B.Archer , 192 

H.B.Nye 282 

being  a  majority  in  number  and  amount  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  said  Little  Kanawha 
Railroad  Company,  said  shares  being  each  of  the  i>ar  value  of  one  hundred  dollars, 
at  and  f<v  the  price  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars. 

Second:  Out  of  said  sum  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  if  paid  in 
maimer  homnafter  provided  for,  said  first  parties  covenant  and  agree  that  they  will 
MIy  pay  and  discharge  all  existing  Uens  and  incumbrances  and  all  valid  claims  and 
demands  of  every  character  whatever,  against  said  Little  Kanawha  Railroad  Company, 
vbidi  claims  and  debts  shall  be  fully  paid  and  discharged  out  of  said  purchase  price 
of  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  and  further  agree  that  they  will  cause ' 
tt  order  to  be  entered  by  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  Northern  Dis- 
trict of  West  Virginia  discharging  the  present  receivers,  settling  their  account,  pajdng 
folly  the  costs  and  expenses  of  the  receivership,  and  placing  the  im>perty  of  said 
BaOroad  Company  in  the  hands  of  its  officers  and  directors.  In  case  any  claim  or 
demand  is  made  against  said  Railroad  Company  that  is  not  by  its  Board  of  Directors 
coDaidered  a  valid  claim,  then  first  parties  shall  have  the  right  to  contest  such  claim 
by  leaving  a  sum  of  money  in  the  hands  of  the  Trust  Company  hereinafter  provided 
far  to  save  harmless  the  second  parties  from  any  loss  or  damage  that  might  arise  from 
the  contesting  of  such  claim. 

Third:  Said  sum  of  three  himdred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  if  second  parties 
dect  to  confirm  this  option,  shall  be  by  them  deposited  with  the  Citizen's  Trust  & 
Guaranty  Company  of  West  Virginia,  at  Parkersbuig,  West  Virginia,  to  be  by  said 
Tmst  Company  held  and  paid  out  in  the  discharge  of  the  aforesaid  debts  of  said  Rail- 
road Company  upon  vouchers  made  by  the  present  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Little 
Kanawha  RaUroad  Company. 

Fourth:  The  certificates  of  the  shares  of  stock  of  said  first  parties  hereinbefore  enu- 
mented,  ehall  be  turned  over  to  said  Trust  Company,  to  be  held  by  it  in  escrow  tmtil 
Hid  second  parties  shall  pay.  to  the  said  trust  company  said  sum  of  three  hundred  and 
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fifty  thousand  dollars,  at  which  time  said  stock  shall  be  by  said  trust  Company  turned 
over  to  and  become  the  absolute  property  of  said  second  parties. 

Fifth:  The  first  parties  agree  to  keep  open  the  annual  meeting  o!  the  stockholders 
of  said  railroad  company  called  for  July  9th,  1901,  by  adjourning  such  meeting  from 
time  to  time  until  said  second  parties  shall  elect  a  Board  of  Directors  at  said  annual 
meeting  and  transact  such  other  business  as  they  might  desire  to  do  as  the  holders  of 
a  majority  of  the  stock  of  said  Railroad  Company. 

Sixth:  When  said  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  shall  have  been  paid  to 
said  trust  company,  said  second  parties  shall  thereupon  be  entitled  to  immediate  poe- 
session  of  said  railroad  and  all  its  property,  including  the  first  mortgage,  and  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  dollars  of  first  mortgage  bonds  issued  heretofore  by  said  Rail- 
road Company  and  now  held  by  the  Knickerbocker  Trust  Company  of  New  York  in 
escrow.  And  said  first  parties  shall  upon  payment  of  said  $350,000.00  to  said  Trust 
Company  thereupon  forthwith  audit  all  claims  and  demands  that  exist  against  said 
Railroad  Company. 

Seventh:  Said  second  parties  further  agree  to  use  their  best  efforts  to  secure  to  this 
agreement  the  assent  of  Mrs.  W.  W.  Jackson,  a  stockholder  in  said  railroad  company, 
and  if  she  accepts  the  terms  of  this  agreement  and  becomes  bound  by  the  conditions 
thereof,  and  turns  over  her  stock  under  the  terms  of  this  agreement,  then  she  shall 
be  entitled  in  proportion  to  the  stock  held  by  her  to  participate  in  any  surplus  that 
might  remain  of  said  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  after  discharging  the 
debts  and  liabilities  of  the  Company. 

Eighth:  It  is  distinctly  understood  and  agreed  that  this  contract  is  a  pure  option, 
and  in  case  of  failure  within  the  time  heretofore  provided  for  on  the  part  of  the  sec- 
ond parties  to  pay  to  said  trust  company  said  sum  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dolhurs,  then  this  agreement  shall  become  absolutely  void  as  to  both  parties  and  no 
liability  of  any  character  whatever  shall  accrue  for  or  against  either  of  the  parties. 
Provided,  however,  that  in  case  said  second  parties  shall  not  succeed  in  raising  the 
full  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  yet  if  they  shall  deposit  with  said  trust 
company  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  before  the  expiration  of  said  ninety  days, 
then  they  shall  be  entitled  to  an  additional  thirty  days  within  which  to  fully  comply 
with  the  terms  of  this  option. 

Ninth:  It  is  distinctly  understood  that  if  there  is  a  surplus  remaining  of  said  three 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  after  discharging  the  debts  and  liabilities  of  the 
railroad  company,  that  the  same  shall  be  distributed  amongst  the  parties  of  the  first 
part,  and  Mrs.  W.  W.  Jackson,  if  she  joins  in  this  contract,  in  proportion  to  the  whole 
.  amount  of  stock  here  agreed  to  be  sold. 
Witness  the  following  signatures  and  seals: 

A.  B.  Whitb  [sbal] 
H.  C.  Jackson  [sbai<] 
V.  B.  Archer  [seal] 
H.  B.  Nyb  [seal] 

J.  T.  Blair  [seal] 
E.  D.  FxTLTON     [seal] 
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uttlb  kanawha  btndioatb  aobeelfent. 

[Copy  of  iostrument  dated  December  2, 1901.] 

Agreement^  dated  this  2nd  day  of  December,  1901,  by  and  between  George  J. 
Gould,  Joseph  Ramsey,  Jr.,  and  Wm.  £.  Guy,  hereinafter  called  the  Syndicate  Man- 
igeiS)  ptrties  of  the  first  part,  and  the  Syndicate  subscribers  hereto,  parties  of  the 
BKood  part,  of  whom  each  is  hereinafter  termed  the  Syndicate  Subscriber,  and  all 
d  whom  together  with  the  said  Greoige  J.  Gould,  Joseph  Ramsey,  Jr.,  and  Wm.  E. 
Goy,  constitute  the  Syndicate. 

^Hiereas,  it  is  proposed  by  Greoige  J.  Gould,  Joseph  Ramsey,  Jr.,  and  Wm.  E.  Guy, 
b^onafter  designated  as  Syndicate  Managers,  to  purchase  the  Little  Kanawha  Rail- 
load,  %  line  of  railroad  extending  from  Parkersburg,  West  Virginia,  up  the  Little 
lioaidia  River  about  thirty  miles,  with  all  its  property,  franchises,  buildings,  rights 
q{  vay  88  now  constructed  and  owned  along  the  Little  Kanawha  River;  to  extend 
^  sune  eastwardly ;  to  purchase  or  build  a  railway  from  Parkersburg  to  Zanesville, 
Ohio,  and  to  purchase  coal  lands  in  West  Virginia. 

li^bema,  for  the  purpose  of  providing  the  necessary  money  for  the  purpose  herein 
let  forth,  said  George  J.  Gould,  Joseph  Ramsey,  Jr.,  and  Wm.  E.  Guy,  and  the  sub- 
icnb€fs  hereto  wish  to  form  a  Syndicate  to  advance  the  necessary  money,  to  the 
smount  of  Six  Million  Dollars,  for  the  purposes  herein  set  forth. 

Now,  this  Agreement  Witnesseth,  That  in  consideration  of  the  premises,  and  of 
&eir  mutoal  promises,  the  parties  hereto,  and  the  Syndicate  Subscribers,  severally, 
igree  with  each  other  and  with  the  Syndicate  Managers  as  follows: 

I. 

Tk  parties  hereto  form  a  Syndicate  (to  be  styled  the  Little  Kanawha  Syndicate), 
&7tlie  purpose  of  acquiring  and  purchasing  said  railroad  properties  and  other  prop- 
eties  hoeinbef ore  described,  on  terms  satiafactory  to  the  Syndicate  Managers,  and, 
bving  acquired  the  same,  of  improving,  extending,  merging,  operating,  contiolling 
md  diipo^ng  of  the  same  as  may  be  determined  by  the  Syndicate  Managers,  to  be 
fe  the  benefit  of  such  Syndicate. 

IL 

£ach  sabocribef  hereto,  and  to  any  counterpart  hereof,  shall  set  opposite  his  name 
^  anotmt  of  his  subscriptions  to  tiie  Syndicate,  and  shall  be  called  upon  to  pay, 
>Bd  be  liable  for  only,  such  amount  as  shall  bear,  to  the  obligation  of  the  Syndicate 
^  exceeding  18,000,000,  the  same  ratio  or  proportion  as  his  subscription  bears  to 
Kdiaaximum  obligation.  In  the  event  that  more  than  the  aggregate  amoimt  of 
SUMmion  dollars  is  subscribed,  the  Syndicate  Managers  may  reduce  any  or  all 
*i^)BonptioDs  hereto  in  such  an  amount,  in  their  discretion,  as  shall  make  the  aggre- 
ss nbiciiption  Six  Million  dollars,  and,  in  case  any  such  reduction  shall  be  made, 
^Syndicate  Managers  shall  notify  the  Subscribers  whose  subscriptions  have  been 
"edooed,  of  the  amount  of  such  reductions;  or  the  Managers  may,  in  their  discretion, 
*^^  sabscnptions  in  excess  of  Six  Million  dollars  provided  that  the  maximum 
^'itoimt  shall  not  in  any  event  exceed  Eight  Million  dollars.    The  funds  of  the  Syn- 
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dicate  shall  be  applied,  used^and  disburaed  by  the  Syndicate  Managers  for  the  pur- 
poses above  set  forth,  and  such  other  purposes  as  may  become  necessary  in  carrying 
out  the  Syndicate  plans. 

III. 

The  said  Syndicate  Managers  agree  to  proceed  with  reasonable  diligence  to  construct 
or  purchase  said  railway  properties  and  other  properties  hereinbefore  mentioned,  at 
such  prices  and  upon  such  terms  of  payment  as  shall,  in  their  judgment,  be  the  best 
obtainable  in  the  circumstances. 

IV. 

The  Syndicate  Subscribers  irrevocably  nominate  and  appoint  the  Syndicate  Mana- 
gers and  the  survivor  or  survivors  of  them,  their  agents  and  attorneys,  with  full  power 
and  authority  to  do  any  and  all  acts  and  enter  into  and  execute  any  and  all  agreements 
or  other  instruments  necessary  or  proper,  or  by  the  Syndicate  Managers  deemed 
expedient  in  the  premises,  to  carry  out  and  perform  the  said  agreements  to  construct 
or  purchase  said  properties,  and  the  purposes  of  ti^  Syndicate  Agreement,  and  to  that 
end,  to  absolutely  control  the  property  so  to  be  constructed  or  purchased,  as  fully,  in 
all  respects  as  if  they  were  the  absolute  owners  thereof,  with  power  to  borrow  money 
thereon  and  pledge  the  property  and  Syndicate  Subscriptions,  or  any  portion  thereof, 
as  security  therefor,  and  to  sell  and  dispose  of  the  same  upon  such  terms  as  may  be, 
in  their  judgment,  for  the  interest  of  this  Syndicate,  and,  with  like  power,  to  hold, 
manage,  control  and  dispose  of,  in  their  discretion,  any  and  all  stocks  and  securities 
acquired  on  any  sale  or  disposal  of  said  property  or  any  part  thereof. 


Unless  sooner  terminated  by  the  Syndicate  Managers,  in  their  discretion,  and  upon 
notice  to  the  Syndicate  Subscribers,  this  Agreement  shall  continue  in  force  and 
operation  for  the  period  of  three  years  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  February,  1902, 
and  for  said  further  period  thereafter  as  the  Syndicate  Managers,  in  their  diiscretion, 
find  reasonably  necessary  or  advisable  in  the  interests  of  the  Syndicate  Subscribers. 

VI. 

The  Syndicate  Subscribers  will,  from  time  to  time,  and  at  any  time,  on  call  of  the 
Syndicate  Managers,. and  to  the  amount  of  such  call  or  calls,  make  cash  payments  on 
account  of  their  respective  subscriptions  hereimder  upon  ten  days'  written  notice 
by  mail  from  the  Syndicate  Managers. 

All  payments  hereimder  from  time  to  time  by  the  Syndicate  Subscribers  shall  be 
made  to  the  Trust  Ck>mpany,  designated  in  such  call,  for  the  account  of  the  Syndicate 
Managers. 

Each  Subscriber  shall,  at  the  time  of  making  each  of  the  payments  calle4  here- 
under, receive  a  certificate  issued  by  said  Trust  Ck>mpany,  certifying  the  amount  of 
such  payment,  and  the  interest  of  such  subscriber  in  said  Syndicate,  subject  to  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  this  agreement.  Such  certificates  shall  be  in  assignable 
form,  and  shall  be  transferable  only  on  the  books  of  psld  Trust  Company  by  assign- 
ment and  surrender  of  such  certificates,  and,  upon  such  assignment  and  surrender,  a 
new  certificate  shall  be  issued  in  the  name  of  the  transferee. 

VII. 

The  Syndicate  Managers  shall  have  the  sole  direction,  management  and  the  entire 
conduct  of  the  Syndicate,  and  the  enumeration  of  particular  or  specific  powers  in  this 
Agreement  shall  not  be  considered  as  in  any  way  limiting  or  abridging  the  general 
power  or  discretion  intended  to  be  conferred  upon  and  reserved  to  the  Syndicate 
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I  in  order  to  authorize  them  to  do  any  and  all  things  proper,  neceasary  or 
expedient  in  their  discretion  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Agreement;  neither 
AaU  they  or  any  of  them  be  liable  under  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  Agreement,  or 
in  or  for  any  matter  connected  therewith,  except  for  want  of  good  faith  and  the  ftdlure 
to  exercise  reasonable  diligence. 

^VIII. 

The  Syndicate  Managers  shall  be  entitled  to  a  commission  of  one  and  one-half  per 
centum  on  the  amount  of  the  subscriptions  hereto,  without  any  obligation  to  share  the 
mae  with  any  subscriber,  or  to  account  therefor  to  the  Syndicate  or  to  any  subscriber. 

An  expense  of  the  Syndicate  Managers,  including  counsel  fees,  brokers'  commis- 
■ons  and  all  other  disbursements  and  expenses  made  by  them  in  connection  with  the 
cairying  out  of  the  purposes  of  this  Agreement,  shall  be  chaigeable  to  the  Syndicate, 
and  an  profits  and  losses  of  the  Syndicate  shaU  be  divided  and  borne  pro  rata.  The 
Syndicate  Managers  are  to  be  subscribers  to  the  Syndicate,  and,  to  the  extent  of  any 
iodi  sabecription  or  reservation  by  them,  they  are  to  participate  in  the  profits  and 
loses  to  the  same  extent  as  other  subscribers. 

Should  the  Syndicate  Managers,  in  the  carrying  out  of  this  Agreement,  seU  and 
dvpoee  of  said  properties,  or  stocks  and  securitiee  received  therefor,  the  net  proceeds 
of  Budi  ale  shaU  be  distributed  pro  rata  to  the  subscribers  from  time  to  time,  in  the 
diicietion  of  the  Syndicate  Managers.  Should  such- railroad  properties  not  be  sold, 
but  be  capitalized  by  the  formation  of  a  new  company  or  companies,  of  which  com- 
pany or  companies  the  Syndicate  Managers  acquire  the  securities  issued,  or  shoiQd  said 
pnq)ertie8  or  any  part  tiiereof ,  be  disposed  of  for  stocks  or  securitiee,  which  are  not 
tM  by  the  Syndicate  Managers,  then,  after  the  payment  of  all  expenses  and  com- 
■ieaioDs  accruing  under  this  agreement  to  said  Syndicate  Managers,  and,  upon  the 
tennination  of  the  Syndicate,  ^ch  securities  so  acquired  shaU  be  distributed  pro  rata 
to  the  aubecribers  hereto,  or  their  assigns,  as  provided  herein. 

IX. 

*£ach  Syndicate  Subscriber  hereby  ratifies,  assents  to,  and  agrees  to  be  bound  by 
any  action  of  the  Syndicate  Managers  taken  under  this  Agreement,  and  agrees  to  per- 
loan  an  of  his  undertakingB  hereunder,  from  time  to  time,  on  call  of  the  Syndicate 
MaoagoiB,  to  the  fuU  extent  of  the  amount  set  opposite  his  name  or  aUotted  to  him; 
bat  he  ehaU  be  liable  hereunder  solely  to  the  Syndicate  Managers  or  their  assigns, 
and  only  to  the  extent  of  his  individual  participation  in  the  Syndicate. 

Eadi  and  every  party  hereto  will,  upon  reasonable  request,  execute  and  deliver  aU 
fozther  writings  which  may  be  necessary  or  proper  to  carry  this  agreement  into  effect. 

The  failure  of  any  Syndicate  Subscriber  to  perform  any  of  his  undertakings,  here- 
mder,  shaU  not  release  or  affect  any  other  Syndicate  Subscriber.  The  Syndicate  Mana- 
gen  may,  in  their  discretion,  by  written  consent,  release  any  Syndicate  subscriber, 
la  case  any  Syndicate  Subscriber  shaU  fail  to  perform  any  of  his  undertakings  here- 
eoder,  or  be  released,  by  the  Syndicate  Managers,  other  subscribers  may  be  received 
Vj  the  Syndicate  Managers,  and  take  the  share  of  the  subscriber  so  f ailbig  to  perform 
h^  undertakings,  or  so  released.  Upon  the  failure  of  any  Syndicate  subscribers  to 
pofonn  any  of  his  undertakings  hereunder,  the  Syndicate  Managers  shaU  have  the 
o^t,  at  their  option,  to  exclude  such  Syndicate  Subscriber  from  further  interest  and 
participation  in  the  Syndicate,  and  to  hold  him  liable  for  aU  damages  caused  by  his 
faahire. 

Nothing  contained  in  this  Agreement,  or  otherwise,  shall  constitute  the  Syndicate 
SubecriberB  partners  with  the  Syndicate  Managers  or  with  one  another,  or  render  them 
liable  to  contribute  more  than  their  ratable  amounts  as  aforesaid,  or  entitle  them  to 
any  participation  in  the  results  or  profits  of  said  Syndicate  other  than  as  specified  in  this 
Agreement. 
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X. 

Thifl  Agreement  shall  bind  and  benefit  ratably  according  to  the  account  of  the 
several  Subscriptionfl,  not  only  the  parties  hereto,  but  their  respective  successorB, 
survivors,  assigns  and  personal  representatives.  An  original  hereof  is  to  be  signed  by 
the  Syndicate  Managers  and  deposited  with  the  Trust  Company  so  to  be  designated 
by  them  and  counterparts  may  be  signed  by  the  Syndicate  Subscribers  and  retained 
by  the  Syndicate  Maiutgers,  and  all  shall  be  taken  and  deemed  one  original  instrument. 

XI. 

All  notices  issued  by  the  Syndicate  Managers  heretmder  shall  be  mailed  to  the 
addresses  of  Subscribers  as  given  below,  opposite  their  respective  names. 

The  holding  of  certificates  issued  by  said  Trust  Company  shall  constitute  such 
holders  parties  to  this  Agreement,  as  fully  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as  if  signing  the 

same. 

XII. 

It  is  agreed  that  the  Syndicate  Managers  herein  named  may  at  any  time,  in  their 
discretion,  appoint  and  associate  with  themselves  in  the  performance  of  the  duties 
imposed  by  this  Agreement  suitable  arsons  as  additional  Syndicate  Managers,  and 
the  persons  so  appointed  shall,  with  those  named  in  this  Agreement  possess  and  exer- 
cise all  the  power  conferred  upon  the  Syndicate  Managers  by  the  terms  of  this  contract. 

Notice  of  such  appointments,  if  made,  shall  be  given  to  the  Syndicate  Subscribers. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  Syndicate  Managers,  parties  of  the  first  part,  have  sub- 
scribed an  original  hereof,  and  the  Syndicate  Subscribers,  parties  of  the  second  part, 
have  subscribed  said  original  or  counterparts  thereof,  as  of  the  day  and  year  first 
above  written. 


NaoM. 


Address. 


Amount. 
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Apputdiz  No.  5. — Copy  of  sketch  map  of  Ll 
Railroad,  prepared  by  Sam) 


Sketch  Map:  Little  Kanawha 
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Appendix  No.  7. 
memorandum  of  agreement  and  under8tandin0  between  w.  h.  newman,  j.  k. 

8CH00NMAKBR,  AND  JOSEPH  RAMSEY,  JR.,  CONIoERNINO  THE  PURCHASE  AND  SALE  OF 
THE  PROPERTY  AND  FRANCHISES  OF  THE  LTTTLB  KANAWHA  SYNDICATE  AND  THE 
OREENE  COUNTY  RAILROAD  COMPANY. 

[Copy  of  instrument  dated  June  17, 1005.] 

New  York,  June  17, 1905. 

Memorandum  of  Agreement  and  Understanding  between  Messrs.  W.  H.  Neunnan,  J.  M. 
Schoonmaker  and  Joseph  Ramsey,  Jr. 

The  said  Joseph  Bamsey  representing  the  full  authority  of  .the  Little  Kanawha 
Syndicate,  which  owns  and  controls  certain  lands  and  railways  constructed,  and 
others  in  process  of  construction,  and  certain  coal  lands  situated  in  West  Viiginia,  and 
also  representing  the  ownership  of  the  Washington  &  Green  County  Bailway  Company 
and  all  of  the  stock  therein,  and  branch  lines,  being  located  in  the  counties  of  Wash- 
ington, Greene,  Fayette  and  Allegheny,  with  authority  to  negotiate  for  and  sell  the 
aforesaid  properties,  it  is  understood  and  agreed  as  foUoWs: — 

That  the  said  Messrs.  Newman  and  Schoonmaker  are  to  have  until  the  24th  of  June 
to  decide  whether  they  will  take  the  properties  on  the  following  general  terms  and 
conditions: 

All  of  the  properties  owned  and  controlled  by  the  Little  Kanawha  Syndicate,  con- 
sisting of  all  of  tiie  stock  of  the  Marietta,  Cleveland  &  Columbus  B'y  in  Ohio,  now  in 
operation,  extending  from  Marietta  to  Palos  on  the  Ohio  Central  By,  a  distance  of 
about  forty-one  miles,  with  a  branch  of  about  six  miles  to  Joy;  all  of  the  stocks  and 
property,  rights  of  way,  etc.,  of  the  Zanesville,  Marietta  &  Parkersbuig  Line,  extend- 
ing from  Zanesville,  O.,  to  a  point  on  the  Ohio  Biver  below  Parkersbuig  in  process  of 
construction;  all  of  the  stocks,  franchises  and  property  of  the  Parkersbuig  Bridge  <& 
Terminal  B'y  Co.,  extending  from  the  north  bank  of  tiie  Ohio  Biver,  across  the  river 
to  and  through  Parkersbuig  to  a  connection  with  the  Little  Kanawha  B*y  Company 
in  West  Viiginia;  the  stock  of  the  Little  Kanawha  Bailway  extending  from  Parkers- 
buig to  Palestine  in  West  Viiginia,  to  the  extent  of  about  sixty-six  per  cent  of  the 
total,  and  all  of  the  bonds  of  the  Company;  the  Little  Elanawha  Bailway  extension, 
from  a  point  on  the  Little  Kanawha  By.  near  Elizabeth  to  Bumsvllle,  W.  Va.,  a  dis- 
tance of  70  miles,  with  all  the  rights  of  way,  property,  franchises  and  work  of  all  nature 
connected  therewith;  the  Bumsvllle  &  Eastern  By.  Co*s  stock  and  all  of  its  property 
from  Bumsvllle  to  Bellngton,  W.  Va.;  all  of  the  stock  in  the  Buckhannon  &  Northern 
B'y  Co.,  and  all  of  its  properties  extending  from  Bellngton  north,  through  Faiimont 
to  the  State  Line  between  Pennsylvania  and  West  Viiginia,  with  the  property  from 
Bivesville  just  north  of  Fairmont  along  the  river  to  the  State  Line  opposite  Point 
Marion;  the  Bellngton  &  Northern  B.  B.,  4^  miles,  constmcted  and  in  operation  with 
all  franchises,  stocks,  railway  properties  and  rights,  claims  or  privileges  held  or  owned 
by  the  Little  Kanawha  Syndicate  in  the  States  of  West  Viiginia  and  Ohio;  also  57,471 
acres,  more  or  less  of  a  coal  tract  located  near  Fairmont  and  between  It  and  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Line  known  as«the  Guffey  coal  tract, — said  coal  tract  being  imderlald 
with  Plttsbuigh  vein  of  coal,  ranging  from  seven  to  ten  feet  in  thickness,  also  between 
35,000  and  38,000  acres  of  coal  lands  situated  on  the  Little  Kanawha  Biver  and  branches 
tributary  thereto  south  of  Clarksbuig,  W.  Va.,  and  imderlald  with  merchantable  coal 
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ol  Pittsbuig  and  Fieeport  measures;  the  Washington  and  Green  County  Bailroad 
properties,  consisting  of  all  of  the  stocks  in  the  company,  all  of  its  franchises,  rights  of 
way,  surveys  and  properties  of  all  description  owned  or  controlled  by  it  and  situated 
in  the  counties  of  Washington,  Greene,  Allegheny  and  Fayette. 

For  the  properties  of  the  Little  Kanawha  Syndicate  as  described  above,  and  with 
all  other  ri^ts,  privileges,  claims,  etc.,  of  whatsoever  kind  owned  by  it,  the  second 
parties,  Messrs.  Newman  and  Schoonmaker,  or  their  associates  or  assigns,  in  the  event  of 
their  accepting  this  proposition  are  to  pay  the  cost  as  shown  by  the  accounts,  books, 
etc.,  of  the  Little  Kanawha  Syndicate,  including  the  claims  and  liabilities  of  whatso- 
ever kind,  plus  six  per  cent  interest  upon  the  amounts  actually  assessed  and  paid  in  by 
the  underwriters  of  the  Syndicate  which  approximate  15,400,000,  with  twelve  and 
ahalf  per  cent  profit  upon  the  said  amounts  so  paid  in  by  the  Syndicate  underwriters, 
provided  however  that  the  total  aggregate  amoimt  to  be  paid  for  the  Little  Kanawha 
properties  including  all  its  liabilities  of  whatsoever  kind  should  not  exceed  $8,500,- 
000.00;  and  for  the  Washington  &  Greene  County  Railway  properties,  they  aro  to  pay 
or  cause  to  be  paid  $250,000.00. 

In  the  event  of  their  accepting  definitely  this  proposition  by  the  date  above  men- 
ti(med  they  are  to  have  omtil  the  Ist  of  September  to  make  an  examination  of  the 
properties  and  the  cost  thereof,  and  if  the  accoimts  and  examination  of  the  coal  and 
other  properties  substantially  verify  the  above  statement,  they  are  to  pay  for  the 
properties  as  above  fixed  or  recited  upon  such  terms  and  times  as  to  pa3nDient  as  may 
be  agreed  upon  on  or  after  Sept.  1st. 

The  decision  reached  by  said  Newman  and  Schoonmaker  to  be  cabled  by  Newman  to 
Ramsey  at  Queenstown,  £ng. ,  in  time  to  reach  him  there  on  or  before  the  24th  of  Jime. 

Provided  further,— that  should  Messrs.  Newman  and  Schoonmaker  desire  to  purchase 
only  the  Buckhannon  &  Northern  and  Washington  &  Greene  County  R'ys  with  the 
Guffey  coal  tract,  then  the  price  to  be  paid  will  be  $7,000,000.00  for  tiie  Buckhannon 
k  Northern  and  the  Guffey  Coal  Tract,  and  $250,000.00  for  the  Washington  &  Greene 
Ooonty. 

W.  H.  Nbwman. 
J.  M.  Schoonmaker. 
'JosBFH  Ramsey,  Jr. 
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aorbbhent  between  the  little  kanawha  syndicate  and  the  pitt8bueo  a  lakb 
erie  bailboad  company  for  the  bale  and  purchase  of  the  profbbt7  and 
franchises  of  the  syndicate. 

[Copy  of  Instrument  dated  September  1, 1905.] 

MEMOBANDUM  OF  AGREEMENT  made  and  concluded  this  first  day  of  Septem- 
ber, A.  D.  1905,  by  and  between  THE  LITTLE  KANAWHA  SYNDICATE,  herein- 
after designated  the  "Syndicate,"  acting  through  GEORGE  J.  GOULD,  of  New  York; 
and  WILLIAM  E.  GUY  and  JOSEPH  RAMSEY,  JR.,  of  St.  Louis,  MisBouri,  as 
Syndicate  Managers,  party  of  the  first  part,  and  the  PITTSBURG  AND  LAKE  ERIE 
RAILROAD  COMPANY,  hereinafter  designated  the  "Purchaser,"  party  of  the 
second  psjt: 

WHEREAS,  on  June  17,  1905,  the  said  Ramsey,  one  of  the  Syndicate  Managers, 
made  a  written  offer  to  sell  to  W.  H.  Newman  and  J.  M.  Schoonmaker,  representing 
and  acting  on  behalf  of  the  Purchaser,  the  property  hereinafter  specified  on  the  terms 
hereinafter  set  forth,  which  offer  was  by  them  subsequently  accepted,  and  thereby  and 
by  this  ratification  a  firm  contract  of  purchase  and.sale  was  entered  into,  subject  only 
to  the  conditions  set  forth  in  said  offer: 

NOW,  THEREFORE,  in  confirmation  of  said  contract  in  so  far  as  it  selates  to  the 
property  of  the  Syndicate  and  in  further  evidence  thereof,  and  for  and  in  consider- 
ation of  the  premises,  the  parties  hereto  agree  as  follows: 

FIRST.  That  the  Syndicate  hereby  sells  and  will,  by  proper  and  legal  assurances^ 
convey  and  deliver  all  the  following  property,  to  wit: 

ALL  the  stock  of  the  Marietta,  Columbus  and  Cleveland  Railway  Company,  now  in 
operation,  extending  from  Marietta  to  Palos  on  the  Ohio  Central  Railway,  a  distance  of 
about  forty-one  miles,  with  a  branch  of  about  six  miles  to  Joy;  all  the  stocks  and 
property,  rights  of  way,  franchises,  etc.,  of  the  Zanesville,  Marietta  and  Parkersbuig 
Line,  extending  from  Zanesville,  Ohio,  to  a  point  on  the  Ohio  River,  below  Parkers- 
burg,  in  process  of  construction;  all  the  stock,  franchises  a&d  property  of  the  Parkers- 
burg  Bridge  and  Terminal  Railway  tlompany,  extending  from  the  north  bank  of  the 
Ohio  River,  across  the  river  and  through  Parkersburg  to  a  connection  with  the  Little 
Kanawha  Railroad  Company  in  West  Virginia;  1,334  shares  of  preferred  and  1,637 
shares  of  the  common  stock,  being  a  controlling  interest  of  the  total  of  the  stock  of  the 
Little  Kanawha  Railroad  Company,  extending  from  Parkersburg  to  Palestine  in  West 
Virginia,  and  all  the  outstanding  bonds  of  said  company;  the  Little  Kanawha  Railroad 
Extension,  from  a  point  on  the  Little  Kanawha  Railroad  near  Elizabeth,  to  Bumsville, 
West  Virginia,  a  distance  of  seventy  miles,  with  all  the  rights  of  way,  property,  fran- 
chises and  work  of  all  nature  connected  therewith;  all  the  stock  of  the  Bumsville  and 
Eastern  Railway  Company  and  all  its  property,  real  and  personal,  from  Bumsville  to 
Belington,  West  Virginia;  all  the  stock  of  the  Buckhannon  and  Northern  Railroad 
Company,  and  all  its  properties,  extending  from  Belington  north,  through  Fairmont, 
to  the  state  line  between  Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia,  with  the  property,  rights 
of  way  and  franchises  from  Rivesville,  just  north  of  Fairmont,  along  the  river  to  the 
state  line  opposite  Marion;  the  stock  of  the  Belington  and  Northern  Railroad,  four  and 
one-half  miles  constmcted  and  in  operation;  and  all  the  franchises,  stocks,  railway 
property  and  rights,  claims  or  privileges,  held  or  owned  by  the  Little  Kanawha 
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Syndicate  in  the  States  of  West  Vizgiida  and  Ohio,  whether  herein  enumerated  or  not, 
the  intent  hereof  being  to  sell,  convey  and  deliver,  on  the  part  of  the  S3nidicate, 
all  itB  laihray  property,  claims,  intereeti  and  demands  whatsoever,  whether  owned 
held  or  claimed  as  railway  franchises  or  property,  real,  personal  and  mixed;  also 
57,471  acres,  more  or  less  of  coal  and  mining  rights,  appurtenant  thereto,  subject  to  the 
nservationB  and  limitations  contained  in  the  conveyances  by  which  the  said  coal  and 
miningrights  are  vested  in  the  S3nidicate;  said  coal  being  in  and  under  a  certain  tract 
of  coal  lands  located  near  Fairmont  and  between  it  and  the  Pennsylvania  state  line 
in  Marion,  Monongalia  and  Wetsel  counties  in  the  State  of  West  Viigmia,  known  as  the 
"Gnffey  Coal  Tracts;"  also  the  coal,  surface  and  timber  rights  in,  on  and  under,  be- 
tween 35,000  and  38,000  acres  of  land,  more  or  less,  situate  on  the  Little  Kana^dia 
River  and  branches  tributary  thereto  and  adjacent  lands. 

The  intent  hereof  being  that  the  Syndicate  shall  sell,  convey  and  deliver  to  the 
Pazchaser  all  such  rights,  title,  claim,  interest  and  demand  of  whatsoever  nature  it , 
holds,  uid  only  such,  in  and  to  the  coal,  mining  and  timber  ri^^ts  and  lands  above 
oi8Dti<Hied;  also  the  interest  of  the  Syndicate  in  any  other  coal  or  timber  lands,  and 
all  property,  ri^ts  and  interests  of  every  kind  belonging  to  the  Syndicate,  whether 
herein  specified  or  not. 

SECOND.  The  properties  of  the  Syndicate  hereLnbefore  described  and  specified, 
the  Purchaser  agrees  to  buy  and  take,  and  shall  pay  the  Syndicate  for  the  same,  in 
the  manner  hereinafter  set  forth,  the  cost  of  the  same,  as  shown  by  the  accounts, 
books,  etc.  of  the  Syndicate,  and  assume  and  pay  all  claims  and  liabilities  and 
expenses  of  whatsoever  nature,  for  which  the  Syndicate  or  its  Managers  may  be 
reBponaible  in  the  ccmduct  of  its  a£fairs,  plus  six  (6$l^)  per  cent  interest  to  September 
Iflt,  1905,  upon  the  amounts  actually  assessed  and  paid  in  by  the  underwriters  of  the 
Syndicate,  which  amounts  so  assessed  and  paid  in  aggregate  Five  Million,  Three 
Hundred  Ninety  Three  Thousand,  Five  Hundred  ($5,393,500)  Dollars,  with  twelve 
and  <Hie-hall  (I2i%)  per  cent  profit  to  the  Syndicate  underwriters,  upon  the  said 
aanonnt  of  Five  Million  Three  Hundred  and  Ninety-Three  Thousand  Five  Hundred 
DoUaiB  ($5,393,500)  so  paid  in  by  the  Syndicate  underwriters,  provided,  however, 
that  the  total  aggregate  amount  to  be  paid  by  the  Purchaser  for  the  property  of  the 
Syndicate,  including  said  interest,  profits,  and  all  its  liabilitieB  and  expenses  of 
whatBoever  kind,  as  aforesaid,  shall  not  exceed  Eight  Million  Five  Hundred  Thotisand 
IKdhiis  ($8,500,000). 

ALL  the  stocks,  bonds,  lands  and  properties  enumerated  and  described  in  the  first 
section  hereof  shall  be,  by  proper  Instruments  and  assignments,  effectually  transferred 
and  conveyed  to  the  Purchaser  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  November,  1905,  at  the 
office  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie  Railroad  Company  in  the  City 
of  Pittsburg^.  At  the  time  of  such  transfer  and  conveyance,  the  Purchaser  argees 
to  pay  to  the  Syndicate  One  Million  Five  Hundred  Thousand  Dollars  ($1,500,000) 
in  cash. 

THIRD.  The  Syndicate,  at  the  time  of  the  payment  of  said  One  Million  Five 
Hundred  Thousand  Dollars  ($1,500,000)  on  account  of  the  purchase  price,  will  cause 
to  be  delivered  to  the  Purchaser,  or  to  such  person  as  said  Purchaser  shall  designate, 
iQ  deeds,  conveyances,  contracts,  papers,  instruments  of  writing,  corporate  records 
« other  evidences  of  title  of  ownership,  and  also  all  maps,  surveys,  etc.,  relating  to 
Uie  property  to  be  conveyed  and  delivered  in  accordance  with  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions hereof,  and  will  cause  the  executive  officers  and  a  majority  of  the  directors  of 
the  several  corporations  whose  property  and  franchises  and  capital  stock  are  the 
nhject  matter  of  this  agreement,  to  resign  from  their  respective  positions,  and  elect 
thereto  such  persons  as  the  Purchaser  may  designate,  and  before  resigning,  so  far 
18  it  can  and  may  lawfully  do  so,  cause  such  executive  officers  and  directors,  at  the 
reqneBt  of  the  Purchaser,  to  take  such  action  and  to  execute  and  deliver,  or  cause 
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to  be  executed  and  delivered,  all  deeds,  papers,  contracts  and  inqtruments  in  wiitdng 
by  their  respective  corporations,  or  as  individuals,  as  may  be  reasonably  required 
to  legally  carry  fully  into  force  and  effect  the  covenants  of  the  Syndicate  herein 
contained,  and  to  convey  and  assure  to  the  Purchaser,  its  assignee  or  nominee,  the 
full  right,  title,  interest,  claim  and  demand  of  every  kind  and  nature  whatsoever 
of  the  Syndicate,  of,  in  and  to  the  {Hroperty,  real  and  personal,  and  the  franchises 
of  the  Syndicate  herein  mentioned,  or  intended  so  to  be,  to  the  end  that  there  may 
be  conveyed  to  the  Purchaser  all  the  property  of  the  Syndicate  of  whatsoever  nature, 
subject  to  all  the  claims  and  liabilities  as  hereinbefore  specified,  provided  that  the 
Purchaser,  in  no  event,  shall  be  obliged  to  pay  therefor  a  sum  in  excess  of  Eight 
Million  Five  Hundred  Thousand  Dollars  ($8,500,000). 

FOURTH.  The  Syndicate  agrees  that  the  duly  accredited  representative  of  the 
Purchaser  may  examine  the  books,  accounts,  records  and  pStpers  of  the  Syndicate  and 
of  said  corporations,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  and  reporting  to  the  Purchaser 
the  title  of  the  Syndicate  to  the  stocks,  bonds  and  properties  hereby  agreed  to  be 
sold,  the  cost  thereof  to  the  Syndicate,  and  the  amount  of  the  claims,  liabilities  and 
expenses  for  which  the  S3mdicate  or  its  Managers  may  be  responsible,  and  the  Syndi- 
cate will  afford  to  such  representatives  all  reaaonable  assistance  and  facilitiee  in 
making  such  examination,  which  shall  be  concluded  and  the  result  thereof  repeated 
to  the  Purchaser  not  later  than  December  1,  1905.  Upon  receiving  such  report  the 
parties  hereto  shall  agree  as  to  the  exact  amoimt  to  be  paid  for  said  stocks,  bonds  and 
properties  on  the  basis  hereinbefore  set  forth  and  in  accordance  with  the  conditions 
of  this  agreement.  If  they  shall  fall  to  agree  thereon,  each  party  shall  i^point  an 
arbitrator,  and  the  two  so  chosen  shall  appoint  a  third,  and  the  decision  of  the  said 
arbitrators  or  of  two  of  them,  as  to  the  exact  amount  of  said  purchase  price,  on  the 
basis  aforesaid,  shall  be  final  and  binding  upon  both  the  Syndicate  and  the  Purchaser. 
Within  thirty  days  after  the  exact  amoimt  of  said  piuchase  price  shall  be  determined, 
either  by  agreement  or  by  arbitration,  as  herein  provided,  the  Purchaser  will  pay 
to  the  Syndicate,  in  cash,  the  amoimt  so  determined,  less  the  One  Million  Five  Hun- 
dred Thousand  Dollars  ($1,500,000)  to  be  piad  at  the  time  Of  conveyance  and  trans, 
fer,  as  above  stated. 

At  the  time  of  making  the  final  payment,  the  Purchaser  will  also  pay  to  the  S3m- 
dicate  interest  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent  (6%)  per  annum  from  September  1,  1905, 
on  One  Million  Five  Hundred  Thousand  Dollars  ($1,500,000)  to  the  date  when  that 
sum  shall  have  been  piad,  and  on  the  balance  of  the  purchase  price  to  the  date  when 
such  balance  is  paid. 

IN  WITNESS  WHEREOF,  the  Syndicate  Managers  have  hereunto  set  their 
hands  and  seals  and  the  Purchaser  hereunto  sets  its  corporate  seal  and  causes  these 
presents  to  be  signed  by  its  President,  the  day  and  year  first  above  written. 

The  LriTLE  Kanawha  Stndigatb 
By  Gborob  J.  GoxTLD        [seal] 

William  E.  Gut  [seal] 

Joseph  Bahset,  Jb.    [seal] 

Syndicate  Managert. 

PrrrsBURan  &  Lake  Ebie  Raileoad  Gompant, 
By  W.  H.  Newman,  Prendent. 
Attest: 
[seal.]  Jno.  G.  Robinson,  Secretary. 
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iftbukent  between  jobbph  rahsbt,  jr.,  and  others,  and  the  pittsburg  and 
un  brie  railroad  ooicpant,  for  the  purchase  and  sale  of  the  property 
and  tranchi8es  of  the  greene  county  railroad  company. 

[Copy  of  instrument  dated  September  25, 1006.] 

TfflS  AGREEMENT,  made  the  25th  day  of  September,  1905,  by  and  between 
JOSEPH  RAMSEY,  JR.,  JAMES  T.  BLAIR,  JAMES  W.  PATTERSON,  ELWOOD 
D.  FULTON  and  A.  M.  NEEPER,  (hereinafter  dedgnated  ''Vendors",  parties  of 
Aefintpart,  and  THE  PITTSBURGH  AND  LAKE  ERIE  RAILROAD  COMPANY, 
(berabafter  designated  "Purchase*"),  party  of  the  second  part,  WITNESSETH  AS 
FOLLOWS:— 

WHEREAS,  on  Jime  17,  1905,  the  Vendors,  by  their  duly  authorized  representa* 
three,  nade  their  written  offer  to  sell  to  W.  H.  NEWMAN  and  J.  M.  SCHOONMAKER, 
npraenting  and  acting  on  behalf  of  the  Purchaser,  the  property  hereinafter  specified 
oo  the  terms  hereinafter  set  forth,  which  offer  was  by  them  subsequently  accepted, 
and  thereby  a  firm  contract  of  purchase  and  sale  was  entered  into,  subject  only  to 
tbe  conditions  set  forth  in  said  offer, 

XOW,  THEREFORE,  in  confirmation  of  said  contract  and  in  further  evidence 
thenof,  and  Ux  and  in  considenftion  of  the  premises,  the  parties  hereto  agree  as  follows: 

The  yend<»s  agree  to  sell  and  deUver  to  the  Purchaser,  and  it  agrees  to  buy,  at  and 
far  the  price  of  Two  Hundred  and  Fifty  Thousand  (250,000)  Dollars,  to  be  paid  as 
iKreinafter  provided,  the  entire  capital  stock  of  the  Greene  Coimty  Railroad  Company, 
icvporaticHi  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  for  the  purpose 
ofcoD^nicting  a  railroad  between  Washington  and  Waynesbuig,  in  said  State,  and 
WiQs  branches  thereto;  said  railroad  company  at  the  time  of  the  delivery  of  said 
^  to  be  free  and  clear  of  debt,  due  and  payable  or  incurred  for  salaries,  services, 
*ip8,  anrveys,  construction  or  taxes;  and  any  other  liabiUty  to  follow  the  stocks 
•iefivoed,  and  to  be  paid  by  said  railroad  company. 

The  Vendors  wiU  transfer  and  deliver  at  the  office  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Pittsburgh 
nd  Uke  Erie  Railroad  Company  in  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  said  stock  to  the  Pur- 
<=|>*nr,  (n:  to  its  appointee  or  assignee  upon  the  Ist  day  of  November,  1905,  and  at  the 
tffle  of  gach  transfer  and  deHvery  the  Purchaser  agrees  to  pay  to  the  Vendors,  or  to 
«<4  persons  as  they  may  designate,  said  purchase  price  of  Two  Hundred  and  Fifty 
'Jwoauid  (250,000)  Dollars  in  cash. 

■Ihe  Vendors  on  their  part  agree  that  they  will,  at  the  time  of  receiving  such  payment, 
secttte  and  deliver  to  the  Purchaser  their  joint  and  several  personal  bond  in  the  sum  of 
^Hundred  Thousand  (100,000)  Dollars,  conditioned  to  save,  indemnify  and  keep 
^•■iw  said  Greene  County  Ra^bx>ad  Company  and  also  said  Purchaser,  its  succes- 
s's ttd  assigns,  from  all  liabiHty,  loss  or  expense  caused  by  claims  against  said 
^^  County  Railroad  Company  up  to  the  time  such  stock  is  paid  for  and  deHvered, 
Maccoontof  salaries,  services,  wages,  surveys,  construction  and  taxes. 

The  VendovB  will  cause  to  be  deUvered  to  the  Purchaser  all  the  corporate  records, 
PS«n,  and  contracts,  maps  and  surveys  of  the  Greene  County  RailiW  Company, 
*"dwill  ctnse  the  present  executive  officers  and  directors  of  the  said  railroad  company 
to  take  such  action  and  to  execute  and  deliver  such  instruments  in  writing  under  the 
^*P<*»te  seal  of  said  railroad  company  or  otherwise,  as  may  be  necessary  and  rea- 
'"^  required  to  vest  in  said  purchaser,  its  succeooprs  and  assigns,  all  the  title, 
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dftim  and  demand  of  said  railroad  company  as  of  the  date  hereof  to  its  property,  real 
and  personal,  and  its  franchises;  and  will  also  cause  said  executive  officers  and  directors 
of  said  Greene  Oounty  Bailroad  to  resign  and  duly  elect  their  successors  in  office, 
such  persons  as  may  be  designated  by  the  Purchaser,  its  successors  or  assigns. 

This  agreement  may  be  executed  in  counterparts  and  when  so  executed  and  deliv- 
ered shall  be  effective  and  binding  upon  tha  parties  hereto. 

IN  WITNESS  WHEEEOF,  the  Vendors  have  hereunto  set  their  hands  and  seals, 
and  the  Purchaser  has  hereunto  set  its  corporate  seal,  and  caused  these  presents  to  be 
signed  by  its  President,  the  day  and  year  first  above  written. 
JosxPH  Eamsst  [seal] 

Jambs  T.  Blaib  [sbal] 

J.  W.  Pattbbsom  [sbal] 
Elwood  D.  Fuiaom  [sbal] 
A.  M.  Nbbpbb  [sbal] 

Thb  PmnsBUBOH  k  Laeb  Ebib  Railroad  Gompant, 
By  W.  H.  Nbwman,  PreMenU 
Witness: 

B.  D.  Tatlob 
Attest: 

Jmo.  G.  Eobinson,  8eey. 
[Ooiporate  seal] 
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agrkslffsnt  bbtwbbn  thb  pitt8buroh  and  lakb  erie  railroad,  the  baltdcorb 
and  omo  railroad,  and  thb  pbnnsylyania  companies,  relative  to  the  joint 
owitbbship  of  the  propertt  and  franchises  of  thb  little  kanawha  syndicate 
and  thb  orbbnb  oountt  railroad  company. 

[Copy  of  instramfliit  dated  Fabraary  26, 1906.] 

AGREEMENT,  made  this  26th  day  of  February,  1906,  between  the  PittsbTUgh  & 
Lake  Erie  Bailioad  €k>mpaiiy,  the  Pennsylvania  Company  and  the  Baltimore 
k  Ohio  Kaihroad  Company  (hereinafter  respectively  referred  to  as  the  Pittsbuigh  & 
Lake  Erie,  the  Pennsylvania  and  the  Baltimore  <&  Ohio): 

1.  For  tbe  conrnderation  hereinafter  stated,  the  Pittsbuigh  &  Lake  Erie  hereby 
nDs,  assigns  and  transfers  to  the  Pennsylvania  one-qiiarter  of  it>s  interest,  and  to  the 
Baltimore  &*Ohio  another  quarter  of  its  interest  in,  to  and  under  a  certain  agreement 
dated  September  1st,  1906,  between  the  Little  Kanawha  Syndicate  and  the  Pitts- 
burgh &  Lake  Erie,  for  the  sale  to  it  of  the  assets  of  eaid  Syndicate,  and  in  and  to  the 
teets  th&ein  agreed  to  be  sold.  A  copy  of  said  agreement  is  hereto  annexed,  marked 
"A." 

2.  The  Pennsylvania  and  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  each  hereby  purchases  from  the 
PtttsbniiB^  &  Lake  Erie  such  one-quarter  interest  under  said  agreement  and  in  said 
metB,  and  in  payment  therefor,  each  assumes  and  agrees  to  pay  and  discharge  one- 
quarter  of  the  obligations  and  liabilities  of  the  Httsburgh  &  Lake  Erie  under  said 
agreement  with  the  Little  Kanawha  Syndicate,  from  time  to  time  as  they  become  due. 

The  Pittsbuigh  <&  Lake  Erie  hereby  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  1381,041.66  from 
^  Pennsylvania,  and  of  the  same  amount  from  the  Baltimore  <&  Ohio,  being  their 
pn^iortionate  shares  of  $1,500,000.00  heretofore  paid  by  the  Pittsbuigh  <&  Lake  Erie 
imder  said  agreement  with  the  Little  Kanawha  Syndicate,  with  interest  to  the  date 
bexeof. 

3.  In  consideration  of  163,506.94  to  it  paid,  the  Pittsbuigh  and  Lake  Erie  hereby 
geDs,  aseogns  and  transfers  to  the  Pennsylvania  one-quarter  interest  in  5,000  shares, 
«ach  of  the  par  value  of  150.00,  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  Greene  County  Railroad 
Cooqany,  a  corporatbn  oiganized  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  for 
tbe  purpose  of  constructing  a  railroad  between  Washington  and  Waynesbuig  in  said 
State,  and  various  branches  thereof;  and  in  consideration  of  the  same  amount,  hereby 
i^  assigns  and  transfers  to  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  another  one-quarter  interest  in  said 
rtock. 

4.  Ilie  parties  hereby  appoint  William  H.  Newman,  J.  M.  Schoonmaker,  James 
^kCrea  and  Hugh  L.  Bond  a  committee  to  represent  them  in  the  carrying  out  of  said 
9>eement  with  the  Little  Kanawha  Syndicate,  in  making  settlement  thereimder, 
isd  to  consider  and  recommend  to  the  respective  Boeuxis  of  Directors  of  the  parties 
vkst  arrangements  should  be  made  for  the  division  between  the  parties  of  the  assets 
acquired  from  the  said  Syndicate  and  of  said  Greene  County  Railroad  Stock,  or  for 
the  future  joint  ownership  thereof,  through  coiporations  formed  or  to  be  formed  or 
oUierwise. 

5.  The  assets  purchased  from  the  Little  Kanawha  S3nidicate  and  the  stock  of  the 
Greene  County  Railroad  Company  shall  be  held  by  the  Union  Trust  Company  of 
Pittsbuigh  as  Trustee  for  the  parties  hereto,  until  final  settlement  shall  have  been 
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made  under  the  agreement  with  the  Little  Kanawha  S3nidicate,  and  nntil  the  partiee 
ihall  have  agreed  upon  the  disposition  to  be  made  of  said  assets  and  stock.  Said 
Trust  Oompany  shall  receive  the  rents,  revenues,  and  income  from  the  property  held 
by  it,  and,  from  time  to  time,  shall  pay  the  same  over  to  the  parties  hereto  in  propor- 
tion to  their  interests. 

In  administering  its  trust,  it  shall  follow  the  directions  given  to  it  by  said  repre- 
sentatives of  the  parties,  and  shall  transfer  and  dispose  of  said  assets  and  stock  as  said 
parties  may  direct. 

Said  trust  company  shall  not  be  liable  for  any  acts  done  or  omitted  by  it  under  the 
direction  of  said  representatives. 

In  case  the  parties  shall  not  agree  as  to  the  disposition  to  be  made  of  the  said  assets 
and  stock,  any  one  of  the  parties  hereto  may  terminate  said  trust  and  notify  said 
Trust  Company  in  writing  that  it  has  so  terminated  the  same,  whereupon  the  Trust 
Company  shall  transfer  to  each  of  said  parties  or  its  nominee  its  proportionate  share 
of  said  assets  and  stock,  except  that  the  lands  included  in  said  assets  shall  be  con- 
veyed to  the  parties  or  their  nominees  as  tenants  in  conunon. 

6.  All  expenditures  necessary  to  be  made  by  the  parties  hereto  in  connection  with 
the  carrying  out  of  the  agreement  with  the  Little  Kanawha  Syndicate  and  in  the 
administration  of  the  properties  covered  thereby,  and  in  connection  with  the  Greene 
county  Railroad,  shall  be  made  under  the  direction  of  said  representatives,  and  such 
expenditures,  including  the  charges  of  said  Trust  Company,  shall  be  borne  by  the 
parties  in  proportion  to  their  interests. 

IN  WITNESS  WHEREOF,  the  partiee  have  caused  their  corporate  seals  to  be 
hereto  aflixed  and  these  presents  to  be  signed  by  their  respective  Presidents  or  Vice- 
Presidents,  the  day  and  year  first  above  written. 

PmsBUROH  &  Lake  Ebib  Railroad  Compant, 
By  J.  M.  SoHOONHAKER,  Vice-ProiderU, 

Attest: 

[seal.]  Jno.  G.  Robinson,  A$si8tant  Secretary. 

Pennsylvania  Compant, 
By  A.  J.  Cassatt,  PreatderU. 
Attest: 
[seal.]  S.  B.  Liooett,  Secretary. 

The  Baltdcorb  &  Omo  Railroad  Compant, 
By  OscAB  G.  Mxtbrat,  Preeident. 
Attest: 
[seal.]  C.  W.  Woolpord,  Secretary. 

The  Union  Trust  Company  of  Pittsburgh  hereby  accepts  the  trust  created  by  the 
foregoing  instrument,  and  agrees  to  discharge  the  same  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
and  provisions  thereof. 

IN  WITNESS  WHEREOF,  it  has  caused  its  corporate  seal  to  be  hereto  afiBbced 
and  these  presents  to  be  signed  by  its  President,  this  26th  day  of  February,  1906. 

,  Union  Trust  Compant  op  PrrrsBUROH, 
By  H.  C.  McEldownet,  PreMent. 
Attest: 
[seal.]  Scorr  Hates,  Secretary. 

[Exhibit  A  is  omitted  in  this  appendix,  as  it  is  a  complete  copy  of  the  agreement 
dated  September  1, 1905,  which  appears  as  Appendix  No.  8  in  this  report.] 
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isuxhext  betwbbn  the  pittsbubo  and  lake  brie  railroad  golfpant  and  oth- 
ns,  and  the  pennsylvania  railroad  compant  and  otherfl,  for  the  bcanage- 
mht  op  the  mononoahela  railroad  compant  and  the  operation  of  its  rail- 
bqad  lines,  together  with  amendments  thereto. 

[Copies  Of  iDstraments  dated  Noveniber  22, 1901,  June  22, 1904,  and  May  8, 1911.] 

Affreement  doXed  November  it,  1901. 

An  Agreement,  Made  and  entered  into  tlxis  22nd  day  of  November,  in  the  year  of 
oor  Lord  one  Hionsand  nine  hundred  and  one,  by  and  between  The  Pittsburg  and 
like  Erie  Railroad  Ck>mpany,  for  iteelf  and  as  lessee  of  The  Pittsburgh,  McKeesport 
cd  Youghiogheny  Bailroad  Company,  and  The  Pittsbuig,  McKeesport  and  Youg^iio- 
imj  Railroad  Company,  parties  of  the  first  part,  and  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Company,  for  itself  and  as  lessee  of  the  Pittsburgh,  Virginia  and  Charleston  Railway 
Company  and  the  South  West  Pennsylvania  Railway  Company,  parties  of  the  second 
ptft^Witnesseth:  ^  ' 

Wliereas,  The  Pittsburgh  and  Lake  Erie  Railroad  Company,  as  lessee  of  The  Pitts- 
bngii,  McKeesport  and  Youghiog^eny  Railroad  Company  controls  the  railroad  of 
■id  company,  which  extends  from  Pittsburg  up  the  valley  of  the  Monongahela  River 
tv  McKeesport,  and  thence  up  the  west  bank  of  the  Youghiogheny  River  to  a  terminus 
ia  the  coke  region  at  New  Haven,  and  also  from  McKeesport  up  the  east  side  of  the 
^teMDgahela  River  to  a  terminus  at  or  near  Fayette  City,  all  in  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
^iDJa;  and  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  as  lessee,  controls  the  railroads  of 
ie  Pittrt)urgh,  Virginia  and  Charleston  Railway  Company,  extending  from  Pitts- 
^S^  WesttBrownsvilie  up  the  west  side  of  the  Monongahela  River,  and  to  Browns- 
nOeand  Redstone  Junction  via  its  Redstone  and  Brownsville  Branches,  and  of  the 
&3th  West  Pennsylvania  Railway  Company,  extending  from  Greensburg  to  Union- 
tovn,  and  thence  by  a  new  extension  to  the  Monongahela  River,  all  in  the  State  of 
PoQiylwua. 

And  Whereas,  Both  the  Pittsburgh,  Virginia  and  Charleston  Railway  Company  and 
^  Pittsburg,  McKeesport  and  Youghiogheny  Railroad  Company  have  under  con- 
^^ditkm  extending  their  lines  south  of  spid  termini  at  Fayette  City,  Brownsville 
^West  Brownsville  to  the  line  dividing  the  States  of  Pennsylvania  and  West  Vir- 
Nft,  both  companies  having  done  work  and  contracted  expenses  in  this  direction; 

Aad  Wbereas,  The  said  South  West  Pennsylvania  Railway  Company  has  completed 
i&eilaaion  and  branch  lines  from  at  or  near  XJniontown,  Pa.,  in  a  southerly  direc- 
^to  a  connection  with  the  extension  of  said  Pittsburgh,  Virginia  and  Charleston 

^'^nj  at  mouth  of  Brown's  Bim,  on  Monongahela  River,  and  also  connecting  with 

^n^oad  of  the  Masontown  and  New  Salem  Railroad  Company,  controlled  by  the 

^^  Ste^  Company,  which  railroad  will  be  operated  by  The  Pennsylvania  Rail- 

^ Company  for  account  of  the  owners; 
^  Whereas,  The  Pittsburgh,  Virginia  and  Charleston  Railway  Company,  char- 

W  to  constmct  a  road  to  West  Viiginia,  was  originally,  and  is  now,  authorized  to 
BM  its  railroad  from  its  termini  at  Brownsville  and  West  Brownsville,  via  the 
l^iBQQcaliela  River,  to  the  West  Virginia  State  Line,  and  has  surveyed  and  located 
^&ttB,  first,  from  West  Brownsville,  along  the  west  bank  of  said  river,  to  said  West 
^BSinia  State  Line;  and,  second,  diverging  from  a  point  upon  the  west  side  of  the  river 
*^  lour  (4)  miles  south  of  West  Brownsville  and  crossing  the  Monongahela  River 
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at  Crawford's  Bend;  thence  along  the  east  side  of  said  ri-wer  to  a  second  crossing  of 
same  at  a  point  south  of  New  Geneva;  thence  along  the  west  side  of  the  Monongahela 
River  to  the  West  Virginia  State  Line;  and  said  company  has  secured  rights  of  way 
between  Brownsville  and  Adah  Run  and  has  completed  portions  of  its  railroad,  to  wit, 
between  Adah  Run  and  Brown's  Run,  a  distance  of  one  and  seven-tenths  (1.7)  miles, 
and  between  Brown's  Run  and  Cat's  Run,  a  distance  of  four  and  one-tenth  (4.1) 
miles,  together  widi  branches  from  said  completed  line  extending  eastwardly  up 
Middle  Run  two  and  ninety-seven  one  hundredths  (2.97)  miles,  and  up  Cat's  Run 
one  and  nineteen  one  hundredths  (1.19)  miles,  to  accommodate  certain  coal  and  coke 
developments,  which  said  portions  of  said  line  are  connected  at  the  mouth  of  Brown's 
Run  with  the  said  extensions  of  the  South  West  Pennsylvania  Railway  from  Union- 
town; 

And  Whereas,  The  proposed  extension  of  the  railroad  of  The  Pittsburgh,  McEees- 
port  and  Youghiogheny  Railroad  Company  is  intended  to  reach  substantially  the 
same  territory  and  transport  same  traffic  as  the  proposed  extension  of  the  Pittsburgh, 
Virginia  and  Charleston  Railway,  and  since  it  has  been  agreed  that  one  line  of  raUway 
will  be  sufficient  to  care  for  all  the  traffic  originating  in  said  territory,  The  Pittsburgh, 
McEeesport  and  Youghiogheny  Railroad  Company  intends  to  extend  its  line  only 
from  Fayette  City  to  a  junction  with  the  Redstone  Branch  of  the  said  Pittsburgh, 
Virginia  and  Charleston  Railway  and  also  with  the  new  railway  to  be  constructed  as 
herein  provided; 

And  Whereas,  It  has  been  agreed  that  all  extensions  from  Redstone  Junction, 
Brownsville,  and  West  Brownsville  to  the  State  Line,  together  with  said  Middle  Run, 
Brownsville,  and  Cat's  Run  Branches  of  the  Pittsburgh,  Virginia  and  Charleston 
Railway,  and  the  Mosier  Rim  Branch  and  Brown's  Rim  extension,  from  Mosier  Run 
to  Monongahela  River,  of  the  South  West  Pennsylvania  Railway,  should  be  owned 
and  controlled  jointly  by  the  parties  hereto,  and  after  completion  operated  in  their 
interest,  and  to  that  end  a  new  railroad  company,  known  as  ''The  Monongahela  Rail- 
road Company,"  has  been  formed  for  the  purpose  aforesaid,  and  in  what  the  parties 
hereto  have  equal  interest; 

And  Whereas,  The  said  The  Monongahela  Railroad  Company  has  acquired,  at  the 

cost  thereof  (1519,696.52),  and  is  now  in  possession  of  the  following: 

Acquired  by  purchase  from  the  Pittsburgh,  Virginia  and  Charleston 

Railway  Company:  At  cost  of- 

The  rights  of  way  between  Brownsville  and  Adah  Run,  19.00  miles. .  $15, 680.  OC 

The  completed  road  between  Adah  Run  and  Cat's  Run,  5.80  miles. .  227, 779. 06 

The  Middle  Run  Branch,  2.97  miles 71,186.75 

The  Cat's  Run  Branch,  1.19  miles 20,107.11 

From  Redstone  Junction  to  Brownsville  being  the  Brownsville  Branch 
of  the  Pittsburgh,  Virginia  and  Charleston  Railway  Company, 
valuation  estimated  at  $60,000,  and  agreed  upon,  1.10  miles 60, 000.  OC 

Making  total  acquired  from  the  Fittsburgh,  Virginia  and  Charleston 
Railway  Company,  30.06  miles,  and  the  total  amount  to  be  paid  the  j 

Pittsburgh,  Virginia  and  Charleston  Railway  Company 394, 753. 9 

Acquired  by  purchase  from  the  South  West  Peimsylvania  Railway  Com- 
pany: 
The  completed  railroad  from  Edenbom  to  Mosier  Run  Junction  and 
from  said  junction  to  the  extension  of  the  Pittsburgh,  Virginia  and 
Charleston  Railway  at  the  mouth  of  Brown's  Run  (now  called 
Huron  Station),  3.39  miles 124,943. 

Making  a  total  mileage  acquired,  33.45. 

Representing  an  expenditure  of 519, 696. 1 
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Nov,  thfii^^dre,  In  oonaideratioii  of  the  premises  and  of  the  sum  of  one  dollar  by  each 
I  the  ptrtiee  hereto  to  the  other  in  hand  paid,  the  receipt  of  which  is  hereby  acknowl- 
dged,  the  parties  hereto  do  mutually  covenant  and  agree  as  follows: 
FSnt.  The  Monongahela  Railroad  Company  having  acquired  from  the  Pittsburgh, 
fiiginia  and  Charleston  Railway  Company,  The  Pittsbuig,  McEeesport  and  Youghio- 
Jheny  Railroad  Company  and  the  South  West  Pennsylvania  Railway  Company,  all 
bdr  rigjits  at  way,  right  at  way  maps,  contracts,  and  everything  else,  except  the 
srpoiate  franchises,  pertaining  to  said  extensions  of  their  lines  and  to  said  brandi 
iiMs  at  the  cost  price  thereof  to  them,  it,  the  said  The  Monongahela  Railroad  Com- 
pny,  shall,  without  delay,  proceed  to  construct  its  railroad  over  the  following  route, 
ri2>-FFom  a  point  on  the  extension  of  the  Pittsburg,  McKeesport  and  Youghiogheny 
KaOroad,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Monongahela  River,  about  six  hundred  (600)  feet 
iorthesfit  from  the  east  abutment  of  the  "Redstone  Bridge"  over  the  Monongahela 
K?er;  thence  south,  occupying  and  using  the  line  of  the  Brownsville  Branch  purchased 
from  the  Pittsbuiig^,  Virginia  and  Charleston  Railway  Company,  to  and  through 
BiDwiaville  and  Bridgeport;  thence  continuing  along  the  east  bank  of  the  Monon- 
ipkda  River  to  Adah  Run;  whereat  connection  will  be  made  with  the  completed 
tcqaiied  lines  from  Adah  Rim  to  Cat's  Run,  Middle  Run  and  Cat's  Run  Branches, 
mi  Brown's  Run  extension  and  Mosier  Run  Branch;  and  the  said  The  Mononga- 
hdi  Ba3road  Company  will  extend  its  main  line  on  up  said  river  to  West  Virginia 
&ate  line  as  and  when  the  same  may  from  time  to  time  be  authorised  by  itsDirecton. 
SecoMi.  That  as  and  when  the  said  The  Monongahela  Railroad  Company  completes 
jtinitroad,  it  shall  be  operated,  together  with  said  branches,  by  its  own  management 
ftr  die  interests  of  the  parties  hereto,  each  party  hereto  to  nominate  one-half  of  the 
fcaid  of  Directors,  and  the  Plesident  of  said  company,  or  the  operating  officer  in 
dai^  of  its  property,  to  be  elected  annually  by  agreement  between  the  Presidents 
bf  Hie  PittEiburg  and  Lake  Erie  Railroad  Company  and  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Compuiy,  and  such  other  further  provisions  shall  be  made  as  to  tlie  management, 
ipaatkm,  and  use  thereof  as  will  beet  promote  the  interests  of  the  parties  hereto, 
std  secure  for  The  Monongahela  Railroad  Company  such  rates  of  transportation  as 
W  stable  it  to  make  a  fair  return  on  the  capital  invested  therein. 

Third.  That  if  either  of  the  parties  of  the  first  part  or  second  part  hereto  desires  at 

a&y  time  to  construct,  operate  and  control  any  extension,  or  extensions,  or  branches 

«f  theiaihoad  of  said  The  Monongahela  Railroad  Company  within  the  State  of  Penn- 

^ivinu^  and  connect  the  same  with  its  road,  or  acquire,  by  lease,  purchase  or  other- 

tise,  the  line  of  any  other  railroad  within  the  territory  in  southwestern  ^Pennsylvania 

tovered  by  this  Agreement,  connecting  with  said  The  Monongahela  Railroad  Com- 

fuy'i  road,  or  any  of  its  extensions  or  branches,  in  the  construction,  acquisition  or 

OK  of  which  the  other  party  does  not  wish  to  join,  the  same  may  nevertheless  be 

<:ia>^nicted  as  branches  or  extensions  of  said  The  Monongahela  Railroad  Company, 

« be  acquired  or  purchased  by  said  last-named  company,  and  the  cost  thereof  may 

be  paid  for  primarily  by  securities  to  be  issued  by  said  The  Monongahela  Railroad 

^piny,  secured  only  by  lien  upon  such  extensions  or  branches,  and  the  party  so 

^oina^  Uie  same  shall  negotiate  the  securities  issued  therefor,  and  raise  the  money 

^  Bay  be  needed  for  such  construction  or  acquisition,  and  pay  the  interest  and 

piiU3|d  of  such  securities  and  all  cost  and  expense  incident  to  the  maintenance 

^  opcQtion  of  such  extensions  or  branches,  and  have  the  exclusive  right  to  operate 

*^  use  such  extensions  and  branches  and  shall  bear  the  loss  or  receive  the  profit 

t^may  be  incurred  or  arise  in  such  exclusive  maintenance  and  operation  thereof, 

ud  daU,  as  between  the  parties  hereto,  be  deemed  the  exclusive  owner  of  such 

^^^«»on8,  branches  or  acquired  line. 

Bat  it  is  further  agreed.  That  if  the  other  party  to  this  Agreement  shall  desire  to 
pvtidpite  in  the  benefits  arising  from  the  operation  or  use  of  any  such  branches, 
^^^t^oDs  (ff  acquired  Une,  it  shall  have  the  right,  and  be  permitted  to  do  so,  upon 
Rimbmsbg  and  paying  one-half  of  the  cost  thereof  to  the  party  which  constructed 
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or  acquired  the  same,  and  thereupon  and  thereaft^  such  extension,  branch  or  acquired 
line  shall  be  operated  and  maintained  as,  and  shall  be  and  become,  a  part  of  the 
sjrstem  and  property  of  said  The  Monongahela  Ra^road  Company,  and  said  company 
shall  assume  all  obligations  pertaining  thereto. 

Ftovided,  however,  That  the  election  by  such  party  to  so  participate  and  the  pay- 
ment of  said  one-half  of  the  cost  of  such  extension,  branch,  or  acquired  line  shall  be 
made  before  the  expiration  of  two  (2)  years  after  it  shall  have  notice  in  writing  from 
the  other  i>arty  that  it  has  constructed  such  extenoon  or  branch,  or  acquired  such 
connecting  line,  and  is  operating  the  same. 

The  said  The  Monongahela  Railroad  Company  shall  do  all  things  requisite  for  the 
legal  adoptbn,  location  and  construction  of  such  branches  or  extensions,  or  for  the 
acquisition  of  such  connecting  lines. 

Fourth.  The  Monongahela  Railroad  Company  shall  receive  fair  and  reasonable 
divisions  of  all  joint  rates  upon  traffic  interchanged  between  its  railway  and  the  rail- 
ways of  the  other  parties  hereto,  and  should  either  party  hereto  at  any  time  desire 
to  move  ^laffic  with  its  own  locomotives  and  cars  over  the  railway  of  The  Monongahela 
Railroad  Company,  or  any  branches  owned  or  controlled  by  it,  it  shall  have  the  light 
to  do  so,  and  it  shall  be  reimbursed  by  The  Monongahela  Railroad  Company  out  of 
the  rates  accruing  to  it  upon  such  tntffic  for  the  reasonable  cost  of  furnishing  such 
train  service;  and  if  the  proportion  of  joint  rates  to  be  allowed  to  The  Monongahela 
Railroad  Company,  or  the  allowance  to  be  made  for  train  service  can  not  be  agreed 
upon  by  the  parties  hereto,  the  same  shall  be  determined  from  time  to  time  by  a 
diainteiested  arbitrator  to  be  elected  by  the  parties  hereto. 

Upon  the  request  of  either  of  the  parties  hereto,  the  Monongahela  Railroad  Conci- 
pany  flhall  connect,  or  permit  the  connection  of,  its  tracks  with  the  tracks  of  any 
other  railroad  company. 

Fifth.  It  is  mutually  covenanted  and  agreed  that  none  of  the  parties  hereto  will 
independently  promote,  or  cause  to  be  promoted,  construct,  acquire,  or  in  anywise 
be  interested  in  the  construction  or  acquisition  of  any  railroad,  branch,  or  exten- 
sion within  the  territory  covered  by  this  agreement,  except  as  is  herein  provided 
and  on  the  terms  hereof. 

Sixth.  The  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad  Company  (the  owner 
of  the  majority  of  the  stock  of  The  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Railway  Com- 
pany, which  company  owns  the  majority  of  the  stock  of  the  Pittsburg  and  Lake  Erie 
Railroad  Company,  which  company  controls,  by  lease,  the  railroad  of  The  Pittsburg, 
McKeesport  and  Youghiogheny  Railroad  Company),  hereby  approves  the  for^foing 
Agreement,  and  stipulates,  covenants,  and  agrees,  in  so  far  as  it  legally  and  properly 
can,  to  cause  the  same  to  be  observed  and  enforced  and  has  caused  these  presents  to 
be  duly  executed. 

Seventh.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  one  of  the  parties  hereto,  as  the 
owner  of  the  majority  of  the  stock  of  the  said  Pittsburgh,  Virginia  and  Charleston 
Railway  Company  and  the  said  South  West  Pennsylvania  Railway  Company,  stipu- 
lates, cpvenants,  and  agrees,  in  so  far  as  it  can,  to  cause  this  Agreement  to  be  observed 
and  enforced. 

The  Pittsburg  and  Lake  Erie  Railroad  Company  and  The  Pittsburg,  McKeesport 
and  Youghiogheny  Railroad  Company  do  hereby  each  constitute  and  appoint  James  M. 
Schoonmaker  to  be  the  attorney  for  each  of  said  companies,  and  in  the  name,  and  as 
and  for  the  corporate  act  and  deed  of  each  of  said  companies,  respectively,  to  ac- 
knowledge this  agreement  before  any  person  having  authority,  by  the  laws  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  to  take  such  acknowledgment,  to  the  intent  that 
the  same  may  be  duly  recorded; 

And  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  the  Pittsburgh,  Virginia  and  Charleston 
Railway  Company  and  the  South  West  Peimsylvania  Railway  Company  do  each 
likewise  hereby  constitute  and  appoint  Samuel  Rea  to  be  the  Attorney  for  each  of 
said  last  named  companies,  and  in  the  name,  and  as  and  for  the  corporate  act  and 
deed  of  each  of  said  companies,  reepectively,  to  acknowledge  this  agreement  before 
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•ay  penon  having  authority,  by  the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
take  aach  acknowledgment,  to  the  intent  that  the  same  may  be  duly  recorded. 

In  Witneea  Whereof,  The  said  partiee  hereto  have  hereunto  affixed  their  respective 
corporate  aeals,  duly  attested,  the  day  and  year  first  above  written. 
Signed,  sealed  and  delivered  in  the  presence  of: 

Thb  PrrrfiTBUBGH  and  LiiKx  Ebib  Railroab  Company, 
By  J.  M.  ScHOONiCAKBR,  Viee^Prendent, 
B.  C.  Vaughn. 
{Corpocmte  Seal  of  The  Pittsborg  and  Latoe  Erie  Railroad  Company.] 
Attest: 

Jno.  G.  Robinson,  Secretary, 
Thb  Ptttsbubo,  McEbesport  and  Youohioqhbnt 

Railroad  Company, 
By  J.  M.  ScHooNMAKBR,  President, 
B.  C.  Vaughn. 
{Oocpocate  Seal  of  The  Pittibaig,  McKeesport  and  YooghJochfloy  Raflroad  Company.] 
Attest: 

Jno.  G.  Robinson,  Secretary, 
Thb  Pennsylvania  Railboad  Company, 
By  Jno.  P.  Green,  Vice-President, 
A.  J.  County. 
(Oocpocate  Seal  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company.] 
Attest: 

Lewis  Nbilson,  Secretary, 
Pittsburgh,  Virginia  and  Charleston  Railway  Company, 
By  Sam*l  Rba,  PresiderU. 
A.  J.  County. 
[Corporate  Seal  of  Pittsburgh,  Virginia  and  Charleston  Railway  Company.] 
Attest: 

F.  W.  ScHWARZ,  Secretary, 
South  West  Pennsylvania  Railway  Company, 
By  Chas.  E.  Puqh,  President. 
A.  J.  County. 
Attest: 

Albert  Newson,  Secretary, 
[Corporate  Seal  of  South  West  Pennsylvania  Railway  Company.] 

The  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  Raver  Railroad  Company  and  The  Lake  Shore 
and  Michigan  Southern  Railway  Company  do  each  hereby  declare  and  agree  that 
^  foregoing  Agreement  has  been  made  with  their  assent,  and,  as  provided  by  the 
8irth  Article  thereof,  they  do,  respectively,  hereby  stipulate,  covenant  and  agree, 
in  BO  far  as  they  legally  and  properly  can,  to  cause  the  same  to  be  fully  and  faithfully 
observed,  enforced  and  performed. 

Witnees  the  respective  corporate  seals  of  said  companies,  hereto  affixed,  and  duly 
tttosted,  this  twelfth  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1901. 
^gned,  sealed  and  delivered  in  the  presence  of: 

Thb  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad  Company, 
By  W.  H.  Newman,  President. 
D.  W.  Pabdbe. 
Attest: 

E.  D.  Worcester,  Secretary. 
(Ccrpocata  Seal  of  The  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad  Company  .| 

N.  Y.  C.  Board  Dec.  12/01. 
The  Lake  Shore  and  Michioan  Southern  Railway  Company, 
By  W.  H.  Newman,  PresiderU. 
D.  W.  Pardbb. 
Attest: 

E.  D.  W0RCB8TER,  Secretary, 
KCotponteseal  of  the  Latoe  Sbore  and  Mfcdijgan  Boatbam  Railway  Company.) 

L.  S.  Boaid  Dec.  12/01. 
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Agreement  dated  June  tt,  1904. 

This  Agreement  made  this  twentyHBOcond  day  of  June  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  four  (A.  D.  1904)  by  and  between  the  Pittsburgh  and 
Lake  Erie  Raikoad  Company,  for  itself  and  as  lessee  of  the  Pittsbuigh,  McKeesport 
and  Youghiogheny  iUdlroad  Company,  and  the  Pittsburgh,  McKeesport  and  You* 
ghiogheny  Railroad  Company,  parties  of  the  first  part,  and  The  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road Company,  for  itself  and  as  lessee  of  the  Pittsburgh,  Viiginia  and  Charleston 
Railway  Company  and  the  South  West  Pennsylvania  Railway  Company,  and  the 
Pittsbuigh,  Viiginia  and  Charleston  Railway  Company,  and  the  South  V^t  Penn- 
sylvania Railway  Company,  parties  of  the  second  part; 

Witnesseth,  that  the  said  parties  hereby  amend  and  modify  the  Fourth  paragraph 
of  the  agreement  between  them,  bearing  date  the  twenty-second  day  of  November 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  one,  so  that  it  shall  read  as 
follows,  such  modification  and  amendment  to  take  effect  as  of  the  thirty-first  day  of 
August  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  three: 

Fourth.  The  Monongahela  Railroad  Company  shall  receive  fair  and  reasonable 
divisions  of  all  joint  rates  upon  traffic  interchanged  between  its  railway  and  the 
railways  of  the  other  parties  hereto,  and  should  either  party  hereto  at  any  time  desire 
to  move  trafl^  with  its  own  locomotives  and  cars  over  the  railway  of  Tbe  Mononga- 
hela Railroad  Company,  or  any  branches  owned  or  controlled  by  it,  it  ehall  have 
the  right  to  do  so,  and  it  shall  be  reimbursed  by  The  Monongahela  Railroad  Company 
out  of  the  rates  accruing  to  it  upon  such  traffic  for  the  reasonable  cost  of  furnishing 
such  train  sravice;  and  if  the  proportion  of  joint  rates  to  be  allowed  to  The  Monon- 
gahela Railroad  Company,  or  the  allowance  to  be  made  for  train  service  cannot  be 
agreed  upon  by  the  parties  hereto,  the  same  shall  be  determined  from  time  to  time 
by  a  disinterested  arbitrator  to  be  selected  by  the  parties  hereto. 

So  far,  however,  as  relates  to  the  portion  of  the  Monongahela  Railroad  between 
Brownsville  Junction  and  BrownsvUle  (at  which  latter  place  the  Pittsbuigh  and 
Lake  Erie  Railroad  Company  and  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  have,  with 
the  approval  of  the  other  parties  hereto,  established  a  passenger  and  freight  agency  as 
a  terminal  point  for  their  respective  lines)  it  is  understood  and  agreed  by  and  between 
the  parties  hereto  as  follows: 

(a)  That  the  Pittsburgh  and  Lake  Erie  Railroad  Company  and  The  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Company  shall  retain  all  the  earnings  from  the  traffic  moved  in  their  respec- 
tive trains  originating  tft,  and  destined  to,  Brownsville. 

(b)  That  the  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  the  portion  of  the  Monongahela  Rail- 
road between  Brownsville  Junction  and  Brownsville  shall  be  apportioned  between 
the  Pittsbuigh  and  Lake  Erie  Railroad  Company,  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Com- 
pany and  The  Monongahela  Railroad  Company,  in  accordance  with  the  relative  pro- 
portion which  the  car  and  engine  mileage  of  each  road  bears  to  the  total  car  and 
engine  mileage  over  that  portion  of  said  railroad;  the  distance  to  be  computed  aa 
one  mile. 

(c)  The  Agency  expenses  at  Brownsville,  including  current  repairs  to  station 
buildings,  platforms,  etc.,  shall  be  divided  between  the  Pittsburgh  and  Lake  Erie 
Railroad  Company,  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  and  The  Monongahela 
Railroad  Company  on  the  following  basis: 

The  passenger  expenses  shall  be  apportioned  in  accordance  with  the  relative  pro- 
portion which  the  number  of  tickets  sold  at  Brownsville  Passenger  Station  for  each 
road  bears  to  the  total  number  of  tickets  sold  at  that  station  for  the  three  roads 
named; 

The  freight  expenses  shall  be  apportioned  in  accordance  with  the  relative  propor- 
tion which  the  tonnage  billed  to  and  from  Brownsville  for  each  road  bears  to  the  total 
tonnage  billed  to  and  from  that  point  for  the  three  roads  named. 
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(d)  'Rie  expeoBee  of  shifting  between  BrownBville  and  Brownsville  Junction  and 
file  salaries  of  the  interchange  clerks  at  Brownsville  Junction  shall  be  charged  one- 
ttdid  each  to  the  Pittsbuigh  and  Lake  Erie  Railroad  Company,  the  Pennsylvania 
Baiboad  Company  and  the  Monongahela  Railroad  Company. 

Upon  the  request  of  either  of  the  parties  hereto,  The  Monongahela  Railroad  Com- 
pany shall  connect,  or  permit  the  connection  of,  its  tracks  with  the  tracks  of  any 
other  railroad  company. 

The  Pittsburgh  and  Lake  Erie  Railroad  Company  and  the  Pittsbuigh,  McKeesport 
tnd  You^hio^eny  Railroad  Company  do  hereby  each  constitute  and  appoint  Jno.  Q. 
Robinson  to  be  the  attorney  for  each  of  said  companies,  and  in  the  name,  and  as  for 
fte  corporate  act  and  deed  of  each  of  said  companies,  respectively,  to  acknowledge 
thie  agreement  before  any  i>erBon  having  authority,  by  the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth 
d  Pennsylvania,  to  take  such  acknowledgment,  to  the  intent  that  the  same  may 
be  duly  recorded; 

And  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  the  Pittsbuigh,  Viiginia  and  Charleston 
Railway  Company  the  The  South  West  Pennsylvania  Railway  Company  do  each 
Gkewise  hereby  constitute  and  appoint  Lewis  Neilson  to  be  the  attorney  for  each  of 
■id  last-named  companies,  and  In  the  name,  and  as' and  for  the  corporate  act  and 
deed  of  each  of  said  companies,  respectively,  to  acknowledge  this  agreement  before 
tnj  perBon  having  authority,  by  the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
tike  such  acknowledgment,  to  the  intent  that  the  same  may  be  duly  recorded. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  the  said  parties  hereto  have  caused  their  respective  corporate 
Beala  to  be  hereunto  affixed,  duly  attested,  the  day  and  year  first  hereinbefore  written. 

Sgned,  sealed  and  delivered  in  the  presence  of :         . 

Attest: 

PirTSBURQH  AND  LaKB  EbIS  RaILBOAD  CoMPANT, 

By  J.  M.  ScHOONHAKBR,  Vice-Prendmi. 

Jno.  G.  RoBDfsoN,  Secretary, 
Pal  Pfttsbargh  and  Lako  Erie  Railroad  company.] 

PrrrsBUROH,  MoEebsport  and  Youohioohbnt  Railroad  Company, 
By  J.  M.  ScHOONMAKBR,  PreMmt. 
Attest: 

Jno.  G.  Robinson,  Secretary. 

IBcal  Pittsbori^,  HoEeesport  and  Totighlogheny  Raflroad  Company.) 

The  Pbnnstlyania  Railroad  Company, 
By  S.  M.  Prbyost,  Third  Vice-PreMerU. 
Attest: 

Lbwis  Nbilson,  Secretary. 
Pcal  The  FenpsylyanJa  Railroad  Company.l 

PiTTSBtJRaH,  ViROINIA  AND  ChARLBSTON  RAILWAY  COMPANY, 

By  W.  H.  Barnbs,  Vke-Prendent. 
Attest: 

F.  W.  S0HWAR2,  Secretary. 
M  ftaOmn^,  Virginia  and  Charleston  Railway  Company.] 

South  Wbst  Pbnnsylyania  Railway  Company, 
By  Cha8.  £.  PuQH,  President, 
Attest: 

F.  W.  SCHWAR2,  Secretary. 
pm  The  Bootli  West  PcmisylTania  Railway  Company.] 
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The  Monongahela  Railroad  Company,  the  corporation  named  in  the  for^gaing  agree- 
ment, and  also  in  the  agreement  bearing  date  the  twenty-eecond  day  of  November  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  one  therein  recited,  hereby  aasente 
to  both  agreements  with  like  effect  as  if  it  had  been  named  in  and  executed  the  same 
as  a  party  thereto. 

The  Monongahela  Railroad  Company  does  hereby  constitute  and  appoint  J.  li. 
Schoonmaker  to  be  its  attorney  for  it,  and  in  its  name,  and  as  and  for  its  corporate  act 
and  deed,  to  acknowledge  this  agreeinent  before  any  person  having  authority  by  the 
laws  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  to  take  such  acknowledgment  to  the  intent 
that  the  same  may  be  duly  recorded. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  the  said  The  Monongahela  Railroad  Company  has  caused  its 
corporate  seal  to  be  hereunto  affixed,  duly  attested,  this  14th  day  of  July,  A.  D.  1904. 

Signed,  sealed  and  delivered  in  the  presence  of: 

Tbb  Mononoahbla  Radaoad  Company, 
By  J.  M.  SoHOONMAXBR,  Pretident. 

Attest: 

F.  W.  S0HWAB2,  Secretary, 

[Seal  The  Hoooiigahela  Railroad  Company.]       f 

The  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad  Company  and  the  Lake  Shore 

and  Michigan  Southern  Railway  Company  do  each  hereby  declare  and  agree  that  the 

foregoing  agreement  has  been  made  with  their  assent,  and  do  respectively  hereby 

stipulate,  covenant  and  agree,  in  so  far  as  they  legally  and  properly  can,  to  cause  the 

'  same  to  be  fully  and  faithfully  observed,  enforced  and  performed. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  the  said  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad  Com- 
pany and  the  said  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Railway  Company  have  caused 
their  respective  corporate  seals  to  be  hereunto  affixed,  duly  attested,  this  ninth  day  of 
July,  A.  D.  1904. 
Signed,  sealed  and  delivered  in  the  presence  of: 

New  Yobk  Cbntral  and  Hudson  Rivbb  Railroad  Compant, 
By  W.  H,  Nbwman,  Preeident. 
Attest: 

D.  W.  Pardee,  i^MTtftory. 
[Seal  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad  Company.] 

Lake  Shore  and  Michioan  Southern  Railway  Company, 

By  W.  H.  Newman,  President. 
Attest: 

D.  W.  Pardee,  Secretary. 
[Seal  Lake  Shore  and  MInhlgan  Soafhem  Railway  Company.] 

Agreement  dated  May  8, 1911. 

This  Agreement,  made  this  eighth  day  of  May,  A.  D.  1911,  hy  and  betvreen  the  Pitts- 
buigh  and  Lake  Erie  Railroad  Company,  for  itself  and  as  leasee  of  the  Pittsbuigji, 
McEeesport  and  Youg^iogheny  Railroad  Company,  and  the  PittBbuigh,  McEeeeport 
and  Youghiogheny  Railroad  Company,  parties  of  the  first  part,  and  The  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Company,  for  itself  and  as  the  successor;  by  acquisition,  of  the  PittsbuiiB^, 
Viiginia  and  Charleston  Railway  Company  and  the  South  West  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
way Company,  party  of  the  second  part; 

Witnesseth,  that  the  parties  hereto  hereby  amend  and  modify  Section  ''(d)"  of 
paragraph  ''Fourth"  of  the  agreement  of  November  22,  1901,  as  supplemented  and 
amended  by  agreement  bearing  date  Jime  22, 1904,  for  the  management  and  operation 
of  the  Monongahela  Railroad,  so  that  said  Section  shall  read  as  follows;  such  amend- 
ment and  modification  to  take  effect  as  of  January  1, 1911: 
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"(d)  The  salaries  of  interchange  clerks,  yard  masters  at  Brownsville  Junction,  and 
switchmen  ot  flagmen  at  Dunlap's  Greek  Junction  shall  he  charged  one-third  each 
to  the  Pittflhurig^  and  Lake  Erie  Railroad,  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  and  The 
Monongahela  Railroad  Oompanies. 

"The  expenses  of  shifting  hetween  Brownsville  and  Brownsville  Junction  shall 
xodude  engine  rental,  cost  of  engine  repairs,  fuel  and  supplies,  the  proportion  of 
wages  of  enginehousemen  and  the  wages  of  general  yardmasters  and  switching  crews, 
with  twelve  percentum  (12%)  added  to  cost  of  general  yardmaster  and  switching 
orewB  for  superintendence,  apportioned  to  Brownsville  Terminal  on  hasis  of  time 
CQOBumed  hy  yard  creWs,  in  the  terminal,  against  total  time  consumed  hy  yard  cre^ 
ttuJl  be  charged  to  each  of  the  three  Companies  named,  on  basis  of  loaded  and  empty 
cars  handled  in  the  terminal.  ** 

The  Pittsburgh  and  Lake  Erie  Railroad  Company  and  the  Pittsburig^,  McEeesp<»rt 
and  Youghiog^eny  Railroad  Company  do  hereby  each  constitute  and  appoint  J.  G. 
Robinson  to  be  the  attorney  for  each  of  the  said  Companies,  and  in  the  name,  and  as 
and  tot  the  corporate  act  and  deed  of  each  of  said  Companies,  respectively,  to  acknowl- 
edge this  agreement  before  any  person  having  authority  by  the  laws  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania  to  take  such  acknowledgment,  to  the  intent  that  the  same 
may  be  duly  recorded. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  doth  hereby  constitute  and  appoint  Robt.  H. 
Gioff  to  be  its  attorney  for  it,  and  in  its  name,  and  as  and  for  its  corporate  act  and  deed, 
to  acknowledge  this  agreement  before  any  person  having  authority  by  the  laws  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  to  take  such  acknowledgment,  to  the  intent  that 
the  same  may  be  duly  recorded. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  the  said  parties  hereto  have  caused  their  respective  corporate 
leals  to  be  hereunto  afi&zed,  duly  attested,  the  day  and  year  first  hereinbefore  written. 

Signed,  sealed  and  delivered  in  the  presence  of: 

PnTSBTTBOH  AND  Laxb  Ebu  Raxlroad  Compant, 
By  J.  IL  ScHOONKAKBR,  Vice-Pretidtnt, 

Attest: 

Jno.  G.  Robinson,  A$ti$tant  Secretary. 

[8mX  Ptttsbtugh  &  Lake  Erie  Railroad  Co.] 

PrrrsBUROH,  McKbbsport  and  Youohioohbnt  Railroad  Coicpant, 
By  J.  M.  ScHOONMAKER,  President. 

Attest: 

Jno.  G.  Robinson,  Secretary. 

[Sea  IPtttaburgli,  HcKeesport  A  YooghioeMiy  Railroad  Co.] 

Thb  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Coicpant, 
By  W.  W.  Atterbury,  Fourth  Vice-PredderU. 

Attest: 

Robt.  H.  Groff,  Aseittant  Secretary. 
[Seal  Tba  PeonsylTania  Railroad  Company.] 

The  Monongahela  Railroad  Company,  the  corporation  named  in  the  foregoing 
igreement,  and  also  in  the  agreement  bearing  date  November  22, 1901,  as  supplemented 
tnd  amended  by  agreement  of  June  22,  1904,  therein  recited,  hereby  assents  to  the 
terms  and  conditions  therein  contained  with  like  effect  as  if  it  had  beeoi  named  in  and 
executed  the  same  as  a  party  thereto. 

The  Monongahela  Railroad  Company  does  hereby  constitute  and  appoint  Robt.  H. 
Groff  to  be  its  attorney  for  it,  and  in  its  name,  and  as  and  for  its  corporate  act  and  deed, 
to  acknowledge  this  agreement  before  any  person  having  authority  by  the  laws  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  to  take  such  acknowledgment  to  the  intent  that 
tibs  tune  may  be  duly  recorded. 
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In  WitnoflB  Whereof,  the  said  The  Monongahela  Railroad  Company  has  caused  its 
corporate  seal  to  be  hereunto  affixed,  duly  attest^,  this  29th  day  of  May,  A.  D.  1911. 
Signed,  sealed  and  delivered  in  the  presence  of: 

The  Mononoahbla.  Railboad  Gompant, 
ByJosBPH  Wood,  Vice-PrendenL 
Attest: 

RoBT.  H.  Groff,  Aanstant  Secretary, 
[Seal  The  Monongahela  Railroad  Company.] 

The  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad  Company  and  the  Lake  Shore 
and  Michigan  Southern  Railway  Company  do  each  hereby  declare  and  agree  that  the 
foregoing  agreement  has  been  made  with  their  assent,  and  do  respectively  hereby 
stipulate,  covenant  and  agree,  in  so  far  as  they  legally  and  properly  can,  to  cause  the 
same  to  be  fully  and  faithfully  observed,  enforced  and  performed. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  the  said  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad  Com- 
pany and  the  said  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Railway  Company  have  caused 
their  respective  corporate  seals  to  be  hereunto  affixed,  duly  attested,  this  29th  day  of 
May,  A.  D.  1911. 

I^gned,  sealed  and  delivered  in  the  presence  of: 

Nbw  York  Cbntral  and  Hudson  River  Railroad  Compant, 
By  W.  C.  Bbown,  President. 

Attest: 

D.  W.  Pardee,  Secretary. 

[Seal  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  Railroad  Company.] 

Lakb  Shorb  and  MicmoAN  Southbbn  Railway  Company, 
By  W.  C.  Brown. 
Attest: 

D.  W.  Pardbb,  Secretary. 
[Seal  Lake  Shore  &  lifinhigan  Sonthem  Railway  Co.] 
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Appbkdiz  No.  12. 
AOBnmsirr  of  consolidation  of  mononoahela  railroad  coicpant  and  buck- 

HANNON   A  NORTHERN  RAILROAD  COMPANY. 
[Cqpy  of  instmiDint  dfttod  Noyembcr  34, 1014.1 

WHEREAS  the  Monongahela  Railroad  Company  is  a  corporation  duly  created  and 
ofgBoized  under  the  laws  of  Pennsylvania,  and  is  the  owner  of  a  main  line  of  railroad 
constructed  and  in  (^>eration  from  Brownsville  Junction,  Pennsylvania,  along  the 
east  side  of  the  Monongahela  River  to  a  point  eight-tenths  (.8)  of  a  mile  south  of 
Geciges  Creek,  and  thence  branching  across  the  said  river  and  along  the  west  side  of 
ame  to  the  Pennsylvania-West  Viiginia  State  Line,  a  distance  of  thirty-six  and  six 
Jumdred  forty-five  Hiouaandths  (36.645)  miles;  and  is  the  owner  of  a  branch  railroad 
CQostructed  and  in  operation  from  a  point  of  connection  with  the  main  line  of  the 
Manongahela  Railroad  at  Middle  Run  Junction  northeastwardly  to  Lambert,  a  distance 
of  three  and  twenty-three  hundredths  (3.23)  miles;  also,  of  a  branch  railroad  con- 
Btnicted  and  in  operation  from  a  point  of  connection  with  the  said  main  line  at  Huron, 
via  Moeer  Run  Junction,  to  Edenbom,  a  distance  of  three  and  sixty-seven  hundredths 
(3.67)  miles;  also,  of  a  branch  railroad  constructed  and  in  operation  from  a  point 
d  connection  with  the  said  main  line  at  Gray's  Landing  to  Ifield,  a  distance  of  one 
md  nine  hundredths  (1.09)  miles;  also,  of  a  branch  railroad  constructed  and  in 
operation  from  a  point  of  connection  with  the  said  main  line  at  a  point  twenty-two 
hundred  (2200)  feet  south  of  Alicia  Station  and  extending  southwardly  up  the  valley 
of  Rush  Run  three  (3)  miles,  thence  westwardly  one  and  twenty-five  hundredths 
(1.25)  miles,  being  a  total  distance  of  four  and  twenty-five  hundredths  (4.25)  miles; 
also  of  a  branch  railroad  constructed  and  in  operation  from  a  point  of  connection  with 
the  Connellsville  and  Monongahela  Railway  at  a  point  six  hundred  (600)  feet  south 
of  Panhall  Station  and  extending  northwardly  a  distance  of  seventy-four  hundredths 
(.74)  of  a  mile;  also,  of  a  branch  railroad  constructed  and  in  operation  from  a  point 
of  connection  with  the  said  main  line  at  Dunlape  Creek  Junction  to  a  point  of  connec- 
tion with  the  Connellsville  &  Monongahela  Railway,  a  distance  of  thirteen  hundredths 
(.13)  of  a  mile;  being  a  total  mileage  of  main  line  and  branches  of  forty-nine  and  seven 
hundred  fifty-five  thousandths  (49.755)  miles;   and 

WHEREAS,  the  Buckhannon  &  Northern  Railroad  Company  is  a  corporation  duly 
created  and  organized  under  the  laws  of  West  Virginia  for  tiie  purpose  of  constructing 
and  opiating  a  railroad  in  the  said  state;  and  is  the  owner  of  a  railroad,  known  as  the 
Stite  Line  Extension,  constructed  and  to  be  constructed  from  a  point  on  the  Penn- 
sylvania-West  Virginia  State  Line  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Monon^eJiela  River  up  and 
along  the  west  bank  of  the  said  river  near  RivesviUe,  West  Virginia,  a  distance  of 
thirty  and  three  tenths  (30.3)  miles;  and  also,  of  a  branch  railroad,  known  as  Pricketts' 
Creek  Branch,  being  constructed  from  a  point  on  the  west  side  of  the  Monongahela 
River  near  Catawba  and  thence  crossing  the  said  river  and  following  Prickett's  Creek 
to  a  point  in  Fairmont  on  the  east  side  of  the  said  river,  a  distance  of  seven  (7)  miles; 
tod  Is  also  the  owner  of  certain  main,  branch  and  extension  lines  of  railroad,  and  the 
{aochifles,  locations  and  certain  rights  of  way  therefor  and  improvements  thereon ;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  railroads  of  the  Monongahela  Railroad  Company  and  the  Buck- 
Ittnnon  &  Northern  Railroad  Company  are  not  parallel  or  competing,  and  the  railroad 
of  the  Monongahela  Railroad  Company  joins  and  unites  with  the  railroad  of  the  Buck- 
bannon  &  Northern  Railroad  Company  at  the  Pennsylvania-West  Virginia  State  Line 
in  soch  a  manner  as  to  form  with  each  o&er  a  continuous  and  through  line  of  railroad 
ior  the  transportation  of  persons  and  property;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  interests  of  the  several  companies  will  be  promoted,  and  their 
ability  to  perform  their  duty  to  the  pubUc  as  common  carriers  will  be  increased  by  a 
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meiger  and  consolidation  of  the  capital  stock,  franchises,  railroads  and  propertlefl 
of  the  said  two  companies  into  one  new  consolidated  company;  and 

WHEREAS,  such  meiger  and  consolidation  is  authorized  by  the  laws  of  the  several 
states  in  which  the  said  railroads  are  respectively  situated,  and  from  which  they 
respectively  derive  their  corporate  powers; 

THEREFORE,  THE  DIRECTORS  OF  THE  SAID  several  companies,  acting  in 
pursuance  of  resolutions  duly  adopted  by  them,  respectively,  and  subject  to  ratifica- 
tion by  the  stockholders  of  the  said  several  companies,  as  required  by  law,  do  hereby 
enter  into  the  following  joint  agreement  In  respect  to  such  meiger  and  consolidation: 

FirsL'  The  capital  stock,  franchises,  railroads,  and  estates,  real,  personal  and  mixed, 
of  the  said  Monongahela  Ruhoad  Company  and  the  said  Buckhannon  &  Northern 
RailiX)ad  Company  shall  be  and  they  are  hereby  united,  meiged  and  consolidated,  to 
be  hereafter  known,  owned  and  controlled  or  operated  as  and  by  one  railroad  company. 

Second:  The  name  of  the  said  Company  shall  be  The  Monongahela  RaUway  Company. 

Third:  The  directors  of  the  said  company,  including  the  President,  shall  be  eight  in 
number,  and  the  officers  shall  consist  of  a  President,  a  Vice-President,  a  Secretary  and 
a  Treasurer. 

Fourth:  The  following  are  the  names  and  places  of  residence  of  the  first  directors  of 
the  said  company: 

J.  J.  Tum«r,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  J.  M.  Schoonmaker,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  W.  K.  Vander- 
bilt,  Jr.,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  A.  H.  Smith,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  C.  F.  Daly,  New  York, 
N.  Y.;  A.  J.  County,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  W.  W.  Atterbury,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Samuel 
Rea,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  following  are  the  names  and  places  of  residence  of  the  first  officers  of  the  said 
company: 

J.  J.  Turner,  President,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  J.  M.  Schoonmaker,  Vice-President,  Pitt»- 
buigh,  Pa.;  Lewis  Neilson,  Secretary,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Jolm  G.  Robinson,  Treaa- 
urer,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Fifth:  The  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  shall  be  held  at  the  principal  office 
of  the  Company  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  May  of  each  year;  at  which  time  the  President 
and  the  Directors  shall  be  elected  by  ballot,  and  the  other  officers  Shall  be  chosen  by 
the  Directors  as  soon  thereafter  as  possible;  but  the  time  and  place  of  holding  the 
annual  meeting  may  be  changed  from  time  to  time  by  the  stockholders  at  any  regular 
^nTmfl.1  meeting. 

Sixth:  The  capital  stock  of  the  said  company  shall  be  110,000,000.00,  consisting  of 
200,000  shares  of  the  par  value  of  $50.00  each. 

Seventh:  The  capital  stock  of  the  new  company  shall  be  issued  as  follows: 

1.  To  the  holders  of  outstanding  stock  of  Monongahela  Railroad  Com- 
pany, there  shall  be  issued  one  share  of  stock  in  the  new  Company 

for  each  share  of  stock  in  the  old  company |l,  428, 000. 00 

2.  To  the  holders  of  stock  of  the  Monongahela  Railroad  Company, 
there  shall  be  issued  at  par,  stock  in  the  new  Company  for  Additions 
and  Betterments  heretofore  paid  for  out  of  current  funds  to  amount 

of 1,926,000.00 

3.  To  the  holders  of  outstanding  stock  of  the  Buckhannon  &  Northern 
Railroad  Company,  there  shall  be  issued  two  shares  of  stock  (par 

$50.00)  tor  each  share  of  the  old  stock  (par  $100.00) 4, 000. 00 

4.  To  be  issued  in  payment  (par  for  par)  of  i>romissory  notes  given  by 
the  Buckhannon  &  Northern  Railroad  Company  for  cash  borrowed 

from  time  to  time,  for  construction  of  the  railroad 1, 643, 000. 00 

The  remainder  of  the  authorized  capital  stock  of  the  new  company  to 
be  issued  by  the  Directors  for  corporate  purposes  as  they  may  from 
time  to  time  determine 5, 000, 000. 00 

Total  authorized  issue « 10,000,000.00 
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SigM:  In  otder  to  effectuate  the  said  consolidatioii  and  meiger  under  the  laws  of 
West  Viigjnia,  the  Buckhannon  &  Northern  RaUroad  Company  agrees  to  make, 
oecute,  acknowledge  and  deliver  to  the  said  The  Monongahela  Railway  Company, 
its  gnccoapofB  and  assigns,  all  deeds,  conveyances,  assignments  and  other  assurances 
DscesBary  to  sell,  convey,  transfer,  assign  and  set  over  to  the  said  The  Monongahela 
Baihnty  Company,  its  successors  and  assigns,  all  the  railroads,  properties,  assets  and 
frmfhinen  owned  by  the  said  Buckhannon  &  Northern  Railroad  Company,  or  to 
liiich  it  may  hereafter  become  entitled. 

NifUh:  The  jnincipal  office  of  the  said  Company  shall  be  in  Philadelphia,  Pennsyl- 
Tuda,  nnlesB  the  location  thereof  shall  be  changed  according  to  law. 

IN  WITNESS  WHEREOF,  the  said  two  corporations,  parties  hereto,  have  caused 
tibeir  respective  common  or  corporate  seals  to  be  hereunto  affixed,  and  duly  attested, 
ad  iheae  presents  to  be  signed  by  a  majority  of  the  Directors  of  each,  and  the  other 
cnguial  of  this  agreement  to  be  executed  in  like  manner,  this  £4th  day  of  November , 
A.  D.  1914. 

Thb  Mononoahela  Railroad  Compant, 
By  J.  J.  TuBNBB,  Pretident, 

Attest: 

Lbwis  Hbilson,  Secretary. 
Samuel  Rba, 

J.  J.  TURNEB, 

A.  H.  Smith, 

J.  M.  SCHOONMAESR, 

W.  W.  Atterburt, 
A.  J.  County, 

Directors  The  Monongahela  RaUroad  Company, 

Thb  Buckhannon  &  Northern  Railroad  Company, 
By  J.  N.  ScHOONMAEER,  President. 
Attest: 

J.  T.  Blaib,  Secretary. 
J.  J.  Turner, 
j.  n.  schoonmaker, 
Samuel  D.  Brady, 
C.  M.  South, 
J.  T.  Blair, 
Directors  The  Buckhannon  A  Northern  RaUroad  Company. 
I  HEREBY  CERTIFY  that  a  special  meeting  of  the  Stodcholdas  of  The  Mononga- 
hela Raiboad  Company  was  held  on  Monday,  28th  December,  1914,  and  that,  at  the 
■id  meeting,  a  ballot  having  been  taken,  the  above  and  foregoing  agreement  was 
tppiOTed  by  the  vote  of  more  than  two-thirds  of  all  the  stock  of  this  Company. 

(Signed)  Lbwis  Nbilson,  Secretary,    [seal] 

llQgREBY  CERTIFY  THAT  a  special  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Buck- 
tonoa  A  Northern  Railroad  Company  was  held  at  the  office  of  the  Company  in 
NBaont,  West  ViigiDia,  on  Monday,  28th  December,  1914,  and  that,  at  the  said 
■oeCmg,  a  ballot  having  been  taken,  the  above  and  foregoing  agreement  was  approved 
by  tbe  vote  of  the  entire  capital  stock  of  the  Buckhannon  A  Northern  Railroad 
OoaqMoy. 

(Signed)  J.  T.  Blair,  Secretary,    [seal] 
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8tatbmbnt  of  o.  b.  kbnnbdt,  auditob  of  littlb  kanawha  8tndicatb  lines,  show- 
inq  inyesncbnt  in  properties. 

(Oopy  of  Statement  dated  November  71, 1014.] 

Statement  shovfing  entire  investment  in  Little  Kanawha  syndicate  properties,  Greene 
County  syndicate  property,  Fairmont  dc  Souihem  Railroad,  and  State  Line  dc  Southern 
Railroad  Co.*s  as  of  June  SO,  1914. 


Aooounta. 


Aooount 
syndloate. 


Aooount 
porebasen. 


Total. 


Stock: 

Little  Kanawha  Rallioad  Co 

Bellnfton  &  Northern  RaOroad  Co 

Buoknannon  &,  Northern  Raflroad  Co 

ICarietta,  Columbus  &.  Cleveland  R.  R.  Co.  (Reverted  to 
bondholders— See  Profit  it  Loss  Account). 

Greene  County  Railroad  Co 

Advances  for  operation: 

Little  Kanawha  Raihnoad  Co 

Belfaurton  &  Northern  Railroad  Co 

ICarietta,  Columbus  &  Cleveland  R.  R.  Co.  (Reverted  to 
bondholders— See  Profit  &  Loss  Account). 
Advances  for  construction: 

Little  Kanawha  R.  R.— Eastern  Extension , 

Zanesville,  Ifarietta  die  Parkeraburg  R.  R.  0> 

Parkersburff  Bridge  &  Termhial  R.  R.  Co 

Bumsville  &  Eastern  Raihx)ad  Co 

Buckhannon  &  Northern  Raflroad  Co , 

Greene  County  Railroad  Co , 

Fairmont  &  Southern  Railroad  Co , 

State  Line  A  Southern  Railroad  Co , 

Investi '  \-.  —  \  . 

OUlll'V  V  ULli  Lutiu.s 

Kincheloe  Coal  Lands 

Arnold  Coal  Lands 

.  Fulton  Coal  Lands 

Coal  Land  Expenses: 

West  VirgiiuaCoal  Land— Expense 

Exploration  of  Coal  Lands  in  Ohio 

A.  M.  Neeper. 

Syndicate  expense: 

Fees— American  Bridge  Co 

Jones  suit 

General  expenses 

Interest  on  Syndicate  Underwriter's  Payments 

Syndicate  Underwriter's  Profit  or  Contingent  Account. . . 

Purchasers  Profit  and  Ix)ss  Acf^unt 

Maximum  Purchase  Price  (indudtaig  interest) 

Purchasers  advances  for  their  own  account , 

Cost  Price  and  Advances 


1357,  KM.  87 
235,000.00 
150,030.00 


180,000.00 


618.79 


406,060.40 

877,894.68* 

04,488.93 

38,806.25 

836,777.66 


3,023,341.50 
646,519.59 
200,363.85 
339,625.15 

34,521.87 
20,486.30 
40,000.00 

160,014.37 
33,490.52 


225,000.00 

110,624.85 
16,674.56 


23,000.86 
e,SJi9.66 
4,903.24 
10,314.02 
2,926,954.14 
10,550.51 
3,994.60 
363.86 

229,981.31 
23,750.07 
6,356.01 
80,066.39 

294.77 


737,297.33 
168,325.11 
187,211.76 
334,262.82 


6,570.65 


86,856.86 


8417,594.87 
225,000.00 
150,030.00 


225,000.00 

110,634.85 
17,193.35 


429,061.36 

871,545.03 

99.387.16 

49,120.37 

3,763,731.79 

10,650.61 

3,094.60 

363.86 

3,152,322.90 
669,260.06 
305,618.86 
850,69L54 

34,816.64 
20,486.30 
40,000.00 

160,014.87 
33,406.63 
6,570.66 
737,297.83 
168,325.11 
274,067.11 
334,262.83 


8,809,512.82 


3,768,904.64 


18,678,417.36 


Cash  navments  account  Purchasers 

Liabilities  assumed— credit  allowed  by  Syndicate: 

Accounts  Payable  Outstanding. 

Unsettled  rights  of  way  claims 


Advances  made  by  Purchasers  for  their  own  aooount  (as  above) 
Total 


14,721.73 
23,060.05 


8,771,782.04 

37,780.78 
3,768,004.54 


12,678,417.36 


Italics  indicate  figures  in  red. 

PiTTSBUROH,  Pbnnbtlyania,  November  t7th,  1914. 
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0.  E.  Kennedy,  Auditor. 
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Appendix  No.  15. 


Copy  Off  map  and  estimate  ehowing  the  present  location  of  the  Little  Eanawha 
Bailioad,  its  proposed  eastern  and  western  extensions,  the  location  of  certain  coal 
properties,  and  the  estimated  cost  of  rebuilding  the  railroad  and  constructing  its 
ertwnwoTWi,  and  other  information^  prepared  by  Samuel  D.  Brady,  chief  engineer. 
(Unimportant  details  ondtted.) 


fomnoffe  tnJbvUtry  to  LiUU-  Kanawha  RaUroadj  eattem  extemitmf  and  Coal  6e 

RaUroad, 


Coke 


Company  name. 

Acres. 

Goal  tonnage 
(estimated). 

BtaxlMi  Coni  f!o.  or  Dayb  4c  Elklns  InterestR 

»,000 

^'222 
5,000 

80,000,000 
62,000,000 

»,ooo;ooo 

TA^Vttn&vlt^ffyildfmt^  X 

^HlrrlkaldlnB...'. 

TMal 

88,000 

153,000,000 

KoTB. — ^Tomiage  figured  on  using  4,000  gross  tons  per  acre. 
Ostofoonstnictlon  to  complete  P.  B.  &  T.  R.  B.  from  Ohio  River  division,  B.  A  O.  B.  R., 

FirloBstnirs  to  Johnson  Station  on  L.  E.  B.  R.,  4  miles 8900,000 

Oat  to  rebuild  L.K.B.B.  from  Johnson  Station  to  Sandy  Bend,  17.5  miles 850,000 

Gbrt  to  eooralete  L.  K.  B.  R. ,  eastern  extension,  from  Sandy  Bend  to  connection  with  Coal  A 

Gake  R.  BTat  GUmer,  65  mfles 4,500,000 


Total  oost.. 


5,050,000 


HofB.— There  Is  only  about  1 ,000  acres  of  ooaI<)wned  by  Little  Kanawha  syndicate  that  is  trflmtarv  to 
tfeeLittle  Kanawha  eastern  extension  if  constructed,  other  coals  being  owned  by  Braxton  Coal  Co.  and  other 
iaiwta  and  can  an  be  served  by  Coal  &  Coke  R.  R.  or  B.  &  O.  R.  R.,  except  about  20,000  acres  lying  in 
Icvb  eoonty,  which  would  re<;piire  a  branch  road  from  main  line  about  20  miles  in  length.  The  ooal 
>rkgonbaraer  of  Oihner  and  Braxton  counties  owned  by  syndicate  is  tributary  to  Coal  &  Coke  B.  B.  and 
vaui  tecraJre  a  ao-mile  branch  from  Little  Kanawha  eastern  extension. 
Htainit*  W.  Va.,  Dw:  8, 1014. 

LmLx  Kanawha  Stnmcatb  JjmEa, 
Saml.  D.  Bbaot, 

Cfkkf  Bnginetr, 
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PRODUCTION,  TRANSPORTATION,  AND 
MARKETING  OF  CRUDE  PETROLEUM 


LETTER  FROM  THE  CHAIRMAN 

OF.THE 

INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  COMMISSION 

TRANSMimNG 

A  REPORT  OF  DWESTIGATION 

OF  THE  CONDITIONS  AFFECTING  THE  PRODUCTION. 

TRAN:aX)RTATlON.  AND  MARKETING  OF  CRUDE 

PETROLEUM.  MADE  IN  RESPONSE  TO  A 

RESOLUTION  OF  THE  SENATE  OF 

SEPTEMBER  28.  1914 


DECCMBER  10.  1915. — Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Infentate  Commerce 
and  ordered  to  be  printed 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


Interstate  Commbbge  Commission^ 
Washington,  D.  C,  December  10,  1916. 
To  the  Prebidbnt  op  the  Senate  op  the  United  States. 

Sm:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  report  of  investigation 
bv  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  re  conditions  affecting 
tne  production,  transportation,  and  marketing  of  crude  petroleum, 
ma4e  in  response^  to  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
dated  September  28, 1914,  of  the  Sixty-third  Congress. 
Respectfully, 

C.  C.  McChobd,  Chdrnum.   / 
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INTEKSTATE  OOMMEKGE  COMMISSION. 


No.  7344. 
IN    RE    CONDITIONS    AFFECTING    THE    PRODUCTION, 
•TRANSPORTATION,     AND     MARKETING      OF     CRUDE 
PETROLEUM. 


October  11, 1916. 


ftcta  rdatmg  to  (1)  the  control  of  pipe-lino  companies,  and  (2)  the  diacontlnuance 
of  the  running  and  purchase  of  petroleum  in  1914  and  the  reasons  therefw. 

SfiPOBT  OF  THE  COMMISSION  TO  THE  SeNATB  OF  THE  UkITED  StATBS. 

Bt  THE  Commission: 

In  Senate  Resolution  No.  442,  of  September  28,  1914,  the  full  text 
of  which  appears  in  Appendix  I  of  this  report,  this  Commissipn  was 
requested  to  af-:^rtain,  in  connection  with,  the  production,  transpor- 
tation, and  mctketing  of  crude  petroleum: 

1.  Whether  the  same  interests  have  operated  tie  pipe  Unes,  made  the  market,  boq^t 
the  crude  oil,  refined  it,  and  fixed  the  price  of  the  refined  products. 

(a)  How  the  market  has  heen  created,  maintained,  and  cohtrolled,  by  whom, 
sod  the  effect  thereof  upon  the  inducement  of  capital  to  enter  the  oil  badness. 

(6)  The  connection  or  relation  of  any  kind  which  has  existed  or  now  exists 
between  or  among  any  two  or  more  of  the  pipe-line  companies. 

(c)  The  relations  between  pipe  lines  and  purchaabg  agencies  since  1890. 

(<0  Disposition  made  by  purchasing  agencies  of  crude  oil,  to  whom  turned  over 
for  refining  and  manufacture,  and  under  what  conditions. 

2.  Whether  the  purchasing  agencies  have  8topi>ed  purchasing  and  the  pipe-line 
fompaniefl  stopped  running  the  crude  dil  of  independent  producers,  and  if  so,  the 
reisoDs  therefor. 

The  act  to  regulate  commerce,  as  amended  in  1906,  conferred  upon 
tins  Commission  authority  to  examine  the  accounts,  records,  and 
memoranda  of  common  carriers  engaged  in  the  transportation  of  oil 
by  pipe  hues.  The  Commission  has  accordingly  gathered  from  such 
Bonrces  much  of  the  information  requested  by  the  Senate.  How- 
erer,  a  portion  of  the  information  desired  can  be  secured  only  from 
Ae  records  of  producing,  purchasing,  manufacturing,  refining,  and 
oUier  industrial  companies.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has 
jurisdiction  over  such  concerns  and  is  examining  their  records  in  the 
coarse  of  its  extensive  investigation  of  the  oil  industry  under  Senate 
Beeohitions  No.  109  (Owen)  and  No.  457  (Gore).  These  resolutions 
aje  conmion  in  many  respects  with  resolution  No.  442  (Chilton),  and 
in  order  to  avoid  undue  dupUcation  of  work,  the  investigation  of  this 
Commission  has  \>een  confined  to  the  records  of  the  several  common- 
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carrier  pipe-line  companies.  Therefore,  information  obtainable  only 
from  records  of  industrial  concerns  is  not  included  herein,  but  as 
we  are  advised,  will  be  covered  in  the  reports  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission. 

OARBIEBa  EXAMINED. 

There  follows  a  statement  giving  the  names  of  companies  the 
records  of  which  have  been  examined  as  of  December  31,  1914,  the 
states  in  which  their  operated  pipe  lines  are  located,  and  brief 
descriptions  showing  in  a  general  way  the  nature  of  the  transportation 
operations  of  the  companies. 

Originate  no  crude  oil  but  merely  participate  as  intermediate  or  delivering  camera 
in  the  movement  of  oil  produced  on  tlie  lines  of  othec. companies: 

The  Crescent  Kpe  line  Company  * Pennsylvania. 

Northern  Pipe  line  Company  > Pennsylvania. 

Oklahoma  Pipe  Line  Company.: Oklahoma. 

Pure  Oil  Pipe  Line  Company West  Yiiginia,  Pennsylvania. 

Saddle  River  Oil  Company New  Jersey. 

Southern  Pipe  Line  Company  * Pennsylvania. 

Staniiard  Oil  Company  (New  Jersey)  ' New  Jers^.  Maryland. , 

The  Imperial  Pipe  Line  Company,  Limited Ohio,  MA ;  '^^gaa. 

Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  York  > ' New  York: 

Pure  Oil  Company  ' Pennsylvania. 

Originate  crude  oil  and  in  addition  participate  as  intermediate  or  delivering  camers 
in  the  movement  of  oil  produced  on  the  lines  of  other  companies: 

The  Buckeye  Pipe  Line  Company  * Ohio. 

The  Eureka  Pipe  line  Company  * West  Vii|;inia. 

Gulf  Pipe  Line  Company  • Texas. 

Lidiana  Pipe  Line  Company  ^.^ Lidiana. 

Magnolia  Petroleum  Company  '  • Texas. 

National  Transit  Company  * Penns^vania. 

New  York  Transit  Company  * New  York. 

The  Ohio  Oil  Company  *  •  *  • .^. .Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Standard  Oil  Company  of  Louisiana  '  " Louisiana. 

Southwest  Pennsylvania  Pipe  Lines  ^ Pennsylvania. 

The  Tidewater  Pipe  Company,  limited  ' minois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  Penn- 
sylvania, New  York,  New 
Jersey. 
Originate  crude  oil  but  do  not  participate  in  the  movement  of  oil  produced  on  the 
lines  of  other  carriers: 

Cumberland  Pipe  line  Company  * Kentucky. 

Emery  Pipe  Line  • Pennsylvania,  New  York, 

Gulf  Pipe  line  Company  of  Oklahoma  ' Oklahoma. 

1  Pipe  line  oompanJes  which  were  subsidiaries  of  the  Standard  Ofl  Company  (New  Jersey)  prior  to  its 
dissolutiaatailOll. 
s  Also  engaged  in  the  refining  of  crude  oil. 
•Also  engaged  in  the  purchase  of  crude  oil  from  producers. 

*  The  pipe  lines  of  these  companies  are  now  separately  incorporated  as  The  Illinois  Pipe  Line  Company 
and  The  Prairie  Pipe  Line  Company,  respectively.  At  the  time  of  our  examinfttion,  early  in  1915^  it  was 
necessary  to  oonflne  ourselves  to  the  accounts  of  the  original  oompanleB.  % 

*  Also  engaged  in  the  production  of  crude  oil.  ^ 
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OoffiaAe  crude  oil  but  do  not  participate  in  the  movement  of  oil  produced  on  the 
lines  of  other  carriers— Continued. 

Magnolia  Pipe  Line  (Company  ^ Oklahoma,  Texas. 

The  National  Pipe  Line  Ck)mx>any West  Virginia,  Ohio. 

The  National  Refining  Company  (Oklahoma) Oklahoma. 

The  Nowata  Pipe  line  Company Oklahoma,  Kansas. 

The  Producers  and  Refiners  Oil  Company  ^ ...  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

The  Texas  Company  '  * Texas,  Louisiana,  Oklahoma. 

The  Prairie  Oil  and  Gas  Company  •  *  *  • Oklahoma,  Kansas,  Missouti, 

Iowa,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ar- 
kansas. 
Transports  refined  oil  from  refineries  in  Pennsylvania  to  Marcus  Hook,  Pennsylvania: 
United  States  Pipe  line  Company Pennsylvania,  New  York. 

BBLATIONS   BETWEEN  PIPE-LINE  COMPANIES. 

Hie  records  of  companies  hereinbefore  listed  were  examined  to 
ascertain  if  any  of  their  stocks  are  owned  by  other  pipe-line  com- 
panies or  by  any  industrial  oil  companies,  and  whether  any  of  the 
pipe-line  companies  own  securities  of  such  other  companies.  The 
only  instances  of  such  ownership  disclosed  by  pipe-line  records  are 
as  follows: 


Gapftalstookof^ 

Shares 

oatstand- 

tag. 

Owned  by  (oompeny)— 

Shares. 

Per 
oent 

QnUVtmJ4mf>>,.,..       ♦         ... 

35,000 
10,000 
2,800 
'260 
10,600 

2,500 

3,000 
60,000 

11,939 

5,000 

OtUf  on  Corporation 

0,901 

2796 

226 

300 
2,147 

49,970 
4,000 
?,166 
4;995 

99.96 

GwH  PSi^  T-Ii»a  fV>,  Wf  '^^iflhftmft  .... 

do r. '. 

99.91 

Tbelnnierial  Pipe  Line  Co.,  Ltd 

TbeNaSoDal  Pipe  Line  Co. 

Imperial  Oa  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  Canada  i... 
National  ReflnHic  Co.  (Ohio) 

99.82 
90.00 

OUtbomaPipeLineCo...." 

Standard  OU  Co.  (New  Jersey) 

/N^t^fn^l  Tnmfift  Co 

99.97 

TteProdnoen  A  Refiners  Oil  Co 

12.00 

\Pare  Oil  Co 

85.88 

Pan  Oil  Pipe  Line  Co 

do.,,, 

99.87 

BtBdiidOiICo.ofLoiii9iana 

Standard  Oil  Co.  (New  Jersey) 

/National  Transit  Co. 

99.94 

X:]iltad  States  Pipe  Line  Co 

83.50 

BidiUiBiVBrOflCo. 

iPure  Oil  Co 

Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  York 

61.04 
99.90 

J  A  minority  of  the  capital  stock  of  Imperial  Oil  Co.»  Ltd.,  of  Canada  is  owned  by  the  Standard  Oil  Co. 
P^fv  Jersey). 

The  National  Transit  Company  owns  stock  of  Franklin  Pipe 
Company,  Limited,  having  a  book  value  of  $7,410. 

The  entire  capital  stock,  1,000  shares,  of  Producers  and  Refiners 
ftpe  line  Company  is  owned  by  The  Producers  and  Refiners  Oil 
Company,  which  operates  the  property  of  the  former  imder  lease. 

Tlie  Standard  Oil  Company  (New  Jersey)  owns  49,950  shares  of 

*  AtoosBSBged  in  the  purchase  of  orade  oH  from  prodnoers. 
'Also engaged  in  the  reOning  of  omde  oiL 

*  UpeUne  craipanies  which  were  subsidiaries  of  the  Standard  OH  Company  (New  Jersey)  prior  to  its 
4kHtaiUoninl9U. 

« The  pipe  lines  (rf  these  con^Mnies  are  now  separately  incorpofated  as  The  Illinois  Pipe  Lfaie  C<mipany 
Bd  The  PrirlB  Pipe  Line  Company,  respectively.  At  the  time  of  oxxr  examination,  early  in  1915,  it  was 
Meeaavy  to  eooBne  onrselTes  to  the  accounts  of  the  original  companies. 

*  Also  engagsd  in  the  production  of  orade  oiL 
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Tuscarora  Oil  Company,  Liimted,  par  value  $4,995,000.  The  pipe 
lines  of  the  Tuscarora  Oil  Company,  Limited,  were  operated  by  The 
Ohio  Oil  Company  under  lease,  which  was  terminated  July  1, 1915. 

The  Texas  Company  owns  tKe  entire  capital  stock,  par  value 
$852,300,  of  the  Louisiana  Company,  which  holds  various  lands, 
leases,  and  securities  of  producing,  gas,  refining,  and  marketing 
companies  in  Louisiana  and  elsewhere  for  The  Texas  Company.  The 
Texas  Company  also  owns  $3,000,000  par  value  of  bonds  of  the  Pro- 
ducers Oil  Company,  whose  business  is  leasing  lands,  drilling  for  and 
producing  oil,  and  marketing  it  in  its  crude  state,  and  $2,906,000 
of  bonds  of  the  Industrial  Securities  Company,  which  controls  the 
Producers  Oil  Company. 

The  Pure  Oil  Company  owns  9,161  shares  of  Pure  Oil  Producing 
Company,  par  value  $916,100;  1,987  shares  of  Quaker  Oil  &  Oas 
Company,  par  value  $49,675;  400  shares  of  Northwestern  Oil  &  Oas 
Company,  par  value  $10,000;  5,000  shares  of  Pure  Oil  Operating 
Company,  par  value  $5,000;  250  shares  of  Delmar  Oil  Company,  par 
value  $12,500. 
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Under  the  decree  of  disaolution  which  followed  the  deoisioii  of  the 
Sopreme  Oourt  of  the  United  States  in  Standard  OH  Co.  of  New  Jer^ 
my  ei  al.  Y.  U.  S.,  221  U.  S.,  1,  the  stocks  of  pipe-line  companies 
ami  certain  other  subsidiaries  owned  by  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pwiy  (New  Jersey)  were  in  1911  distributed  ratably  to  the  share- 
holders of  that  company,  resulting  in  many  individuals  becoming 
Inddera  of  stocks  in  several  companies.  Many  original  holders  have 
retained  their  stocks  in  more  than  one  company  and  new  investors 
hftve  purchased  stocks  in  more  than  one  company.  The  following 
statement  shows  the  ^number  of  persons  holding  100  or  more  shares 
of  the  stocks  of  companies  which  operate  pipe  lines,  including  fonner 
Standard  Oil  Company  subsidiaries,  the  aggregate  amoimt  of  their 
holdings  therein,  and  the  percentages  such  holdings  bear  to  the 
total  outstanding  stocks  of  those  companies,  which  persons  also  hold 
100  or  more  shares  of  the  stocks  of  other  companies  which  operate 
pipe  lines. 


oi- 


Owning  In  ttie  ag- 
n,  1014. 


Shares.    Per  cent. 


181 
9 

n 
n 

I 
1 

MS 

8 
4 

m 

n 

m 

4lt 

1 

Ui 

M 

S 
1 


1 

e 

117 

m 


ThsBookegre  Pipe  Line  Co 

Camberlana  Pipe  Line  Co 

The  Oneomt  Pipe  Line  Co 

ThABmekaPipeLhieCo 

OoUPtpeLtaieCo 

Onlf  P$e  Lfaie  Co.  of  OUahoma... . 

Xndianal^IineCo 

Magnolia  Pipe  Lfaie  Go 

ManoUaPetroloomCo. 

Naaonal  Transit  Co 

NtirTock  Transit  Co 

KorthamPfoeLtaieCo 

'nMOhtoOflCo. 

OUahomaPfoeLineCo 

n*  Prairie  Oil  and  Oas  Co 

Pore  Oil  Co 

Tte  Prodoein  and  Beflntfs  Oil  Co. 
Bteadard  OH  Co.  of  Louisiana 

9^=01^^  qnq9.(fivirjBe9e:Q 

"'     *     -'""'■      -*••      YOMC. 


oaGo.ofNew^ 

Saddle  River  Oil  Co 

floolhweef  PennsylTaaia  Pipe  LbieB. . 

Boiitliim^lpeLbieGo 

ThaTensCo 

UBitad  States  Pipe  Lfaie  Co 


161,266 
4,077 
40431 
33,81ft 
34,908 
9,991 
70,478 
1,876 
40,432 

411,716 
88,104 
26,008 

401,944 
18,496 

180,899 
28,867 
2,447 
49,970 

887,870 

043,870 
4,900 
21.607 
71,086 
84,560 
10,106 


76.08 
40.77 
00.87 
07.08 
99.96 
99.91 
70.48 
76.00 
75.81 
80.07 
00.88 
02.61 
81.99 
99.97 
76.78 
8.17 
97.88 
99.94 
86.20 
86.85 
99.90 
61.46 
71.04 
11.68 
86.14 


1  These  figures  are  as  of  Nov.  97, 1014.       ^ 
tlL^TIONS  BSTWEEK  PIPE  LINBS  AND  FUBOHASmG  COMPANIES. 

The  South  Penn  Oil  Company  produces  oil  and  also  purchases  it 
fcwn  other  producers  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia, 
Keatacky,  and  Ohio,  and  sells  it  to  refiners  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
«id  ebewfaere,  shipping  it  over  common-carrier  pipe  lines.  The  com- 
pany does  not  own  securities  of  any  pipe  lines,  nor  does  any  pipe-line 
eofnpany  own  any  of  its  securities.    Fifty  holders  of  300  shares  or 
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over  of  South  Penn  Oil  Company  stock,  aggregating  78,927  shai:es  or 
63.14  per  cent,  own  stock  in  one  or  more  pipe-line  companies. 

DBLiySRIBS  OF  CBUDB  OIL  BY  PIPB-LINB  COBiPAKIBS. 

The  resolution  requests  the  Commission  to  ascertain  what  dispo- 
sition the  purchasing  agencies  have  made  of  crude  oil  purchased,  and 
to  whom  it  has  been  turned  over  for  refining  and  manufacture.  Part 
of  this  information  is  obtainable  only  from  records  of  industrial  oil 
concerns,  and  will  be  covered  in  the  reports  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission.  However,  the  records  of  pipe-line  companies  disdose 
the  names  of  purchasers  of  oil  on  their  lines  and  the  names  of  those 
to  whom  the  oil  was  delivered.  This  information  in  connection  with 
the  pipe-line  companies  hereinbefore  listed,  except  those  which  are 
not  originating  lines  but  merely  participate  in  the  movement  of  oil 
produced  on  the  lines  of  other  carriers,  is  given  in  Appendix  11  of 
this  report. 
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DISOONTINUANOE  OF  BUNNING  AND  PUBOHASB  OP  0BI7l)B  OIL  IN   1914. 

The  pipe  Imee  of  The  Crescent  Pipe  Line  Company,  Northern 
Pipe  Line  Company,  Oklahoma  Pipe  Line  Company,  Pure  Oil  Pipe 
Line  Company,  Saddle  River  Oil  Company,  Southern  Pipe  Line 
Company,  Standard  Oil  Company  (New  Jersey),  The  Imperial  Pipe 
Line  Company,  Limited,  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  York,  and 
Pure  Oil  Company  do  not  connect  with  any  producing  crude  oil 
fidds,  but  merely  participate  in  the  movement  of  oil  produced  on 
the  lines  of  other  companies.  No  petroleum  is  run  directly  into 
their  lines  from  the  wells  of  either  independent  or  affiliated  producers. 
Consequently  none  of  these  companies  discontinued  or  curtailed  the 
running  or  purchasing  of  crude  oil  of  independent  producers  during 
1914. 

The  pipe  lines  of  The  Buckeye  Pipe  Line  Company  (Macksburg 
division  only),  Cumberland  Pipe  Line  Company,  The  Eureka  Pipe 
Lme  Company,  and  The  Producers  and  Refiners  Oil  Company, 
operating  in  the  Appalachian  field,  are  directly  connected  with 
extensive  producing  fields  and  did  curtail  the  running  of  crude  oil 
from  producers'  wells  in  1914.  The  reasons  for  this  action  are 
stated  by  executives  of  these  companies  in  letters,  the  full  texts  of 
which  appear  in  Appendix  III.  Briefly  stated,  it  is  averred  that 
business  conditions,  due  largely  to  the  war  in  Europe,  curtailed  the 
demand  for  crude  oil,  hence  it  became  necessary  to  curtail  the 
amount  they  would  accept  from  producers.  Not  knowing  how 
long  these  conditions  would  continue  and  fearing  that  the  normal 
production  would  soon  exhaust  their  available  tankage  capacity 
and  necessitate  refusing  all  oil  produced,  the  companies  decided  to 
curtail  proportionately  the  amount  of  oil  they  would  run  for  pro- 
ducers, thus  conserving  the  life  of  the  wells  and  their  own  ability 
to  care  for  the  reduced  output  of  each  producer. 

Representatives  of  this  Comnussion  made  an  examination  of  the 
companies'  daily  records  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  the  oil  stocks 
at  stations  with  the  safety  capacities  of  tanks.  The  data  thus  com- 
piled is  too  voluminous  to  include  herein,  but  statements  below 
show  this  comparison  for  stations  having  tankage  capacities  of  5,000 
barrels  or  over  on  the  Buckeye,  Cumberland,  and  Eureka  companies 
for  each  date  when  runs  were  decreased,  .increased,  and  resinned,  and 
for  the  Producers  and  Refiners  for  specific  dates  in  each  month  during 
the  period  of  curtailment. 

The  Tidewater  Pipe  Company,  Limited,  also  curtailed  the  running 
<rf  crude  oil  because,  according  to  a  letter  from  its  president,  repro- 
duced in  Appendix  III,  the  war  conditions  in  Europe  made  it  impos- 
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sible  for  the  Tidewater  Oil  Company^  which  purchases  substantiaDj 
all  the  oil  produced  on  the  lines  of  the  pipe-line  company;  to  dispose 
of  the  output  of  its  refinery  and  obliged  it  to  curtail  its  purchases 
of  crude  oil,  which  action  in  turn  caused  the  pipe-line  company  to 
curtail  its  runs. 

THE  BUCKEYE  PIPE  LINE  COMPANY. 


Stations. 


Runs  from  prodooera'  wells 


Decreased 

Aug.  8, 

1914. 


Decreased 

Aug.  15, 

1914. 


Increased 

Sq>t.25, 

1914. 


Fully 
resumed 


FJCMMSILYAIOA  OBADK  OIL. 

Bells  Run,  Ohio: 

Stocks 

Safety  cajMcity  of  ayailable  tanks 

Excess  available  tankage  oVer  stocks.. 

Ezoess  stocks  over  aTulable  tankage. . 
Payne,  Ohio: 

Stocks 

Safety  capacity  of  available  tanks 

Excess  avaUable  tankage  over  stocks . . 
Joy,  Ohio: 

Stocks 

Safety  capacity  of  available  tanks 

Excess  available  tankage  over  stocks.. 
Gravel  Bank,  Ohio: 

Stocks... 

Safety  capacity  of  available  tanks 

Excess  available  tankage  over  stocks. . 

OOBMINO  OKADE  OIL. 

BeDt  Run,  Ohio: 

Stocks 

Safety  capacity  of  available  tanks 

Excess  available  tankage  over  stocks . . 
Coming,  Ohio: 

Stocks ^ 

Safety  capacity  of  avaUable  tanks 

Excess  available  tankage  over  stocks.. 
Waters,  Ohio: 

Stocks 

Safety  capacity  of  available  tanks 

Excess  available  tankage  over  stocks . . 


Bands, 
355,837.86 
350,460.00 


Barrdt, 
395,940.96 
386,442.00 


5,368.86 

9,256.33 
15,171.00 
5,914.67 

1,392.09 
12,522.00 
11,129.81 

88,512.04 

37,922.00 

1,400.96 


35,134.27 
69,846.00 
34,711.73 

27,167.62 
68,969.00 
41,801.38 

11,500.86 
27,068.00 
15,567.14 


10,498.95 

12,033.48 
15,171.00 
3,137.52 

5,277.05 
12,522.00 
7,244.96 

36,961.32 

37,922.00 

070.68 


36,134.27 
60,846.00 
34,711.73 

80,866.63 
68,969.00 
38,103.37 

8,608.90 
27,068.00 
18,459.10 


Barrdi, 
450,023.49 
2456,391.00 
5,367.51 


4,895.27 
15,171.00 
10,275.73 

1,607.44 
12,522.00 
10,914.50 

32,936.28 

37,022.00 

4,996.72 


8,035.51 
69,846.00 
66,8ia49 

25,220.80 
68,969.00 
43,748.20 

2,856.08 
27,068.00 
24,211.92 


B9rrd$. 
450,439.33 
455,391.00 
4,051.67 


3,142.96 
15,171.00 
12,028.03 

4,650.74 

12,523.00 

7,882.36 

81,199.51 

87,022.00 

6,722.40 


5,854.57 
60,846.00 
63,991.43 

23,947.64 
68,969.00 
46,021.86 

2,519.00 
27,068.00 
24,549.00 


1  New  tank  added  Aug.  4, 1914. 

*  New  tanks  added  Aug.  20  and  Sept.  16, 1914. 

CUMBERLAND  PIPE  LINE  COMPANY. 


Stations. 


Runs  from  i>roduoers'  wells 


Decreased 

Aug.  13, 

1914. 


Decreased 


Increased 

Sept.  8, 

1914. 


Increased 
Sept  24, 


FnHy 

reautnod 

Oct.l, 

1014. 


SOMEBSST  OBADK  OIL. 

Somerset,  Ky.: 

Stocks... 

Safety  capacity  of  available  tanks 

Excess  availabto  tankage  over  stocks. . 
MontioeUo,Ky.: 

Stocks 

Safety  capacity  of  available  tanks 

Excess  available  tankage  over  stocks. . 
Manchester,  Ky.: 

Stocks..... 

Safety  capacity  of  available  tanks 

Excess  available  tankage  over  stocks. . 


Barrda. 

181,623.40 

137,925.83 

6,803.43 

7,827.60 
11,132.82 
3,806.22 

5,200.67 

5,456.50 

249.83 


Banda, 

180,849.26 

137,925.83 

7,576.57 

9,951.01 
11,132.82 
1,181.81 

5,270.27 

5,456.50 

186.23 


Barrda. 
132,394.03 
137,925.83 
5,531.80 

0,192.91 
11,132.82 
l,9a».91 

5,270.37 

5,456.50 

186.23 


Barrds. 
186,868.40 
137,926.83 
1,567.48 

9,5^.28 
11,132.82 
1,548.54 

3,999.41 
5,456.50 
1,457.09 


BvniU. 
187,634.81 
187,026.83 
391.02 

10,671.23 

11,182.83 

861.60 

8,483.03 
5,456.60 
1,974.48 
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Stetlons. 


Rons  firom  i»rodaoer8'  wells 


Deoreased 

JulvSl, 

1914. 


DeoTMMd 


Inoreased 


Inoreased 


Sept.  31, 
»14. 


Fully  r»- 

somed 

S6PUM014. 


PKHSSTLVAMU  QBADE  (»L. 

Qtown,  W.  Va.: 

of  avail- 


Barrelt, 
1,115,698.18 


BarreU, 
1,088,199.94 


,BzDMB  available  taojcage 
overstocks 

EzoeM  stocks  over  avail- 

-aUe  tankage 

Bamlin^W.Va.: 

Stocks 

Safety  capacity  of  avail- 
able tanSST... 

Exoeas  available  taoJcage 

overstocks. 

Snraka,  W.  Va.: 

Stocks 

Safety  caoaoity  of  avail- 
able tanks 

Ezceas  available  tankage 

overstocks 

Dowm,  W.  Va.: 

Stocks 

Safety  c^aci^  of  avail- 
able tanks 

EzoflGB  available  tankage 

overstocks. 

Bcadeo,  W.  Vs.: 

Stocks 

Safety  camdty  of  avaO- 

^Kweas  available  tazdnge 

w  overstocks 

MmCieek,  W.Va.: 

Stocks 

Safety  capacity  of  avail- 
able tanks 

Excen  available  tankage 

overstocks. 

TUrtle,  W.  Va.: 

Stocks 

of  avail- 


1,063, 618. 92|U,a48,401.56 
165,201.62 


BarreU. 
1,101,190.96 

1,248,401.56 

147,210.60 


Barrda. 
064,296.33 

1,248,401.56 

294,106.28 


Barrels. 
1,061,440.49 


BarrOt, 
992,0n.l8 


1, 248, 401.56  >1,31447S.20 


196,961.07 


821,501.08 


ExoesB  available  tankage 

ow  stocks 

Uttfeton,  W.  Va.: 

Stocks 

Safety  csmaeity  of  avail- 


Excess  available  tankage 

overstocks. 

Etai  Ron,  W.  Va.: 

Stacks. 


Safety  capacity  of  avail- 
able tanb. 


Excess  available  tanlcage 

overstocks 

Irtin,  W.  Va.: 

St«*s 

Safety  enadty  of  avail- 
able ti2^ 

Excea  available  tankage 

overstodES. 

flttdPofk,W.Va.: 


of  avail- 


t  available  tankage 
0T«r  stocks. 


51,970.26 
19,003.30 
50,311.63 
31,308.33 
61,604.87 

131,899.35 
70,294.98 
78,714.96 

141,026.60 
62,3U.66 
61,911.84 

118,667.62 
56,755.78 
16,825.86 
23,298.93 
6,473.07 

104,715.84 

182,361.99 
27,646.66 
15,821.48 
20,826.77 
5,506.29 
86,168.24 

142,866.60 
67,098.26 
4»292.51 
8,687.16 
4,29165 
17,782.62 
44,206.23 
26,^5.61 


16,896.66 
50,3U.68 
33,414.97 
54,896.81 

131,899.35 
77,002.54 
80,588.17 

141,026.60 
60,488.43 
64,869.14 

118,667.62 
53,798.48 
17,913.33 
23,298.93 
5,386.60 

107,677.36 

182,361.99 
24,684.63 
11,219.12 
20,826.77 
9,607.66 
87,749.98 

142,866.60 

55,U6.57 

4,787.79 

8,587.16 

8,849.87 

18,399.08 

44,208.23 

26,809.15 


29,173.68 
60,311.63 
21,137.96 
47,471.99 

131,899.35 
84,427.36 
67,682.93 

141,026.60 
73,848.07 
60,566.07 

118,667.62 
68,101.55 
20,382.52 
23,298.93 
2,916.41 
98,627.88 

182,861.99 
88,834.U 
16,096.28 
20,826.77 
4,781.49 
63,191.66 

142,866.60 
79,674.85 
6,266.80 
8,687.16 
8, 83a  86 
20,604.17 
44,208.23 
23,60106 


40,032.09 
60,811.63 
10,278.64 
64,691.81 

131,899.35 
07,207.54 
72,009.47 

141,026.60 
69,017.18 
07,318.10 

118,667.62 
51,849.52 
16,920.38 
28,298.98 
6,378.60 

104,671.67 

182,861.99 
37,600.32 
17,208.44 
20,826.77 
8,623.33 
87,181.89 

143,866.50 

56,734.61 

5,68L47 

8,687.16 

8,006.60 

21,999.87 

44,206.23 

22,206.86 


14,847.46 
50,811.63 
36,Wl8 
82,916.04 

131,899.86 
96,968.31 
80,062.17 

141,036.60 
60,974.48 
88,069.06 

118,667.62 
85,606.66 
10,818.47 
28,298.93 
12,480.46 

106,869.89 

132,361.99 
^'23,492.10 
18,716.12 
20,826.77 
2,110.66 
64,102.91 

142,886.60 
78,763.69 
5,283 
8»687.16 
8,83164 
22,846.59 
44,206.23 
21,862.64 


26^782.66 
60,811.68 
23,528.97 
22,213.76 

181,899.86 

109,686.59 
73,765.79 

141,036.60 
67,36a  81 
61,606.68 

118,667.63 
07,001.99 
16,600.48 
23,298.08 
6,606.46 

103,895.48 

18^861.99 
28,466.56 
19,103.42 
20,826.77 
1,724.86 
78,609.80 

142,866.50 

64,266.70 

8,615.93 

8,687.16 

4,071.34 

26,838.83 

44,206.28 

17,869.91 


>  Dming  the  months  of  Angost  and  September  some  tanks  generally  reserved  for  western  oil  ware  used 
fer  PemwrlTania  grade.   Tioikage  for  the  latter  grade  increased  184,782.64  barrels. 

*Allar  Sept.  21, 1914,  two  tanks  formerty  used  for  Cabell  grade  ou  were  used  for  Pennsylvania  grade 
flO. 
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Stet^ns. 


Rani  firom  produoert'  w«lli 


DMTMSed 

July  81, 
1914. 


Ai«.4, 
1014. 


Inoratsed 
^4f 


8«pt.l 
1914. 


}^ 


Inoratsed 

8«pt.31, 

ftl4. 


Folly  n- 
snined 


rnnCOTLYAMIA  obads 
oomtlniied. 

T«iiMfle,W.VA.: 
Stocks. 


Safety  oapaoity  of  ayafl- 
abU  tanks 


Eyees  available  taidcage 

orer  stocks. ....  • 

Bond  Creek,  W.Va.: 

8to<to 

Safety  capacity  of  avail- 
able taziks 

Excess  available  tankage 

overstocks....' 

Flat  Fork,  W.Va.: 

Stocks 


Safety  oanadty  of  avail- 
able tanks 


Ezoees  available  taidcage 

over  stocks. 

Brioe,W.Va.: 

Siodcs 


Safety  omadty  of  avail- 
able tanks 

Excess  available  tankage 

overstocks 

Bri8C0,W.Va.: 

Stocks 


Safety  capadty  of  avafl- 
able  tanks 

EzoesB  available  tankage 

overstocks 

lloant,W.Va.: 

Sto<to 


Safety  canaofty  of  avail- 
able tanks 


Excess  available  tankage 
overstocks. 


CABEXX  OBADK  OIL. 

Horgantown,  W.  Va.: 
Stoixks. 


Safety  capacity  of 
abletanksL 


avafl- 


Excess  available  tankage 

overstocks 

Hamlin^  W.Va.: 


[ty  of  avail- 


Safety 


Excess  available  tankage 
overstocks. 


BarreU. 
20,66L42 

28»  177.50 

7,510.17 

0,87ft.  83 

10,870.52 

1,800.20 

58,805.06 

51,158.00 

2,  SOL  08 

20,058.88 

20,818.06 

8,840.25 

10,85a  14 

14,582.12 

4,281.08 

5,026.70 

7,244.84 

1,818.58 


88,858.00 
01,080.55 
8,283.07 
0,100.75 
14,840.12 
5,170.87 


BarreU. 
28,200.80 

28,177.50 

*  4,877.70 

0,787.06 

10,570.02 

880.54 

84,455^42 

51,158.05 

20,712.54 

11,503.70 

20,818.06 

18,814.20 

0,076.82 

14,582.12 

4,050.80 

4,072.87 

7,244.84 

8,171.07 

88,062.40 
01,080.00 
2,074.20 
0,287.40 
14,840.12 
5,106.00 


Barrelt, 
20,078.85 

28,177.50 

2,10124 

10,002.70 

10,070.02 

583.85 

25,555.28 

51,158.00 

84,518.78 

11,748.52 

20,818.06 

18,000.55 

10,106.48 

14,582.12 

4,523.54 

1,462.60 

7,244.84 

5,70L06 

88,062.40 
01,080.00 
2,074.20 
0,006.00 
14,840.12 
4,448.03 


Barrett, 
26,058.44 

28,177.50 

2,210.15 

0,080.02 

10,070.02 

730.70 

30,678.10 

01,108.00 

30,60a85 

12,507.53 

20,818.06 

17,25a  55 

10,117.40 

14,582.12 

4,514.72 

1,054.05 

7,244.84 

5,680.88 

88,025.05 
01,580.00 

2,7ia70 
10, 022.  U) 
14,340.12 

4,324.02 


BarrOt. 
21,00100 

28,177.50 

5,572.00 

10,220.50 

10,070.02 

46a  12 

82,118.48 

01,106.00 

20,066.58 

14,128.62 

20,818.06 

16,00156 

10,088.14 

14,032.12 

4,008.06 

1,18L82 

7,24184 

0»008.02 

88,026.00 
01,030.00 

2,7ia70 
10,476.81 
14,846.12 

3, 87a  8^ 


Barrelt. 
14,216.40 

28,177.50 

18,062.10 

0,56a  48 

10, 07a  03 

i,ooai4 

34,403.06 

oi,ioa90 
2o,7eaoi 

14,007.46 
20,818.06 

i5,8iaos 

10,122.78 
14,082.12 
4,500^ 
1,668.00 
7,24184 
6,00a74 

0,168.18 
126,806.00 
10,707.83 
10,42101 
14,84A.12 

8,«2L61 


1  Two  tanks  used  for  Pennsylvania  grade  after  S^t.  21, 1014. 
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stations. 

June,  1014. 

July,  1014. 

Aug.,  1014. 

Sept.,  1014. 

iBtmkf                  .      ....  

BanOi. 

26,007.07 

31,186.00 

6,178.08 
28,684.60 
81,186.00 

2,501.40 
28,571.88 
81,186.00 

2,614.67 

Barrelt, 

20,070.17 

81,186.00 

2,106.88 
20,648.12 
81,186.00 

1,587.88 

BwrOi, 
28,880.46 
81.186.00 
2,806.54 
18,798.88 
31,186.00 
17,802.17 

BwrOi. 
10,101.24 

Safety  ospaolty  of  available  tWDks 

31,186.00 

BzoMiayaUaSle  tankage  over  stocks 

Iff  Stvftkff , , ,  

11,004.76 
7,810.62 

Safety  capacity  of  available  tanks 

81,186.00 

Excess  aTadaSfetanka^  over  stocks 

80  Stocks 

28,866.88 
7,451.60 

BafetTflamnitv'  of  available  tankn  . . .  ,     , 

81,186.00 

Bzoess  available  tankage  over  stocks 

81  Stocks                       s.Tr 

28,784.40 

20,500.26 

81,186.00 

1,506.75 

5,066.88 
5,007.00 

840.17 
5,876.82 
5,007.00 

330.18 

18,500.02 
81,186.00 
12,586.08 

4,466.04 
5,007.00 
1,450.06 
8,272.05 
5,007.00 
2,634.05 

fWfAtv  /•Mw^'ltv  nt  Avftflfthl*  tjMiIra 

KTmil  ft-vallftnlA  tii.n1nk0A  nymr  stooks     

1  Stocks       . . 

4,520.20 
5,007.00 
1,886.71 
4,626.61 
5,807.00 
1,280.80 
5,202.46 
5,007.00 
614.54 

2,826.08 

Safety  capacity  of  available  tanks 

5,007.00 

Bzoess  available  tankage  over  stocks 

15  Stocks 

8,081.07 
2,061.72 

Safetvcammitv  of  available  tanks 

6,007.00 

Excess  available  tankage  over  stocks 

80  Stocks 

2,025.28 
2,860.80 

fklftltV  AATMU>ltV  nt  AVftlkkhlA  tAnV« 

5,007.00 

*;^*^*j  ^^y^'Vt  V*  " ''^••"»'«'  *""""•• 

81  Stocks 

8,546.11 

4,404,01 
5,007.00 
1,502.00 

11,608.48 
11,008.76 

2ia28 
11,608.46 
11,803.76 

210.30 

2,778.71 
5,007.00 
3,128.20 

11,671.01 
11,008.76 

281.85 
11,628.75 
11,008.76 

276.01 

flafetvfiaT>anitT  of  available  tanks  

Rximn  avaflabl'k  tenVAirA  ewar  RtnAVx 

Dotters,  Pa.: 

1  Btockif , 

6,117.75 
11,008.76 
5,786.01 
6,125.84 
11,008.76 
6,777.02 
0,854.64 
11,003.76 
2,040.12 

11,577.52 

Safety  capacity  of  available  tanks 

11,008.76 

Excess  avadaSle  tankage  over  stocks 

16  Stocks       

826.24 
11,515.52 

Safety  capacity  of  available  tanks 

11,008.76 

Excess  aviOlaSle  tankage  over  stocks 

80  Stocks                               

888.24 
11,461.60 

flafetv  raTMM>itv  of  available  tanks  

11,008.76 

Excess  available  tankage  over  stocks 

81  Stacks          .      .  ...       

442.17 

11,671.01 

11,008.76 

281.85 

128,478.01 
134,743.41 

5,264.50 
182.081.02 
134,743.41 

1,812.38 

11,577.52 

11,008.76 

826.24 

120,488.00 
134,748.41 

5,256.82 
128,888.00 
134,748,41 

6,860.41 

flafetv  n^TMinitv  of  itvaf  labl^  famln 

Excess  available  tAninkPA  nvmr  gtocks 

oacity,Pa.: 

I>ate»- 

1  Stocks 

120,866.20 
184,743.41 

5,887.12 
127,708.26 
134.743.41 

7,040.15 
125,082.06 
134,743.41 

8,761.36 

124,204.82 

Safetrcaracitv  of  available  tanks 

184,743.41 

Excess  available  tankage  over  stocks 

16  Stocks 

10,580.00 
121,462.68 

Safety  capacity  of  available  tanks 

184,743.41 

Excess  availaSle  tankage  over  stocks 

SO  Stocks 

18,280.88 
106,770.18 

Safetv  ramcity  of  available  tanks 

184,748.41 

Excess  available  tankage  over  stocks 

81  fltwkn                                                     

28,078.28 

182,288.84 

184,748.41 

^505.07 

65,604.53 
65,666.64 

122,138.40 
184,743.41 
12,600.02 

65,118.72 

6^666.54 

536w82 

Sefetv  camcftv  of  available  tanks , 

BxcesB  available  tankitfe  over  stocks 

TtasvIIfePa.: 
Dataa- 

I  Stocks 

64,830.02 

65,666.54 

816.52 

62,080.81 

SirfMy  capacity  of  available  tanks 

65,65&64 

Excess  avaflaSle  tankage  over  stocks 

3,615.78 

88.00 

64,667.10 

65,655.64 

068.44 

^s  fltofinf ', T 

66,820.27 
65,666.64 

64,263.82 

65,655.54 

1,802.22 

50,087.06 

Safety  capaeltv  of  available  tanks 

65,655.54 

Excess  avaflable  tankage  over  stocks 

6,618.48 

Excess  stocks  ovar  available  tankage 

80  Stocks 

173.73 
65,604.53 
65,666.54 

54,704.82 

Safety  capacity  of  available  tanks 

66,665.54 

Excess  avails£le  tankA?e  over  stocks 

10,86L22 

Excess  stocks  over  avafl^le  tankage 

81  stocks ~  .T: 

38.00 

63,063.06 

65,666.64 

1,672.48 

78,  OIL  01 
75,326.00 

2,814.00 
73,100.80 
75,826.00 

2,18&20 

60,806.60 

65  666.54 

4,848.85 

08,260.26 
ill2,e6L00 

14  301.74 
103,606.56 
ill^66L00 

^054.44 

Safety  oapaotty  of  available  tanks 

0 

Kxcns  'available  tankaee  over  stocks 

1  Stoflika 

68,060.64 
75,326.00 

6366.86 
72,843.43 
75,826.00 

2,482.57 

106,506.00 

Safety  c^Mdty  of  available  tanks 

112,66L00 

Excess  avaflaSle  tankage  over  stocks 

15  Stocks 

7,064.01 
06,278.15 

Safety  capacity  of  avaUablatMiks 

112,66L00 

Bxnismfli&a  tankage  over  stocks 

14,882.86 

>  New  tank  added  Inly  17, 1014. 
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Stations. 


June,  1914. 


July,  1014. 


Aug.,  1914. '  Sept.,  1914. 


FBimBTLYANIA.  GBADK  OIL-HMmtinued. 

ConopoUs,  Pa.— Continued. 
Dates— Continued. 

80  8tO(flB 

Safety  capacity  of  available  tanks 

Excess  available  tankage  over  stocks., 

81  BtookB 

Safety  capacity  of  available  tanks 

Excess  available  tankage  over  stocks . 

Great  Belt,  Pa.: 
Dates— 

1  Stocks 

Safety  cqpadty  of  available  tanks 

Excess  available  tankage  over  stocks. , 

15  Stocks 

Saf^  capadty  of  available  tanks 

Excess  available  tankage  over  stocks. . 

80  Stocks 

Safety  capacity  of  available  tanks 

Excess  available  tankage  over  stocks . . 

31  Stocks 

Safety  c^>acity  of  available  tanks 

Excess  available  tankage  over  stocks. 
Pine  Grove,  W.  Va.: 
Dates— 

1  Stocks 

Safety  c^>acity  of  available  tanks 

Excess  available  tankage  over  stocks . . 

16  Stocks 

Safety  capacity  of  available  tanks 

Excess  available  tankage  over  stocks.. 

80  Stocks 

Safety  capacity  of  available  tanks ..',. 

Excess  available  tankage  over  stocks. . 
31  Stocks 

Safety  capadty  of  available  tanks 

Excess  available  tankage  over  stodks. , 
Ifocniiitown,  W.  Va.: 

IStodks 

Safety  capacity  of  available  tanks 

Excess  available  tankage  over  stocks . , 

16  Stocks 

Safety  capacity  of  available  tanks .... , 
Excess  available  tankage  over  stocks. 

80  Stocks 

Safety  capacity  of  available  tanks 

Excess  available  tankage  over  stocks . . 

31  Stocks 

Safety  capad^  of  available  tanks 

Excess  available  tankage  over  stocks. , 


Barrelt. 
71,m64 
76,3».00 
4,118.46 


BarrOt. 


Bwrdt. 


5,886.82 
12,056.00 
6,168.18 
11,975.16 
12,056.00 
79.84 
11,960.44 
12,056.00 
06.66 


97,020.06 
112,66L00 
15,640.94 


11,969.44 
12,065.00 

96.56 
11,959.44 
12,055.00 

96.66 


106,442.20 

112,66L0O 

6,21&71 


11,935.86 
13,055.00 

119.14 
11,878.12 
12,065.00 

17&88 


98,622.27 

102,147.00 

3,624.73 

98,998.88 

102,147.00 

3,148.12 

99,778.17 

102,147.00 

2,368.83 


11,041.10 

12,066.00 

113.00 


100,40L72 
102,147.00 
1,745.28 
101,377.93 
102,147.00 
760.07 


11,825.22 

12,066.00 

220.78 


151,634.02 
211,107.00 

60,562.06 
184,133.05 
211,107.00 

27,063.06 


68,044.26 

«72,790.00 

4,754.74 

71,010.77 

72,700.00 

870.23 

72,110.02 

72,700.00 

688.08 


140,837.52 

X211,107.00 

61,350.48 


72,110.02 
72,709.00 

688.08 
72,036.53 
72,799.00 

762.47 


171,800.42 

211,197.00 

39,806w58 


71,968.63 
72,790.00 

840.37 
71,810.34 
72,700.00 

070.66 


71,058.63 

72,700.00 

840.87 


71,680.70 

72,700.00 

1,100.30 


JBorrelt. 

80,8ai» 
113,06L05 

22, 788. 73 


11,814.64 
13,056.00 

a4a» 

11.7tL74 
12,05&e0 

201 3S 

ii,es7.s 

12,OS6uOO 
367.62 


170,<87.S 
2U,  197.00 

40,609167 
10,250.83 
211,107.00 

27,987.17 
104,  Sn.  41 
211,197.00 

16,3U.» 


71,08Bl70 
72,790lOO 

1,100130 
71,88SlS4 
72,790.00 

1,21116 
71,406l87 
72,790100 

1,309.13 


I  New  tank  added  July  17, 1014. 

s  New  tanks  added  July  16  and  July  31, 1014. 

«  Put  in  service  AprO,  1014. 

During  the  year  1914,  the  South  Perm  Oil  Company  purchased 
from  56  to  100  per  cent  of  the  oil  produced  on  the  Imes  of  The  Buckeye 
Pipe  Line  Company,  The  Eureka  Pipe  Line  Company,  and  The  Cum- 
berland Pipe  line  Company.  The  chief  executive  of  the  company,  in 
response  to  an  inquiry  as  to  whether  his  company  had  at  any  time 
stopped  buying  all  or  any  part  of  the  crude  oil  produced  in  the  fidds 
in  which  its  purchases  are  usually  made,  rephed  that — 

We  never  stopped  buying  entirely;  but  during  the  month  of  August,  1914,  ve 
reduced  our  purchasee  to  about  one-third  of  the  normal  production.  The  reason  far 
this  wBfl  the  European  war  paralyzed  the  export  buainess  so  that  we  were  unable  to 
find  a  market  for  our  oil.    In  September  we  bought  the  normal  production  again. 

The  Producers  and  Refiners  Oil  Company  purchases  all  the  oil 
produced  by  wells  to  which  its  lines  are  connected.    This  companj 
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curtailed  the  purchase  of  crude  oil  during  the  year  1914,  as  set  forth 
in  the  following  excerpt  from  a  letter  of  its  treasurer: 

In  answer  to  your  letter  of  April  26  relative  to  whether  this  company  stopped  pur- 
duaing  all  or  any  part  of  the  crude  oil  produced  in  fields  in  which  such  purchases  are 
nsoally  made,  would  state  this  company  purchased  only  a  part  of  the  oil  produced 
in  the  fields  from  August  1  to  Aug:ust  3,  inclusive,  and  did  not  purchase  any  oil  from 
Angost  4  to  August  14,  inclusive,  and  purchased  only  a  part  of  the  oil  produced  from 
Angost  15  to  September  25,  on  which  date  it  resumed  the  purchase  of  all  oil  that  was 
offered.  The  purchases  were  limited  as  aforesaid  for  the  reason  that  the  company 
ma  onable  to  sell  a  large  part  of  the  oil  offered,  which  condition  was  no  doubt  due  to 
the  European  war  which  had  jiist  started  and  left  the  condition  of  the  oil  business  so 
oncertain  that  it  became  a  serious  question  with  the  company  as  to  whether  or  not  it 
would  have  sufficient  storage  facilities  to  take  care  of  the  oil  produced.  Conditions 
gradually  improved  so  that  in  opinion  of  the  managers  of  the  company  it  would  be 
able  to  take  care  of  the  oil  produced,  and  therefore  resumed  the  purdiase  of  all  oil 
offered  to  it. 

The  following  concerns  operating  pipe  lines  and  purchasing  crude 
oil  in  the  Midcontinent  field  curtailed  the  running  and  purchasing 
of  oil  in  1914:  Gulf  Pipe  Line  Company  of  Oklahoma,  Magnolia  Pipe 
line  Company,  Magnolia  Petroleum  Company,  The  Texas  Company 
(m  Oklahoma  only).  The  reasons  for  this  action  are  set  forth  in 
letters  of  the  companies'  executives  which  appear  in  Appendix  IV 
hereto.  Briefly  stated,"  in  connection  with  the  Gulf  Pipe  Line  Com- 
pany of  Oklahoma,  the -Magnolia  Pipe  Line  Company,  and  The  Texas 
Company,  it  is  averred  that  the  production  of  oil  in  parts  of  Okla- 
homa exceeded  the  facilities  for  handling.  The  Magnolia  Petroleum 
Company  took  advantage  of  a  stipulation  in  its  contract  with  one 
producing  company  to  stop  running  its  oil  from  August  to  Novem- 
ber, and  advises  us  that  this  producing  company  had  facilities  for 
handling  its  own  oil. 

The  Prairie  Oil  and  Gas  Company  discontinued  the  purchasing 
and  running  of  the  oil  of  independent  producers  in  Oklahoma  between 
September  23  and  September  30,  1914.  The  reasons  ascribed  for 
thk  action  are  set  forth  in  the  subjoined  letter  from  the  vice  pres- 
id^t  and  general  counsel  of  the  company: 

Independbngb,  Kans.,  June  19, 1915, 
Mr.  C.  E.  MossEB, 

hUerstaU  Building,  Washington,  D,  C. 
Mt  Deab  Sm:  Herewith  find  answer  to  your  question  of  May  19th,  1915. 


,  Win  yoD  please  adviae  me,  at  srour  early  OGDvenienoe,  if  at  any  time  during  the  y«ar  1914  70^ 
^nftasy  stopped  purchasing  all  or  any  part  of  the  crude  petroleum  produced  in  the  territory  to  whidi  Its 
te«e  connected,  and  if  so,  will  you  please  give  the  reasons  for  refusal  to  purchase  such  crude  petroleum, 
■Id  vliat  efEect,  in  your  (pinion,  such  refusal  had  upon  the  oU  industry,  especially  upon  property  already 
(Moped  fai  the  territory  covered  by  the  operations  of  your  conq;>anyT 

Answer.  On  September  22,  1914,  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Prairie  Oil  and  Gas 
Company,  after  careful  consideration  of  its  business  and  the  producing  and  marketing 
conations  prevailing  in  the  Midcontinent  field,  determined  that  it  could  not  afford 
to  pay  more  than  55  cents  per  barrel  for  crude  oil  and  issued  instructions  to  its  pur- 
cliasing  i^nt  by  resolution  of  the  directors  as  follows: 

Be  U  rmtoti.  That  E.  T.  Patterson,  as  treasurer  and  purchasing  agent  of  this  company,  he,  and  he  is 
**eby,  directed  to  poet  and  pay  for  all  oil  purchased  by  this  company  in  the  Midcontinent  field  OP  this  aad 
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dftj  of  September,  m4,  and  thereaftsr  untU  ofOierwlse  dir^^ 
ttspnsideQt,  66  oeats  per  banel. 

Alter  audi  price  waa  announced  and  established  by  the  Prairie  Oil  and  Gas  Com- 
pany, and  on  Hie  same  day,  Hie  Corporation  Commission  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma 
issued  its  order  in  relation  to  the  production,  sale,  and  purchase  of  crude  oil  within 
the  state  of  Oklahoma  in  words  and  figures  following,  to  wit: 

it  It  ft0r«bf  ordaretf,  That  aU  prodnoen  diaU  not  take  mcve  on  fhmi  tbelr  ^^^ 
market  at  66  oents  per  banel,  or  stored  In  regulation  steel  tankage,  untU  the  1st  day  of  October,  1014;  that 
the  rales  and  ragolatlons  for  the  curtailing  of  the  produotion  will  be  considered  by  the  Commission  at  the 
hearing  on  September  28,  at  which  time  it  will  be  determined  how  long  the  price  shall  oontinne  at  65  cents 
per  barrel  with  a  view  of  raising  the  same  to  76  cents  per  barrel,  the  basis  which  the  commission  has  found 
to  be  Jnst  to  prevent  waste.  The  oommiasion  will  also  consider  roles  and  regulations  with  lelBcence  to 
storing  oU  with  a  view  of  limiting  the  storing  to  a  mininmm  amount. 

It  ii  jiiHktr  ordered ,  lliat  no  common  purohasn  or  other  purdiaser  of  crude  oil  in  the  state  of  O  klahoma 
■hall  buy  oil  at  a  price  less  than  65  cents  per  barrel  until  further  ordered  by  the  commission. 

For  the  hearing  of  September  28,  the  commission  suggests  that  the  business  interests,  induding  the  oU 
prodncereas  well  as  other  affiliated  interests,  give  full  consideration  to  the  plan  outlined;  that  is,  the  cur^ 
tailing  of  production  to  the  reasonable  market  demands  and  in  what  manner  this  can  beet  be  done,  that 
the  commission  may  have  the  benefit  of  their  business  Judgment.  The  commission  can  give  but  little 
consideration  to  the  opinions  based  upon  self-interests  alone,  but  invites  a  consideration  of  the  subject 
ftom  a  broad  public  and  business  standpoint  with  that  iron  will  of  determination  that  characterised 
Andrew  Jackson. 

In  wUnenn  whereof ,  We  have  hereunto  set  our  hands  and  affixed  the  seal  of  the  commission  this  the  29d 
day  of  September,  A.  D.  1914. 

The  substance  of  this  order  was  published  in  the  newspapers  immediately  and  com- 
municated by  telephone  from  the  office  of  the  corporation  commission  at  Oklahoma 
City  to  the  Prairie  Oil  and  Gas  Company,  and  after  due  consideration,  on  the  23d  of 
September,  1914,  the  matter  was  given  consideration  by  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Prairie>Oil  and  Gas  Company  duly  convened,  and  the  following  resolution  adopted, 
to  wit: 

Whereaa,  The  Corporation  Commlwloii  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma  hasheretotorelsBoedttsorderprohlbitlng 
any  person,  firm,  or  corporation  from  purchasing  oil  in  the  state  of  Oklahoma  at  a  price  less  than  65  cents 
per  barrel;  and 

Whereas,  we  are  advised  by  W.  S.  Fitspatrick,  our  general  counsel,  that  to  purchase  oil  within  Vtm  state 
of  Oklahoma  as  we  are  now  doing  at  the  price  of  55  cents  per  barrel  would  be  a  violation  of  the  terms  of 
said  order,  and  probably  cause  this  company  to  be  drawn  into  Utigation  with  the  officers  of  the  state  of 
Oklahoma  and  such  unik-iendly  producers  as  might  see  fit  to  insist  that  the  Oklahoma  CorporatioQ  Com- 
missioD  had  a  right  to  fix  the  jffice  at  which  crude  oil  should  be  sold  in  the  state  of  Oklahoma;  and 

Whereas,  after  full  discussion  of  the  producing  and  marketing  conditions  in  Oklahoma  and  such  places 
as  Oklahoma  oil  can  be  marketed ,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  this  company  can  not  afford  to  pay  for  erode 
oU  at  the  price  fixed  by  such  order  of  the  Oklahoma  Corporation  Commission: 

NbWftherefore,  be  U  retolved,  That  E.  T.  Patterson,  treasurer  and  oil-purchasing  agent  of  this  oompany, 
be,  and  he  is  hereby,  instructed  to  purchase  no  more  oil  from  wells  situated  in  the  state  of  Oklahoma  unto 
otherwise  directed  by  this  boerd  of  directors,  or  until  such  tixne  as  oil  niay  be  purchased  at  the  price  oflered 
by  this  company  In  the  usual  manner  and  course  of  business  without  violation  of  any  existing  law  or  order 
of  the  Corporation  Commission  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma;  and 

Be  it  further  retolved.  That  W.  F.  Gates,  superintendent  of  the  pipe  lines  of  this  company,  be,  and  he  is 
hereby,  directed  to  run  no  ofl  from  wells  or  tanks  situated  in  the  state  of  Oklahoma  and  owned  by  any 
person  other  than  the  Prairie  OH  and  Oas  Company  until  ordered  and  directed  so  to  do  by  the  president 
of  this  company. 

From  and  after  the  passage  of  this  resolution  the  Prairie  Oil  and  Gas  Company 
discontinued  purchasing  oil  in  the  state  of  Oklahoma  until  about  the  SOth  day  of 
September,  when  the  Corporation  Commission  of  Oklahoma  modified  its  order  as 
hereinbefore  set  out  in  such  manner  as  allowed  this  company  to  purchase  oil  at  55 
cents  per  barrel  without  violating  the  order  of  said  commission.  Immediately  upon 
such  modification  this  company  resumed  purchasing  oil  in  that  state  as  it  had  there- 
tofore done  and  has  continued  so  to  do  down  to  the  present  time. 

We  do  not  think  that  our  action  in  this  matter  had  any  effect  on  the  production  in 
the  Midcontinent  field,  the  time  being  so  short  before  we  again  entered  the  market  as  a 
purchaser  of  oil. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

W.  S.  FnzPATBiox. 
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ReioluHon  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  dated  September  28,  1914,  requeeting  the 
hUenUUe  Commerce  Commienon  to  xnveetigate  the  several  phases  of  the  arude-petroleum 
industry. 

Resolved,  That  the  Interstate  Commerce  CommiBsioii  be  requested  to  make  thorough 
investigation  of  the  conditionB  prevailing  and  that  have  prevailed  in  the  states  of 
New  Y(ffk,  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia,  Oklahoma,  and  Ohio,  or  elsewhere,  affecting 
the  production,  transportation,  and  marketing  of  crude  petroleum,  with  especial 
reference  to  the  manner  in  which  the  market  for  same  has  been  created,  maintained, 
and  controlled,  and  by  whom,  and  the  effect  of  such  market  and  the  maintenance 
and  control  thereof  upon  the  inducement  of  capital  to  seek  investment  in  the  oil 
buflineaB,  and  especially  in  the  development  of  new  fields. 

Said  Commission  shall  also  ascertain  what  connection  or  relation  of  any  kind  has 
existed  or  now  exists  between  or  among  any  two  or  more  of  the  pipe-line  companies 
which  have  been  or  are  now  transporting  crude  oil  within  said  fields,  together  with 
whaty  if  any,  common  ownership,  interest,  or  control  has  at  any  time  existed  or  now 
exists  between  such  pipe  lines  or  any  of  them,  and  the  various  agencies  that  have 
purchaaed  crude  oil  in  said  states  since  1890,  and  what  disposition  such  agencies  have 
made  of  the  crude  oil  so  purchased,  and  to  whom  it  has  been  turned  ovw  for  refining 
and  mannfacture,  and  under  what  conditions,  with  the  objeot  of  asc^laining  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate  whether  the  charge  is  true  that  substantially  the  same 
interests  have  operated  the  pipe  lines,  made  the  market,  bought  the  crude  oil,  refined 
it,  and  fixed  the  price  of  the  refined  products,  and  whether  in  such  respect  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  have  been  violated. 

Said  Commission  shall  also  inquire  into  and  ascertain  if  it  is  true  that  said  pipe-line 
companies  or  any  of  them  have  recently  stopped  taking  all  or  any  part  of  the  crude 
oQ  produced  by  independent  producers  into  tanks  to  which  such  pipe-line  companies 
have  connected  their  pix>e  lines,  and  whether  it  is  true  that  said  purchasing  agencies 
or  any  of  them  have  recently  stopped  purchasing  all  or  any  part  of  the  crude  oil  so 
produced  by  independent  producers  in  said  states,  together  with  any  information  the 
Oommission  may  be  able  to  obtain  as  to  the  reasons  for  such  refusal  to  run  and  purchase 
oO,  and  what  effect  the  same  is  having  upon  the  oil  industry  and  especially  properties 
already  developed  in  the  states  named. 

Said  Commission  shall  report  to  the  Senate  its  findings,  together  with  the  evidence 
tiJ^en,  when  its  work  hereunder  is  completed. 
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Deliveries  of  crude  oU  by  pipe  lines. 
THE  BUCKEYE  PIPE  LINE  COMPANY. 


1897 

1898 

1899 

Barrels. 

Percent. 

Barrels. 

Percent. 

Barrels. 

P«r«Bt. 

H6nry  Lewis 

18,926,732.42 

99.37 

8,682,552.84 
3,659,210.57 

300.00 

25.00 

1,777.98 

1  295.93 

1,440,000.00 

51.89 
21.87 
17.61 

Jaznffi  McOflft 

' 

P.  «.  Tm«nw 

18,045,874.82 

96.01 

H.  H.Moody 

2,000.00 

.01 

Seoor&Bell. 

Montgomery  &  SUtt 

.01 

.01 

8.61 

P.  J.  Poole 

Standard  Ofl  Co.  (Ohio) 

The  ^ft?rt  fi^de  "Bfmk  Co ...... . 

119,000.00 

.62 

728,000.00 
1,200.00 
8,847.87 
8,000.00 

.81 

First  National  Bank  of  Findlay 
C.  D.  Baxter 

.M 

815.17 
115.73 

The  Warner  Oil  Co 

Oeorse  Kalb 

677.09 
6.61 
05.01 

R.  J.  Cooper ;.. 

Oil  purchase  aeoount 



Total 

19,047,732.42 

100.00 

16,732,584.80 

100.00 

18,787,609.90 

160.01 

1900 

1901 

1903 

Barrels. 

Percent. 

Barrels. 

Percent. 

Barrels. 

Pereent. 

PUBCHASEBS. 

p.  B.  Trainor 

19,094,146.89 
999,500.00 

96.02 
4.97 

18,359,120.18 

947,000.00 

3,176.05 

95.06 

4.90 

.02 

16,964,138.24 
1,123,000.00 

«.<9 

Standard  OU  Co.  (Ohio) 

E.  B.  Mitchell......... 

6.31 

M.  D.  Show ^... 

895.88 

.01 

F.  M.  BeU 

881.20 
14.90 

7firnfK9  H.  Baker 

W.  H.  Dufur 

250.00 

Pennsylvania  Title  &  Trust 
Co 

5,207.07 

8.86 

8,5ia69 

.03 

C.  C.  Lawson 



0.  C.  Bestjr 

.02 

Total 

20,094,792.27 

100.00 

19,318,914.01 

100.00 

18,067,138.24 

100.0 

1903 

1904 

Barrels. 

Percent. 

Barrels. 

PeroBiL 

P.  fl.  Trainor ..„.,.. 

18,038,309.37 

329,476.31 

71.41 

98.21 
1.79 

16,071,531.73 
230,000.00 

n.9 

Btandard  Oil  Co.  f  Ohlo> , . . 

1.41 

C.  C.  Lawaon 

Total 

18.367.857.09 

100.00 

lA.  801.581. 78 

moo 

»'      ' 
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Delwenes  of  crude  ail  by  pipe  Ztn<»— Continued.* 
THE  BUCKEYE  PIPE  LIKE  COMPAKY-Gontlnaed. 


igo6 


Barrels.        P«r  ooit. 


1906 


Barrels.        Pwoant. 


PUBCHASEB8. 


P.8.Traii]or 

Standard  OU  Co.  (Ohio) . 

Solar  Bcfiziing  Co 

Craig  Ofl  Co 

TlieOhioOflCo 

P.R.BaUiiigflr 

P.M.  Sharp 


13,222,003.81 
801,000.00 


•7.76 
2.22 


200.00 
2,240.15 


9,840,024.20 

484,000.00 

881,880.01 

50,000.00 

841.88 


87.66 

4.07 

7.80 

.47 


.02 


Total. 


18,625,449.00 


100.00 


10,664,782.15 


100.00 


1907 


Barrels.      Peroeot 


1906 


Barrels.      Percent. 


1909 


Barrels.      Percent. 


P.8.Tralnor 

Standard  OUCo.  (Ohio).. 
Solar  ReOning  Co 


OrateOUCo.. 
TheOh 


[>htoOllCo 

Wyandotte  ReOnedei  Co 

Total 

DMLIVSBIB8.1 

Atkntie  BeOning  Co.,  Marcos 
Hook,  Pa 

Atiantio  Beflning  Co.,  PhUa- 
deiphfcCPalTiT..... , 

Atlantie  defining  Co.,  Frank- 

lin    P* 

Atlaotio  Beiining'  Co.','  P^ 


7,486,188.70 

864,000.00 

262.45 

420,000.00 

1,741.44 


90.61 
4.28 


6,685,258.99 
504,000.00 


88.45 

6.72 


5.09 
.02 


860,000.00 
%835.09 


4.80 


7,035,640.80 

420,599.26 

79.834.97 

405,000.00 

1,646.84 

700.00 


8,262,177.60 


100.00 


7,501,604.06 


100.00 


7,048,421.86 


Pa. 


Cta?od^<^.,_Toi^,  Ohio., 


rered  to  wagon 
Vteedom  Oil  Works,  Freedom, 

Hnrling'oaWQria^'iforiette^ 

Ohio 

Solar  RaOningCcuLima,  Ohio 
StmdardOUCo.  WoriaN9. 1, 

Clevelazid,  Ohio :.... 

StKidard  Oil  Co.  WorksNo.  2, 

Lodl,Ohio c 

Standard  OflCa  (OhIo),Cleye- 

land,Ohlo 

Standard  OUGa  (Sew  Jersey), 

.Unloorllle,  N.  Y 

Standard  OITCa  (New  Jersey), 

Cnterlvidge,  Pa 

Standard  Oil  Oou  of  New  York, 

Olean,N.Y 


608,149.64 

8,034,660.87 

74,896.13 

6,640.89 
414,660.12 


6.96 

80.17 

.74 

.06 
4.12 


42,072.24 
62,586. 65 


.42 

.62 


2,413,618.68 

490,086.60 

8,222.56 

860,160.08 

1.86 

87a  21 

24,414.22 
0.88 


2&20 
6.12 


.09 
8.76 


2,870,081.76 

804,176.77 

5,482.24 
406,646.98 


48,02X41 
1,680.10 


1,68L47 

853,302.68 

5,090,174.69 

447,760.00 


.02 
8.61 
50.01 
4.45 


l,2ea97 

443,056.80 

5,757,063.06 

74,625.00 


.01 

.01 

4.68 

60.11 

.78 


.     70,887.42 

420,500.26 

8,272,796.31 


on  CajNev  Jersey), 
ParkarsboTg,  W.  Va 

Standard  Oil  Co.,  Whiting, 
iDd 

W/andotte  Refining  Co., 
CcBwfixd,  Ohio 

Total 


2,279.71 
686.46 


2,166.06 


.02 


a03,186w85 
1,660.94 


1,606.46 


10,067,750.35 


100.00 


9,678,168.49 


100.00 


8,014,645.98 


88.57 

6.29 

1.01 

6.10 

.02 

.01 


100.00 


86.92 

7.41 

.07 
6.07 


.60 
.02 


1.00 
6.25 
40.84 


8.78 


.02 


loaoo 


1  Information  can  not  be  secured  prior  to  1907. 
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FTtiftrgrfHiTf  mr^r  oU  by  pipe  Zuie^— Oontinaed. 
TSS  BVCKXTB  PIPE  LINE  OOICPANT-Cootfaiaed. 


1010 


Barrels.      Peromt. 


>4,.,*^4O4lO0L(Olii0).. 
'    '      rCo 


%>^aJott»  lUflnflries  Co... 


Total. 


DEUVEsaa, 


ri-la- 


AOMitlc  H^-i^ii^ 

Atiantio  keOJoini  Co.,"  Frank- 


lin, Pa 

Atlantic  Refining  Co.,  Pitts- 
burgh. Pa 

Craig  Oil  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio.... 

HurUng  Oil  vVorks,  Marietta, 
Ohio 

Imperial  OU  C«.,  Ltd 

Marr,  Chas.  H.,  agent 

Solar  Refining  Ck).,  Lima,  Ohio 

Standard  Oil  Co.  Works  No.  8, 
lH)dI,Ohlo 

Standaid  Oil  Co.  (Ohio),  Cleve- 
land, Ohio 

Standard  Oil  Co.  (New  Jersey), 
UnionvllIe^N.Y 

Standard  Oil  Co.  (New  Jersey), 
Centerbrldge,  Pa 

Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  York, 
Clean, N.y 

Standard  Oil  Cx).  (New  Jersey), 
Parkersbm^,  W.  Va 

Wyandotte  Refining  Co., 
Crawford,  Ohio 


Total. 


6,682,433.47 


686,300.00 
60,638.25 

385,000.00 
1,103.18 
5,750.00 


7,671,118.00 


3,377,662.43 

231,806.74 

2,008.66 
883,788.40 

46,248.73 


1,138.57 

60,683.25 

586,106.60 

1,043,815.81 


817,418.26 
2,166.77 
5,751.18 


6,048,002.03 


86.46 


7.64 
.70 

5.02 
.01 
.08 


100.00 


48.61 
8.10 


.03 
6.58 


.66 


•    .02 

.87 

8.44 

27.06 


4.67 
.06 
.06 


100.00 


1011 


Bamls.      Peront. 


5,635,566.00 
110,356.00 
453,870.08 
41,210.70 
345,000.00 
147,440.12 
6,000.00 


6,730,433.08 


2,856,118.08 

158,088.86 

2,863.03 
865,840.26 

81,600.82 


2,065.07 

20,808.35 

702,286.00 

8,445,408.14 

140,250.00 

268,600.20 

1,540.07 

6,006.44 


8,000,008.10 


88.60 
1.64 
6.74 

.61 
5.13 
3.10 

.00 


100.00 


35.66 
1.08 


.08 
4.44 


.06 

.87 

8.77 

48.02 

1.86 

6.86 

.02 

.06 


100.00 


1012 


Barrels.      Peroent. 


4,010,441.74 


2.88 

36,000.00 

2,760,677.00 


6,834,033.11 


3,360,183.61 

00,400.65 

1,868.58 
860,160.64 

83,806.41 

n.25 

370.62 

2,778.20 

60.61 

1,150,012.82 

1,575,512.01 

166,000.00 

946,006.^ 

146.55 

1,800.89 


7,064,804.48 


1013 


Barrels. 


Peront. 


1914 


Barrels.        Per 


PXniCHABBRS. 


Booth  PeimOfl  Co., 
The  Ohio  Ofl  Co. . . . 


3,618,217.02 
2,714,506.30 


57.13 
42.87 


8,485,310.06 
2,707,176.81 


Total. 


6,332,813.32 


100.00 


6,103,485.87 


AtlantloReflningCo.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 

Atlantic  Refining  Co.,  Franklin,  Pa 

AtlanticReflningCo.,  Pittsbnreh,  Pa 

American  Refining  Co..  Franklui,  Pa 

Craig  0 11  Co.jToledo,  Ohio 

Huffing  Oil  Works,  Marietta,  Ohio 

Imperial  OU  Co.,  Ltd, 

Marr,  Chas .  H. ,  agent 

Standard  OU  CorWorks  No.  3.  Lodl,  Ohio 

Standard  Oil  Co.  (Ohio),  aeveland,  Ohio 

Standard  Oil  Co.  (New  Jersey),  UnlonTllle,  N.  Y.. 
Standard  Oil  Co.  (New  Jersey),  Centerbrldge,  Pa. 
Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  York,  Olean,  N.  Y. 


Standard  Oil  Co.  (New  Jersey),  Olean,  N.  Y 
Standard  Oil  Co.  (New  Jersey),  Bayonne  and  Bay- 
way,  N.J 

Standard  Oil  Co.  (New  Jersey),  ParkerBborg,  W.  Va. 

South  PennOU  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 

Standard  Oil  Co.,  Bayonne,  N.  J 

Vacuum  Ofl  Co.,  Olean,  N.Y 


1,428,042.30 

213,538.66 

3,474.27 

3.67 

366,453.66 

31,718.03 

331,77L47 

1,408.74 

18.03 

450,05L64 

3,300,100.66 

1,428,113.88 

145,815.46 


3L11 

3.14 

.04 


75,018.70 
18  786.36 
1,938.87 


5.41 
.33 

4.00 
.03 


848,78L48 
'i,'6S8,'a66.*33' 


6.65 
83.51 
21.10 

3.15 


306,118.58 


600,037.87 
1,301,887.06 


L19 


518,030.88 
448,608.83 


5.06 
170,065.18 


3.66 


30,776.00 
'666,'043.'83' 


Total 6,768,570.47 


100.00 


6,688,033.48 
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DeKvmes  ofavde  oil  by  pipe  Ztner— Continued. 

THE  EUREKA  PIPE  LINE  COMPANY. 


1892 

1893 

1804 

Barrelfl. 

Peroflnt. 

Barrels. 

Percent. 

Barrels. 

Percent 

Bmvjl-vH 

3,432,701.11 

100.00 

7,414,204.43 

100.00 

8,006,804.18 

loaoo 

1805 

1896 

1897 

Barrels. 

Percent 

Baiiels. 

Percent 

Barrels. 

Percent 

HSirT  LfflWiS.  ..,.^,^r-^-rr.-,T. 

7,438,166.60 

100.00 

9,811,997.11 

100.00 

12,134,410.47' 
376.00 
614.04 
13,996.32 
11,760.96 
29,696.86 
2,000.00 

99.6a 

Q  B  West 

ABdT  Bnniiwr. ...-,-  r  -  - 

A  C'  J«ckwn  . , 

.12 

E  A.  l>arham .. ...r.,.r.. 

.10 

E  Tf  JflDfiinffSf  4  Brof- . .T. , T r 

.24 

.02 

Total 

7,438,166.60 

100.00 

9,811,997.11 

100.00 

12,192,763.66 

loaoo 

\ 

1888 

1899 

1900 

Banelfl. 

Percent. 

Barrels. 

Percent 

Barrels. 

Percent 

Hnrr  Lewis 

7,791,064.81 

3,347,634.36 

2,441,355.11 

2,032.06 

3.68 

46,652.64 

600.00 

301. 15 

6,656.59 

77.82 

7,437.14 

562.74 

67.11 

24.54 

17.90 

.01 

Ih.  mpOw           

P  B  Tr&inor     

13,978,483.26 

09.93 

16,414,446.74 

100.00 

0.B  West 

A.C  JaeJcwm 

E.  H  Jennlneii  A  f^PMiT  -  r  - 1  -  - 

.34 

C^wBn&Beed 

3,397.98 

.02 

TkmMva  aimI  Pmdnciirff  1^9T*k . 

.04 

E.R  Knnp      

J.K  'CampDeU 

.06 

C.S.Rtteoie 

w  K*.Xmttv\j.      

7,200.00 

.05 

Total 

13,642,267.10 

100.00 

13.989,081.24 

100.00 

16,414,446.74 

100.00 

1901 

1902 

1903 

Barrels. 

Per  cent. 

Barrels. 

Percent 

Barrels. 

Percent 

^. ».  Tralnor  

14,217,496.94 
3;496.60 

99.98 
.02 

12,811,739.23 

100.00 

12,614,488.11 

100.00 

O.C.Best 

Total 

14,220,993.54 

100.00 

12,811,739.23 

100.00 

12,514,488.11 

100.00 

' 

1904 

1906 

1906 

Barrels. 

Percent. 

Barrels. 

Percent 

Barrels. 

Percent 

P.B.TralBor.   

12,088,390.60 

100.00 

11,064,806.26 

100.00 

9,606,142.86 

100.00 
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Deliveries  of  crude  oil  by  pipe  lines — Continued. 

THE  EXTREKA  PIPE  LINE  COllPANY-ContinuAd. 


1007 

1008 

1000 

Barrels. 

Percent 

Barrels. 

Percent 

Barrels. 

Percent. 

PUBCHASEB. 

P.S.TraInor 

8,444,387.40 

100.00 

8,723,553.12 

100.00 

10,058,118.23' 

100.00 

Standard  Oil  Co.  (New  Jer- 

StoSdard    Oil   Co.*' of*  New* 
York,  OleaiL  N.  Y 

3,520,048.24 

42.27 

4,022,530.72 

57.07 

.6,502,002.68 

1,233,600.22 

553,074.54 

842,665.00 

633,250.50 

2,355.52 

66.88 

12.53 

Standard  Oil  Co.  (New  Jer- 
sey),  ParkersbuK,  W.  Va. . . 

lin,Pa...,Tr:..... 

AUantio  Refiboing  Co.,  Phila- 
delphia, PaTlTT. ... . 

041,542.24 

028,884.82 

2,040,301.72 

11.28 
11.12 
35.33 

854,430.66 

050,063.63 

1,806,124.10 

0.01 
11.01 
22.01 

6.61 
8.55 
6.43 

AtlanticReflning  Co.,  Pitts- 
buigh,Pa.TrrT..... 

.02 

Total 

8,348,867.02 

100.00 

8,625,140.10 

100.00 

0,858,037.64 

100.00 

1010 

1011 

1012 

Barrels. 

Percent. 

Barrels. 

Percent 

Barr^ 

Percent. 

PURCHASEB8. 

P.S.Trainor 

10,053,20^32 

100.00 

8,734,570.50 
123,000.00 
303,746.45 

04.41 
1.83 
4.20 

Pure  Oil  Co 

South  Penn  Oil  Co 

11,203,136.44 

100.00 

Total 

10,053,202.32 

100.00 

0,251,326.04 

100.00 

11,203,136.44 

100.00 

DELIVEBIES. 

standard  Oil  Co.  (New  Jer- 
sey}, Centerbridge,  Pa. 

Standard    Oil   Co.    of   New 
York,  Clean.  N.  Y 

6,308,861.15 

2,376,036.08 

008,281.66 

56.40 
21.20 
8.13 

4,061,628.53 
120,622.80 
835,116.78 

54.53 
1.83 
0.18 

6,003,066.55 

600,000.00 

037,585.02 
75,000.00 

024,521.04 

1,757,758.75 

334,266.04 

687,082.22 

60.r 

8,770.04 

53.00 
5.90 

Standard  Oil  Co.  (New  Jer- 
sey), Parkersbure,  W.  Va.. . 
Vacuum  Oil  Co.,  Clean,  N.  Y. 

8.28 
.60 

Atlantic  Refining  Co.,  Frank- 
lin, Pa... 

804,127.83 
764,203.00 

7.20 
6.84 

717,848.13 

1,055,175.00 

340,426.45 

157,701.23 

7.80 
21.40 
3.84 
1.73 

8.16 

Atlantic  Refining  Co.,  PhUa- 

15.51 

Atlantic  Refining  Co.,  Pitted 
burgh,  Pa. 

2.05 

Pure  Oil  Co.,   Parkereburg, 
W.Va....    .. 

6.00 

Miscellaneous  small  sales 

Fire  loss 

5,658.02 

.05 

483.63 

.01 

.08 

Total 

11,168,150.63 

100.00 

0^008,002.55 

100.00 

11,320,021.10 

100.00 

^ 

1013 

10i4 

Barrels. 

Percent 

Barrels. 

Percent. 

PXTBCHAaBBS. 

South  Pflnn  Oil C-o 

11,033,757.34 

24.00 

34.62 

1.43 

100.00 

0,046,405.34 

100.00 

rushing  Ar  f!^i«tifng 

PhilftHftlph^  nn     "                            

23.80 
4.76 

Hope  Natural  Gas  Co 

Total - 

11.033.817.20 

100.00 

9.046. 4Xi.QD 

100.00 

= 

===== 
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Ddivmes  of  crude  oU  by  pipe  linee — Continued. 
THE  EUREKA  PIPE  LINE  COICPANY-Continued. 


1913 

1914 

Barrels. 

Percent. 

Barrels. 

Percent. 

OBUVEBIES. 

SteDdard  Oil  Co.  (New  Jersey),  Centerbridge,  Pa. . 
Standard  Ofl  Co.  (New  Jersey),  Bayozme,  N.  J 

4,912,962.33 

46.67 

2,409,612.06 

1,896,375.67 

196,541.49 

858,870.37 

540,000.00 

892,015.07 

1,744,997.38 

167,758.68 

24,750.00 

14,484.82 

27.66 
21.68 

Slandard  Oil  Co.  of  New  Yoflc;  Oleftii,  n:  Y... .: . . . 
Standard  OflCo.  (New  Jersey),  Parkersbuig,  W.  Va. 

Vanrnm  Oil  C^  ^  Oleftll    N    Y  . . 

160,000.00 
822,681.86 
640,000.00 
1,605,684.55 
2,214,234.69 
361,373.03 

1.49 
7.65 
6.95 
14.92 
30.68 
3.37 

2.25 
9.83 
6.17 

AtiantiR  Koflnink  Co.,  ^nklin.  Pa 

10.20 

Atlantic  Reanini  Co..  Philadelphia,  Pa 

19.95 

Afltotic  Refining  Co..  Pltt8bui&,i»a 

1.92 

Sooth  Penn  Ofl  Co.,  Lacy  Station,  Pa 

.28 

Hi^  Grade  Products  Col,  St.  Marys,  W.  Va 

.17 

PoreOflCo.yParkersburg,  W.  VaT..'. 

40,232.34 
69.95 

.37 

ifkMi  ktnf^is  small  sales . 

28.66 

Total : 

10,757,128.65 

100.00 

8,745,433.90 

100.00 

GULF  PIPE  LINE  COMPANY. 

1907 

1908 

1909 

Barrels. 

Per  cent. 

Barrels. 

Percent 

Barrels. 

Percent 

Total  pnicbasee  of  Oulf  Pipe 
tWto        . 

6,626,639.80 

1 

9&60 

8,563,726.66 
249,976.69 
296,924.66 

93.99 

2.76 

,  3.26 

8,648,86L67 

97.40 

SeeorityOflCo 

93,738w42 

Lio" 

226,964.74 

2.60 

Total 

6,719,278.22 

100.00 

9,100,627.91 

100.00 

8,775,806u41 

100.00 

1,506,144.99 

74.30 

5,326,083.64 

66.62 

7,719,895.11 

308,346.41 

117,189.97 

3,884.36 

603,662.84 

1,613.93 

445.07 

193,827.38 

887.39 

49,410.05 

226,964.74 

82.73 

Ogtf  Pipe  Line  Co.,  car  and 
bam  shtpments  of  foel  ofl 
sold  by  scues  department: 
Honrton .... 

8.80 

Pflwr  Trfrke 

203,166.21 

10,316.36 

113,392.67 

978.33 

509.40 

65,886.02 

9.46 
.48 

6.28 
.05 
.02 

2.60 

326,218.61 

28,34L62 

808,979.68 

450,037.80 

126.79 

166,631.06 

3,828.22 

6,689.24 

296,924.66 

4.08 

.36 

10.12 

5.63 

1.26 

fferntoA 

.04 

Hnmble 

6.40 

l^nrKt 

.02 

Oil  for  Teasels 

2.07 
.05 
.07 

8.71 

2.08 

Port  Arthur 

.01 

flmjiv  far  shipments 

620.26 

93,738.42 

6.00 

69,260.68 

1,468.99 

1,983.91 

134.87 

423.74 

.02 
4.37 

.63 
3.43 

TiftffJ^f^  rkfl 

Ito  Envo  Ofl  Co.  (Southern 
?tfl»c  Co  ) 

3.23 
.07 
.09 
.01 
.02 

264,698.85 

2,832.50 

12,338.18 

2,710.78 

2,041.92 

1,634.36 

269.64 

289.22 

115.61 

11,036.12 

2.45 

260.26 

3.31 

16,289.98 

480.69 

5.07 

249,976.69 

99.00 

27,704.68 

3.19 
.04 
.16 
.03 
.03 
.02 

1.  M.  Ouffey'PetroIeum  Co. . . . 

74.06 
156,683.99 

Qtdf  Refining  Co.  of  Louisiana. 
Xyifclc  Bros..  Port  Arthur. . . . 

L67 

F«rt  Arthur  fiioe  ICflls. 

Dndbg  KTCftvator 

Utefiar-Moore  Lmxiber  Co 

l^ridr  Trensf^r  Co 

IM  Arthur  Rioe  Irrigating 
Co 

.14 

(!■■.  Trice  Grain  Co 

%rham  Bn» 

7^4nni(if  Mf>rrwttf  ^  <>. . . 

V.  A.  Ouyton  &  Co. 

.20 
.01 

I.F.LTobs 

BeaamflntlnigatlngCo. 

■•eorttyOflCo....^ 

3.13 

lanaaa  Ctty  Southern  Rv 

73.60 

Poet  Aithi£r  vessels ' 

.36 

v^emumt  Varhfne  Wfnln 

129.04 
49,998.68 

^ 

BtkB  department.  Gulf  Pipe 

.64 

'           ' 

Total 

2,146,907.75 

100.00 

7,994,439.40 

100.00 

9,331,975.51 

100.00 

lesoil  produced  on  lines  of  Gulf  Pipe  Line  Co.,  Gulf  Pipe  Line  Ck).  of  Oklahoma,  and  Gulf 
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DeUverieB  of  crude  oil  hy  pipe  Ztnes^-Gontiiiued. 
GX7LF  FIPB  LINB  COICPANT-Omtlnaed. 


1910 

1911 

1912 

Barrels. 

Percent 

Baireb. 

Percent 

Bainls. 

Percent 

Total  ptiidiases  of  Ontf  Pipe 
Line  Co 

3,789,328.61 
44,015.33 

98.85 
1.16 

4,644,37L36 
46,288.38 

99.01 
.99 

4,678,748.13 
361428.17 

99.23 

Hlsoallaiieous  purchases 

.77 

Total 

3,833,343.94 

100.00 

4,600,669.74 

100.00 

4,716,17L80 

loaoo 

DBUyZBIES. 

Qvitt  Reflntng  Oo 

9,622,490.33 
1,403,107.37 

79.00 
11.62 

10,364,872.48 
1,740,675.06 

72.62 
12.20 

11,061,962.32 

1,772,561.67 
276.11 

76.D4 

Gulf  Pipe  Line  Co.,  car  and 
bane  shipments  of  fuel  oil 
soldby  sales  department: 
Houston 

12.18 

Wagons. 

Soiif  Lake 

3,837.91 
534,647.86 
111,387.21 

1,016.22 

.03 
4.39 
.91 
.01 

Saiatoca 

934,50L84 

76,603.62 

246,973.01 

6.66 
.64 
L78 

702,859.34 
79,696.16 
177,996.65 
431,203.50 
237.17 

4.83 

Humble 

.56 

Lucas 

L22 

Fort  Worth 

2.06 

Rice  farmers 

316.86 
61,416.76 
44,016.33 

121,207.99 

43L73 

Oil  for  vessels 

.42 
.36 

LOO 

Sundry  car  shipments. 

Rio  Bravo  OiiCo.  (Southern 

PadflcCo.) 

J.  M.  Ouffey  Petroleum  Co 

46,288.38 

130,368.06 

13,^13.76 

146,936.71 

6,782.76 

.32 

.91 
.09 
L02 
.04 

86,428.17 

1,462.87 
64,464.62 
7i;74L56 

.25 

.01 
.37 

Oulf  Refining  Co.  of  Louisiana. 

.49 

W.  A.  Quytob  &  Co 

Beaumont  InicatingCo 

Beaumont  Ifachine  worln 

18,003.67 
142.46 

262,663.08 

799.07 

6,337.69 

350.73 

.16 

Sales  department.  Gulf  Pipe 
Line  Co.,  J.  Sealy 

2.16 
.01 
.04 

86,06L94 
753.46 

.26 
.01 

Fxeehold  Oil  Co 

Moores  Bluff  Canal  Co 

U,  088. 60 

.08 

D.M.  Watson 

25.04 

9,683.99 

499,904.58 

377.48 

20,509.06 

144.06 

Moons  Bluff  Rice  Co 

.07 

3.50 

.01 

.14 

Magnolia  Petroleum  Co 

Caddo  Lake  Oil  Co. 

Pieroe-Ford3rce  Oil  Co 

MO^onrio. 

Gordon  Oil  Co 

671.66 

9.64 

136,840.69 

1,356.46 

150.12 

6,436.07 

263.68 

70.64 

210.26 

232.67 

257.65 

148.96 

117.88 

172L07 

17.16 

2.25 

609.92 

6.30 

.01 

Caddo  Orchard  Co 

Armour  &,  Co..  Fort  W(vth. . . 

.94 

.01 

Humble  Oil  Co 

\ 

8<Mithw4Wtem  MfK?h^ca1  Co. . 

.04 

Pine  Island  Oil  Co 

Cobb  Brick  Co 

Bis  Three  Oil  Co 

Vim  Oil  Co 

BiYchfuin^m  ^  Fitcfflmnions . . . 

J.  P.  Barklev 

.01 

Mfrffifn  0^1  ro 



Bradley  Bros 

K.  C.  Weiw 

Mm^k  Pronti« . . 

Higgins  Oil  &  Ftiel  Co 

.01 

Sam  Rosen 

Total 

12,180,737.50 

100.00 

14,272.496.42 

100.00 

14,648,344.41 

100.00 
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DeUverui  ofemde  oil  6y  pipe  Ztiiet— dontiaaed. 

OULF  PIPB  LINB  G01CPAKT-4totliiiMd. 


1018 

1014                    ] 

Banels. 

Feroent 

Bttreb. 

Fercoit 

TMilpurdiasetorOiilfPipeLiiieGo 

6,068,687.08 
11,064.78 

O0l81 
.10 

6^082,644.86 
18,422.20 

O0l81 

.10 

Totel 

6,074,642.76 

loaoo 

6,046,067.06 

loaoo 

DSUVKBIIS. 

OvK^^ftnlnffOo.. r..rT 

12,076,266.26 
1,140,668.07 

8L47 
7.70 

12,040,802.66 

888,624.86 

1^804.08 

166.24 

660,000.72 

8L48 

ofl  idH  by  aiOes  deptftment: 
Houfton  

&66 

Wacoot 

.00 

floor  TAke 

fimtoa 

662,827.21 

6,406.20 

160,887.70 

640,681.84 

60  622.47 

104.74 

11,064.78 

4.47 
.04 
L16 
4.82 
.84 

8.68 

SffiK::;:::;::::;;::::::;:;::::;;::;:::::::: 

T^QfM 

216,767.88 
805,244.16 

18^641.08 
868.60 

18,422.20 
860,008.76 

40,8ia20 

18,047.27 

L86 

Part  Worth 

8.40 

Goose  Creek 

.12 

JlfM  feniMVff 

.07 

.00 

Rfo^ToOUt?o.(8oathflfnFacifkcCo.) 

8.27 

J- 11.  Ontrny  Pf  trowmn  rv> .' 

60,070.06 

.84 

.26 

<^irF4Aiiiii£Ci>.  oTT-HmMami 

.06 

1U.*«»^f  tfiu^iliM  Wnflm 

7.14 
12,082.47 

liftfliw  Phiff  OiTml  Co 

.08 

0,017.18 

208,486.44 

177,058.68 

882.66 

0,6801 86 

^648.86 

.06 

'1.28 

AiBoor  A  Co..  Fort  Worth 

LIS 

8vift&Co 

.01 

8wMi»wtfn  HTm^banlnd  r^ 

•  06 

I.P.BtfUey 

486.06 
342.62 
180.88 
828.68 
166.66 
76.66 
658.68 
162.18 
249L81 
216.10 

.02 

KtetM  on  *  "Pnel  Co 

OqB;  Colorado  A  SanteFe  Bj 

leki  Petrolram  Co ' 

SmtonLlKlitA  WatvCo 

700.64 

270.88 

67.00 

8«toS  IiSi  Wortai  

MniliSif  Oil  Co 

P.K.B«ntle7 

TootftBevfto. 

22.14 
848.42 

286.28 
746.88 
216.00 
680.40 
84a  88 
006.11 
848.18 

1,018.70 
180.06 
480.80 
676.00 
lia68 

6,884.00 
448.42 

1,482.48. 
67.26 

Prinrom  Oil  Co 

OitrlnBK  Ofl  Co 

.08 

Hflrmby  Oil  Co 

Vd4(n  Oil  Co. 

T4W  on  Co 

'VfeOflCo"              '    

'^Vi  Orrnhm  Ofl  Co 

HntfOflCo. 

.01 

J^lmOflCo           ...             

T.8.Ci06bleI 

.01 

D.  w  pnaiKl . . .  / 

Fort  Worth  Cotton  Oil  Co 

.08 

infill  Ofl  A  Qvi  Co  .                  ....      a  . 

D^  1*iftlllllff  Co. .... ! \.'..., 

•  01 

TvnntCo -. 

Total 

14,822,038.37 

100.00 

16,881,480.07 

loaoo 

INDIANA  PIPB  LINE  COMPANY. 


1808 

1800 

1000 

Barrels. 

Peroent 

Barrels. 

Percent. 

Bamls. 

Percent 

1,510,164.82 
1,042,601.06 

60.30 
40.70 

BaryLewto. 

p.8.^rr3Sr.::::.;::;:;:;::: 

C  A.  Poet  and  A.  E.  CoDTen . 

2,762,833.00 
10,000.00 

00.64 
.86 

4,470,272.82 

100.00 

Total 

2,661,656.88 

loaoo 

2,772,333.00 

loaoo 

4,470,272.82 

100.00 

8  D— 64-1— vol  41- 
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Delivmet  of  crude  oil  by  pipe  ZivMt— Continued. 

INDIANA  PIPE  UNB  C01CPANT-Coiitinis»d. 


1001 

1008 

1003 

Bands. 

Peroent 

Bands. 

Percent. 

Bands. 

Percent. 

P.B.  Tndnur 

5»731,889.80 

100.00 

7,981,435.09 

loaoo 

9,810,187.78 

100.00 

1004 

1005 

1006 

Banda. 

Pwcent 

Bands. 

P«rceQt. 

Bands. 

Percent. 

FOBOUflB. 

P.B.TwIiwr 

11,178,895.83 

100.00 

10,006»053.33 

loaoo 

8,085,371.44 

100.00 

1007 

1006 

1000 

Banala. 

P«r06Qt 

Bands. 

Percent. 

Bands. 

Peroent. 

P.  fl.Tmfnor 

5,060,645.50 

100.00 

8,380,004.13 

100.00 

3,981,760.88 

100.00 

Btendard  Oil  Co.  (New  Jer- 
a«y),UiiionTiUe,N.Y 

AtlMitlo  R«fliiing  Co.,  llAr- 
oosHod^Pa 

SteDdaidOn  Go.  (IndiaDa), 

Solsr    Rehnliig"bo^"iJmi^' 
Ohio 

4,708,400.84 

306,070.10 

78,107.36 

596.03 
14,694.16 

03.80 

5.86 

1.64 

.01 
.30 

8,115,064.03 

06.86 

8,946,180.07 

100.00 

36,406.08 

.70 

Am^wi  Wtaid^  GhiM  O)... 

5,506.16 
87,180.68 

.17 
8.60 

StMUterd  OU  Go.  (New  Jer- 
•ey).  CeatorbrMnt  P« 

Totri 

5,006,716.06 

100.00 

8,388,315.88 

100.00 

9,946,180.07 

100.00 

1010 

1011 

1019 

Bands. 

Poroent 

Bands. 

Percent 

Bands. 

Percent. 

P.  e.  Tmhior 

1,404,865.67 

100.00 

1,068,630.80 
11,870.38 

•ts 

ThftOhfoOfi^.. 

749,806.95 

106.00 

Total 

1,404,866.67 

100.00 

1,006,800.68 

100.00 

749,806.95 

100.00 

DDJVX1IB8. 

scy),  Unioiiifuief  N.  z 

StendNd  Ofl  Co;  (Ibdittia), 

1,6U,516.40 

100.00 

1,106»787.46 
4,615.38 

00.61 
.80 

715,067.48 

100.00 

Totri 

1,611,516.40 

100.00 

1,901,853.74 

100.00 

716,067.48 

100.00 
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Deliveriei  o/ertide  oil  by  pipe  Itnea— Continued. 
INDIANA  PIPE  LINE  COMPANY-Continued. 


1918 

1914 

Barrels. 

Percent 

Barrels. 

Percent 

TteOhioOflCo 

687,498.64 

loaoo 

515,206.50 

100.00 

DBLmtton. 
Standard  OflCo.  (New  Jewej),  Unkmvflle,  N.  Y 

640,852.76 

100.00 

206,960.52 

100.00 

ICAGNOLIA  PETROLEUM  COMPANY. 


1911 

1912 

1918 

1914 

Barrels. 

Per 
cent 

Barrels. 

Per 
eent 

Barrds. 

Per 
eent 

Barrels. 

Per 

cent 

Mttpiolk  Petndeam 

1,U4,888.14 
1,114,388.14 

100.00 
100.00 

2,401,8«.54 
2,491,840.54 

100.00 

loaoo 

3,679,140.81 
3,679,149.81 

100.004,723,897.47 
100.00  4,723,897.47 

100.00 

Mttpiolk  Petioleom 

100.00 

NATIONAL  TRANSIT  COMPANY. 


1800 

1900 

1901 

Ban^. 

Percent 

Barrels. 

Percent 

Barrels. 

Percent 

rUBCBASBBS. 

6,889,761.28 

100.772.65 

s  486. 71 

662.47 

85.43 

98.41 
1.44 

7,035,217.31 

106,096.97 

«684.82 

98.42 
1.47 
».01 

6,184,804.62 

32.884.58 

«  216. 16 

P.8.  Trainer. 

90.06 

kaphSeep 

Ovwbafts  and  oorreotJons  1 . . . 

.58 

tit,  A^f^nuf.      

.01 

t.M.Atwea 

'^tord  NatimuU  Ba^It  .  r 

257.53 
1,848.27 

.08 

CMdvaterOflCo 

144.71 
77.46 

GiMlsOfl  Works 

46.53 

712.90 

280.48 

1,300.00 

33.26 

F.R.Qieai. 

.01 

Hitteii^fm^  onr^ 

727.35 

.01 

VUbd  sSonedv 

.02 

ic!uiK!TT?..... 

143.93 

I-Mirte       

273.76 
2,489.06 
1,506.38 

lAMrraOflCo 

.04 
.02 

2,024.96 
1,066.48 
86.26 
578.56 
1,509.80 
1,151.57 

.03 
.01 

KKthnPfaNTLtae... 

825.71 
172.58 
974.53 

.01 

fVtMbrdOIICo    ".  ... 

.01 
.02 
.02 

.08 

Ttarrfflle  on  wVvrkif 

Dotted  National  OasCk>' 

K.M.W1iiDDo     

1,803.94 
1,333.80 

.08 
.02 

604.34 

.01 

JtaTvIl^^:-::;-  *  •  • 

719.61 

.01 

1,553.64 
221.94 

.02 

Onr  and  abort.  Union  Pipe 
TitedMskn 

^ 

CloitaeoatK.¥?d^on'from' 
M^QDal  Transit  Co.  books 
toCombcdaDd  PfpeLineOo. 

443.66 

481.49 

.01 

19,087.90 

.81 



Total 

7,000,975.62 

loaoo 

7,M8, 431.66 

100.00 

6,242,582.74 

100.00 

1  derloal  errors  In  entries  and  reports. 
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DelweHet  of  crude  oU  by  pipe  Ztne»— (Continued. 
NATIONAL  TRANSIT  COMPANY-ContinuwL 


1902 


Barrels.      Percent. 


1903 


Barrels.       Per  cent 


1904 


Barrels.       Per  cat 


P.  8.  Trainor. 

Joseph  Seep 

Overdrafts  and  corrections  i.. 

Olade  on  Works 

P.R.  Oreen 

EendaU  Refining  Co 

Northern  Pipe  Lme 

Pennsvl  van&  Lubricating  Co. 

United  National  Qas  Co 

Vacuum  on  Co 

S.M.Wlllock 

Fire  losses. 

Sundry  small  purchasers ..... 


5,630,438.28 

22,9ia90 

>  2,934.43 

30.78 


99.66 

.41 

».06 


5,833,360.12 

39.000.00 

«706.83 

32.84 


08.84 

.66 

«.01 


5,161,357.51 


1,803.75 
447.10 
06.00 
420.83 


.03 
.01 


>803.74 

402.20 

12.03 


.01 


182.60 


.01 


312.64 


2,415.45 
90.30 


.04 


246.27 

668.14 

8,966.37 


186.06 
36,197.40 
12,000.00 


.70 

.28 


Total. 


5,655,723.96 


100.00 


5,901,755.60 


100.00 


5,209,423.06 


IOOlQD 


1906 


Barrels.        Percent. 


1006 


Barrels.        Percent. 


PUBCHASEB8. 

p.  8.  Trainor 

Overdrafts  and  corrections  1 

United  National  Qas  Co 

Vacuum  Oil  Co i 

Total 


4,806,326.28 

M,237.41 

144.23 

56,347.55 


08.89 


1.14 


4,892,461.16 

«734.26 

1,810.29 

40,894.15 


99.14 

.01 
.83 


4,921,579.65 


100.00 


4,934,431.34 


loaoo 


1907 


Barrels.       Per  cent. 


1908 


Barrels.       Per  cent. 


1900 


BarralB.       Per 


FUBCHASBBS. 

P.B.Tndnor 

Overdrafts  and  corrections  1 .. . 
United  National  Gas  Co. 

Total 

DIUVEBIXa. 

Conewango  Refining  Co.,  War- 
ren, Pa. 

Oomplanter  Refining  Co., 
Warren,  Pa 

Olade  Oil  Works.  Warren,  Pa. 

Seneca  Oil  Works,  Warren, 
Pa 

Superior  Oil  Works,  Warren, 

Warrai  Reflntaig  Co.VWuren^' 

Pa 

Emlenton  Refining  Co.,  Em- 

lenton,  Pa 

Pennsylvania  ParaiBne  Works, 

Tltusvme,Pa 

Levi  Smith,  Ltd.,  Clarendon, 

Pa 

iCtorioal 


4,620,318.49 
1941.49 
2,304.43 


99.97 

>.02 

.06 


4,398,163.42 
>  940. 48 
1,000.77 


100.00 

S.02 

.02 


4,415.845.23 
S88a96 


loaoi 

t.Ol 


4,621,681.48 


100.00 


4,398,313.71 


100.00 


4,414,964.25 


loaoo 


102,522.57 

141,514.85 
137,731.85 

174,329.43 

94,558.74 

137,597.81 

106,066.45 

182,060.02 

94,819.16 
in  entries  a 


2.03 

2.78 
2.71 

3.43 

1.86 

2.71 

2.07 

2.60 

L87 
1  reports. 


103,737.00 

141,189.61 
138,455.38 

174,231.37 

95,497.42 

138,372.79 

106,002.22 

182,042.76 

96,213.23 


2.35 

3.20 
3.14 

3.96 

2.17 

8.14 

2.38 

8.00 

3.33 


108,802.35 

136,444.96 
138,373.27 

172,776.53 

07,091.22 

138,503.62 

136,633.61 

181,963.68 

96,866.57 


3.74 
3.71 

4.73 

1« 

3.79 
3.47 
3.61 


'DadnetioD. 
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Delioeriei  of  crude  oU  by  pipe  2«n«8— Ck>ntinued. 
NATIONAL  TRANSIT  COMPANY-Continned. 


1007 

1006 

1000 

Bands. 

Pwent 

Bamb. 

Peroent 

Barrels. 

Percent 

BBiTiiiB»-oontiniied. 
F.  WfaoMdn.  Clarendon.  Pa. . 

p 

482.74 

0.01 

477.88 

aoi 

Flmnix01anWflris,Monaea, 

180.64 
607.26 

8,406.60 
107.34 
35.21 
318.10 
823.46 

1,462.88 

FiBtioIk   Refining   Co.,  Pe- 

▼THTDaqi^artflSomRefln^' 

iaxCo..  r«tiolk,  Pa 

IviRied  Gas  Engine  Works, 

bnur  Waeon  Woiks,  Oil 

lE^&oD  Wooi6n'co'.iSoatb^' 
MdMilfMS       . 

aoi 

.07 

604.80 
400.61 
186.13 

.02 
.01 

207.82 
748.61 
400.88 

.01 
.08 
.01 

864.64 

404.57 

8,887.60 

.01 
.01 
.00 

214.10 

680106 

4,600.38 

106.76 

144.06 
801,827.62 
100,636.07 

4,601.87 

•01 

8tudsdonCo.ofNevTork, 

Stmdard  OH  Co.,  Commoni- 

sSSBrdba'Co.'orNeirYoikV 
Aftenr.N.Y 

.08 
.03 

.02 
.13 

fitetedOilCo.ofNewYork, 
Khilri.  N,  Y                 .      . 

, 

.01 

yaammOflCo , Clean,  N.Y.. 
Vaeonni  on  Co.!  Dn^Pa... . . 

823,704.23 

16.21 

1,060,834.05 

24.51 

8.27 
5.22^ 

Vmsaam  Ofl  Co.,  Bmfthport, 
Pa.......................... 

.12 

8.V.  WmoGk,  PtttsbarKti,  Pa. 
Aflmtje  Refining  Co.,  Frank- 

tti,Pa 

Aflntic  Refining  Co.,  Pitts- 

Attmtlc  Reibatog'Co.','Ph^' 

164,620.37 

1,447,066.30 

406,061.30 

8.04 

28.40 

7.00 

42,063.15 
064,076.20 
110^331.78 

.05 
22.33 
2.60 

1,066,407.16 

20.05 

848,646.83 
144.00 

0.88 

E.   WhiiflOkore,    Cleveland, 

VKamn  GO  Co.,  Gaines,  Pa. . . 
Vaamm  Ofl  Co.,  Clear  Creek, 

301.48 
8.60 

Btndard  Ofl  Co.  of  New  Yoik, 
'^^wn.N  Y 

228,875.00 
833,488.28 

5.06 
18.01 

806,447.81 
360,036.08 

&46 

TldewB&c  Pipe  Co.,  Ltd., 

1Uziord,Pa. 

n«kMi(tanksof  (^bnmed). . 

1,121,070.68 
142.88 

400.70 

22.06 

7.13 

Oa  bomed  as  fuel  (National 
Transit  foundry),  Ofl  City, 

.01 

484.87 

.01 

817.88 

.01 

Total 

5,082,474.33 

100.00 

4,407,065.60 

100.00 

3,651,800.28 

100.00 

1010 

1011 

1012 

Barrels. 

Percent. 

Barrels. 

Percent. 

Banels. 

Percent. 

P.I-TmfFiflr 

8,814,820.55 

100.00 

8,233,572.37 

06.46 

JiBBhSecp 

3,051,68L32 

736,108.06 

622.22 

8,28a  82 

761.03 

84,672.01 

5,20a63 

484.70 

30,005.21 

7L54 

MkPomOiiCo 

118,27a  73 
<822.21 

8.53 
».01 

25.68 

Omfdfftftiiand  correctioTK'. . . 

>8ia64 

.08 

.20 

804.80 

.02 

.08 

oyiSoflwoSr.^::::;::: 

L21 

PeonRflfiniiKCo 

.18 

Sneea  Oil  Works 

.02 

TitoniDB  Ofl  Works 

^ 

1.08 

TotaL 

3,814,618.01 

loaoo 

3,868,825.60 

100.00 

2,867,602.70 

loaoo 

1  Clerical  errors  in  entries  and  reports. 
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CBUDE  PBTEOLEUM. 


DeUveries  ofentde  oU  by  pipe  Ztn«^-<bntinued. 

NATIONAL  TRANSIT  COICPANY— Oontinaed. 


1010 

1011 

1012 

Barrels. 

Per  cent. 

Barrels. 

Percent. 

Barrels. 

Percent 

DXLIVKBIia. 

Conewaogo  RefknJng  Co.,  War- 
i^n  Pa ,,.., 

102,200.23 

140,634.82 
137,616.61 

174,060.62 

03,8n.00 

137,606.80 

143,008.70 

182,016.26 

04,122.44 
328.00 

208.26 

l,10a88 

387.07 

2.67 

3.64 
3.46 

4.88 

2.36 

3.46 

8.62 

3.32 

2.87 
.01 

.01 

.03 

.01 

101,076.64 

140,761.78 
137,133.30 

176,067.07 

06,606.78 

187,811.04 

144,006.44 

131,346.20 

06,227.00 

2.60 

3.46 
3.36 

4.20 

2.36 

3.88 

3.63 

3.22 

2.41 

101.886.66 

141,163.63 
138,286.03 

174,664.48 

06,468.64 

138,024.70 

144,0OLO2 

130,762.62 

06,749.60 

3.38 

Cornplanter     Reflxdng    Co., 

4.80 

Glade  Oil  Works,  Warren,  Pa. . 

Seneca  Oil  Works,  Warren/ 

Pa 

4.80 
6.80 

Si^rior  Oil  Works,  Warren, 

3.27 

Pa 

4.60 

lenton,Pa : 

Pennsylvania  Parafflne  Works, 
TltusvIUe.Pa 

4.70 
4.34 

Levi  Smith,  Ltd.,  Claiendon, 
Pa 

3.18 

F.  Wholebln,  Clarendon,  Pa. . . 

Petrolia   Refining   Co.,    Pfr- 

trolla,Pa....... 

607.07 
2,008.26 
27a  80 

.01 
.06 
.01 

883.83 

4,876.10 

842.13 

80i86 

.02 

W.  H.  Daugherty  Sons  Refln- 
IngCo..  Petrolia,  Pa 

JasTRiAd  Gas  Engine  Works, 
Oil  City,  Pa 

.16 
.01 

T'—'T  Wagon  Works,  Oil 

dl>  ,  i'b 

United  Natural  Gas  Co.,  OH 
City,Pa 

8.71 
826.80 
826.30 

Hamilton  Woolen  Co.,  South- 
bridge,  Mass  

.01 
.02 

282.28 

464.78 

144.81 

164.20 

6,726.60 

272,724  76 

.01 
.OL 

.01 

.16 
6.88 

214.62 
606.62 

446.17 
261, 38a  37 

.01 

Standard  oaco.of  New  York, 
East  Boston,  Mass 

.08 

Standard  OUCo.  of  New  Yorlp, 
Albany.N  Y 

Standard  OU  Co.  of  New  York, 
Elmira,N.Y 

.02 

Vacuum  OUCo.,  01ean,N.  Y. . 
Vacuum  OUCo  ,Dake.  Pa...  . 

10a26 
272,673.46 

6,166.36 

1,336,086.86 

818.81 

242,302.00 

8.60 

6.86 

.16 

33.61 

.01 

6.10 

Vacuum  OU  Co.,  Smlthpcrt, 
Pa 

Atlantic  Refining  Co.,  Frank- 
lin, Pa.  rrr?7rr:..... 

1,149,766.23 

28.17 

801,28L80 

20.62 

Atlantic  Refining  Co.,  Pitta- 

AtlanUc  Refining  Co.,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa7!T:. ... . 

Ooldwater  Refining  Co,  Ray- 
mil  ton.  Pa 

170,078.10 
80a80 
226,688.08 
677,032.81 
608,262.26 
6,624.00 

4.17 
.02 
6.66 
14.17 
12.34 
.14 

762.13 

.08 

Standard  OUCo.  of  New  York, 
Clean,  N.Y 

662,210.40 

13.80 

Standard  OflCo.  of  New  York, 
Centerfaridge,  Pa 

The  Tidewater  PipeCo.,  Ltd., 
Rixford,  Pa..... 

404,760.87 

iai8 

806,878.61 

6^206.30 
412.08 

626.48 

8,200.12 

20,363.13 

30,618.00 

6,268.^ 

2a  IS 

The  Tidewater  PlpeCo.,  Ltd., 

.17 

Fire  loss  (tanks  of  ofi  burned) . . 

.01 

Oil  burned  as  fuel  (National 
Transit  foundry).  Oil  City, 
Pa 

607.02 

.02 

306.36 

.01 

.08 

The  Bessemer  Refining  Co., 
Tltusville.  Pa 

.27 

Titusvflle  6il  Works,  Tltus- 
vlUe,  Pa 

.08 

Crvstal  Oa  Works,  On  City, 

1.08 

Penn  Refining  Co.,  Oil  City, 
Pa 

.18 

Total 

8,074,780.82 

100.00 

4,070,808.04 

loaoo 

8,000,166.06 

loaoo 
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DeUveruB  of  crude  oU  6y  pipe  Iitwa— Oontmued. 

NATIONAL  TRANSIT  CO]CPANT--ConUni2ed. 


1913 


Barrels. 


PeroeQt. 


1914 


Barrels. 


PeroeoQt. 


PimCHASEBS. 


Joseph  Seep 

SoaOi  Penn  OU  Co 

Overdrafts  and  corrections  * 

Coldwat«r  Refining  Co 

Crystal  Oil  Works 

W.  H.  Daugherty  &  Sons  Refltoiig  Co., 

Penn  Refining  Co 

Pennsvl vania  ParafRn©  Worts 

Tltus\^le  OiJ  Works 


2,210,881,63 

410,653.75 

« 124. 71 

1,628.08 

18,034.66 

1, 129.  42 

12,606.85 

140,415.61 

24,358.29 


78.42 
14.66 


.05 
.64 
.04 
.46 
4.98 
.86 


2,231,e7L23 

396,112.71 

181.30 


103,352.03 
1,836.69 


Total. 


2,819,383.48 


100.00 


2,732,891.25 


DELIVERIES. 


Conewango  Refining  Co.,  Wmren,  Pa 

Complaiiter  Refining  Co.,  Warren,  Pa 

Oiade  Oil  Works,  Warren,  Pa 

8«ieca  Oil  Works,  Warren,  Pa 

Superior  OU  W^orks,  Warren,  Pa 

Warren  Refining  Co.,  Warren,  Pa 

Emlenton  Refining  Co.,  Emlenton,  Pa 

Pennsylvania  Paraflflne  Works,  TitusviUe,  Pa 

Levi  Smith,  Ltd.,  Clarendon.  Pa 

Petrolia  Refining  Co.,  Petrolia,  Pa 

W.  H.  Daugherty  Sons  Refining  Co..  Petrolia,  Pa. . . 

Jas.  Rled  Gas  EngiDe  Works,  Oil  City,  Pa 

United  Natural  Gas  Co„  Oil  City,  Pa 

Hamilton  Woolen  Co.,  South  bridge.  Mass 

Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  York,  East  Boston,  Mass . . . 

Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  York,  Albany,  N.  Y 

Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  York,  Eimlra,  N.  Y 

Vacuum  Oil  Co.,  Olean,  N.  Y 

Atlantic  Refilling  Co.,  Franklin,  Pa 

Coldwater  Refinmg  Co.,  Raymllton,  Pa 

Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  York,  Centerbridge.  Pa 

The  Tidewater  Pipe  Co.,  Ltd.,  Rixford,  Pa 

Vulcan  Oil  Refining  Co 

Beaver  Refining  Co 

Fix-6  loss  (tanks  of  oil  bumed) 

OU  burned  as  fuel  (National  Transit  foundry),  Oil 

Citv,  Pa 

Titusvflle  OU  Works,  TitusviUe,  Pa 

CrystalOU  Works,  Oil  City,  Pa , 

Penn  Refining  Co.,  Oil  City,  Pa 

Clarendon  Refining  Co.,  Clarendon,  Pa 

Tkoa  Refining  Co.,  Clarendon,  Pa , 

Empire  Oil  Works,  Reno,  Pa , 


101,742.46 

140,710.22 

136, 584,  87 

173,454.86 

95,582.40 

138,677.82 

143,108.92 

141,306.12 

96,347.36 

336.26 

1,164.43 

680.01 


3.n 

6.21 
5.06 
6.43 
3.54 
5,14 
6.30 
5.23 
3.57 
.01 
.04 
.02 


122,863.75 
161,648.70 
139,424.32 
172,195.19 
92,199.47 
149,343.90 
152,935.32 
100,921.85 
103,342.45 
299.09 


154.45 

604.24 

300.33 

307.53 

348,135.46 

503, 341. 30 

1,628.61 

34,946.11 

679,048.29 


.01 

.02 

.01 

.01 

12.90 

18.65 

,06 

1.29 

21.46 


550.66 

3.58 

120.00 

307.98 

344.23 

163.83 

360,304.81 

694,579.67 


489.37 

360.27 
25,579.60 
19,987.41 
14,731.35 


466,523.31 
7,390.00 
1,500.00 


246.41 
2,162.76 


434.68 
3,982.05 
1,982.11 


Total. 


2,099,009.03 


loaoo 


2,624,760.10 


8L66 
14.49 


3.78 
.07 


100,00 


4.68 
5.78 
5.31 
6.6« 
3.51 
5.69 
5.83 
3.84 
3.94 
.01 


.03 


.01 

.01 

.01 

13.73 

22.65 


17.74 
.28 
.06 


.01 
.06 


.03 
.16 


100.00 


NEW  YOEK  TEAN8IT  COMPANY. 


1906 

1007 

1008 

Bairels. 

Peroaot. 

Barrels. 

Peroent. 

Banela. 

P«roatt. 

Vacamn  Oil  Co 

36,848.16 
03,303.30 

32.33 

77.67 

67,ioa6e 

223,814.06 

33.17 
76.88 

33,646.06 
340,041.37 

8.64 

P.R.Trtt4nor 

01.36 

Total 

120,241.54 

100.00 

300,006.64 

100.00 

373,587.43 

lOfLOO 

DXUVKBIE8. 

^wvnm  on  Co  w . .    . 

114,733.63 
632.75 

00.65 
.45 

388,006.10 
1,300.61 

00.63 

.48 

274,077.48 
3,366.13 

00.18 

StKQdard'Offl  Co.  of  New  York. 

.83 

Total 

116,346.38 

100.00 

300,304.61 

100.00 

377,243.61 

100.00 

>  Qerioal  errors  in  entries  and  reports. 
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Ddivmei  of  crude  oU  by  pipe  KtMi— Continued. 

NEW  YORE  TRANSIT  COMPANY-Continiied. 


1000 

1010 

1011 

Banels. 

Percent. 

Barrels. 

Percent. 

Barrels. 

Percent 

VMninin0f1O>.... 

7,128.87 
21i;670.07 

8.26 
06.74 

8,566.10 
102,531.28 

1.81 
08.10 

1,102.00 

170,080.53 

6,664.32 

0.50 

P.  8.  Tnlnor, . , 

05.87 

8<mthP«Dn011Co 

3.54 

Total... 

218,802.44 

loaoo 

106,067.88 

loaoo 

187,606.75 

100.00 

DBUYSBBS. 

VMnram  Oil  Co. .... , 

216,8n.24 
2,004.87 

00.08 
.02^ 

103,030.76 
2,176.80 

08.80 
1.11 

186,777.80 
l,60a32 

00.16 

Sttndard  OnOo.  of  New  York. 

.84 

Total 

218,876.11 

100.00 

106,107.65 

loaoo 

188,367.62 

loaoo 

lOU 

1018 

1014 

- 

Baireb. 

Percent 

BarrelB. 

Percent 

Barrels. 

Percent 

PUBGHISEB. 

Soath  Fenn  Oil  Co 

181,134.87 

loaoo 

106,340.18 

100.00 

906,554.41 

loaoo 

DSUVEBUfl. 

Vaoamn  Oil  Co 

178,888.26 
083.02 

00.45 
.55 

100,830.55 
1,061.81 

00.45 
.55 

906,376.74 
1,442.00 

00.81 

Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  York. 

.60 

Total 

170,866.28 

100.00 

101,001.36 

loaoo 

900,818.74 

loaoo 

THE  OHIO  OIL  COMPANY. 


1007 

1008 

1000 

Barrels. 

Percent 

Barrels. 

Percent 

Barrels. 

Percent 

The  Ohio  Oil  Co 

24, 021,03a  57 

loaoo 

81,820,848.41 

loaoo 

28,830,008.61 

lOQlOO 

DBUTKBB8. 

Atlas  Works,  Boiiaio,  N.  Y. . . 

173,658.06 

LOO 

Cxalg  on  Co.,  tank' oars  io 

5,018.78 

.03 

23,30a07 

.00 

QreenrfUe  QasCo.,  Oreenvilie, 

III ,,,..r... 

8.00 

New  York  Transit  Co.,  New 

18,560.01 

.10 

Seneca  Oil  Works,  Strathers, 
Pi 

151.60 

Northern  Pipe  Line  Co.,  to 

47,027.55 
7,06a  20 
70,06a  55 
8,881.10 
80,047.43 
47,847.87 
80,203.64 

.24 
.04 
.40 
.02 
.16 
.24 
.15 

28,871.02 
67,065.04 
65,817.06 

.11 

Indiana  Pipe  Line  Co.,  to  cover 
shortage 

48,646.80 
28,554.01 
12,55a  61 
11, 68a  85 
17,446.00 
80,207.00 

.45 
.26 
.11 
.10 
.16 
.86 

.27 

The  Buckeye  Pipe  Line  Co.,  to 
Southern  Pipe  Line  Co.,  to 

The  Eoreka  Pipe  Line  Co.,  to 
cover  shortage 

Southwest  Pennsylvania  Pipe 
Lines,  to  cover  shortage 

TheCreeoent  Pipe  Line  Co.,  to 
oover  shortage. 

.26 

48.005.68 
28,588.20 
10,087.07 

.17 
.11 
.OK 
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DeUveriu  of  crude  cU  by  pipe  {ute»— Continued. 
THE  OHIO  OIL  COMPANT— Continued. 


1007 

1008 

1000 

Barrels. 

Percent. 

Barrels. 

Percent. 

Barrels. 

Percent. 

HBUTSBIBS— oonttnxMd. 
Vtnr  Y<A  Transit  Co.,  to 

18,708.18 

7,18L74 

26,118.57 

a  17 
.07 
.28 

0,02a  86 
0,206.08 

a06 
.06 

1,828.88 
8,868.80 

a  01 

Ibtfenal  Transit  Co.,  to  coyer 

.04 

]lartliB%lle.iMde  U^e,   to 
eoTv  shortage 

flrek«. 

128,464.02 
118,604.80 

4,288.67 

1,800,80122 

8,084,182.08 

166,288.22 

.61 

FnelosedbytheOhioOilCo.. 
Attoont    dosing     MarahaU 

2,806.20 

.08 

07,868.75 

.60 

.47 
.02 

Hook,Far."7!^...y. 

Atlantic  Refining  Co.,  Phila- 

811,271.42 
1,545,406.08 

7.42 
14.18 

1,723,402.40 

2,768,824.68 

51,076.10 

8.81 

li.16 

.26 

6.00 
11.08 

Atbntio  ReOiibg  Co.,  Pitts- 
bDrdi.Pa............ 

.65 

Atlantio  Refining  Co.,  tank 
aS^  R^^  Co.V'tank' 

680.62 

.01 

581,067.53 

2.67 

ftSom  on  l^^^Ni^ey, 
Pa.  ......................... 

21,648.66 

.00 

y^wdoBi  on  Worlcs.  *»rtv  cars. 

3,077.18 
1,765,041.70 

.03 
0.08 

8olar  Refining  Co.,  Lima,01ik>. 

ateRefintagCo.,  Lima)  Ohio 

(^unhtha)  •■.•••.••.. 

2,083,678.28 

26.84 

1,117,006.01 
24,088.80 
2,208.10 
45, 27a  88 

4.42 
.00 

So^ttRefining  Co.,  OakJahd 
«*y,TFM!.,..    .       

.01 

8olar'&€Aning  Co.,  Princeton, 
iDd 

28,682.47 

.15 

.18 

Solar  Refining  Co.,  tank  cars, 
tarions  points... 

2,628.55 

1,667,022.54 

460,101.57 

044,566.10 

2,888.26 

.02 
15.25 
4.20 
8.64 

.02 

"SSsfe-jSr/*!^??: 

8,701,601.18 
1,006,061.06 
2,361,016.21 

18.08 
6.61 
12.08 

0,486,008.06 
1,262,462.00 
2,086,770.70 

87.27 

i.00 

'^&'4r.'^}.: 

8.06 

Btandard  OH  Co.  (lodiana), 
tnk  ears.  DnDoanrille,  HI . . 

25,475.15 
44,282.26 

.18 
.28 

26^088.06 
78,083.61 

.11 

ns£jgto5:iii^^.'. 

.81 

Btandaid  Oil  Co.  (Indiana), 

BtandarS^fl  SfifiCndlamky,' 
^tank  cars.  Tarions  Domts — 
Stadard  Oil  Co.  (Lidiana), 

Standard  bn  cbV'Obidiana)',' 
Wood  River,  HL.. 

701,106.67 
83,875.30 
00,428.80 

7.24 
.30 
.01 

2,201,484.68 

1,270,20L88 

1,76a  45 

323, 83a  01 

480,776.83 
706,873.55 

11.26 

6.63 

.01 

1.66 

2.46 
4.07 

2,747,40a51 
1,201,861.16 

ia86 

Standard  OflCo.(Ohio),  Cleve- 
hod,  Ohio.,.. 

1,254,58a  00 

11.48 

4.76 

Standard  OflCo.(Ohio),  aeve- 
land.  Ohio.  Etoy.in.. 

Standard   Cfil  "66.   of  New 
Yctk,BnflaIo,N.Y 

388, 68a  51 

608,350.54 
070;i08.08 

1.62 

Btandard   Oil   Co.    of   New 
Yctk,  Olean.  N.  T 

2.76 

IIM  Tidewater  Pipe  Co.,  Ltd. 

8.87 

TotaL 

10,031,555.25 

loaoo 

10,560,037.87 

^loaoo 

25,311,848.26 

loaoo 
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IkUveries  of  crude  oil  by  pipe  2inet— Continaed. 

THE  OHIO  OIL  COHPANY-OontintMd. 


1010 

1911 

Itll                1 

Barrels. 

Percent. 

Barrels. 

Percent 

Barrels. 

Percent 

The  Ohio  Ofl  Co 

28,104,880.83 

100.00 

20,890,000.21 

100.00 

23,301,282.17 

100.00 

DXIIYSBII8. 

Bei4.Dn7ton(ftielofl) 

206.12 

074.60 

616.71 

McNuItTdE  Middle 

National  B6fl]iiiigCo.,Martn, 

288.08 

16,020.07 

.04 

fi>^fi^4r-8iiiathfiiif  on  Co. 



966.11 

.oi 

Northern  Pipe  Lbe  06.,  to 
cover  ahofteee....  v  ^ . .  ^ . . . .  x . 

44,467.46 
82,848.02 
64,881.10 
612.00 
20,008.07 

.16 
.11 
.18 

26,801.26 
18,018.78 
8,080.91 
17,804.98 
12,344.19 
0,827.68 
2,840.99 

.07 
.06 
.08 
.06 
.06 
.02 
.01 

Indiana  FipeUiieOo.,toooTer 
8horta£e 

The  Buckeye  ^le  LineCo.,  to 
cover  ehOTtaee 

The  Eureka  Pipe  Une  Oo.,  to 
cover  shortage... 

27,214.02 
2,406.04 

.00 
.01 

SouthwestPeSoisylvMiia  P^ie 
Lines,  to  cover  shortage 

The  Creeoent  P4>eLhieOo.,  to 
cover  shortage 

.10 

U,680.84 

.04 

National  Transit  Oo.,  to  cover 
shortage 

8,400.50 
80  283.37 
118,225.46 
76,123.10 
86,870.20 

174,021.48 

1,806,056.00 

2,071,073.10 

633,072.04 

80,381.00 

19,825.00 

737.81 
1,808,830.02 

431,180.02 

04,180.10 

21,005.06 

.01 
.18 
.40 
.25 
.12 

.50 

0.26 

0.04 

L79 

.12 

.07 

8,606.02 

1,20L00 

184,806.10 

.01 

rSioSl. ...:.:..:::::.:::: 

Fuel  used  by  the  Ohio  Oil  Oo . 

Rimntnir  Iam  aOOOUnt 

122,882.92 

31,291.20 

'  10,180.80 

105,850.40 

l,834,80a62 

2,142,666.48 

405,050.62 

86,401.83 

21,800.70 

.86 

.09 
.04 

.47 

6.17 

0.04 

1.40 

.10 

.00 

.43 

•*  Skimmer  plant, "  for  fuel 

Atlantic  Beflning  Co.,  Frank- 

lto,Pa.Tr^...... 

Atlantic  Beflning  Co.,  Marcus 

Hook,  Pa 

Atlantic  Beflning  Co.,  Phila* 

Atl^tic  keflni^'c^.VPitl^' 

AU^^'  Mtoing'CoV  pitted' 

818,866.67 
1,668,006.62 
1,684,602.90 

601,870.78 

1.00 
4.88 

4.88 
1.86 

27,620.00 

.00 

Freedom  OH  Works,  Thomp- 

8oU?kc&dbg'Co'.^  Lhiu^bhiol 

Soltf^Beflnhig  Co.,  Oakland 

City.Ind 

Solar  Beflnhig  Co.,  Princeton, 

0.00 

L44 

.82 

.07 

2,378,288.10 

0.00 

2,781,413.20 

8.74 

Solar     Beflning     Co.,  Bee 
Hunter,  Ind..... ............ 

1,810.00 

13,417,878.16 

2,068,080.20 

6,183,46L28 

01,018.06 

Standard  Ofl  Co.7New  Jersey), 

0,076,920.62 

1,775,081.08 

5,001,010.22 

80,620.18 

20.40 

82.42 

6.94 

18.77 

.18 

87.80 

6.88 

14.00 

.17 

14,184,008.80 

2,008,000.20 

1,406,384.10 

27,40L88 

44.67 

Standard  Ofl  Co.(New  Jersey), 

StaiSyo^bo.(NeVji^y); 

Unkmville.N.Y 

Standard  Ofl  Co.  (Indiana), 

tank  oars.  Duncanvllle,  ni.. 
Standard  6fl  Co.  (Indiana), 

tftnlr  nant   ElWOOd.  Ind.- 

0.48 
4.70 
.00 

Standard  6fl  Co.  (indiL^)' 
rnanhtha)   MarthMvfllft  Tit 

84,808.04 

.10 

S^mXurd  oh  Co.  (Indiana), 

tank  cars,  Sandoval,  lU 

Standard  Ofl  Co.  (Indiana), 

tank  oars.  Stqy,  in 

Standard  6fl  Co.  (Indiana), 

tank  cars.  Whiting,  Ind. 

(naphtha? .7?. 

SUmdard  Ofl  Co.  (Indiana), 

WhWng.  Tnd..,.. 

8,740.14 
70,006.51 

122,400.65 

.01 
.24 

.41 

126,820.06 

17,377.78 

67,28L66 

3,600,469.64 

1,971,047.21 

1,020,400.01 

.86 

.06 
.10 
10.06 
6.50 
4.50 

96,016.00 

.29 

Standard  Ofl  Co.  (Indiana), 
WoodBiverni 

Standard  OflCk).(Ohio),Cleve- 
land.  Ohio 

3,031,074.25 
1,430,873.90 

12.17 
4.81 

4,061,706.01 

2,342,341.88 

620,181.28 

12.73 
7.30 

The  Tidewater  Pipe  Co.,  Ltd., 
8toy,m 

1.06 

Total 

29,849,354.24 

100.00 

35,407,704.04 

100.00 

31,824,880.34 

100.00 
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Deliveriea  of  crude  oU  bff  pipe  Zin«r— Gontinued. 
THE  QHIO  OIL  COHPANY-CootiiiiiAd. 


1018 


BaiTcla. 


Peroent 


1014 


Baneli. 


Pveent 


FUBCSABXB. 


Hm  Ohio  Oil  Co. 


18,101,667.54 


DEUTEBISS. 


Vieonm011Ca,01ean,N.Y 

6MkUeRiTerOdCa,UxUo[iyille.N.Y 

Indbiift  Pipe  Line  Co.,  to  cover  abortage 

IteBockeye  Pipe  Line  Co.,  to  cover  shortege 

8oottiw86t  PeniMylvania  P4>e  Lines,  to  cover 

shortaa 

NatiooalTransit  Co.,  to  cover  shortage. 

Fuel  used  bv  The  Ohio  Oil  Co 

AttaDticRcflningCo.,  Franklin.  Pa 

AUmtioReflning  Co.,  Marcus  Hook,  Pa. 

AtluticRefining  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 

AtlandcRefining  Co..  Pittsburgh,  Pa 

Fnedcm  Ofl  WorkB.  Ne^v.  Pa 

SdirRefinlngCa,  Lima,  Ohio 

SobrRefining  Co.,  Bee  Hunter.  Ind 

Soiir  Refining  Co.,  tank  cars,  Riley,  Ind.,  to  Lima, 


Btmdard  Oil  Coi  (New  Jersey),  Bayway,  N.  J 

Btanderd  OU  Co.  <New  Jersey),  Centerbrtdge.  Pa... 
Standard  Oil  Ca  (New  Jersey),  Fawngrove,  Pa. .. . 
StBBdard  OU  Ca  (New  Jersey).  Unlonvflle,  N.  Y... 
Standard  Oil  Ca  (Indiana),  tank  cars,  Duncan- 
vfl]a,Ill 


77,465.20 
21,464.04 

10,108.00 

4,074.60 

20,184.01 

347,015.12 

1,602,78a  18 

1,078,600.89 

470,765.48 

83,687.28 

2,164,847.68 

8,634.65 

8,049.89 


Aandard OilCa  (Lidiana), tank cars^Stcnr, lU.. 
Standard  Oil  Ca  (Indiana),  tank  cars.  Whiting,  Ind. 
Standard  Oil  Ca  (Indiana),  tank  oars,  varioDS 


11,403,636.22 

1,883,926.75 

903,087.14 

77,66a  23 
750.06 


points.. 
Standard 


_  1  Oil  Ca  (Indiana).  Wood  River,  Dl. .. 

Standard  Oil  Ca  (Ohio) .(^Bveland,  Ohio 

Standard  Oil  Ca  of  LouBiana. ^..... 

The  Tidewater  Pipe  Ca,  Ltd.,  Rlzford,  Pa. . . . 
Tha  Tidewater  Pipe  Ca,  Ltd.,  Shelbum,  Ind.. 
The  Tidewater  Pipe  Ca,  Ltd.,  Stoy,  HI 


7,006.06 
2,808,614.07 
2,281,006.00 


264,733.63 
28,087.06 
138, 29a  59 


loaoo 


17,130,904.80 


.80 
.06 

.04 

.02 

.12 

.07 

6.26 

4.24 

L85 

.13 

8.61 

.01 


44.85 
7.21 
8.55 

.82 


99,999.66 

244,192.86 

4,344.92 

1,792.02 

9,964.96 

2,898.97 

1,448.16 

89,006.67 

860,152.42 

278,412.94 

142,888.45 

7,988.68 

304,186.88 

2,778.60 

3,627.84 
1,810,266.40 
7,701,798.50 


60,326.21 


.08 
11.05 
8.77 


1.00 
.12 
.54 


803,208.72 

946.71 

178,016.24 

18,305.06 

235,24L40 


Total... 


26,428,715.68 


loaoo 


11,432,157.23 


loaoo 


.87 
2.14 
.04 
.01 

.00 

.03 

.01 

.78 

8.23 

2.89 

1.25 

.07 

2.66 

.02 

.03 
1L46 
67.87 


.58 


8.18 

*L67 
.16 
2.06 


loaoo 


STAJn)ARD  OIL  COMPANY  OF  LOUISIANA. 

1910 

1911 

1912 

Barrels. 

Peroent. 

Barrels. 

Percent. 

Barrels. 

Percent. 

Stmdard  on  Co.  of  Louisiana. 

1,138,663.46 

100.00 

2,268,681.37 

100.00 

2,461,972.62 

100.00 

DEUVZRIIS. 

Stmdard  OH  Co.  of  Louisiana, 

sin^bil  Co.  of  Louisiana^* 
production  d«>tftnient,  via 
cars  from  Lewis,  La 

79,68L48 

7.00 

639,279.93 

972.38 

299,939.66 

16,773.06 

188,080.60 

190,784.78 

177,418.68 

16.43 

38.15 

.08 

2L22 

L12 

13.37 

13.60 
12.66 

2,489,760.31 
283.14 

90.09 
.01 

HaiDoUa  Petndeum  Co.,  Beau- 
moot  Tex 

Hamoik  Petroleum  Co.,  Cor- 

d(!«ia,  Tex 

J<to  Sealy  &  CoV,'Corsicana, 
Tex.. 

447,464.79 
609,425.94 

30.37 
63.63 

3oto  Seaiy 'i'  Co.VBeaumont, 
Tjx.. 

KanaasdivSontiMniRv.Co  . 

246,102.93 
326.30 

3,713.97 

86.64 
1        6,09L31 

8.06 

^naDa  Ofl  it  0  as  Co 

.01 

Awila  Transfer  Co.,  via  cars 
frWttL«wb,La.... 

.14 

W  Land  dc  Mfaieral  Co., 
wto  Moore,  La      

^ul  at  pumpfaig  stations 

47.81 

178.62 

.01 

.19 

Totrf 

1,136,470.02 

100.00 

1,413,343.94 

100.00 

2,746,302.60 

100.00 
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CBUDE  PETBOLEUM. 


Ddiveriu  ofcrvde  oil  by  pipe  linet — Continued. 
STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  OF  LOUISIANA-Coatinned. 


1913 

1914 

Bands. 

Ptfcent. 

Bands. 

Percent. 

Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Louisiana 

3,990,609.81 

100.00 

5,389,609.66 

100.00 

DIUVERIES. 

Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Louisiana,  refinery,  viapipo  Una. 

Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Louisiana,  refinery,  via  cars  from 

Lewis,  La 

4,190,363.88 

97.35 

6,060,796.24 

107,112.88 

2,814.86 

97.61 
3.05 

Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Louisiana,  production  depart- 
ment, via  cars  firom  Lewis,  La 

.04 

Angola  Transfer  Co^via  oars  from  Lewis,  La 

Soheim  Berger  &  Hunter  Oil  Co.,  via  cars  from 
LewiSyLaT. 

13,033.87 

70,946.00 
9,605.00 

367.36 

346.90 
8,011.88 

32^.07 

333.00 

.38 

L66 
.33 

.01 

.01 
.07 

Prooees  Oil  O).,  via  cars  from  Lewis,  La 

Board  of  health  of  Shreveport,  La.,  via  oars  from 
Lewis:  La 

Sepra  Sugar  Co.,  Segura,  La.,  via  oars  from  Lewis, 

Penlck  &  Ford,  Dora,  La^  via  cars  from  Lewis,  La. 

Beiaor  Land  &  Hhieral  Co.,  Moore  La.,  via  tank 

wagon  from  Moore,  I./a .  .              .         

• 

R.  E.  Allison,  Moore,  La.,  via  tank  wagon  from 
Moore.  La i 

.01 

B.  0.  Harper,  Shreveport,  La.,  Moore,  La.,  via  tank 
wagon  from  Moore.  La 

61.19 
14,966.83 

17,649.91 

.40 

.90 

Total 

4,804,346.36 

100.00 

6,206,260.49 

100. 00 

SOUTHWEST  PENNSYLVANIA  PIPE  LINES. 


1806 

1897 

1806 

Barrels. 

Percent. 

Barrels. 

Percent 

Barrels. 

Percent. 

Henry  Lewis 

6,376,334.30 

lOd.00 

4,968,198.92 

99.22 

2,176,833.33 

1,061006.73 

609,073.41 

425,748.20 

60.38 

Tanuff  MoGea 

24.31 

P.P.  Trafnor 

15w48 

Joseph  Seep 

89,148.81 

.78 

0.85 

Total 

6,276,234.20 

100.00 

5,027,847.78 

100.00 

4,322,647.66 

loaoD 

1809 

1900 

1901 

Barrels. 

Percent. 

Barrels. 

Percent 

Barrels. 

Percent. 

PUBCHA8SB. 

P.  ^.Trainor 

8,883,864.97 

loaoo 

8,803,988.96 

100.00 

4,064,74L44 

loaoo 

1908 

1903 

1904 

' 

Barrels. 

Percent 

Baneb. 

Percent 

Banels. 

Percent. 

P.B.Tminor.. 

8,689,177.17 

100.00 

8,213,808.27 

100.00 

2,907,916.97 

100.00 
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Ddiveriea  of  crude  oil  by  pipe  linei^Contismed, 
SOUTHWEST  PENNSYLVANIA  PIPE  LINES-Ooiitlxiiied. 


1906 

1006 

Banels. 

Percent. 

Bamls. 

Parent 

P.B.Tr»lnor 

2,422,71&69 

100.00 

3,307,579.97 

100.00 

1907' 

1906 

1909 

Barrels. 

Per  cent. 

Barrels. 

Percent. 

Barrels. 

Percent 

P  8  Trmlnor 

1,881,043.01 

100.00 

1,098,770.06 

100.00 

Sootb  Pfan  Oil  Co.  r ........  r . 

2,106,450.28 

100.00 

DXUTEUB8. 

Lake  Ovrien  Oil  Co.,  Con- 
C^Mf  Ofl  '&.V  'a»«n^V 

160,860.29 

181,840.47 

104,367.68 

106,426.85 

71,843.80 

202,452.65 

84,670.00 

127.18 

1,668.74 

9.78 
7.59 
6.03 
5.97 
4.15 
11.60 
2.00 
.01 
.10 

164,687.37 
130,806.16 
106,181.07 
100,564.29 

30,006.17 
201,818.55 

87,836.71 

167.47 

297,170.15 

1,060.95 

289.40 

74,635.00 
484,570.41 
117,349.35 

74,635.00 

9.06 
7.17 
5.68 
5.53 
1.66 

11.10 

3.06 

.01 

16.85 

.     .06 

.03 

4.10 

36.66 
6.45 
4.10 

166,355.30 
133,503.64 
106,746.36 
99,519.14 
9,477.13 
304,411.38 
36,015.33 
161.66 
863,7n.89 

f        ..      -J— 

10.11 
8.06 

TmOnath  OO  Beflning  Co., 
Ite?]PSb^eiimCo'.VNevme' 
A.^D?4iIlii's^bo.VAiii^" 
fS^  OT  Woifks'Co.VPri^* 

4fWn      Pa -  .  -  ,  r  T  . 

6.49 

6.06 

.58 

13.43 

B«Krer    BaBnlng   Co.,   Oak 
Gn»ye,Pa. 

Se«leU«y  Oas  Co.,  SewloUey, 
Pft 

3.19 
.01 

AtlantSo  Baflniiig  Co.,  Pftto- 

Athnitff  BgflTring  Co.,  West 
KUinlMjth,  Pa 

33.04 

Aflmllfr  RflanJng  Co.,  Chordh 

Atlntie'Beanliig  Co.,  Frmk- 
lb.  Pa 

.  . 

iS^'BcAniiig  Co.,  Phila^ 

w1l!^imVOTiici)V,Pitto.* 
lKnh.Pa. 

912,079.15 

62.68 

373,336.86 
148,770.17 

33.63 
9.04 

^bSasr-^":'!^?.' 

Oteidflrd  Offbo.  of  New  York, 
01flBn,N.  V... , 

6,653.11 

.40 

Total 

1,781,381.81 

100.«) 

1,817,785.95 

100.00 

1,645,600.85 

100.00 

• 
1910 

1911 

1^3 

Barrels. 

Percent. 

Barrels. 

Percent. 

Barrels. 

Percent 

i*.8.Tfalnw 

1,617,213.10 

100.00 

1,559,196.73 
76,583.19 

95.33 
4.68 

8ntti  Pom  Oil  C^ 

1,437,026.05 

100.00 

Total 

1,617,212.10 

100.00 

1,685,731.93 

100.00 

1,437,926.96 

100.00 

LdE*  Cmikn  Oil  Co.,  Cora- 
ODoULPa 

164,183.61 

10.74 

165,444.18 

13.31 

143,809.34 
32,100.86 

133,849.69 

9.33 

▼qLnn  ^  BflfJnfiiff  Cn      , 

1.43 

^.-^?^"':. 

132,180.12 

8.64 

188,404.83 

9.93 

8.58 
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CBUDE  PETROLEUM. 


Ddivmes  of  crude  M  by  pipe  Ztn«t— Oontiniied. 
SOUTHWEST  PENNSYLVANIA  PIPE  LINES-GontlniiML 


1010 


Barrels. 


Per  cent. 


1911 


BarrelB. 


Per  cent 


1012 


Barrels. 


PeroeQt. 


DBUTEBiBft— oontinned. 

Pittsborgfa  on  Refl2iiiig  Co., 
Coraqpolis,  Pa 

Island  Petroleum  Co.,  Neville 
Island.  Pa 

A.  D.  lllUers  Sons  Co.,  Alle- 
gheny,Pa. 

Freedom  Oil  Works  Co.,  Free- 
dom, Pa 

Beaver  Refining  Co.,  Oak 
Grove,  Pa 

Beaver  Refining  Co.,  Wash- 
ington^a 

Beaver  Refining  Co.,  Leas- 
dale.  Pa 

Atlanflo  Refining  Co.,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Atlantic  Refining  Co.,  West 
Eliiabeth.Pa 

Atlantic  Refining  Co.,  Church 
Biding,  Pa 

Atlantic  Refining  Co.,  Frank- 
lin, Pa 

Atlantic  Refining  Co.,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa 

Waverly  Oil  Works  Co., 
PIttshureh,  Pa. 

Standard  Oil  Co.  (New  Jersey), 
Claremont,  N.  J 

Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  York, 
01ean,N.Y 

The  Eureka  Pipe  Line  Co 


106,845.82 
102,941.00 

60,063.20 
206,140.37 

28,468.48 


6.80 
6.00 
8.08 
13.40 
1.86 


112,134.40 

104,648.74 

74,586.88 

201,507.30 


8.34 
7.78 
5.65 
14.00 


44,250.03 
108,176.30 

01,032.20 
204,747.12 


2.86 
6.66 
5.04 
18.22 


5,458.60 

354,584.00 

304.70 

873.15 

78,070.80 

64,181.10 

162,654.88 


.85 
28.10 
.03 
.06 
4.84 
4.20 
10.64 


32,122.71 

4,676.64 

257,000.50 


2.30 

.85 

10.10 


31,568.76 

4,070.76 

242,306.20 

866.07 


2.04 

.26 

15.66 

.06 


086.12 
00,301.22 
80,013.44 
156,756.40 


.07 
5.15 
2.80 
U.66 


67,071.80 


4.45 


255,068.80 

36,340.00 

162,641.15 

7,520.11 

75,000.00 
875.00 


16.58 

2.35 

0.85 

.40 

4.84 
.02 


Total. 


1,528,676.75 


100.00 


1,344,562.62 


100.00 


1,548,54L87 


100.00 


1013 


Barrels.        Peroent 


1014 


Banels.        Percent. 


PX7BCHA8EB. 


8outh>ennOflCo.. 


1,370,706.48 


100.00 


1,382,758.67 


100.00 


DEUVXBZBS. 


Vulcan  Oil  Refining  Co.,  CoraopoUs,  Pa , 

CanHeld  Oil  Co.,  CoraopoUs.  Pa , 

Island  Petroleum  Co.,  Neville  Island,  Pa. 

A.  D.  Millers  Sons  Co.,  AlleRhenv,  Pa 

Freedom  O  il  W  orks  Co, ,  Freedom,  Pa 

Beaver  Refining  Co.,  Washington,  Pa 

Beaver  Refining  Co.,  I^easdale.  Pa 

Beaver  Refining  Co.,  Finlewille,  Pa 

Atlantic  Refining  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa 

Atlantic  Refining  Co.,  West  Elizabeth,  Pa 

Atlantic  Refining  Co.,  Church  Sidhig,  Pa 

Atlantic  Refining  Co.,  Franklin,  Pa 

Atlantic  Refining  Co..  Philadelphia,  Pa 

Waverly  Oil  Works  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa 

Standard  Oil  Co.  (New  Jen^v),  Centerbridgo.Pa... 
Standard  Oil  Co.  (New  Jersey),  Claremont,  N.  J. . . . 

Standard  Oil  Co.  (New  Jersev),  Bavonne,  N.  J 

Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  York,  Olean,  N .  Y 

T'.'  rv,  r:  V  ..  \  r^  ■    r.  ■'  .  ■■  ■  '•    ,  -.■■■■\  Am- 

Uiy ,  :s. .  J 

Ofl  purchased  bv  Southwest  Pennsylvania  Pipe 

Lmes  for  over  short  accounts 


165,626.58 

131,656.02 

26,061.00 

06,585.40 

205,885.31 

27,132.51 

3,600.51 

154.17 

121,586.16 

344.03 

462.01 

241,021.41 

80,484.04 

157,132.04 


12.50 

0.04 

1.07 

7.20 

15.54 

2.06 

.26 

.01 

0.18 

.02 

.03 

18.26 

6.08 

11.86 


177,207.18 
136,805.31 


11.76 
0.07 


11,078.46 

*4i,"04i'7i' 

241.21 

12,000.00 


.00 

'i"i7 

.02 
.01 


01,610.71 

300,706.87 

35,305.27 

3,083.10 

462.51 

200,716.08 

1,222.06 

241.88 

245,078.50 

51,660.45 

151,637.33 

40,000.00 


6.07 

20.55 

2.35 

.20 

.03 

13.31 

.OS 

.03 

16.25 

3.43 

10.06 

2.65 


24,856.88 
38,057.20 


1.65 
2.52 


Total. 


1,324,685.45 


100.00 


1,507,820.03 


100.00 
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Deliveriei  of  crude  oil  by  pipe  {ine»— Continued. 

THE  TIDEWATSB  PIPS  OOMPAMT,  LXHITSD. 


1904 

1906 

1906 

Barrels. 

Percent 

Barrels. 

Percent 

Barrels. 

Percent. 

pTnusfAincB. 

1,796,888.47 

loaoo 

1,721,689.17 

100.00 

1,700,14L57 

lk«  Tld««mter  Plp«  Ca»  Ltd . . 

loaoo 

1907 

1908 

1909 

Barrels. 

Percent 

Barrels. 

Percent 

Barrels. 

Percent. 

PUBCHASBE. 

n*  Tidewater  P4>e  Co.n'td.. 

1,614,954.61 

100.00 

1,889,168.94 

loaoo 

2,465,825.09 

loaoo 

TIdflwatar  Oil  Go.,  B^sjwab, 
lord.  Pm...... 

2, 7U,  990. 87 
41,746.12 

97.99 
L51 

8,216,009.50 

36,639.18 

6,980.29 
8,420.00 
14,042.35 

98.14 

L12 

.21 
.10 
.48 

8,214,986.50 

97.28 

Union  P«ln»lflam  Co.,  Fldte- 

7,480.41 
14,648.85 
69,427.74 

.28 

PnfiftfMKrant..     ..... 

54100 
18,807.10 

.02 
.48 

.44 

Loffff  tai  iMiMllhis 

2.10 

IVytil 

2,767,887.79 

loaoo 

8,277,041.27 

100.00 

3,306,548.50 

100.00 

1910 

1911 

1912 

Barrels. 

Percent 

Barrels. 

Percent 

Barrels. 

Percent 

llffifWAIf^, 

8,842,981.84 

loaoo 

2,804,885.78 

100.00 

2,469,885.84 

Hm  Tld«w»t«r  P^  Go.,  Ltd. . 

loaoo 

DBUVniBS. 

TldAwmter  Oil  Co.,  Bajoniie, 

8,821,614.86 

99.82 

8,725,17L11 

99.41 

8,766,884.88 
1,875.00 

98.78 

Union  Petrotoom  Co.,  Fliite- 
Mniif^,  Pfi  

.06 

Wtflivllle  Refining  Co.,  WeUs- 

8,548.06 

.09 

2,488.42 

.07 

TlM  oWoii  Co.  (Imrat  tuik 
K6.S7).Fiiidl«7.01iio 

2,725.21 

14.29 
15,747.61 
27,262.78 

.07 

Bnow  Steam  Pomp  Co.,  Bnf- 
falo,N.Y 

PhtfI  eooonnt 

22,550.78 
134.81 

.59 

18,009.21 
1.688.67 

.48 

.04 

.41 

TiHH  In  hendlinff 

.72 

T^tal 

8,847,847.96 

100.00 

8,747,898.41 

100.00 

8,816,509.72 

100.00 

1918 

1914 

Barrels.        ] 

Percent 

Barrels. 

Percent 

FUBCHA8B1 

The  Tidewater  Pipe  Co.,  Ltd. 

dxutbbibj 

Tidewater  Oil  Co.,  Bayonne,  > 
Boartman  A  BeU,  Bradford,  1 
OofBn  A  Boardmn,  Bridford, 
WoOsTiUe  Reflnina  Co.,  WeUr 
Vacmun  Oil^^TRocheBter,  N 
The  Ohio  Oil  Co.  (Crow  term), 
Wabaih  Refining  Co.,  RoUnao 
FMlaoooont......... 

t. 

2,973,872.40 

100.00 

2,707,513.48 

100.00 

I. 

r.j 

3,614,078.14 

3,976.58 

1,000.00 

1,148.60 

290,879.09 

125,192.97 

20.48   . 
14,487.27 
20.33   . 

89.22 

.10 

.02  . 

.08   . 
7.18 
3.09 

3,303,244.96 
4,282.25 

88.99 

a. 

.11 

Pm. 

rtlle,N.Y.... 

Y  '         -  .-•• 

846,806.22 
46,657.27 

9.10 

Ptodlay,Ohio 
01,111 



1.22 

.86 

14,554.80 

7,400.60 

41.26 

.88 

I^^hihandlfaw 

.20 

BewTe  for  sediment  and  watc 

IT 

Total 

4.QBA.74ft.ll 

100.00 

3,812,986.36 

100.00 

1 
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^BUDE  PETROLEUM. 
Ddiveries  of  crude  oil  by  pipe  Itnea— Continued. 

CUMBERLAND  PIPE  LINE  COMPANY. 


1901 

1902 

1908 

Bamia. 

Percent. 

Barrels. 

Percent. 

Barrels. 

Percent. 

V>U1U.*MA.Kmf^, 

\ 
3,915.96 

Laa 

2,078.01 
608.86 

Kcntuoky  Oil  Simply  Co 

0.80 

Lioldns  VaUey  Oil  &  Gas  Co . . . 

.13 

Sonuraet  Oil  Co 

155.48 
157,853.81 

.10 
98.06 

P.  a.TnMiMM- 

15,653.42 

100.00 

525,306.31 

99.49 

Total 

15,653.42 

100.00 

160,425.25 

100.00 

587,968.06 

100.00 

1904 

1906 

1906 

Barrels. 

Percent. 

Barrels. 

Percent. 

«  Barrels. 

Percent. 

V>U1U.*MA.Kmf^, 

2.45 

4,144.14 
6,115.67 

0.34 
.50 

Chcnoe  Oil  Co 

John  A.  Gflftry 

Tn^fiin  i^flnmg  Co    

160.420.38 

56,719.04 

260.95 

1,4/50.00 

14.24 

InffiMi  Aipph^t  Co 

8,780.62 
1,479.74 

.73 
.12 

5.04 

Kentaoky'Oil  Supply  Co 

Lezington  City  Na&cmal  Bank 
LicUnc  Valley  on  &  Gas  Co .. . 
P.  STTralnflr;.. 

2,929.80 

0.30 

.03 
.18 

27,410.51 
953,543.79 

2.78 
96.92 

{,190,779.02 

96.31 

907,480.43 

80.57 

Total 

983,886.61 

100.00 

1,211,308.19 

100.00 

1,126,330.80 

100.00 

1907 

1906 

1909 

Barrels. 

Percent 

Barrels. 

Percent. 

Barrels. 

Percent. 

Indiaii  Refining  Co... .'. 

234,69L78 
534,735.57 

30.50 
69.50 

86,908.31 
606,844.22 

12.55 
87.45 

29,388.93 
579,446.03 

4.88 

p  B,  TnMn^..T, 

95.17 

Total :. 

780,427.35 

100.00 

602,247.53 

100.00 

608,834.96 

100.00 

DKJVEBIE8. 

Atlantic  Refining  Co.,  Phlla- 
dftlphiaTPft 

302,223.88 

228,875.00 

120,277.69 

122,837.25 

1,580.92 

39.20 

29.04 

15.60 

15.94 

.22 

563,072.74 

93.54 

421,943.32 

93.60 

AtlanUc  tteiSning  Ca,  Pltta- 

P.  S.  Trainor,  shipmenta  by 
oar 

88,247.58 
141.90 
494.55 

6.35 
.02 
.09 

31,101.11 

6.88 

Jnrllftn  Refining  Co. 

Oil  buraed  as  fuel 

567.58 
2,067.73 

.13 

Fire  loss 

.45 

Total 

770,794.74 

100.00 

601,966.77 

100.00 

455,669.69 

100.00 
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DdwerieB  of  crude  oil  by  pipe  Kn«»— Continued. 
CUMBBRLAND  PIPE  LINB  COM PAMT-^Oontiiined. 


1910 

1911 

1912 

Barrels. 

Percent. 

Barrels. 

Percent 

Barrels. 

Percent 

KoitaefeT  Ofl  Sopidy  Co 

Nev  I>omain  Oil  £ Ou  Co.... 

888.77 

0.19 

89.00 
478,521.85 

0.01 

Bmith  P«in  Ofl  Co 

13,764.27 
444,897.96 

3.00 
97.00 

99.99 

P  8  Trainor 

466,387.80 

99.81 

Total 

467.276.66 

100.00 

458,662.28 

100.00 

478,560.85 

100.00 

DEUTXBBS. 

Atlntie  Befining  Ca,  Phfla- 
<le4itila,Pa 

P.  8.  Trainor,  shipments  by 
oar. •••...« 

Oil  trarned  as  fool 

454,335.22 

40,206.76 

1,156.68 

27,846.14 

647.93 

86.67 

5.31 
.12 

439,620.90 

86.974.40 

1,866.75 

20,260.27 

80.12 

15.85 

.34 

3.69 

163,605.44 

85,874.58 
2,156.04 

31.58 

16.58 
.42 

rfreltmif  ,                     .  ...., 

4iflrh%.  T>» 

266,300.28 

51.42 

Total 

524,191.68 

100.00 

548,711.62 

loaoo 

518.026.29 

loaoo 

1913 

1914 

Barrels. 

Percent 

Barrels. 

Percent 

Hfnin  Pf«^V»y, . r . - T ,,,,_- 

636.36 
482,609.51 

0.13 

Bootii  Pttui  <^  Co 

520,530.73 

100.00 

99.87 

Total 

520,530.73 

100.00 

483,946.87 

IOOlOO 

I. 

r ♦ 

DBUVUBC 

P.  8.  Trainor,  shipments  by  ca 
Oflbomedasfaef..... 

56,650.81 

1,425.98 

246.58 

503,789.60 

10.06 
.25 
'  .04   . 
88.63 

40.012.96 
1,285.65 

9.88 

.32 

rirelflm 

Atlantic  Refining  Co.,  PhDadel 
Standard  Oil  Co.  (New  Jeney) 

Iph**   Pft       , 

284,001.54 
79,200.00 

70.21 

,  Bayoone,  N. 

J  .... 

10.58 

Total 

502. 112. 03 

100.00 

404^500.17 

100.00 

1 

BMERY  PIPE  LINE. 


1904 

1906 

1006 

Barrels. 

Percent 

Barrels. 

Percent 

Barrels. 

Percent 

IPimrrPlp^Lfm 

269,825.00 

100.00 

290,462.41 

100.00 

304,965.30 

100.00 

DKUVnOBB. 

BaMTT  HannlMtaring  Co., 
Bradtord,Pa. tTT....... 

Olean,  RoSc  City  A  Bradford 
Traotlon  Co.,  oleaa,  N.  Y.. . 

271,041.06 

100.00 

288,960.96 

100.00 

806,066.70 
484.94 

99.84 
.16 

Total 

271,041.06 

100.00 

288,960.96 

100.00 

306,561.64 

100.00 

S  D-64-1— vol  41 16 
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OBUDE  PETBOLBUM. 


DeKveriei  of  crude  ail  by  pipe  linee—Coutmaed, 
XMBBT  PIPE  LINB-Coiitlimed. 


1007 

1906 

1909 

Banela. 

Percent. 

Barrels. 

Percent. 

Barrels. 

Percent. 

rUBCBABDI. 

BnMiy  Pipe  Line 

807,064.68 

100.00 

808,288.48 

100.00 

861,64L72 

100.00 

TrStlon  Oo.roleMi,  N.  Y.. . 

Wflftem  New  Torici  Penn- 

nrlyanlaTnotionOo.,  Oleaa, 

8b6,lU.M 
831.26 

8,906.90 

08.79 
.17 

1.04 

200,802.42 

67.16 

297,948.04 

84.88 

United  States  P^  Line  Co., 
Tltnfvflle,Pi.' 

,    100,006.00 

8^.84 

65,145.87 

15.62 

Totid 

806,882.10 

100.00 

307,800.51 

100.00 

353,068.91 

100.00 

1910 

1911 

1912 

Banels. 

Percent. 

Barrels. 

Percent. 

Barrels. 

Percent. 

Bmery  Pipe  Line 

840,868.77 
846,613.28 

100.00 
100.00 

885,701.11 
840,004.94 

100.00 
100.00 

319,488.91 
334,067.89 

100.00 

Diuynns. 

Bmerr  Manufacturing  Co., 
Braofordy  Pa.. 

100b  00 

•- 

1018 

1914 

Barrels.        1 

Percent. 

Barrels. 

Percent. 

vmnry  Pipe  Line. , .. . 

837,488.77 

100.00 

358,601.37 

100.00 

1. 

idford.Pa 

DSUYXBIBI 

Bmery  Uiumfticrturing  Co. ,  Bra 
The  Tidewater  PipeCo.,  Ltd., 

836,882.10 

100.00 

288,620.41 
76,446.28 

78.77 

New  X  ofk^  N. 

Y.... 

21.28 

Total 

SaA.S9S.10 

100.00 

360,066.69 

100.00 

1 
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Ddifveriei  of  crude  oil  hy  pipe  Zine9-*-Contma^. 
OULF  PIPE  LINE  COMPANY  OF  OKLAHOMA.  / 


* 

1909 

1910 

1911 

BanelB. 

Percent. 

Baneb. 

Percent 

Baneb. 

PercMit 

PUECHABBTL 

Gnu  P^  Line  Co.  of  Okla- 
homi 

1,830,016.60 

loaoo 

7,811,83a  12 

loaoo 

8,102,87L14 

loaoo 

DBUVBBI1& 

Gulf  Pipe  Line  Co 

OoLT^e  Line  Co.,  fuel  oil  at 

1,720,668.46 

168.92 
962.14 
772.36 

99.89 

.01 
.06 
.04 

7,802,730.14 

9a  66 

7,672,127.06 

98.64 

QtiliBeA^LgCo 

Citizens  Oas^  Electric  Co 

12,864.13 

.16 

Lemtf  00  A  Om  Co 

211,864.03 
8,079.88 

238.66 
2,01a  62 
2,481.69 
3,767.64 
10,921.92 

719.78 
9,179,13 
7,076.36 

396.61 

716.22 
1,301.21 
2,01a  19 
1,367.79 

2.62 
.04 

94,363.60 
1,917.20 

1.28 

Oypsy  Oil  Co 

•          .08 

S.  ATSterliae. 

PwmIucbm  Oil  Rednctkni  Oo. . . 

.02 
.03 
.06 
.14 
.01 
.11 
.09 

Omnah  Ice  4k  T4rht  <>. 

2,870.67 
3,661.27 
3;  602. 13 

.04 

Qnanah  Cotton  Oil  Co 

.05 

<Sty  of  Sherman 

.05 

BiMgnmn  Gim^Co.  .  ..rr 

fflionnan  Tee  Co 

868.19 

2,016.24 

190.48 

PfMiKind  ^iiY  f>.  . 

.08 

Ontton  Baff  4k  Cotton  Co 

Gainesville'WatQr  Co 

.01 
.02 
.03 
.02 

r^H4?f"*"  MQIhw  f\y, .......  t 

K(fJfMW»nFf>.r. 

2,390.04 

.08 

R.P.  *H  A.irw 

Morxiaon  &  McBride 

223.66 
377.62 
194.96 

Vlrtor  Ofl  <>> 

Bariey  Oil  Co 

Total 

1,722,561.86 

100.00 

8,072,198.09 

100.00 

7,684,271.93 

100.00 

1912 

1913 

1914 

BanelB. 

Percent 

Baneb. 

Percent 

Bairab. 

Percent 

rvmOwAfllE. 

Golf  Pipe  Line  Co.  of  Okla- 
boma 

7,206,967.04 

loaoo 

7,744,060.86 

loaoo 

8,127,126.60 

loaoo 

DEUVEEIE8. 

Gnlf  Pipe  Line  Co 

O^ReRritneCo . 

7,383,633.02 

8,789.60 

93,166.39 

336.69 

239.61 

713.92 

1,208.47 

162.24 

176.69 

9.60 

231.12 

276.41 

819.92 

206.43 

123.71 

161.17 

68.76 

223.23 

173.64 

202.36 

184.46 

308.03 

98.64 

.06 

1.24 

.01 

7,272,713.08 

78,282.24 

61,132.22 

190.06 

98.23 
1.06 
.69 

7,094,869.80 

180.88 

36,426.96 

90.62 

Laoral  Oil  A^Gas  Co 

.40 

Gypsy  OH  Co 

Gnltosi  Bag  A  Cotton  Co 

The  Davis^Ofl  A  Gas  Co 

.01 
.02 

174.22 

Qeo  on  Co 

Goodyear  OH  Co 

w»if|i  Of!  Co , 

MaameeOfl  4k  Oan^^ 

E.  W.Moore 

OoesCT  A  Pees  DriUing  Co 

.01 
.01 

AurovabflA  GasCo.r. 

KsnpAHaydflQ 

OwanoOliCo 

D.P.Ciais 

Keystone  Oil  Co 

RonAGries. 

KanSBtt  on  Co 

Joanna  On  Co 

128.06 

7  T.PnflMd ,.. 

J.A.Hnn. 

.01 

D.  A.  Hammett  et  at 

248.'67 
864.61 
60.89 

204.82 
lia34 

.01 
.01 

Hfifer  Kemp 



IfOQ  Momitaln  Oil  Co 



Co 

MMon  A  Orerieea. 

ProdnPBrs  On  Co. 

734.32 

647.96 

.01 

WlbnrkM  Oil  Works. 

.01 



TotaL 

7,486,802.26 

100.00 

7,403,693.68 

100.00 

7,731,757.92 

100.00 
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CEUDB  PETROLEUM. 


Ddivmei  of  crude  aU  by  pipe  KnM^--Oontinued. 

HAONOLIA  PIPE  LINE  COMPANY. 


Mar.,  1914. 

Apr.,  1914. 

May,  1914. 

BamlB. 

Pffosnt. 

Barrds. 

Percent. 

Barrels. 

Percent. 

ICagDoUa  Pipe  Line  Co 

1211,407.S8 

100.00 

119,257.55 

100.00 

195,666.09 

100.00 

KagnoUs  Petroleum  Co 

1211,497.28 

100.00 

119,257.55 

100.00 

196,666.09 

100.00 

June,  1914. 

July,  1914. 

Aug.,  1914. 

Barrels. 

Percott. 

Barrels. 

Percent. 

Barrete. 

Percent. 

PUBCHA8KB. 

Magnolia  Pipe  Line  Co 

305,628.57 

100.00 

882,778.70 

100.00 

896,799.97 

100.00 

DOIVKBIIS. 

Magnolia  Petroleum  Co 

805,628.57 

100.00 

832,778.70 

100.00 

896,799.97 

100.00 

Sept.,  1914. 

Oct.,  1914. 

Nov.,  1914. 

BaiTdB. 

Percent. 

Barrels. 

Percent. 

Bands. 

Percent. 

Magnolia  Pipe  Line  Co 

420,869.14 

100.00 

887,755.04 

100.00 

178,628.02 

100.00 

DB1YEBIB8. 

Magnolia  Petroleum  Co 

420,869.14 

100.00 

887,755.04 

100.00 

178,628.02 

100.00 

Dec,  1914. 

Total,  1914. 

/ 

Barrels. 

Percent. 

Barrels. 

Percent. 

PUSCBA8KB 

. 

Magnolia  P^  Line  Co 

260,002.04 

100.00 

2,758,872.40 

100  00 

. 

Muf^iik  Piitrolmm  Co 

260,002.04 

inn  nn 

rTMsra  in 

100  00 

NATIONAL  PIPE  LINE- COMPANY. 


1905 

1906 

1907 

Barrels. 

Percent 

Barrels. 

Percent 

Barrels. 

Percent 

PUBCHASBB. 

National  Refining  Co.  (Ohio).. 

374,762.28 

loaoo 

512,102.49 

100.00 

587,854.03 

loaoo 

DBLXVKBBS. 

National  Refining  Co.  (Ohio).. 

367,262.68 

100.00 

504,226.46 

loaoo 

585,158.38 

100.00 

1  Production  purchased  during  January  and  February  induded  in  March  account  on  booksofthisoompany. 
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DiUverus  of  crude  M  by  pipe  Zin«9— (Continued. 
NATIONAL  PIPE  LINE  COMPANY-Oontiniied. 


1908 

1909 

1910 

Bainto. 

PffOtDt 

Bamls. 

P«ro«nt. 

Bairab. 

Perotfit 

nmOHASBB. 

National  B«Aniiig  Go.  (Olilo).. 

MUVKBBS. 

NaOonal  Baflning  Go.  (Ohio).. 

587,14L41 
566,84L94 

loaoo 
loaoo 

518,778.68 
516,552.15 

IOOlOO 

loaoo 

545,560.94 
5B6,9U.97 

100.00 

loaoo 

1911 

1912 

Bamb. 

Peroant 

Bairels. 

Par  cant 

Nttttaml  Bfrflning Go.  (Ohio).. 

534,712.68 
532,700.72 

100.00 

loaoo 

152,812.87 
171,496.52 

100.00 

DBUYKRIBfl 

\, 

loaoo 

1913 

1914 

Bamb. 

PffCOit. 

Bamls. 

Pcrotnt 

ia«tfma]  Rflflnhiir  Go.  (Ohio) 

160,928.98 
163.635.80 

IOOlOO 
100.00 

148,189.45 
152.634.96 

100.00 

DBLIYKRIB8. 
Vaf4^rn^1  Tl4fli|fTi([  Go.  (Ohln) 

100.00 

1 

NATIONAL  BBFININO  COMPANY  (GELAHOMA). 


1907 

1908 

1909 

Barrels. 

Percent 

Barrels. 

Percent 

Barrels. 

Peroait 

National  Rafiniiig  Co.  (Ohio).. 

06,022.33 

100.00 

518,622.59 

100.00 

526,228.64 

100.00 

DIUTXBIB8. 

National  Befining  Co.  (Ohio).. 

95,032.33 

100.00 

518,622.50 

loaoo 

626,228.64 

100.00 

1910 

1911 

1912 

Barrels. 

Percent. 

Barrels. 

Percent 

Barrels. 

Percent 

852,582.60 

100.00 

1,751,117.196 

100.00 

1,615,428.02 

100.00 

vEurnnflL 

National  BaAnlng  Co.  (Ohio).. 

670,582.06 

100.00 

1,881,206.50 

100.00 

1,460,585.25 

100.00 
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CEUDB  PETROLEUM. 


Delweriei  of  crude  ail  by  pipe  Knee — Contmued. 

NATIONAL  RBFININO  COllPANT  (OKLAHOMA  >-CoiitiniMd. 


' 

1013 

1014 

Barrols. 

Perooit. 

Bairals. 

Percent 

rUBCHASBB. 

1,«70^1».S7 
1,811,628.46 

100.00 
100.00 

1,386,500.88 
1,844,730.88 

lO&OO 

DBUYSUBt. 
NvMoflftl  B^4h|fn2  Cn.  (^I^)t 

100.06 

THE  NOWATA  PIPB  LINE  COMPANY. 


1009 

1010 

1011 

Barrels. 

Percent. 

Barrels. 

Percent. 

Barrels. 

Percent. 

Cndthy  neflntng  ^-o.    . 

166,167.60 
166,167.56 

100.00 
100.00 

784,666.08 
718,364.30 

100.00 
100.00 

030,840.14 
010,866.60 

lOOiM 

DXUVXBIB8. 

rniiAhv  KtAniiur  Co. ,  r  - .    , 

100.00 

1013 

1013 

1014 

Barrels. 

Percent. 

Barrels. 

Percent. 

Barrels. 

Percent. 

Cadaby  Eeflning  Co .  t 

1,047,883.67 
1,014,604.88 

100.00 

loaoo 

078,807.37 
1,013,036.87 

loaoo 

100.00 

816,880.33 

8io,aoa8o 

100.00 

DKUVnBS. 

Ondehy  KeAnfaig  Co r 

lOOiM 

THE  PRODUCERS  AND  REFINERS  OIL  COMPANY. 


1893 

1894 

1806 

Barrels. 

Percent 

Barrels. 

Percent 

Ban«ls. 

Percent 

FUBCBASXB. 

The  Prodocers  and  Refiners 
Oil  Co 

1,308,114.86 

100.00 

1,188,652.47 

100.00 

1,634,133.13 

lOOiOO 

1896 

1897 

1808 

Barrels. 

Percent 

Barreb. 

Percent 

Barrels. 

Percent 

The  Producers  and  ReflnMS 
on  Co 

1,883,888.64 

100.00 

1,345,438.65 

IOOlOO 

l,arB»661.41> 

lOOiOO 
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DeUneries  of  crude  oH  by  pipe  lineo-^Gontmued. 
THE  PRODUCERS  AND  REFINBR8  OIL  COMFANT-CanttUMd. 


1899 

1900 

1001 

Banels. 

Porcnt 

Banels. 

Psromt. 

Bands. 

Per  cent. 

FUBCHAflUL 

1,807,734.78 

100.00 

1,840,132.60 

100.00 

1,191,701.28 

Oil  Co 

100.00 

1903 

1906 

1904 

Banels. 

Parent. 

Barrels. 

Peroent 

Banels. 

Per  cent. 

The  Prodnocraand  Reflnen 
OllCo 

1,744,417.48 

100.00 

3,130,060.48 

100.00 

2,187,787.48 

100.00 

1005 

1006 

Banels.        1 

E^oroent. 

Banels. 

Per  cent. 

PUBCKASn 

Tbe  PiodDoen  Sc  Rflflnen  Oil  ( 

3o 

1,994,368.34 

100.00 

3,787,054.40 

100.00 

1907   . 

1906 

1000 

Barrels. 

Percent. 

Banels. 

Peroent. 

Barrels. 

Pereent 

Tbe  Pzodnoers  and  Refiners 
Oil  Co 

3,608,781.68 

loaoo 

3,407,063.70 

100.00 

3,500,688.87 

100.00 

7,66L95 

168,999.65 

830,623.83 

866^488.11 
184,008.01 

310,069.06 

187,06a  88 

381,705.00 

177,574.96 

7,415.30 

.38 

6.06 

11.88 

18.58 
6.81 

7.80 

6.08 

ia44 

6.58 

.37 

11,884.51 

138,437.06 

800,809.12 

849,330.06 
164,151.05 

21$,  965. 06 

176,404.66 

277,741.14 

167,794.12 

4,579.94 

.47 

5.87 

12.55 

14.60 
6.86 

9.15 

7.87 

11.61 

7.03 

.10 

14,006.39 

167,676.44 

834,076.88 

806,074.54 
146»376.58 

188,937.19 

156,464.94 

346,636.51 

140,110.51 

6,847.11 

8,075.61 

706^065.68 

Starlit  ReflnlDg  Co.,  Eam 
Cit7,Fa 

THaiprmB  Ofl  Works,  Titoa- 
Yflle-Pa. .77. 

.56 

6.71 

PsmTReflnlng  Co.,  Ltd.,  Ofl 

City,  Pa 

Gennania  RttDning  Co.,  Oil 

city,pa.rrr.....;... 

13.99 
15.99 

Grystel  Ofl  Worto.Ofl  Cily.Pa. 
Ameriean  Ofl  Works,  Ltd., 

Tttu»?flle,Pa.....Tr. 

Continental     Refining    Co., 

Ltd.,  Ofl  City.  Pa .'. 

Tiu|fM'"'^<^^    Refinlns  Co. 

LtS^fl  qtarTKT!;:. . . . . . . 

En4»ire  Ofl  Works,  Ofl  City, 
Pa 

5.87 
7.87 
6.85 
9.88 
5.63 

Kama  Gi^,  Pa 

Oanileld  cil  Co.,  Qeyeland, 
Ohio 71. 

.38 
.13 

United  States  Pipe  Line  Co., 
PweOflPlge  LtoiciVnifli;* 

780,160.44 
11,58L11 

38.93 
.48 

508,586.07 

34.81 

38.36 

Total 

3,686,353.28 

100.00 

2,303,608.67 

loaoo 

3,405,307.38. 

100.00 

1 
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Ddiveries  of  crude  oU  by  pipe  lines— Oontmued. 
THE  PBODUCBRS  AND  REFINERS  OIL  COM PANY-C<mtinaML 


1910 


BarrelB.      Per  cent 


1911 


Barrels.      Percent 


1912 


Barrels.       Percent. 


FUBCHJLtXB. 


The  Prodacers  and  Refiners 
OH  Co 


2,344,192.77 


100.00 


2,063,627.64 


100.00 


1,039,256.64 


100.00 


DBUYSBIXS. 

Starlight  Refining  Co.,  Kams 

City,  Pa 

TitusviUe  Oil  Works,  Tltus- 

vme.Pa 

Poim  Refining  Co.,  Ltd.,  OU 

City,  Pa 

Oermania  Refining  Co.,  OU 

City.Pa 

CrasttS  Ofl  Works,  Oil  City, 


American  Oil  Works,  Ltd., 

TitusviUe,  Pa 

Continental     Refinhig    Co., 

Ltd.,  Oliaty,  Pa 

Independent    Refixdng   Co., 

Ltd.,  OU  City,  Pa 

Empire  OU  Works,  OU  City, 

Pa 

Pennsylvania  Refining  Co., 

Earns  City,  Pa 

Canfleld  OU  Co.,  aeveland, 

Ohio. 


14,803.80 
126,901.39 
243,828.18 
258,515.64 
141,156.44 
160,663.40 
128,065.60 
211,559.23 
121,613.69 

10,561.38 


.66 
5.67 
10.90 
11.50 
6.81 
7.19 
6.73 
9.46 
6.44 
.47 


Robinson  OU  Co.  (B.  S.), 
Pittsburgh,  Pa..... 

United  States  Pi^  Line  Co., 
TltusvUlcPa. 


Pure  OU  Pipe  Line  Co.,  PhUa- 
delphia,fii .'. 

Total... 


2,441.28 
731,611.60 
84,446.91 


.11 
32.72 
3.78 


11,046.12 

120,619.66 

206,132.90 

234,222.86 

142,904.02 

163,812.94 

118,622.30 

206,600.84 

116,867.60 

8,813.22 

2,782.42 

167.47 

266,052.62 

491,941.32 


.63 

6.80 

9.87 

11.27 

6.88 

7.40 

6.71 

9.94 

6.68 

.42 

.13 

.01 

12.80 

23.66 


9,948.89 
167,294.86 
258,846.89 
300,364.81 
168,218.64 
199,680.81 
170,660.82 
273,227.20 
161,854.12 

0,190.79 


.60 

7.97 
13.12 
16.08 

8.62 
10.U 

8.66 
13.84 

7.70 
.47 


106,071.96 
160,168.42 


6.82 
8.12 


2,236,218.63 


100.00 


2,078,266.09 


100.00 


1,973,431.73 


100.00 


1913 


Barrels.        Percent. 


1914 


Barrels. 


Percent. 


PUBCHABSB. 

The  Producers  and  Refiners  OU  Co  . 

DEUYEBIES. 


2,618,142.66 


100.00 


2,331,408.32 


100.00 


Germania  Refilling  Co.,  Oil  City.  Pa. 

Crystal  Oil  Works,  O  U  City,  Pa ." . 

Ameriain  Oil  Works,  Ltd.,  TitusvUle,  Pa 

Continental  Refininj?  Co.,  Ltd..  Oil  City,  Pa.. 
Indepenrient  Refining  Co.,  Ltd.,  Oil  City,  Pa. 

Empire  Oil  Works,  Oil  City^Pa 

Pennsylvania  Refining  Co.,  Karns  City,  Pa. . . 

Germania  No.  2  Oil  City,  Pa 

Petroleum  Products  Co. 

Pure  OU  Pipe  Line  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 


6,958.38 
166,926.33 
270,604.09 
298,277.38 
190,194.01 
233,745.50 
149,527.60 
263,244.16 
139,802.74 

7,008.69 


.30 
6.71 
11.66 
12.74 
8.13 
9.99 
6.39 
11.26 
6.97 
.30 


229.03 
623,764.40 


.01 
26.66 


7,385.13^ 

81,174.85 
184,  m.  80 
318,423.28 

96,072.32 
180,714.81 

40,633.31 

218, 159. 13 

106,968.95 

9,470.60 

71,995.66 


.36 
3.97 
0.01 

15.67 
4.65 
8.83 
1.96 

10.60 

6.33 

.46 

3.62 


729.270.30 


36.66 


Total.. 


2,340,282.31 


100.00 


2,045,360.04 


loaoo 
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JkHveriei  of  entde  M  by  pipe  {in«»— Oontinaed. 

THE  TEXAS  COMPANY. 


Jan.,  1014. 

Feb.,  1914. 

Mar.,  1914. 

BaiTOb. 

Peroent 

Banels. 

Percent. 

Barrel^. 

Percent. 

FUBCHABBB8. 

1,806,556.55 
4,613.06 
18,006.53 

06.80 

i:JI 

^,231,068. 62 

607.31 

4,796.54 

99.56 
.06 
.30 

1,642,966.02 

300.00 

4,686.15 

00.70 

B.  W.  Aimfftrvug 

.03 

Ofbfln. . ^r 

.28 

Total 

1,388,175.14 

100.00 

1,286,472.47 

100.00 

1,647,022.17 

100.00 

DBLiVXItUS. 

TheTmnw^^ .. 

1,119,735.47 

273,572.16 

4,145.74 

10,599.32 

70.53 

10.43 

.20 

.75 

1,004,673.05 

241,704.40 

2,866.20 

80.43 

19.35 

.28 

1,171,812.47 

287,245.96 

2,751.76 

81.84 

RAftrrmlfl  vi4  oUhflre  4. ....  ^ ... . 

17.97 

nie  Texas  Oil  Co 

.19 

Ccotrai  PetrnVnpm  Co 

Total 

1,406,062.60 

loaoo 

1,240,234.55 

100.00 

1,431,810.19 

100.00 

Apr.,  1014. 

Hay,  1014. 

Jane,  1914. 

Barrels. 

Percent. 

Barrels. 

Peroent. 

Barrels. 

Percent. 

Tt»  Teaow  CV> , 

2,241,848.27 

4,829.54 

382.58 

3,987.27 

00.61 
.10 
.02 
.18 

1,430,800.38 
7,978.60 
2,306.12 
3,346.00 

09.06 
.55 
.16 
.23 

1,826,560.57 
10,084.16 
4,898.82 
3,197.68 

00.04 

B.  W.  ArmstroiMf 

.54 

If ^%tmm  AaIm  At      

.24 

OQifln. 

.18 

Total 

2,250,547.66 

100.00 

1,453,580.00 

100.00 

1,843,186.23 

100.00 

DKUVKBXKS. 

Th%  Tmcas  Co 

1,218,853.90 

238,800.55 

6,145.48 

840.54 

84.07 

15.44 

.43 

.06 

1,041,661.21 

101,365.36 

10,477.84 

88.77 

15.80 

.84 

1,223,822.11 
128,908.09 
52,900.31 

87.43 

Kailronds  and  otheni 

8.78 

Tba  Texas  Oil  Co 

8.70 

Ontf  RflAnfns  Co , 

Total 

1,440,730.43 

100.00 

1,243,504.40 

100.00 

1,309,715.51 

100.00 

July,  1014. 

Aog.,  1014. 

Sept.,  1914. 

Barrels. 

Percent 

Barrels. 

Percent. 

Barrels. 

Percent. 

rUBCHASEBS. 

1,684,575.04 
7,282.70 
2,821.76 
6,012.64 

08.07 
.44 
.17 
.42 

1,547,241.01 
5,381.01 
2,605.80 
5,774.25 

99.12 
.84 
.17 

.37 

1,294,715.19 

4,082.68 

209.66 

3,973.50 

00.87 

B.  W.  Armgtjnng 

.31 

lferk1iainflA%<^.... 

.08 

Othtn 

.30 

Total 

1,651,502.23 

100.00 

1,561,002.97 

100.00 

1,302,031.02 

100.00 

DKUVKBIXS. 

1,429,094.66 
101,947.50 
41,378.80 

00.88 
6.40 
2.63 

1,644,147.70 
138,051.59 
124,643.66 

85.46 
7.68 
0.91 

1,474,281.30 
150,309.50 
188,123.86 

83.44 

RaOroads  and  otheni 

0.08 

7.68 

Total 

1,572,421.06 

100.00 

1,806,842.05 

100.00 

1,706,804.66 

100.00 
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OBUDE  PBTBOLEUM. 

DeUverisB  of  crude  oil  by  pipe  IiYieo-^Ooiitinued. 
THB  TEZA8  COMPANT-<>mtiiiaed. 


Oct,  1014. 

Nov.,  1014. 

Banels. 

Percent. 

BaoBls. 

Percent. 

i^heTexiiffCo... 

1,185,686.60 
4417.08 
8,806.26 
2,481.20 
1,644.75 

98.02 
.38 
.84 
.22 
.14 

1,861,447.76 
4,664.74 
1,000.80 
2,111.61 
1,502.26 

00.82 

B.  W.  Arautrons 

.84 

J.  M.  Abbott... 7. 

.08 

KftrXY^funBAiiMiOo. 

.16 

Otbero 

.U 

Total 

1,148,076.06 

•    100.00 

1,870,816.66 

100.00 

TMT^xhinCo. .  .                     .         .  .. 

1,406,000.28 
164,280.06 
77,701.78 

85.84 
0.42 
4.74 

1,147,440.51 
108,860.88 
88,001.46 

88.60 

FAflrofids  ADd  othen x .  x . .    ,. 

8.88 

TheTexis Oil Ck>...........xxx..xx    ...^       .  .  .. 

2.  OS 

Total 

1,688,081.06 

100.00 

1,203,802.70 

100.00 

Dec.,  1014. 

Total,  1014. 

Banels. 

Percent. 

Barrels. 

Percent. 

The  Texas  Co 

1,806,424.62 
5,220.01 

00.52 
.37 

4,086.55 
17,066.76 
58,n8.06 

09.23 

B.  W.  Amuitronff 

.82 

J.M.Abbott 

.08 

UftrlrTiAm  BaVw  Co 

565.13 
041.40 

.04 
.07 

.10 

Otbere ^ 

.82 

Total 

1,408,152.06 

100.00 

18,107,404.76 

100.00 

DKUVEBIES. 

The  Texas  Co 

1,130,745.83 

254,186.28 

8,862.72 

81.28 

18.12 

.60 

14,021,868.84 

2,226,867.11 

602,570.63 

10,600.32 

840.54 

84.48 

RallTo*rt«  and  others..  X ...... 

12.61 

The  Texas  Ofl  Co 

2.86 

Ciintral  PAtroifluni  Co  ^ 

.06 

O^it  Refining  Co 

Total 

1,402,294.78 

100.00 

17,662,254.94 

100.00 

Note.— Figures  do  not  include  fuel  ofl. 

THE  PRAIRIE  OIL  AND  GAS  COMPANY. 


1004 

1006 

1006 

Bsrrels. 

Percent 

Barrels. 

Percent 

Barrels. 

Percent. 

PUSCHUBES. 

The  Prairie  Ofl  and  Oas  Co. .. . 

5,608,036.41 

loaoo 

11,854,82104 

100.00 

21,104,156.15 

100.00 

DEUVKRIES. 

Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Eiinsas, 
Neodesha,  Kaiis 

Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Indiana, 
Sugar  Creek,  Mo 

Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Indiana, 
Whiting,  Ind 

826,868.52 
241,459.50 

77.40 
22.60 

1,177,804.01 

2,268,58L21 

266,35a  32 

8L67 

61.00 

7.16 

1,614,650.42 

3,585,178.50 

2,023,786.85 

00,810.04 

427,347.41 

382,142.16 
1,113,666.44 

14,240.63 

716,100.60 

14.37 
3L01 
26.03 

Standard  OU  Co.  of  New  York,. 
Buffalo,  N.Y 

.80 

Atlas  Refining  Co.  (faivoiced 
to  P.  S.  Tralnor),  Buffalo, 

0 

8.81 

Standard  OflCo.  (New  Jersey), 
Unlonvflle    . .n  ..  ..      ... 

3.40 

Invoiced  to  P.  S.  Trainor. . 

0.01 

Standard  OflCo.  (New  Jersey), 

.13 

LonglslandKchnery,  invoiflnd 
tol».  8.  Trainor 

6.37 
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Ddiveriei  of  crude  oU  by  pipe  linee — Continued. 
THE  PRAIRIE  OIL  AND  OA8  COMPANY— Cantinaed. 


' 

1004 

1906 

1006 

Barrels. 

P«roent. 

Barrels. 

Percent. 

Barrels. 

Percent. 

Ptdtodelpliia     Refinery,    in- 
Toicedto  P.  8.  Tralnor 

22,908.65 

200,600.80 

84,564.51 
49,862.52 

a20 

Kfan  County  Refineries,  In- 
vSced  to  P.  8.  Trainer 

1.79 

Tlw  Prairie  Oil  and  Qas  Co. 
(teet) 

5,712.47 
298.44 
217.97 

a  15 
.01 
.01 

.75 

¥JS%» ; 

.44 

(^^>^  lonwn      

Tfytal 

1.068,828.11 

loaoo 

3,718,899.42 

100.00 

11,234,886.10 

loaoo 

1907 

1908 

1909 

Barrels. 

Percent 

Barrels. 

Percent. 

Barrels. 

Percent. 

PUBCHA8KB. 

Tbe  Prairie  on  and  Gas  Co. .. . 

86,610,330.82 

loaoo 

38,966,281.48 

100.00 

28,778,726.08 

100.00 

DKUYBXIES. 

Standard  Ofl  Co.  of  Eanaas, 
Keodflaba,  Kans 

tendard  OO  Co.  of  Indiana, 
ai»rOeek,Ho 

StZSJard  Ofl  Co.  of  Indiana, 

2,028,685.70 

5,005,716.00 

8,604,261.65 

038,125.58 

588,103.44 

1,047,288.65 
860,027.51 

1,848,215.31 
310,053.48 

515,544.18 
129,488.84 

8.25 

20.72 

35.36 

3.82 

2.39 

7.92 
1.50 

7.52 
1.26 

110 
.53 

1,709,748.01 

4,865,085.30 

8,091,682.19 

610,454.40 

292,9701 44 

7.02 
17.08 
88.24 
2.51 
1.20 

2,461,85a  75 

4,587,063.09 

8,004,207.61 

654,008.31 

293,852.75 

0.81 
17.84 
8a  90 

SCaDdard  Ofl  Ca  of  Nevr  York,. 
Bnffhio.  N.V           . 

2.47 

Stedard  Ofl  Ck>.  of  New  York,. 
Otoaa,  N.  Y 

Lll 

Standard  Ofl  Co.  (New  Jersey), 
Fnfffnvflte 

Invoioed  to  P.  8.  Trainer  . 
SCaDdard  OflCo.  (New  Jeraey), 

Caiiterbridge,Pa 

Iznroioedto  P.  8.  Trainer. . 

StKidard  Ofl  Co.  (New  Jersey), 

Fawn  Orov<B.  Pa 

3,731,802.83 

15.38 

4,410,514.87 

16.68 

2,103,052.86 

8.64 

2,546,605.06 

0.63 

Invoioed  to  P.  8.  Trainer. . 

Standard  Ofl  Co.  of  Louisiana, 

Baton  Hoqge,  La.  (cars) 

626,424.92 

2.57 

494,393.45 

125,629.95 

2,378,U4.83 

L87 
.48 

d^]ila,P& 

SBcority  Ofl  Co.,  Beaumont, 

Nararre  Refining  Co.*,' Corsi^' 

eaoa,  Tex.  (cars) 

Carrieaos  Ra&oing  Co.,  Corsi- 

friU|*      TVSX.    (f^^ r 

132,453.27 

1,477,086.10 

14,176.61 

273,810.33 

132,321.41 

83,886.35 

730.16 

5,827.79 

2,649.53 

.54 
6.01 

.06 
1.11 

.54 

.34 

1,912,822.58 
277,325.73 

7.85 
1.14 

8.90 

The  l4akie  Ofl  and  Oas  Co. 
(ftiel) 

874,749.15 
234,037.99 

L54 

.96 

335,636.18 
147,088.74 

1.27 

l*?5aa  ....... ...!".""!!. 

.56 

Offaerloflmvf  

Ameriean  Steel  Foundry  Co., 
East  St.  Louk,  m.i  .. .. 

.02 
.01 

24L04 
2,660.35 

Natlaoal  Fn*"^^fag  A  8taim>-. 

ing  Co^  Granite  City,  IU.». . . 
Gnat  Western  Portland  Ce- 

imnt  Co..  MIMrad.  Kaiv>.i... 

.01 

5,837.48 

.02 

Granite  City .  in.1 

BeaDan-GaUai^  Iron  &  8teel 
Co..  flt.  LonB.  Mo.i 

962.60 

1,303.89 
1,444.71 
6,455.86 
287.79 
1,696.95 

.01 
.01 
.03 

United  '8t^ee  "Portland  Ce- 

1,608.42 

.01 

American  Steel  Foundry  Co., 

East  St.  Louis,  IU.1 

Bconer  PorttoDd  Cement  Co., 

481.80 

.01 

^Titehinamftaltro.i 

83a  81 

Total 

24,580,703.83 

loaoo 

24,845,236.4b 

loaoo 

26,446,82L88 

loaoo 

>  Than  ih^ments  moved  in  tank  cars  and  were  inyoiced  to  Standard  OU  Co.  of  Indiana. 
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OEUDE  PETBOLEUM. 

Delivenei  of  crude  oU  by  pipe  lines — Oontinaed. 
THE  PRAIRIE  OIL  AND  GAS  COMPANY-CanUnued. 


1010 

1911 

1012 

Barrels. 

Percent 

Barrels. 

Percent 

Barrels. 

Percent 

PUBCEASKB. 

TliA  Prairie  Oiland  Oas  Co.. . 

31,587,312.50 

100.00 

34,770,922.72 

loaoo 

30,940,068.50 

loaoo 

DBU7XBIB8. 

Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Kansas, 
Neodteha,  Kans 

Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Indiana, 
Sugar  Creek,  Mo 

Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Indiana, 
Whiting,  Ind 

3,906, 46a  17 
6,426,086.46 
10,531,034.12 
1,137,085.50 

12.12 
19.49 
31.95 
3.45 

4,033,847.87 

7,027,93a  19 

10,098,602.10 

1,120,942.42 

604,477.40 
3,164,252.03 

12.67 

22.06 

31,74 

3.52 

2.19 
9i94 

3,145,434.96 
6,661,946.12 
11,931,035.45 
1,157,455.53 
6,164,455.40 

8.76 
18.64 
33.21 

Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  York, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y 

3.22 

Standard  OUCo.  (New  Jersey), 
Unionville 

17.  IS 

Invoiced  to  P.  8.  Tralnor. 

2,170,806.45 

6.69 

Standard  Oil  Co.  (New  Jersey), 
Centerbridge,  Pa 

3oo,ooaoo 

.84 

Invoiced  to  P.  S.  Trainor.. 

2,961,266.65 

302,049.61 

2,151,749.43 

2,892,435.50 

8.98 

.92 

6.52 

8.77 

414,399.88 

1.30 

Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Louisiana, 
Baton  Ronj'n,  l-a-  (f^ftr^) 

Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Louisiana, 
Ida  La 

2,298,068.44 
2,579,212.99 

7.22 
8.11 

1,703,568.01 

2,620,915.72 

205,995.79 

1,564,850.70 

4.74 

Atlantic  Refining  Co.,  Philar 
delpliia  Pa 

7.  SO 

Atlantic  Refining  Co.,  Marcus 
Hook  Pa                 ..           . 

.82 

Saddle  River  Oil  Co.,  Union- 
ville NY             .          .     .. 

4.36 

Northern  Pipe  Line  (^o.  (fuel). 

1,286.91 
1,806.40 
16,62142 

330,118.33 

396.28 

.01 
.01 
.05 

1.08 

National  Transit  Co.  (fuel) 

1,256.36 
24,085.15 

862,808.61 

Oklahoma  Pipe  Line  Co.  (fuel). 

The  Prairie  Oil  and  Gas  Co, 

(fuel)                   

17,976.01 
813,521.17 

.05 
.05 

.07 
LOl 

George  Robinson  (fuel),  Inde- 

1/Vl^ite  A  Mason  (fuel),  Inde- 
I>endence,  Kans 

832.76 
104.61 
844.30 

loaoo 

A.  B.  Reese  (fuel),  Tulsa,  Okla. 

Fire  loss 

54,61&87 

.18 

20,445.46 

.06 

Other  losses 

Great  Western  Portland  Ce- 
ment Co.,  Mildred,  Kans.'. . . 

6,537.88 
34L12 

.02 

United  States  Portland  Ce- 
ment Co.,  Yocemento,  Kans.^ 

10,639.16 

966.40 
4,724.16 

723.08 
968.15 

.08 

.01 
.02 

Concardia  loe  &  Cold  Storage 

Buffalo  Brick  (S)I» 

725.52 

Hays  City  Milling  &  Elevator 
Co.,  Concordia,  Kans.i 

The  I'opeka  Edison  Co.^ 

.01 

lola   Portland  Cement   Co., 

3,443.06 

.01 

New  £ra  Milling  Co.i 

483.64 
723.52 

24a  90 

Goodland  loe  &"Cold  Storage 
<3o.,  Goodland,  Kans.i 

Total....! 

32,967,727.61 

loaoo 

31,821,722.53 

100.00 

35,025,115.19 

loaoo 

1  Thesa  shipments  moved  in  tank  cars  and  were  inyoiood  to  Standard  OH  Co.  of  Indiana. 
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DeUveriia  of  crude  M  by  pipe  <tne*— Continued. 
THE  PRAIRIE  OIL  AND  GAS  COMPANT-Oontiniidd. 


1918 

1914 

Barrels. 

Percent. 

Barrels. 

Percent 

88,7a0,34L97 

loaoo 

40,366, 80a  51 
200,000.00 
200,000.00 

Tbt  Fnirit  ^fl  AiMl  Oiiff  0> 

99.02 

R.S.Aj«n 

.49 

avt«OIICaandAlTBrBdAOflCo  

.49 

Total 

88,730,341.97 

100.00 

40,766,860.61 

100.00 

DIUYEUDU. 

8tBidttdOflCaofE:an8a8,Neodfl8ha,Kaii8 

Standard  Ofl  Co.  of  Indiana,  Smar  Creak,  Mo 

Standard  Ofl  Co.  of  Indiana,  HvHting.Ind 

2,817,008.84 
4,808,193.71 
10,675,701.28 
187,247.78 
1,136,206.01 
2,870,174.93 

looooaoo 

24,501.33 
236^40 

826,604.05 
2,209,081.58 
3,024,095.98 

6.78 

14.32 

3a  96 

.56 

3.32 

&40 

.29 

.07 

1,006,074.06 
5,000,708.07 
10,792,66L79 
3,361,044.39 
1,142,655.91 
2,699,497.68 
304,486.47 
1,372,096.54 

2.54 
1Z86 
27.26 

Standard  on  Co.  of  Indiana;  Wood  fitver.ni 

Standard  Ofl  Co.  of  New  York,  Buffalo,  N.  Y 

Standard  Ofl  Co.  (New  Jersey),  Unlonvffle 

Studard  Ofl  Co.  (New  Jersey),  Centerbridge,  Pa... 
atvidard  Ofl  Co.  (New  Jersey),  Fawn  Grove,  Pa. . . 
Stvidard  Ofl  Co.  of  Indfena,  Wood  Rtver,  111.  (oars) . 

8.23 
2.88 
6.81 
.77 
8.48 

Standard  Ofl  Co.  of  Louisiana,  Baton  Rouge,  LtL 
(cars) 

L83 
a46 

&86 

r.,  140.88 

2, 344,  aw.  17 

1,W4.615.86 

87r,,7H1.20 

3,7mi,.^)1.08 

2,8t>l,33l.35 

3r>,5.'i7.86 

44H,.^n3.63 

97,159.39 

4e>3,34a.22 

479,850.08 

693,946.46 

43,05^36 

30.00 

.06 

Stmdiird  Ofl  Co.  of  Louisiana,  Ida,  La 

6.92 

Atlantic  Refining  Co,  Philadelphia,  Pa 

4.56 

Atlantic  Refining  Ck>.,  Marcus  Hook,  Pa 

2.22 

Ti^Ohh  OUCk>.,  Wood  River,  111 

21,61&64 

5,729,644.21 

30,197.71 

431,536.20 

.06 

16.76 

.00 

L25 

9.61 

Saddle  River  Oil  Co.,  Uuionville,  N.  Y 

7.28 

OUahoma  Pipe  Line  Co.  (fuel)    '              

.09 

The  Prairie  Oil  and  Gas  Co.  (fuel) 

1.13 

Atlantic  Refining  Co.,  Pittsburgh  Pa       

.25 

f^tandiinl  Oil  Co  f  Naw  .Tersev^   Bflltimor^.  Md     . 

1.17 

fl^mdard  Ofl  Co.  (New  Jersey)   BayonnA  N.  J 

1.21 

Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  York '  Brooklyn'  N.  Y.... 

L76 

rkeloas 

3, 74a  98 

.01 

.11 

OtfatfkMflS 

VwrnmOflOo.,  OHm.N.  Y.....  

966.52 

Total 

84,185,888.15 

loaoo 

39,6a7,96L39 

loaoo 
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APPENDIX  III. 
[Letter.] 
»  Oil  City,  Pa.,  Mardi  16, 1916. 

Mr.  D.  S.  BUSHNBLL, 

President  Buckeye  Pipe  Line  Company,  No.  26  Broadwa^,  New  York,  N,  Y. 
Dear  Sir:  Will  you  kindly  advise  me,  at  your  convenience,  if  at  any  time  during 
1914  your  company  refused  to  take  into  its  lines  all  or  any  part  of  the  crude  petroleum 
produced  in  the  fields  to  which  its  lines  are  connected,  and  if  so,  will  you  please  give 
the  reasons  for  such  refusal,  and  what  eff^t,  if  any,  in  your  opinion,  such  refusal  had 
upon  the  oil  production,  e6i)ecially  upon  property  already  developed  in  the  teiritory 
covered  by  the  operations  of  yoiur  company. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Chas.  E.  Mobsbr,  Examiner. 


[LetMr.] 


New  York,  AprU  6, 1916. 


Mr.  Chas.  E.  Mosser, 

Examiner,  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  Oil  City,  Pa. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  letter  of  March  16  duly  received,  wherein  you  inquire  if,  at  any 
time  during  the  year  1914,  the  Buckeye  Pipe  Line  Company  refused  to  take  into  its 
lines  all  or  any  part  of  the  crude  petroleum  produced  in  the  fields  to  which  its  lines 
are  connected,  and  if  so,  desiring  the  reasons  for  such  refusal  and  what  effect,  if  any, 
in  our  opinion,  such  refusal  had  upon  the  oil  production,  especially  upon  property 
already  developed  in  the  territory  covered  by  the  operations  of  our  company. 

I  would  state  that  at  no  time  during  1914  did  this  company  refuse  to  take  into  its 
lines  or  tanks  any  crude  petroleum  tendered  to  it  in  its  North  or  South  lima  divisions, 
or  produced  from  wells  within  its  lima  divisions  to  which  its  lines  were  connected; 
also  that  at  no  time  during  1914  did  this  company  refuse  to  take  into  the  Unes  or  tanks 
of  its  Cygnet  division  any  crude  petroleum  tendered  to  it  for  transportation.  Diuing 
the  summer  of  1914,  however,  this  company  did  notify  producers  of  crude  petroleum 
who  were  its  patrons  in  its  Macksbuig  division,  and  to  whose  wells  its  Unes  were  con- 
nected in  its  Macksbiug  division,  that  it  was  obliged  to  reduce  or  curtail  the  runs  made 
from  such  wells  into  its  lines  or  tanks  in  that  division,  as  set  forth  in  detail  herewith. 

An  examination  of  general  business  conditions  in  the  early  spring  of  1914,  indicating 
the  possibility  of  reduced  shipments,  affected  by  the  immense  production  of  cheaper 
crude  from  the  Midcontinent  field  coining  into  competition  with  the  higher  priced 
Pennsylvania  grade  crude  produced  in  the  Macksburg  division,  caused  us  to  begin  to 
erect  more  tankage  in  our  Macksburg  division,  although  we  had  had  tankage  which 
formerly,  when  the  field  was  larger,  had  been  sufficient  for  its  requirements.  From 
May  to  the  latter  part  of  August,  1914,  we  arranged  from  time  to  time  to  erect  a  total  of 
nine  steel  tanks  in  this  division,  totaling  about  280,000  barrels  additional  tankage, 
and  costing  us  $62,000.  It  may  be  proper  to  state  here  that  we  have  at  the  time  of  this 
writing  nearly  768,000  barrels  of  iron  and  steel  tankage,  and  nearly  91,000  barrels  of 
wooden  tankage  in  this  division,  a  total  of  about  859.000  barrels,  which  is  about  400,000 
barrels  more  tankage  than  was  in  the  division  as  of  Januafy  1, 1912,  up  to  which  time, 
as  stated  above,  the  tankage  was  found  to  be  amply  sufficient  to  meet  all  requirements. 
Of  course,  you  will  appreciate  that  in  referring  to  additional  tankage  being  built, 
which  is  mentioned  above,  it  was  not  all  completed  nor  available  in  time  to  meet  the 
60 
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aitoftlion.  We  began  buHding  this  tankage  in  April  and  were  still  building  it  in 
October,  but  the  tanlcB  were  completed  from  time  to  time  and  put  into  use. 

Our  runs  from  wells  in  our  Macksbuig  division  during  the  month  of  July,  1914, 
avenged  10,590  banels  per  day.  Shipments,  however,  during  that  month  averaged 
but  5,551  banels  per  day.  (In  these  and  succeeding  figures  I  am  omitting  fractions  of  a 
barrel.)  Hieiefoie,  to  further  care  for  the  situation  during  the  month  of  July,  we 
slopped  160,000  barrels  of  crude  via  connecting  carriers  to  out  tanVage  at  Muitua/ 
which  is  in  the  Cygnet  division.  This  was  done  at  a  cost  to  us  of  about  124,000,  paid 
to  connecting  caniaB  as  their  portion  of  the  through  transportation.  Tida  amount  of 
tankage  was  all  we  felt  we  could  spare  at  Mantua,  requiring  the  balance  of  available 
tankage  at  that  point  to  properly  handle  current  business  from  the  west. 

It  wiU  be  seen  that  the  total  cost  of  the  tankage  erected  to  meet  the  general  situation, 
in  addition  to  the  transportation  paid  to  other  carriers  just  referred  to,  amounted  in  all 
to  aboat  $86,000. 

On  August  1,  on  account  of  the  outbreak  of  the  European  war  and  the  demoralisa- 
tkm  which  followed,  finally  resulting  in  total  cessatum  of  shipments  on  August  7,  our 
field  gangers  were  instructed  to  reduce  runs  as  far  as  possible  in  order  to  properly  take 
care  of  aU  producers  and  all  wells  to  which  our  lines  were  connected,  and  so  as  to  treat 
all  producers  and  patrons  alike.  August  1  being  a  Saturday,  this  was  not  made  actu- 
ally effective  until  August  3.  On  August  10  the  situation,  on  account  of  absolute  ces- 
sation of  shipments  above  mentioned,  became  so  acute  that  notice  was  sent  to  pro- 
dneero  that  beginning  August  15  we  could  only  run  into  our  lines  one-third  of  such 
producers'  average  production  in  our  Macksburg  divisicm  from  wells  connected  to  our 
lines.  Taking  the  whole  month  of  August,  the  average  daily  shipments  fell  to  about 
961  barrels,  but  this  is  based  practically  on  shipments  made  between  the  1st  and  the 
6t^  inclusive,  after  the  latter  date  there  being  practically  no  shipments  made  for  the 
balance  of  the  month.  Because  of  the  reduction  in  runs  above  noted,  these  averaged 
about  4,000  barrels  per  day  during  August. 

During  the  latter  part  of  September  shipments  increased,  and  we  therefore  notified 
our  patrons  that  beginning  September  25  we  would  be  in  position  to  handle  two-thirds 
of  their  avenge  production.  The  outiook  still  further  improving,  instructions  were 
isBued  to  take  all  oil  run  from  producers'  wells,  which  was  done,  beginning  September 
28.  The  production  for  the  month  of  September  averaged  nearly  6,900  barrels  per 
day;  shipments,  7,664  barrels  per  day. 

During  the  month  of  October  runs  averaged  12,231  barrels  per  day ;  shipments,  12,954 
barrels  per  day. 

During  the  month  of  November  runs  averaged  8,945  barrels  per  day;  shipments, 
7,618  barrels  per  day. 

During  December  nms  averaged  9,107  barrels  per  day;  shipments,  8,000  barrels 
per  day. 

The  situation  is  further  indicated  by  showing  that  on  May  1  stocks  of  crude  in  the 
Macksburg  division  were  467,133  barrels.  At  the  end  of  July  they  were  541,162 
barrelB,  and  160,000  barrels  additional  had  been  shipped  into  the  custody  of  our 
Cygnet  division,  or  a  total  of  over  700,000  barrels  of  Pennsylvania  grade  crude  in  our 
custody.  At  the  end  of  September  stocks  were  607,922  barrels,  with  the  160,000 
barrels  above  noted  in  addition.  Attached  herewith  is  sheet  showing  daily  average 
runs  and  shipments  for  months  of  May  to  September,  inclusive,  and  stocks  at  the 
first  of  each  month  and  the  end  of  September  30  in  addition. 

Answering  your  inquiry  as  to  what  effect,  if  any,  in  oiur  opinion  the  curtailment  of 
runs  had  upon  the  oil  production,  especially  upon  property  already  developed  in  the 
territory  covered  by  the  operations  of  our  company:  Of  course,  we  can  only  speak  in 
coamection  with  producing  property  to  which  our  lines  were  connected,  but  it  is  our 
opinion  that  the  curtailment  had  no  injurious  effect  on  the  greater  number  of  wells 
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connected  to  our  lines.  It  was  our  aim  to  treat  all  produceiB  enic%  alike,  and  hence 
where  a  producer  had  a  wdl  or  wdls  making  water  it  became  neceeaary  for  him  to  Bet  a 
tank  to  ke^  these  wells  operating;  otherwise  they  might  have  been  injured  by  shut- 
ting down  or  curtailing  production  taken  from  them.  Careful  inquiry  in  our  Macks- 
buig  division  showed  that  our  patrons  appreciated  what  we  were  endeavoring  to  do  to 
meet  the  situatian,  and  they  cooperated  with  us  to  meet  the  emeigency. 

Furthennore,  a  compariBon  of  the  average  production  per  w^  per  day  from  our 
liiacksbuig  division  with  similar  xvroduction  from  other  adjacent  fields  would  seem  to 
confirm  the  above  opinion.  The  following  figures  are  based  on  six  months  from  Feb- 
ruary 1  to  July  31, 1914,  compared  with  five  months  from  October  1, 1914,  to  February 
28, 1915  (the  latest  available  figures  at  this  writing),  the  intervening  two  months  being 
those  which  were  affected  by  the  irregular  production. 

Designating  the  average  jmxiuction  per  w^  per  day  during  the  first  period  as  '*  A" 
and  that  during  the  second  period  as  ''B,"  the  following  comparison  can  be  made: 

ICaoksbarg  dhrlskm:  Per  oemt. 

Penmylyaaia grade,  "B" decreased 7.6S 

Coming  grade,  "B"  decreased 6.02 

Newcastle  grade,  "B"  Increased 21.10 

Comparing  the  average  production  per  well  per  day  for  the  same  periods  in  other 

lines  shows  as  follows: 

Percent. 

N.T.T.  Co., local  divMon,  Pennsylvania  grade,  "B"  decreased 11.M 

B.P.L.CO.:  \ 

NorihLimadivlsion,  North  Limaoll,"B"  decreased 12.S6 

Sonth  Lima  division.  South  Lima  oil,  "B"  decreased 14.09 

Ind.  P.  L.  Co., local  division,  Indiana  cnide,"B"  decreased 8.68 

although  in  every  one  of  these  cases  there  was  no  curtailment  or  interference  with 
runs,  as  you  have  ahready  been  advised.  Furthermore,  the  average  production  per 
well  per  day  of  Pennsylvania  grade  crude  in  the  Macksburg  division  for  the  month  of 
February,  1914,  was  0.85  barrel.  Production  of  the  same  grade  of  crude  for  the 
month  of  February,  1915  (the  latest  figures  available  at  this  writing),  was  0.86  barrel, 
these  figures  thus  showing  the  ability  of  the  wells  to  produce  the  same  as  before  the 
curtailment  of  runs. 

In  examining  the  foregoing  figures,  due  consideration  must  be  given  to  the  effect 
that  a  decreased  price  for  crude  would  have  on  the  field  operations.  The  price  de- 
creased on  Pennsylvania  grade  crude  from  $1.90  per  barrel  in  May,  1914,  to  $1.45  per 
barrel  at  the  end  of  August,  1914.  liCany  wells  will  be  cleaned  out  and  operated  when 
the  price  is  high,  where  at  a  low  price  they  will  be  pulled  and  abandoned.  Thus, 
during  1913  the  production  of  Pennsylvania  grade  crude  connected  to  our  lines  in  our 
Macksbuig  division  decreased  about  16  per  cent  below  that  of  1912,  although  the  price 
in  the  former  year  increased  from  $2  to  $2.50  per  barrel.  The  effect  of  this  price  was 
not  reflected  until  the  year  1914,  when  the  decrease  in  production  between  1914  and 
1913  amounted  to  only  4.39  per  cent,  although  the  price  of  the  crude  during  the  latter 
year  fell  from  $2.40  to  $1.45  per  barrel.  Of  course,  another  factor  entering  into  the 
reduced  production,  both  total  and  per  well  per  day,  is  that  the  so-called  Pennsylvania 
grade  field  in  our  Macksbuig  division  Is  a  declining  field. 

Trusting  the  foregoing  will  give  you  the  desired  information,  I  am, 
Yours,  very  truly, 

D.  8.  BUSHNBLL, 

President  The  Buckeye  Pipe  Line  Company. 
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The  Buckeye  Pipe  Lme  Company,  Maeksbwrg  divition. 
IQaantiUes  stated  in  barrels  of  42  gallons.] 


Total  stocks 

7  a.  m.  1st  of 

month. 


Average  dally 

runs  flrom 

wells  during 

month. 


Average  daily 
shipmntaor 
titmsfers  dur- 
ing month. 


May 
Xime 
July 
Anfti 

September  ao. 
October  1 


467,133.40 

458,039.38 

1539,000.48 

1541,162.06 

1637,202.34 

1607,022.66 


10,083.22 
10,671.81 
10,589.87 
4,006.81 
6,806.26 


10,742.31 
8,082.61 

>  6, 550. 93 

960.82 

7,663.76 


1  To  this  should  be  added  160/K)0  barrels  in  stock  at  Mantua. 

*  To  thisflhoold  beadded  546I  barrels  per  day  pumped  to  ICantua  tankage. 


[Letter.) 

Deobmbbr  11,  1914. 
Mr.  Forrest  M.  Towl,  President,  New  Torh, 

Dbab  Sm:  Will  you  kindly  advise  me,  at  your  convenience,  if  at  any  time  your 
company  refused  to  take  into  its  lines  all  or  any  part  of  the  crude  petroleum  pro- 
duced in  the  fields  to  which  the  Cumberland  pipe  lines  are  connected;  and,  If  so, 
will  you  please  give  the  reasons  for  such  refusal  and  what  effect,  if  any,  in  your  opinion, 
mich  refusal  had  upon  the  oil  production,  especially  upon  property  already  devel- 
oped in  the  territory  covered  by  the  operations  of  your  company. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Chas.  £.  M08SEB,  Examiner. 

(Cbtter.] 

New  York,  January  19, 1915, 
Mr.  Charles  E.  Mosser,  OU  City,  Pa. 

Dear  Sm:  I  herewith  hand  you  the  following  correepondence  relating  to  the  Cum- 
berland Pipe  Line  Company  not  taking  all  of  the  production  during  part  of  1914: 

Letter  from  Mr.  John  Bahan,  dated  December  17,  addressed  to  me. 

Letter  from  Mr.  Frank  P.  Rust,  Detroit,  Mich.,  dated  August  24,  and  Mr.  Bahan's 
reply  dated  August  28. 

Copy  of  letter  from  Mr.  Bahan  to  gangers,  dated  August  7,  and  copies  of  five  tele- 
grams relating  to  takiog  only  part  of  production. 

Copies  of  13  telegrams  exchanged  between  Mr.  Bahan  and  Mr.  Kenney. 

Copiee  of  four  tel^rams  in  reference  to  moving  taok  from  Ragland  to  Somerset. 

You  will  note  that  we  decided  to  move  the  tank  from  Ragland  to  Somerset  on 
July  30,  or  before  the  annoiuicement  of  the  closing  of  the  exchanges  and  general  shut- 
ting down  of  business. 

I  also  inclose  letter  from  me  addressed  to  Mr.  Bahan,  dated  April  3,  and  copy  of 
Mr.  Bahan's  reply,  at  which  time  Pennsylvania  grade  oil  was  selling  at  $2.50  per 
bairel  and  Somerset  oil  at  $1.35  per  barrel.  If  conditions  had  remained  as  at  that 
time  we  would  probably  have  transported  a  large  amount  of  Somerset  oil  and  cleared 
out  our  tankage,  which  would  have  left  us  in  better  condition  to  handle  this  oil  later, 
bat  on  April  17  the  prices  of  oil  b^gan  to  drop  very  rapidly,  both  in  the  eastern  and 
Midcontiaent  fields,  and  the  prices  became  so  low  that  it  was  impossible  for  us  to 
aecuie  any  shipments  of  Somerset  oil.  About  the  1st  of  August,  no  freight  having 
been  offered  since  March  7,  the  Cumberland  Pipe  Line  Company  decided  to  reduce 
its  rate  to  56  cents  per  barrel.  This  rate  became  effective  August  15,  but  no  oil  being 
8  D— 64-1- vol  41 ^16 
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moved  for  some  tiiAei  the  Cumberland  Pipe  Line  Company  decided  to  make  a  further 
reduction  of  the  rate  to  60  cents  per  barrel.  Application  was  made  to  make  this  rate 
effective  on  short  notice,  but  was  refused  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
This  resulted  in  some  delay  in  reference  to  moving  oil  from  Kentucky.  The  cor- 
respondence in  reference  to  this  application  will  be  found  in  the  office  of  Mr.  G.  N. 
Powell,  traffic  manager,  Oil  City,  Pa.,  should  you  wish  to  refer  to  it. 

I  believe  your  itttention  has  already  been  called  to  the  tsuct  that  the  South  Penn 
Oil  Company,  who  purchased  from  the  producers  a  large  amount  of  the  oil  produced 
during  this  period,  gave  us  permission  to  move  some  of  the  oil  outside  of  the  state 
and  that  under  this  permission  we  availed  ourselves  of  some  tankage  along  the  lines 
of  the  Eureka  Pipe  Line  Company,  but  even  this  extra  outlet  did  not  permit  us  to 
take  care  of  the  full  production. 

I  would  like  to  have  you  return  to  me  the  correspondence  inclosed  herewith,  and  if 
you  would  like  to  have  copies  of  it  and  will  so  indicate,  I  will  have  them  made  for  you« 

I  regret  that  I  have  been  delayed  in  forwarding  this  information  to  you. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

FOBREST  M.  TOWL, 

PreaidtrU  Cvmberland  Pipe  Line  Ckjmpany,  Incorporated. 
Inclosures. 


(LetterJ 

S0MXB8ST,  Et.,  December  17, 1914. 
Mr.  F0BBB8T  M.  ToWL, 

Preeident,  tS  Broadway,  New  Ybrh  City. 
Dear  Snt:  Beferring  to  the  matter  of  the  Cumberland  Pipe  Line  Company,  Incor- 
porated, not  taking  all  of  the  oil  from  producers  in  the  state  of  Kentucky,  will  say 
that  it  was  necessary  to  reduce  the  amounta.run  from  the  producers'  wells  on  account 
of  there  being  no  outlet  for  the  Kentucky  oil  and  our  liberal  storage  capacity  being 
about  filled.  We  would  have  been  able  to  increase  the  amount  run  from  the  wells 
earlier  but  were  handicapped  by  not  having  shipping  orders.  Everything  possible 
was  done  to  relieve  the  congested  situation,  on  the  part  of  the  Cumberland  Pipe  Line 
Company,  Incorporated.  It  was  decided  on  July  30, 1914,  to  cut  down  and  move,  at 
a  big  expense,  a  37,000-barrel  iron  tank  located  at  Itagland,  Bath  county,  Ky.,  and 
rebuild  at  Somerset.  The  work  of  moving  this  tank  was  done  in  the  best  time  possible. 
There  was  considerable  delay  experienced  in  getting  the  tools  to  Ragland.  The  tools 
were  shipped  from  Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  on  August  1,  1914,  and  did  not  reach  Salt 
lick,  Ky.  (the  shipping  point  for  Itagland,  Ky.),  until  August  21.  It  was  necessary 
to  convey  the  tank  iron  from  Ragland  by  teams  over  the  mountain  roads  to  Salt  Lick 
a  distance  of  8  miles  for  shipment  to  Somerset.  This  tank  was  completed  at  Somerset 
and  put  in  use  storing  the  Wayne  coimty  oil  October  21, 1914. 

The  dates  that  we  reduced  the  amoimt  run  from  wells  and  the  approximate  stock 
on  hand  and  the  available  room  is  as  follows. 
August  13, 1914,  reduced  runs  to  50  per  cent,  or  one-half  the  normal  production, 
stock  on  hand:  Barrels. 

Iron  tankage 144,182 

Wooden  tankage 8,037 

Total ■  lg2,l» 

Ayailableroom 0,668 

Wooden  tankage 6,828 

Total 16,496 
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September  1, 1914,  reduced  miifl  to  25  per  cent 

Stoek:  Bainls. 

Irontankago .*. 146,870 

Woodan  tankage 8,170 

Total 163,749 

ATaflable  room: 

Iron  tankage '. 8,280 

Wooden  tankage 6,730 

S^tember  8,  1914,  increased  to  33i  per  cent. 

stock'  Barrds. 

Iron  tankage 146,868 

Wooden  tankage 8,613 

Total 165,470 

Available  room: 

Iron  tankage .* 6,076 

Wooden  tankage 7,387 

September  28,  increased  to  66}  per  cent. 

Stod::  Barrela. 

Iron  tankage. 140,020 

Wooden  tankage 8;101 . 

Total 168,021 

Available  room: 

Iron  tankage 8,807 

Wooden  tankage 6,744 

Total 10,641 

October  1,  1914,  commenced  taking  aU  the  production. 

stock:  Barrels. 

Iron  tankage 181,688 

Wooden  tankage 8,086 

Total 150,774 

ATaOable  room,  iron  and  wooden  tankage. 8,088.80 

To  this  room  was  added  Oct.  21,  robollt  tank 37,000 

In  addition  to  the  above  amount  of  oil  stored  we  had  in  storage  in  West  Virginia, 
without  shipping  orders  on— 

Barrels. 

July  31. 22,087.87 

Ang.81 40,612.62 

Sept.  80 40,160.75 

Oct.31 88,738.81 

Also  Stock  in  pipe  amounted  to  22,534.83.  We  took  care  of  all  of  the  production  of 
the  Bagland,  BaJHi  county,  field  at  all  times.  Iron  tank  No.  17  located  at  this  point 
holds  54,109  barrels  and  August  1  contained  9,701.07  barrels,  but  as  you  know  this 
room  is  not  available  for  Somerset  grade  oil. 

In  my  opinion  the  wells  in  the  Kentucky  field  have  not  been  permanently  injured 
by  the  temporary  shutdown.  Some  of  the  producers  profited  by  suggestion  we  made 
to  them  through  a  letter  addressed  to  our  gangers  dated  August  7,  a  copy  of  which 
I  herewith  inclose.  , 

Yours,  truly, 

John  Bahan. 
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[Utter.) 

f  New  Yokk,  A'pnXS,  1914. 

Mr.  John  Bahan« 

Vke  Preiident,  Cumberland  Fipi  Line  Co.,  Ine,,  Somanet,  Ky. 
Dear  Sib:  The  refineries  are  not  taking  the  Pennsylvania  crude  oil  as  hst  as  it  is 
being  produced.  They  wish  to  take  Somerset  oil  as  faet  as  we  can  offer  it  to  them. 
For  that  reason  the  tankage  reserve  for  Somerset  oil  at  Morgantown  is  being  filled  up 
and  the  tankage  used  for  Pennsylvania  crude  oil  is  also  filling.  The  South  Penn  Oil 
Company  suggests  that  it  might  be  possible  for  us  to  shut  down  the  Somerset  station 
and  accumulate  the  production  in  our  tanks,  leaving  only  the  amount  of  oil  coming 
into  the  line  northeast  of  Somerset  to  go  through  to  the  Eureka  pipe  line. 

Will  you  please  let  me  know  how  much  available  room  you  have  for  storing  oil  as 
per  the  above  plan?  We  do  not  want  to  take  any  chances  of  shutting  the  line  down ' 
so  that  it  will  keep  the  producers  from  operating  tiieir  wells,  as  I  am  aware  of  the  fact 
that  the  shutting  down  of  the  Kentucky  wells  generally  results  in  the  increase  of  pro- 
duction. Please  let  me  hear  from  you  and  if  you  shut  down  Somerset  and  accumulate 
dl,  keep  me  posted  at  least  every  week  as  to  the  situation. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

F0BKB8T  M.  TowL. 


[Letter.) 

April  6, 1914. 
Forrest  M.  Towl,  President,  New  York  City. 

Dear  Sir:  Yotir  letter  of  April  3,  in  regard  to  storing  part  of  Somerset  grade  oil, 
received  to-day.  We  have  arranged  to  shut  Somerset  station  down,  and  will  not  allow 
them  to  pump  again  until  such  time  as  our  available  room  is  nearly  full,  or  receive 
further  instructions  from  you.  We  are  in  good  shape  to  hold  the  Wayne  county  pn>> 
duction  and  the  oil  received  from  Williamsburg  by  car,  for  nearly  four  mon^,  at 
present  rate  of  production.  1  do  not  anticipate  any  great  increase  in  the  Wayne 
county  production,  but  expect  the  new  productum  to  keep  up  the  decline  in  old  wells. 
We  have  room  as  follows: 

Bamb. 

Iran  tank  at  Somerset  station 01,426 

torn  tank  at  Montloelk)  station. 9,8S0 

Ihm  tank  at  Manchester 4,519 

Total 106,216 

Wooden  tankage  at  local  stations: 

Sandusky 806 

Steubenvllle 1,014 

Sltektord 846 

Elk  Springy «n 

PannleyviUe / 471 

SlnkingCreek 9M 

Denny Oil 

Total 5,075 

110,830 

which  is  total  room  south  of  and  including  Manchester.    Unless  closely  crowded  for 
room  we  had  better  not  figure  on  the  wooden  tankage  room.    The  total  amount  of  oil 
run  in  Wayne  coimty  during  January  and  February,  1914,  was  52,066  barrels,  and 
received  by  U.  T.  L.  tank  car,  from  Williamsburg,  during  that  time  281  bairela. 
We  will  keep  you  posted  in  regard  to  available  room  every  week. 
Yours,  truly, 

John  Bahan,  Vice  PretidefU. 
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(Tekgnm.) 

Somerset,  Ky.,  July  31, 1914. 
To  A.  B.  MooBB,  Salt  Lick,  Ky,: 

It  has  been  decided  to  move  tank  number  15  from  Bagknd  to  Somenet.  Mr.  D.  L. 
Jolly  will  have  full  cfaaige  of  this  work;  please  give  him  any  assistance  he  may  ask, 
also  instruct  Mr.  Sewell  and  Mr.  Thompson  to  attend  to  his  requests  promptly  in  case 
jou  aze  not  at  home,  as  we  are  in  a  hurry  to  have  the  work  completed. 

'  John  Bahan. 

SOMBRSBT,  Kt.,  AtAffUtt  3,  1914. 

To  D.  L.  Jolly,  W8: 

The  last  inventory  of  campmg  material  shows  the  following  at  Hagland:  One  tent 
26  by  36,  one  6-hole  range,  12  cots  and  camp  outfit  for  10  men,  including  blankets 
dishes,  and  cooking  utensils.  Have  wired  foreman  to  have  material  overhauled. 
Very  likely  a  great  part  will  be  missing  or  worthless.  Will  wire  you  soon  as  hear  from 
feranan. 

John  Bahan. 

[Tdegimm.] 

Washington,  Pa.,  August  3, 1914. 
To  John  Bahan,  Somenet,  Ky,: 

Telegram  received;  will  ruah  work  on  tank  15  as  much  as  possible.  Tools  were 
flhipx>ed  from  Morgantown  to  Salt  Lick  on  August  1.  What  have  you  in  the  way  of 
camp  outfits  available  for  use  at  Ragland?  Think  I  can  induce  my  men  from  here  to 
board  themselves  if  I  can  furnish  tents  and  bedding. 

D.  L.  Jolly. 

(Telegnuii.] 

PrrrsBUROH,  Pa.,  August  6, 1914. 
To  J.  Bahan,  Somerset,  Ky,: 

Please  shut  Somerset  station  down  to  Hamlin  receipt  of  this  message,  as  we  have 
no  outlet  for  this  oil.  You  can  let  your  local  stations  continue  for  the  present,  but  we 
may  eventually  have  to  shut  them  down.  The  Eureka  Pipe  line  Company  is  only 
runniBg  25  per  cent  of  the  production  and  may  have  to  reduce  this  amount;  would 
advise  that  you  have  the  matter  up  with  B^et,  as  the  situation  is  serious  on  accoimt 
of  war  situation  in  Europe  shutting  off  oil  exports. 

J.  J.  KSNNET. 

[Telegrani.] 

Somerset,  Ky.,  August  5, 1914. 
To  J.  J.  Ebnnby,  PUtshurgh,  Pa.: 
Message  date  received;  will  shut  Somerset  station  down  as  requested. 

John  Bahan. 

•  C^elegram.) 

Somerset,  Ey.,  August  5, 1914. 
To  En^nxsbs,  Somerset  Station: 

Shut  down  pumping  at  once  account  of  no  room  for  our  oil  in  the  north  account 
of  war  trouble  in  Europe. 

John  Bahan. 
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(Telagnm.] 

SoMBRSBT,  Kt.,  August  5, 1914. 
To  R.  P.  Lbs,  Mand^ester,  JTy.: 

We  have  ordera  to  shut  down  Somerset  station,  or  everything  south  of  Licking 
River,  on  account  of  no  room  in  the  north  far  our  oil.  This  will  prevent  us  running 
Manchester  station  for  the  present. 

John  Baham. 

CTaltgram.) 

SolCEBSBT,  Et.,  Augtut  6, 1914. 
To  A.  B.  Moohb,  8aU  lAck,  Ky.: 

We  can  not  start  Manchester  station  or  run  scrapers  for  the  present  as  we  have 
orders  not  to  pump  any  of  the  oil  that  is  produced  south  of  Licking  River,  as  they 
have  no  room  for  it  in  the  north  account  of  war  trouble  in  Europe. 

John  Bahan. 

(Ttltfrain.] 

80MBB8BT,  Kt.,  August  6, 1914. 
To  J.  J.  Kbnkbt,  Pimhwrgh,  Pa,: 

Would  like  to  pump  about  200  barrels  to  Hamlin  from  Manchester  to  make  room 
for  drainage. 

John  Bahan. 

[Letter.] 

S0MBE8BT,  Kt.,  August  7, 1914. 
OaugerSf  Cumberland  Pipe  Line  Co, 

Dbab  Sm:  You  will  please  notify  the  producers  in  your  district,  or  their  repre- 
sentatives, that  on  account  of  there  being  no  outlet  for  their  oil  we  will  probably 
be  able  to  take  but  very  little  of  the  oil  that  is  being  produced,  and  ask  them  to  do 
all  they  can  to  take  care  of  it  themselves. 

The  Eureka  Pipe  Line  Company,  to  whom  we  deliver  oil,  has  been  compelled 
to  only  take  25  per  cent  of  the  West  Virginia  production  for  .the  present,  and  may 
be  compelled  to  take  less.  We  are  moving  a  35,000-banrel  tank  from  Ragland  to 
Somerset,  which  will  give  us  that  much  additional  room,  but  we  do  not  intend,  nor 
should  we  be  expected,  to  build  any  more  tankage. 

It  is  to  the  producers'  interests  that  they  operate  only  those  of  their  wells  that 
would  be  injured  by  not  being  pumped,  and  in  this  way  extend  the  period  of  opera- 
tions, as  it  is  obvious  that  at  the  present  rate  of  production  our  limited  room  will 
soon  be  filled. 

The  war  in  Europe  has  created  abrupt,  unexpected  conditions  in  the  oil  industry, 
and  it  behooves  the  producers  of  oil  to  conform  themselves  to  the  present  deplorable 
conditions  without  delay. 

It  is  likely  the  amount  of  oil  now  being  run  by  you  will  soon  be  curtailed.    You 
may  continue,  for  the  present,  to  run  oil  offered,  as  iisual. 
Yours,  truly, 

John  Bahan,  Vice  President. 

CTelegram.) 

S0MBB8BT,  Kt.,  August  12, 1914. 
To  A.  B.  MooBB,  Jos.  A.  Gbiobb,  and  all  gangers  except  district  12  (Ragland): 

Begiiming  to-morrow,  August  13,  and  until  further  notice  you  will  run  only  50 
per  cent  of  the  production  from  each  producer,  company,  or  firm.  Please  advise 
receipt  of  this  order. 

John  Bahan. 
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[Ttttogram.) 

SoMBBSST,  Et.,  August  18, 1914. 
To  J.  J.  Ebkkxt,  PiUshurgh,  Pa.: 

I  figure  you  have  about  13,000  barrels  room  for  Somerset  oil  at  Hamlin.  If  this 
is  correct  will  it  be  all  right  to  use  part  of  it  for  our  Wayne  county  production?  We 
will  shut  down  the  local  stations  north  of  Manchester  for  a  few  days  and  allow  them 
to  fill  up  some  of  the  room  in  wooden  tankage  at  the  stations. 

John  Bahan. 

[TelegraiiL] 

PnrsBUBOfi,  Pa.,  August  18,  IBl^^t.SO  p.  m. 
To  John  Bahan,  Somerset,  Ky.: 

We  have  12,000  barrels  room  in  our  Somerset  tanks  at  Hamlin.  You  can  utilize 
this  room  in  any  nkanner  to  yotir.  advantage  by  pumping  from  either  point.  There 
18  still  no  outlet  to  the  east  and  no  advice  of  any  prospects. 

J.  J.  KSNNBT. 

[Telegnuii.) 

Washington,  Pa.,  August  tl,  1914^11.20  a.  m. 
To  John  Bahan,  Somerset,  Ky.: 

Tools  reached  Salt  Lick  yesterday.  I  am  starting  men  from  several  places  to 
Bagland  to-day.    You  may  send  man  from  Somerset  on  Monday. 

D.  L.  JOLLT. 

[Letter.] 

August  24, 1914. 
lir.  D.  L.  Thomas, 

Agent,  Cumberland  Pipe  Line  Co.,  OH  City,  Pa. 
DsAB  Snt:  My  superintendent  informs  me  that  it  is  rumored  that  you  intend  to 
sihortly  shut  down,  for  an  indefinite  period,  your  pipe  line  in  the  Denney  district 
of  the  Wayne  county,  Ky.,  oil  fields. 

As  I  have  oil  interests  in  this  district  representing  over  $100,000,  I  naturally  feel 
very  much  interested  in  whatever  action  you  may  take,  therefore  shall  be  pleased 
to  receive  from  you  any  information  which  you  may  have  for  the  benefit  of  your 
patrons. 

Am  pleased  to  note  in  your  letter  of  August  4  that  you  have  added  my  account 
to  your  monthly  statement  list,  and  that  I  should  receive  a  statement  of  same  on  or 
about  the  sixth  of  each  month,  all  of  which  is  most  acceptable  to  me. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Frank  P.  Rust. 

[Letter.] 

SoMSBSBT,  Ey.,  August  t8, 1914. 
Mr.  Frank  P.  Rust,  Detroit,  Mich, 

DsAR  Sm:  Your  letter  of  August  24  to  Mr.  D.  L.  Thomas,  agent,  has  been  forwarded 
to  me,  and  in  reply  will  say  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  tell,  at  the  present  time,  how 
long  the  Cumberland  Pipe  Line  Company  will  be  able  to  take  oil  from  the  producers. 
As  you  know,  we  are  now  taking  only  60  per  cent  of  the  average  production.  There 
is  no  outlet  for  the  oil.  All  we  can  do  is  fill  up  what  available  room  we  have.  I 
understand  the  refineries,  who  have  handled  this  grade  of  oil,  have  refused  to  receive 
any  more  for  the  present. 

We  handle  from  25,000  to  80,000  barrels  i>er  month  from  Wayne  coiuity,  when  we 
take  aU  the  oil  produced.    We  now  have  less  than  12,000  barrels  room.    It  is  readily 
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Been  that  we  will  have  to  soon  reduce  the  lec^pts  to  25  per  cent,  and  if  no  outlet  for 
the  oil  soon  will  have  to  stop  receiving  oil  from  producers.  However,  we  are  moving 
a  35,000-barrel  tank  from  Ragland,  Bath  county,  to  Somerset,  which  when  rebuilt 
at  Somerset  will  give  us  some  relief.  This  tank  will  not  be  ready  for  oil  for  three  or 
four  weeks. 

You,  no  doubt,  understand  the  Cumberland  Pipe  Line  Company  is  engaged  only 
in  the  transportation  of  crude  oil  and  can  receive  only  when  there  is  an  outlet  for  it. 
Incloeed  you  will  find  a  copy  of  letter  addressed  to  our  gaugers,  which  will  familiarize 
you  with  their  duties  at  present.  I  believe  the  Eureka  Pipe  line  Company  is  taking 
only  25  per  cent  of  the  West  Virginia  production.  " 

Yours,  truly. 


[Tetogrem.) 


John  Bahan,  Vice  Presidmt, 


Oil  Cmr,  Pa.,  Augiut  t9, 1914* 


To  John  Bahan,  Samertet,  Ky,: 

I  figure  it  will  take  until  October  10  or  15  to  complete  resetting  tank  No.  15  at  Somer- 
set, depending  on  the  niunber  of  tank  builders  we  can  pick  up.  Expect  to  have  to  do 
a  great  deal  of  work  with  green  men,  as  the  experienced  help  is  very  scarce .  We  started 
cutting  down  last  Monday  and  will  rush  it  to  completion  as  fast  as  possible. 

D.  L.  Jolly. 

^Telegram.] 

SoMBBSBT,  Ey.,  August  SI,  1914. 
To  foreman  and  aU  gangers  (except  district  If): 

Begiiuxing  to-morrow,  September  1, 1914,  run  only  25  per  cent  in  place  of  50  per  cent 
of  the  oil  producaors'  average  production.  This  is  necessary  account  of  no  outlet  for 
the  oil  and  our  available  room  in  station  tanks  and  stock  tanks  nearly  filled. 

John  Bahan. 

(Telegram.) 

SoMEBSBT,  Ky.,  September  7, 1914. 
To  all  gaugers  and  A.  B,  M.  and  Jos.  A.  O,  (except  district  12): 

Beginning  to-morrow,  September  8,  1914,  you  will  increase  the  amount  of  produc- 
tion to  be  taken  from  producers  from  25  per  cent  to  33|  per  cent,  or  one-third.  You 
may  also  add  to  this  amounts  due  on  50  and  25  per  cent  in  case  you  did  not  run  the  full 
amount. 

John  Bahan. 

(Telegram.) 

Somerset,  Ky.,  September  tl,  1914. 
To  Jos.  A.  Geioeb,  a.  B.  Moore,  and  all  gaugers  except  district  12: 

Instruct  your  gangers  beginning  Thursday,  September  24,  to  run  two-thirds  of 
normal  production  from  producers,  or  twice  as  much  as  they  are  running  at  present. 
This  has  been  brought  about  by  a  batch  of  our  oil  being  pumped  north  from  Hamlin, 
W.  Va. 

John  Bahan. 
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(Tilflsmn.) 

P1TT8BUBOH,  Pa.,  September  tl,  1914* 
To  John  Bahan,  Somenet,  Ky,: 

We  received  relief  on  Someraet  oil  at  Morgantown  Saturday,  and  Famlin  started 
pnmping  that  oil  at  7  a.  m.  to-day.   We  will  make  30,000  bazrels  room  which  you  can 

utilize^  commencing  at  once. 

J.  J.  Kbnnet. 
Account  repairing  line,  did  not  start  pumping  imtil  September  27. 

J.  B. 

rrdegram.] 

S0MBR8BT,  Kt.,  September  26, 1914. 
To  J.  A.  Gbiobr,  a.  B.  MooiiE,  and  all  gaugers: 

Begizmiiig  Thursday,  October  1,  run  all  the  production,  in  place  of  two-thirds.  We 
]iape  to  continue  running  all  the  oil  after  that  date. 

John  Bahan. 

[Tdegnun.] 

Jack  Liok  Branch,  September  26, 1914* 
To  JoHK  Bahan,  Someraet^  Ky.: 
line  flanged  up  to-day  noon.    Will  start  Manchester  to  pumping  to-morrow  a.  m. 

R.  P.  Lbb. 

(TetogfMn.) 

PinsBUBOH,  Pa.,  September  £6, 1914. 
To  JoHK  Bahan,  Somerut,  Ky.: 

We  wiU  have  about  60,000  barrels  additional  room  for  you  after  you  fill  up  the  pres- 
nt  30,000  bacrels  room,  or  90,000  barrels  altogether  in  sight. 

J.  J.  Kbnnby. 

PiTTSBUBGH,  PA.,0cto6«r  16, 1914. 
To  John  Bahan,  Somerset,  Ky., 

We  only  have  2,000  barrels  room  for  Somerset  oil  at  Hamlin.  Will  you  please  shut 
Somenet  station  down  at  once  for  a  few  days  imtil  we  can  clean  up  on  Eureka  stock; 
then  we  will  be  able  to  start  Somerset  again.  You  can  let  your  local  stations  fill  up 
our  2,000  barrels  if  necessary.    Advise. 

J.  J.  Kbnnet. 

[Telegram.) 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  October  H,  1914. 
To  John  Bahan,  Somerset,  Ky.: 

Tou  can  start  all  your  stations  pumping  to  Hamlin  at  7  a.  m.  to-morrow,  Friday, 
full  head.    We  are  now  making  35,000  barrels  room  at  Hamlin. 

J.  J.  Kbnnet. 

rLetter.] 

Oil  Cmr,  Pa.,  January  26, 1916. 
Mr.  Fobbbst  M.  Towl, 

Preeident,  The  Eureka  Pipe  Line  Company, 

26  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y, 
Dbab  Sib:  Will  you  kindly  advise  me,  at  your  early  convenience,  if  at  any  time 
te  Eureka  Pipe  line  Company  refused  to  take  into  its  lines  all  or  any  part  of  the 
cmde  petroleum  produced  in  the  fields  to  which  its  lines  are  connected?    And  if 
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BO,  will  you  please  give  me  the  leaeons  for  such  refusal  and  what  effect,  if  any,  in 
your  opinion,  such  refusal  had  upon  the  oil  production,  especially  upon  property 
already  developed,  in  the  territory  covered  by  the  operations  of  that  company. 
Yours,  very  truly. 


[Letter.) 


Chas.  E.  Mosseb,  JSxammar. 


New  York,  February  8, 1915^ 


Mr.  Charles  E.  Mosser,  Oil  City,  Pa, 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  been  very  busy  getting  several  matters  in  shape  for  ihe  last  few- 
days  and  have  neglected  forwarding  you  data  in  reference  to  the  matter  referred  to 
in  your  letter  of  January  26. 

I  herewith  inclose  letter  from  Mr.  H.  L.  Scraflord,  several  telegrams  and  letter 
from  Mr.  J.  J.  Kenney  in  reference  to  the  matter.    When  you  are  through  with  this 
correspondence,  please  return  it  to  me. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Forrest  M.  Towl, 
President,  The  Eureka  Pipe  Line  CompoTvy, 


[Letter.] 

PrrrsBUROH,  Pa.,  Fehrumy  1, 1915, 
lAi,  Forrest  M.  Towl,  President, 

Dear  Sir:  Your  letter  of  January  29,  with  copy  of  letter  of  Mr.  Charles  E.  Mosser 
of  January  26  received,  asking  if  at  any  time  the  Eureka  Pipe  Line  refused  to  take 
into  its  lines  all  or  any  part  of  the  crude  petroleiun  produced  in  the  field  to  which 
its  Unes  are  connected,  etc.'' 

I  have  been  connected  with  the  Eureka  Pipe  line  Company  since  it  was  oiganized 
in  December,  1890,  and  from  that  date  up  to  the  present  time  at  no  time  has  the 
Eureka  Pipe  Line  refused  to  accept  or  run  good  merchantable  oil  from  the  produceis' 
tanks  into  our  lines,  except  a  few  times  when  we  have  caught  the  producer  stealing  oil 
from  us,  and  then  we  usually  disconnected  their  tanks  until  the  matter  was  settled 
satisfactorily  to  both  parties;  and  after  the  present  European  war  was  declared  I 
issued  the  inclosed  message,  dated  July  31, 1914,  to  only  relieve  the  producers'  tanks, 
and  after  figuring  about  how  much  oil  the  refineries  would  probably  take  I  issued 
the  order  to  run  25  per  cent  (see  copy  of  message  dated  August  4)  and  we  ran  25 
per  cent  until  August  28,  when  I  issued  orders  through  Mr.  J.  J.  Kenney  over  long- 
distance phone  from  Mount  Clemens  to  increase  the  runs  to  33^  per  cent  (see  message 
of  that  date).  On  September  15, 1914,  we  increased  to  50  per  cent  (see  copy  of  message 
of  that  date).  On  September  18  I  sent  a  message  to  commence  September  21  and 
run  two-thirds  of  the  production  (see  copy  of  message  of  that  date).  On  September 
22 1  sent  message  t^  commence  running  all  the  oil  September  26  (see  copy  of  mes- 
sage of  that  date). 

In  addition  to  the  above,  there  have  been  a  few  times  that  the  Eureka  Pipe  Line 
was  not  able  to  take  care  of  a  wildcat  well  at  some  distance  from  our  lines  when  it 
was  first  completed,  or  of  a  large  pool  of  oil  like  the  Blue  Creek  field  of  1912,  where 
the  pool  was  larger  than  the  producers  expected,  and  we  were  compelled  to  increase 
our  line  capacity  as  far  as  Downs  station  to  finally  take  care  of  that  field,  and  the 
roads  in  terrible  condition  to  haul  material  and  pipe,  but  with  everything  against  us 
there  was  practically  no  oil  lost  in  that  field. 

In  regard  to  what  effect  "not  running  all  the  oil  from  producers  would  have  on 
their  wells. * '  If  wells  were  producing  considerable  water,  it  would  be  generally  figured 
that  to  shut  in  those  wells  and  not  run  them  at  all  would  injure  them,  but  in  reply  to 
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I  from  A.  D.  McVey^f  August  8, 1  speak  of  that  feature  of  the  business  in  my 
reply  of  that  same  date.    (See  copy  of  message.) 

In  tai-iViTig  with  producers  at  that  time  I  advised  them  when  they  had  water  wells 
to  lower  the  working  barrels  in  their  wells  to  allow  them  to  pump  off  the  water,  with 
the  25  per  |cent,  and  when  they  could  not  pump  off  all  the  water  that  way  to  build 
small  tankage  and  use  it  at  those  wells,  and  they  could  use  this  small  tankage  at  new 
or  oth^r  wells  when  the  trouble  was  over. 

I  also  inclose  herewith  a  letter  from  Mr.  J.  J.  Eenney  in  relation  to  the  amoimt  of 
oil  we  shipped  on  tenders  of  shipment  du'uig  the  month  of  August;  also  the  amount 
of  runs  for  that  month,  showing  that  we  received  about  47,000  barrels  more  than  we 
received  tenders  of  shipment  for  during  the  month  of  August. 
Yours,  truly, 

H.  L.  SCRAFPORD. 

ILrtter.] 

'    PmsBUBOH,  Pa.,  January  30, 1916. 

ICr.  H.  L.  SCRATFORD, 

Vice  Preddeni,  The  Eureka  Pipe  Line  Company,  City, 

Dbar  Sir:  Referring  to.  the  attached  correspondence  in  regard  to  the  inability 
of  the  Eureka  Pipe  Line  (Company  taking  care  of  all  the  Pennsylvania  grade  crude 
oil  production  in  the  fields  to  which  its  lines  are  connected. 

I  wish  to  state  that  during  the  month  of  August,  1914,  which  was  the  month  imme- 
diately following  the  commencement  of  the  European  war,  we  were  unable  to  secure 
Imt  tluree  tendeip  of  ehipment  for  this  oil  in  the  Eureka  Pipe  Line  Company,  amount- 
ing altogether  to  185,000  barrels. 

As  tiie  tankage  of  the  Eureka  Pipe  Line  Company  was  about  full  to  capacity  at 
the  beginning  of  August,  it  was  impossible  to  handle  the  crude  oil  produced  in  West 
Virginia  connected  to  our  lines  to  any  extent  above  the  amount  we  received  tenders 
of  shipment  for  on  the  Eureka  Pipe  Line  Company  tariffs. 

The  following  are  the  dates  and  amounts  of  the  three  tenders  of  shipment  mentioned 

above: 

Barrels. 
Angnst  1.  E.  P.  L.  Co.  Tariff  No.  66,  shipping  order  No.  716,  Pezmsylvania  grade  crude  oil  oon- 

sjgned  to  Vacuum  on  Co.,  Clean,  N.  Y 26,000 

August  17.  E.  P.  L.  Co.  Tariff  No.  66,  shaping  order  No.  717,  Penniiylyania  grade  crude  oil  oon- 

i%ned  to  the*Standard  Oil  Company,  Bayonne  and  Bay  Way,  N.  J 80^000 

AocDSt  27.  E.  P.  L.  Ca.  Tariff  No.  66,  shipping  order  No.  718,  Pennsylvania  grade  crude  oil  oon- 

signed  to  the  Standard  GO  Company,  Bayonne  and  Bay  Way,  N.  J 80,000 

Total 186,000 

The  runs  from  field  for  month  of  August,  1914,  were  232,149.85  barrels,  which  shows 
that  we  received  from  the  producing  wells  about  47,000  barrels  more  than  we  received 
tenders  of  shipment  for  during  that  month. 
Yours,  truly, 

J.  J.  ESNNBT. 

[Letter.] 

PmsBUBOH,  Pa.,  February  1, 1915, 
Mr.  FoBBEST  M.  TowL,  Preeident, 

DsAB  Sm:  I  also  inclose  with  the  other  messages  a  message  received  from  A.  D. 
McVey  on  July  20  and  my  answer  of  same  date  in  relation  to  our  connecting  to  the 
wells  that  we  had  formerly  been  connected  and  to  which  the  High  Grade  Oil  Com- 
pany had  connected  and  was  running  at  that  time.    You  might  inclose  these  mes- 
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aages  in  your  lett^  to  Mr.  Mosaer  if  you  wish,  ahowing  ih%l  we  did  not  contemplate 
having  to  ahut  off  taking  the  producere'  oil  as  late  as  July  20,  when  I  told  them  to 
connect  to  wells  that  had  been  connected  to  the  High  Grade  Oil  Company. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

H.  L.  SCBAWOBD. 

[Talegmn.] 

St.  Mabts,  W.  Va.,  My  tO,  1914. 
H.  L.  SoRAFioRD,  PiUsburgh,  Pa,: 

The  Pleasants  County  Bank  of  St.  Marys  has  refused  to  advance  any  more  money 
to  the  High  Grade  Oil  Company  to  buy  any  more  oil.  They  are  in  a  bad  way.  Some 
of  the  producers  that  are  connected  to  their  lines  are  after  us  to  connect  their  wells. 
Will  we  go  ahead  and  connect  the  wells? 

A.  D.  MoVbt. 

{Telegram.) 

PiTTBBUBGH,  Fa.,  JuJy  20, 1914- 
A.  D.  McVby,  Parheraburg: 

Message  received.  Please  tell  the  producers  that  are  connected  to  the  High 
Grade  Oil  Company  that  we  will  go  ahead  and  connect  to  them  and  run  their  oil 
providing  they  give  us  the  oil  for  one  year.  We  do  not  want  any  contract,  only  their 
word  to  that  effect.  You  can  explain  to  them  the  situation;  that  it  is  pretty  bad  to 
take  care  of  the  oil  and  we  want  that  assurance;  that  as  soon  as  it  lets  up  they  will  run 
their  oil  that  length  of  time  if  we  take  care  of  them. 

H.   L.   SCBAFVORD. 

rrdegiam.) 

FrrrsBUROH,  Pa.,  July  SI,  1914. 
W.  J.  AxEXANDBit,  ParkmbvTg: 

On  account  of  the  war,  and  the  buyers  of  the  oil  only  buying  oil  in  small  lots,  please 
wire  all  gangers  to  only  lelieve  the  producers'  tanks  when  full  until  further  notice. 

H.   L.  SORAFFORD. 

[Telogram.) 

PrrrsBUBOH,  Pa.,  August  4, 1914. 
W.  J.  Albxandbr,  Parheraburg: 

Please  instruct  the  gangers  to  run  25  pfer  cent  of  each  producers'  production  in  their 
district  until  further  notice  and  instruct  them  to  be  careful  to  give  each  producer  his 
proportion. 

H.  L.  S0BAFfOBI>. 

CTdignm.) 

Parkbhsbubg,  W.  Va.,  August  8, 1914, 
H.  L.  ScRAFFOBD,  PHUbwTgh,  Pa.: 

There  is  quite  a  difference  in  the  opinion  of  producers  regarding  running  of  the  25 
per  cent  of  their  production.  They  claim,  for  instance,  they  have  100  barrels  per  day; 
we  are  to  run  one-quarter  of  same;  and  then,  if  they  only  produce  25  per  cent  of  what 
their  production  is  and  leave  the  balance  in  the  wells,  we  are  to  run  the  25  per  cent. 
Please  advise. 

A.  D.  MoVbt. 
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[T«I«SESII1.] 

PirrsBUROH,  Pa.,  August  8, 1914- 
A.  D.  McVet,  ParTuTsburg: 

Your  mesaage  received.  The  25  per  cent  of  the  producers'  production  meant  25 
per  cent  of  their  production  when  the  rule  went  into  effect.  If  the  producer  only  pro- 
duces 25  per  cent  of  what  production  he  had  when  that  order  was  issued  our  gangers 
i^iould  run  that  25  per  cent,  as  they  are  storing  the  balance  of  Ihe  oil  in  the  ground  where 
they  can,  and  it  is  our  intention  to  take,  if  we  possibly  can,  the  25  per  cent  of  Ihe 
production  as  it  was  the  day  we  issued  the  order,  which  was  close  to  27,000  barrels  per 
day  on  an  average  for  the  last  month;  that  would  be,  we  are  to  run  25  per  cent  of  the 
27,000  barrels  on  an  average  per  day  until  further  notice.  Wh«re  producers  have 
water  wells,  etc.,  they  will  probably  have  to  set  up  more  tankage  to  save  spoiling  their 
weUs  and  pump  them  off.  If  a  case  should  arise  where  they  hadf  a  farm  that  produced 
20  barrels  of  oil  and  one  or  two  wells  on  that  farm  they  could  shut  in  altogether  the 
balance  if  they  could  make  the  arrangement  satisfactory  to  the  royalty  owner — ^that 
is,  to  take  the  25  per  cent  of  the  total  production  of  that  ikrm  from  the  water  weUs — I 
can  see  no  objection  to  our  gangers  doing  so.  In  other  words,  the  object  is  to  take  25 
per  cent  from  each  and  every  jMXHiucer  of  his  production  when  the  rule  went  into  effect — 
that,  of  course,  would  include  royalty  owners  as  well  as  property  owners. 

H.  L.  SCBAFFOBD. 

(Telegram.) 

Mannington,  W.  Va.,  Auguti  8, 1914. 
H.  L.  SoBAFFORD,  PittshurgL' 

We  are  just  in  receipt  of  a  copy  of  your  message  to  A.  D.  McVey  relative  to  running 
25jper  cent  of  the  producers'  production  as  it  was  at  time  the  original  order  was  given 
US.    What  shall  we  do  in  r^ard  to  new  wells? 

J.  GOGHRANX. 

(Telegram.) 

PrrrsBunoH,  Pa.,  August  8, 1914> 
W.  J.  Alexander,  Parhersburg, 
A.  D.  McVbt,  Parkersburg. 
Jas.  Cochrane,  Mannington, 

Mr.  Cochrane  asks  the  question  after  receiving  a  copy  of  my  message  to  A.  D.  McVey, 
"What  shall  we  do  in  regard  to  new  wells?''  ' 

In  case  any  new  wells  come  in,  the  gauger  should  see  the  producer  or  owner  or  man 
in  charge  of  same  and  try  and  fix  up  with  him  what  the  decline  in  such  new  well 
would  be  and  run  25  per  cent  of  the  oil,  including  the  natural  decrease  in  that  well 
from  day  to  day.  If  the  producer  is  dissatisfied  with  our  ^res  for  the  25  per  cent, 
they  can  demonstarate  to  us  what  th^  well  is  doing  by  pxunping  the  head  off  and 
then  producing  for  24  hours,  and  we  wUl  take  25  per  cent  of  that  with  the  natural 
decrease  until  the  well  is  settled.  The  idea  is  that  we  want  to  be  fair  and  just  to  all 
the  producers,  including  their  new  wells,  but  they  all  know  that  there  is  quite  a  big 
decline  in  new  wells  after  the  first  few  days,  and  if  possible  we  want  to  take  the  25 
per  cent  from  each  producer;  but  of  course  we  have  got  to  be  careful  and  not  discrimi- 
nate and  take  more  than  the  25  per  cent  on  the  average  from  any  producer  or  the 
others  will  make  complaints  to  us  that  we  are  discriminating. 

H.  L.  SORAPFORD. 
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ITil^grain.] 

PlTTSBITRGH,  Pa.,  AuffUSt  tSy  19U. 

W.  J.  Albzander,  Parhersburg: 

Oommendng  to-day,  please  airange  to  run  one-third  of  the  production  from  the 
field  instead  of  25  per  cent.  This  of  course  does  not  mean  any  of  the  accumulated 
stock  on  hand,  but  beginning  with  the  normal  production  to-day,  or  about  9,000  bazrels 
per  day,  to  be  distributed^  proportionately  among  the  varioiis  producers  as  was  the 
25  per  cent. 

H.  L.  SCRAFFORD. 

Note. — ^The  above  telegram  was  sent  oiit  over  my  signature  by  J.  J.  Kenney  after 
receiving  instructions  from  me  by  long-distance  phone  from  Mt.  Clemens,  Midi. 

H.  L.  SCRAnOKD. 

[TdQgram.] 

Mannington,  W.  Va.,  August  SI,  1914' 
W.  J.  Alexander,  Parhersburg: 

The  following  is  asked  by  a  ganger:  "Where  a  w^ll  and  farm  are  abandoned  by  a 
producer,  can  we  run  a  whole  tank  or  what  is  in  the  tank?  They  claim  they  have 
got  to  get  their  stuff  off  the  farm."    Please  advise. 

J.  GOOHRANB. 

[TelQgram.) 

Parkbrsburo,  W.  Va.,  August  SI,  1914- 
H.  L.  ScRAFFORD,  Pittsburgh^  Pa,: 

Please  note  attached  message  from  J.  Cockrane:  ''We  have  had  only  two  cases 
brought  to  our  notice  personally,  one  with  about  20  barrels  where  a  lease  and  well  to 
be  abandoned,  and  with  the  removal  of  the  boiler  it  would  mean  running  the  oil  on 
the  ground  or  into  our  lines,  and  we  agreed  to  make  the  run.  The  other  case,  with  a 
full  tank,  Mr.  McVey  held  the  producer  off.  They  are  liable  to  work  us  on  such 
demands.  In  case  where  a  producer  has  a  tank  full  or  part  full  and  no  other  produc* 
tion  it  would  appear  reasonable  to  help  him  out,  but  if  he  has  other  leases  we  nught 
run  out  the  oil  at  a  well  to  be  abandoned  and  deduct  that  amount  from  another  lease. 
We  anticipate  a  lot  of  such  cases  and  we  would  like  to  have  you  give  us  a  ruling  on 
this  matter." 

W.  J.  Alexander. 

[Telegram.] 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  September  1, 1914- 
W.  J.  Alexander,  Parhersburg; 

In  your  message  of  August  31,  in  relation  to  wells  being  abandoned  and  producing 
no  more  oil  and  the  producer  wanting  all  their  oil  nm.  In  such  cases  you  can  run  all 
the  oil,  because  if  they  move  the  boiler  and  ^tuff  off  from  the  lease  they  will  have  to, 
as  you  say,  nm  the  oil  on  the  ground,  and  that  is  not  discrimination,  for  if  they  wish 
we  can  hold  that  oil  until  such  time  as  it  would  amount  to  one-third,  if  necessary;  but 
t  is  not  in  such  cases— the  wells  and  tanks  are  abandoned  and  that  ends  the  lease. 

H.   L.   SCRAFFORD. 

[Telegranu] 

PmsBURGH,  Pa.,  September  15, 1914. 
W.  J.  Alexander,  Parhersburg: 

Please  notify  all  gangers  to  conmience  running  50  per  cent  of  the  oil  at  once.  You 
can  say  to  the  different  producers  that  we  think  if  the  shipments  of  oil  continue  as  they 
have  been  lately  that  in  another  week  we  will  be  able  to  take  two-thirds  of  the  oil  and 
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take  it  as  long  aa  we  can.  If  the  shipments  continue  to  increase  we  will  increase  with 
them,  but  if  they  should  decrease  we  might  have  to  cut  down  from  the  two-thirds,  but 
will  not  do  so  unless  it  is  actually  necessary. 

H.   L.   SCBAVFORD. 

(Tetogram.) 

PrrrsBURGH,  Pa.,  September  18, 1914. 
W.  J.  ALEXANDER,  Parlersburg: 

Please  notify  the  gangers  commencing  Monday  the  2l8t  to  nm  two-thirds  of  their 
production. 

H.   L.   SCRAnORD. 

CTelegimm.] 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  September  ff ,  1914. 
W.  J.  Alexander,  Parlersburg: 

Please  notify  all  the  gaugers  to  commence  nmning  all  the  oil  September  26.  Notify 
them  that  we  will  continue  to  run  all  the  oil  in  the  future  as  long  as  we  possibly  can. 
It  may  become  necessary  some  time  in  the  future  to  reduce  again,  but  we  will  not  do 
so  ontil  it  is  absolutely  necessary. 

_^  H.  L.  Soratiord. 

[Telegram.) 

Pfttsburgh,  Pa.,  September  24, 1914. 
W.  J.  Alexander,  Parheribwrgi 

As  Mr.  Seep  has  commenced  to  buy  all  of  the  oil,  you  can  instruct  the  gaugers  that 
they  need  not  be  particular  to  figure  to  run  just  the  two-thirds  of  the  production  for 
t(Hlay  and  to-morrow,  as  we  will  be  taking  all  of  the  oil  on  Saturday. 

H.  L.  Sorapford. 

[Letter.] 

AsLiNOTON  Hotel, 
Oil  City,  Pa.,  April  It,  1915. 
Ur.  W.  J.  HiooiNS, 

Treasurer  Producers  A  Refiners  Oil  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Dbar  Sir:  WDl  you  please  advise  me,  at  your  convenience,  if  at  any  time  during 
1914  your  company  refused  to  take  into  itfl  owned  or  operated  lines  all  or  any  part  of 
the  crude  petroleum  produced  in  the  fields  to  which  its  lines  are  connected,  and  if  so, 
will  you  please  give  the  reasons  for  such  refusal,  and  what  effect,  if  any,  in  your 
ofonion,  such  refusal  had  upon  the  oil  production,  especially  upon  property  already 
developed,  in  the  territory  covered  by  the  operations  of  your  company. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Chas.  E.  Mosser,  Examimr. 

[Letter.] 

PrrrsBURGH,  Pa.,  April  IS,  1915.  , 
Ghas.  £.  MossER,  Esq.,  Arlington  Hotel,  Oil  City,  Pa. 

Dear  Sir:  In  answer  to  your  letter  of  April  12,  would  state  this  company  during 
the  months  of  August  and  September,  1914,  did  refuse  to  take  into  its  operated  lines  a 
part  of  the  crude  petroleum  produced  in  the  field  to  which* its  lines  were  connected. 
During  the  month  of  August  it  only  took  61.3  per  cent  and  in  the  month  of  September 
81.9  per  cent  of  the  previous  normal  production.    This  was  caused  by  the  European 
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war  which  immediately  caused  the  markets  between  European  countries  and  the 
United  States  to  be  cut  off,  leaving  the  refiners  without  a  market  for  their  refined  oil, 
which  they  had  previously  d^>ended  upon  and  who  in  consequence  purchased  very 
little  crude  oil  from  this  company. 

On  July  31, 1914,  thecompany  had  in  stock  610,038.05  barreb  crude  oil  and  732,676.71 
barrels  safety  capacity,  which  left  about  120, 000  barrels  available  room.  The  company 
having  no  knowledge  as  to  how  long  the  conditions  brought  about  by  the  European  war 
would  continue,  it  only  gathered  from  its  customers  that  amount  of  oil  for  which  it 
had  sale,  reserving  its  surplus  capacity  for  the  purpose  of  taking  care  of  the  producers 
connected  to  its  line  as  best  it  could  and  especially  in  cases  where  produceis'  storage 
capacity  was  filled  to  its  utmost. 

We  do  not  believe  the  partial  shutdown  had  a  very  bad  effect  upon  the  production, 
if  any, 

Yours,  very  truly, 

Thb  Producers  and  Befiners  Oil  Company. 
W.  J.  HiGGiNS,  Ttetuiuxa'. 


(Lettar.] 

Arlington  Hotel, 
00,  City,  Pa.,  April  It,  1915. 
Mr.  R.  D.  Benson, 

President  the  Tidewater  Pipe  Company,  Limited, 

No,  11  Broadtoay,  New  York,  N  F. 
Dear  Sir:  Will  you  please  advise  me,  at  your  convenience,  if  at  any  time  during 
1914  your  company  refused  to  take  into  its  owned  or  operated  lines  all  or  any  part  of 
the  crude  petroleum  produced  in  the  fields  to  which  its  lines  are  comvacted,  and  if  so, 
will  you  please  give  the  reasons  for  such  refusal,  and  what  effect,  if  any,  in  your  opin- 
ion, such  refusal  had  upon  the  oil  production,  especially  upon  property  already 
devdoped,  in  the  territory  covered  by  the  operations  of  your  company. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Chas.  E.  Mossbr,  Examiner. 

[Letter.] 

11  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  April  14, 1915. 
Mr.  Chas.  E.  Mosser, 

Examiner,  Intentate  Commerce  Commiuion,  Arlington  Hotel,  OH  City,  Pa. 
Dear  Sir:  Replying  to  your  inquiry  of  the  12th  instant,  I  will  state  that  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  copy  of  my  order  to  the  general  superintendent  of  this  company  and  his 
order  to  the  superintendent  of  transportation: 

August  4, 1014. 
A.  W.  Golden, 

Oen.  8upt.  (he  TideuHiter  Pipe  Co.,  Ltd.: 
The  war  in  Etirope  has  so  demoralized  the  markets  of  the  Tidewater  Oil  Company  that,  tor  the  time 
being,  it  is  miable  to  dispose  of  the  output  of  its  refinery.  This  has  foroed  that  company,  which  is  oar 
only  outlet  for  crude,  to  curtail  its  purchases  of  crude  oil.  Until  further  notice  you  are  ordered  not  to  run 
oil  except  from  properties  where  the  tanlcage  is  in  danger  of  overflowing.  Please  communicate  this  order 
to  all  producers  connected  with  our  lines,  and  advise  them  that  we  will  do  the  best  we  can  to  take  care  of 
their  production,  but  that  you  are  instructed  to  warn  them  that  a  further  curtailment  of  runs  may  beoome 
necessary  and  that  they  should  be  prepared  fbr  an  order  to  this  effect. 

R.  D.  Benson,  PretUenL 
W.  E.  Sandboen, 

a%pl.  of  Tmtuportatkm,  Ae  Tiiewtter  Pipe  Co.,  Ltd.  : 
I  hand  you  lierewith  order  received  this  morning  from  the  president  of  the  Tidewater  Pipe  Company, 
Limited.    Please  see  that  all  field  lioremen  and  gangers  have  a  copy  of  this  order,  and  that  they  comply 
with  it.    Also  ask  producers  to  cooperate  with  us  to  enable  us  to  meet  thr€ituation. 

A.  W.  QoLDEN,  OenenU  SuperiiUendenL 
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In  explanation  of  the  above  orders  I  will  say  that  when  the  present  European  war 
declared  the  deliveries  of  oil  from  the  Tidewater  Oil  Company's  refinery  at 
Bayonne  immediately  ceased.  As  this  is  the  sole  outlet  of  the  pipe  company,  it 
became  evident  that  it  mig^t  be  impossible  to  continue  taking  oil  from  the  producers 
freely,  as  had  heretofore  been  our  custom.  This  situation  accounts  for  the  orders 
above  quoted. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  runs  of  the  Tidewater  Pipe  Company  from  the 
piroducers*  wells  were  only  slightly  dimifiiAed.  I  give  you,  on  the  inclosed  sheet, 
the  total  runs  from  May  to  November,  inclusive,  from  which  you  will  see  that  the 
runs,  while  less  in  August,  were  largely  made  up  in  the  foUowing  months.  You  will 
note  that  the  increase  in  |»oduction  in  September  and  Octobw  in  the  Illinois  and 
Indiana  fields  was  not  as  great  as  that  in  the  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  fidds,  and 
in  explanation  I  will  say  that  during  these  months  there  was  a  considerable  natural 
falling  off  in  production  to  which  we  wete  attached. 

So  far  as  we  know,  no  oil  was  offered  us  for  purchase  widch.  we  did  not  take,  and 
we  believe  that  if  you  will  consult  the  producers  attached  to  our  line  you  will  find 
that  we  handled  the  difficult  situation  created  by  the  outbreak  of  the  war  more  satis- 
factorily than  did  any  other  of  the  pipe-line  companies. 

To  prevent  any  misunderstanding,  I  deair^  to  add  that  while  this  company  has 
posted  tariff  sheets  in  accordance  with  the  direction  of  your  Commission,  yet  during 
the  whole  of  1914  no  oil  was  tendered  to  it  for  transportation,  and  the  above  communi- 
cation refers  only  to  oils  which  are  sold  to  us  by  the  producer  in  the  tank  at  the  mouth 
of  the  well  and  not  to  any  oil  tendered  for  tranqKurtation. 
Yours,  truly, 

R.  D.  Bknbon,  PretiderU, 


TIDBWATBB  PIPE  COMPANY  LINE. 

Rum  1914. 


Field. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Angust. 

SeptOEober. 

OctolMr. 

Novombor* 

Bradford 

82,763.44 
32,610.40 
116,964.78 
23,635.16 

85,617.91 
31,001.31 
112,420.74 
22,633.73 

85,544.57 
32,661.11 
96,816.80 
15,671.14 

71,456.02 
26,609.00 
80,785.99 
11,472.04 

87,613.77 
30,21fii,52 
92,746.52 
11,785.58 

85,047.22 
30,997.48 
86i691.13 
10,881.44 

75,488.48 
26,909.88 
81,664.76 
9,571.27 

A^yigtMmy 

Tiling     , 

In^i^iv^  .     ., 

Total* 

856,206.29 

251,678.69 

220,857.69 

190,828.06 

222,861.89 

213,739.87 

198,629.34 

1  The  to'tab  of  May,  July,  and  Ootober  also  indnde  ruiis  of  the  Hebron  pool,  not  listed,  amounting  to 
808.09. 
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(LeMer.) 

Thb  Baitocorb, 
KoMoa  Cfity,  Mo,,  May  19, 1915. 
Mr.  Geo.  S.  Davison, 

President  QvlfLme  Company  of  Oklahoma, 

Frich  Building  Annex,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Dear  Sir:  Will  you  pleaee  advise  me,  at  your  early  convenience,  if  at  any  time 
during  the  year  1914  your  company  stopped  purchasing  all  or  any  part  of  the  crude 
petroleimi  produced  in  the  territory  to  which  its  lines  are  connected,  and  if  so,  will  you 
please  give  the  reasons  for  refusal  to  purchase  such  crude  petroleimi,  and  what  effect, 
in  your  opinion,  such  refusal  had  upon  the  oil  industry,  eerpecially  upon  property 
already  developed  in  the  territory  covered  by  the  operations  of  your  company. 
Your6,  very  truly, 

Ghas.  E.  Mossbr,  Examiner. 

(Letter.) 

PnrsBUROH,  Pa.,  May  tt,  1915, 
Mr.  Charles  E.  Mosser, 

Examiner,  Interstate  Com/pierce  Commission,  the  Baltimore,  KaTisas  City,  Mo, 
Dear  Sir:  Answering  your  letter  to  this  company  dated  May  19, 1915, 1  would  state 
that  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year  1914  the  crude  oil  produced  in  the  Oklahoma 
fields  was  greatly  in  excess  of  the  necessities  and  facilities  of  all  the  purchasers  com- 
bined. This  condition  forced  some  of  the  larger  oil  producers  and  purchasers  to  build 
Immense  amounts  of  tankage  and  to  store  oil  therein.  In  this  situation  many  producers 
who  did  not  build  tankage,  and  to  some  extent  the  producers  who  did  build  tankag«^' 
cramped  in  their  wells. 

'  Meanwhile  this  company  kept  all  of  its  pipe-line  facilities  working  to  their  full 
capacity;  and  in  addition  it  provided  a  large  amount  of  storage  and  made  additional 
purchases  of  oil  to  the  extent  that  good  business  judgment  warranted.  This  excess 
Irom  the  first  to  the  last  day  of  the  year  1914  was  substantially  475,000  barrels. 

We  do  not  regard  the  failure  of  this  company  to  handle  more  oil  than  it  did  as  con- 
stituting a  '* refusal  to  purchase"  in  the  sense  used  in  your  letter. 
Respectfully, 

Geo.  S.  Davison. 

[Letter.] 

Room  1005  Bessemer  Buildino, 

PitUburgh,  Pa,,  August  tS,  1915. 
Mr.  Geo.  S.  Davison, 

President  QulfPipe  Line  Company  of  Okhdumui,  Pittsbtargh,  Pa. 
Dear  Sir:  Will  you  kindly  see  your  letter  of  May  22,  and  in  connecfion  therewith 
give  me,  at  your  early  convenience,  such  figures  as  will  in  your  opinion  demonstrate 
the  conditions  with  which  your  company  were  confronted  in  the  running  and  pui^ 
chasing  of  crude  petr6leum  from  the  Gushing  field  in  Oklahoma  during  the  year  1914? 
Perhaps  your  lines  leading  out  of  the  Gushing  x)ool  were  of  insufficient  capacity  to 
handle  the  oil  as  fast  as  it  was  produced  by  wells  to  which  your  lines  are  connected 
in  that  x)ool,  in  which  event  I  would  like  you  to  ^ve  me  such  figures  as  will  show 
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the  relation  between  the  daily  capacity  of  your  lines  and  the  daily  production  of  the 
pool  upon  representative  dateq  duxing  the  year  1914,  or  any  other  data  you  may  con- 
aider  pertinent  to  this  inquiry. 
YouiBy  very  truly, 

Gha8.  E.  Momsr,  Examiner. 

[Lettar.l 

FlmBUBGH,  Pa.,  Augutt  t4, 1916. 
Interstate  Gommbbcb  Commission, 

Division  of  Oabbibbs'  Accounts, 

WaMnffUm,  2>.  C. 

Attention  Mr.  0.  E.  Mosser. 

Gentlemen:  I  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  of  August  23.  I  have 
reviewed  my  letter  to  you  of  May  22,  and  unless  I  can  get  a  clearer  idea  than  I  now 
have  of  the  purpose  of  your  inquiry  I  can  not  see  that  I  can  add  anything  to  what  I 
have  already  given  you. 

While  I  think  you  already  have  the  main  hcta  that  govern  our  operations  in  the 
Oklahoma  fields,  I  am  giving  them  to  you  briefly  so  that  you  may  be  more  definite 
in  your  requests  for  information  from  me  concerning  the  matter  under  disctisaion. 

The  Gulf  Pipe  Line  Company  of  Oklahoma  is  a  purchaser  and  a  transporter  of 
crude  oil  with  lines  reaching,  generally,  all  the  pools  in  Oklahoma,  including  Cuah- 
ing.  All  the  oil  that  it  takes  into  its  system  eventually  finds  its  way  to  the  Gulf 
Pipe  Line  Company  (of  Texas)  at  Powderly  Station,  Tex.,  substantially  on  the  bound- 
ary line  between  Texas  and  Oklahoma.  Such  crude  oil  as  the  Gulf  Pipe  Line  Com- 
pany of  Oklahoma  sells  to  the  Gulf  Pipe  line  Company  is  in  turn  sold  to  the  Gulf 
Re&oing  Company  at  the  southern  end  of  the  latter's  line  at  Port  Arthur,  Tex. 

During  the  year  1914  tLere  was  no  crude  oil  offered  to  the  Gtdf  Pipe  Line  Company 
of  Oklahoma  for  transportation;  therefore  all  the  oil  that  it  ran  in  its  lines  was  on 
purchases  made  by  itself.  Out  of  these  purchases  it  sold  to  the  Gulf  Pipe  Line  Com- 
pany, which  in  its  turn  sold  to  the  Gulf  Refiiung  Company,  as  stated  above.  During 
that  period  the  main  lines  of  these  two  companies  delivered  to  the  Gulf  Refining 
Company  substantially  the  full  capacity  of  their  main  pipe  lines.  I  say  9tib$tanHaUy, 
because  the  amount  pumped  south  by  these  two  companies  would  not  agree  with  the 
quantities  actuaUy  received  by  the  Gulf  Refining  Company  by  such  differences  as 
were  occasioned  by  the  use  of  oil  for  fuel  at  stations  along  ike  line,  losses  of  oil  sus- 
tained by  the  lines,  and  the  changes  in  the  stocks  of  the  Gulf  Refining  Company  at 
beginning  and  end  of  the  year  1914. 

I  said  in  my  letter  of  May  22  that  the  Gulf  Pipe  line  Company  of  Oklahoma  ran 
into  storage  in  Oklahoma  in  the  year  1914  substantially  475,000  barrels;  in  other 
words,  this  company  fumiahed  tankage  for  oil  and  bought  in  excess  of  its  ability  to 
dispose  of  same  to  the  amoimt  of  475,000  barrels.  It  is  a  notorious  fact  that  in  the 
greater  part  of  1914  the  production  of  oil  in  Oklahoma  was  greatly  in  excess  of  the 
requirements  of  the  refineries  depending  upon  this  field  for  their  oil,  this  condition 
being  laigely  brought  about  by  the  excessive  production  in  the  Gushing  field.  The 
Gulf  Pipe  line  Company  of  Oklahoma's  lines  in  1914  reached  the  Cushing  field  as  it 
did  many  other  fields  in  Oklahoma.  Given  the  actual  production  of  Oklahoma  for 
1914,  I  can  not  see  that  it  is  material  what  the  conditions  were  that  confronted  this 
company  at  Cushing.  If  this  company  had  had  no  lines  to  Cushing,  the  result  of  its 
operations  and  piirchases  of  oil  would  have  been  much  the  same  as  with  a  line  to 
Gushing.  It  would  undoubtedly  have  purchased  'as  much  oil,  but  it  would  have 
given  the  fields  other  than  Cusldng  greater  relief,  and  to  the  extent  of  its  purchases 
at  Gushing,  leaving  the  surplus  of  the  Cushing  field  to  such  other  agencies  as  were 
connected  with  that  field. 
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As  to  the  figures  that  we  might  give  you,  we  have  no  authentic  figures  &coept  iho&b 
that  are  records  of  this  company  relating  to  its  own  operations.  I  uaderstand  that 
Mr.  Gillespie  has  been  thoroughly  over  our  books  and  has  all  the  figures  that  are  there, 
and  I  can  not  see  what  I  could  add  to  them.  After  considering  what  I  have  said  in 
this  letter  please  indicate  in  idiat  way  I  can  be  of  service  to  you. 
Yours  truly, 

Obo.  S.  Davison. 

[Letter.] 

Pettsbuegh,  Pa.,  StpUmbtr  1, 1916. 

InTERSTATB  Ck>lCMBRCB  COMMISSION, 

Division  of  Carriers'  Aooounts, 

WcMngUm,  D.  C. 

Attention  Mr.  C.  £.  Mosser. 

Gbntlbmbn:  Mr.  Gillespie  called  on  me  to  discuss  my  letter  to  you  dated  August  24. 
The  result  of  this  discussion  was  that  he  thought  I  should  give  you  the  average  daily 
amount  of  Oklahoma  crude  oil  which  the  Gulf  Refining  Company  bought  from  the 
Gulf  Pipe  Line  Company  during  the  year  1914,  together  with  the  capacity  of  the  Gulf 
pipe  lines  leading  southward  out  of  Oklahoma. 

In  compliance  with  his  request  I  therefore  state  to  you  that  this  company  purchased 
from  the  Gulf  Pipe  line  Company  during  the  year  1914  the  gross  sum  of  7,798,429 
barrels  for  use  at  its  refineries  at  Fort  Worth  and  Port  Arthur,  Tex. 

This,  you  will  notice,  is  slightly  less  than  21,400  barrels  average  daily. 

The  av^age  capacity  of  the  main  pipe  lines  of  the  Gulf  Pipe  Line  Company  of 
Oklahoma  during  1914  was  about  22,000  barrels.  I  say  "average''  for  the  reason 
that  the  capacity  of  these  lines  is  somewhat  less  in  cold  than  in  warm  weather,  so 
that  the  capacity  differs  from  time  to  time. 

About  400  barrels  per  day  of  this  difference  could  be  accounted  for  as  fuel  used  at 
our  pumping  stations  en  route. 

Yours  truly,  Gbo.  S.  Davison. 

CLettar.) 

Thb  Baliimorb, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  May  6, 1916, 
Mr.  W.  C.  Proctor, 

Tr&uurer  Magnolia  Pipe  Line  Company  of  Oklahoma, 

Busch  BtuUding,  Dallas,  Tex. 
Dbar  Sir:  Will  you  please  advise  me,  at  your  early  convenience,  if  at  any  time 
during  the  year  1914  your  compcmy  stopped  purchasing  all  or  any  part  of  the  crude 
petroleum  produced  in  the  territory  to  which  its  lines  are  omnected,  and  if  so,  will 
you  please  give  the  reasons  for  refusal  to  purchase  such  crude  petroleum,  and  what 
effect,  in  your  opinion,  such  refusal  had  upon  the  oil  industry,  especially  upon  prop- 
erty already  developed  in  the  territcnry  covered  by  the  operations  of  your  company. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Cbas.  £.  MoesBR,  Examiner. 

[Letter.] 

Dallas,  Tbz.,  May  7,  1916. 
Mr.  Chas.  E.  Mossbr, 

Examiner,  InUrsUUe  Commerce  Commission^  The  Baltimore,  Kansas  City^  Mo. 
Dear  Sir:  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  May  6,  we  beg  to  advise  that  up  until  March 
20, 1914,  we  purchased  practically  all  the  oil  from  each  producer,  but  after  that  time 
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ihe  productioii  of  the  field  was  greater  than  the  capacity  of  our  pipe  lines  and  the 
demands  of  tiie  market,  and  we  could  only  purchase  a  portion  of  the  production. 

At  no  time  during  that  period  did  we  refuse  to  purchase  the  ratable  amount  due 
each  producer  based  on  the  total  amount  we  were  able  to  handle. 
Yours,  very  truly,  / 

W.  C.  Procfor,  Treasurer, 

ITelegram.J 

Dallas,  Tex.,  Afigust  t9, 1915—9.30  a.  m. 
Cbas.  £.  M088BR, 

jRoom  1006,  Bessemer  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.: 
Wells  connected — ^March  twentieth,  twenty-three;  Sept.  twentieth,  two  forty-two ; 
pfoductioii — ^Blarch  twentieth,  ninety-six  twenty-five  barrels;  Sept.  twentieth,  sixty- 
four  two  seventy-seven  barrels;  line  capacity,  eleven  thousand  barrels.  Guffey 
cancelation  due  to  war  conditions  making  necessary  curtailment  output  of  refineries 
and  taking  of  crude,  also  their  ability  to  take  care  of  their  production  while  other 
producers  did  not  have  facilities.    Letter  follows. 

W.  C.  Proctor. 

[Letter.] 

Dallas,  Tex.,  August  SO,  1915, 
Mr.  Ohas.  E.  Mosser, 

1005  Bessemer  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Dear  Sir:  Confirming  telegram  sent  you  yesterday,  which  answered  your  inquiries: 

WeUs  connected: 

March  20, 1914 23 

September  20, 1914 242 

Produotion:  Barrels. 

Manjli20,1914 9,625 

September  20, 1914 64,277 

Linecapecity 11,000 

Tfaifl,  I  beMeve,  will  answer  your  inquiry  for  average  wells  and  production. 
We  should  have  written  so<Hier,  but  had  some  trouble  locating  some  of  the  old 
reports.    We  hope  the  delay  did  not  cause  you  serious  inconvenience. 
•  Yours,  very  truly, 

W.  C.  Proctor,  Treasurer. 

\Letter.] 

The  Baltimore, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.y  May  19, 1915. 
Mr.  W  C.  Proctor, 

Treasurer  Magnolia  Petroleum  Company, 

Buseh  Building^  Dallas,  Tex. 
Dear  Sir:  Will  you  please  advise  me,  at  your  early  convenience,  if  at  any  time 
during  the  year  1914  your  company  stopped  purchasing  all  or  any  part  of  the  crude 
petroleum  produced  in  the  territory  to  which  its  lines  are  connected,  and  if  so,  will 
you  please  give  the  reasons  for  refusal  to  purchase  such  crude  petroleum,  and  what 
effect,  in  your  opinion,  such  refusal  had  upon  the  oil  industry,  especially  upon  prop- 
erty already  developed  in  the  territory  covered  by  the  operations  of  your  company. 
Youn»  very  truly, 

Ghas.  E.  Mosser,  Examiner, 
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[Lett..] 

Dallas,  Tbz.,  May  $1, 1916. 
Mr.  Ohas.  E.  Mossbr, 

Excanvner,  IntentaU  Commerce  (kmimmwn, 

care  The  Baltimore,  Kamae  City,  Mo,  , 

Dbar  Sir:  We  b^  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  of  May  19  and  in  reply 
will  state  that  on  August  19, 1914,  we  advised  the  producers  in  the  Iowa  Park  district 
that  we  wished  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  10  days'  notice  provided  in  the  contract,  but 
we  found  later  that  this  was  unnecessary.  Copy  of  our  letter  to  these  producers  is 
hereto  attached. 

On  August  7,  1914,  we  served  notice  on  the  J.  M.  Gufifey  Petroleum  €k)mpany 
covering  their  leases  at  Electra,  Tex.,  and  canceled  their  contracts  within  the  10-day 
limit  provided  in  the  division  order  contract.  On  November  13, 1914,  we  reconnected 
to  the  tanks  on  their  leases  and  handled  the  oil  from  that  time  through  the  balance  of 
the  year. 

The  J.  M.  Guffey  Petroleum  €k)mpany  are  large  producers  and  had  facilities  for 
handling  their  own  oil  at  Electra.  Therefore,  our  action  did  not  have  an  appreciable 
effect  on  the  oil  industry  in  that  locality. 

Yours,  very  truly,  * 

W,  0.  Peoctob,  Treaeurer. 

Dallas,  Tez.,  August  19, 1914. 
Qentlbmxn:  Under  paragn^h  No.  5  of  our  division  order  contract,  which  gives 
this  company,  or  a  producer  representing  one-half  interest,  the  right  to  terminate 
contract  by  giving  10  days'  notice,  we  advise  you  that  we  will  cancel  division  order 
contract  dated ,  covering  production  at  Iowa  Park,  Tex.,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  10  days  from  this  date. 

We  may,  however,  be  able  to  run  your  oil  after  August  29  for  a  short  time  if  the 
conditions  justify  or  until  other  arrangements  are  completed,  but  we  wish  to  be  in  a 
position  to  terminate  the  (bntract  on  that  date  if  necessary. 
Yours,  truly, 

Magnolia  Pbtbolbum  Oompaky. 
By ,  TreoMwrer. 


Dallas,  Tbx.,  August  SO,  1916. 
Mr.  Ghas.  £.  MossBR,  ^ 

1006  Bessemer  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
DxAR  Sir:  The  cause  for  cancellation  of  the  J.  M.  Guffey  Petroleum  Company 
contracts  at  Electra  was  .the  war  conditions.    At  that  time  it  seemed  apparent  that 
the  oil  business  would  be  demoralized,  and  it  was  necessary  to  curtail  the  output 
of  the  refineries  and  decrease  taking  of  crude  wherever  possible  to  meet  this  condition. 
The  J.  M.  Guffey  Petroleum  Company,  as  stated  in  our  previous  letter,  had  facilities 
for  handling  their  own  oil;  that  is,  they  had  large  tanks  in  the  Electra  field  and  a 
pipe-Hue  system  to  their  leases.    Because  of  their  ability  to  handle  their  own  pro- 
duction, the  notice  was  served  on  them  rather  than  on  other  producers  who  did  not 
have  such  facilities,  and  on  whom  there  would  have  been  a  hardship  if  we  had  dis- 
continued taking  their  oil. 
YouxB,  very  truly, 

W.  0.  Pbooior,  Treoiwrer. 
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[Letter.) 

The  Baltdiorb, 
Kamca  Oity^  Mo,,  MaytB,  1915. 
Mr.  T.  J.  DoNOOHUB, 

Vice  PrenderUf  The  Texas  Oompmy,  Texas  Building^  HousUm,  Tex. 
Dbab  Sib:  Will  you  please  adviBe  me,  at  your  early  convenience,  if  at  any  time 
during  the  year  1914  your  company  stopped  purchasing  all  or  any  part  of  the  crude 
petroleum  produced  in  the  territory  to  which  its  Hues  are  connected,  and  if  so,  will  you 
please  give  the  reasons  for  refusal  to  purchase  such  crude  petroleum,  and  what  effect, 
in  your  opinion,  such  refusal  had  upon  the  oil  industry,  especially  upon  property 
already  developed  in  the  territory  covered  by  the  operations  of  your  company. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Ohas.  E.  Mossbr,  Examiner, 


[Letter.] 

Houston,  Tbz.,  June  11, 1915. 
lir.  Chablbs  £.  Mossbr, 

Examiner,  IrUerstaU  Commerce  Commission,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Dbab  Sir:  Your  three  letters  of  May  29  received. 

In  reply  to  your  inqiiiriee  will  say  that  this  company  has  not  at  any  time  declined 
to  accept  crude  petroleum  for  transportation,  but  at  times  during  the  years  1914  and 
1915  we  were  unable  to  run  or  purchase  all  of  the  crude  petroleum  offered  in  Oklahoma, 
the  reason  being  that  the  production  in  that  state,  and  particularly  in  the  Gushing 
pool,  was  greatly  in  excess  of  facilities  for  handling,  in  result  whereof  it  became 
necessary  to  prorate  purchases  in  accordance  with  the  Oklahoma  statute  and  under 

orders  of  the  corporation  commission. 

*  «  «  *  «  «  « 

l^ouiB,  very  truly, 

T.  J.  DoNoamxB. 

CLetter.l 

Boom  1005  Bbssbmbr  Building/ 

PiUsbvrgh,  Pa.,  August  tS,  1915. 
Mr.  T.  J.  DoNOOHUB, 

Vice  President,  The  Texas  Company,  Houston^  Tex. 
Dbab  Sir:  Please  refer  to  your  letter  of  June  11  relating  to  the  inability  of  your 
company  to  run  or  purchase  all  the  crude  petroleum  offered  in  Oklahoma  during  the 
year  1914  due  to  the  production  of  that  state,  particularly  the  Gushing  field,  being  in 
excess  of  the  pipe-line  facilitiee  for  handling.  In  this  connection  will  you  please 
advise  me  just  what  facilitiee  you  refer  to,  whether  pipe  lines  of  your  company  lead- 
ing out  of  the  Gushing  field  or  whether  tankage  facDities  in  that  field  or  elsewhere 
on  your  system? 

I  will  very  much  appreciate  the  consideration  if  you  will  give  in  your  reply  such 
%are8  as  in  your  opinion  will  demonstrate  the  conditions  with  which  you  were  con- 
fr<mted  during  1914  and  which  led  to  your  inability  to  run  and  purchase  the  full 
production. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

Ohas.  E.  Mossbr,  Examiner. 
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(L«ttw.) 

H01T8TON,  Tbx.»  Aug%ut  SO,  1916. 
lir.  Ghas.  E.  M0S8BB, 

Rwm,  No.  1006,  Bessemer  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa, 
Dbab  Snt:  Replying  to  your  letter  of  August  2Z  referring  to  my  letter  of  June  11, 
and  in  which  you  ask  us  to  advise  you  just  what  facilities  we  refer  to,  whether  pipe 
lines  of  our  company  leading  out  of  the  Gushing  £eld,  or  whether  tankage  facilities 
in  that  field  or  elsewhere  in  our  system: 

I  beg  to  state  that  we  have  one  6-inch  pipe  line  leading  out  of  the  Gushing  field, 
which  was  operated  to  its  full  capacity  during  such  time  as  oil  was  available.  Our 
storage  tanks  were  located  at  various  points  along  our  trunk  line,  and  hence  our  ability 
to  handle  Gushing  oil  was  limited  to  the  capacity  of  our  pipe-line  connection  in  the 
Gushing  field. 

YouiB,  very  truly, 

T.  J.  DoNOOHUX,  Vtee  President.  ^ 
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64t1i  Con'obbss,  )  SENATE.  j  DoomiBNT 

Jst  Seanon.      f  {     No.  14. 


PROPOSED  ACJQUISinON  OF  CHESAPEAKE  &  MaLAWARE 

CANAL.' 


LETTER 


VBOIC 


THE  SECRETARY  OF  WAR, 

TRAXSMITTINO 

IK  BE8PON8B  TO  A  BBSOLXTTION  OF  THE  SENATE  OF  OCTOBER 
14,  1914  (2D  SESS.,  63D  CONQ.),  CEBTAIK  INFOBHATIOK  RELA- 
TIVE TO  THE  PROPOSED  ACQTJISITIOK  OF  THE  CHESAPEAKE 
A;  DEI4AWARE  CANAL,  THE  PROBABLE  COST  THEREOF,  AND  AS 
TO  THE  ADVANTAOES  OR  DISADVANTAGES,  COIOCERCIAL, 
NAVAL,  AND  MILITARY,  OF  THE  ACaUISITION  OF  SAID  CANAL 
BY  THE  UNTTBD  STATES. 


Dboiiibbb  10»  1916.— Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ititentate  Commerce  and 

ordered  to  be  printed. 


War  Dbpabtmbnt, 

WatihmgUm,  March  11, 1915. 
The  PBEsroBNT  of  the  Senate. 

Sir:  I  hare  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  Senate  reso- 
lution 465  (Oct.  8,  1914),  asking  for  certain  information  in  r^ard  to 
the  Chesapeake  &  Delaware  Canal.    The  resolution  is  as  follows: 

Buolved^  That  the  Secretary  of  War  is  hereby  directed  to  furnish  for  the  use  of  the 
Senate  such  information  as  he  can  secure  as  to  the  price  at  which  the  existing  Chesa- 
peake &  Delaware  Canal  and  all  the  property,  nghts  of  property,  franchises,  and 
appurtenances  used  or  required  in  connection  therewith  or  appertaining  thereto,  can 
be  purchased. 

And,  further f  That  the  Secretary  of  War  is  directed  to  secure,  prepare,  and  report 
to  the  Senate  summaries  of  reports  of  Grovemment  commissions,  officers,  and  engineers, 
heretofore  made,  and  such  mcts,  information,  and  opinions  of  the  boards  or  officers 
of  the  Army  and  Navy  as  he  may  deem  proper  or  pertment  as  to  the  adnuiCage  or  dis- 
advantages, commercuJi  navm!,  and  miutaryi  of  the  ac4uiBition  of  said  canal  by  the 
Uoitedltatak 
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Three  separate  things  are  asked  for  by  this  resolution,  namdy: 

First.  The  presentation  of  information  as  to  the  price  at  which  the 
Chesapeake  &  Delaware  Canal  can  be  purchased  in  its  entirety; 

Second.  The  preparation  of  summaries  of  former  reports  upon  the 
canal,  and 

Third.  The  presentation  of  facts,  information,  and  opinions  of  such 
oflBcers  of  the  Army  and  Navy  as  I  may  deem  it  proper  or  pertinent 
to  caU  upon,  as  to  the  advantages  or  disadvantages,  commercial, 
nav^,  and  miUtary,  of  the  acquisition  of  said  canal  by  the  United 
States. 

The  duty  of  obtaining  such  information  as  was  possible,  relative  to 
the  price  at  which  the  Chesapeake  &  Delaware  Canal  can  be  pur- 
chased, and  of  preparing  the  summaries  of  former  reports  upon  the 
canal  was  assigned  to  the  district  engineer  officers  at  Baltimore,  Md., 
and  Wilmington,  Deh  These  officers  report  that  they  have  not  met 
with  any  greater  success  than  previous  boards  in  their  endeavor  to 
obtain  a  fixed  price  or  any  quotation  whatever,  or  even  a  basis  of  ar- 
riving at  a  price,  from  the  canal  company.  The  only  expression 
which  they  were  able  to  obtain  from  the  company  b  a  statement 
that— 

jNTobably  the  best  and  only  method  for  fixing  a  hii  value  upon  the  canal  and  having 
the  conveyance  made  to  the  Grovemment  will  be  by  conaemnation  proceedings  or 
through  a  commission  appointed  for  that  purpose. 

A  letter  dated  January  2,  1915,  from  the  president  of  the  canal 
company  upon  this  matter  is  appended  hereto,  marked  "Appendix 
A."  On  pages  7  to  28  of  Appendix  B,  hereto  attached,  may  be 
found  conclusions  of  former  boards  in  regard  to  this  matter,  and  at- 
tention is  invited  to  these  statements  as  the  best  evidence  available. 

Appended  hereto  and  marked  "Appendix  B''  are  summaries  of 
the  various  reports  made  by  Government  commissions,  officers,  and 
engineers.  These  show  the  various  negotiations  which  have  taken 
place  with  the  company,  as  well  as  the  views  of  the  different  boards 
and  commissions  which  have  from  time  to  time  considered  the  ques- 
tion of  the  transfer  of  this  canal  to  the  United  States,  or  the  construc- 
tion of  a  waterway  along  some  other  route  between  Chesapeake  and 
Delaware  Bays. 

The  question  of  the  miUtary  advantages  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Dela- 
ware Canal  was  referred  to  the  War  CoUege  Division  of  the  General 
Staff;  and  their  report  is  appended  hereto  and  marked  "Appendix  C." 
Very  respectfully, 

LiNPLET  M.  Garrison, 

Secretary  qf  War. 
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APPENDIX  A. 

Kteipeafet  4r  Ddswut  Gtaal  Co.    Ofltoe,  251  South  Fourth  Street.   OolemtD  L.  Nlobotem,  presUtot; 
Walter  Hall,  secretary  and  treasurer.] 

Philadelphia,  JamAiary  £,  1916. 
Maj.  E.  N.  Johnston, 

War  DepartmeTd,  United  States  Engineer's  Office, 

Wilmington,  Dd. 

Deab  Sm:  Upon  receii>t  of  your  letter  of  December  23,  asking  me 
to  give  you  a  price  at  wmch  tne  Chesapeake  &  Delaware  Canal  Co.'s 
rignts  and  property  would  be  sold  to  tne  United  States,  a  meeting  of 
the  directors  was  called,  who  carefully  considered  your  request,  bemg 
most  anxious  to  give  the  Government  the  information  that  they 
desired,  if  it  was  possible  to  do  so.  The  board,  however,  could  not 
see  how  they  could  answer  your  question  except  in  the  same  way  they 
answered  tiie  Senate  committee  last  April,  when  they  made  a  similar 
request.  The  board  of  directors  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Delaware  Canal 
Co.  do  not  control  the  stockholders  or  bondholders  of  that  company, 
and  the  question  as  to  what  price  would  be  accepted  by  them  for 
their  interest  must  be  one  which  they  alone  can  answer.  The  board 
do  not  see  how  they  could  do  anything  more  than  state  that  they 
could  recommend  a  price  that  woiud  pay  the  par  value  of  the  bonds 
and  give  a  sufficient  amount  for  the  stockholders  to  induce  them  to 
consent  to  the  sale.  If  the  Government  desires  any  proposition  to 
be  submitted  to  the  stockholders,  the  board  of  directors  will  be  glad 
to  call  a  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  considering  whatever  the  Gov- 
ernment would  oe  willing  to  submit;  but  unless  they  have  some 
proposition  to  submit  they  can  not  see  that  it  would  be  of  any  advan- 
tage to  call  the  stockholders  and  bondholders  together.  Tne  board 
of  directors  particularly  desire  the  Government  to  realize  that  the 
refusal  to  name  some  definite  price  comes  from  no  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  board  not  to  do  aU  in  their  power  to  further  a  sale  of  the  prop- 
«rtr,  but  comes  solely  from  a  lact  of  power  to  say  what  the  bond* 
holders  and  stockholders  wi^ll  be  willing  to  accept,  as  each  bondholder 
may  have  a  different  idea  as  to  value  and  can  not  be  bound  by  the 
views  of  his  fellow  bondholders.  It  is  respectfully  suggested  that 
probably  the  best  and  only  method  for  fixing  a  fair  value  upon  the 
canal  and  having  the  conveyance  made  to  tne  Government  will  be 
by  condemnation  proceedings  or  through  a  commission  appointed  foi 
tnat  purpose. 

Very  respectfully, 

C.  L.  NiOHOLSoNi  President. 
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APPENDIX  B. 

SUIOCABIES  OF  BBPOBTS  OF  OOVBBNMBNT  CdOdSSIoks.  OFFI- 
CSBS,  AND  BNGINES&S,  HBBBTOFO&B  XADB,  TXPON  A  CANAL  TO 
CONNECT  CEESAPBAKB  BAY  AND  DBLAWABB  BIVEB. 

[Prepared  by  Mr.  Geoise  W.  T.  Miller,  assistant  engineer,  under  the  supervision  of 
a  board  of  engineer  omcers  composed  of  Col.  T/ansing  H.  Beach,  Corps  of  EnsineeiB, 
United  States  Army,  and  Maj.  E.-  N.  Johnston,  Coorps  of  Engineers,  Unitea  States 
Army.    Jan.  28,  1915.] 

Litt  ofreporU, 


nport. 


Reporttd  apom  by— 


Gont«nt8. 


ICar.  25,1872 
VM).  7,1879 
K«T.  18,1879 


Jan.  8,1!I80 

Feb.  3,1882 

July  «,1882 

Dte.  5;i8R2 

Dee.  20,1882 

ICar.  1,1883 

Dee.  8,18M 


In.     1,1907 

Oet     4,mi 

Dee.  13,1911 

In.  3,1912 
Vtb.  14,1913 

JMy  28,1912 

Am.    9,1918 


MflJ.  Wm.  P.  Cimigbffl,  Corps  of 

Eni^neen,  U.  S.  Army. 
do 

....do 


do 

Cept.  Themes  Turtle,  Corps  of 
Englnecis,  U.  8.  Army. 

....do 

Llent.  CoL  Wm.  P.  Cnlgfalll, 
Corps  of  E]iglneen,n.  8.  Aimy. 

do 

....do 


Spedal  board  appointed  by  tbe 
President:  Br&.  Gen.  Thos.  L, 
Casey,  Chief  of  l£ngineers:  Col. 
Wm.  r.  Cralffhlll,  Corps  of  En- 
eineors:  Cant.  Oeoree  Dewey, 
U.S.Navy;  Mr.Mendes  Cohen; 
Mr.  R.  Porter  Alexander. 

ConmiiasJon  appointed  by  the 
President:  Gen.  Felix  Agnus: 


MaJ.  C.  A.  F.  Flifcler,  Cerps  of 
Engineen,  U.  8.  Army;  Mr.  F. 
T.  Chambeis,  ctvll 
U.  B.  Navy. 


Special  board:  CoL  W.  M.  Black, 
Col.  Frederic  V.  Abbot,  Lieut 
CoL  7.  C.  Sanford,  Lient.  CoL 
Mason  M.  Patrick,  MaJ.  R.  B. 
Baymond:  all  Corps  of  ^Dgl- 
neers,  U.  8.  Army. 

Boerd  of  Enidneers  for  Rivers  end 
Harbors:  CoL  Wm.  T.  Rossell, 
Corps  of  Engineers,  senior  mem- 
ber. 

Brig.  Gen.  W.^.  Bixby,  Chief  of 
fingineers. 


Special  board:  CoL  W.  M.  Black, 
Col.  Frederic  V.  Abbot,  Lieutt 
Col.  J.  C.  Sanford,  Lieut.  CoL 
Mason  M.  7'atrick,  Ma).  R.  R. 
Baymond.  all  Corps  of  En^ 
neers.  U.  S.  Army. 

Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers 
and  Harbors:  Col.  Wm.  T. 
Rossell,  Corps  of  Engineers, 
senior  member. 


Brig.  Gen.  W.  H.  Bixby,  Chief  of 
fingineen. 


Preliminary,  generaL 

Report  on  survey  of  8  routes.  Depth  26  feet  at  low 
water.    No  recommendations. 

0  routes  estimated  for.  Favors  a  canal,  but  recom- 
mends no  particular  route.  Submitted  additional  es- 
timate for  15  feet  depth. 

Submits  estimate  for  dasnfras  route. 

Reduced  selection  of  routes  to  a  dioioe  between  a  south- 
em  (Choptank)  and  a  northern  (either  Sassafras  or 
existing  canal). 

Reports  on  ice  conditions. 

Further  report  on  survey.  Recommends  appointment 
of  a  commission. 

Repeats  reoonmiendation  for  a  special  commisston. 

R^rts  special  investigation  of  Back  CYeek  route  (ex- 
isting canal).  Submits  estimates  for  27  feet  depth 
and  notes  upon  military  considerations. 

Conclusfon  of  Doard  in  flavor  of  Back^^reek  route,  sub- 
stantially the  route  of  existing  canal,  as  most  feasible 
for  national  defense  and  greatest  facility  to  commerce. 


Commission  believes  no  higher  price  than  $2,514,289.70 
should  be  paid  by  the  Government  for  existing  canal; 
that  the  present  can<il  route  is  better  because  It  offers 
equal  commercial  advantages,  is  cheaper,  has  fewer 
bridges,  and  is  a  developed  property  possessing  earn- 
ing capacity;  and  that  the  purchase  of  the  present 
canal  is  desirable,  and  the  oonstructfon  of  a  free  ship 
canal  is  Justified  by  the  demands  of  commerce  and  by 
military  and  naval  considerations. 

Limited  by  the  law  to  25-foot  depth.  Board  recom- 
mends purchase  of  existtaig  canal  foir  92,614,290  and 
deepenfiig  to  25  feet. 


Reoommends  pnrohaee  of  existing  canal  for  92,514,290. 
and  the  preparation  of  estimate  for  12-foot  depth,  and 
ftuther  study  to  determine  whether  a  less  depth  than 
25  feet  would  not  adequately  meet  the  requirements 
of  commerce. 

Deems  advisable  the  immediate  piuchase  of  existtaig 
canal  for  92,514;290  and  its  proeressive  change  to  a  tide 
level  cenal  of  25-foot  depth,  the  deepening  to  12  Itet 
tide  level  to  be  fanmediate. 

Supplementary  report.  Views  on  advisabilitv  of  adopt- 
ing lesser  depth  and  comparison  of  lock  and  tide  level 
types.  Tide  level  preferable  for  Chesapeake  and 
iJelaware  Canal,  and  deepening  to  12  feet  tide  level 
the  ftrst  step. 

Supplementary  report.  Concurs  with  special  board 
that  canal  snoulabe  deepened  to  12  feet  sea  level,  but 
does  not  believe  further  deepening  to  25  feet  should 
be  undertaken  until  there  has  been  opportunity  to 
observe  commercial  changes  resulting  from  freeing 
the  canal  and  the  first  enlargement. 

Concurs  in  views  of  Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and 
Harbors  and  states  that  the  added  benefits  accnitaig 
from  heavy  draft  boats  will  be  mainly  local  and  con- 
sequently should  await  the  oooneralion  by  local 
States  or  those  most  directly  benented. 
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AOQUISmOK  OT  OHESAPEAKE  A  DELAWABE  OAKAL. 


As  the  Senate  resolution  of  October  8,  1914,  called  for  summaries 
of  reports  of  **  Government  commissions,  officers,  and  engineers.*'  the 
reports  of  others  were  not  included,  but  the  following  are  noted: 


Date  of 
report. 


Reported  upon  by- 


Contents. 


July    4,1874 
Mar.     4»1S78 


Mar.  5,1883 
Feb.  5,1886 

Apr.  24,1904 


Mr.  BenJ.  H.  Latrobe,  C.  E.,  oon- 
sulting  engineer  of  Maryland  & 
Delaware  Ship  Canal  Co. 

Mr.  W.  Cullen  Brown,  chief  engi- 
neer of  Maryland  &  Delaware 
Canal  Co. 


House  Committee  on  Railways 

and  Canals. 
Representative    Davidson    and 

Representative  Strong. 


Relating  to  tha  Sassafras  roota. 
Do. 


Correspondence  with  canal  oompanies. 
Forty-ninth  Congress,  First  session;  Report  No.  738. 

Fifty-eighth  Congress,  second  session;  Report  No.  2735 
Military  and  naval  uses  as  well  as  oommerciaL 


LEGISLATIVE  ENACTMENTS  AND  STTHMABY  OF  BEPOBTS  BBLA- 
TIVE  TO  CANAL  CONNECTING  CHESAPEAKE  BAY  AND  THE 
DELAWABE  BIVEB.' 

EARLY   LEGISLATION. 

Act  of  Congress  approved  March  3,  1825: 

Chap.  76.— An  act  authorizing  the  subscription  of  stock  in  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal  Compaay. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hcmae  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  subscribe,  in  the  name  and  for  tne  use  of  the  United  States, 
for  one  thousand  five  hundred  shares  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  Delaware  and  Chesa- 
peake Canal  Company,  and  to  pay  for  the  same,  at  such  times  and  in  such  propor- 
tions as  may  be  required  by  the  said  company,  out  of  the  dividends  which  may  grow 
due  to  the  United  States  upon  their  bank  stock  in  the  Bank  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  said  Secretary  of  the  Treasiu-y  shall  vote 
for  president  and  directors  of  the  said  company,  according  to  such  number  of  shares, 
and  shall  receive  upon  the  said  stock  the  proportion  of  the  tolls  which  shall  ^m 
time  to  time  be  due  to  the  United  States  for  the  shares  aforesaid. 

Act  of  Congress  of  March  2,  1829: 

Chap.  TT^^Ajx  act  authorizing  the  subscription  of  stock  in  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal  Company, 
and  in  the  Dismal  Swamp  Canal  Company. 

Be  it  ena^Aed  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  oj  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  subscribe,  in  the  name  and  for  the  use  of  the  United  St  ites, 
for  seven  hundred  and  fifty  shares  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware 
(knal  Company,  and  also  for  two  hundred  shares  of  the  capital  stock  in  the  Dismal 
Swamp  Canal  Company,  and  pay  for  the  same,  at  such  times  and  in  such  proportions 
8i  may  be  required  by  the  said  companies,  respectively;  to  be  paid  out  of  any  money 
in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted^  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  vote  for 
president  and  directors  of  the  said  companies,  respectively^  according  to  such  number 
of  shares,  and  shall  receive  upon  the  said  stock  the  proportion  of  the  tolls  which  shall 
from  time  to  time  be  due  to  the  United  States  for  tne  shares  expended. 

EARLY  HISTORY. 

Construction  was  completed,  water  was  let  into  the  Chesapeake 
&  Delaware  Canal  July  4,  1829,  and  it  has  been  continued  in  oper- 
ation to  the  present. 

I  Becaiup  of  the  wording  of  the  Senate  resolution  of  Oct.  8,  1914,  the  reportB  of  which  tununariee  art 
given  are  only  thoee  of  "  Qoyernment  coounissions,  officers,  and  eogineeis.'^ 
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AOQinSITION  OP  CHESAPEAKE  &  DELAWAEB  OAKAL.  7 

The  canal  is  13f  miles  long,  and  is  10  feet  deep.  It  has  three  locks, 
one  at  Delaware  City,  a  second  at  St.  Georges,  and  third  at  Chesa- 
peake Gty.  Originally  the  locks  were  100  feet  in  length  and  22  feet 
m  width.  Later  the  length  and  width  were  increased  to  220  feet  and 
24  feet,  respectively. 

The  total  original  cost  of  the  canal  was  $2,250,000,  of  which  one- 
fifth  ($450,000)  was  paid  by  the  United  States,  $100,000  by  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania,  $50,000  by  the  State  of  Maryland,  $25,000  by  the 
State  of  Delaware,  and  the  remainder  by  citizens  of  the  three  States. 

The  work  was  done  by  the  Chesapeake  &  Delaware  Canal  Co. 

SUHMABIES  OF  BBPOBXa 

Report  op  1872, 

Legal  authority:  Resolution  of  Congress  dated  March  11,  1872; 

Resolvedf  That  the  Secretary  of  War  be  requested  to  communicate  to  Oongrees  any 
information  he  may  have  upon  the  subject  of  the  construction  of  a  ship-canal  from  the 
waters  of  the  Chesapeake  to  the  waters  of  the  Delaware  Bay,  and  to  state  how  much 
time  would  be  saved  by  such  improvement  in  the  passage  of  ships  from  Baltimore  to 
and  from  Liverpool  ana  other  foreign  ports,  and  wnether  the  building  of  such  canal 
would  not  materially  advance  the  interests  of  commerce. 

Reported  upon  by  Maj.  Willfam  P.  Craighill,  Corps  of  Engineers, 
United  States  Army. 
Date  of  report:  March  25,  1872. 
Report  printed  in  Annual  Report  of  Chief  of  Engineers  for  1872. 

QUOTATIONS  FROM  REPOET, 

Until  a  careful  survey  and  comparison  of  lines  for  the  proposed  canal  have  deter- 


mined its  location,  ana  consequently  its  length,  it  will  be  impossible  to  say  with 
precision  how  much  time  would  be  sa^ed  by  such  an  improvement  in  the  passage  of 
diips  from  Baltimore  to  and  from  Liverpool  and  other  foreign  ports. 

It  is  apparent  from  an  inspection  of  a  good  general  map  ^t  a  canal  connecting  the 
two  bays,  as  proposed,  womd  materially  shorten  the  distance  from  Baltimore  to  and 
from  Liverpool  and  many  other  foreign  ports,  as  well  as  those  on  our  coast  north  of 
Baltimore. 

Rbpoets  op  1879  and  1880. 

Legal  authority:  The  river  and  harbor  act  of  June  18,  1878. 

Sbc.  2.  That  the  Secretary  of  War  is  hereby  directed  at  his  discretion  to  cause 
examinations  or  surveys,  or  both,  and  estimates  of  cost  of  improvements  proper  to  be 
made  at  the  foUowine  points,  namely: 

The  peninsula  of  Maryland  and  Delaware,  with  a  view  to  the  construction  of  a 
■hip  canal  to  connect  the  waters  of  the  Delaware  and  Chesapeake  Bays. 

Reported  upon  by  Maj.  William  P.  Craighill,  Corps  of  Engineers, 
United  States  Army. 

.  Dates  of  reports:  Preliminary  report,  February  7,  1879;  report  on 
surveys,  November  18, 1879;  supplementary  report,  January  8,  1880. 

Report  printed  in  Annual  Reports  of  Chief  of  Engineers  for  1879 
and  1880  and  in  House  Executive  Document  102,  Fifty-third  Con- 
gress, third  session. 

QUOTATIONS  FROM  REPORTS  OP  1879. 

In  1872,  a  company  was  incorporated  by  the  Legislature  of  Maryland  called  the 
Maryland  &  Delaware  Ship-CanalOo.  The  Legislature  of  Delaware  also  gave  a  charter 
to  tae  aame  company. 
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ACQUISITION  OF  CHESAPEAEB  A  DBLAWABE  OANAL. 


Thft  route  selected  by  this  company  is  that  which  joins  CSiesapeake  Bay  by  the 
way  of  Sassafras  Rivefj  and  reaches  the  Delaware  at  or  near  Listens  Point.  This 
line  is  only  about  10  miles  south  of  the  existing  canal.  This  route  has  been  reported 
upon  by  tne  late  Mr.  B.  H.  Latrobe.  ' 

The  survey  was  a  thorough  one.  It  covered  all  the  routes  along  which  a  canal 
was  likely  to  be  constructed. 

The  country  is  generally  low  and  presents  much  sameness  in  many  of  its  topo- 
graphical features  on  all  the  routes. 

It  was  proposed  to  have  a  canal  of  the  same  level  throughout  without  locks,  except 
tide  Idcksj  and  these  would  probably  be  generally  open  and  only  exceptionally  used. 

The  estmiates  were  for  a  canal  100  feet  wide  at  bottom  and  26  feet  deep  at  mean 
low  water  with  locks  600  feet  long  and  60  feet  wide. 

Estimates  were  also  submitted  for  a  smaller  canal  of  15  feet  depth  at  mean  low 
water. 

In  comparison  of  the  cost  of  the  eeveral  router,  the  figures  refer  to  the  large  canal. 

Six  routes  are  estimated  for.  which  may  be  referred  to  b^  the  names  and  numbers 
given  in  the  table  below.  Tne  kneths  given  are  respectively  from  Baltimore  to  a 
common  point  at  sea,  12  miles  outsiae  of  the  Delaware  Breakwater. 

The  Sassafras  River  route  was  not  surveyed,  because  the  funds  available  became 
exhausted,  and  because  there  were  in  existence  a  project  and  estimate  for  it.  In 
the  estimates,  etc.,  herewith  Mr.  Latrobe's  data,  with  revised  prices,  have  been  used. 
As  it  has  lately  become  practicable  to  survey  that  route  also,  parties  are  now  in  the 
field  upon  it.  A  supplemental  report  will  be  shortly  made  containing  the  results  of 
their  work. 


No. 


Nam*. 


Ungtb. 


Length  of 
eenal  propel 
(orofexcaTft- 
tion  generally 

above  low 
water). 


Cost  in 

mflUons  of 

dollars. 


Saving  in 


Cboptank 

Cb(^)tank  (inland).. 

Cbcmtank,  including  Broadkill. 

"'ye.. 


UOes, 
149.81 
138.91 


UOes, 
87.67 


iJaeciistoiK 
Southeast  Creek. 

CcnterviUe 

Sassafras 


138.42 
107.29 
115.78 
106.38 
129.25 


30.00 
42.99 
53.78 
88.35 
50.95 
16.20 


ISl 


178 
186 


371 
25 


QUOTATIONS   FBOM   REPORT  OP  1880. 

In  my  report  of  November  18, 1879,  relative  to  the  Chesapeake  &  Delaware  Canal, 
it  was  stated  that  for  reasons  therein  given  a  survey  of  the  Sassafras  River  route  haa 
not  been  made,  but  would  be  at  once. 

The  estimate  Is  herewith  submitted,  amounting  to  $8,500,000,  or  about  $500,000 
more  than  the  similar  estimate  for  that  route  based  upon  data  derived  from  the  report 
of  November  18, 1879. 

As  the  Sassafras  River  route  is  preferred  by  many  because  of  its  beii^  the  cheapest 
yet  estimated  for,  it  would  seem  desirable  also  to  determine  the  cost  of  enlarging  and 
otiierwise  modifying  the  existing  Chesapeake  &  Delaware  Canal,  which  deboudies 
into  the  Chesapeake  Bay  by  the  way  of  Elk  River,  the  entrance  thereto  being  but  a 
few  miles  from  that  of  the  Sassafras.  The  United  States  has  already  spent  abotit 
$500,000  on  the  Elk  River  route. 

Reports  op  1882. 

Legal  authority:  Sundry  civil  act  of  March  3,  1881.    \ 

For  the  expenses  of  the  surve3rs  to  be  made  across  the  peninsula  of  Maryland  and 
Delaware  to  connect  by  canal  the  waters  of  the  Delaware  and  Chesapeake  Bays, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  ten  thousand  dollars. 

Reported  upon  by  Capt.  Thomas  Turtle,  Corps  of  Engineers, 
United  States  Army,  to  Lieut.  Col.  William  P.  Craighill,  and  for- 
warded by  the  latter  to  the  Chief  of  Engineers. 
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Date  of  reports:  February  3  and  July  6, 1882. 

Reports  printed  in  Annual  Reports  of  Chief  of  Engineers  for  1882 
and  1883  and  in  House  Executive  Document  102,  ^ty-third  Con- 
gress, third  session. 

QUOTATIONS  FBOK  BBFOBT8. 

Capt.  Turtle  stated  that — 

the  rq^Kxrts  and  estimates  made  from  former  surveys  related  to  six  or  seven  different 
routes,  and  as  a  consequence  of  these  reports  and  estimates  the  choice  had  been 
narrowed  down  to  two  standard  routes:  The  southernmost,  the  soncalled  Ghoptank 
route,  and  the  Sassafras  route,  the  most  northern  of  those  surveyed.  *  *  *  A  sur- 
vey was  also  made  of  the  line  of  the  present  canal  from  Chesapeake  City,  on  an  arm 
of  the  Elk  River,  to  Delaware  City^  on  Delaware  Bay. 

This  placed  in  com^tition  for  choice  a  southern  route,  the  Choptank,  and  a  northern 
one  represented  by  either  the  Sassafras  or  Back  Creek  route. 

From  Howells  Point,  on  the  Chesapeake,  by  the  Sassafras,  the  distance  to  the  Dela- 
ware is  32  miles  and  a  fraction,  beyond  which  there  is  still  about  5  miles  to  27  feet 
water. 

From  Howells  Point  the  line  by  way  of  the  present  canal  passes  up  the  Elk  River 
anA  Back  Creek  and  thence  over  the  line  of  the  canal  about  11  miles,  where  the  new 
cut  will  diverge  southeastward  and  reach  the  Delaware  in  the  anchorage  inside 
Reedy  Island,  where  there  is  now  from  24  to  29  feet  of  water.   - 

From  Howells  Point  to  Reedy  Island  is  35  miles  and  a  fraction. 

To  accommodate  the  Philadelphia  and  New  York  trade  which  now  uses  the  canal, 
the  portion  between  the  point  of  divergence  of  the  new  line  and  the  outlet  at  Delaware 
City  would  be  excavated  to  the  proper  depth  below  tide  level. 

The  question  of  the  relative  detention  by  ice  on  the  different  routes  is  one  of  very 
great  importance.  The  records  are  somewhat  meager^  or  are  lacking  in  the  essentials 
of  minuteness  as  regards  duration,  thickness,  and  movement  of  the  ice. 

It  was  stated  in  reference  to  the  Back  Creek  route: 

The  canal  is  as  accessible  to  vessels  and  steamers  as  any  part  of  the  adjacent  rivers 
and  bays  during  the  time  of  .heavy  ice.  At  all  times  the  tsaiBX  and  the  appsoaches 
tiiereto  can  be  kept  open  for  navigation  more  readily  than  the  channel  of  the  Delaware 
River  at  the  "Horseshoe"  below  Philadelphia.  With  a  large  class  of  vessels  and 
steamers  passing,  the  canal  need  not  be  closed  by  ice  at  all  in  three  winters  out  ot  four, 
and  then  only  for  diort  periods  in  exceptionally  severe  seasons. 

Rbpoets  of  1882-83. 

LfCgal  authority:  The  river  and  harbor  act  of  August  2,  1882. 

That  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary)  be 
and  the  same  is  hereby,  appropriated,  to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  War,  in  completing  the  surveys  of  a  ship  canal  to  connect  the  Chesapeake 
and  Delaware  Bavs;  and  the  Secretary  of  War  is  nereby  directed  to  report  to  the 
Congress  which  of  the  various  routes  surveyed  will  affora  the  greatest  protection  in 
case  of  war  and  the  greatest  facilities  to  commerce  by  cheapemng  the  cost  of  trans- 
potation  from  the  city  of  Baltimore  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  together  with  the  cost  of 
said  improvement  ana  its  approaches,  and  the  annual  cost  of  maintaining  and  oper- 
ating said  canal  when  constructed:  Provided,  That  nothing  herein  shall  be  construed 
to  commit  the  Crovemment  to  proceed  wi^  the  construction  of  the  said  improvement. 

Eeported  upon  by  Lieut.  Col.  William  P.  Craighill,. Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, United  States  Army. 

Dates  of  reports:  December  5  and  December  20,  1882,  and  March 
1, 1883. 

Reports  printed  in  Annual  Keport  of  Chief  of  Engineers  for  1883 
and  House  Executive  Document  102,  Fifty-third  Congress. 
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10  ACQUISITION  OF  CHESAPEAKE  A  DELAWASB  CANAL. 

QUOTATIONS  FBOM  BBPOBTS. 

The  main  objecta  of  such  a  canal  are  sapposed  to  be  two:  The  greater  facilitation 
at  the  defense  of  a  part  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States  by  the  openingof  an  inte- 
rior short  line  of  communication  between  the  great  bays-Chesapeake  and  Delaware — 
and  the  shortening  of  a  great  route  of  foreign  and  coastwise  commerce.  Both  of  these 
objects  seem  to  be  of  national  inqwrtaace. 

NOTES   UPON  THE  MILITABT  OONSIDBBATfONS. 

It  will  be  doubted  by  no  one  that  a  atdp  canal  connecdng  the  two  bays  would  be 
ol  vast  importance  in  the  contingency  of  war  with  a  maritime  nation.  Such  a  con- 
nection would  provide  a  means  of  concentrating  the  floating  defense  of  the  two  bays, 
and  besides  this  would  render  more  secure  communication  l^tween  the  naval  stations 
of  Philadelphia^  Norfolk,  and  Washington. 

Vessels  defending  a  port  have  two  offices  to  perform,  the  one  being  to  assist  in  the 
direct  defense  or  to  prevent  cloture  or  occupation  by  a  hostile  force,  the  other  being 
the  prevention  or  breaking  up  of  blockade.  Without  the  canal  a  blockade  at  the 
capes  of  the  Delaware  would  close  the  port  of  Philadelphia,  or  a  blockade  at  the  capes 
of  Virginia  would  close  the  outward  commerce  of  Baltimore  and  the  other  ports  of 
the  Chesapeake.  With  the  canal  built  where  communication  would  be  secure,  neither 
the  ports  of  Philadelphia  nor  of  Baltimore  could  be  closed  unless  an  effectual  blockade 
were  established  both  at  the  Delaware  and  Virginia  capes.  The  disadvantage  to  the 
attacking  party  is  oli^vious,  while  the  defending  vessels  could  concentrate  at  either 
outlet,  ana  breaking  the  blockade  at  one  point  would  open  both  ports  and  render 
the  blockade  unless  at  the  other  outlet. 

It  may  be  assumed  that  if  a  war  with  one  of  the  great  naval  powers  should  arise,  and 
the  mere  appropriation  of  the  money  c(tuld  provide  such  a  channel  of  communication 
between  the  bays,  the  amount  would  be  at  once  provided  without  hesitation.  That 
would,  however,  be  too  late. 

The  city  of  Baltimore  is  greatly  interested  in  this  canal.  She  is  nearer  the  great 
cities  of  tine  West — Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  and  others — thwi  Philadelphia, 
New  York,  and  Boston,  her  great  contestants  for  the  trade  of  the  West;  but  her  situ- 
ation at  the  head  of  Chesapeake  Bay  requires  her  commerce  to  take  a  longer  route  to 
the  ocean  than  is  convenient;  that  is,  throu^  the  whole  length  of  that  bay. 

In  compliance  with  the  above  act  estimate  for  the  canal  27  feet  deep,  the  other 
dimensions  remaining  the  same,  were  submitted. 

Choptank .-. $18,184,766.29 

Sassafras 11,409,909.81 

The  estimate  does  not  include  the  cost  of  obtaining  possession  of  any  chartered 
lights  now  existing  over  the  latter. 

The  Back  Creek  route "17,605,471.39 

In  this  estimate  no  account  was  taken  of  the  cost  of  obtaining  fuU  and  unincum- 
befed  possession  of  the  present  canal  and  its  property. 

Rbpobt  OF  1894. 

Legal  authoritj:  Kiyer  and  harbor  act  of  August  18,  1894. 

That  the  President  of  the  United  States  is  hereby  authorized  to  appoint  a  board,  to 
consist  of  an  officer  of  the  Engineer  Corps  of  the  United  States  Army,  not  below  the 
rank  of  lieutenant  colonel,  an  officer  of  the  United  States  Navy,  not  below  the  rank 
of  captain,  and  two  civilians,  who,  together  with  the  Chief  of  Engineers  of  the  United 
States  Army,  shall  examine  and  det^mine,  from  the  surveys  heietofore  made  under 
the  direction  of  the  War  Department,  the  most  feasible  route  for  the  construction  of 
the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal.  And  in  making  such  selection  said  board  shall 
select  a  route  which  in  its  judgment  shall  give  the  greatest  facility  to  commerce  and 
will  be  best  adapted  for  national  defense.  The  said  bdfeurd  shall  report  its  candusions 
to  the  Secretary  of  War,  who  shall  transmit  the  same  to  Congress  at  its  next  session; 
and  the  sum  of  five  thousand  doUais  is  hereby  appropriated  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the 
said  board. 

Keported  upon  by  the  board,  appointed  by  the  President,  com- 
posed of  Brig.  Gen.  Thomas  L.  Casey,  Chief  of  Engineers;  CoL  William 
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P.  CraighiU,  Corps  of  Engineers;  Capt.  Geoige  Dewey,  United  States 
Navy;  Mr.  Mendes  Cohen,  of  Maryland;  Mr.  E.  Porter  Alexander,  of 
SouUi  Carolina. 

Date  of  report:  December  8,  1894. 

Report  printed  in  House  Executive  Document  IO29  Fifty-third 
Congress,  mird  session. 

QUOTATIONS  FROM  REPORT. 

The  limitatioiis  placed  upon  the  board  are  (1}  to  examine  and  detennine  from  the 
surveys  heretofcnre  made  under  the  direction  of  tne  War  Department,  the  most  feasible 
route  for  the  construction  <^  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal;  and  (2)  in  makins 
BQch  selection,  to  select  a  route  which  snail  give  the  greatest  ftuulity  to  commerce  ana 
will  be  best  adi^ted  for  national  def^ise. 

All  the  routes  h^etofore  surveyed  have  had  in  view  the  connection  of  Baltimore 
with  the  ocean  by  ia  canal  which  would  shorten  the  distance  from  that  city  to  the  ocean 
now  determined  by  the  natural  route  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay.  A  number  of  lines  have 
been  surveyed,  sevend  of  them  having  a  nearly  common  terminus  on  the  Delaware 
ade  at  the  <nouth  of  that  bay  near  the  breakwater. 

Undoubtedly  coastwise  tra^c  will  be  the  more  benefited  by  the  canal.  The  gain 
in  time  ariains  from  the  use  of  any  of  the  routes  by  foreicTi  traffic  is  so  small  in  com- 
parison with  the  duration  of  the  entire  voyaee  that  vessels  will  not  be  apt  to  risk  en- 
coimtering  the  delays  to  which  navi^tion  is  liable  in  restricted  chann^.  This  board 
is  ci  the  opinion,  supported  by  the  information  at  hand,  that  a  canal  constructed  on 
any  of  ibe  suggested  routes  would  be  used  lar^y  by  domestic  or  coastwise  trade,  and 
probably  to  but  a  very  limited  extent  by  foreign  commerce. 

Whether  the  canal  would  be  utilized  or  not  by  foreign  traffic  would  have  no  bearing 
on  its  dimensions,  inasmuch  as  these  must  be  sufficient  for  ocean-eoinfi;  vessels,  u 
the  canal  be  adapted  to  use  by  vessels  of  war  for  purpose  of  national  defense. 

A  canal  will  fa<nlitate  water-borne  commerce,  but  it  may  also  serve  to  obstruct  land 
borne,  by  the  interruptions  due  to  bridges  that  must  be  opened  when  the  ca.ial  traffic 
is  not  carried  on  in  barges  alone.  The  number  of  bridges,  both  highway  and  railroad, 
which  would  be  called  for  diminishes  the  more  northerly  the  route.  But  the  selec- 
tion of  the  more  northerly  route  is  especiaJly  indicated  when  its  adaption  for  national 
defense  is  considered.  The  matter  of  national  defense  involves  more  than  the  transit 
of  vessels  of  war  from  bay  to  bay.  The  route  itself  must  be  defended,  and  its  defense 
involves  the  construction  of  fortifications  so  located  as  to  guard  the  canal  entrance. 
No  difficulty  will  attend  the  selection  of  proper  sites  for  such  works  on  the  Chesax)eake 
Bay;  but  the  case  is  different  on  the  Delaware  Bay,. with  its  wide  shoals  separating 
its  western  shore  from  deep  water,  while  the  shore  from  Cape  Henlopen  to  Listona 
Point  (near  the  eastern  end  of  the  Sassafras  route)  presents  an  almost  unbroken  marsh, 
eeveral  miles  in  width,  much  of  it  overflowed  at  hig^  water  and  none  of  it  more  than 
4  feet  above  low  water. 

The  Board  of  En£;ineers  of  the  United  States  Army  has  prepared  a  project  for  the 
defense  of  Philadelphia,  which  has  received  the  approval  in  turn  of  the  Chief  of 
Enmeers  and  of  the  Secretary  of  War.  The  execution  of  this  proiect  has  been  initi- 
fttw,  and  the  works  contemplated  will  serve  for  the  defense  of  ooth  Philadelfhia 
tnd  the  eastern  entrance  to  the  existing  canal. 

.  Any  one  of  the  other  routes  would  require  special  fortifications  for  the  defense  of 
its  Delaware  Bay  end,  and  the  width  of  this  bay  and  the  character  of  its  shoals  and 
westerly  shore  are  unfavorable  to  a  system  of  complete  defense  at  a  cost  at  all  within 
reason. 

Such  works  as  might  be  constructed  below  those  already  projected  would  not  do 
•way  with  the  necessity  for  the  latter. 

So  far  as  commerce  is  concerned,  a  canal  connecting  the  two  bays  will  inure  more 
especially  to  coastwise  traffic.  Such  canal  must  eventually  form  43ut  a  link  in  a 
^in  of  interior  navigation.  To  this  navigation  the  most  northerly  of  the  routes  ia 
best  adapted,  affording  as  it  does  the  minimum  of  restricted  canal  way  and  the  mini- 
nmm  of  total  length. 

To  conclude:  After  examination  of  the  surveys  heretofore  made  under  the  direction 
<^  the  War  Dex>artment,  this  board  determines  the  most  feasible  route  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Chesapeake  &  Delaware  Canal  to  be  the  Back  Creek  route,  which  is  sub- 
't'l&tially  located  upon  the  line  of  the  existing  Chesapeake  &  Delaware  Canal. 
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Repobt  of  1907. 
Legal  authority:  Joint  resolution  No.  37,  approved  June  28,  1906. 


JOp^  RESOLUTION  (No.  87)  Authorising  th«  Prasident  of  the  United  States  to  appoint  a  < 

tion  to  examine  and  report  upon  a  route  for  the  ooostmotion  of  afreeand  open  waterway  to  oonnecC 
the  waters  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Bays. 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled,  That  the  President  of  the  Unitea  States  is  hereby  authorized  to 
appoint  a  commisoion,  condsting  of  an  officer  or  retired  officer  of  the  Engineer  Corps 
of  the  United  States  Army,  an  officer  of  the  United  States  Navy,  and  one  person 
from  civil  life,  to  examine  and  appraise  the  value  of  the  works  and  franchises  of  the 
Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal,  connecting  the  waters  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Dei- 
aware  Bays,  with  reference  to  the  desirabUi^  of  purchaainff  said  canal  by  the  United 
States  and  the  construction  over  the  route  of  the  said  canal  of  a  free  and  open  water- 
way having  a  depth  capacity  sufficient  to  accommodate  the  largest  vessel  afloat  at 
mean  low  water.  Said  commission,  to  the  extent  that  the  same  can  be  done  from 
the  surveys  heretofore  made  tmder  the  direction  of  the  War  Department  and  within 
the  limits  of  the  appropriation  herein  made,  shall  also  examine  and  investigate  the 
feasibility,  for  the  purpose  of  such  a  waterway,  of  the  route  known  as  the  Sassafras 
route.  The  said  conmiission  shall  make  a  report  of  its  own  work,  toeether  with  its 
conclusions  upon  the  probable  cost  and  commercial  advantages  ana  military  and 
naval  uses  of  each  of  said  routes,  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  who  shall  transmit  the  same 
to  Congress  at  its  next  session.  The  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  or  so  much  thereof 
as  may  be  necessary,  is  hereby  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated,  to  pay  the  expenses  of  said  commission,  including  such 
clerical  assistance  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  by  said  commission  and  such  reason- 
able compensation  for  the  services  of  the  members  of  said  commission  as  the  President 
in  his  discretion  may  see  fit  to  allow. 

Reported  upon  by  the  commission  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  Felix  Agnus,  chairman;  C.  A.  F.  Flagler,  major, 
Corps  of  Engineers,  United  otates  Army;  F.  T.  Chambers,  civil  engi- 
neer, Unitea  States  Navy. 

Date  of  report:  January  1,  1907. 

Report  printed  in  Senate  Executive  Document  No.  215,  Fifty-ninth 
Congress,  second  session. 

The  comnussipn  was  organized  at  a  meeting  in  Baltimore  on  July 
30, 1906,  Gen.  Felix  Agnus  being  elected  chairman. 

QUOTATIONS  FBOH  EEPOBT. 
CHBaAPEAKB  &  DbLAWARB  CaNAL. 

Appraisal, — ^In  the  appraisal  of  the  works  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Delaware  Canal,  the 
canal  companv  was  caUed  upon  to  furnish  detailed  bills  of  inventory  of  its  property 
with  itenuzea  valuation,  but  repeated  requests  failed  to  secure  any  but  the  most 
insufficient  and  almost  totally  useless  figures.  If  there  are  any  records  of  surveys 
showing  the  original  profile  of  the  canal  route,  or  of  the  canal  in  detail,  as  it  now  exists, 
the  commission  has  not  been  able  to  secure  them.  To  make  such  surveys  would  con- 
sume more  time  and  money  than  are  available,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  \»  well- 
nigh  impossible  to  separately  evaluate  ''the  works  and  franchises,"  the  latter  being 
practically  inseparable  from  the  former,  expensive  surveys  in  this  connection  would 
prove  unjustifiaole.  The  commission  has^  however,  considered  the  value  of  the  works 
and  franchises  in  every  way  (see  Appendix  B)and  it  states  as  its  appraised  '^  value  nf 
the  works  and  franchises  of  the  Chesapeake  <&  Delaware  Canal, "  $2,514,289.70. 

Its  desirabiliiy /or  a  ship  canal, — In  considering  ''the  desirability  of  piuchasing  said 
canal  by  the  United  States  and  the  construction  over  the  route  of  said  canal  of  a  free 
and  open  waterway  having  a  depth  and  capacit)r  sufficient  to  accommodate  the  largest 
vessel  afloat  at  mean  low  water,  **  the  commission  has  adopted  the  following  dimen- 
sionB:  ^ 

Cross  section, — ^To  permit  uninterrupted  navigation  in  both  directions  requires  a  full 
depth  width  of  twice  the  extreme  beam  of  laige  vessels  plus  a  sufficient  margin* 
Awniming  ^e  ynft-Hmiim  beam  of  the  largest  vessels  at  80  feet,  a  full  depth  width  oj 
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ISO  feet  has  been  adopted  aa  a  miniTnnm.  His  wideiied  to  tOO  feet  in  marehee  and 
mua  flats,  and  to  eo  hieh  a  360  feet  on  ewrvee^  depen<nng-oA,11ie  ndius.  The  draft  of 
the  ''largest  ship  afloat"'  has  been  taken  as  33  feet,  and' a  nrtea  low  water  depth  of  the 
canal  is  adopted  of  35  feet.  These  dimensions  are  regarded  •a^nicimma  under  public 
resolution  No.  37.  •:.-.. 

The  present  ship  channel  maintained  in  the  Delaware  River  il»  600  feet  wide,  and 
this  bottom  width  with  side  slopes  of  1  on  5  i^  adopted  for  the  cross  8ecti6n  in  exposed 
waters.  In  sheltered  waters,  such  as  the  Sassafras  and  Elk  Rivers  and  m  Blu)lc',&eek, 
the  width  of  200  feet  on  the  bottom  is  adopted  as  ample.  '..   / 

Lotke. — For  a  ship  canal  intended  and  expected  to  carry  a  very  large  commerjbe  d. 
the  heaviest  draft  vessels,  the  commission  considers  that  for  the  short  cut  through  Ib^ 
country  by  either  route,  nothing  but  a  tide-level  canal  would  be  justifiable,  and  con- 
fdderation  is  given  only  to  tide  or  guard  locks.  Difficulty  in  seciiring  a  summit  water 
suppl}^  is  also  strong  additional  argument  for  a  tide-level  canal. 

Jetties, — ^At  the  debouch^  of  the  canal  into  the  Delaware  by  either  route  the  approach 
must  pass  for  a  considerable  distance  across  very  shallow  mud  flats.  The  tidal  flow 
along  the  bank  would  tend  to  rapidly  obliterate  any  channel  dug  across  the  line  of 
flow,  and  it  is  deemed  essential  uat  the  entrance  channel  be  protected  on  both  sides 
by  jetties  for  at  least  1^000  feet  from  the  shore. 

Bridpes. — ^The  conmiission  considers  that  where  bridges  must  cross  the  canal  such 
provisions  diould  be  made  as  will  allow  the  greatest  freedom  of  navigation.  Esti- 
mates, therefore,  are  based  upon  draw  spans  with  ample  passageways  on  both  sides  of 
the  central  or  pivot  pier,  necessitating  a  considerable  widening  of  the  dred^d  channel 
on  both  approaches  to  either  bridge.  A  clear  passageway  of  120  feet  is  adopted. 
Estimates  are  based  upon  masonry  substructures  and  steel  superstructures,  the  mini- 
mum height  of  roadway  being  assumed  at  20  feet  above  mean  low  water.  As  the 
majority  of  the  bridges  are  much  hi^er  than  this  above  the  water,  paMige  can  be  had 
by  many  vessels  without  the  opening  of  the  draw  span. 

Maintenance. — ^The  maintenance  of  the  canal  will  comprise  supervision,  inspection, 
and  surveys,  repairs  to  banks,  revetments,  and  permanent  structures,  dredging,  ice- 
breaking,  lighting,  and  operation  of  bridges. 

EitiTnaU  o/cof<.— 120,621,323*70. 

As  the  present  depths  in  both  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Bays  are  30  feet  for 
dredged  channels,  the  commission  has  also  estimated  the  cost  of  such  a  channel  and 
finds  that,  using  the  same  bottom  widths  in  open  channels  and  surfatce  widths  in  land 
cuts  with  the  same  side  slopes  as  for  the  35-R)ot  channel,  the  cost  would  be  reduced 
to  $17,312,064.70. 

There  is  every  indication  of  a  large  reservoir  of  supply  of  very  fine  sand  which  is 
water  bearing  and  flows  widi  water.  In  the  opinion  of  the  commission,  the  sand 
might  require  at  intervals  work  on  both  sides  of  tne  canal  over  an  approximate  length 
of  7,000  feet  to  confine  it.  *  *  *  The  commission  with  data  available  can  not 
make  even  a  probable  estimate  as  to  the  cost  of  such  works,  but  feels  that  a  certain 
sum  should  be  quoted  therefor,  and  has  stated  this  estimate  above  as  $500,000. 
I 

THE  8A8SAFRAB  ROUTB. 

In  its  investieation  of  the  route  known  as  the  Sassafras  route,  *  *  *  the  com* 
mission  has  made  use  of  previous  surveys  and  conducted  borings  and  supplementary 
surveys  in  a  manner  closely  parallel  with  that  adopted  for  the  present  Chesapeake 
and  Delaware  or  Back  Creek  route. 

The  estimate  for  the  canal  by  this  route  as  adopted  by  the  com- 
mission is  }21,143,470. 

Should  a  preliminary  30-foot  depth  of  chcmnel  be  adopted,  the  cost,  as  above  noted, 
for  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal  route  will  be  reduced  to  about  $18,414,639. 

THB  COMMERCIAL  ADVANTAOB8. 

Thus  far  the  routes  have  been  considered  separately.  The  remaining  points  should 
be  considered  tc^ther,  the  military,  naval,  and  commercial  uses  being  eimer  identical 
for  the  two  or  directly  comparable. 

In  Uie  commercial  sense  the  difference  between  the  two  routes  is  so  slight  as  to  be 
inconsiderable  when  other  items,  such  as  engineering  features,  cost,  or  effects  upon 
yriidiing  interests  are  taken  into  account.  The  present  Chesapeake  and  Delaware 
route  is  sightly  shorter  to  Philadelphia,  the  Sassafras  to  the  mouth  of  the  Delaware. 

'Hie  distance  from  Baltimore  to  Philadelphia  will  be  shortened  by  323  miles,  from 
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Baltimore  to  the  mouth  of  th^  I>^t|mre  Bay  by  184  miles  by  the  Chesapeake  and  Dela- 
ware Canal.  VesKls  can  pi;^e^*fnMii  Baltimore  to  the  mouth  of  the  Delaware  with 
full  protection  in  we^ti^.whMm  it  would  be  hazardous  to  venture  into  the  open  sea. 

The  history  of  ^}iiS  Jtumal  project  across  the  Maryland  and  Delaware  peninsula  has 
been  a  constant  ^n^%&is  of  its  advantaRe  to  commerce. 

At  each  d(  thcrfMiblic  hearings  in  Butimore,  Wilmington^  and  Philad^phiaj  the 
business  eigmzations  of  the  dty  were  represented  by  committees  of  leading  citizens 
and  s|N9)ikterB,* Including  Representatives  in  Ccmgress,  m^nbera  of  the  judiciary,  and 
ofS^tSt'^pf'the  city  and  State.  The  commission  found  in  these  great  cities— and  else- 
ti^heid'  also— a  remarkably  efficient  and  practically  unopposed  demand  for  tiie  ship 
pahal.  ) 

'.  *  Even  stronger  testimony  may  be  found  in  the  action  of  the  ctMnmerdal  bodies  and 
etbtf  public  organizations  of  the  cities  and  towns  alo^p;  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  the 
more  important  of  which  are  contained  in  the  reocxds  of  public  hearings  on  file  with 
theproceedings of  the  commission. 

The  significant  development  of  the  public  hearinss  was  the  conviction  of  leading 
business  and  transportation  experts  that  the  railroads  ot  the  Atlantic  seaboard  were 
having  great  dificulty  in  handling  freights  and  that  the  extraordinary  growth  of  the 
country's  business  had  already  taxed  them  to  the  limit  of  their  fadlities.  In  the  East- 
em  States  the  frei^t  congestion  has  become  a  serious  embarrassment  to  business. 

*  *  *  j^Q  Yiae  of  the  railway  caused  the  decline  of  the  canal  until  recentiy, 
when  the  railway  could  not  meet  all  the  public  demands. 

It  is  very  unfortunate  that  there  are  no  satisfactory  statistics  of  our  coastwise  trade, 
although  it  represents  many  times  the  value  of  our  foreign  commerce. 

The  &M^  that  vessels  engaged  in  coastwise  trade  are  not  required  to  file  copies  of 
their  manifests  at  the  custonmouses  makes  the  record  difficult. 

The  projected  canal  across  the  Maryland-Delaware  peninsula  would  imquestionably 
be  a  great  convenience  to  foreign  shipping.  The  view  that  it  would  not  be  used  bv 
ocean-going  ships  is  the  same  contention  that  arose  when  the  other  great  ship  canals 
were  built,  but  their  hisUny  has  shown  that  when  the  channel  is  cut  the  ships  will 
always  take  the  shortest  course. 

The  Delaware  and  Chesapeake  Bays  have  a  shore  line  of  2,500  miles,  with  500  trib- 
utary strea^ls  and  more  than  10,000  r^;istered  vessels. 

The  commerce  of  the  Delaware  ana  Chesapeake  Bays,  r^^istered  and  otherwise, 
has  been  estimated  all  the  way  fi6m  50,000,000  to  90.000,000  tons  annually.  This  is 
mudi  larger  than  the  tonnage  of  the  entire  annual  f(»reign  commax:e  of  the  United 
States. 

Of  the  registered  tonnage  traffic  in  a' recent  compilation,  25,873,167  were  on  Dela- 
ware Bay  points  and  24,151,932  on  Chesap^^e  Bay  points.  These  figures,  however, 
do  not  mclude  the  undocumented  and  unregistered  tonnage  traffic,  which  would 
add  nearly  100  per  cent  to  the  total. 

Considerably  less  than  one-tenth  of  the  traffic  on  the  Delaware  and  Chesapeake 
Bays  and  tiieir  various  points  beloi^  to  foreign  commerce.  The  great  value  of  the 
proposed  canal  would  be  in  facilitating  the  coastwise  trade.  t 

It  is  estimated  that  at  least  2,000,000  tons  of  coal  would  eo  through  this  canal  to  con- 
sumers fojrther  north.  Under  the  present  conditions  mucn  of  this  coal  has  to  make  a 
detour  by  way  of  the  canes,  and  often  the  vess^  must  lie  at  Hampton  Roads  10  or  12 
days,  and  even  two  weeks,  waiting  a  shift  of  wind. 

The  experts  who  appeared  before  the  commiseion  believe  tiiat  the  canal  would 
cheapen  coal  for  the  New  England  points.  Lumber  will  be  an  important  item.  Its 
movement  northward  from  the  CaroUnas  and  other  Southern  States  is  much  hampered 
by  the  inadequacy  of  the  present  canal.  With  a  free  canal  the  cost  would  be  about 
half  the  present  rate,  according  to  the  experience  of  the  lumber  trade  on  the  Great 
IjUces. 

Coal  and  lumber  have  been  mentioned,  but  they  are  only  two  of  the  numerous 
products,  among  which  may  be  counted  cotton,  com,  staves,' hog  products,  poultry 
and  vegetables,  live  stock,  hay,  fisheries,  tobacco,  coke,  wool,  potatoes,  peanuts, 
phosphate,  turpentine  and  resin,  zinc,  and  stone. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  South  each  year  has  over  12,000,000,000  worth  of  raw  mate- 
rials. A  very  considerable  part  of  all  this  seeks  northern  markets,  and  in  return  the 
Nortii  sends  machinery  and  supplies  of  all  kinds.  All  this  movement  would  be  aided' 
by  the  proposed  canal.  The  manufacturing  interests  touched  by  waterways,  which 
this  canal  would  connect,  and  of  which  it  would  become  part,  have  an  annual  total 
production  of  considerably  more  than  $1,000,000,000. 

Many  of  the  great  industrial  conpems  have  located  on  the  seaboard  so  as  to  have 
the  advantage  of  cheap  transportation* 
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It  is  ilie  conmnrion'f  <»)iaioii  that  the  deefv-^vater  canal  acroes  the  upper  end  of 
the  pemnmila  would  be  ol  very  sreat  advantage  to  commerce.  It  would  give  the 
West  a  seaboard  more  than  100  mfles  nearer  the  ocean  than  it  now  has.  It  would 
ralieve  hundreds  of  vessels  of  the  necessity  of  a  dangerous  sea  route^  which  in  yioars 
gone  by  has  cost  tens  of  millions  of  doUaxs  in  wrecks.  It  would  save  tune  and  expense 
to  the^  trade  movements  of  the  whole  country.  It  would  immediately  affect  the 
11,000,000  people  upon  the  two  bays  and  their  tributaries,  and  would  contribute  to 
the  interests  of  all  the  pq^ulation,  it  would  stimulate  production  and  be  of  direct 
financial  benefit  to  American  industries.  The  commission  believes  the  comimercial 
advantage  will  fully  justify  the  expenditure  of  the  funds  necessary  to  complete 
the  work. 

mUTABT  AND  NATAL  USBB. 

In  a  general  strategic  sense  the  military  advantages  of  the  proposed  ship  canal 
appear  most  prominently  in  the  channel  offered  foar  the  rapid  truisit  d  naval  vessels 
from  one  bay  to  the  other  to  concentrate  against  hostile  naval  fleets  or  for  the  breaking 
of  bloclokdes. 

To  make  the  canal  thus  available  at  all  times,  its  termini  must  be  thorougiily  j«o- 
tected  by  sufficient  coast  defenses  to  render  its  passage  at  all  times  open.  This  is  at 
present  secured  on  the  Delaware  for  the  Chesapeake  &  Delaware  Canal  route  by 
ftTJftting  defense,  and  on  Chesapeake  by  the  defenses  of  Wariiington,  BaltinKH^,  and 
Hampton  Roads,  which  an  attacking  naval  force  would  he^tate  to  leave  in  its  rear, 
dieltering  cruisers:  that  could  demolish  its  boats  of  c(Mnmunication  and  supply.  But 
lull  strat^ic  use  of  the  canal  would  be  secured  onlv  by  adequate  coast  defense  at  each 
terminus.  It  is  not  considered  that  a  project  for  the  defense  of  the  Chesapeake  termi- 
nus lies  within  the  scope  of  th&  repmt,.  as  such  project  should  receive  careful  cod- 
nderation  by  competent  board  of  military  engineers.  The  cost  would  be  practically 
the  same  for  eitiier  route. 

Assuming,  however,  that  both  termini  are  to  be  properly  defended  the  canal  itself 
offers  many  advantages  to  such  defense  by  the  ready  means  of  intercommunication 
afforded.  The  canal  would  permit  the  prompt  interchange  of  troops  and  munitions 
between  the  coast  batteries  and  particularly  of  the  submarines,  scout  boats,  and 
coast-defense  monitors,  that  now  form  an  important  factor  in  seacoast  defense,  thus 
imniTntyiTig  the  number  required  for  a  complete  defense. 

Another  important  feature  of  the  canal  would  be  the  obstacle  presented  by  it  as  an 
adjimct  for  land  defenses.  These  would  serve  as  a  base  for  troops  operating  to  break 
up  militar]^  occupation  of  the  peninsula,  or  to  check  advances  tlierefrom,  without 
reembarcation  should  such  occupation  become  effective.  A  geographical  study  of 
the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States,  as  at  present  defended,  shows  the  peninsula 
oi  Maryland  and  Delaware  as  the  most  vulnerable  and  suitable  place  for  the  locatioD 
of  a  base  f^  land  operations  should  our  Navy  be  driven  from  the  seas.  TJiis  was 
demonstrated  by  history  in  the  War  of  1812. 

The  line  of  the  canal  properly  defended  would  also  prevent  the  clorang  of  land 
communications  to  the  coast  forts  on  the  Delaware,  in  case  their  reduction  by  siege 
should  be  attempted,  with  the  view  to  opening  the  way  for  a  naval  advance  on  Pfam^ 
delphia.  Should  the  proposed  SassaHs  route  be  selected  fo/  the  route  of  the  canal, 
additional  defenses  would  be  required  on  the  Delaware  to  protect  the  entrance  and 
prevent  distant  bombardment  of  vessels  in  the  canal.  Sudi  defense  would  require 
the  expenditure  of  over  $2,000,000  for  the  abandonment  of  the  present  defenses  of  the 
Delaware  and  their  reestabliehment  at  a  point  farther  down  the  river,  probably  in 
the  vicinity  of  Listens  Point. 

The  Civil  War  developed  the  enormous  value  of  the  present  canal  as  a  means  of 
transportation  of  troops,  supplies,  and  prisoners.  While  our  railroad  feicilities  have 
greatly  increased  since  that  time,  it  is  easily  conceivable  that  in  future  wars  or  inter- 
nal disturbances,  the  proposed  ship  canal  woidd  very  likely  prove  an  important 
adjunct  to  rail  transportation  and  possibly  a  vital  factor  in  campaigns,  should  rail 
tn^fiportation  be  interrupted  by  accidents,  strikes,  or  hoetUe  raids. 

The  experts  of  the  present  naval  general  board  would  be  satisfied  for  the  canal  to 
pass  vessels  of  16-foot  draft  and  60-foot  beam;  in  other  words  monitors,  torpedo  boats, 
and  destroyers.  The  commission  fully  agrees  that  the  principal  naval  uses  of  the 
proposed  canal  would  probably  be  as  stated  and  is  inclined  to  think  that  for  present 
pmpoees  a  canal  of  30-foot  or  perhaps  of  even  27-foot  draft  would  be  ample.  It  further 
beheves  that  just  as  many  battleships  will  be  required  with  as  without  the  canal,  as 
It  ^ould  plainly  not  be  within  the  province  of  tne  heaviest  of  the  fighting  units  to 
leottin  in  harbor  entrance  for  local  defense. 

However,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  commission  that  the  experts  look  too  much  to 
victory  and  ignore  such  conditions  as  defeat  or  at  least  heavy  punishment  in  battle. 
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While  the  ffeneral  board  of  the  Navy  may  not  recognize  the  probability  of  transference 
of  the  battle  fleet^  as  a  whole,  through  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  canal  it  is  not 
difficult  to  conceive  of  that  fleet^  badly  crippled  in  a  general  engagement  at  sea, 
limping  home  in  detail  to  be  divided  for  repairs  among  sevenJ  such  navy  yards  as 
Norfolk,  League  Island,  and  New  York.  When  repairs  are  finished  the  safer  and 
better  way  to  assemble  would  be  by  way  of  the  ship  canal,  either  to  the  Delaware  or 
the  Chesapeake. 

^  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  commission  that  aside  from  commercial  uses,  the  construc- 
tion of  the  proposed  canal  will  be  of  great  strategic  value  as  an  adjunct  to  our  land 
and  naval  mrces. 

THE  SELECTION  OF  BOUTE* 

Although  not  definitely  required  by  the  provisions  of  the  joint  resolution,  the  com- 
mission considers  that  in  view  of  its  careful  and  extensive  examination  of  the  sub- 
ject, it  should  express  its  opinion  upon  the  relative  desirability  of  the  two  routes, 
and  states  that  the  present  Cnesapeake  and  Delaware  Oernal  route  is  equal  to  or  better 
than  the  Sassafras  route  under  practically  all  phases  of  comparison. 

It  is  cheaper  of  construction  and  the  cost  of  maintenance  would  be  practically  the 
same. 

The  two  routea  offer  the  same  advantages  from  a  commercial  viewpoint. 

The  military  and  naval  advantages  wiU  be  equal,  except  for  the  cost  of  moving  the 
defenses  of  the  Delaware,  giving  an  additional  advantage  in  &tvor  of  the  Chesai^ake 
d  Delaware  Ship  Canal  route. 

The  Government  mav  see  fit  to  purchase  the  present  Chesapeake  &  Delaware  Canal 
and  deepen  it  gradually.  This  seems  to  be  the  course  advised  by  those  who  have 
appeared  before  the  commiasion  or  communicated  their  views  to  it.  While  terms  cd 
the  joint  resolution  do  not  direct  the  commission  to  express  its  conclusions  upon  this 
phase  of  the  subject,  yet  the  sentiment  is  so  stron^j  and  proceeds  from  such  responsible 
sources  that  the  commission  su^ests  the  advisability  of  acquiring  the  Chesapeake  d 
Delaware  Canal  at  an  early  dateii  practicable  and  if  it  can  be  done  ata  cost  not  exceed- 
ing $2,614,289.70. 

At  the  various  hearings  before  the  commiasion  there  were  many  arguments  for  a 
canal  of  much  shallower  draft  than  those  estimated  for  in  this  report.  Such  a  canal 
would  unquestionably  be  of  enormous  value  in  supplementing  the  proposed  barge 
canal  from  Beaufort,  N.  C,  to  Norfolk,  Va.,  now  under  consideration  by  Congress. 
The  immediate  advantages  of  these  interior  facilities  to  the  coastwise  trade,  which 
could  be  obtained  at  comparativelv  small  cost,  have  been  recognized  by  the  com- 
merical  interests  of  the  country  and  by  the  reports  made  to  Congress,  and  have  been 
constantly  emphasized  in  the  investigations  of  this  commission  so  insistently  that  the 
commission  feels  the  obligation  to  give  it  more  than  a  mere  mention  in  its  report. 

The  present  Chesapeake  &  Delaware  Canal  is  the  most  important  link  in  the  pro- 
posed waterway  from  the  Gulf  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia  for  barge  traffic,  and  its 
purchase  and  improyement  by  the  Grovemment  would  De  a  benefit  of  extraordinary 
value. 

Appendix. 

appbaisement  of  canal  propebtt. 

Total  value  by  canal  company,  $5,348,071;  by  commission, 
$3,708,186. 

The  States  of  Maryland,  Delaware,  and  Pennsylvania  own  stock.  The  commission 
communicated  with  their  authorities  and  could  get  from  them  no  price.  The  board 
of  public  works  of  Maryland  adopted  resolutions  sabring  the  stock  was  carried  on  the 
books  as  a  nonproductive  asset.  After  diligent  inauirv  the  commission  was  unable  to 
find  that  the  stock  had  anv  present  value,  so  that  it  has  been  ignored  in  these  estimates. 

Bonds  and  investment  holdings. — ^The  bonds  representing  funded  indebtedness  on 
which  interest  has  been  regularly  paid  are  reported  by  the  company  to  be  $2,602,950, 
at  which  amount  thev  have  remained  since  May  31,  1887.  On  this  amount  interest 
at  5  per  cent  was  paia  until  and  including  1893,  since  which  time  4  per  cent  has  been 
paid. 

By  statement  of  the  canal  company  in  the  total  of  bonds,  $2,602,950,  there  was 
included  a  fraudulent  overissue  of  $609,200. 

The  last  sale  of  the  Chesapeake  <&  Delaware  Canal  bonds  on  the  Philadelphia  Stock 
Exchange  was  on  April  11, 1906,  at  47.  and  the  last  sale  at  auction  was  on  January  26, 
1905,  at  «i. 
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Judged  by  these  sales  the  maricet  rahie  of  the  property  would  be  about  $1,300,000; 
but  the  commiasion  does  uot  consider  that  a  reasonable  price.  There  has  been  no 
de£aalt  of  interest  on  the  bonds  and  the  property  should  be  able,  withproper  manage- 
ment, to  earn  at  least  4  per  cent  upon  the  funded  indebtedness.  The  conunission 
decided  that,  on  this  method  of  appraisement,  5  per  cent  on  net  earnings  would  be 
fur,  and  this  would  produce  as  the  value  of  the  property  $2,083,800,  taking  the  interest 
paid,  $104,118,  for  the  past  13  years  as  the  net  earnings.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the 
deficit  increased  from  $357,291.87  in  1887  to  $402,317.37  in  1006. 

The  company  reports  the  following  investment  holdings: 

"Loan,  uheeapettke  &  Delaware  Canal  Co.,  $13,597.31;  loan,  general  mort^aee, 
Philadelphia  &  Reading  Railroad  Co.,  $6,000;  68  shares  common  stock  Philadeh)hia 
A  Reading  Railroad  Co.  and  28  shares  preferred  stock  of  same  company,  $4,800;  loan, 
Lehigh  C^  &  Navigation  Co.,  4)  per  cent,  $10,000;  200  shares  stock  Lehigh  Coal  A 
Narvrigation  Co.,  $10,000;  real  estate  in  Philadelphia,  $10,104.05;  cash,  $11,765.59; 
total,  $66,266.95." 

To  which  the  company,  under  date  of  September  1, 1906,  gives  a  market  value  of 
$73,310.30. 

The  canal  company,  under  date  of  October  9,  1906,  called  the  commission's  atten* 
tion  to  the  canal's  "net  earning  capacity  to-day,  viz,  $113,604,  which  is  3  ^er  cent  (at 
which  rate  the  United  States  can  borrow  money)  on  $3,786,811."  The  commission 
was  unable  to  take  this  view  of  the  facts.  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  1906  a  very  laige 
increase  in  the  gross  eamiugfl  of  the  property  was  reported,  producing  for  the  year  a 
surplus  above  interest  charges  of  $9,486.32,  whereas  for  the  five  years  preceding  there 
baa  been  deficits. 

In  the  13  years  during  which  the  interest  charge  of  $104,118  has  been  paid  upon  the 
funded  indebtedness  or$2,602,950,  the  net  eammgs  reported  *  *  *  made  a  total 
(d  $51,864.58,  and  the  deficits  *  *  *  made  a  total  of  $57,336.46,  or  for  the  13  years 
m  deficit  of  $5,471.88.  The  commission  is  therefore  xmable  to  go  beyond  the  $104,118 
as  the  net  income  of  the  company.  On  this  basis  and  again  using  5  per  cent  as  the 
Csir  rate,  the  commission  arrives  at  the  same  total  as  by  the  previous  calculation,  viz, 
$2JONB3,600. 

The  commission  put  to  the  company  the  following  in^iury:  "A  definite  proposition 
from  company,  itemized,  as  to  the  various  points  and  giving  a  sale  price  on  the  whole 
of  the  company's  interests." 

And  the  company  replied,  under  date  of  August  31,  1906:  "We  would  advise  that 
it  is  not  practicable  for  us  to  carry  out  your  suggestion.  There  are  approximately  340 
stockholders  and  531  bondholders  of  the  company.  To  enable  us  to  intelligently 
approach  them  in  the  premises  it  would  be  necessary  for  us  to  be  in  a  position  to  at 
least  intimate  to  them,  a|>proximately,  a  price  or  basis  that  might  be  obtainable  for 
their  securities  if  negotiations  then  pending  eventuated  in  an  agreement  of  sale." 

The  commission  made  further  efforts  to  TOt  from  the  company  a  definite  proposition. 
Its  representatives  who  appeared  before  the  commission  were  asked  to  name  a  price. 

The  commiasion  has  here  fully  considered  the  figures  and  values  which  the  company 
has  named  in  its  various  communications.  The  commission  is  convinced  that  "the 
value  of  the  property  from  the  point  of  view  of  cost  of  reproduction,"  even  at  its  own 
valuation  of  $3,708,186  is  far  too  high  for  the  Government  to  pay,  when  condidered, 
as  it  must  be  by  the  terms  of  the  resolution  of  Congress,  in  connection  with  "the 
construction  over  the  route  of  the  said  canal  of  a  free  and  open  waterway  having  a 
depth  and  capacity  sufi&cient  to  accommodate  the  laxgest  vessel  afloat  at  mean  low 
water."  The  value  of  the  works  of  the  present  canal  as  a  part  of  a  ship  canal  is  rela- 
tively very  small  and  has  not  been  estimated. 

Taking  the  funded  indebtedness  as  $2,602,950,  the  net  income  as  $104,118,  and  a 
foir  rate  for  appraisement  as  5  per  cent,  the  commission  finds  $2,083,600  as  the  value. 
But  it  may  be  considered  that  if  the  Government  should  purchase  the  works  and 
franchises  of  the  canal  company  it  would  assume  the  funded  indebtedness  of  the 
company,  placing  the  total  issues  of  bonds  at  par,  or  $2,602,950.  Deducting  from 
this  sum  the  value  of  the  floating  plant  and  of  tne  outside  holdings  of  the  company, 
which  the  commission  has  statea  above  it  is  not  advisable  to  acquire,  there  remains 
the  sum  of  $2,514,289.70.  The  commission  believes  that  n<v  hi^er  value  than  this 
$2,514,289.70  should  be  paid  by  the  Government  for  the  works,  bonds,  franchises. 
and  rm-property  holdings  and  all  other  claims  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Delaware  Canal 
Co.,  except  those  just  cited,  viz,  the  floating  plsmt  and  the  outside  holdings. 

All  earning  values  accruing  from  the  francnises  are  included  in  this  $2,514,289.70. 
If  a  higher  price  than  $2,514,289.70  should  be  demanded  by  the  owners  of  the  canal, 
the  commission  recommends  that  condemnation  proceedings  be  employed. 
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TEX  OOVSluncSNT  NOT  UABLX. 

The  Judge  Advocate  General,  in  a  report  dated  October  26,  1906,  has  full^  covered 
the  queetion  as  to  whether  if  either  route  was  selected  there  would  be  any  hability  of 
the  United  States  to  the  owners  of  the  other  route  by  reason  of  the  depreciation  el  their 
property  due  to  the  construction  of  a  public  free  canal ;  and  as  to  whetnei^  a  third  route 
be  selected,  different  from  either  of  those  mentioned,  th^re  would  be  any  such  liability 
to  the  owners  of  either  or  both  of  said  routes.  The  Judge  Advocate  General  finds 
that  the  Government  would  not  be  liable. 

Value  of  lodes,  fioaJting  and  other  property^  belonging  to  the  Chesapeake  dc  Delawart 

Canal  Co. 

Delaware  City,  Del.,  lock |120,000 

St.  Georges,  Del.,  lock 118,220 

ChesapwOte  City,  Md.,  lock T. 147,970 

Total 386,190 

In  round  figures 400,000 

Floating  plant 12,400 

Telephone  line., 2,000 

Stone,  44,000  perch,  at  $3 132,000 

Revetment,  70,000feet,  at$l 70,000 

Tools,  machinery 1,000 

Buildings 30,000 

Pumping  plant 50, 000 

Bridges: 

Four,  at  14,000 $16,000 

One,  at|15.000 15,000  t 

31,000 

Total 32«,400  ^ 

This  ♦  ♦  ♦  covers  all  the  jhoperty  of  the  canal  company  claimed  in  their  letter 
of  October  31, 1906,  excepting  the  values  of  the  land  holdings  and  of  the  excavation, 
including  a  sluice  83  feet  long  extending  across  the  waterway  between  Delaware  City 
and  St.  Geoiffes.  The  reservoir  and  gates  at  Cheeapeake  City  are  included  in  the  valu- 
ation of  the  lock  at  that  locality. 

Extracts  from  the  miAutes  of  the  board  of  pubUc  works,  State  of 
Maryland,  at  a  meeting  held  in  Baltimore,  Thursday,  November  15, 
1906: 

Resolved,  That  Gen.  Asnus  be  informed  that  the  State  of  Maryland  owns  $81,250 
of  the  capital  stock  of  said  Chesapeake  &  Delaware  Canal,  and  that  the  same  is  carried 
upon  the  books  of  the  treasury  aepartment  of  the  State  as  a  nonproductive  asset,  be- 
cause no  dividends  have  been  paid  upon  the  same  since  1877; 

Whereas,  this  board  is  authorized  to  dispose  of  any  stocks  or  bonds  held  by  the  State 
of  Maryland  after  due  advertisement: 

Resolved,  That  Gen.  Amus  be  informed  that  the  board  could  not,  as  now  advised, 
^x  a  price  for  this  stock,  but  will  be  pleased  to  advertise  the  same  for  sale  in  order  to 
B^iu*e  a  bid  therefor  and  thereby  be  able  to  fix  its  value. 

Resolved,  That  it  iathe  sense  of  the  board  that  if  the  United  States  Government  will 

gurchase  said  canal  and  construct  over  the  route  of  the  same  a  free  and  open  waterway,' 
aving  a  depth  and  capacity  sufficient  to  accommodate  the  largest  vessel  afloat  at 
mean  low  water,  it  would  be  good  policy  upon  the  part  of  the  State  to  contribute  its 
holdings  toward  said  project,  and  that  the  board  would  recommend  that  the  next 
session  of  the  Marvland  Legislature  take  the  necessary  steps  to  authorize  such  actior 
upon  the  part  of  the  board  of  public  works. 
Which  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted. 

From  Capt.  PhiUp  Reybold's  address  before  the  commission  at  Wil- 
mington, Del.: 

Just  look  over  to  Bermuda,  only  600  miles  off  your  coast,  with  its  harbors,  coaling 
stations,  and  dry  docks,  and  to  Halifax,  where  the  same  conditions  exist  near  your 
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main  bofder--4iaibor  bases  to  harbor  great  fleets  of  battleships,  cruisers,  and  armor- 
clads,  bases  from  which  they  can  be  s^it  out  to  scour  our  coast.  We  are  taught  from 
earliest  boyhood  that  history  repeats  itself,  and  there  is  some  history  that  we  want 
this  Government  to  take  steps  to  prevent  its  ever  being  repeated. 

On  the  24th  day  of  August,  1814,  the  battle  of  Bladensburg  was  fought,  and  the 
Britidi,  under  Gen.  Roes  and  Admiral  Gockbum,  captured  Washington,  burning  the 
Capitol,  White  House,  and  all  the  public  buildines. '  The  American  people  do  not 
want  that  repeated.  Suppose  to-morrow  that  the  lookout  at  Cape  Hatteras  or  Kitty 
Hawk  shotdd  send  a  mesease  flying  over  the  wires  that  a  foreign  fleet  was  heading  for 
the  Chesapeake  Capes  witn  their  battle  flags  flyins,  would  not  a  ship  canal  then, 
along  the  Line  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Delaware  Canal  be  worth  120,000,000  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, through  which  battleships  from  League  Island  could  be  rushed  and  stop 
that  fleet  before  it  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Potomac?  It  was  this  disaster  that 
resulted  in  the  building  of  the  Chesapeake  <&  Delaware  Canal,  and  that  is  why  the 
Government  contributed  $450,000  toward  its  construction. 

Now,  sir,  do  you  realize  what  an  important  part  this  little  canal,  with  its  lock  only 
,  24  feet  wide  and  only  10  feet  of  water  over  its  sills  has  plaved  in  the  history  of  this 
'  countnr?  Now  let  us  see:  On  Wednesday  the  17th  day  of  April,  Virginia  seceded 
from  tne  Union  and  was  starting  her  troops  north  to  go  to  Washington.  There  was 
not  a  handful  of  troops  in  that  city  nor  a  breastwork  thrown  up,  and  the  Federal 
Goverument  started  its  troops  south.  You  know  what  happen^  in  Baltimore  on 
Friday,  the  19th  of  April,  as  the  Sixth  Massachusetts  passed  through,  and  that  night 
every  bridge  on  the  rhiladelphia,  Baltimore  &  Washington  Railroad  was  burned  on 
from  Baltimore  to  the  Susquehanna  River  and  totally  destroyed,  and  the  Federal 
Government  had  absolutely  no  means  of  transporting  troops  al<»ig  the  seaboard  by 
rail  to  Washington;  in  fact,  all  land  communication  was  severed. 

On  Saturday,  the  20th,  the  Government  seized  all  the  propeller  steamers  in  Phila- 
delphia that  could  pass  through  the  Chesapeake  &  Delaware  Canal  and  before  day- 
light in  the  morning  they  were  at  Perryville,  and  just  as  the  sun  was  peeping  up 
over  the  horizon  the  trains  arrived  with  the  troops,  when  they  were  rushed  on  board 
of  steamers  and  hurried  away  down  the  Chesapeake  to  Annapolis  and  by  way  of  An- 
napolis Junction  to  Washington,  and  when  that  body  of  troops  arrived  at  the  Capital 
the  Confederate  outposts  were  at  the  Virginia  end  of  the  Long  Bridge,  and  for  the 
next  30  4&y8  this  Chesapeake  &  Delaware  Canal  was  the  key  to  the  whole  Federal 
situation.  This  canal  throughout  the  whole  war  played  a  most  important  part;  it 
kept  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  in  the  field;  it  fea  them;  it  dothed  them  and  fur- 
nished them  with  their  ammunition  and  all  other  stores. 

Now,  sir;  if  this  little  ca^ial  with  locks  Oj)ly  24  feet  wide  and  only  10  feet  of  water 
over  its  sIILb  was  so  vital  then,  what  would  a  ship  canal  be  along  its  course  if  a  foreign 
fleet  was  on  our  coast?  Take  the  Kiel  Ship  Canal — it  is  64  miles  lon^  and  cost  Germany 
forty  millions,  but  it  saves  just  two  days  steaming  around  the  peninsula  of  Denmaric. 
Experts  estimate  that  canal  as  being  equal  to  15  battleships  to  Germany  as  a  means 
of  defense.  Take  this  peninsula  of  Delaware,  Maryland,  and  Virginia— it  takes  48 
hours  to  steam  from  the  Delaware  end  around  to  the  Chesapeake  end — and  if 
you  had  a  ship  canal  cutting  through  those  14  miles  of  peninsula,  it  would  be  worth 
a  whole  fleet  to  the  United  States,  as  one  fleet  would  be  able  to  do  the  woric  of  two; 
and  it  seems  to  me,  sir,  taking  that  side  of  the  question  and  the  commercial  side,  that 
the  Sorter  the  canal  and  the  more  directly  north  and  south  it  runs  the  better  it  will 
be  for  both  the  commercial  and  military  interests.  When  this  great  chain  of  the  canals 
is  completed  and  the  Erie  Canal  finished,  then  you  can  load  your  coal  barge  in  Balti- 
more and  send  her  through  to  Duluth,  and  when  the  coal  is  discharged  you  can  reload 
with  iron  ore,  carry  it  back  to  Sparrows  Point,  and  there  fashioi^it  into  a  steamship  to 
canry  the  products  of  the  Baltimore  mills  by  way  of  the  Panama  Canal  to  Valparaiso 
ordbina.  ( 

CONCLUSIONS   OP  TH^  COMMISSION. 

1.  Appraisement  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Delofware  Canal, — The  com- 
mission oelieves  that  no  higher  value  than  $2,514,289.70  should  be 
paid  by  the  Government  for  the  works,  franchises,  bonds,  real  prop- 
erty holdings,  and  all  other  claims  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Delaware 
Canal  Co.,  except  certain  outside  holdings  which  have  been  deducted. 

2.  The  desirabUity  of  purchasing  said  canal  and  the  construction  over 
the  route  of  a  free  ship  canal. — The  commission  believes  the  purchase 
of  the  present  canal  to  be  desirable  and  the  construction  over  the 
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route  of  a  free  ship  canal  to  be  justified  by  the  demands  of  commerce 
and  by  military  and  naval  considerations. 

♦  «♦♦♦♦♦ 

• 

5.  The  com/mercial  advcmtages. — ^The  commercial  advantages  woidd 
be  practically  the  same  by  both  the  Sassafras  and  the  Chesapeake  & 
Delaware  route. 

6.  Military  and  7i4wal  uses  of  each  of  said  routes. — ^They  woidd  be 
identical,  except  that  the  selection  of  the  Sassafras  route  woidd 
necessitate  the  removal  of  the  present  defenses  of  the  Delaware 
entailing  an  expenses  of  $2,150;000. 

7.  The  selection  of  route. — ^The  commission  believes  the  present 
Chesapeake  &  Delaware  Canal  route  to  be  better,  because  for  a 
ship  canal  it  would  be  cheaper;  because  it  offers  e(][ual  commercial 
advantages;  because,  being  defended,  it  has  an  additional  advantage 
of  cost  of  $2,150,000;  because  it  has  fewer  bridges,  and  because  it  is 
a  developed  property  possessing  earning  capacity. 

Reports  of  1911  and  1912, 

Legal  authority:  The  river  and  harbor  act  approved  March  3, 1909. 

Sec.  13.  The  Secretary  of  War  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  cause  prelimi- 
nary examinations  and  surveys  to  be  mside  at  the  localities  named  in  ti^s  sectioi^, 
as  hereinafter  set  forth. 

Survey  for  the  construction  of  a  continuous  waterway,  inland  where  practicable, 
from  Boston,  Massachusetts,  to  Long  Island  Sound  including  a  waterway  from  the 
protected  waters  of  Narragansett  Bay  through  the  ponds  and  lagoons  Iving  along  the 
southern  coast  of  Rhode  Island  to  Watch  Hill  and  Fishers  Island;  tnence  to  New 
York  Bay;  thence  across  the  State  of  New  Jersey  to  a  suitable  point  on  Delaware 
River  or  bay;  thence  to  Chesapeake  Bay;  thence  fro;n  Norfolk,  Virginia,  to  the  sounds 
of  North  Carolina  and  Beaufort  Inlet,  North  Carolina,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
the  cost  of  a  channel  with  a  maximum  depth  of  twenty-five  feet,  or  such  lesser  depths 
^  along  any  section  or  sections  of  the  said  waterwav  as  may  be  found  to  be  sufficient 
for  commercial,  naval,  or  military  purposes.  Such  survey  shall  include  an  examina- 
tion of  all  practicable  routes,  the  preparation  of  plans  and  estimates  of  cost  along  the 
most  available  route,  and  a  report  upon  the  desirability  of  utilizing  as  &  part  of  such 
waterway  an>r  existing  public  or  private  canal,  or  any  part  thereof  and  the  probable 
cost  of  acquiring  the  same.^ 

In  compliance  with  these  directions  the  Chief  of  Enrineers,  by- 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  convened  special  boards  of  Engi- 
neer officers  to  consider  and  report  on  each  division  of  the  intracoastal 
waterway  named  in  the  act.  And  as  required  by  law  the  report  of 
this  special  board  was  referred  to  the  Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers 
and  Harbors.  v 

Reported  upon  by:  (A)  A  special  board  of  Engineer  officers  con- 
sisting of  Col.  W."  M.  Black,  Col.  Frederic  V.  Abbot,  Lieut.  Col.  J.  C. 
Sanford,  Lieut.  Col.  Mason  M.  Patrick,  and  Mai.  R.  R.  Raymond; 

(B)  by  the  Board  of  Enrineers  for  Rivers  and  Harbors,  William  T 
Rossell,  colonel,  Corps  of  Engineers,  senior  member  of  the  board. 

Dates  of  reports:  (A)  October  4,  1911;  (B)  December  12,  1911; 

(C)  January  2,  1912. 

Reports  printed  in  House  Document  391,  Sixty-second  Congress, 
second  session. 

t  Atteatlon  is  Invited  to  the  bet  thAt  thia  item  oilaw  preoluded  recommendation  ot  any  depth  grealiv 
than  35  feet. 
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(A) 

QUOTATIONS  FROM  BEPOBT  OF  THE   SPECIAL  BOARD. 
OBNEBAL  BEMABX8  ON  FRBIOHT  TRANSPORTATION. 

The  general  question  of  the  advantages  to  be  gcdned  by  opening  through  water 
routes  for  the  carriage  of  freight  have  been  discussed  in  numerous  reports  and  papers 
during  the  past  few  years.  It  is  unnecessary  for  this  board  to  go  deeply  into  this 
subject  in  this  report,  but  it  may  be  well  to  touch  on  certain  aspects. 

It  is  claimed  tnat  large  outlays  for  the  improvement  and  construction  of  internal 
waterways  are  imeconoodcal  in  that  the  service  of  freight  carria^  can  be  performed 
better  and  with  greater  economy  along  the  coast  by  ocean-coing  lines  (including 
steam  and  sail  carso  vessels  and  ocean-^oing  lines  of  barges  under  tow)  and  internally 
by  the  railways.  In  support  of  this  is  cited  the  great  development  of  the  coastwise  and 
Great  Lakes  traffic  and  of  the  raUway  systems  and  the  decline  in  many  instances  of 
water-borne  commerce  of  the  rivers  after  parallel  lines  of  railways  have  been  estab- 
lished. It  would  appear  to  the  board  that  such  reasoning  is  only  partly  justified  in 
fact. 

The  annual  losses  of  life  and  property  in  the  coastwise  trade  of  the  United  States 
are  appalUng  and  are  apparently  unavoidable.  To  minimize  these  losses  the  vessels 
used  must  be  strongly  built  and  of  an  expensive  type.  The  relative  cost  of  the  type 
of  carrier  per  ton  is  approximately  as  follows: 

Ocean  vessels $75.00 

Lake  vessels 41.50 

MissisBippi  River  tug  with  barges  for  10,000  tons  of  freight 12. 00 

To  offset  the  losses  marine  insurance  is  taken  out,  which  for  an  outside  route  runs 
from  8  to  12  per  cent  annually,  as  against  an  average  of  4  per  cent  for  an  inside  route. 

BoUi  of  these  factors  make  toward  an  increase  of  cost  of  carriage. 

Another  increment  of  cost  for  an  outside  route  lies  in  the  greater  time  consumed, 
due  to  a  longer  course  generally  necessarily  followed,  and  to  delays  incident  to  fog 
and  storm. 

From  figures  presented,  the  board  believes  that  navigation  by  interior  Unes  presents 
advantages  to  commerce  over  outside  routes  which  vary  in  value  for  different  sections, 
but  which  are  sufficient  in  general  to  justify  the  opening  of  certain  interior  lines. 

The  decline  of  internal  waterway  traffic  in  many  localities  which  has  followed  the 
construction  of  railway  lines  the  board  believes  to  be  due  to  causes  other  than  the 
inherent  advantages  of  railway  freight  traffic,  and  which  are  to  a  certain  extent 
artificial. 

The  decline  of  the  volume  of  water-borne  commerce  in  competition  with  the  rail- 
ways is  partly  due  to  other  causes  which  should  be  mentioned.  In  the  past  railway 
development  in  the  United  States  has  been  in  advance  of  the  actual  necessities  of 
commerce.  Under  these  circumstances,  in  their  fight  for  existence,  the  railways 
have  been  permitted  to  make  discriminating  rates  b^  which  points  at  which  water 
competition  was  possible  are  served  more  cheaply  b^  rail  than  are  x)oints  not  so  favored. 
Instances  are  of  record  where  a  waterway  carries  little  or  no  commerce,  but  where  its 
TOesence  causes  a  lower  railway  freight  rate  within  the  area  of  its  zone  of  influence. 
The  condition  is  wholly  artificial  and  must  disappear  in  measure  as  the  inflexible 
necessities  of  world  competition  shall  force  production  and  traAe  into  the  area  and 
lines  of  least  cost. 

Railways  are  a  necessity  and  have  natural  advantages  sufficient  to  lustify  continued 
existence  and  extension.  It  is  a  mistake  to  assume  that  the  opening  of  additional 
channels  for  commerce  by  improving  the  waterwavs  will  necessarily  be  disadvanta- 
geous to  the  railways.  Each  cnannelof  commerce  nas  its  own  legitimate  field  of  ope- 
rations— and  the  increase  of  the  &cilities  for  intercommunication  where  wisely  made, 
is  invariably  followed  by  increased  prosperity  for  all. 

GBNBRAL  REMARKS  ON  THE  MILITART  VALUE  OF  THE  PROPOSED  WATERWAY. 

It  is  a  well-established  principle  that,  for  the  defense  of  a  frontier  threatened  by 
an  attack  from  without,  at  some  unknown  point  the  forces  for  the  defense  shall  be  con- 
centrated within  the  frontier  line  at  points  from  which  they  can  be  moved  rapidly 
and  safely  to  the  actual  point  of  attacK  when  developed.  Tne  proposed  intracoastal 
waterwav  between  New  York  and  Norfolk  forms  a  most  desirable  hne  for  such  move- 
ments of  troops,  lyinff  as  it  does  for  its  entire  distance  under  the  shelter  of  fortifica- 
tions built  or  planned  for  the  defense  of  the  coast. 
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The  usefulness  of  such  portions  of  this  inluid  waterway  as  were  in  existence  at  the 
outbreak^  of  the  Civil  War  was  thoroughly  proved  in  the  operations  at  that  time. 

For  the  movement  of  troops,  sheltered  water  transportation  affords  many  advantages 
over  transportation  by  rail. 

The  number  of  transportation  unite  required  for  a  division  of  troops  with  field  equip- 
ment, rations  and  forage  for  three  days  is  by  rail  958  passenger  and  freight  cars;  by 
water  12  ships  of  20-foot  draft  like  the  Kentuckian  or  22  ships  of  16-foot-draft  like  the 
Momus, 

For  naval  purposes  it  is  necessary  here  only  to  invite  attention  to  the  very  great 
advantage  to  oe  obtained  by  providing  an  additional  and  protected  entrance  for  each 
of  the  ports  from  New  York  to  Norfolk— an  advantage  which  would  make  impossible 
an  effective  blockade  of  any  one  of  these  ports. 

From  the  above  it  is  evident  that  the  construction  of  the  canal  would  add  greatly 
to  the  defensive  strength  of  the  United  States. 

The  section  between  Cheaspeake  and  Delaware  Bays  is  now  in  use,  and  its  better- 
ment is  compaxatively  inexpensive. 

In  all  of  the  earlier  investigations  the  principal  object  in  view  was  to  provide  the 
city  of  Baltimore  a  direct  and  safe  outlet  to  the  ocean.  Naturally,  the  pressure  for 
the  desired  outlet  has  originated  largely  in  Baltimore,  and  a  satts&ctory  solution  of 
the  problem  presented  demanded  that  the  outlet  should  be  as  direct  as  possible.  At 
the  present  time,  however,  an  entirely  new  element  has  arisen  for  consideration,  which 
modifies  materially  the  requirements  oi  the  case.  This  is  the  development  of  a  much 
broader  project  to  provide  an  inland  waterway  from  Boston  to  the  southern  Atlantic 
ports.  The  canal  connecting  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Bays  has  become  merely 
a  link  in  the  whole  chain  of  waterways,  and  its  relation  to  a  single  port  is  no  longer  the 
controlling  consideration ;  but  it  is  proper  and  necessary  to  give  this  relation  due  weight 
in  the  selection  of  the  route  to  be  adopted. 

THB  MOST  AVAILABLE  BOUTB. 

It  was  the  duty  of  the  board  to  examine  all  practicable  routes  and  to  prepare  plans 
and  estimate  of  the  cost  along  the  most  available  route. 

In  making  this  examination  the  board  availed  itself  of  the  information  heretofore 
collected  and  compiled  and  examined  personally  all  practicable  routes  formerly  sug- 
gested as  wen  as  some  later  modifications  of  the  oime. 

The  board  held  that  no  route  should  be  adopted  that  does  not  enter  Delaware  River 
at  a  point,  within  the  protection  and  control  of  the  fortifications  already  constucted. 

The  maintenance  of  its  channel  where  it  enters  the  Delaware  River  and  Chesapeake 
Bay  presents  no  serious  difficulty. 

The  cost  of  a  canal  by  this  route  will  be  less  than  by  any  other  available. 

The  construction  work  can  be  so  conducted  as  to  pennit  the  uninterrupted  use,  toil 
free,  of  the  canal  for  commerce  as  soon  as  the  Government  acquires  possession. 

Oojections  to  this  route  have  been  made  as  follows: 

The  rid^  crossed  by  the  canal  is  about  100  feet  high  at  its  summit,  and  is  composed 
of  strata  liable  to  slips  when  the  banks  are  saturated  with  water. 

Borings  into  the  strata,  which  must  be  cut  by  the  enlarged  section  for  a  ship  canal, 
have  been  alleged  to  indicate  the  presence  of  quicksands. 

The  northerly  position  of  this  route  has  caused  apprehension  that  ice  would  interfere 
with  traffic  more  than  upon  other  routes. 

These  disadvantages  present  no  insuperable  obstacle  to  the  construction  of  a  canal 
on  this  route,  and  similar  difficulties  w'Jl  probably  be  met  on  any  route  selected. 
The  many  positive  advantages  possessed  by  the  route  are  believed  to  outweigh  any 
probable  increase  of  cost  due  to  the  disadvantages  alleged,  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  the 
board  that  the  most  available  route  lies  subsUntially  along  the  line  ot  the  present 
Chesapeake  &  Delaware  Canal. 

In  this  connection  it  is  worthy  to  note  that  this  line  was  selected  for  the  present 
canal  at  a  time  when  primitive  methods  were  employed.  The  attack  with  pick  and 
shovel  on  the  ridge  at  its  highest  point  proves  that  the  engineers  who  directed  the  work 
were  convinced  uiat  they  had  selected  the  line  of  least  resistance.  The  lapse  of  years 
has  not  altered  the  physical  conditions. 

The  board  of  1894,  ordered  to  determine  the  most  feasible  route,  reported: 

This  board  determines  the  most  feasible  route  for  the  construction  of  the  Chesapeake 
&  Delaware  Canal  to  be  the  Back  Creek  route,  which  is  substantially  located  up^  the 
line  ol  the  existing  Chesapeake  &  Delaware  Canal. 
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THB  FLAW. 

TTie  (Uxgnment. — ^The  Delaware  Gitv  tenninus  of  the  ezisting  canal  is  not  well  adapted 
to  enhrgement.  It  introducee  an  objectionable  curve  in  tSe  alijg^ent  of  the  canal  * 
about  a  mile  from  the  entarance,  and  strikes  the  Delaware  River  in  a  minor  channel 
between  the  Delaware  River  inshore  and  Pea  Patdi  Island.  To  utilize  this  entrance 
would  involve  the  improvement  and  maintenance  of  this  minor  channel,  now  about 
20  feet  deep,  throughout  its  entire  leneth;  for  if  a  Delaware  River  approach  were 
|»ovided  around  the  marthem  end  of  the  island  only,  vessels  of  considerable  draft 
iMuing  from  the  canal  and  bound  south  would  be  forced  to  make  a  long  detour,  and  a 
similar  detoiu*  would  be  made  by  northbound  traffic  if  an  approach  around  the  southern 
end  of  the  island  only  were  provided.  An  even  more  serious  objection  to  the  present 
entrance  is  found  in  its  direction  with  respect  to  the  tidal  currents  in  the  river  and 
the  probability  of  a  consequent  shoaling,  which,  for  a  sea^level  canal,  would  make  the 
maintenance  of  the  channel  under  such  conditions  difficiilt  and  costly. 

These  objections  do  not  apply  to  a  line  striking  the  river  at  Reedy  Point,  as  shown 
in  the  plan  accompanying  this  report. 

It  is  not  propos^  to  abandon  entirely  the  present  entrance.  By  a  slight  deepening 
it  can  be  retained  for  the  use  of  light  traffic  bound  to  or  from  the  north,  thus  re&eving 
the  main  entrance  from  the  large  numbers  of  small  vessels,  nleasure  craft,  etc.,  that 
will  doubtless  use  the  canal,  and  at  the  same  time  lessening  me  loss  to  Delaware  City 
that  would  be  caused  by  the  abandonment  of  the  present  entrance. 

The  new  entrance  planned  by  the  board  has  the  additional  advantage  of  being  well 
defended  by  the  fortifications  at  Fort  Du  Pont  and  of  increasing  the  strength  of  the 
fortifications  against  a  land  attack.  The  retention  of  the  present  canal  in  rear  of  the 
fortifications  as  described  above  also  affords  an  increase  of  strength. 

From  the  point  of  junction  of  the  new  entrance  and  the  present  canal  to  Chesapeake 
City  the  proposed  canal  follows  closely  the  line  of  the  existing  cut.  At  Deep  Cut  a 
study  has  been  made  of  the  high  banks  where  in  the  past  slips  have  occurred .  Borings 
were  made  to  determine  the  strata  through  which  the  enlarged  channel  will  run,  and  a 
new  line  was  surveyed  leaving  the  canal  at  Crystal  Run  and  avoiding  Deep  Cut  en- 
tirely. Earlier  investigations  were  thought  to  have  disclosed  the  existence  in  Deep 
Cut  of  water-bearing  sands,  sometimes  described  as  quicksands,  which  flowed  freely 
Into  the  boring  apparatus  and  which  threatened  the  canal  with  serious  slips. 

The  estimates  of  the  board  show  that  a  cut  on  the  Crystal  Run  line  would  increase 
the  cost  of  the  canal  about  $1,500,000  over  that  of  the  Deep  Cut  line.  In  comparing  the 
two  routes  particular  study  has  been  ^iven  to  those  dangers  and  difficulties  wnich  exist 
on  the  Deep  Cut  line  and  which  it  had  been  hoped  to  avoid  by  adopting  the  other. 

The  only  dangers  apprehended  were  those  due  to  unstable  matenal  in  the  banks  and 
to  quicksands  in  the  subsoil. 

When  the  pre^nt  cut  was  made,  hand  methods  of  excavation  were  employed,  and 
consequently  the  side  slopes  were  left  as  steep  as  they  would  stand  and  the  excavated 
material  was  deposited  along  the  very  edges  of  the  cut.  In  the  firmest  material  this 
procedure  must  inevitably  produce  conditions  conducive  to  sUps  in  the  banks.  Such 
slips  have  been  numerous  in  the  past  and  some  of  them  have  been  of  considerable 
extent.  In  recent  years,  however,  the  banks  appear  to  have  been  reasonably  stable 
and  permanent. 

No  conclusive  evidence  of  tiiie  presence  of  quicksand  at  any  point  in  Deep  Cut  has 
been  found.* 

The  ero$$  section. — ^The  law  under  which  the  board  is  organized  and  has  conducted 
its  investigations  prescribes  25  feet  as  the  maximum  depth  to  be  considered.    *^  »    » 

A  laiige  part  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  Baltimore  with  Canadian  and  European 
ports  could  also  use  to  advantage  a  canal  of  this  depth. 

A  depth  of  18  feet  would  permit  few  of  the  vessels  engaged  in  this  commerce  to 
utilise  the  canal.  The  difference  in  cost  of  a  canal  25  feet  deep  and  one  18  feet  deep 
is  $2,400,000  if  the  sections  are  proportional,  but  it  is  believed  that  the  minimum 
widtn  regarded  as  permissible  for  the  deeper  canal  could  be  reduced  but  little  for 
the  lesser  depth,  and  not  at  all  if  the  canal  were  designed  with  a  view  to  future  deep- 
ening to  25  feet. 

If  the  canal  were  constructed  with  the  smaller  section  and  widened  later,  the  work 
would  involve  the  loss  of  all  revetments,  slopes,  and  sloi>e  protection  along  one  bank, 

>  AtsL  Engineer  O.  W.  T.  MiUer,  who  made  the  borings  reterred  to  in  the  report  ol  1907  of  the  Agnus  Com- 
misskm,  states  that  no  material  was  encountered  which,  in  bis  opinion,  could  fairly  be  classed  as  quicksand; 
that  on  aoconnt  of  the  manner  in  which  the  wash  borings  were  made,  it  would  be  practically  impossible  to 
ditttnguiflb  between  qnielcsand  and  ordfaiarv  sand  washed  up  bj  the  pump.  Mr.  lifller  further  states  that 
the  boringB  showed  praotically  the  same  physical  condition  along  ue  Ime  of  the  present  route  and  th« 
■aatttsdSasntas  route.  F(ff  detailed  dMoriptlen  of  physical  oonditioii8,sttaiitionii  invited  to  the  piib- 
^ttedrsport Mtba  botrd  (H.  Dos.  sn.fiakllSog.,  2d  seas.,  pp.  90  to  83). 
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and  the  excavation  of  material  from  an  unfavorable  position  on  the  sur&u^  of  the 
slope.  The  cost  of  enlargement  would  far  exceed  the  increase  in  cost  due  to  construct- 
ing^ the  proper  section  in  the  first  place. 
'  For  these  reasons  the  actual  saving  in  first  cost  of  an  18-foot  canal  as  compared  with 
a  25-foot  canal  is  only  about  $700,000,  a  sum  not  sufficient  to  justify  the  sacrifice  id 
the  benefits  expected  from  the  greater  depth. 

The  commission  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
in  1906,  after  a  careful  appraisal  of  the  property  of  the  canal  com- 
pany, recommended  that  no  higher  price  than  $2,514,289.70  be  paid. 

No  betterments  have  been  added  since  1887. 

In  declining  to  state  a  price  for  its  property,  the  company  has  re- 
iterated its  statements  made  to  the  above-mentioned  commission 
and  the  status  remains  practically  unchanged.^ 

The  board  recommended  that  no  higher  price  than  the  above  be 
paid,  and  if  the  purchase  could  not  be  made  for  that  price  or  less 
that  condemnation  proceedings  be  instituted. 

The  board  recommended  the  immediate  purchase  of  the  canal  as 
an  advantage  to  the  commerce  of  several  States  by  reason  of  the  in- 
crease of  traffic  due  to  the  abolishment  of  tolls,  which  would  also 
effect  an  immediate  saving  of  over  $163,000  annually. 

The  law  imder  which  the  board  was  organized  and  conducted  its 
investigations  prescribed  25  feet  as  the  marimxmi  depth  to  be  con- 
sidereoT  The  minimxmi  width  to  permit  vessels  to  move  at  a  speed 
of  8  to  10  miles  per  hour  and  to  pass  each  other  safely  was  taken  as 
125  feet  on  the  bottom,  increasing  at  all  curves.  For  these  dimen- 
sions, including  broader  approaches  at  both  ends  up  to  a  widm  of 
600  feet,  the  estimated  cost  was  $12,424,499.70.  For  maintenance, 
the  estimate  of  first  cost  was  $375,400,  and  for  operation,  annually, 
$104,220.  ■       ^ 

The  section  is  a  central  link  in  the  chain  of  waterways  proposed 
between  Boston  and  Beaufort,  and  it  is  essential  to  the  construction 
of  any  intracoastal  waterway  connecting  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
with  the  South. 

Many  vessels  and  lives  are  lost  on  the  coast  between  Cape  Hen- 
lopen  and  Cape  Charles.  During  the  five  years  previous  to  1911, 
among  the  vessels  lost  were  32  engaged  in  coastwise  trade  whicn 
might  have  used  the  canal.  The  aggregated  tonnage  of  these  32 
vessels  was  22,600,  and  it  was  assumed  that  there  was  lost  with  them 
not  less  than  12,000  tons  of  freight,  valued  together,  conservatively, 
at  not  less  than  $500,000,  thus  giving  a  value  to  the  canal  as  ajre- 
ventive  of  marine  disaster  of  not  less  than  $100,000  per  year.  With 
the  32  vessels  mentioned,  there  were  49  lives  lost,  an  average  of  about 
10  a  year. 

According  to  responses  to  request  for  information,  the  following 
existing  commerce  could  and  would  use  a  free  canal  to  advantage 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  many  asked  for  information  failed  to 
rfeply: 

From  southern  points,  1,107,414  tons,  and  additional  freight  val- 
ued at  $375,000,  but  no  tonnage  given;  from  northern  points, 
1,430,208  tons,  and  additional  freight  (no  tonnage  given)  valued  at 
$195,000.  The  total  for  both  directions  is  2,537,622  tons,  valued  at 
$14,170,289. 

Tiie  average  annual  shipments  through  the  present  canal  for  the 
five  years  previous  to  1911  amoimted^to  716,644  tons,  on  which 
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$163,151.33  toUs  were  collected.  On  the  same  basis  a  free  canal 
effect  a  saving  in  tolls  on  the  above  tonnage  of  not  less  than  $577,309. 
Other  items  of  saving  were  investigated  and  the  value  of  a  firee  canal 
affording  25  feet  navigation  may  be  stated  as  follows: 


Annual  saving  ii 

Veseelsand  cargoes  from  shipwreck $100,000 

Tolls 677,809 

Freight 561,933 

Time  of  coastwise  traffic  steamers  only 136,600 

Foreign  trade 48,000 

Total 1,414,242 

These  figures  are  based  upon  the  commerce  actually  found  to  exist 
to-day. 

OONCLUSIONS  OF  SPEOIAL  BOABD. 

I 

Delaware  River-Chesapeake  Bay  Bection, — ^AU  practicable  routes  in  this  section  were 
examined,  and  the  Back  Creek  route,  along  the  line  of  the  present  Chesapeake  Ss 
Delaware  Canal,  was  selected  and  surveyed  as  the  most  availaole.  A  plan  has  been 
prepared  for  a  canal  25  feet  deep  and  with  a  bottom  width  of  125  feet,  and  such  a  canal 
along  this  route  and  with  these  dimensions  is  recommended.  The  estimated  cost  of 
construction  is  $9,910,210. 

The  board  is  of  the  oi>inion  that  the  Chesapeake  &  Delaware  Canal  property  should 
be  acquired  by  the  United  States  by  purchase.  The  cost  has  heretofore  been  esti- 
mated at  12,514,290.  (See  S.  Doc.  No.  215,  59th  Cong.,  2d  sess.)  No  d^nite  propo- 
sition has  been  received  by  this  board  for  the  sale  of  the  canal.  The  purchase  price  is 
in  addition  to  the  costruction  cost  stated  above. 

The  importance  of  this  section  is  deemed  sufficient  to  warrant  the  immediate  pur- 
chase of  tne  existing  canal  and  the  inception  of  work  for  its  enlargement  as  toon  9m 
funds  can  be  made  available. 

(B) 

QUOTATIONS  FBOM  BBPOBT  OF  THE  BOABD  OF  ENOINEBB8  FOB  BIYSBS 

AND  HABBOBS. 

DBLAWABB  BiyBR-OHBSAFBAKB  BAT  SBOnON* 

The  construction  of  a  ship  canal  connectiDg  the  Delaware  River  and  Chesapeake 
Bay  has  heretofore  been  considered  by  the  General  Government  as  an  independent 
proposition.  Communication  between  these  two  bodies  of  water  for  light-draft  IxMtts 
IS  now  afforded  by  the  Chesapeake  &  Delaware  Canal,  a  private  waterway  nlyuging 
tolls.  Due  to  its  restricted  dimensions  and  the  tolls  charged  for  its  use,  the  commerce 
through  it  is  not  proportional  to  that  of  the  bodies  of  water  whioh  it  connects. 

The  present  terminus  of  the  canal  at  Delaware  City  is  not  well  adapted  to  enlarge- 
ment, and  the  plan  presented  provides  for  a  new  entrance  to  Reedy  Point,  thoi^ 
retaining  the  Delaware  City  arm  as  a  branch  canal  for  the  use  of  light-draft  boats. 
From  the  point  of  the  new  entrance  and  the  present  canal  the  proposed  waterway 
follows  closely  the  line  of  the  existing  cut.  The  law  ordering  thu  investigation  pre- 
scribes tSfeet  as  the  maximum  depth  to  he  considered.  The  special  board  states  that  this 
depth  would  permit  nearly  all  ca  the  coai^twise  water-borne  traffic  now  plying  between 
Baltimore  and  ports  of  the  northern  Atlantic  coast,  and  also  a  large  part  of  ue  foreign 
commerce  of  Baltimore  with  Canadian  and  European  ports  to  use  the  csinal  advan- 
ta^uslv.  It  is  stated  that  a  depth  of  18  feet  would  permit  few  of  these  vessels  to 
utilise  tne  canal.  The  actual  savmg  in  first  cost  of  the  l8-foot  canal  as  compared  with 
the  25-foot  canal  is  placed  at  about  $700,000,  and  as  this  saving  is  not  regarded  as 
sufficient  to  justify  the  sacrifice  of  the  benefits  expected  from  the  greater  depth, 
final  estimates  are  submitted  only  for  the  huger  project.  In  considering  the  most 
suitable  type  of  canal,  the  special  board  found  that  a  tiae-level  canal  would  be  cheaper 
to  construct,  operate,  and  maintain  than  a  lock  canal,  on  accoimt  d  the  large  and 
expensive  locks  that  would  be  required  for  the  character  of  commerce  involved  ana 
the  necessity  of  constructing  a  pumping  plant  to  supply  water  to  the  summit  level. 
S  D— 64-1— vol  41 19 
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No  damage  to  banks  or  interference  with  navigation  is  i^prehended  on  account  of 
tidal  currents,  and  it  is  thought  that  a  guard  lock  will  not  be  required.  The  esti- 
mates are  as  follows: 

Tide-level  canal  25  feet  deep  at  mean  low  water,  125  feet  bottom  width.  $9, 910, 210. 00 
Estimated  value  of  the  existing  Chesapeake  &  Delaware  Canal 2, 514, 289. 70 

12,424,499.70 

Initial  cost  of  plant  for  maintenance 375,400.00 

Annual  cost  of  maintenance 104,220.00 

The  Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and  harbors  concurs  with  the  special  board  as 
to  the  desirability  of  a  free  waterway  connecting  Delaware  River  and  Chesapeake 
Bay.  Aside  from  its  future  value  as  a  link  in  a  through  waterway  connecting  north- 
em  and  southern  ports  it  will  be  of  great  value  to  existing  commerce,  and  wul  vield 
immediate  benefits.  The  board  therefore  recommoids  the  purc}ia8e  of  the  Chesa- 
peake &  Delaware  Canal  at  a  price  not  exceeding  $2,514,289.70,  or  its  acqidrement 
by  condemnation  proceedings  II  necessary. 

QUOTATIONS   FROM   REPORT  OF  THE  OHIEF  OF  ENGINEERS. 

The  immediate  purchase  of  the  existing  Chesapeake  &  Delaware  Canal,  which 
connects  Chesapeake  Bay  with  the  Delaware  River,  at  an  estimated  cost  cd  ^,514,290, 
and  its  progressive  change  to  a  tide-level  canal  d  25  feet  depth  at  mean  low  water 
at  a  further  cost  of  $9,910,210,  making  a  total  initial  cost  of  $12,424,500,  of  which 
$3,000,000  should  be  made  available  immediately,  and  the  rest  be  covered  by  authori- 
zations with  a  view  to  final .  completion,  following  the  general  line  of  improvement 
outlined  by  the  special  board.'  Thhs  canal  forms  an  essential  part  of  a  through  inland 
waterway  connecting  New  York  and  Philadelphia  with  the  South.  Its  purcnase  and 
the  abolishment  of  tolls  will  produce  at  once  a  considerable  saving  in  trann)ortation 
expenses  and  should  result  in  an  early  and  substantial  increase  of  traffic  wiw  advan- 
tages to  the  commerce  of  several  States.  This  canal  is  at  present  10  feet  deep  and  of 
the  lock  type,  the  locks  being  24  feet  wide  by  220  feet  long.  The  chan^  ^ould  be 
made  gradually  and  in  such  way  as  to  interfere  as  little  as  possible  with  existing  traffic; 
and  12  feet  depth  or  thereabout  should  be  secured  throughout  the  canal  b^ore  the 
deepening  is  carried  to  25  feet.  While  the  above  recommendation  for  immediate 
purchase  of  this  canal  and  the  enlargement  of  this  section  to  about  12  feet  depth  ii 
a  definite  recommendation,  the  method  of  deepening  to  25  feet  and  the  rapimty  of 
work  for  the  first  and  subsequent  deepening  must  depend  conslderablv  upon  the  cost 
<^  the  intermediate  steps,  and  further  estimates  for  such  portions  of  the  work  will 
therefore  be  called  for  and  submitted  later  with  final  recommendation  for  this  section* 

SUPPLEMIJNTART  REPORT  OF   1912  AND   1913. 

Legal  authority:  River  and  harbor  act  approved  March  3,  1909. 

Reported  upon  by  (A)  a  special  board  of  engineer  officers  consist- 
ing of  Col..  W.  M.  Black,  Col.  Frederic  V.  Abbot,  Lieut  Col.  J.  C.  San- 
ford,  Lieut.  Col.  Mason  M.  Patrick,  and  Maj.  R.  R.  Raymond;  (B)  bv 
tiie  Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Harbors,  Wilham  T.  Rossell, 
Colonel,  Corps  of  Engineers,  senior  member  of  the  board;  (C)  and  by 
Bug.  Gen.  W.  H.  Bixby,  Chief  of  Engineers,  United  States  Army. 

Dates  of  reports:  (A)  February  14,  1912;  (B)  July  22,  1912;  (C) 
Aiiffust  9,  1913. 

Reports  printed  m  House  Document  196,  Sixty-third  Congress, 
first  session. 

The  special  board  in  this  report  apparently  considered  the  question 
from  the  conmiercial  side  only,  ana  did  not  express  any  views  con- 
cerning the  naval  or  military  advantages.  This  method  of  viewing 
the  question  was  followed  bv  both  the  reviewing  Board  of  Engineers 
for  Kivers  and  Harbors  ana  the  Chief  of  Engineers. 

1  Attention  is  l]iyit«d  to  tlioteot  tbat  UilBit«ii&  of  l«w  piothidod  rtoommtiKloUoQ  of  any  depth  greotec 
than35feet. 
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(A) 

Quotations  from  report  of  the  special  board,  February  14,  1912: 
Tbe  board  submitted  the  following  table  of  comparative  cost  of 
different  types  of  canal: 

Ddawan  River — Chempeake  Bay  iection. 


SealeveL 

Two  locks. 

Three  lodka. 

Width,  125 

Width,  90 

Width,  90 

feet:  depth, 

12  feet. 

Width,  90 

Cost  of  oonstracUon,  plus  10  per  cent 

tl2, 484,600 

372,736 
104,220 
476,965 

17,902,007 

287,060 
104,220 
341,280 

17,802,914 

284,117 
306,420 
640,537 

17,767,380 

Azmnal  Jbitarest  at  3'per  cant'on  first  cost  of  oon- 
gtmoUon. 

288,021 

310,030 

Annual  expenditure 

643,041 

Comparative  expenditare  capHalised  at  3  per 
cent  per  annum,  taking  cost  of  a  sea-torel 
canal  125  feet  wide  and  25  feet  deep  as  100  per 
cent 

100 
1.2 
1.8 
1.7 

72 

2.0 

Impassable. 

Impassable. 

118 
8.0 

Impassable. 

Impassable. 

lao 

Time  required  for  a  boat  witb  a  draft  of  10  feet 
and  a  beam  of  36  feet  to  pass  throogh  the  carnal, 
calculated  from  formula  (hours) 

Time  reqiiired  tor  a  boat  with  a  draft  of  16  feet 
and  a  beam  of  40  feet  to  pass  through  the 
numi  frofn  formula  (hours) 

4.4 

Impassable. 

Time  required  for  a  boat  with  a  draft  of  20  feet 

ImpassaUa. 

The  commerce  utilizing  the  intmcoastal  waterway  will  be — 

(1)  Minor  traffic  between  neighboring  points  on  the  canal. 

(2)  Strictly  inland  through  commerce. 

(3 )  Coastwise  commerce  seeking  a  safe  route  parallel  to  the  coast. 

(4)  Ocean  commerce  in  partially  laden  or  empty  vessels  lifting  from  port  to  port 
to  discharge  or  take  on  caigo. 

(5)  And  for  the  Delaware  River-Chesapeake  Bay  section,  ocean  commerce  of  the 
port  of  Baltimore. 

Since  a  sea-level  canal  is  preferable  to  a  lock  canal  from  every  point  of  view,  for 
the  Delaware  River-Chesapeake  Bay  section  there  would  be  little  gained  by  deepen- 
ing the  present  lock  canal  to  12  feet  as  an  intermediate  step  toward  a  25-foot  sea-level 
canal.  Special  baiges  for  a  12-foot  depth  would  not  be  built  for  temporary  use.  The 
existing  locks  will  accommodate  traffic  during  enlargement  of  the  canal  and  the 
change  to  sea  level. 

Therefore  the  sea-level  canal  12  feet  deep  should  be  the  first  step. 

The  board  believes  that  as  outlined  above  the  work  can  be  earned  on  progressively 
and  recommends  that  early  provision  be  made  for  its  inception  and  completion  to  a 
depth  of  25  feet.> 

(B) 

Quotations  from  report  of  the  Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and 
Harbors,  July  22,  1912. 

The  board  concurs  with  the  special  board  as  to  the  desirability  of  a  free  waterwav 
connecting  Delaware  River  and  Chesapeake  Bay .  Aside  from  its  future  value  as  a  Unk 
to  a  through  waterway  connecting  northern  and  southern  ports,  it  will  be  of  great 
▼alue  to  existing  commerce  and  will  yield  immediate  benefits.  The  board  therefore 
recommends  the  purchase  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal,  at  a  price  not 
exceeding  12,514,289.70,  or  its  acquirement  by  condemnation  proceedings,  if  necessary. 

.Referrmg  to  the  Delaware  River-Chesapeake  Bay  section,  the  board  concurs  in  the 
views  of  the  special  board  that  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal  should  be  enlaiged 

'  The  law  directing  tills  ezaminatioD  and  report  specified  35  feet  as  the  maximum  depth  to  be  reported 
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to  a  aea-level  canal  12  feet  deep  and  90  feet  wide  at  bottom,  but  it  does  not  believe 
that  the  further  enlai^ment  to  a  depth  of  25  feet  should  be  undertaken  until  there 
has  been  an  opportunity  to  observe  the  commercial  changes  resulting  from  the  freeing 
of  this  canal  and  its  first  enlaigement,  and  a  new  investigation  has  been  made  to 
determine  the  advisability  of  anv  further  modification  that  may  be  suggested  bv  the 
changed  conditions.  The  boara,  therefore,  does  not  recommend  the  25-foot  depth 
at  the  present  time,  but  reports  that  in  its  opinion  it  is  advisable  to  purchase  the 
Delaware  and  Chesapeake  CSuial  and  enlarge  it  to  a  sea-level  12  feet  deep  and  90  feet 
wide  at  bottom  at  a  total  estimated  cost  of  $7,902,007.  The  initial  appropriation 
should  be  sufilcient  to  buy  the  existing  canal,  whose  value  is  estimated  at  $2,514,289.70. 

(C) 

Quotations  from  report  ot  Brig.  Gen.  W.  H.  Bixby,  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers, United  States  Army,  August  9,  1913: 

Regarding  the  further  improvement  of  the  already  recommended  waterway  between 
Chesapeake  Bay  and  Delaware  Bay,  the  Chief  of  Engineers  concurs  with  both  the 
special  board  and  Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Harbors  in  the  opinion  that  it 
is  advisable  for  the  United  States  to  buy  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal  at  a  cost 
to  the  United  States  not  exceeding  $2,514,290  and  to  then  enlarge  it  to  a  sea-level 
canal  of  12  feet  depth  and  90  feet  bottom  width,  with  the  least  interference  practicable 
to  existing  traffic  ^  following  in  general  the  methods  indicated  by  the  special  board, 
at  a  cost  which,  including  the  first  year's  maintenance  amounts  in  round  numbers 
to  $8,000,000,  of  which  $3,000,000  should  be  made  available  by  the  first  appropriation, 
and  economical  work  will  then  require  subsequent  appropriations  of  from  $500,000  to 
$L;000,000  per  year. 

The  Chief  of  Engineers  concurs  with  the  Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Harbors 
in  the  view  that  further  deepening  to  25  feet  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal 
at  an  extra  cost  of  $4,500,000  should  await  further  observation  as  to  the  commercial 
chtmgee  resulting  from  the  first  increase  in  canal  depth  and  especially  the  release  from 
canal  tolls. 
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APPENDIX  0. 

War  Dbpabtmbnt, 
Office  of  the  Chief  of  Staff, 

Washington,  February  £7, 1915. 
Memorandum  for  the  Chief  of  Staff. 
Subject:  MUitary  advantages  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Delaware  Canal. 

1.  There  is  returned  herewith  a  memorandum  with  attached  papers 
on  the  above  subject,  dated  February  24, 1915,  from  the  Secretary  of 
War  to  the  Chief  of  Staff,  wherein  three  questions  are  submitted: 

(a)  The  military  advantage,  if  any,  of  the  existence  of  this  canal. 

(b)  Whether  a  canal  along  this  line  would  be  of  any  military  advantage,  and  if  bo, 
what? 

(c)  What  character  and  size  the  canal  would  have  to  be  in  order  to  be  of  any 
advantage? 

These  questions  apparently  refer  both  to  the  present  and  contem- 
plated canal  along  tnis  line. 

2.  In  answer  to  1  (a),  it  is  believed  that  the  existing  canal  has  some 
value  as  it  exists  to-day  as  an  obstacle  to  the  advance  of  a  hostile 
expedition  landing  on  tne  west  bank  of  Delaware  Bay  and  advancing 
against  Wilmington  and  Philadelphia.  The  fine,  undrfended  harbor 
at  Lewes,  Del.,  makes  such  a  landing  a  probability.  The  canal, 
especially  at  the  locks,  is  so  narrow,  omy  24  feet  at  the  locks,  as  to 
form  an  obstacle  not  very  formidable.  The  canal  is  too  small  for  the 
passage  of  submarines  or  other  naval  craft  that  would  be  used  for 
preventing  the  landing  of  troops  from  hostile  transports,  and  too  small 
and  obstructed  by  locks  for  rapid  transport  of  troops  and  materiel 
from  one  bay  to  tne  other. 

3.  As  to  1  (j&),  a  sea-level  canal  along  this  same  line  woidd  be  of 
very  great  miUtary  importance  from  the  following  points*  of  view: 

(a)  For  the  movement  of  submarines  and  other  craft  that  must 
constitute  an  important  part  of  our  coast-d^ense  system. 

(b)  As  forming  an  almost  impassable  obstacle  to  the  passage  of 
troops  advancing  to  attack  Wilmington  or  Philadelphia  from  the 
penmsida  between  Delaware  and  Chesapeake  Bays. 

(c)  For  the  transport  of  men  and  materiel  of  the  coast  artillery  and 
the  coast-artillery  supports  from  one  bay  to  the  other. 

4.  The  first  of  thejpoints  enimierated  in  paragraph  3  is  a  military 
one,  because  submarmes  and  other  small  craft  are  behoved  to  be  at 
present  an  integral  part  of  the  seacoast  defense^  for  use  not  only 
against  naval  attack  on  the  harbors,  but  in  a  still  more  important 
sense  against  transports  attempting  to  land  a  hostile  force  on  our 
shores  in  case  of  the  defeat  of  our  riavy.  Seacoast  defenses  reach 
no  farther  than  the  range  of  their  guns,  and  it  is  impossible  to  dis- 
tribute mobile  army  troops  at  all  possible  landing  places  to  prevent 
the  landing  of  troops  witnout  so  frittering  away  the  army  in  small 
detachmentfi  as  to  render  it  almost  impossible  to  collect  them  for 
united  action.    A  canal  such  as  proposed  would  allow  the  whole  force 
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of  submarines,  etc.,  to  be  held  in  one  of  the  two  bays  and  used  with 
equal  efficiency  in  either.  Without  the  canal  the  force  of  submarineBy 
etc.,  must  be  divided  between  the  two  bays  and  to  reinforce  one 
another  they  must  attempt  a  passage  by  the  outside,  a  distance  of 
over  200  miles,  as  against  about  15  miles  by  the  canal. 

A  canal  along  this  line  and  one  from  Delaware  Bay  to  New  York 
Harbor  would  make  a  landing  of  hostile  troops  almost  impossible 
between  Narragansett  Bay  and  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  the  construction 
of  this  canal  is  an  important  step  toward  the  accomplishment  of  this 
residt. 

6.  As  an  obstacle  and  a  part  of  the  land  defense  of  Wilmington  and 
Philadelphia  a  canal  suitea  for  other  commercial  and  nayal  purposes 
woidd  be  of  great  importance.  Defended  by  a  few  troops  and  small 
gunboats,  such  an  obstacle  (of  the  size  recommended  below)  would 
nardly  be  crossed,  and  it  is  not  belieyed  that  it  woidd  be  attempted. 

6.  As  a  means  of  transport  it  has  a  measure  of  value  for  the  easy 
transportation  of  men  and  materiel  between  the  fortifications  of 
Delaware  Bay  and  of  Baltimore. 

7.  As  to  1  (c),  the  objects  set  forth  in  para^aph  3  above  can  be 
obtained  by  a  sea-level  canal  having  a  depth  of  18  feet  at  mean  low 
water  and  a  bottom  width  of  about  150  feet.  While  tides  of  6  feet 
to  10  feet  prevail  in  the  waters  at  the  ends  of  the  canal,  investigation 
has  shown  that  ^ard  locks  will  not  be  necessary  and  that  an  open 
canal  will  be  entirely  feasible. 

M.  M.  Macomb, 
Brigadier  General,  Chief  of  War  College  Division. 
I  concur. 

,Task£b  H.  Bliss. 
Brigadier  General,  U.  S.  Army, 

Acting  Chi^  of  Staff. 
I  concur. 

LiNDLBT  M.  OaBBISON, 

Secretary  of  War. 
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JOHN  WARWICK  DANIEL/ 


BY  WILUAM  M.  THORNTON. 


We  are  met  to-day  to  do  honor  to  the  memory  of  a  great  Virginian. 
Bom  and  reared  in  this  city,  he  made  it  always  his  home — ^the  center 
of  his  deepest  affection,  the  focus  of  his  strongest  activities.  Here 
he  grew  to  manhood;  here  he  lived  and  loved  and  labored;  here  he 
died;  and  here  at  last  he  was  buried.  It  is  meet  and  right  that 
here  in  Ljoichburg  should  be  reared  the  noble  bronze  which  shall 
tell  to  coming  ages  the  name  and  the  fame  of  John  Warwick  Daniel. 
Soldier  and  orator,  jurist  and  statesman,  lawgiver  and  Senator,  with 
a  loyalty  rooted  like  Virginia's  mountains  in  the  Virginian  soil,  with 
a  patriotism  broad  as  our  Continent,  this  he  was  to  all  his  country- 
men, to  all  Americans.  To  us  Virginians,  to  you,  men  and  women 
of  Lynchburg,  he  was  more.  This  bronze  emgy  fitly  figures  the 
stately  dignity  and  courtesy  of  the  man,  his  high  political  serious- 
ness, the  austere  beauty  of  a  countenance  like  that  of  some  Roman 
patrician  of  the  Augustan  age.  It  tells  nothing  of  the  heart  which 
Deat  so  warmly  in  that  dauntless  breast;  nothm^  of  the  magnetic 
gaze  which  seemed  to  draw  other  hearts  into  his  allegiance ;  nothing 
of  the  mellow  harmonies  of  that  magic  voice  which  seemed  to  claim 
us  all  as  his  friends ;  nothing  of  the  proud  affection  which  welcomed 
all  Virginians  as  his  brothers.  Let  us  spend  a  few  short  minutes  in 
saying  concerning  this  great  Virginian  some  of  the  things  which  no 
bronze  can  ever  say. 

FIRST  PERIOD. 

John  Warwick  Daniel  was  bom  the  5th  of  September,  1842;  he 
died  29th  of  Jime,  1910.  His  68  years  of  life,  so  rich  in  events,  in 
duties  bravely  done,  in  responsibilities  nobly  borne,  in  honors  worthily 
won  and  generously  given,  fall  naturally  into  three  well-marked 
periods:  From  his  cradle  to  Appomattox,  from  Appomattox  ta 
Washington,  from  Washington  to  America's  great  hall  of  fame. 
Let  me  sketeh  a  few  pictures  for  you  from  the  fist  of  these  periods. 

The  first  picture  wnich  comes  before  us  shows  a  mother,  beautiful 
and  yoimg  and  tender,  bending  in  adoration  over  the  slumber  of  her 
first-bom  child.  It  is  Sarah  Anne  Warwick  and  the  diild  is  Jolm 
Warwick  Daniel.  Too  soon  this  picture  fades  from  our  view.  The 
fragile  yoimjg  mother  is  called  away  from  earth  to  heaven  and  John 
Daniel  and  ms  infant  sister  pass  to  the  care  of  their  grandparents, 
inheriting,  it  may  be,  a  love  all  the  richer  for  their  orphan  state. 

Daniel  himself  paints  for  us  the  next  picture  in  the  series,  a 
portrait  of  John  Warwick,  his  grandfather,  in  whose  affluent  home 
nis  boyhood  was  passed. 

A  nobler  man  never  lived — ^hospitable,  gentle,  calm,  self-poised — a  gentleman 
in  honor,  in  manners,  in  innate  refinement.    A  pnre  and  lofty  qoul,  he  seemed 

^  Eeprinted  from  the  UnlTersity  of  Virgtnla  Alnmal  Bnlletin  for  July,  1016. 
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to  me  to  be  everything  that  a  man  could  be  to  be  respected  and  loved.  Suc- 
cessful from  his  youth  In  business,  he  was  rich  and  generous  without  pretension 
or  pride.  Yet  when  the  end  of  the  Civil  War  prostrated  his  fortune  and  he 
became  old  and  almost  blind  his  easy  dignity  lost  no  feature  of  Its  serene  com- 
posure»  and  out  of  his  true  heart  came  no  complaint  of  man  or  fortune. 

As  we  view  this  portrait  we  seem  to  recognize  the  source  of  that 
peculiar  charm  which  Daniel's  colleague,  Senator  Lodge,  so  beauti- 
fully characterized,  "that  grave  courteisy,  which  never  wavered; 
those  manners,  serious,  gracious,  elaborate,  if  you  please,  but  full  of 
kindness  and  thought  for  others,  which  can  never  really  grow  old 
or  pass  out  of  fashion,"  even  in  our  hurried,  hustling  time. 

The  winged  years  sweep  swiftly  past  and  soon  a  fresh  picture 
greets  our  view.  We  see  on  the  rostrum  of  the  Lynchburg  Military 
College  a  handsome  youth  of  16  years.  His  inborn  tastes  tor  debate 
and  decla^mation  have  already  declared  themselves,  and  Jolm  Daniel 
has  been  selected  to  represent  his  class.  The  world  was  still  thrill- 
ing with  the  blood-stamed  story  of  Balaklava  when  Daniel  rose  to 
his  feet  and-  with  impassioned  eloquence  recited  to  his  auditors  a 

Eoem  new  to  most  of  them — Tennyson's  immortal  "Charge  of  the 
light  Brigade." 

"Forward  the  Light  Brigade  I  •* 
Was  there  a  man  dismayed? 
Not  tho*  the  soldier  knew 

Some  one  had  blundered— 
Thelr*8  not  to  make  reply; 
Thelr's  not  to  reason  why; 
Their's  but  to  do  and  die ; 
Into  the  Valley  of  Death 
Rode  the  six  hundred. 

Already  the  souls  of  Vir^nians  were  stirred  by  somber  premoni- 
tions, and  it  is  easy  to  realize  in  fancy  how  these  splendid  stanzas, 
hot  from  the  heart  of  this  beautiful  young  orator,  may  have  pealed 
into  their  ears  vague  prophecies  of  the  coming  storm — of  Jackson 
and  the,  Stonewall  Brigade,  of  Lee  and  the  Army  of  Northern 
Virginia. 

l^o  more  years  of  peace  were  vouchsafed  our  country,  and  in 
these  years  Daniel  gained  new  and  priceless  visions  of  life  and  let- 
ters. From  1825  to  1828  the  great  Latinist,  George  Long,  had 
labored  at  the  University  of  Virginia  to  found  a  school  of  the  Clas- 
^  sical  Languages  and  Literatures.  When  he  resigned  his  chair  to  return 
to  England  his  mantle  fell  on  the  shoulders  of  a  young  Virginian, 
the  most  brilliant  of  his  pupils,  Gessner  Harrison.  Thirty  years  oi 
service  for  his  alma  mater  had  left  Gessner  Harrison  poor  m  purse 
but  rich  in  scholarship,  in  experience,  in  the  love  of  his  old  students, 
in  the  esteem  of  his  colleagues,  in  the  admiration  of  men  of  learn- 
ing, in  the  confidence  of  Virginians  and  of  the  whole  South.  His 
oxtended  knowledge  of  the  educational  situation  in  the  Southern 
States  assured  him  that  a  great  work  awaited  the  man  who  should 
establish  a  high-class  preparatory  academjr  for  students  desirous 
of  adequate  training  for  a  course  of  university  studies.  In  1859  he 
resigned  his  professorship  and  organized  such  an  academy,  occupy- 
ing for  the  first  year  rented  quarters  at  Locust  Grove,  near  Green- 
wood, in  Albemarle  County,  and  then  removing  to  a  purchased  es- 
tate called  Belmont,  in  Nelson  County.  Daniel,  with  his  high  ambi- 
tions, was  at  once  drawn  to  this  man,  the  greatest  classicsu  master 
of  his  generation  in  America.    Entering  the  new  academy  at  Locust 
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GToy«  and  following  the  headmaster  to  Belmont,  he  came  under  the 
inspiration  of  a  teacher  of  rare  sagacity  and  power,  a  man  who 
added  the  graces  of  the  Christian  to  the  culture  of  the  scholar.  We 
have  no  means  after  so  many  troubled  years  of  evaluating  the  spe- 
cific influences  of  this  school  upon  Daniel's  intellectual  tastes  and 
modes  of  thought.  One  of  the  schoolboys  of  that  day  writes  thus 
pleasantly  about  him: 

John  Daniers  principal  claim  to  distinction  at  school  was  his  wonderful  dex- 
terity in  the  game  of  bandy.  He  was  by  all  odds  the  best  player  in  the  school. 
His  other  big  activity  was  in  the  d^ating  society,  and  at  the  end  of  the  session 
he  was  the  orator,  John  Selden  being  the  essayist.  Daniel  had  the  same  qual- 
ity then  as  subsequently  of  carrying  away  his  audience  by  his  rhetoric,  his 
splendid  musical  voice,  and  his  wonderfully  handsome  features.  He  was 
already  an  accomplished  elocutionist 

Another  schoolfellow,  one  of  his  more  intimate  friends,  adds  to 
the  little  picture  some  very  telling  strokes : 

John  Daniel  was  q  dignified  youth,  but  full  of  comradery.  Yet  he  never 
allowed  this  to  interfere  with  his  work,  being  a  good  and  close  student,  already 
ambitious  to  fit  himself  for  a  great  career  as  a  lawyer  and  orator.  There  was 
never  a  squarer  boy;  his  mere  presence  was  a  check  to  ribaldry  and  black- 
guardism. He  had  the  divine  gift  of  being  fair  to  his  opponents,  but  he  de- 
manded a  return  in  Idnd.  If  he  had  not  become  a  great  man  and,  better  still, 
a  greatly  loved  man,  all  schoolboy  signs  would  have  failed.  I  loved  him  then 
and  now  revere  his  memory.  ^ 

There'you  have  him  before  you,  a  square  boy,  a  high-minded  boy, 
an  ambitious  boy,  a  gifted  boy — ready  to  ripen  under  the  fervid 
heat  and -strife  of  war  into  a  valiant  soldier  and  a  true  patriot. 

The  fateful  spring  of  1861  saw  the  storm  of  war  burst  over  Vir- 
ginia. Daniel  withdrew  from  the  academy,  returned  to  his  home  in 
Lynchburg,  and  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  Wise  Troop  of  Cavalry, 
then  recruiting  in  his  native  city.  His  knowledge  of  tactics  gained 
in  the  Lynchburg  Military  College  soon  brought  him  a  commission. 
On  the  8th  of  May,  1861,  he  was  appointed  second  lieutenant  in  the 
Provisional  Army  of  Virjginia,  was  assigned  to  duty  with  Company 
0,  Twenty-seventh  Virginia  Infantry,  the  nucleus  of  the  famous 
Stonewall  Brigade,  and  was  ordered  to  report  to  Harpers  Ferry  to 
Lieut.  Col.  Thomas  J.  Jackson.  There  he  spent  several  busy  weeks 
as  drillmaster. 

Our  next  dicture  of  him  comes  from  the  historic  battle  ground  of 
Bull  Run.  Already  he  had  been  hit  twice.  Once  a  flying  fragment 
from  an  exploded  shell  struck  his  head,  but  his  cap  saved  him  from 
serious  hurt.  Again  a  spent  bullet  struck  him  full  in  the  breast  and 
felled  him  to  the  ground;  this  time  it  was  the  metal  button  on  his 
coat  which  saved  him.  Presently,  in  a  fierce  charge,  the  regimental 
color  sergeant  was  shot  down.  Daniel  sprang  to  his  side,  seized  the 
standard,  waved  it  aloft,  and  with  it  pressed  forward  until  relieved 
by  command.  Then  a  rifle  bullet  found  him,  and,  shot  through  the 
left  hip,  he  fell  to  the  earth.  Using  two  muskets  as  crutches  he  limped 
from  the  field,  and  was  later  borne  away  and  sent  to  his  home  in 
Lynchburg,  where  for  several  weeks  he  remained  on  a  bed  of  fevered 
suffering. 

Another  picture  comes  to  us.  His  gallant  conduct  at  Bull  Run 
secured  him  well-deserved  promotion.  He  is  now  first  lieutenant  and 
adjutant  of  his  regiment.  Eleventh  Virginia  Infantry.  Lee  had 
outgeneraled  McClellan,  crossed  the  Potomac,  and  advanced  into 
Maryhmd.    With  his  wonted  audacfty  he  had  divided  his  little  army, 
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although  in  the  presence  of  a  superior  force  of  the  enemy,  had  sent 
Jackson  back  to  reduce  Harpers  Ferry,  and  with  Longstreet  was 
awaiting  Jackson's  return.  His  purpose  was  first  to  cnSh  McClel- 
lan  by  tne  simultaneous  impact  or  his  two  victorious  corps  and  then, 
marching  upon  Washington,  dictate  an  honorable  peace  beneaUi  the 
Dome  of  the  National  CSpitol.  Suddenly,  after  nightfall  of  the  13th 
of  September,  1862,  the  news  comes  that  by  some  fatal  error  on 
the  part  of  Lee's  staff  the  copy  of  his  general  orders  sent  to  D.  H. 
Hill  had  been  (^uplicated ;  that  one  of  the  two  copies  had  been  lost  at 
Frederick,  found  by  a  Union  civilian,  and  placed  in  McClellan's 
hands. 

The  emergency  was  frightful.  If  McClelland  had  been  capable  of 
swift  and  vigorous  action  it  would  have  been  easv  for  him  to  occupy 
the  mountain  passes,  thrust  his  army  between  the  divided  corps  of 
Jackson  and  Longstreet,  and  annihilate  Lee  in  detail.  Grev  troops 
were  hurried  back  to  Cramptons  and  Turners  Gaps,  and  to  the  latter 
point  Daniel's  regiment  was  sent.  The  Federal  assault  upon  this 
position  began  at  7  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  14:th  of  September, 
1862 — one  Confederate  brigade  defending  the  pass  against  18  Fed- 
eral brigades.  The  southerners  were  pressed  slowly  back  and  back. 
The  general  was  killed ;  the  men  were  utterly  exhausted.  But  before 
their  adversaries  could  utilize  their  advantage  Confederate  reinforce- 
ments came  up,  darkness  fell,  and  the  day  was  saved. 

It  is  in  the  midst  of  this  desperate  and  unequal  conflict  that  we  get 
our  new  picture  of  Daniel.  He  stands  in  line  of  battle  guarding  me 
mountain  pass  and,  as  he  shifts  his  pistol  from  one  hand  to  "the  other, 
the  bullet  from  a  Federal  rifle  perforates  the  hand  that  grasps  the 
weapon  and  flattens  itself  against  the  pistol  stock.  Daniel  slipped  his 
unwounded  hand  into  his  pocket,  drew  out  and  opened  his  pocket 
knife,  then  coolly  slit  the  skin  of  his  hand  and  picked  the  bullet  out. 
When  the  days  of  peace  returned  he  had  it  mounted  as  a  watch 
charm,  and  wore  it  for  a  souvenir  of  this  heroic  day.  Luckily  no 
bones  were  broken,  but  the  "^ound  was  too  serious  to  be  tampered 
with,  and  Daniel  was  again  perforce  off  duty  for  many  weeks. 

One  more  picture — the  date  is  March,  1863.  Our  iJoy  soldier  is  a 
major  now — ^major  at  20  in  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  assist- 
ant adjutant  general,  and  a  member  of  Gren.  Early's  staff.  No  Lynch- 
burger  needs  to  be  told  who  Jubal  Early  was ;  dour  old  fighter,  with 
his  grim  air  and  his  rasping  tongue,  and  behind  it  all  a  heart  compact 
of  pure  courage  and  kindliness  and  honor  and  .truth.  Daniel  himself 
has  sketched  him  for  us — ^"  a  man  of  peace  before  the  war,  a  man 
of  battles  during  the  war,  a  hero  in  fidelity  and  fortitudes  after  the 
war,  and  the  very  incarnation  of  its  glorious  memories."  They  were 
both  your  fellow  townsmen  and  you  can  picture  them  side  by  side — 
the  bearded  old  warrior  and  the  young  staff  oflicer  with  his  classic 
face  and  his  patrician  air.  Abrupt,  rough,  peremptory,  formidable 
Early  whips  out  one  of  his  usual  oaths  and  orders  Daniel  upon  some 
urgent  duty.  The  young  adjutant  drew  himself  to  attention,  looked 
the  old  general  squarely  in  the  eye,  and  with  perfect  courtesy  and 
calm  answered — 

General,  when  you  address  me  as  one  gentieman  should  address  another,  1 
win  obey  your  orders ;  but  not  otherwise. 

The  bullets  of  Bull  Run  and  Boonsboro  were  nothing  to  this.  But 
Early  was  too  true  a  man,  too  good  a  soldier,  not  to  see  his  own  fault 
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and  make  swift  amends.  The  relation  of  general  and  staff  officer 
grew  into  a  devoted  friendship,  and  in  that  splendid  eulogy  pro- 
nomiced  by  Daniel  above  Early's  open  grave  we  hear  the  voice  not 
of  a  subordinate  recounting  the  exploits  of  his  honored  chieftain; 
not  of  a  comrade,  sharer  of  ten  thousand  glorious  memories  j  but  the 
voice  of  a  loval  and  loving  son,  who  heaps  laurels  and  rams  tears 
upon  his  dieaa  father's  beloved  form. 

We  must  hurry  on  down  the  long  gallery  of  these  heroic  scenes; 
time  presses  and  I  can  make  room  for  but  one  more  picture  from  this 

Eeriod  of  Daniel's  life.  We  pass  Fredericksburg,  Wmchester,  Gettys- 
urg;  splendid  settings  as  they  were  for  the  valorous  deeds  of  Early 
and  Early's  Division,  they  may  not  detain  us.  The  time  is  the  spring- 
tide of  1864;  the  place  the  Wilderness  of  Spottsylvania.  Amid  these 
dim  thickets,  where  the  battle  smoke  and  blood  reek  of  Chancellors- 
ville  seemed  still  to  linger^  Lee  and  his  immortal  Army  of  Northern 
Virginia  were  at  grips  with  Grant,  the  most  formidable  of  all  his 
adversaries.  It  was  the  campaign  in  which  Lee's  gaunt  grey  line 
faced  by  overwhelming  forces  killed  and  disabled  more  of  their 
enemies  than  the  total  of  their  own  numbers.  Here  on  the  6th  of 
May,  1864,  Daniel  saw  a  southern  colonel  shot  dead  and  his  regiment 
thrown  into  confusion.  Prompt  action  was  needed ;  Daniel  spurred 
his  horse  to  the  front,  reformed  the  broken  lines  under  a  terrific  fire, 
and  was  about  to  lead  them  again  into  the  fight.  Just  at  this  critical 
moment  a  hostile  bullet  stru<i  him  down ;  me  dauntless  young  Vir- 

?;inian  dropped  from  his  saddle,  his  thigh  bone  shattered  and  the 
e^loral  artery  severed  by  the  ball.  He  dragged  himself  for  shelter 
behind  a  fallen  log  and  there,  with  no  surgeon  in  reach,  he  found 
himself  hopeless  of  rescue  and  fast  bleeding  to  death.  With  rare 
presence  oi  mind  he  imwound  from  his  waist  the  silken  sash  that 
fiihowed  his  military  rank  and  improvised  a  tourniquet  for  the  injured 
limb.  His  life  was  thus  saved,  but  his  soldier's  career  was  closed. 
No  more  campaigns,  no  more  battles,  ho  more  promotions ;  but  out 
of  those  heroic  days  he  brought  what  he  deemed  the  most  honorable 
of  all  his  titles — ^major  in  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia.  Then 
Appomattox  came  and  the  first  period  of  Daniel's  life  was  ended. 

SECOND  PERIOD. 

Peace  once  more ;  arms  stacked  and  battle  flags  furled ;  Virginia 
one  great  imi)overished,  hoof -beaten  desert;  but  still  men  called  it 
peace !  The  veterans  oi  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  were  sum- 
moned to  take  up  life  anew — to  mould  the  shattered  fragments  again 
into  strength  and  wholeness.  A  few,  desperate  of  the  future,  sank 
into  despondency  and  inaction;  that  was  not  John  Daniel's  way.  A 
few  abandoned  Virginia  and  made  for  themselves  new  lives  in  sister 
States  or  forei^  lands;  neither  was  that  John  Daniel's  way.  Lee 
had  declared  hmiself  resolute  to  "  abide  the  fortunes  and  share  the 
fate  of  my  own  people." 

And  Daniel  thought  like  Lee.  Inherited  aptitudes  and  family 
traditions  marked  out  for  Daniel  his  one  sure  path.  That  path  he 
followed  for  his  country's  great  good  and  his  own  great  glory. 

John  Daniel  was  the  son  of  an  able  lawyer  and  distinguished  judge. 
William  Daniel,  jr.,  after  a  brilliant  career  at  the  bar,  revealing  lofty 
standards  of  character  and  rare  abilities,  was  dlected  in  1846,  at  the 
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age  of  40  years,  to  a  seat  upon  Virginia's  court  of  last  resort,  the 
Supreme  diurt  of  Appeals,  and  there  served  his  State  with  diligence 
and  distinction  until  m  May,  1865,  the  Federal  President  abolished 
the  self-organized  government  of  the  Commonwealth  and  set  up 
Francis  H.  Pierpont  as  provisional  governor  of  Virginia. 

John  Daniel  was  also  the  grandson  of  a  great  lawyer.  William 
Daniel,  sr.,  was  a  man  of  distinction  and  power,  the  friend  and  asso- 
ciate of  James  Madison,  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Circuit  Court  of 
Virginia,  and  as  such  a  member  of  the  General  Court,  which  until 
1851  exercised  the  fimctions  of  our  present  Court  of  Appeals.  His 
luminous  and  vigorous  opinions  are  still  quoted,  and  his  name  stands 
high  in  the  judicial  history  of  Virginia  for  clear  vision  and  incor- 
ruptible integrity. 

With  such  forbears  John  Daniel  seemed  predestinated  for  the  pro- 
fession of  the  lawyer. 

By  the  autumn  of  1865  the  University  of  Virginia  had  been  re- 
habilitated out  of  the  private  means  of  its  faculty,  and  on  the  1st  of 
October  it  was  again  opened  for  students.  More  than  two  hundred 
men  presented  themselves  for  admission,  most  of  them  Confederate 
veterans,  and  among  these  came  John  Daniel,  limping  on  his  crutch. 
The  head  of  the  law  school  of  that  day  was  John  JB.  Minor,  the  man 
of  whom  Daniel  said  in  after  years — 

I  do  not  l)elleve  his  superior  as  a  law  teacher  ever  existed.  Patience,  pru- 
dence, and  punctuality;  concentration  and  continuous  attention  to  the  business 
In  hand ;  Infinite  tact  and  painstaking ;  sweetness  of  temper,  mild  and  winning 
manner,  unfailing  courtesy  and  consideration,  and  modesty  withal — ^wlth  what 
long  and  laborious  fidelity  has  he  exercised  these  virtues. 

Such  was  the  man  at  whose  feet  John  Daniel  sat  during  the  session 
of  1865-66.  The  methods  of  instruction  developed  by  ?i:of.  Minor 
exerted  a  powerful  influence  on  Daniel's  professional  life.  I  am  told 
by  competent  authority  that  his  own  writings  are  penetrated  through 
and  through  with  the  high  philosophy  of  jurisprudence,  and  one  of 
his  dictums  was  the  simple  summary  of  his  old  teacher's  practice : 

Take  care  of  the  principles  and  the  cases  will  take  care  of  themiselves. 

In  the  fall  of  1866  John  Daniel  entered  upon  the  practice  of  the 
law  in  partnership  with  his  father,  who  survived  until  1873.  He  was 
in  the  prime  of  his  intellectual  powers,  being  only  24  years  old ;  and 
although  his  wounds  never  ceased  to  ache,  they  had  not  then  impaired 
his  general  health  or  abated  his  natural  vigor  of  body  or  of  mind. 
He  was  endowed  by  nature  with  rare  eloquence,  beautiful  features, 
a  youthful  figure  of  slendemess  and  grace,  a  melodious  voice,  dra- 
matic action,  and  that  inward  fire  of  regulated  passion  which  radiates 
heat  through  the  eye,  the  countenance,  the  gesture  of  the  genuine 
orator  and  kindles  into  flame  the  emotion  of  his  audience.  The  in- 
fluence of  good  teachers,  of  a  cultured  home,  of  a  social  order  not 
oblivious  of  the  things  of  the  mind,  not  yet  infected  with  the  virus 
of  materialistic  greed,  had  taught  him  to  know  books  and  to  love 
them,  had  given  him  fellowship  with  those  who  live  the  life  of  the 
spirit.  The  experience  of  four  years  of  war,  of  camp  and  march,  of 
tented  field  and  battle  line,  had  taught  him  to  know  men  and  to  love 
them,  had  given  him  folJowship  with  those  that  tread  patiently  the 
dusty  highway  of  our  daily  life.  Fresh  from  the  teachings  of  a  man 
whom  he  described  as  among  the  "  masters  of  him  who  seeks  himself 
to  master  the  jurisprudence  of  the  English-speaking  family,"  and 
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|>enetrated  with  the  lofty  conceptions  of  legal  ethics  illustrated  in  the 
lives  of  his  own  progenitors  he  entered  upon  the  profession  of  his 
own  choice  with  those  exalted  ideals  which  touched  to  noblest  issues 
the  conduct  of  his  entire  public  career.  Listen  for  a  minute  to  his 
creed :    .  v 

The  great  lawyers,  whether  at  the  bar  or  on  the  bench,  have  been  the  men 
who  stood  for  great  moral  principles  and  impressed  them  into  the  spirit  of  the 
law.  The  law,  indeed,  is  the  public  conscience,  uttered  as  the  public  will,  and 
sanctioned  by  the  public  power.  It  deals  with  rights  in  order  to  defend  and 
preserve  them.  It  deals  with  wrongs  in  order  to  repair  or  prevent  them.  It 
ends  in  justice,  and  Justice  means  peace  and  honor. 

It  is  Daniel's  highest  distinction  that  his  life,  both  professional 
and  public,  conformed  to  this  exalted  creed.  Not  without  insight  did 
his  great  coUea^e,  Senator  Root,  of  New  York,  pay  to  his  character 
this  eloquent  tribute : 

Above  all  the  men  whom  I  have  ever  known  he  created  an  atmosphere  which 
lifted  up  those  about  him  to  the  high  plane  of  his  own  noble  purpose. 

One  more  thin^  must  be  said  of  Daniel;  despite  his  affluent  elo- 
quence he  was  an  mdef  atigable,  a  prodigious  worKer.  Too  many  men 
endowed  with  gifts  like  his,  facile  and  fluent  speakers,  trust  to  thei'* 
gift  and  neglect  that  arduous  toil,  that  profound  study,  which  can 
alone  give  to  their  utterances  permanence  and  value.  Into  this  error 
Daniel  never  fell.  He  bestowed  upon  his  cases  before  the  courts  that 
detailed  analysis  and  searching  investigation  which  made  him  mas- 
ter of  all  their  complexities  and  rendered  him  well-nigh  irresistible, 
whether  as  advocate  or  jurist.  He  prepared  himself  tor  his  debates 
in  the  Senate  with  the  same  scrupulous  care,  and  with  the  same  deep 
and  prolonged  meditation ;  and  the  result  is  that  his  orations  before 
tihat  great  body  are  documents  not  for  to-day  only  but  for  all  time. 

"  He  did  not  speak  on  many  subjects,"  said  Senator  Lodge.  "  He  was  not  an 
incessant  talker.  But  upon  any  topic  which  engaged  his  attention  he  spoke 
copiously  and  weU,  and  never  failed  to  show  that  he  had  thought  much  and  in- 
dependently upon  the  questions  involved.  He  liked  large  Issues  because  they 
offered  the  widest  opportunity  for  speculation  as  to  causes  and  for  visions  of 
the  future.  This  reach  of  mind  made  hira  an  American  In  the  largest  sense, 
and  showed  clearly  in  that  note  of  Intense  patriotism  which  sounded  so  strongly 
In  his  formal  addresses." 

Only  such  an  assiduous  worker  as  Daniel  could  have  found  time  in 
the  thick  of  a  large  and  growing  practice  for  the  composition  of  the 
two  works  which  he  added  to  the  literature  of  his  profession.  The 
first  of  these  on  the  "  Law  of  Attachments  under  the  Code  of  Vir- 
ginia," published  in  1869,  less  than  three  years  after  his  entrance 
upon  the  practice,  while  little  more  than  a  useful  compilation,  met  a 
genuine  professional  need  and  has  ever  since  been  constantly  used  as 
a  standard  authority  before  the  Virginia  courts.  The  second  work, 
a  masterly  treatise  on  "  Negotiable  Instruments,"  published  in  1876, 
was  the  fruit  of  eight  years  of  arduous  and  unassisted  labor.  Daniel 
went  back  in  his  studies  to  the  original  authorities  and  the  records 
of  the  courts,  pursuing  his  researches  in  the  great  law  libraries  not 
of  Virginia  only,  but  of  the  other  States  of  the  Union  as  well.  The 
work  is  ranked  by  competent  jurists  among  the  few  great  philosophic 
dissertations  on  the  law  contributed  by  America  to  legal  literature. 
It  has  passed  through  five  editions  and  remains  to-day  the  great  ex- 
position of  its  theme — ^without  an  equal,  without  even  a  rival.  Men 
who  know  Daniel  by  this  book  only  regret  that  he  abandoned  the 
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law  for  the  seductions  of  politics,  and  believe  that  if  he  had  been 
faithful  to  his  first  mistress  his  fame  as  a  jurist  would  have  surpassed 
his  renown  as  a  Senator. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected,  however,  that  a  man  with  Daniel's 
forensic  powers,  living  in  an  epoch  when  all  the  defenses  of  civiliza- 
tion in  the  South  seemed  to  be  threatened^  summoned  by  his  fellow 
citizens  to  lead  them  in  a  moral  war  for  social  and  political  independ- 
ence, could  withhold  his  hand.  He  served  in  the  House  ^f  Delegates 
of  Virginia  from  1869  to  1872  and  in  the  State  Senate  from  1874  to 
1881.  The  problem  of  the  readjustment  of  the  State  debt  had  by 
that  time  become  the  vital  problem  of  Virginia  politics.  The  read- 
justers  among  the  Democrats,  making  common  cause  with  the  Ee- 
publicans,  promulgated  a  plan  for  the  forcible  scaling  down  of  the 
bonded  debt  of  Virginia,  and  selected  as  their  candidate  for  governor 
a  Virginian  of  ancient  lineage,  brilliant  talents,  and  aggressive  elo- 

Juence — ^William  E.  Cameron,  of  Petersburg,  Va.  The  regular 
)emocrats  turned  to  Daniel,  who  imder  the  compulsion  of  a  pro- 
found sense  of  dutv  accepted  the  leadership  of  a  forlorn  hope.  The 
campaign  which  roUowed  was  the  most  thrilling  in  the  political 
history  of  Virginia.  The  ablest  men  in  the  Commonwealth  threw 
themselves  heart  and  soul  into  the  struggle,  and  Daniel  led  his  forces 
with  knightly  courtesy  and  magnetic  eloquence.  Men  crowded  in 
thousands  around  the  platforms  from  whicn  he  spoke,  and  hung  en- 
tranced upon  his  golden  periods.  He  was  no  match  for  Cameron  in 
the  roiigh  and  tumble  contests  of  the  stump,  nor  did  he  attempt  to 
meet  his  keen  and  aggressive  adversary  on  the  low  plane  of  sophis- 
tical argument  and  equivocal  honesty,  Daniel  lifted  the  debate  into 
the  high  air  of  spotless  honor  and  stainless  rectitude,  and  so  con- 
ducted it  as  to  win  not  the  votes  of  his  coimtrymen  in  the  pending 
election  but  the  deathless  allegiance  of  their  consciences  and  their 
sonls.  The  result  of  the  conflict  is  blown  to  all  men ;  Cameron  be- 
came the  governor  of  Virginia;  Daniel  became  the  leader  and  com- 
mander of  the  Virginians.  From  that  day  forward  there  was  no 
office  of  the  Commonwealth — ^whether  of  trust,  or  honor,  or  emolu- 
ment— which  John  Daniel  could  not  have  had  tor  the  asking.  From 
that  day  forward  there  was  no  platform  in  Virginia  which  the 
"  Lame  jLion  of  Lynchburg  '*  coula  tread  without  evoking  a  storm 
of  loving  applause. 

Evenheiore  the  end  of  Cameron's  term  Daniel's  reward  came  to 
him.  He  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1884  and  served  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  from  1886  to  1887.  In  1886  he  was  promoted  to  the 
United  States  Senate  and  was  reelected  in  1892,  in  1898,  in  1904,  and 
last  in  1910,  the  year  of  his  death,  he  was  chosen  by  imanimous  vote 
for  a  fifth  term  of  six  years.  When  he  died  he  was  the  ranking 
Democratic  member  of  the  Senate,  and  in  that  august  body  there 
were  only  four  men  who  could  show  a  longer  period  of  continuous 
service.  No  other  Virginian  in  all  history  had  ever  approached  this 
record.  What  State  has  ever  more  richly  recompensed  the  defeated 
advocate  of  a  lost  cause?  It  is  pleasant  to  record  here  a  brief  extract 
from  the  beautiful  eulogy  which  appeared  in  the  Norfolk  Virginian 
the  morning  after  Daniel's  death,  and  to  know  that  this  just  and  elo- 
quent tribute  came  from  the  pen  of  his  old-time  adversary,  ex-Gov. 
William  E.  Cameron : 

Daniel's  brUUant  record  as  a  soldier,  his  commanding  figure  and  classic  face, 
his  meUownesB  of  tongue  and  grace  of  gesture,  and  a  gift  of  oratory  which 
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teoKft^  UP  flBseptJel  equality  of  natural  grace  or  cultared  flaish — all  these  l>e- 
spoke  for  tifni  Initial  papnlartty ;  tmt  neitlier  ^ne  nor  ali  of  these  |)leaslng  attri- 
butes would  have  sufficed  to  establish  4)r  ^rotraot  bis  priauicjr  la  the  ipuUllc 
heart  through  the  trying  political  vicissitudes  of  so  many  eventful  jears  had 
he  been  wanting  in  those  elements  of  character  that  owe  nothing  to  chance 
«Bd  yield  BotfalDg  to  (^ange — courage  wiCslterteg,  iTHith  unquestioned,  honor 
beyoml  taint  or  temptation,  and  a  civic  conscience  as  sensitive  as  that  which 
fniided  ami  yarded  the  conduct  of  the  prlTate  gentleman. 

WoT^^  Ikkfi  thfi^e  «iie  no  less  hoaonible  to  hUn  who  writes  than  to 
him  of  whom  they  are  written.  It  was  Dani/d'fi  merit  to  aoeept  dc^ 
<eat  widiout  rancor.  It  was  Oameron^s  distine tion  to  reco^ze  the 
essential  greatness  and  nobility  of  his  adversary. 

TVentj  years  of  arduous  professional  labor  had  done  mudi  to  pre- 
pare Dapiel  for  the  wider  field  of  action  upon  which  he  was  now  to 
^^ter,  His  knowledge  of  law,  or  historv,  of  politics,  of  government 
had  been  enriched  by  wide  reading^  and  profound  oieditatiosi.  The 
youthful  exuberance  of  his  rhetoric  showed  already  marks  of  the 
pruning  knife,  and  his  orations  be^an  to  approach  that  moid  of 
monumental  dignity  and  beaijty  which  arrested  attention  and  won 
adherents  even  in  the  Senate  pf  the  United  States.  I  fancy  that 
John  Daniel  would  have  named  Thomas  Jefferson  as  the  sreateat 
American  statesman ;  certainly  his  own  political  instincts  and  ideals 
were  largely  those  which  Jefferson  had  caused  to  prevail.  Like  Jef- 
ferson^ be  trusted  the  people  of  his  country,  because  by  close  intimacy 
and  wide  experience  he  had  found  them  worthy  of  trust  aaid  believed 
them  also  worthy  of  freedom  and  political  power.  His  abiding  faith 
in  the  honesty  or  his  fellow  citizens,  his  rooted  belief  in  their  common 
sense,  his  trust  in  the  appeal  to  the  educated  reason  of  the  voters,  his 
assurance  that  human  society  is  capable  of  indefinite  advancement 
in  virtue  and  uprightness,  his  firm  conviction  that  majorities  rule 
not  by  might  alone  but  of  right  as  well^  made  of  Thomas  Jefferson 
the  typical  American  and  the  like  qualities  made  of  John  Daniel  the 
typical  Jeffersonian  Democrat. 

As  his  colleagues  said  of  Daniel,  he  was  not  an  incessant  talker; 
but  when  he  talked  the  Senate  listened,  for  he  never  spoke  unless  he 
had  something  to  say.  He  dealt  as  a  rule  with  great  questions  and 
s^ke  only  after  careful  preparation  and  prolonged  meditation  upon 
his  theme.  These  questions  he  handled  in  such  masterly  fashion, 
with  argument  so  convincing,  with  eloquence  so  persuasive,  with  a 
temper  so  lofty  and  serene,  that  his  discourses  will  long  remain 
documents  worthy  of  admiration  and  study.  His  argument  against 
the  force  bill  of  1890,  his  exposition  of  the  Monroe  doctrine  upon  the 
occasion  of  Cleveland's  Venezuelan  message,  his  plea  for  congressional 
recognition  of  the  belligerency  of  Cuba,  are  permanent  additions  to 
American  political  literature.  In  each  case  he  dealt  with  a  problem 
of  great  and  abiding  interest;  in  each  case  it  was  necessary  to  set 
forth  in  clear  order  a  vast  complex  of  facts  and  to  carry  a  long  train 
of  intricate  argument  to  a  convincing  end ;  in  eacdi  case  it  was  Daniel's 
aim  to  crystallize  his  conclusion  in  some  memorable  phraae,  which 
should  make  permanent  lodgment  in  the  minds  of  his  hearers*  It  is 
only  by  careful  reading  of  these  documents  that  we  come  to  appreciate 
their  luminous  cfeamess,  their  energetic  foroefulness,  their  perfect 
artistry.   Here  are  (t  few  samples  ofhis  method;  but  rwxember  th$^ 
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they  are  samples  only  and  give  you  no  adequate  conception  of  the 
vigor  and  the  oeauty  of  the  whole. 
Of  the  force  bUl: 

Behind  this  biU  crouches  the  empire.  *  *  *  It  is  not  by  anything  I  saj 
that  I  hope  to  affect  a  vote.  But  these  sacred  principles  of  American  liberty 
neither  came  from  me  nor  derive  any  sanction  by  me.  They  are  my  right,  thegr 
are  my  people's  rights,  they  are  my  country's  rights.  They  have  flowed  down 
fh>m  the  headwaters  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.;  they  have  been  achieved  by  the 
battles  of  a  thousand  years;  and  that  for  which  our  country  Is  most  famous 
is  the  fact  that  it  has  been  the  sternest  and  the  truest  of  that  race  in  their 
defense. 

Of  possible  war  with  Spain : 

It  is  said  that  this  means  war.  I  deny  it.  I  do  not  wish  to  see  the  American 
people  involved  in  war.  I  look  upon  war  as  one  of  the  greatest  calamities  that 
can  befall  the  human  race.  But  there  is  one  other  much  greater  calamity,  and 
that  is  for  the  high  public  spirit  of  a  nation  to  be  so  deadened  that  it  can  look 
upon  plunder  and  pillage  and  murder  and  arson  with  indifference  and  can  stifle 
the  truth  for  venal  considerations.  It  is  worse  than  war  for  the  public  ^irlt 
of  that  nation  to  be  so  deadened  that  it  hesitates  or  delays  one  instant  to  go 
forward  and  to  do  any  act  of  high  and  great  Justice  because  of  fear  of  war. 

Of  the  Monroe  doctrine : 

With  us  are  the  law  and  the  prophets,  and  behind  us  are  the  intelligent,  patient, 
and  patriotic  masses  of  a  great  people,  whose  approval  of  American  principHes  is 
unmistakable.  I  fully  agree  with  those  who  caution  us  against  inflammatory 
and  irritating  speeches.  •  •  •  But  common  sense  looks  at  facts  as  they  are, 
and  it  is  a  fact  so  plain  that  he  who  runs  may  read  that  this  Nation  will  not 
recede  from  the  Monroe  doctrine.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  of  us  who  have  time- 
honored  principles  to  vindicate,  an  obvious  and  wise  policy  to  subserve,  and  a 
noble,  aspiring  nation  to  uphold  in  its  dignity  as  the  paramount  power  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  to  speak  in  whispers,  to  start  at  shadows,  or  to  mope 
in  pusillanimous  silence  when  the  corridors  of  the  Capitol  are  ringing  with 
denunciations  of  our  course,  and  with  lU-conceived  belittlements  of  our  fixed 
faith. 

Not  the  least  interesting  outcome  of  DaniePs  senatorial  career  is 
the  steady  development  in  his  own  nature  of  that  spirit  of  high- 
hearted Americanism  which  made  him  in  his  later  years  a  great 
national  figure  in  our  public  life.  So  gradual  was  the  change  that  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  he  himself  was  conscious  of  that  tidal 
stream  in  his  own  soul,  which  bore  him  forward  into  new  seas  of 
emotion  and  belief.  It  is  when  we  read  his  public  utterances  in  their 
chronological  order  that  we  come  to  see  how  far  the  Federal  Senator 
has  voyaged  from  the  port  whence  the  Confederate  major  first  set 
sail.  It  would  be  too  long  to  trace  out  his  route  in  its  completeness: 
we  can  spare  time  to  look  at  only  a  few  of  the  landmarks  left  by  him 
along  the  shore. 

Here  is  Daniel  the  law  student  of  1866,  final  orator  of  the  Jeffer- 
son Society  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  as  he  makes  his  valedic- 
tory to  his  fellow  students : 

From  first  to  last  Virginia  was  foremost  in  the  picture  by  the  flashing  of  the 
guns,  and  though  her  fair  domain  has  been  reddened  with  the  heart's  blood  of 
her  children  and  blaclcened  with  the  ashes  of  happy  homesteads,  we  rejoice 
today  as  we  rebuild  our  ruins  and  scatter  roses  o*er  our  brothers'  graves  that 
all  have  preserved  unstained  their  sacred  honor. 

Here  is  the  Daniel  of  1877,  now  a  member  of  the  State  Senate, 
speaking  from  the  same  platform  and  once  more  to  an  audience  or 
students: 

Bevere  the  past;  but  remember  that  we  cap  not  live  in  it.  As  Christ  said 
of  the  Sabbath,  so  mdy  we  say  of  the  past — ^it  was  made  for  man,  not  man 
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for  it  •  •  •  We  failed  to  conquer  the  form;  be  it  ours  to  strive  to  con- 
quer the  souls  of  our  Northern  brethren,  with  a  sublimer  faith,  a  more  gracious 
courage,  a  broader  magnanimity.  Magnanimity  of  the  conqueror  is  a  generous 
concession;  magnanimity  of  the  conquered  is  an  heroic  achievement  The 
form  of  Saxon  Harold  was  conquered  at  Senlac;  his  soul  lives  and  conquers 
still  in  the  blood  of  our  conquering  race. 

In  1890  he  delivered  before  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia  and 
by  their  invitation  a  discourse  on  the  life  and  character  of  Jeflferson 
Davis.  He  discussed  the  legality  of  secession  and  the  causes  of  its 
overthrow : 

The  United  States  have  beea  unified  by  natural  laws,  kindred  to  those 
which  unified  the  South  in  secession,  but  greater  because  wider  spread.  Its 
physical  constitution  answered  In  1861  for  the  Northern  mind  that  written 
constitution  to  which  the  South  appealed.  The  Mississippi  River,  natural  outlet 
to  the  sea  for  a  new-born  empire,  was  to  it  a  greater  interpreter  of  that  consti- 
tution than  the  opinions  of  statesmen  who  lived  before  the  great  republic 
spanned  the  Father  of  Waters.  ♦  ♦  ♦  We  are  not  of  the  North  but  of  the 
South;  yet  now  lilte  all  Americans  we  are  both  of  and  for  the  Union,  bound 
up  in  its  destinies,  contributing  to  its  support  seeking  its  welfare.  As  he  was 
the  hero  in  war  who  fought  the  bravest,  so  he  is  the  hero  now  who  puts  the 
past  in  its  truest  light  does  justice  to  all,  and  knows  no  foe  but  him  who 
revives  the  hates  of  a  bygone  generation. 

Six  years  later  he  is  addressing  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  on 
the  occasion  of  President  Cleveland's  Venezuelan  message: 

The  British  minister,  George  Canning,  boasted  in  1823  that  he  had  called 
the  New  World  Into  existence  to  re<lress  the  balance  of  the  Old.  If  those  who 
sympathize  with  Great  Britain  In  this  generation  possess  Canning's  prescience, 
they  must  know  that  this  Republic  will  not  permit  those  balances  to  be  dis- 
turbed by  the  weight  of  an  iron  hand,  nor  that  New  World  to  be  made  the 
prey  of  European  adventurers;  they  must  know  that  America's  answer  was 
final ;  they  must  know  that  If  all  Europe  were  to  form  itself  again  Into  a  new 
conspiracy  of  kings  to  make  spoil  of  any  portion  of  the  American  continents, 
under  any  kfnd  of  cloak  or  pretext  and  were  to  lay  hands  of  violence  for 
that  puri)ose  upon  any,  even  the  weakest  of  our  neighbors,  the  United  States 
would  rise  and  face  embattled  Europe  as  one  man,  American  sailors  would 
scourge  the  sea  from  pole  to  pole,  and  six  millions  of  American  soldiers  would 
spring  to  their  guns. 

Again  in  1900  Daniel  was  the  spokesman  of  the  Senate  at  the  joint 
assembly  of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  met  to  celebrate  the  centen- 
nial of  the  first  session  of  that  body. 

Great  peoples  are  made  of  the  mixture  of  races,  like  the  beautiful  bronzes 
which  are  composed  of  many  metals.  The  brightest  and  bravest  blood  of  the 
world's  great  races  is  mixed  In  our  blood.  This  Is  the  only  great  Nation  that 
ever  passed  through  Its  formative  conflicts  without  Inflicting  in  a  single  case 
the  penalty  of  death  for  a  political  cause.  Does  not  this  fact  alone  speak  vol- 
umes for  free  thought,  for  free  speech,  for  the  Government  of  the  people,  for 
the  high  character  of  the  American?  If  we  have  had  strife  it  has  beon  the  proud 
and  lofty  strife  of  the  brave  and  the  true,  who  can  cherish  honor,  who  can 
cherish  principle,  who  can  cherish  love,  but  who  can  not  cherish  hate.  And  be 
this  never  forgotten ;  our  only  strife  was  over  the  heritage  which  empire  foisted 
upon  our  ancestors  against  their  will  and  which  the  Republic  has  removed  for- 
ever. Great  problems  lie  before  us — race  problem,  trust  problem,  Philippine 
£)roblem.  We  may  well  view  these  and  others  with  deep  solicitude  and  anxioas 
reflection.  But  if  our  problems  be  mighty,  they  grow  out  of  our  might  and  have 
the  mighty  to  deal  with  them.  They  come  to  those  who  have  never  been  con- 
founded by  problems  and  have  never  dodged  one;  who  have  solved  problems 
just  as  great  or  greater  than  any  now  presented ;  who  have  left  them  all  behind 
with  monuments  of  their  solution  builded  over  them. 

These  citations  have  been  chosen  to  illustrate  the  gradual  evolu- 
tion of  Daniel's  conception  of  the  problems  of  American  statecraft. 
They  exhibit  also,  better  than  any  formal  analysis  could  do,  the  slow 
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transformation  of  his  oratorical  style.  That  stjrle  remained  to  the 
end  affluent,  ornate,  earnest,  serious;  the  part  of  the  jester,  the  part 
of  the  wit,  the  part  of  the  cynic,  the  part  of  the  buffoon — these  were 
not  Daniel's  parts.  But  we  may  see  how  year  by  year  useless  orna- 
ment was  pruned  away;  how  year  by  year  his  periods  were  packed 
closer  and  closer  with  thought;  how  year  by  year  he  seemed  to  lift 
his  auditors  to  higher  planes  of  feelinar  and  meditation.  What  had 
been  florid  became  simple;  what  had  oeen  intricate  became  direct: 
"What  had  been  abstract  became  concrete.  It  would  be  too  long  to 
apply  a  like  ainalysis  to  his  splendid  eulogies  of  the  great  Confederate 
leaders — of  Jackson  and  Lee  and  Davis  and  Early ;  or  to  his  addresses 
on  the  historic  events  and  figures  of  the  earlier  epoch  of  the  American 
Republic — ^the  Battle  of  lung's  Mountain,  Washington,  Jefferson, 
Pocahontas.  To  signal  out  one  or  another  for  special  praise  would 
be  invidious  when  all  are  of  merit  so  distinguished,  jeweled  with 
passages  of  consummate  beauty,  and  glowing  throughout  with  an 
mward  radiance  of  tender  loyaltv  and  devoted  patriotism.  It  is 
commonlv  said  that  Daniel  himself  ranked  his  discourse  upon  the 
Battle  01  King's  Mountain  and  his  oration  on  Lee'  as,  perhaps,  the 
happiest  of  his  formal  addresses.  Those  who  care  for  such  distinc- 
tions will  find  much  in  these  splendid  examples  of  his  eloquence  to 
justify  their  claim  to  preeminence;  but  if,  after  reading  I^e.  you 
turn  to  Washington,  or  after  reading  the  Battle  of  King's  Mountain 
you  turn  to  the  Gettysburg  Campaign,  you  may  yourself  be  tempted 
to  reverse  your  own  verdict. 

When  we  pass  from  the  study  of  Daniel's  career  in  detail  to  the 
contemplation  of  his  genius  and  character  as  a  whole,  when  we  ask 
ourselves  what  was  the  true  secret  of  his  power,  we  are  at  once  con- 
fronted with  a  fact  of  deep  significance — his  profound  ilnlikeness  to 
the  men  of  his  own  generation.  Call  the  roll  of  post-bellum  gover- 
nors, Congressmen,  Senators  from  Virginia;  you  will  find  none  like 
Daniel.  Summon  memory  to  bring  back  the  great  figures  who  have 
filled  the  stage  of  our  national  history  during  the  decades  of  his  public 
life:  you  will  find  not  one  like  Daniel.  His  heart  was  warm  and 
kind,  his  nature  affectionate  and  tender,  his  spirit  attuned  to  the 
sincerities  of  friendship ;  and  yet  there  was  in  him  a  certain  aloofness, 
a  certain  remoteness,  a  certain  withdrawing  from  the  familiar  con- 
tacts of  life.  Men  said  that  he  was  not  a  mixer;  and  yet  he  was  pre- 
eminently a  mixer ;  nearer  to  the  plain  common  people  than  to  their 
leaders;  nearer  to  the  farmer  between  the  plow  nandles  than  to  his 
colleague  in  the  Senate;  nearer  to  the  man  in  the  street  than  to  the 
judge  upon  the  bench  or  the  governor  in  his  chair  of  office.  Men  said 
that  he  was  not  a  machine  politician ;  but  in  truth  no  man  believed 
more  thoroughly  in  political  organization,  no  man  followed  more 
loyally  the  party  flag;  only  he  was  closer  in  spirit  to  the  voter  than 
to" the  candidate,  nearer  to  the  worker  at  the  polls  than  to  the  manager 
of  the  campaign.  Men  said  that  he  was  impatient  of  detail  and  in- 
different to  private  and  personal  interests;  yet  his  legal  treatises,  his 
debates  in  Congress,  his  public  addresses  demonstrate  a  passion  for 
detail,  and  his  ardent  eulogies  of  his  comrades  in  arms  show  fathom- 
less depths  of  sympathy  and  appreciation  for  his  fellow  men. 

The  differences  which  marked  him  off  from  the  other  statesmen 
of  his  own  epoch  showed  plainly  in  the  subjects  which  attracted  his 
interests  and  excited  his  enthusiasms.     With  but  two  exceptions 
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Daniel's  problems  were  the  problems  of  an  earlier  age.  The  problem 
of  enlarging  the  power  and  distinction  of  the  Nation  witnout  in- 
fringing upon  the  rights  of  the  States  to  the  amplest  measure  of 
local  self -government ;  the  problem  of  "guaranteeing  to  our  sister 
Republics  m  the  two  Americas  the  blessmgs  of  representative  gov- 
ernment, unhampered  by  European  control;  the  problem  of  extend- 
ing throughout  ooth  American  Continents  the  reign  of  righteous- 
ness and  peace,  of  prosperity  and  order,  of  free  speech  and  popular 
government — ^these  problems  and  problems  like  them  were  the  prob- 
lems which  came  near  to  his  heart.  Daniel's  problems  were  the 
problems  of  the  fathers  of  the  Republic ;  the  problems  of  Washing- 
ton and  Jefferson,  the  problems  oi  Madison  and  Monroe,  the  prob- 
lems of  the  Nation  ratner  than  of  a  party.  He  conceived  them  as 
they  might  have  conceived  them,  he  attacked  the  solution  as  they 
might  have  attacked  it.  In  this  kinship  of  the  great  men  of  a  great 
pa^  we  find  the  true  secret  of  Darnel's  strength.  Listen  n)r  a 
moment  to  the  noble  profession  of  his  political  faith : 

There  Is  something  In  this  country  greater  than  party.  There  is  something 
higher  than  a  convention  platform.  It  is  principle  and  country  and  kin<L 
Thank  God  we  are  people  of  one  language;  of  one  law;  and  of  a  spirit  that 
sticks  to  right  and  will  do  it — as  God  grants  us  to  see  the  right — regardless  of 
consequences  to  ourselves. 

The  burning  questions  of  our  modern  politics  seemed  alien  to 
Daniel  and  as  a  rule  he  eschewed  them.  "  Kace  problem,  Philippine 
problem,  trust  problem,*'  he  says  in  one  of  his  orations :  "  What  will 
you  do  with  them  ?  This  is  not  the  time^  nor  am  I  here  to  answer." 
Twice  and  twice  only  he  attacked  with  his  full  force  a  modem  ques- 
tion ;  and  on  both  questions  the  historic  evolution  of  economic  laws 
has  put  him  in  the  wrong.  ITie  one  was  the  question  of  fiat  money, 
as  it  is  called;  of  an  irredeemable  national  bank-note  currency. 
The  other  was  the  question  of  national  bimetallism,  of  the  free  coin- 
age of  silver.  Under  peculiar  industrial  conditions  and  for  a  brief 
period^  from  1851  to  1872,  international  bimetallism  §eemed  to  be  a 
defensible  proposition.  After  1872  it  steadily  lost  ground ;  the  logic 
of  facts,  more  potent  than  the  logic  of  the  schools,  was  against  it; 
in  1878  the  last  5-franc  piece  was  coined  by  the  Latin  Union  and  in- 
ternational bimetallism  came  to  its  predestinated  end.  National  bi- 
metallism never  enlisted  one  competent  defender;  yet  for  16  more 
years  this  fiscal  nightmare  tormented  America,  and  it  was  not  until 
the  closing  of  the  two  great  markets  for  silver  (the  United  States 
and  British  India)  in  1893  that  it  received  its  coup  de  grace. 
Daniel  was  weak  where  Jefferson  was  weak;  as  Jefferson  failed  to 
grasp  the  merit  of  Hamilton's  financial  measures,  so  Daniel  failed  to 
read  correctly  the  fiscal  history  of  the  modem  world.  Some  men 
say  that. Daniel  in  the  end  recanted;.  I  can  not  find  that  he  ever 
recanted ;  he  simply  saw  that  the  battle  had  gone  against  him,  and 
kept  silence.  He  himself  declared  in  after  years  that  he  fought  the 
free-silver  fight  to  the  last  ditch. 

This  noble  monument  which  we  unveil  to-day  is  therefore  more 
than  the  memorial  of  a  great  and  good  man.  It  is  the  memorial  of 
the  end  of  an  era.  It  is  the  effigy  of  the  man  who  interpreted  that 
era  to  the  modem  world  with  an  eloquence,  a  beauty,  a  sweetness,  a 
nobility,  that  men  who  knew  him  can  never  cease  to  remember  and  to 
reverence.  His  aspect  was  that  of  an  earlier  world — ^the  aspect  of  a 
patrician,  serene  and  calm  and  almost  beautiful.    His  courtesy  was 
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that  of  an  earlier  world — grave,  gracious;  with  a  certain  sweet  sin- 
cerity and  yet  also  with  a  certain  proud  reserve.  His  eloquence  was 
that  of  an  earlier  world — copious,  ornate,  solemn,  touched  always 
with  emotion,  flushed  ofteA.  with  passion,  appealing  at  once  to  the 
head  and  to  the  heart.  His  modes  of  thought  were  of  that  earlier 
world — deductive  rather  than  inductive,  "seeking  the  fountain 
rather  than  following  the  stream,"  ideal  rather  than  practical,  the 
thoughts  of  a  philosopher  rather  than  the  thoughts  oi  an  empiric. 
His  patriotism  was  of  that  earlier  world — he  loved  Virginia  best, 
and  in  our  common  country  he  but  loved  a  greater  Virginia.  The 
axioms  of  his  personal  life  were  of  that  earlier  age — a  loyal  friend, 
a  chivalric  foe,  a  devoted  son,  a  tender  husband,  a  solicitous  father; 
he  painted  his  own  portrait  when  he  described  the  man  who  could 
cherish  honor,  who  could  cherish  principle,  who  could  cherish  love, 
but  who  could  not  cherish  hate.  This  august  bronze  will  figure  for 
coming  generations,  for  vour  children  and  your  children's  cnildren, 
not  Damel  alone  but  that  earlier  age  of  which  Daniel  was  the 
essential  product  and  the  latest  flower.  When  the  time  comes  to 
assess  his  value  as  a  statesman,  to  weigh  and  to  measure  his  gifts  and 
his  genius,  he  must  be  compared  not  with  the  men  of  his  own  epoch, 
but  with  the  statesmen  oi  that  earlier  day.  If  the  speaker  were 
required  to  assign  to  John  Warwick  Daniel  his  just  place  in  that 

great  company,  he  would  rank  him  below  Daniel  Webster,  or  Henry 
lay,  or  John  C.  Calhoun ;  but  higher  than  John  Randolph  of  Roa- 
noke, higher  than  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  high^  than  Jefferson 
Davis. 

The  private  life  of  a  great  publicist  is  for  his  family,  his  home, 
his  intimate  friends — not  for  the  public.  Yet,  concerning  Daniel, 
there  are  things  which  may  be  said  without  transgressing  the  bounds 
of  decency,  and  for  our  learning  these  things  ought  to  be  said.  When 
we  think  of  Daniel,  there  are  two  things  never  to  be  forgotten.  With 
genius  and  opportunities  which  might  have  commanded  rich  recom- 
pense and  laid  the  foundation  of  a  great  fortune,  he  gave  his  days 
and  nights  of  t6il  freely  to  his  country  and  lived  and  died  a  poor  man. 
With  honorable  wounds,  which  never  ceased  to  ache  and  which  at  last 
broke  the  strength  of  even  his  stalwart  frame,  his  labors  were  unceas- 
ing, his  industry  unremitting ;  neither  pain  nor  weariness  could  still 
his  active  brain  or  deaden  the  generous  beating  of  his  knightly  heart. 
On  an  occasion  like  the  present  Daniel  himself  summed  up  that  which 
may  decorously  be  saia.  Let  us  use  concerning  him  the  eloquent 
words  which  he  used  over  the  ashes  of  thfe  martyred  McKinley : 

I  do  not  seek  to  canonize  him  as  a  saint  or  exalt  him  as  a  demigod.  He  was 
neither ;  such  ranks  do  not  belong  to  men.  He  doubtless  had  his  faults ;  at  least 
this  I  assume,  for  he  was  a  man,  and  there  \s  none  perfect — no,  not  one — but 
he  was  a  Christian  and  a  gentleman.  He  made  mistakes  and  errors,  as  have 
done  the  great  and  the  small,  the  good  and  the  bad,  the  wise  and  the  foolish : 
but  l>enlgnlty  beamed  In  his  countenance,  charity  was  In  his  heart  and  In  his 
hands,  and  If  none  threw  stones  save  those  who  had  lesser  faults  than  he,  stones 
would  He  still  and  hands  hang  down.  In  the  sum  of  his  qualities  there  was  a 
noble  aspect,  a  genial  Influence,  a  friendly  attractiveness,  an  upward  and  onward 
exhortation.  There  was  also  a  subtle  magnetism — a  nameless  something  that 
drew  men  to  him  and  made  good  women  honor  and  love  him.  He  loved  his  fel- 
low men ;  there  was  the  true  touchstone  of  his  nature.  He  said  all  he  could  to 
cheer  them ;  he  did  the  best  he  could  to  serve  them.  This,  to  my  understand! ng» 
Is  what  is  meant  by  true  glory. 
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MESSAGE  OF  TEANSMITTAL. 


To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives: 

As  required  by  section  31  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  April 
12, 1900,  entitled  **  An  act  temporarily  to  provide  revenues  and  a  civil 
government  for  Porto  Rico,  and  for  other  purposes,"  I  transmit  here- 
with copies  of  the  acts  and  resolutions  enacted  by  the  Eiffhth  Legis- 
lative Assembly  of  Porto  Bico  during  its  first  session  (Jan.  11  to 
Mar.  11,  1915,  inclusive). 

These  acts  and  resolutions  have  not  previously  been  transmitted  to 
Congress  and  none  of  them  has  been  printed. 

WooDRow  Wilson. 

The  Whttb  House,  December  ISy  1916. 


LETTER  OF  SUBMITTAL. 


War  Department, 
Washington^  December  7, 1915. 
Mr.  President: 

I  inclose  herewith  a  set,  in  duplicate,  of  the  laws  and  resolutions 
enacted  by  the  Eighth  Legislative  Assembly  of  Porto  Rico  during  its 
first  session  of  1915,  together  with  drafts  of  messages  for  your  sig- 
nature, transmitting;  them  to  Congress,  as  required  by  section  31 
of  the  organic  act  of  Porto  Bico,  approved  April  12, 1900. 
Very  sincerely, 

LiNDLET  M.  Garrison, 

Secretary  of  War. 
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EIGHTH  LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY. 


MEMBERS  AND  OFFICERS  OF  EACH  HOUSE. 
Executive  Qoitncil. 

4jmB  Sanchez  Mobaubs,  president 
Mastin  Travieso,  Jr.,  secretary  of  Porto  Rico. 
HowAKD  L.  Kern,  attorney  general. 
Allan  H.  Richardson,  treasurer  of  Porto  Rico. 
J.  W.  Bonner,  auditor. 

Manttel  v.  Dombnech,  commissioner  of  the  interior. 
Edward  M.  Bainter,  commissioner  of  education. 
lost  C.  Barbosa. 
Antonio  R.  Barcelo. 
Manuel  OAiruftAs. 
TuLio  Larrinaqa. 

Employees :  W.  R.  Bennett,  secretary ;  Pedro  De  Oastro,  assistant  secretary, 
interpreter,  and  tMmslator. 


House  of  Deleffates. 
[Elected  Nov.  8, 1914,  to  serve  2  yean  from  Jan.  1, 1015.) 


Name. 


District  from 
which  elected. 


Residence. 


Aponte  Rtrera,  Artaro 

Aybar.Jollo , 

BeDet,Jo86 

Benftex  Flores,  Manuel 

Bostelo,  Mfenel  A , 

Gu>6CintrMi,Rduardo , 

OMtrq,JalioP 

Oaatiflo  Ins^  Eduardo 

Cotrm,  Fransciso 

CoUyCiiehl.Ca7etaDo 

Compfano,  Benito 

Dfas  Navarro,  Herminio 

Diego,  Josfide 

FcrnAndet  Oaida,  Benigno . . , 

PIfueroa,  Jo9«  Victor 

Ftroeroa,  Leopoldo 

Forte,  Benito 

Oiflfgettl,  Edoardo 

GomAlec  Mena,  Enrique 

HOTke,JuanB 

Leoesm^  Fernando  P 

L6pes  Dus,  Ernesto 

Martines  Nadal,  Ra&el 

Palmer.  Santiago  B , 

ParraC^>d,  Francisoo 

P€ret  Pierret,  Agostin 

Pifieio,  Fuleencio  Jr 

Qniftonps,  Francisco  P 

KieCkohl,  Oaillermo 

Rivera  Zayas,  Rated 

Ro«7,lianoel  F 

Santiup)  Carmona,  Leopoldo. 

Toos  Soto,  Jos6 

Valdlvieso,  Lucas  P 

Vargas,  Ilermdgenes  P 


HnmaoM).. 
ICasragOes.. 

do 

Humacao.. 

do 

Arecibo 

Mayagfles.. 
Quayama.. 
Arecibo.... 

....do 

Aguadilla.. 
San  Juan... 

....do 

Ouajrama., 

Ponce 

San  Juan.., 
Aguadilla.. 
San  Juan... 
Aguadilla.. 
Humacao.. 
Arecibo.... 
Aguadilla.. 

Ponce 

Arecibo.... 
AguadUla.. 
Quayama.. 

ifayagties.. 

Guayama., 

Ponce 

San  Juan... 
!  Humacao.. 

I  l*once 

I do 

Mayagdea.. 


Hnmaoaa 
HayaSEkM. 

Da 
San  Juan. 
Humacaa 
Utuado. 
CaboRoia 
San  Joan, 
dales. 
San  Joan. 


San  Joan. 

Da 
Cayey. 
JuanaDiaa. 
Catafio. 
SanOermiD. 
San  Juan. 
Ag 


AguadJ 
Huma( 


HatUlo. 
SanOennAa 
Poooe. 
Areolba 
Ponoe. 
Santa  Isabel. 
Juncos. 
SanQermAn. 
PatUlas. 
Coama 
San^uan. 
Bayamoo. 
Ponce. 
Da 
MayagOes. 


Jo86  Mufiox  Rivera,  secretary. 
Manuel  Qilcstia,  interpreter. 
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ACTS  OF  THE  EIGHTH  LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY  OF  PORTO  RICO. 


Fnar  Ssssiok. 
[Held  at  San  Juan,  Porto  Rico,  Jan.  11  to  Mar.  11, 1916.] 

Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Porto  Rico. 

I,  Martin  Travieso,  jr.,  Secretary  of  Porto  Rico,  do  hereby  certify 
that  the  copies  of  the  Acts  and  Resolutions  of  the  First  Session  of 
the  Eighth  Legislative  Assembly  of  Porto  Rico,  January  11  to  March 
11^  1915,  hereto  attached,  are  correct  transcripts  of  the  text  of  the 
original  Acts  and  Resolutions. 

Given  under  my  hand  at  San  Juan  this  thirtieth  day  of  March, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifteen. 

[seal]  Martin  Travieso,  Jr., 

Secretary  of  Porto  Rico* 

[No.  1.] 

AN  AOT  Ai^roprlating  the  sum  of  five  thousand  (6,000)  dollars  for  the  keeping, 
stabling,  shoeing  and  veterinary  treatment  of  the  horses  of  the  insular  police 
for  the  remainder  of  the  fiscal  year  1914-16. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Porto  Rico: 

Section  1.  That  the  sum  of  five  thousand  (5,000)  dollars,  or  so 
much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  is  hereby  appropriated  out  of  any 
funds  in  the  Treasury  of  Porto  Rico  not  otherwise  appropriated  to 
be  expended  in  the  keeping,  stabling,  shoeing  and  veterinary  treat- 
ment of  the  horses  of  the  Lisular  Pouce  of  Porto  Rico  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred 
and  fifteen. 

Sec.  2.  Any  law  or  part  thereof  in  conflict  with  this  Act  is  hereby 
repealed. 

Sec.  3.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  from  and  after  its  approval,  and 
shall  date  back  to  February  1  of  the  current  year,  so  far  as  relates  to 
the  amounts  already  spent  for  the  services  specified  in  Section  1 
hereof. 

Approved,  March  8, 1915. 


[No.  2.) 


AN  AOT  Making  appropriations  to  supply  deficiencies  in  appropriations  for 
election  purposes  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred 
and  fifteen,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Porto  Rico: 
Section  1.  That  the  following  sum  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby  ap- 
propriated out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  of  Porto  Rico  not  other- 
wise appropriated,  to  supplj  a  deficiency  in  the  appropriation  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  fifteen,  for 
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the  object  hereinafter  stated,  namely :  Expenses  of  elections  in  Porto 
Rico,  1914-15 ;  for  amount  required  to  pay  for  expenses  actually  and 
necessarily  incurred  on  account  of  the  elections  in  JPorto  Rico  held  on 
November  3,  1914,  in  excess  of  the  appropriation  provided  in  the 
General  Appropriation  Act,  approved  March  28,  1914,  twenty-seven 
thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty- four  dollars  and  sixty-three  cents 
($27,524.63),  and  to  pay  such  further  claims  and  expenses  as  may 
exist  or  arise  on  account  of  the  said  election  one  thousand  one  hundred 
forty-four  dollars  and  sixty-nine  cents  ($1,144.69) ;  in  all,  twenty- 
eight  thousand  six  hundred  sixty-nine  dollars  and  thirty-two  cents 
($28,669.32),  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary. 

Sue.  2.  That  the  further  sum  of  five  thousand  two  hundred  forty- 
five  dollars  ($5,245)  is  hereby  appropriated  out  of  any  funds  in  the 
Treasury  of  Porto  Rico  not  otherwise  appropriated,  in  order  to  reim- 
burse the  appropriation  known  as  "  Miscellaneous  expenditures,  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  Governor^"  said  sum  having  been  advanced 
by  the  Governor  from  said  appropriation  for  the  purpose  of  supply- 
ing a  deficiency  in  the  appropriation  "  C!!ontingent  Expenses,  Insular 
Police,  Elections,"  Fiscal  Year  1914-15. 

Sec.  3.  That  the  further  sum  of  three  thousand  dollars  ($3,000)  is 
hereby  appropriated  out  of  any  funds  in  the  Treasury  of  Porto  Rico 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  in  order  to  reimburse  the  appropriation 
known  as  "  Miscellaneous  e3q)enditures,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Governor,"  said  sum  having  been  advanced  by  the  Governor  from 
said  appropriation  for  the  purpose  of  providing  for  "  Judicial  Elec- 
tion Expenses  "  under  the  direction  of  the  Department  of  Justice. 

Sec.  4.  That  the  Auditor  and  the  Treasurer  of  Porto  Rico  are 
hereby  directed  to  credit  the  appropriation  known  as  "  Miscellaneous 
expenditures,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Governor,"  with  the  sums 
provided  for  by  Sections  2  and  3  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  5.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  from  and  after  its  approvaL 

Approved,  March  8, 1915. 


[No.  3.] 

AN  ACT  To  amend  section  1  of  "An  Act  to  establish  and  regulate  the  granting 
of  Ufe  certificates  to  the  teachers  of  Porto  Rico,"  approved  March  12,  1914. 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Porto  Rico: 

Section  1.  That  Section  1  of  "An  Act  to  establish  and  rebate 
the  granting  of  life  certificates  to  the  teachers  of  Porto  Rico,  ap- 
proved March  12,  1914,  of  the  School  Law,  is  hereby  amended  so  as 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(106)  That  any  rural,  graded  or  principal  teacher  holding  a 
valid  license  who  shall  have  practiced  satisfactorily  his  profession 
as  such  for  five  years  in  the  public  schools  of  Porto  Rico,  shall  receive 
from  the  Department  of  Education  a  life  certificate  of  the  correspond- 
ing grade.  No  period  of  teaching  prior  to  July  1,  1905,  shall  be 
reckoned  in  computing  the  length  of  service." 

Sec.  2.  That  all  laws  or  parts  of  laws  in  conflict  herewith  are 
hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  3.  That  this  Act  shall  take  effect  inmiediately  after  its  approval. 

Approved,  March  11,  1915. 
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[No.  4.] 

AN  ACT  Conferring  upon  women  eligibility  to  become  members  of  school  boards 

in  Porto  Rico. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Porto  Rico: 

Section  1.  That  any  woman  bom  in  Porto  Rico,  or  in  the  United 
States,  who  is  twenty-five  years  of  age  or  over  on  the  date  of  her 
election  or  appointment,  who  knows  how  to  read  and  write,  and  is 
not  otherwise  legally  disqualified  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Election  Liaw  in  force ;  and  who  has  resided  in  the  munici- 
pality where  she  is  to  hold  office  for  six  months  prior  to  the  date  of 
such  election  or  appointment,  shall  be  eligible  to  become  a  member 
of  any  school  board  in  Porto  Rico. 

Sec.  2.  That  all  laws  or  parts  of  laws  in  conflict  herewith  are 
hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  3.  That  this  Act  shall  take  effect  immediately  after  its  approval. 

Approved,  March  11, 1915. 

[No.  5.] 

AN  ACT  Authorizing  the  School  Board  of  Lajas  to  raze  a  school  building  that  is 

in  ruins. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Porto  Rico: 

Section  1.  That  the  School  Board  of  Lajas  is  hereby  authorized 
to  raze  a  school  building  built  of  native  lumber  and  roofed  with 
clay  tiles  which  it  possesses  in  the  barrio  Paris  of  the  municipality  of 
Lajas.  Said  building  staitds  on  a  lot  belonging  to  the  School  Board, 
is  m  the  name  of  The  People  of  Porto  Rico,  and  in  a  ruinous  con- 
dition. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  remains  of  such  building  may  be  utilized  in  such 
manner  as  the  School  Board  of  Lajas  may  direct. 

Sec.  3.  That  all  laws  or  parts  of  laws  in  conflict  herewith  are 
hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  4.  That  this  Act  shall  take  effect  immediately  after  its  approval. 

Approved,  March  11, 1915. 

[No.  6.] 

AN  ACT  To  amend  Sections  6,  7  and  8  of  "An  Act  providing  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  Board  of  Medical  Examiners,"  approved  March  12,  1903. 

Be  it  enojcted  by  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Porto  Rico: 

Section  1.  That  Section  6  of  "An  Act  providing  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  Board  of  Medical  Examiners,'^  approve  March  12,  1903, 
is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows : 

"  Sec.  6.  That  in  future  no  person  shall  be  allowed  to  practice 
medicine  in  Porto  Rico,  notwithstanding  the  possession  by  him  of  a 
diploma  from  a  college  or  university  of  another  country,  unless  he 
shall  be  previously  examined  and  passed  by  the  corresponding  ex- 
amining board,  and  on  payment  of  twenty-five  dollars  as  registration 
fee,  which  shall  be  covered  into  the  Meaical  Board  Fund  provided 
for  under  Section  8  of  this  Act. 

"  There  are  hereby  exempted  from  the  provisions  of  this  Act  such 
physicians  as  are  engaged  m  the  Sanitation  Service  and  in  the  Army 
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or  Naval  Service  of  the  United  States  of  America,  but  the  Director 
of  Sanitation  shall  require  them  to  register  and  psj  a  fee  of  twenty- 
five  dollars,  whidi  shall  also  be  covers  into  the  said  M^cal  Board 
Fund.'' 

Sec.  2.  That  Section  7  of  the  aforesaid  Act  is  hereby  amended  so 
as  to  read  as  follows: 

"  Sec.  7.  Any  person  practicii^g  medicine  or  surgery  or  any  othw 
branches  thereof  or  midwifery  within  the  Island  contrary  to  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  shall,  for  each  violation  of  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  five  hundred  dollars  nor  less  than  fifty 
dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  in  jail  for  a  term  of  from  thirty  to 
ninety  days  or  both  said  fine  and  imprisonment,  in  the  discretion  of 
the  court.  Anj  person  shall  be  regarded  as  practicing  within  the 
meaning  of  this  Act  who  shall  append  the  letters  M.  D.  (Medical 
Doctor)  to  his  or  her  name,  who  shall  profess  publicly  to  be  a  physi- 
cian or  surgeon,  or  who  knowingly  and  with  the  intention  of  usurp- 
ing the  functions  of  authorized  physicians  shall  prescribe,  formulate, 
or  direct  for  the  use  of  any  person,  any  drug,  medicine,  water,  mix- 
ture, beverage,  appliance,  apparatus  or  other  agency,  whether  material 
or  not  material,  tor  the  cure,  relief,  or  palliation  of  any  ailment  or 
disease  of  the  mind  or  body  or  for  the  cure  or  relief  of  any  wound, 
fracture,  or  bodily  injury,  or  other  deformity,  or  who  shall  directly 
or  indirectly  receive  compensation  for  such  services." 

Sec.  3.  Tliat  Section  8  of  said  Act  be  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"  Sec.  8.  The  fees  for  examinations  and  for  a  certificate  shall  be  as 
follows :  twenty  dollars  for  an  examination  in  medicine  and  surgery, 
and  five  dollars  for  a  certificate  if  issued;  for  all  other  practitioners 
five  dollars  for  an  examination  and  five  dollars  for  a  certificate  if 
issued.  For  an  examination  in  midwifery  five  dollars,  and  three 
dollars  for  a  certificate  if  issued.  All  fees  shall  be  paid  in  advance  to 
the  Treasurer  of  the  Board  of  Medical  Examiners,  which  fees  shall 
defray  the  entire  expenses  of  said  candidate  for  examination  before 
the  said  Board  of  Examiners.  Any  one  failing  to  pass  the  required 
examination  shall  be  entitled  to  a  second  examination  within  six 
months  without  fee.  And  the  moneys  so  received  shall  be  turned 
over  by  the  Treasurer  of  said  Board  to  the  Treasurer  of  Porto  Bico, 
who  shall  deposit  it  to  the  credit  of  the  Medical  Board  Fund,  as 
hereinafterprovided." 

Sec.  4.  Tnat  all  laws  or  parts  of  laws  in  conflict  herewith  are 
hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  5.  That  this  Act  shall  take  effect  immediately  after  its 
approval. 

Approved,  March  11, 1915. 

[No.  7.] 

AN  ACT  Authorizing  the  Municipality  of  Arroyo  to  levy  a  special  tax  for  the 
purpose  of  paying  the  debt  contracted  for  the  construction  of  an  aqueduct 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Porto  Rico: 
Section  1.  That  the  Municipality  of  Arroyo  is  hereby  authorized 
to  levy  a  special  tax  not  to  exceed  twenty-five  one-hundredths  of  one 
per  cent  on  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  personal  and  real  property 
m  said  municipality  not  exempt  from  taxation. 
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Sec.  2.  That  the  proceeds  of  said  tax  shall  be  exclusively  devoted 
to  the  payment  of  the  debt  contracted  by  the  Municipality  of  Arroyo 
for  the  construction  of  its  aqueduct. 

Sec.  3.  That  the  aforesaid  special  tax  shall  be  levied  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  Act  No.  4,  approved  February  19,  1913,  and 
amended  March  12, 1914. 

Sec.  4.  That  all  laws  or  parts  of  laws  in  conflict  herewith  are 
hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  5.  That  this  Act  shall  take  effect  immediately  after  its 
approval. 

Approved,  March  11, 1915. 

[No.  ai 
AN  ACT  To  amend  Section  92  of  the  Code  of  Civil  Procedure. 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Porto  Rico: 

Section  1.  That  Section  92  of  the  Coae  of  Civil  Procedure,  as 
amended  by  an  Act  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Porto  Rico,  ap- 
proved March  9,  1911,  entitled  "An  Act  to  amend  Sections  92,  123, 
227  and  299  of  the  Code  of  Civil  Procedure,"  is  hereby  amended  so  as 
to  read  as  follows : 

"  Sec.  92.  The  summons  may  be  served  by  the  marshal  of  the  dis- 
trict where  the  defendant  is  found,  or  by  any  other  person  over  the 
age  of  eighteen,  not  a  party  to  the  action.  A  copy  of  the  complaint 
must  be  served  with  the  summons,  unless  two  or  more  defendants 
are  residents  of  the  same  district,  in  which  case  a  copy  of  the  com- 
plaint need  only  be  served  upon  one  of  such  defendants.  When  tibe 
summons  is  served  by  the  marshal  it  must  be  returned  with  his 
certificate  of  its  service,  and  of  the  service  of  any  copy  of  the  com- 
plaint, when  such  copy  is  served,  to  the  office  of  the  secretary  from 
which  it  is  issued.  When  it  is  served  by  an^  other  person,  it  must 
be  returned  to  the  same  place,  with  an  amdavit  of  such  person  of  its 
service  and  of  the  service  of  a  copy  of  the  complaint,  when  such  copy 
is  served. 

"  Upon  serving  the  copy  of  the  summons  the  person  serving  the 
s;jne  shall  endorse  thereon  the  date  and  place  where  it  was  served, 
and  shall  sign  such  endorsement.  It  shall  not  be  necessary  to  make 
a  literal  copy  of  the  return  as  shown  in  the  original." 

Sec.  2.  That  all  laws  or  parts  of  laws  in  conflict  herewith  are 
hereby  rei)ealed. 

Sec.  3.  That  this  Act  shall  take  effect  immediately  after  its 
approval. 

Approved,  March  11, 1915. 

[No.  9.1 

AN  ACT  Ai^Topriating  the  sum  of  fourteen  thousand  one  hundred  doUars  for 
the  purpose  of  finishing  a  building  at  the  School  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanical 
Arts. 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Porto  Rico: 
Section  1.  That  the  sum  of  fourteen  thousand  one  hundred  dollars 
or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary  is  hereby  appropriated  for 
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the  purpose  of  finishing  a  building  under  construction  and  repairing 
a  dairy  bam  at  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanical  Arts,  of 
Mayagiiez. 

Sec.  2.  That  all  laws  or  parts  of  laws  in  conflict  herewith  are 
hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  3.  That  this  Act  shall  take  effect  immediately  after  its  ap- 
proval. 

Approved,  March  11,  1915. 


[No.  10.] 


AN  ACT  To  amend  section  80  of  an  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  for  the 
organization,  regulation  and  government  of  the  Insular  Police  of  Porto  Rico," 
approved  March  12,  1908. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Porto  Rico: 

Secjtion  1.  That  Section  30  of  an  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide 
for  the  organization,  regulation  and  government  of  the  Insular 
Police  of  Porto  Rico,"  approved  March  12,  1908,  is  hereby  amended 
so  as  to  read  as  follows  •         .  .  . 

"  Sec.  30.  The  Insular  Police  Commission  is  hereby  authorized  to 
provide  for  the  organization  and  administration  of  a  relief  fund  to  be 
lormed  by  the  fines  imposed  on  members  of  the  force  and  obtained 
from  other  sources  for  the  purposes  of  providing  funds  with  which 
to  assist  members  of  the  force  who  shall  become  disabled  by  disease 
or  accident  suffered  by  reason  or  on  occasion  of  the  service,  and  the 
families  of  those  who  die  as  a  consequence  of  such  disease  or  accident. 
It  shall  have  power  to  wind  up  or  liquidate  the  affairs  of  any  benefit 
fund  maintained  for  the  benefit  of  the  Insular  Police  at  the  time  of 
the  passage  of  this  Act.  All  moneys  received  by  the  Insular  Police 
Commission  on  account  of  such  f  imd  shall  be  turned  into  the  Insular 
Treasury,  and  the  Treasurer  shall  cause  them  to  be  set-  aside  in  a 
special  trust  fund  to  be  known  as  the  Insular  Police  EeUef  Fund,  and 
tne  money  of  this  fund  may  be  paid  out  only  after  warrants  are  duly 
signed  and  countersigned  in  accordance  with  law." 

Sec.  2.  That  all  laws  or  parts  of  laws  in  conflict  herewith  are 
hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  3.  That  this  Act  shall  take  effect  immediately  after  its  ap- 
proval. 

Approved,  March  11,  1915. 


[No.  11.1 


AN  ACT  To  determine  the  qualifications  of  certain  Judicial  officers  of  PotIo 
Rico,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Porto  Rico: 
Section  1.  That  the  following  are  hereby  established  as  indis- 
pensable c[ualifications  for  eligibility  to  the  office  of  Municipal  Judge 
m  Municipalities  of  Class  I  and  Class  II : 

(a)  Admission  to  the  bar  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Porto  Bico, 
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(b)  Besidence  in  the  Island  of  Porto  Rico  for  a  period  of  not  less 
than  two  years. 

Sec.  2.  That  all  laws  or  parts  of  laws  in  conflict  herewith  are 
hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  3.  That  this  Act  shall  take  effect  immediately  after  its  ap- 
proval, but  in  no  case  shall  it  be  given  retroactive  effect. 

Approved,  March  11,  1915. 


[No.  12.] 


AN  ACrr  To  amend  Section  12  of  an  Act  entitled  "An  Act  concerning  the  regula- 
tion of  railroad  transportation  in  Porto  Rico ;  and  conferring  certain  powers 
npon  the  Executive  Council  in  connection  therewith.*' 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Porto  Rico: 

Sbction  1.  That  Section  12  of  an  Act  entitled  "An  Act  concerning 
the  regulation  of  railroad  transportation  in  Porto  Rico;  and  con- 
ferring certain  powers  upon  the  Executive  Council  in  connection 
therewith,"  approved  March  9, 1911,  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read 
as  follows: 

"Sec.  12.  Be  it  further  enacted,  that  all  railroad  companies  of 
public  service  be  and  are  hereby  obliged  to  construct  and  maintain 
chains,  ^tes,  or  other  suitable  protective  devices,  at  all  grade  cross- 
ings of  insular  public  roads,  and  at  all  such  other  public  crossing  as 
the  Executive  Cfouncil  may  designate.  Any  railroad  company  failing 
to  establish  and  maintain  the  gates  or  chains  at  the  crossings  required 
by  this  Act,  and  at  such  other  crossings  as  the  Executive  Council  may 
direct  to  be  made  and  maintained,  shall  be  guilty  of  misdemeanor, 
and  on  conviction  thereof  in  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  shall 
be  fined  a  sum  not  exceeding  one  hundred  dollars  for  each  and  every 
offense.  ** 

"  Subject  to  rules,  regulations  and  orders  of  the  Executive  Council, 
all  public  service  railroads  shall  fence  in  or  otherwise  properly  guard 
or  protect  their  tracks,  so  as  to  keep  animals  from  entering  upon 
such  tracks;  shall  maintain  their  rollmg  stock,  tracks  and  equipment 
in  a  proper  state  of  repair  and  adequate  for  the  safety  of  their  pas- 
sengers, their  employees,  and  the  general  public;  shall  provide  their 
locomotives  with  bells  and  whistles  which  shall  be  used  upon  ap- 
proaching curves,  tiinnels,  and  road  or  street  crossings  whenever 
necessary  as  a  warning  of  the  approach  of  such  locomotives;  and 
shall  equip  such  locomotives  and  trains  with  proper  headlights  and 
other  adequate  signal  lights.  Any  railroad  of  public  service  violating 
an  order  of  the  Executive  Council,  made  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on  con- 
viction thereof  in  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  shall  be  fined 
a  sum  not  exceeding  one  hundred  dollars  for  each  and  every  offense." 

Sec.  2.  That  all  laws  or  parts  of  laws  in  conflict  herewith  are 
hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  3.  That  this  Act  shall  take  effect  immediately  after  its  ap- 
proval. 

Approved,  March  11, 1915. 
18622*— S.  Doc.  20, 64-1 2 
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[No.  13.] 

AN  ACT  Making  proyisions  relative  to  the  materials  that  shall  be  used  in  the 
construction,  maintenance  or  repair  of  public  works  and  buildings,  the  cost 
of  which  is  to  be  paid  from  public  funds. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Porto  Rico: 

Secttion  1.  That  in  all  work  of  construction,  maintenance  or  repair 
undertaken  by  the  Insular  Government  of  Porto  Rico,  muncipaUty, 
school  board  or  other  dependency  of  the  Insular  Government,  the 
cost  of  which  is  to  be  paid  out  of  any  public  funds,  there  shall  be 
used,  in  so  far  as  they  are  advantageous  and  desirable,  suitable  ma- 
terials produced  or  manufactured  within  Porto  Rico ;  Provided^  That 
the  cost  of  such  construction,  maintenance  or  repair,  when  using  such 
materials  or  manufactured  products,  shall  not  be  greater  than  the  cost 
if  such  work  had  been  done  using  materials  produced  or  manufac- 
tured outside  of  Porto  Rico. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not  apply  to  works 
already  contracted  for  or  which  have  been  already  designed. 

Sec.  3.  That  all  laws  or  parts  of  laws  in  conflict  herewith  are 
hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  4.  That  this  Act  shall  take  effect  May  1, 1915. 

Approved,  March  11,  1915. 

[No.  14.] 

AN  ACT  Providing  compensation  for  the  lives  of  members  of  the  insular  police 
who  die  In  the  discharge  of  their  duty,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Porto  Rico: 

Section  1.  That  should  any  member  of  the  Insular  Police  of 
Porto  Rico,  whether  an  officer  or  a  guardsman,  lose  his  life  in  the 
performance  of  his  duty  as  an  officer  or  guardsman  or  as  consequence 
of  such  performance  of  duty.  The  PeojJle  of  Porto  Rico  shall,  from 
any  funds  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  pay  an  in- 
demnity in  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars  to  the  widow,  descend- 
ents  or  ascendents  in  the  first  degree  of  such  officer. 

Sec.  2.  That  all  laws  or  parts  of  laws  in  conflict  herewith  are 
hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  3.  That  this  Act  shall  take  effect  immediately  after  its  ap- 
proval. 

Approved,  March  U,  1916. 

[No.  15.] 

AN  ACT  To  amend  section  19  of  the  political  code  of  Porto  Rico. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Porto  Rico: 
Section  1.  That  Section  19  of  the  Political  Code  in  force,  is  hereby 
amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows : 

"  Sec.  19.  The  Legislative  Assembly  shall  meet  at  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment at  ten  o'clock  a.  m.  on  the  second  Monday  of  February, 
annually  after  the  year  nineteen  hundred  and  fifteen  and  at  other 
times  wnen  convened  by  the  Governor  in  extraordinary  session." 
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Sec.  2.  That  all  laws  or  parts  of  laws  in  conflict  herewith  are 
hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  3.  That  this  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the  second  Monday  of 
February,  1916. 

Approved,  March  11,  1916. 


[No.  16.] 


AN  ACT  Providing  for  the  continuaDce  of  the  construction  of  the  road  from 
Martin  Pefia  to  Bayam6n. 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Porto  Rico: 

Section  1.  That  the  sum  of  fifty-five  thousand  dollars,  or  such  part 
thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  is  hereby  appropriated  from  any  funds 
in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  continue  the  con- 
struction of  the  road  from  Martin  ±*ena  to  Bayam6n,  the  construction 
of  which  was  authorized  by  Act  No.  16,  Laws  of  1912,  and  additional 
funds  appropriated  for  the  continuance  of  its  construction  by  Act 
No.  117,  Laws  of  1913. 

Sec.  2.  That  all  laws  or  parts  of  laws  in  conflict  herewith  are 
hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  3.  That  this  Act  shall  take  effect  from  and  after  its  approval. 

Approved,  March  11,  1916. 


[No.  17.J 


AN  ACT  Resniiating  the  collection  of  fees  and  costs  In  civil  cases  In  the  district 
and  municipal  courts  in  Porto  Rico,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Porto  Rico: 
Secjtion  1.  That  all  amounts  received  in  the  offices  of  district  and 
municipal  courts  in  Porto  Rico  as  fees  in  civil  cases  shall  be  paid 
in  internal  revenue  stamps  which  shall  be  affixed  bv  the  secretaries 
and  marshals,  imder  their  own  responsibility,  on  the  margin  or  at 
the  foot  of  the  documents  registered.  Said  stamps  shall  he  then  can- 
celed by  writing  across  the  face  of  each  the  word  "canceled"  and 
the  date  of  such  cancellation. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  schedule  of  fees  to  be  paid  in  future  for  services 
rendered  by  the  secretaries  and  marshals  of  the  above-mentioned 
courts,  by  affixing  and  canceling  the  corresponding  internal  revenue 
stamps  as  herein  provided,  shall  be  as  follows : 

6CHEDX7LE  OF  FEES  PAYABLE  TO  8ECBETABIXS. 

A.  For  each  complaint  in  a  litigious  civil  action  in  a  district  court $5. 00 

B.  For  the  first  pleading  of  the  defendant  in  a  litigious  civil  action  in  a 

district  court,  whether  it  be  an  answer,  a  demurrer  or  a  motion 5. 00 

C.  For  entering  a  case  on  the  calendar  and  setting  the  same  for  trial 5. 00 

D.  For  each  notice  of  appeal  from  a  district  to  the  Supreme  CJourt 6. 00 

E.  For  each  complaint  in  a  litigious  civil  action  in  a  municipal  court 8. 00 

F.  For  the  first  pleading  of  the  defendant  in  a  litigious  civil  action  in  a 

municipal  court,  whether  it  be  an  answer,  demurrer  or  motion 3. 00 

G.  For  entering  a  case  on  the  calendar  and  setting  the  same  for  trial  in 

a  municipal  court 2. 00 

H.  For  each  notice  of  appeal  from  a  municipal  to  a  district  pnnrt     .,    .^,    2. 00 
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L  For  each  notice  of  the  institution  of  voluntary  jurisdiction  proceedings 

In  a  district  or  municipal  court $5. 00 

J.  For  each  final  decision  of  a  court  In  proceedings  of  voluntary  juris- 
diction   a  00 

K.  For  each  complaint  in  a  district  or  municipal  court  in  actions  of  un- 
lawful detainer  for  non-payment 2.00 

L.  For  each  final  judgment  in  cases  of  unlawful  detainer  for  non-payment.  1. 00 

M.  For  each  petition  in  extraordinary  proceedings 3. 00 

N.  For  every  opposition  of  any  party  in  extraordinary  proceedings 2. 00 

0/  For  each  notice  of  appeal  in  extraordinary  proceedings 2. 00 

P.  For  each  certificate  under  seal .25 

Q.  For  issuing  copy  of  any  document  existing  in  the  records  including 

certificate  when  required,  for  each  folio - .  20 

SCHEDX7LE  OF  FOBS  PAYABLE  TO   MAB8HAL8. 

A.  For  each  summons 1<  00 

B.  For  serving  an  attachment  on  property,  or  levying  an  execution  or  ex- 

ecuting an  order  of  arrest,  or  order  for  the  delivery  of  personal 
property 8. 00 

0.  For  serving  a  writ  of  possession  or  restitution,  putting  a  person  in  pos- 

session of  premises  and  removing  the  occupant 3. 00 

D.  For  commissions  of  receiving  and  paying  over  money  on  execution  or 
other  process,  when  land  or  personal  property  has  been  levied  on  and 
sold,  on  the  first  one  thousand  dollars,  two  per  cent;  on  all  sums 
above  that  amount,  one  per  cent ;  but  in  no  case  of  sale  of  real  estate 
shall  his  commission  exceed  the  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars,  and 
when  the  amount  of  such  sale  is  credited  on  the  debt  and  no  money 
is  transferred,  then  one-half  of  such  commission. 
El  For  conmilsslons  for  receiving  and  paying  over  money  on  execution 
without  levy,  or  where  lands  or  goods  levied  on  are  not  sold,  on  the 
first  thousand  dollars,  one  and  one-half  per  cent ;  and  one-half  of  one 
per  cent  on  all  over  that  sum,  but  not  to  exceed  in  any  case  the  sum 
of  fifty  dollars.  The  fees  herein  allowed  for  the  levy  of  an  execu- 
tion, costs  for  advertising  and  percentage  for  making  or  collecting 
the  money  on  execution,  must  be  collected  from  the  judgment  debtor 
by  virtue  of  such  execution,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  sum  therein 
directed  to  be  made. 

F.  For  drawing  and  executing  a  marshars  deed,  including  the  acknowl- 

edgment, to  be  paid  by  the  grantee  before  the  delivery 3. 00 

G.  For  executing  a  certificate  of  sale,  exclusive  of  the  filing  and  record- 

ing the  same 1.00 

H.  For  traveling,  to  be  computed  In  all  cases  from  the  .court  house,  to 
serve  any  summons  and  complaint,  or  any  other  process  by  which  an 
action  or  proceeding  is  conmaenced,  notice,  rule,  order,  subpoena, 
venire,  attachment  on  property,  to  levy  on  execution,  to  post  notice 
of  sale,  to  sell  property  under  execution  or  other  order  of  sale,  or 
execute  an  order  of  arrest,  or  order  for  the  delivery  of  personal 
property,  writ  of  possession  or  substitution,  to  hold  inquest  or  trial 
of  right  of  property,  for  each  mile  actually  and  necessarily  traveled, 

In  going  only .25 

but  if  any  two  or  more  papers  be  served  in  tiie  same  action  or  pro- 
ceeding, or  be  in  the  possession  of  the  marshal  for  service  at  the 
same  time,  and  in  the  same  direction,  one  mileage  only  shall  be 
charged ;  and  in  serving  a  subpoena,  venire,  process  or  paper,  when 
two  or  more  witnesses,  parties  or  persons  to  be  served  reside  or  are 
found  in  the  same  directions,  traveling  fees  must  be  charged  only 
for  the  most  distant ;  and  constructive  mileage  must  in  no  case  be 
charged  or  allowed. 

1.  For  executing  an  order  of  ejectment  in  unlawful-detainer  proceedings..    2. 00 
J.  Marshals  of  municipal  courts  shall  demand  and  receive  the  same  fees 

as  are  established  herein  for  marshals  of  district  courts. 

Sec.  3.  The  costs  corresponding  to  the  secretaries  of  district  courts 
shall  include  the  stenographer's  fees,  excepting  copies  issued  in  ac- 
cordance with  Section  5  of  "An  Act  to  provide  for  the  appointment, 
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duties  and  compensation  of  stenographer  of  the  district  court,'' 
approved  March  10, 1904. 

Sec.  4.  That  officers  of  district  or  municipal  courts  shall  collect  no 
other  fees  in  civil  actions  than  those  established  herein. 

Sec.  5.  That  any  officer  of  a  municipal  or  district  court  who  collects 
or  receives  other  fees  than  those  established  herein,  or  who  fails  to 
comply  with  the  duties  imposed  upon  him  by  this  Act,  shall  be  guilty 
of  misdemeanor. 

Sec.  6.  That  each  and  every  document  or  instrument  required  by 
this  Act  to  bear  an  internal  revenue  stamp  or  stamps  shall  be  null 
and  void  and  shall  not  be  admitted  as  evidence  in  a  trial  unless  such 
stamps  be  attached  thereto. 

Sec.  7.  Any  person  residing  in  Porto  Rico  who  desires  to  commence 
a  civil  action,  but  is  unable  to  make  the  payment  of  fees  required  by 
tiiis  Act,  may  present  to  the  secretary  an  affidavit  setting  forth  the 
fact  of  said  inaDQity,  together  with  a  copy  of  his  proposed  complaint 
and  the  secretary  shall  thereupon  submit  said  affidavit  and' said  com- 
plaint to  the  jud^e  of  said  court,  and  the  said  judge  may,  if  he 
deems  the  complaint  sufficient  in  law,  permit  the  filing  of  said  com- 
plaint and  thereafter  the  plaintiff  shall  be  entitled  to  all  of  the  serv- 
ices of  all  court  officers,  and  the  benefits  of  all  writs  and  processes,  the 
same  as  if  all  fees  were  paid.  And  ainr  person  against  whom  an  ac- 
tion is  brought^  if  unable  to  pay  the  fees  required  by  this  Act,  may 
file  said  affidavit,  together  with  a  copy  of  his  answer,  or  other  plead- 
ings in  said  cause,  with  the  secretary  of  the  court,  and  the  same  shall 
be  bjr  the  secretary  immediately  submitted  to  the  judge  of  said  court, 
and  if  in  the  opinion  of  said  judge  the  defendant  presents  a  meri- 
torious plea,  and  said  judge  is  satisfied  that  said  affidavit  is  true,  then 
the  defendant  must  thereafter  be  entitled  to  the  services  of  all  officers, 
and  the  benefit  of  all  writs  and  processes,  the  same  as  if  the  fees  were 
paid.  But  in  any  case  the  judge  may  require  such  additional  showing 
as  he  may  deem  necessary  whenever  any  party  asks  to  be  relieved  of 
the  payment  of  costs. 

Sec.  8.  That  an  Act  of  March  10,  1904,  concerning  fees  and  com- 
pensation of  certain  officers;  Section  7  of  an  Act  of  March  10,  1904, 
to  provide  for  the  appointment,  duties  and  compensation  of  stenog- 
rapher of  the  district  court ;  and  Section  12  of  an  Act  of  March  10, 
1904,  reorganizing  the  judiciary  of  Porto  Rico,  and  all  laws  in  conflict 
herewith  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  9.  That  this  Act  shall  be  applicable  only  to  those  actions  insti- 
tuted on  and  after  the  date  it  goes  into  effect,  such  actions  as  were 
instituted  prior  thereto,  to  be  governed  by  previous  laws. 

Sec.  10.  That  this  Act  shall  take  effect  immediately  after  its  ap- 
proval. 

Approved,  March  11, 1915. 

[No.  18.1 

AN  ACT  Providing  for  the  conveyance  to  the  MunicipaUty  of  San  Juan  of 
title  to  that  portion  of  Insular  Road  No.  1  known  as  Ponce  de  Leon  Avenue, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Legislative  ABserribly  of  Porto  Rico : 
Section  1.  That  the  Commissioner  of  the  Interior,  under  condi- 
tions hereinafter  set  forth,  is  hereby  authorized  vid  directed  to  exe- 
cute a  proper  deed  transferring  and  conveying  to  the  Municipality  of 
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San  Juan,  title  to  that  portion  of  Insular  Road  No.  1  known  as 
Ponce  de  Le6n  Avenue.  ^ 

Sec.  2.  That  the  Municipality  of  San  Juan  shall  accept  title  to 
the  said  Ponce  de  Leon  Avenue,  and  thereafter  shall  construct,  main- 
tain and  repair  sidewalks,  gutters  and  drains  on  the  said  avenue,  and 
maintain,  in  perpetuity,  the  said  avenue  in  good  condition  of  repair, 
open  to  traffic  and  use  hj  the  general  public  as  a  public  street. 

Sec.  3.  That  the  Muncipality  of  San  Juan  shall  spend  not  less  than 
twenty  thousand  dollars  ($20,000)  during  each  nscal  year  ending 
June  30,  from  1916  to  1925,  each  inclusive,  in  paving  the  said  avenue 
with  asphalt  blocks  similar  to  those  used  by  tne  said  municipality  in 
paving  the  Paseo  de  Covadonga,  and  shall  so  pave  at  least  one-tenth 
of  the  length  of  the  said  avenue  during  each  of  the  said  fiscal  years: 
Provided^  That  if  the  said  municipality  shall  complete  the  paving  or 
the  entire  length  of  the  said  avenue  before  the  expiration  of  the  said 
ten  years  it  shall  not  thereafter  be  required  to  spend  the  said  twenty 
thousand  dollars  each  year. 

Sec.  4.  That  there  is  hereby  appropriated  from  any  funds  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  the  sum  of  one  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  ($100,000)  to  be  paid  to  the  Municipality  of  San  Juan 
in  ten  equal  installments  during  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending  June 
30,  from  1916  to  1925,  each  inclusive,  to  aid  the  Municipality  of  San 
Juan  in  paving  and  maintaining  Ponce  de  Le6n  Avenue;  Provided^ 
That  the  installment  to  be  paid  to  the  said  municipality  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1916,  shall  be  paid  by  The  People  of 
Porto  Rico  in  two  equal  amounts  on  October  1,  1916,  and  April  1, 
1916,  and  on  the  same  dates  in  the  fiscal  years  following  to  1925 
inclusive ;  Provided^  further^  That  if  the  Municipality  of  San  Juan 
terminates  the  paving  of  said  avenue  from  funas  proceeding  from 
any  loan  that  it  may  contract  in  the  future,  the  annual  installments 
due  by  the  Insular  Government  shall  be  covered  into  the  fund  for  the 
payment  of  principal  and  interest  of  such  loan. 

Sec.  5.  That  the  exi>ense  of  transfer  and  registry  of  title  to  the 
said  avenue  shall  be  paid  by  the  Municipality  of  San  Juan. 

Sec.  6.  That  all  laws  or  parts  of  laws  in  conflict  herewith  are 
hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  7.  That  this  Act  shall  take  effect  from  and  after  its  approvaL 

Approved,  March  11, 1915. 


[No.  19.1 


AN  ACT  To  amend  Section  1  of  an  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  amend  Section  1  of 
•An  Act  to  establish  a  law  of  CivU  Register,*  approved  Marcli  9,  1911,  as 
amended  by  an  Act  to  amend  said  Civil  Register  Act,  approved  March  7, 
1912,*'  approved  March  13,  1913,  amended  by  another  Act  approved  August 
9,  1913. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Porto  Rico: 
Section  1.  That  Section  1  of  "An  Act  to  establish  a  law  of  Civil 
Register^"  approved  March  9,  1911,  as  amended  by  an  Act  to  amend 
said  Civil  Register  Act,  approved  March  7, 1913,  amended  by  another 
Act  of  March  13,  1913,  and  again  amended  by  an  Act  approved 
August  9, 1913,  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 
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"Sec.1.  Acts  concerning  the  civil  status  of  persons  shall  be  re- 
corded in  the  re^ster  kept  for  such  purpose,  which  shall  be  known 
as  the  Civil  Register  of  Forto  Rico.  Such  register  shall  be  kept  in 
all  the  municipalities  of  the  Island  of  Porto  Rico,  and  shall  oe  in 
charge  of  the  municipal  secretaries  under  the  immediate  inspecticm 
of  the  mayor  of  each  municipality;  Provided^  That  in  the  towns  of 
Punta  Santiago,  of  Humacao;  Catano,  of  Bayam6n;  Florida  Aden- 
tro,  of  Barceloneta;  Palo  Seco,  of  Toa  Baja;  Aldea  Saenz,  of  Maya- 

?iiez;  Boauer6n,  of  Cabo  Rojo;  Rosario,  of  San  Germin;  Playa,  of 
once;  Vulalba,  of  Juana  Diaz;  Lofza  Aldea,  of  Lofza;  Bajadero,  of 
Arecibo;  Cacao,  of  the  Municipality  of  Barros;  and  the  barrios  of 
Mameyes  Abajo  and  Angeles  of  the  Mimicipality  of  Utuado,  and  in 
the  barrio  Dona  Elena,  of  Comerfo,  there  shall  be  an  auxiliary  civil 
register  in  charge  of  the  commissioner  of  said  towns;  Provided^ 
That  in  the  civil  register  of  the  town  of  Cacao  there  shall  be  recorded 
all  acts  concerning  the  civil  status  of  persons  residing  in  the  barrios 
of  Cacao,  Bauta  Abajo,  Piedra  and  CoUores,  of  the  Municij)ality  of 
Barros ;  And  provided^  That  in  all  those  cases  in  which  the  installa- 
tion of  cemeteries  shall  be  authorized  in  the  rural  barrios  for  reasons 
of  convenience,  authority  is  hereby  granted  to  the  alcalde  of  the 
municipality  to  which  said  cemetery  belongs  to  appoint  an  assistant 
registrar^ho  shall  make  the  inscriptions  required  by  law ;  Provided^ 
further^  That  in  all  cases  of  the  interment  of  a  body  without  a  cer- 
tificate signed  by  the  doctor,  the  custodian  of  the  register  shall 
require  a  special  certificate  which  shall  be  prepared  by  the  family 
beiore  the  above-mentioned  official.  Blanks  tor  said  certificates  shall 
be  furnished  gratis  by  the  Sanitation  Service." 

Sec.  2.  Any  two  or  more  municipalities  may,  upon  due  resolution 
of  the  respective  municipal  councils  and  their  mutual  consent,  and 
the  approval  of  the  Director  of  Sanitation  and  the  Attorney  Greneral, 
establish  and  maintain  a  cemetery  in  common,  in  either  of  the  said 
municipalities,  in  the  following  manner  and  upon  the  following 
conditions: 

(a)  The  cemetery  shall  be  under  the  direction  and  control  of  the 
Director  of  Sanitation,  who  shall  provide  for  its  establishment,  main- 
tenance and  all  necessary  incidents  thereto.  The  expenses  of  estab- 
lishment and  proper  maintenance  of  the  cemetery  and  branch  of  the 
civil  registry,  and  all  incidents  thereto,  shall  be  paid  by  the  partici- 
pating municipalities,  in  such  proportionate  share  and  amoimt  as 
may  be  determined  by  the  Director  of  Sanitation  upon  the  approval 
of  the  Executive  Council.  If  the  municipality  shall  not  pay  upon 
notice  its  said  share  and  amount,  the  same  shall  be  paid  by  the 
Treasurer  of  Porto  Rico  and  the  amount  so  paid  shall  constitute  a 
lien  on  the  municipal  revenues  collected  by  the  Treasurer  of  Porto 
Rico  for  account  of  the  respective  municipalities  from  whom  they 
shall  be  due,  and  shall  be  retained  by  the  Treasurer  of  Porto  Rico 
from  such  collections. 

(b)  A  branch  of  the  Civil  Registry  of  each  of  the  participating 
municipalities  shall  be  maintained  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
Attorney  General  in  the  municipality  in  which  the  cemetery  is  lo- 
cated. An  assistant  registrar  in  charge  thereof  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  Director  of  Sanitation.  Entries  shall  be  made  and  records  kept 
in  all  cases  provided  by  law ;  Provided^  That  the  records  be  kept  sep- 
arately for  each  of  the  participating  municipalities. 
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At  least  semi-annually  and  as  often  as  the  Attorney  General  shall 
direct,  a  certified  transcript  of  the  records  shall  be  forwarded  to 
the  main  Civil  Registry  of  the  mimicipality  to  which  the  records 
relate  and  upon  receipt  thereof  the  municipal  secretary  shall  cause 
them  to  be  re-transcribed  and  recorded  in  the  Civil  Registry  in  the 
manner  provided  by  law. 

(c)  No  municipality,  having  once  participated  as  aforesaid  in  a 
cemetery  in  common,  may  withdraw  its  support  therefrom,  except  by 
the  due  consent  of  the  other  participating  municipalities  or  of  the 
Executive  Council. 

(d)  A  non-participating  municipality  may  loin  in  the  operation 
and  maintenance  of  a  cemetery  in  common  already  established  by 
establishing  a  branch  civil  regi^trjr  as  above  provided  and  otherwise 
conforming  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  with  reference  to  originally 
participating  mumcipalities. 

(e)  The  Director  of  Sanitation  shall  make  all  rules  and  regula- 
tions concerning  the  operation,  maintenance  and  control  of  a  cem- 
etery established  in  accordance  with  this  Act  necessarv  to  carry  it 
into  effect.  After  approval  by  the  Executive  Council,  these  rules 
shall  have  the  force  and  effect  of  law. 

Sec.  3.  That  all  laws  or  parts  of  laws  in  conflict  herewith  are 
hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  4.  That  this  Act  shall  take  effect  on  its  approvaL 
Approved,  March  11, 1915. 

[No.  20.] 

AN  ACT  Granting  to  former  owners  of  real  property  sold  for  taxes  subsequent 
to  July  1,  1901,  or  to  any  one  Interested  therein,  the  right  to  redeem  said 
property  on  certain  conditions. 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Porto  Rico: 

Section  1.  That  the  former  owners  of  any  real  property  that  has 
been  sold  for  the  non-payment  of  taxes  and  bid  in  in  the  name  of  The 
People  of  Porto  Eico  subsequent  to  July  1,  1901,  and  prior  to  July 
1,  1914,  and  which  is  now  in  the  possession  of  The  People  of  Porto 
Eico  or  the  legal  heirs  of  such  former  owners,  or  assigns,  or  any  one 
having  any  interest  therein  are  hereby  given  the  right  to  redeem 
said  property  within  one  year  from  the  date  that  this  Act  takes  effect 
upon  payment  to  The  People  of  Porto  Eico  of  the  price  for  which 
such  real  property  was  bid  in,  together  with  interest  from  the  date 
of  the  auction  sale  at  which  such  property  was  bid  in  at  the  rate  of 
four  and  one-half  per  cent  per  annum. 

Sec.  2.  When  the  property  to  be  redeemed  has  been  re^stered  in 
the  name,  of  The  People  of  Porto  Eico,  the  Treasurer  of  Porto  Eico 
shall  notify  the  registrar  of  property  in  whose  office  the  said  property 
has  been  registered,  and  the  registrar  of  property  upon  the  payment 
by  the  person  so  redeeming  of  a  fee  of  one  dollar,  shall  note  upon 
the  certificate  of  purchase  by  The  People  of  Porto  Eico  the  fact  of 
such  redemption  and  that  the  property  so  redeemed  shall  remain 
subject  to  all  liens  and  legal  claims  against  it  other  than  the  tax  liens 
for  which  it  was  sold,  to  the  same  extent  and  in  the  same  manner 
as  though  said  property  had  not  been  sold  for  taxes. 

Sec.  3.  Where  the  property  to  be  redeemed  has  been  leased  by  The 
People  of  Porto  Eico,  the  person  redeeming  shall  take  the  property 
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subject  to  such  lease,  but  in  such  case  shall  be  entitled  to  receive 
the  rent  accruing  subsequent  to  such  redemption,  and  when  the  prop- 
erty has  been  improved  in  any  manner  by  the  expenditure  of  money 
thereon  by  The  People  of  Porto  Rico  the  person  desiring  to  redeem 
shall,  in  addition  to  the  payments  provided  for,  be  required  to  pay 
the  amount  of  money  so  expended  bv  The  People  of  Porto  Rico,  with 
interest  at  the  rate  of  four  and  one-half  per  cent  per  annum. 

Sec.  4.  That  all  laws  or  parts  of  laws  in  conflict  herewith  are  hereby 
repealed. 

Sec.  5.  That  this  Act  shall  take  effect  on  July  1, 1916. 

Approved,  March  11,  1915. 

[No.  21.] 

AN  ACT  To  aUow  certain  young  men  who  took  the  bar  examination  prior  to 
January,  1912,  to  take  new  examinations  for  admission  to  the  bar. 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Porto  Rico: 

Section  1.  That  such  persons  as  were  examined  for  the  purpose  of 
validating  their  degrees  of  attomeys-at-law  prior  to  January,  1912,  at 
which  time  an  Act  relating  the  practice  of  law  in  Porto  Rico 
became  effective,  and  failed  to  pass,  but  who  obtained  a  rating  of  not 
less  than  seventy  per  cent  shall  be  allowed  to  take  the  examination 
for  admission  to  uie  bar,  in  accordance  with  the  law  existing  prior 
to  January,  1912. 

Sec.  2.  All  laws  or  parts  of  laws  in  conflict  herewith  are  hereby 
repealed. 

Sec.  3.  That  this  Act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  approval. 

Approved,  March  11, 1916. 

[No.  22.] 

AN  AC5T  Providing  for  the  construction  of  one  kilometer  of  road  between  Ponce 

and  Adjuntas. 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Porto  Rico: 

SEcrioN  1.  That  there  is  hereby  appropriated  from  any  funds  in 
the  Treasury,  not  otherwise  appropriated,  the  sum  of  three  thousand 
five  hundred  dollars,  or  such  part  thweof  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  completion  of  one  kilometer  of  road  between  kilometers  28  and 
29  of  Road  No.  6,  Adjuntas-Ponce  section. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  Commissioner  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  entrusted 
with  the  execution  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  That  this  Act  shall  take  effect  on  its  approvaL 

Approved,  March  11,  1915. 

[No.  23.] 

AN  ACT  To  amend  article  126  of  the  law  of  waters. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Porto  Rico: 
Section  1.  That  Article  126  of  the  Law  of  Waters  of  1879,  promul- 
gated in  Porto  Rico  in  1886,  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  as 
follows : 

"Abt.  126.  Anv  person  may  make  use  of  the  waters  running  along 
their  natural  and  public  channels  for  drinking  purposes  or  for  wadi- 
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ing  clothes,  vessels,  and  other  objects,  for  bathing,  or  for  watering 
or  bathing  horses  and  cattle,  subject  to  police,  sanitary  and  other 
relations  and  laws. 

"The  Executive  Council  is  hereby  empowered  to  authorize  the 
taldng  of  water  from  such  public  channels,  by  means  of  pipes,  for 
domestic  or  dairy  purposes.  Such  authority  shall  be  granted  only 
after  advertisement  and  public  hearing,  by  means  of  an  ordinance 
which  shall  be  approved  by  the  Governor  of  Porto  Rico.  The  Execu- 
tive Coimcil  shall  specify  in  such  ordinance  the  quantity  of  water, 
in  liters  per  second,  that  the  grantee  may  take,  the  manner  of  taking 
the  same,  and  impose  such  other  conditions  as  it  may  deem  necessary 
to  safeguard  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  public  and  of  other 
grantees." 

Sec.  2.  That  all  laws  or  parts  of  laws  in  conflict  herewith  are 
hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  3.  That  this  act  shall  take  effect  immediately  after  its 
approval. 

Approved,  March  11, 1915. 

[No.  24.1 

AN  ACT  To  amend  section  22  of  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to  establish  a  system  of 
local  government,  and  for  other  purposes,"  approved  March  8,  1906,  and 
amended  March  14,  1007. 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Legislative  Aaaembly  of  Porto  Rico: 

Section  1.  That  Section  22  of  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  establish  a 
system  of  local  government,  and  for  other  purposes,"  approved 
March  8, 1906,  and  amended  March  14,  1907,  be  amended,  adding  at 
the  end  of  the  same  the  following : 

"^TuZ  provided^  further^  That  nothing  in  this  Section  contained 
shall  refer  to  the  government  of  theatres  belonging  to  municipalities, 
the  same  to  be  governed,  in  their  occupancy,  by  municipal  ordmances, 
except  where  the  sale  or  encumbrance  or  lease  for  a  period  exceeding 
sixty  days  of  same  is  intended,  in  which  case  the  provisions  in  this 
Section  shall  be  complied  with." 

Sec.  2.  That  this  Act  shall  take  effect  from  and  after  its  approval. 

Approved,  March  11, 1915. 

[No.  25.1 

AN  ACT  To  designate  a  day  to  be  known  as  Mothers'  Day. 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Legislative  Assemhly  of  Porto  Rico: 
Section  1.  That  the  second  Sunday  of  the  Month  of  May  of  each 
year  shall  be  known  as  Mothers'  Day,  to  be  devoted  to  the  exaltation 
of  motherly  affection  and  its  unbounded  self-denial,  thus  tending  to 
develop  in  the  hearts  of  children  that  holy  respect  and  imdying  love 
which  they  should  feel  for  the  woman  that  gave  them  life. 

Sec.  2.  That  at  least  seven  days  in  advance  the  Governor  of  Porto 
Rico  shall  publish  in  the  newspapers  of  greatest  circulation  in  the 
Idand,  a  proclamation  recalling  the  celebration  of  the  dav  to  which 
Section  1  hereof  refers  and  shall  indicate  the  emblematic  flower  to  be 
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worn  by  the  inhabitants  of  Porto  Rico  as  an  external  manifestation  of 
joy  and  tender  homage  to  the  sublime  ideal  commemorated. 

Sec.  3.  That  the  emblematic  flower  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
Section  shall  be  the  honeysuckle,  until  otherwise  provided  by  the 
Lemslative  Assembly. 

Sec.  4.  That  all  laws  or  parts  of  laws  in  conflict  herewith  are 
hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  5.  That  this  Act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  approvaL 

Approved,  March  11, 1915. 


[No.  26.] 


AN  ACT  Authorizing  the  nranicIpaUty  of  Joncos  to  make  a  supplementary 
budget  to  supply  deficiencies  in  the  appropriations  of  the  ordinary  budget  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1915. 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Porto  Rico: 

Section  1.  That  the  municipality  of  Juncos  is  hereby  authorized 
to  adopt  a  supplementary  budj^et  for  the  fiscal  year  1914-15  for  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  balance  remaining 
after  deducting  from  the  sum  of  the  cash  balance  of  ordinary  funds 
on  June  30,  1914,  and  the  amount  of  delinquent  taxes  pertaining  to 
ordinary  funds  covered  into  the  municipal  treasury  in  August,  1914, 
the  total  amount  of  obligations  outstanding  on  /une  30,  1914,  and 
pertaining  to  the  budget  of  1913-14. 

Sec.  2.  That  said  supplementary  budget  shall  be  adopted  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  Municipal  Law  governing  the  fram- 
ing^ and  approval  of  a  supplementary  budget. 

Sec.  3.  That  all  laws  or  parts  of  laws  in  conflict  herewith  are 
hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  4.  That  this  Act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  approvaL 

Approved,  March  11, 1915. 


[No.  27.] 

AN  ACT  To  repeal  certain  no-flscal-year  appropriations  created  by  prevloua 

legislatures. 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Porto  Rico: 
Section  1.  That  the  no-fiscal-year  appropriations  named  in  Sec- 
tion 3  of  this  Act,  or  such  part  of  them  as  may  remain  after  the 
passage  of  this  Act,  be  and  are  hereby  repealed ;  'Provided^  however j 
That  anv  obligations  that  may  have  accrued  and  be  unpaid  when  this 
Act  shall  have  been  approved,  shall  first  be  settled. 

Sec.  2.  The  Auditor  of  Porto  Eico  shall  require  of  each  officer  or 
employee  charged  with,  or  responsible  for  the  expenditure  of  the 
funds  appropriated  a  statement  of  any  pending  liabilities  that  may 
exist  at  the  (Tate  of  the  approval  of  this  Act.  On  receipt  of  said  state- 
ment, the  Auditor  shall  close  out  by  surplus  fund  warrant,  in  the 
manner  required  by  Jaw,  such  part  or  the  appropriations  set  forth  in 
Section  3  hereof  as  shall  not  be  encumberea  oy  the  aforesaid  obliga- 
tions. 
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Sec.  3.  Statement  of  no-fiscal-year  appropriations  to  be  repealed : 


TlUe. 


CreatiTeaot 


Unexpended 

balance 
Marcdi  1, 1915. 


Establishing  hospltab  in  the  seven  districts  of  Porto  Rico 

Sanitation  Service,  Indemnity  Fund 

Commission  for  study  of  Employers'  Liability  Law 

Deviating  course  of  river  at  Arroyo 

Insolar  Fair  Board 

Purchase  of  pedestal  and  transferring  statue  of  Ponce  de  Le6n. . . 

Expenses  of  the  Bank  Law  Commission 

Establishing  permanent  exposition  erounds  for  the  Insular  Fair. 

Survey  and  study  for  widening  San  Juan-RIo  Piedras  Road , 

Publication  of  Digest  of  the  Decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court 

Publication  of  the  Decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court: 

Rent  and  transportation , 

Publication  of  the  Decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court: 

Advance  sheets  and  Digests 

Demolition  and  reconstruction  of  a  buflding  in  Caguas 


No.    iA/M:\(lZ 

J.R.    hy,'A:n{l3 

j.R.  i!i. '  1  aa 

No.  6!  1  '13 
No.  10  fl3 

J.R.  i  i  (13 
J.R.   11,  i    7fl2 

J.R.  14,3  iafl2 
J.R.  12,3  orii 
No.  11  fl3 

J.R.  19,2IHI12 


21,3/  6/12 
53,3/13A3 


No. 
No. 


S120,00O.OO 

20,778.20 

725.91 

997.70 

22,110.51 

4,000.00 

1,000.00 

75.00 

2,710.85 

7,200.00 

.02 

1.40 

10,975.58 


Provided^  That  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not  apply  to  the  un- 
expended portion  of  the  appropriation  of  $75,000  made  under  Section 
1  of  Act  108,  approved  March  13,  1913,  for  the  construction  of  five 
buildings  for  industrial  and  agricultural  schools. 

Sec.  4.  That  all  laws  or  parts  of  laws  in  conflict  herewith  are 
hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  6.  That  this  Act  shall  take  effect  on  approvaL 

Approved,  March  11, 1916. 


[No.  28.] 


AN  ACT  To  amend  Section  85  of  the  Political  Code,  as  approved  March  1,  1902, 
and  to  authorize  the  endorsement  of  any  draft  issued  by  the  Treasurer  of 
Porto  Rico,  by  the  next  of  kin,  in  case  no  executor  or  administrator  has  been 
or  is  to  be  appointed  for  the  estate  of  a  decedent,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Porto  Rico: 
Sec  1.  That  Section  85  of  the  Political  Code  of  Porto  Kico,  as 
approved  March  1,  1902,  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to 
read  as  follows: 

"  Sec.  85.  No  indorsement  of  any  draft  of  the  Treasurer  by  an 
attorney  in  fact  or  agent  of  the  payee  of  such  draft,  shall  be  valid 
unless  specially  authorized  by  a  power  of  attorney  duly  executed  by 
the  payee,  or,  in  case  of  his  death,  by  his  duly  appointed  executor 
or  administrator,  after  the  issuance  of  the  draft,  in  the  presence  of 
two  subscribing  witnesses,  and  duljr  acknowledged  before  a  notary 

Sublic  or  any  officer  having  authority  to  take  acknowledgments  of 
eeds.  Such  power  of  attorney  must  recite  the  number,  date  and 
amount  of  the  draft,  and  the  number  and  class  of  the  warrant  on 
which  such  draft  is  drawn,  and  must  be  filed  with  the  draft. 

"  Indorsements  by  the  payee  in  person  must  be  written  bv  him  and 
correspond  with  the  name  of  the  payee  as  written  on  the  race  of  the 
draft.  If  the  payee  is  unable  to  write  his  name  upon  the  draft,  the 
indorsement  may  be  by  his  cross-mark  made  thereon  in  the  presence 
of  two  attesting  witnesses  who  shall  subscribe  their  names  as  wit- 
nesses. When  the  draft  is  payable  to  a  firm  or  partnership,  it  must 
be  indorsed  in  the  name  of  such  firm  or  partnership  by  an  active 
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partner  thereof;  when  payable  to  a  company  or  corporation,  the  draft 
must  be  indorsed  by  the  officer  or  agent  of  such  company  or  corpo- 
ration duly  authorized  to  receive,  receipt  and  indorse  m  its  behalf. 

"  In  case  of  the  death  of  the  payee  of  any  draft  issued  by  the  Treas- 
urer, the  dulj  appointed  executor  or  administrator  of  the  decedent, 
or  the  heirs  judicially  declared,  shall  have  authority  to  indorse  such 
draft;  Provided^  That  in  case  no  executor  or  administrator  has  been 
appointed  for  the  estate  of  the  said  decedent,  or  that  the  heirs  have 
not  been  judicially  declared  within  three  months  after  the  death  of 
the  decedent,  then  the  legal  heir  or  heirs,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Auditot 
of  Porto  Bico  le^allv  entitled  to  such  payment,  shall  have  authoritv 
to  endorse  such  drait  provided  it  does  not  exceed  one  hundred  dol- 
lars ;  and  in  case  of  the  bankruptcy  or  insolvency  of  such  payee,  the 
trustee  of  his  estate,  duly  appointed  by  a  competent  court,  shall  have 
authority  to  indorse.  Where  the  payee  of  any  such  draft  is  unable 
to  indorse  the  same,  by  reason  of  minority,  lunacy  or  mental  in- 
capacity, his  duly  authorized  tutor  shall  have  authority  to  indorse. 
And  in  case  of  the  absence  of  the  payee  from  Porto  Rico,  and  during 
such  absence  only,  his  agent  or  attorney  duly  authorized  by  power 
of  attorney  specially  empowering  such  agent  or  attorney  to  transact 
all  business  of  the  principal  with  the  Insular  Government,  and  to 
collect  and  receive  all  moneys  due  to  the  principal  by  The  People  of 
Porto  Rico,  during  such  absence,  shall  have  authority  to  indorse. 

"The  Treasurer  shall  require  satisfactory  evidence  as  to  the  au- 
thority for  any  indorsement  to  be  filed  with  the  draft  before  ac- 
cepting such  indorsement  as  sufficient,  in  order  that  the  warrant  and 
draft  may  be  allowed  in  the  settlement  of  his  account  by  the  Auditor." 

Sec.  2.  That  all  laws  or  parts  of  laws  in  conflict  herewith  are 
hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  3.  That  this  Act  shall  take  eflfect  immediately  upon  its 
approval. 

Approved,  March  11, 1915. 


[No.  29.1 


AN  ACT  Making  appropriations  to  supply  deficiencies  in  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1915. 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Porto  Rico: 
Sec.  1.  That  the  following  sums,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be 
respectively  necessary,  are  nereby  appropriated  out  of  any  funds 
in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  supply  deficiencies 
in  the  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1915,  and 
for  the  objects  in  this  Section  expressly  named : 

office  of  the  commissioner  of  the  interior. 

Contingent  expenses,  Office  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  Interior: 
Incidentals,  automobile  expenses,  traveling  expenses,  postage  and 
freight,  telegraph  and  telephone  service,  stationery  and  printing  and 
miscellaneous.  $1,104.75. 

Division  oi  Public  Lands:  For  field  and  traveling  expenses  and 
incidentals,  in  connection  with  land  surveys,  $650. 
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Division  of  Harbor  and  Docks:  Percentage  payments  to  pilots 
acting  as  captains  of  ports  at  ports  other  than  San  Juan,  Ponce  and 
Msnragiiez,  $425. 

Total,  Office  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  Interior,  $2,179.25. 

Sec.  2.  That  this  Act  shall  take  effect  from  and  after  its  approval. 

Approved,  March  11,  1915. 

[No.  30.] 

AN  ACT  Authorizing  and  directing  the  Commissioner  of  the  Interior  to  transfer 
to  the  Municipality  of  San  Juan,  Porto  Rico,  a  certain  parcel  of  land. 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Porto  Rico: 

Section  1.  That  the  Commissioner  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  author- 
ized and  directed  to  execute  a  proper  deed  transferring  and  convey- 
ing to  the  Municipality  of  San  Juan,  Porto  Rico,  that  certain  parcel 
of  land  situated  in  the  barrio  of  Puerta  de  Tierra,  Municipality  of 
San  Juan,  Porto  Rico,  and  described  as  follows: 

"  Parcel  of  land  ten  meters  wide,  situated  to  the  south  of  street 
known  as  Tadeo  de  Rivero,  and  bounded  as  follows:  On  the  north 
by  San  Agustin  Street ;  on  the  south  by  the  right  of  way  of  the  Cotjv- 
pania  de  los  Ferrocarriles  de  Puerto  Rico;  on  the  east  for  a  distance 
of  62.29  meters  by  lot  No.  50  B,  the  property  of  The  People  of  Porto 
Rico,  marked  No.  16,  on  the  official  Department-of-the-Interior  map 
of  Puerta  de  Tierra,  dated  November,  1909;  on  the  west  for  a  distance 
of  59.55  meters  by  a  lot  also  the  property  of  The  People  of  Porto 
Rico,  marked  No.  15  on  the  said  official  Department-oi-the-Interior 
map  of  Puerta  de  Tierra." 

Sec.  2.  That  the  parcel  of  land  so  transferred  shall  be  used  by  the 
Municipality  of  San  Juan  exclusively  as  a  site  upon  which  to  con- 
struct a  public  street  and  public  walks;  Provided^  however^  That 
nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  deemed  to  prohibit  construction, 
in  or  under  such  street  and  walks,  of  sewers,  water  mains  or  pipes, 
or  to  prohibit  the  use  of  such  street  and  walks,  when  duly  authorized 
and  under  proper  restrictions,  by  public-utility  companies  for  the 
placing  of  street-car  tracks,  poles,  wires,  ducts,  cables,  conduits, 
pipes,  etc.,  in,  along,  above  or  under  the  said  street  and  walks;  And 
provided^  further^  That  the  acceptance  by  the  Municipality  of  San 
Juan  of  title  to  the  said  parcel  of  lantfl  shall  be  and  constitute  an 
agreement  on  the  part  of  the  said  municipality  to  maintain  the  said 
street  open  to  traffic,  to  macadamize  or  pave  the  surface  of  the  said 
street,  to  provide  for  the  construction  of  adequate  walks  for  the  use 
of  the  public,  and  thereafter  to  maintain  or  provide  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  surface  of  such  street  and  walks  in  good  condition  of 
repair;  And  provided^  further^  That  should  at  any  time  the  said 
street  to  be  constructed  on  the  said  parcel  of  land  be  abandoned,  or 
its  use  discontinued,  the  right  or  title  to  the  said  parcel  of  land  shall 
thereupon  revert  to  and  be  vested  in  The  People  of  Porto  Rico. 

Sec.  3.  That'  the  expense  of  transferring  the  said  parcel  of  land, 
and  the  registration  of  the  corresponding  deed  shall  be  for  account 
of  and  be  paid  by  the  Municipailty  of  San  Juan,  Porto  Rico. 

Sec.  4.  That  all  laws  or  parts  of  laws  in  conflict  herewith  are 
hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  5.  That  this  Act  shall  take  effect  from  and  after  its  approval. 

Approved,  March  11, 1916. 
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[No.  81.] 

AN  ACTT  To  protect  Porto  Rican  cigars  from  fraudulent  misrepresentation,  by 
providing  for  adequate  expert  lnfi^)ectlon,  and  the  issue  of  stamps  of  guarantee 
covering  the  origin  of  tobacco  used  in  the  manufacture  of  such  cigars,  in- 
tended for  exportation,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Porto  Rico: 

Section  1.  That  the  Treasurer  of  Porto  Kico  is  hereby  authorized 
to  employ  three  additional  internal  revenue  agents,  who  shall  be  to- 
bacco experts,  at  salaries  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars  each  per  annum ; 
whose  duty  shall  be  the  registration,  in  such  form  as  may  oe  directed, 
of  the  brands  of  cigars  manufactured  in  Porto  Eico,  wholly  or  in 
part,  from  Porto  Rican  or  other  tobacco ;  the  recording  of  leaf  tobacco 
acquired  and  disposed  of  in  the  factories  manufacturing  cigars  for 
export;  the  securing  and  preservation  of  statistics  in  relation  to  leaf 
tobacco  grown  in  Porto  Rico,  importation  of  leaf  tobacco,  the  exporta- 
tion of  cigars  and  leaf  tobacco  and  the  securing  and  preservation  of 
all  such  other  information  in  connection  with  this  subject  as  may  be 
directed  by  the  Treasurer  of  Porto  Rico.  Said  duty  shall  also  in- 
clude the  mspection  and  examination  of  all  tobacco  on  the  premises 
of  manufacturers  of  cigars  or  cigarettes,  whether  or  not  manufac- 
tured, for  export,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  and  detecting  the 
fraudulent  use  of  guarantee  stamps  issued  for  cigars  exported  from 
Porto  Rico  and  for  the  purpose  of  detecting  in  the  exportation  of 
said  cigars,  such  as  are  wrongly  marked,  misbranded  or  falsely  adver- 
tised, as  Porto  Rican,  but  which  are  in  fact  made  from  tobacco  other 
than  that  of  Porto  Rican  growth  and  manufacture. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  Treasurer  of  Porto  Rico  is  hereby  authorized  to 
furnish  and  issue,  to  duly  licensed  cigar  manufacturers  in  Porto 
Rico,  upon  proper  application,  in  such  form  as  he  may  bv  reflations 
prescribe,  stamps  to  be  known  as  ^'guarantee  stamps,"  for  ci^rs  in- 
tended for  exportation  and  said  stamps  shall  be  affixed  to  aU  cigars 
before  they  are  removed  from  the  place  of  manufacture  for  exporta- 
tion. Any  person  exporting  from  Porto  Rico  any  cigars  on  which 
the  proper  guarantee  stamps  have  not  been  affixed  as  prescribed 
herein,  or  who  ships  or  exports  from  Porto  Rico  cigars  manufactured 
with  tobacco  other  than  Porto  Rican  tobacco,  under  the  name  of 
Porto  Rican  cigars  or  under  any  other  name  whatever,  with  the  ob- 
ject of  deceiving  the  purchaser  or  consumer,  thus  leading  to  the  belief, 
or  representing  or  giving  the  idea  that  the  tobacco,  or  such  part 
thereof  as  is  claimed  to  have  been  used  in  the  manufacture  of  said 
cigars  is  the  product  of  the  soil  or  of  the  manufacture  of  Porto  Rico, 
when  said  tooacco  is  not  in  realitv  the  product  of  either  such  soil  or 
manufacture,  shall  be  punished  for  each  offense  so  committed  by  a 
fine  not  less  than  two  hundred  nor  more  than  five  hundred  dollars,  or 
by  imprisonment  for  not  less  than  two  months  nor  more  than  six 
months,  or  by  both  penalties  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Sec.  3.  No  charge  shall  be  made  for  guarantee  stamps  to  be  fur- 
nished to  cigar  manufacturers  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  4.  The  guarantee  stamps  shall  be  issued  for  such  cigars  as 
have  been  manufactured  in  Porto  Rico  wholly  from  soimd  and  clean 
Porto  Rican  tobacco,  in  sanitary  factories  ana  by  cleanly  operatives; 
for  such  cigars  as  have  been  manufactured  in  Porto  Rico  from  Porto 
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Rican  filler  tobacco  and  from  other  than  Porto  Rican  wrapper  to- 
bacco, in  like  sanitary  factories  and  by  cleanly  operatives;  lor  such 
cigars,  the  material  of  which  although  of  Porto  Rican  growth,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  are  manufactured  m  Porto  Rico  in  sanitary  fac- 
tories by  the  use  of  machines ;  for  such  cigars  as  have  been  manufac- 
tured in  Porto  Rico,  in  sanitary  factories  and  by  cleanly  operatives, 
but  from  tobacco  not  of  the  growth  of  Porto  Rico,  and  for  such 
cigars  as  have  been  manufactured  in  Porto  Rico,  in  sanitary  factories 
and  by  cleanly  operatives,  from  Porto  Rican  wrapper  tobacco  and 
from  other  than  Porto  Rican  filler  tobacco. 

Such  guarantee  stamps  as  shall  be  furnished  for  cigars  wholly 
manufactured  from  Porto  Rican  tobacco  shall  bear  the  foUowiM  in- 
scription in  Spanish  and  English:  "Cigars  manufactured  in  Porto 
Rico  of  tobacco  produced  in  Porto  Rico,"  and  such  as  shall  be  fur- 
nished for  cigars  manufactured  in  Porto  Rico  of  tobacco  which  is  not 
produced  in  Porto  Rico  shall  bear  the  following  inscription :  "  Cigars 
manufactured  in  Porto  Rico  of  tobacco  which  is  not  a  product  of 
Porto  Rico;"  and  such  guarantee  stamps  as  shall  be  furnished  for 
cigars  manufactured  in  Porto  Rico  of  Porto  Rico  and  other  tobaccos 
shall  bear  the  following  inscription :  "  Cigars  manufactured  in  Porto 
Rico  of  a  mixture  of  Porto  Rican  and  other  tobaccos." 

Sec.  6.  That  all  applications  for  guarantee  stamps,  before  being 
submitted,  shall  be  duly  executed  and  the  information  therein  con- 
tained sworn  to  as  true  and  correct,  by  the  manufacturers  of  cigars, 
or  other  persons  duly  authorized  to  act  in  their  stead,  before  any 
internal  revenue  agent,  or  other  persons  authorized  to  administer 
oaths  in  Porto  Rico.  Internal  revenue  agents  are  hereby  empowered 
to  administer  oaths,  the  violation  of  which  by  any  person  shall  be 
punished  by  the  proper  courts  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Penal  Code  in  force  in  Porto  Rico. 

Sec.  6.  That  every  manufacturer  of  cigars  intended  for  exporta- 
tion shall  keep  in  his  factory  and  shall  not  remove  therefrom  a 
tobacco-register  book  which  shall  be  open  at  all  times  to  the  inspec- 
tion of  internal  revenue  agents,  and  wherein  shall  be  noted  the  quan- 
tity, in  pounds,  kind  and  class  of  tobacco  received,  promptly  on  its 
receipt  in  the  factory,  from  whom  purchased,  the  place  of  growth  of 
same,  its  disposition,  in  pounds,  before  being  removed  from  the  fac- 
tory or  distributed  therein  for  manufacturing  purposes,  the  numbers 
of  cigars  produced  therefrom,  partially  or  wholly  from  Porto  Rican 
tobacco,  the  disposition  of  such  cigars  and  such  other  information  as 
the  Treasurer  of  Porto  Rico  shall  by  regulations  prescribe.  Every 
person  failing  to  note  in  said  tobacco-register  book  the  information 
called  for  therein,  or  who  falsely  enters  therein,  as  Porto  Rican,  any 
tobacco  not  of  the  growth  of  Porto  Rico,  or  who  shall  fail  to  provide 
himself  with  or  produce  on  demand  oi  a  duly  authorized  revenue 
officer  any  such  book,  shall  for  each  such  offense  thus  committed  be 
fined  not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars  nor  more  than  five  hundred 
dollars,  or  be  imprisoned  for  not  less  than  two  months  nor  more  than 
six  months,  and  for  the  second  and  each  subsequent  offense  thus  com- 
mitted both  fine  and  imprisonment  shall  be  imposed. 

Sec.  7.  Every  person  who  shall  forge,  counterfeit  or  cause  or  pro- 
cure to  be  forged  or  counterfeited  any  guarantee  stamps  provided, 
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made,  used  and  issued  in  pursuance  of  this  Act,  or  who  shall  use  or 

SVe  away  for  use,  any  such  guarantee  stamps,  on  cigars  other  than 
ose  for  which  same  were  obtained,  or  who  shall  mark,  print,  add, 
alter  or  remove  any  marks  or  words  thereon,  shall  for  each  such 
offense  thus  committed  be  fined  not  less  than  two  hundred  dollars 
nor  more  than  five  hundred  dollars,  or  be  imprisoned  for  not  less 
than  one  month  nor  more  than  six  months  or  both  at  the  discretion 
of  the  court. 

Sec.  8.  That  the  Treasurer  is  hereby  authorized  to  issue  such  regu- 
lations not  in  conflict  with  this  Act,  as  may  be  necessary  to  properly 
carry  into  effect  the  provisions  hereof,  and  said  regulations  shall 
have  the  force  of  law. 

Sec.  9.  That  the  sum  of  twelve  thousand  ($12,000)  dollars  is 
hereby  appropriated,  out  of  any  funds  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
api>ropriated,  for  the  salary,  transportation,  and  per-diem  expenses 
which  shall  be  allowed  to  the  employees  appointcKl  under  this  Act, 
in  lieu  of  actual  costs  of  subsistence  (board  and  lod^ng)  while  so 
traveling,  and  for  the  purchase  of  necessanr  office  furniture,  and  such 
stamps,  books  and  other  stationery  as  may  be  required  in  the  adminis- 
tration and  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  10.  That  all  laws  or  parts  of  laws  in  conflict  herewith  are 
hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  11.  That  this  Act  shall  take  effect  July  1, 1916. 

Approved,  March  11,  1915. 


[No.  32.1 


AN  ACT  To  amend  section  5  of  an  act  entitled  "An  Act  to  prohibit  the  carrying 
of  arms,"  approved  March  9, 1905,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Porto  Rico: 

Section  1.  That  Section  5  of  an  Act  entitled  **An  Act  to  prohibit 
the  carrying  of  arms,"  approved  March  9,  1905,  is  hereby  amended 
so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

^^  Sec.  5.  In  addition  to  the  punishment  authorized  by  Sections  1 
and  4  of  this  Act,  the  judgment  of  ccmviction  against  the  offender 
diall  also  declare  a  forfeiture  of  the  firearms,  instrument  or  weapon 
seized  in  favor  of  The  People  of  Porto  Rico.  It  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  court  or  justice  to  deliver  the  arms  or  instruments  so  forfeited 
to  the  Chief  of  the  Insular  Police,  to  be  disposed  of  by  him  under 
the  direction  of  the  Governor;  Provided^  No  sale  of  such  arms  shall 
be  made  for  delivery  within  one  thousand  miles  of  Porto  Rico,  and 
that  the  proceeds  or  any  sale  of  such  arms  may,  by  direction  of  the 
Governor,  be  turned  into  the  Insular  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  the 
Insular  Police  Relief  Fund." 

Sec.  2.  That  all  laws  or  parts  of  laws  in  conflict  herewith  are 
hereby  repeded. 

Sec.  3.  That  this  Act  shall  take  effect  immediately  after  its 
approval. 

Approved,  March  11,  1915. 
18522*— S.  Doc  20, 64-1 8 
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[No.  88.1 
AN  ACT  To  add  a  new  section  to  tiie  Ck)de  of  Olvil  Procedure. 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Porto  Rico: 

Section  1.  That  there  is  hereby  added  to  tne  Code  of  Civil  Pro- 
cedure of  Porto  Rico,  after  Section  142  thereof,  a  new  Section  under 
number  142 A,  which  shall  read  as  follows : 

"Sec.  142A.  In  all  cases  in  which  a  motion  to  strike  out  or  a 
demurrer  to  any  pleading  is  sustained  or  overruled  and  a  decision  is 
not  announced  in  the  presence  of  the  parties  or  their  attorneys,  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  secretary  of  the  court  to  mail  a  written  notice 
to  the  losing  phvtj  or  his  attorney  within  five  days  from  the  date  of 
such  decision,  notifying  him  of  such  decision,  and  a  copy  of  such 
notice  shall  be  filed  wim  the  papers  in  the  case  and  the  time  within 
which  to  amend  or  answer  if  leave  therefor  is  given  shall  begin  to 
run  from  the  date  of  the  filing  of  such  notice  amoi^  the  papers," 

Sec.  2.  That  all  laws  or  parts  of  laws  in  conflict  herewith  are 
hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  8.  That  this  Act  shall  take  effect  immediately  after  its 
approval. 

Approved,  March  11, 1915. 


[No.  34.1 


AN  ACT  To  amend  an  Act  entitled  "An  Act  defining*  the  privileges  and  im- 
munities of  members  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,*'  approved  February  21, 
1902. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Porto  Rico: 

Section  1.  That  Section  2  of  an  Act  entitled  "An  Act  defining  the 
privileges  and  immunities  of  members  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,'* 
approved  February  21,  1902,  is  hereby  amefnded  so  as  to  read  as 
follows: 

"  Sec.  2.  Members  of  the  Legislature  in  all  cases,  except  treason, 
felony  or  breach  of  the  peace,  shall  be  privileged  from  arrest  during 
the  session  of  the  Legislature,  and  for  fifteen  days  next  before  the 
commencement  and  next  after  the  termination  thereof;  nor  shall 
any  member  during  the  same  period  be  summoned  to  attend  as  a 
witness  in  anv  court  except  with  the  consent  of  the  House  of  the 
Legislature  or  which  he  is  a  member.  If  any  member  of  the  Legis- 
lative Assembly  of  Porto  Kico  is  interested  in  any  matter,  action  or 
proceeding,  whether  as  a  party,  necessary  witness,  or  one  of  not  more 
than  two  attorneys  of  record  for  one  of  the  parties,  such  matter, 
action  or  proceeding  shall  not  be  set  for  hearing,  argument  or  trial 
while  the  Legislature  is  in  session,  nor  within  the  twenty  days  pre- 
ceding or  succeeding  said  session,  and  the  setting  of  any  hearing 
contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  null,  unless  such  mem- 
ber of  the  Legislature  shall  have  given  his  express  consent  therefor. 
In  all  cases  the  court  in  which  said  action  or  proceeding  is  pending 
shall  immediately  suspend  the  hearing  or  argument  set,  on  petition 
of  any  person  entitled  to  this  privilege." 

Sec.  2.  That  all  laws  or  parts  of  laws  in  conflict  herewith  are 
hereby  repealed. 
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Sec.  8.  That  this  Act  shall  take  effect  immediately  after  its  ap- 
proval and  shall  have  retroaddye  effect  so  far  as  relates  to  the  present 
kgislative  period. 

Approved,  March  11,  1915, 


[No.  85.] 


AN  ACT  Providing  for  the  sale  to  laborers  of  certain  lands  of  The  Peoi^e  at 
Porto  Rico,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Porto  Rico: 

Section  1.  Selection  oflands. — ^The  Commissioner  of  the  Interior, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Executive  Council,  shall  select  and  set  apart, 
from  time  to  time,  such  tracts  of  land  belon^ng  to  The  People  or 
Porto  Eico  as  he  may  deem  to  be  the  most  avauable  for  carrying  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  Purposes  for  which  land  may  be  sold. — ^The  Conmiissioner 
of  the  Interior  shall  have  power,  according  to  the  terms  of  this  Act, 
to  sell  public  lands  which  have  been  set  apart  in  accordance  with 
Section  1  of  this  Act,  for  two  purposes:  (1)  For  dwelling  purposes, 
and  (2)  for  dwelling  and  farming  purposes.  Public  lands  situated 
in  or  near  towns  may  be  sold  for  dwelling  purposes  onlv;  public 
lands  situated  in  rural  sections  may  be  sold  either  for  dwelling  pur- 
poses or  for  dwelling  and  farming  purposes. 

Sec.  3.  Size  of  lots  for  dwelling  purposes, — ^Lots  of  land  to  be  sold 
for  dwelling  purposes  shall  be  of  such  area  as  the  Commissioner  of 
the  Interior,  with  the  approval  of  the  Executive  Council,  may  decide, 
but  not  to  exceed  500  square  meters. 

SEa  4.  Size  of  lots  for  dwelling  and  farming  purvoses, — ^Lots  of 
land  to  be  sold  for  dwelling  and  tanning  purposes  snail  be  of  such 
area  as  the  Commissioner  of  the  Interior,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Executive  CouncD,  may  decide,  but  not  to  exceed  two  hectares. 

Sec.  5.  Advertising. — ^After  any  particular  tract  of  land  shall 
have  been  set  apart  in  accordance  with  Section  1  of  this  Act,  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  Interior  shall  make  a  map  of  such  land,  dividing  it 
into  lots  or  small  farms  and,  when,  necessary,  laying  out  streets,  and 
shall  publish  a  description  of  said  lots  or  small  farms  at  least  three 
times  m  two  newspapers  of  general  circulation  in  Porto  Rico.  Such 
public  notice  shall  also  state  briefly  the  conditions  under  which  ap- 
plications for  said  lots  or  small  farms  are  to  be  made. 

Sec.  6.  Beguisites  of  applicants. — No  application  for  land  under 
this  Act  shall  be  received  unless  theperson  making  the  same  is  (1) 
a  citizen  of  Porto  Rico  or  of  the  United  States,  (2)  over  twenty- 
one  and  less  than  fifty  years  of  age,  (8)  married  or  is  a  widower  or 
bachelor  legally  responsible  for  the  support  of  a  legitimate  family, 
(4^  a  bona  fide  laborer  whose  annual  income  does  not  exceed  $500, 
(5)  able  bodied,  (6)  without  other  property  in  Porto  Rico  or  else- 
where the  value  of  which  exceeds  $300,  and  (7)  a  person  of  good 
moral  character. 

Sec.  7.  Making  of  apvlications.— After  a  tract  of  land  has  been 
advertised  any  laborer  wno  can  qualify  as  an  applicant  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  Section  6  of  this  Act,  may  make  an  appli- 
cation for  a  lot  or  for  a  small  farm  in  the  said  advertised  tract  of 
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luid.  All  applications  shall  be  made  in  writing  and  shall  be  filed 
with  the  Commissioner  of  the  Interior,  and  shall  state  the  applicant's 
first  and  subsequent  choices  of  the  lots  or  farms  advertised.  Laborers 
making  application  shall  give  all  the  information  that  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Interior  may  request. 

Sec.  8.  Homestead  Conmdssion, — ^There  is  hereby  created  a  com- 
mission to  be  known  as  the  Homestead  Commission  which  shall  con- 
sist of  the  Commissioner  of  the  Interior  and  two  other  persons  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Governor;  Provided^  That  the  two  principal  po- 
litical parties  shall  be  represented  on  the  said  commission,  and  that  • 
no  two  members  of  the  said  commission  shall  belong  to  the  same 

Political  party;  And  provided^  further ^ThsX  no  compensation  in  ad- 
ition  to  his  regular  salary  shall  be  paid  to  any  official  or  employee 
of  the  government  who  may  be  a  memoer  of  the  commission,  nor  shall 
any  compensation  be  paid  to  any  other  person  who  ma^  be  a  member 
of  such  commission.  The  Commissioner  of  the  Interior  shall  be  ew 
oMdo  chairman  of  the  commission.  The  duties  of  the  commission 
shall  be  consultative  and  advisory  in  nature,  except  as  otherwise 
expressly  set  forth  in  this  Act.  Especially  shaU  it  be  the  duty  of 
the  commission  effectively  to  cooperate  with  the  Commissioner  of  the 
Interior  ia  securing  the  harmonious  and  equitable  allotment  of  the 
various  lots  to  be  assigned  under  this  Act. 

Sec.  9.  Filing  of  applications. — ^Laborers  applying  for  lots  for 
dwelling  purposes,  or  lor  land  for  dwelling  ana  larm  purposes,  shall 
be  enrolled  in  re^sters  kept  by  the  Commissioner  of  the  Interior, 
in  the  order  of  priority  of  filing  of  application. 

Sec.  10.  Assignment  of  land. — The  Commissioner  of  the  Interior 
shall  make  such  inquiries  and  investigation  regarding  the  worthiness 
of  the  various  applicants,  and  the  correctness  of  the  information  con- 
tained in  their  applications  as  he  mav  deem  necessary.  The  Home- 
stead Commission  may  make  such  other  inquiry  as  it  may  consider 
necessary,  after  which  it  shall  apportion  the  lots  or  small  farms  to 
the  most  worthy  applicants,  due  regard  being  had  to  all  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act,  under  such  rules  and  procedure  as  it  may  deem 
proper.  In  the  assignment  of  the  lots  preference  shall  be  given  (1) 
to  tnose  who,  previous  to  January  1,  1915,  had  constructed  or  pur- 
chased houses  located  upon  such  public  lands  and  (2)  to  tibose  who 
had  been  residents  for  one  year  or  more,  previous  to  the  date  of 
advertisement  of  said  tract  of  land,  of  the  municipality  in  which  such 
lands  are  located,  and  in  the  assignment  of  small  farms,  preference 
shall  be  given  to  those  having  the  best  records  for  industry  and  to 
those  having  the  best  knowledge  of  practical  farming.  Other  things 
being  equal,  choice  of  lots  or  small  farms  available  for  assig^nment 
shall  be  given  in  the  order  of  priority  of  the  filing  of  application. 

Sec.  11.  ConditioiiS  of  sale  of  lots  for  dweUina  purposes, — ^AU 
sales  of  lots  of  land  for  dwelling  purposes  shall  be  subject  to  the 
following  conditions: 

(a)  That  the  applicant  to  whom  a  lot  is  assigned  shall,  within 
twelve  months  from  the  date  of  the  assignment,  own  a  house  situated 
upon  such  lot  free  from  any  encumbrance,  appraised  at  not  less  than 
$50  and  in  accordance  with  requirements  prescribed  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Interior,  with  the  approval  of  the  Homestead  Com- 
mission. 
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(h)  That  the  i^plicant  to  whom  a  lot  is  assigned  shall,  from  the 
second  to  the  eleventh  year  from  the  date  of  the  assignment,  pay 
annually  to  the  Treasurer  of  Porto  Rico  a  sum  equal  to  10  per  cent 
of  the  appraised  value  of  such  lot  of  land. 

(c)  That  the  applicant  to  whom  a  lot  is  assigned  shall,  for  a  period 
of  five  years  from  the  date  of  the  assignment,  live  personally  upon 
such  lot;  Provided^  That  the  applicant  shall  be  considered  as  living 
qpon  the  lot  when  the  family  dependent  upon  him  for  support  lives 
upon  the  said  lot. 

{d)  That  the  Attorney  General  upon  the  request  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Interior  mav  eject  the  applicant  in  case  any  of  these 
conditions  are  not  fulfillea. 

(e)  That  the  applicant  to  whom  a  lot  is  assigned  who  has  faith- 
fully complied  with  all  the  conditions  specified  m  this  Section  shall, 
at  tne  expiration  of  eleven  years  from  the  date  of  the  assignment, 
be  entitled  to  receive  a  certificate  from  the  Commissioner  of  the  In- 
terior stating  that  the  conditions  of  this  Section  have  been  complied 
with,  and  that  he  is  entitled  to  the  possession  of  die  said  lot  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(/)  That  the  lots  of  land  assigned  to  applicants  under  this  Act 
and  all  buildings  erected  thereon  shall  never  be  subject  to  attachment 
or  mortgage  or  other  encumbrance  of  any  form  whatsoever,  and  shall 
be  disposed  of  or  inherited  only  as  provided  in  this  Act;  Provided^ 
That  this  Section  shall  not  apply  to  any  attachments  or  sale  made 
to  enforce  the  payment  of  taxes. 

Sec.  12.  Conditions  of  sale  for  dwelling  and  farm  purposes. — All 
sales  of  small  farms  for  dwelling  and  farm  purposes  snail  be  subject 
to  the  following  conditions : 

(a)  That  the  applicant  to  whom  a  farm  is  assigned  shall,  within 
twelve  months  from  the  date  of  the  assignment,  own  a  house  situated 
upon  such  small  farm  free  from  any  encumbrance  appraised  at  not 
less  than  $50  and  in  accordance  with  requirements  prescribed  by  the 
Commissioner  of  the  Interior,  with  the  approval  of  the  Homestead 
Commission. 

(6)  That  the  applicant  to  whom  a  small  farm  is  assigned  shall, 
withm  twenty-four  months  after  the  date  of  assignment,  have  under 
cultivation  not  less  than  one-third  of  the  cultivable  area  of  such 
small  farm,  and  that  he  shall  continue  to  keep  not  less  than  one-third 
of  such  area  under  cultivation  for  eleven  years  thereafter. 

(e)  That  the  applicant  to  whom  a  small  farm  is  assigned  shall, 
from  the  third  to  the  thirteenth  year  from  the  date  of  the  assign- 
ment, pay  annually  to  the  Treasurer  of  Porto  Rico  a  sum  equal  to 
10  per  cent  of  the  appraised  value  of  such  small  farm. 

(d)  That  the  applicant  to  whom  a  small  farm  is  assigned  shall, 
for  a  period  of  five  years  from  the  date  of  the  assignment,  live  per- 
sonaUy  upon  such  farm;  Provided y  That  the  applicant  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  living  upon  the  farm  when  the  family  dependent  upon  him 
for  support  lives  upon  the  said  farm. 

(e)  That  the  applicant  to  whom  a  small  farm  is  assigned  shall, 
for  a  period  of  seven  years  from  the  date  of  the  assignment,  permit 
the  Commissioner  of  the  Interior  and  the  Homestead  Commission  to 
supervise  the  cultivation  of  his  small  farm. 
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(/)  That  the  Attorney  General,  upon  request  of  the  Commissioner 

f  the  Interior,  may  bring  proceedings  for  tne  ejectment  of  the  appli- 
cant in  case  any  of  these  conditions  are  not  fulfilled. 

(a)  That  the  applicant  to  whom  a  small  farm  is  assi^ed  who 
faithfully  complies  with  all  the  conditions  specified  in  this  Section 
shall,  at  the  expiration  of  thirteen  years  from  the  date  of  the  assign- 
ment, be  entitled  to  receive  a  certificate  from  the  Commissioner  of 
the  Interior,  stating  that  the  conditions  of  this  Act  have  been  com- 
plied with,  and  that  he  is  entitled  to  the  possession  of  said  small  farm 
m  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(h)  That  the  small  larms  assigned  to  applicants  under  this  Act 
and  all  buildings  erected  thereon  shall  never  be  subject  to  attach- 
ment or  mortgage  or  any  encumbrance  of  any  form  whatsoever,  and 
shall  be  disposed  of  or  inherited  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  only; 
Provided^  That  this  Section  shall  not  apply  to  any  attachment  or 
sale  made  to  enforce  the  payment  of  taxes. 

Sec.  13.  Rules  for  urbanization, — ^The  dividing  of  lands  into  lots 
and  small  farms,  the  laying  out  of  streets  thereon,  as  well  as  the 
houses  constructed  upon  such  lots  and  small  farms  shall  be  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  sanitary  laws  and  regulations  governing  such 
matters  now  in  force,  or  that  may  hereafter  be  promulgated. 

Sec.  14.  Registration  of  property  interests. — ^A  copy  of  each  cer- 
tificate issued  to  applicants  in  accordance  with  Section  11,  para- 
Sraph  {e)y  or  Section  12,  paragraph  {g)^  shall  be  deposited  by  the 
ommissioner  of  the  Interior  with  the  proper  registrar  of  property, 
who  shall  file  the  same  and  cause  the  property  interests  of  tne  appli- 
cant to  be  recorded  in  accordance  with  the  existing  laws  govemmg 
the  recording  of  titles  to  property. 

Sec.  15.  Feesj  stamps^  etc. — No  fees  shall  be  charged  and  no  stamps 
shall  be  required  by  any  public  oflScial  for  transferring  or  recording 
property  interests  m  lots  or  small  farms  assigned  in  accordance  wi<£ 
the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  16.  Inheritance. — The  interests  of  the  laborers  occupying  lands 
under  this  Act  shall  descend  to  their  legitimate  heirs,  and  in  case  the 
death  of  the  laborer  occurs  before  he  has  acquired  definite  title  to  the 
land,  such  heirs  diall  possess  the  qualifications  required  of  any  appli- 
cant; and  such  heirs  shall  comply  with  all  the  conditions  of  the 
contract. 

Should  the  Homestead  Commission  decide  that  the  heirs  do  mot 

Eossess  such  qualifications,  the  said  heirs  may,  within  a  period  of 
ve  years,  release  their  interests  to  any  person  possessing  such  quali- 
fications, and  if  the  transfer  should  not  take  place  within  the  period 
above  stated,  the  lands  shall  revert  to  the  possession  of  The  People 
of  Porto  Rico,  to  be  used  in  accordance  with  this  Act. 

The  heirs  may  also  release  their  interests  to  The  People  of  Porto 
Rico,  and  the  commission  shall  endeavor  to  reassign  them,  and  in  such 
case  the  amounts  received  from  the  new  applicants  shall  be  paid  by 
the  Treasurer  of  Porto  Rico  to  the  heirs;  out  in  no  case  shall  the 
amounts  to  be  paid  to  the  heirs  exceed  the  total  payments  made  by 
the  deceased  laborer  together  with  the  value  of  the  permanent  im- 
provements made  on  the  land  by  the  said  deceased  laborer,  which 
value  shall  be  determined  by  the  Commissioner  of  the  Interior,  at 
the  time  of  the  reversion  of  the  land  to  The  People  of  Porto  Rico, 
and  any  surplus  shall  be  covered  into  the  Homestead  Trust  Fund. 
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Sec.  17.  Sales.— JjBhoTers  occupying  lands  under  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  Homestead  Commission,  sell 
their  rights  to  other  laborers  who  are  qualified  to  occupv  such  lands. 
or  they  may  release  their  interests  in  such  lands  to  The  People  oi 
Porto  jRico,  in  which  case  the  commission  shall  endeavor  to  reassi^ 
the  same  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  to  new  appu- 
cants,  and  the  amounts  received  from  such  new  applicants  shall  be 
paid  by  the  Treasurer  of  Porto  Rico  to  said  laborers;  Provided^ 
nowever^  That  in  no  case  shall  the  amounts  to  be  paid  to  said  laborers 
exceed  the  total  payments  made  by  the  said  laborers  in  addition  to 
the  value  of  the  permanent  improvements  made  by  the  said  laborers, 
which  value  shall  be  determined  bv  the  Conmiissioner  of  the  Interior 
at  the  time  such  lands  are  released  to  The  People  of  Porto  Rico,  and 
any  balance  shall  be  paid  into  the  Homestead  Trust  Fund. 

Sec.  18.  Taxes. — ^AU  lots  and  farms  sold  to  laborers  in  accordance 
with  this  Act,  and  all  houses  and  buildings  erected  thereon  shall  be 
exempted  from  all  taxes  until  the  payment  for  such  lots  or  small 
farms  shall  have  been  completed. 

Sec.  19.  Municipalities. — ^The  mimicipalities  of  Porto  Rico,  subject 
to  rules  not  inconsistent  herewith  to  be  approved  by  the  Executive 
Council,  and  in  general  following  the  procedure  and  complying  with 
the  stipulations  governing  the  sale  of  lots  and  farms  belonging  to  The 
People  of  Porto  Rico  as  set  forth  in  this  Act,  so  far  as  the  same  are 
not  mconsistent  or  inapplicable,  are  hereby  authorized  to— 

(a)  Arrange,  convey,  improve  and  divide  into  parcels  or  lots  any 
lands  that  they  may  possess  which  may  be  suitable  for  the  construc- 
tion thereon  of  laborers'  houses,  and  sell  the  same  to  worthy  laborers 
for  dwelling  purposes  in  accordance  with  the  conditions  provided  in 
this  Act  for  the  sale  of  such  lots  of  land  belonging  to  The  People  of 
Porto  Rico.  Moneys  thus  received  by  the  municipalities  may  be 
used  by  them  with  the  approval  of  the  Executive  Council  for  any 
lawful  purpose; 

(J)  Arrange,  convey  or  donate  the  ownership  of  municipal  lands 
which  the  mimicipality  does  not  wish  to  utilize  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  or  any  other  law  to  The  People  of  Porto  Rico, 
for  the  purposes  of  this  Act ; 

(c)  Accept  donations  of  land  to  be  used  in  accordance  with  the 

Erovisions  of  this  Act,  and  donations  of  money  or  other  valuables  to 
B  invested  in  lands  for  the  same  purpose. 

Sec.  20.  Surveying  of  public  lands. — The  Commissioner  of  the 
Interior  shall  cause  to  be  surveyed  as  rapidly  as  possible  such  public 
Jands  as  are  deemed  available  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  The  sur- 
vey of  such  public  lands  may  be  paid  for  by  the  Treasurer  of  Porto 
Rico  from  any  moneys  to  the  credit  of  the  said  Homestead  Trust 
Fund,  hereinafter  provided. 

Sec.  21.  Ejectment  proceedings. — ^If  the  Commissioner  of  the 
Interior  deems  that  any  person  is  unlawfully  retaining,  occupying 
or  possessing  any  lands  of  The  People  of  Porto  Rico,  the  Attorney 
General  is  hereby  directed,  upon  the  request  of  the  Commissioner  of 
the  Interior,  to  institute  proper  ejectment  proceedings  in  the  name  of 
The  People  of  Porto  Rico. 

Sec.  22.  Homestead  Trust  Fund. — All  receipts  by  the  Treasurer  of 
Porto  Rico  under  the  provisions  of  Section  11,  paragraph  (&)  and 
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Section  12,  para^aph  ((?) ,  or  otherwise  in  connecticm  with  the  carry- 
ing out  of  this  Act,  shall  be  passed  to  the  credit  of  a  special  fund  in 
the  Treasury  of  Porto  Rico  to  be  known  as  the  Homestead  Trust 
Fund,  and  the  said  Homestead  Trust  Fund  is  hereby  appropriated 
for  use  in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  The  sum  of  five 
hundred  dollars  (f500)  is  hereby  appropriated  from  any  funds  in 
the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  be  passed  to  the  credit 
of  the^  Homestead  Trust  Fund  m  order  to  make  available  a  fund  for 
the  initiation  of  the  activities  provided  for  bv  this  Act. 

Sec.  23.  Lands  not  subject  to  this  Act, — ^The  provisions  of  this  Act 
shall  not  be  applicable  to  lands  forfeited  to  The  People  of  Porto 
Rico  where  there  is  a  right  of  redemption,  imtil  the  period  provided 
for  such  redemption  shall  have  expired. 

Sec.  24.  Derogatory  clause, — ^Ali  laws  or  parts  of  laws  in  conflict 
herewith  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  25.  Time  of  taking  effect. — ^This  Act  shall  take  effect  upon  its 
approval. 

Approved,  March  11, 1915. 


[No.  36.1 


AN  ACT  Appropriating  the  additional  sum  of  nine  thousand  (9,000)  dollars  for 
the  completion  of  two  bridges  over  the  Rio  Grande  of  Arecibo. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Porto  Rico: 
Section  1.  That  in  addition  to  the  amount  of  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars,  appropriated  by  Act  No.  132,  approved  August  9,  1913,  to 

grovide  for  the  construction  of  a  section  of  road  from  the  portion  of 
load  No.  2  already  completed  to  the  city  of  Arecibo,  and  for  the 
construction  of  the  necessary  bridges  thereon,  there  is  hereby  appro- 
priated out  of  any  funds  in  the  Insular  Treasury  not  otherwise  ap- 
propriated, the  further  sum  of  nine  thousand  (9,000)  dollars  or  so 
much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  in  order  to  complete  the  construc- 
tion of  two  bridges  over  the  Rio  Grande  of  Arecibo,  connecting  the 
city  of  Arecibo  with  Road  No.  2. 

Sec.  2.  That  all  laws  or  parts  of  laws  in  conflict  herewith  are 
hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  3.  That  this  Act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  approvaL 

Approved,  March  11,  1915. 


[No.  37.] 


AN  ACT  To  establish  a  system  of  juvenile  courts;  to  provide  for  the  care  of 
neglected  and  delinquent  children;  and  to  provide  for  the  disposition  of  aU 
cases  of  Juvenile  delinquency,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Porto  Rico: 

article  I. — JUVENILE  OOURTS. 

Section  1.  That  there  be,  and  hereby  is,  created  and  established  in 
each  and  every  one  of  the  judicial  districts  of  the  Island  of  Porto 
Rico,  a  court  to  be  known  as  the  "Juvenile  Court,"  which  shall  be 
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a  court  of  record,  and  which  shall  have  within  its  district  exclusive 
original  jurisdiction  of  all  cases  of  juvenile  delinquency  and  de- 
pendency and  cases  contributing  thereto,  and  of  all  cases  arising 
under  the  laws  for  the  protection  of  children.  In  all  such  cases  said 
court  shall  have  criminal  jurisdiction. 

Sec.  2.  The  district  judge  of  each  one  of  the  seven  judicial  districts 
rfiall  be  the  judge  of  the  juvenile  court  within  his  district.  In  the 
Judicial  District  of  San  tluan  the  judge  of  Section  2  of  said  court 
shall  be  the  judge  of  the  juvenile  court  within  the  said  district.  In 
case  of  absence  of  the  judge  or  of  his  inability  or  disqualification  to 
perform  the  duties  of  said  court,  and  pending  the  appointment  of  a 
new  judge,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Attorney  General  of  Porto  Rico 
to  designate  one  of  the  municipal  judges  within  the  district,  provided 
he  is  a  lawyer  duly  admitted  to  practice  before  the  Supreme  Court, 
of  Porto  Rico,  who  shall  act  as  judge  of  the  juvenile  court  and  hear 
and  dispose  of  such  cases  as  may  come  before  him  in  the  office  of  the 
judge  of  the  juvenile  court,  durmg  the  absence,  disability  or  disquali- 
fication of  the  district  judge  or  until  the  vacancy  is  filled. 

Sec.  8.  Each  one  of  the  juvenile  courts  hereby  created  and  estab- 
lished diall  have  a  seal,  with  which  all  process  issuing  therefrom 
shall  be  authenticated ;  which  seal  shall  be  provided  for  each  one  of 
said  courts  by  the  Attorney  General  of  Porto  Rico,  and  shall  contain 

the  words,  "Juvenile  Court,  District  of  -- ,  Porto  Rico,'* 

inserting  the  name  of  the  district  for  which  such  seal  is  provided. 

Sec.  4.  The  juvenile  court  shall  hold  sessions  at  the  times  and 
places  designated  by  the  judge  thereof  to  hear  and  determine  any 
and  all  cases  cognizable  before  said  court.  Whenever  the  session  of 
the  court  should  be  held  at  the  regular  hall  of  sessions  of  the  dis- 
trict court,  it  shall  be  held  at  a  time  when  there  shall  be  no  adult 
accused  awaiting  trial  for  any  crime  with  the  commission  of  which 
he  may  be  charged. 

Sec.  5.  The  -fiscals  of  the  district  courts  and  judges  of  the  municipal 
courts  shall  act  and  serve  as  probation  officers  oi  the  juvenile  court 
within  their  respective  districts,  and  shall  perform  the  duties  here- 
inafter specified,  within  their  respective  mimicipal  districts. 

The  juvenile  court  shall  have  power  to  appoint  and  designate 
whenever  the  judge  thereof  may  deem  it  necessary,  discreet  persons 
of  good  moral  character  who  are  willing  to  serve  as  special  probation 
officer,  without  compensation,  and  who  shall  perform  such  duties  as 
may  be  assigned  to  them  by  the  juvenile  court.  No  person  shall  be 
eligible  as  a  special  probation  officer  who  has  been  convicted  of  any 
crime  against  the  laws  of  Porto  Rico. 

Sec.  6.  The  secretary,  marshals  and  stenographer  of  the  district 
court  of  each  of  the  seven  districts  shall  perform  the  duties  of  clerk, 
marshal  and  stenographer,  respectively,  of  the  juvenile  court  within 
their  respective  districts,  which  duties  shall  be  such  as  may  be  as- 
signed to  them  by  the  court  or  as  this  law  shall  direct. 

Sec.  7.  The  Attorney  General  of  Porto  Rico  shall  have  prepared 
and  shall  furnish  to  each  juvenile  court  of  Porto  Rico  a  uniform 
series  of  blanks  for  complaints,  commitments,  reports  and  such  other 
blanks  as  may  be  necessary,  and  a  special  record  book,  to  be  known  as 
"The  Juvenile  Court  Record."  The  said  record  shall  be  kept  as  a 
permanent  record  of  all  cases  coming  before  the  court  under  the  pro- 
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visions  of  this  Act,  the  reports  of  probation  officers,  physicians,  teach- 
ers and  employers  respecting  juvenile  cases,  and  such  other  matters 
as  may  be  required  by  the  Department  of  Justice. 

It  snail  be  the  duty  of  etfch  juvenile  court,  in  addition  to  any  other 
report  which  may  be  required  in  accordance  with  law,  to  submit  to 
the  Attorney  General,  between  the  first  and  fifteenth  days  of  July  of 
each  year,  and  upon  blanks  to  be  furnished  by  the  Attorney  General 
and  based  on  the  juvenile  court  record,  a  report  showing  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  the  number,  character  and  disposition  of 
all  the  cases  brought  before  the  court,  and  such  other  information 
regarding  such  cases,  and  the  parentage  of  such  children  brought  be- 
fore it,  as  shall  be  required  by  the  juvenile  court  record.  The  infor- 
mation so  reported  by  the  juvenile  courts  shall  be  compUed  by  the 
Attorney  (Jeneral,  and  by  hmi  reported  to  the  Legislature  at  its  next 
regular  session;  and  the  Attorney  General  shall  send  a  copy  of  his 
report  to  the  Legislature  and  also  to  each  juvenile  court  of  Porto 
Rica 

ARTICLE  n.— OENERAIi  PROCEDURE. 

Sec.  8.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the^  word  "parents"  or 
"  parent "  shall  mean  one  or  both  parents,  as  is  consistent  witii  the 
intent  of  this  Act;  the  word  "child"  or  "children"  shall  include 
one  child  or  more  than  one,  as  is  consistent  with  the  intent  of  this  Act, 
and  shall,  unless  specifically  stated  otherwise,  include  any  child  within 
Porto  Rico  who  is  under  sixteen  years  of  ace,  or  having  once  come 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  juvenile  court  By  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  has  not  attained  its  majority.  The  words  "delinquent  child'' 
shall  include  any  child  who  violates  any  law  of  Porto  Kico^  or  any 
ordinance  of  any  town  or  city  within  !rorto  Rico;  or  who  is  incor- 
rigible; or  who  knowingly  associates  with  thieves,  vicious  or  immoral 
persons;  or  who  is  growing  up  in  idleness  or  crime;  or  who  knowingly 
visits  or  enters  a  house  of  ill-repute ;  or  who  knowingly  patronizes  or 
visits  any  gambling  house;  or  who  patronizes  or  visits  any  saloon  or 
other  place  where  intoxicating  liquors  are  sold;  or  who  wanders 
about  the  streets  after  ten  o'clock  at  night  without  being  on  any  law- 
ful business  or  occupation;  or  who  habitually  uses  vile,  obscene,  or 
indecent  language,  or  is  guilty  of  immoral  conduct  in  anv  puolic 

{)lace  or  about  any  schoolhouse.  Any  child  committing  any  of  the  acts 
lerein  mentioned  shall  be  deemed  aelinquent,  and  shall  l>e  proceeded 
against  as  such  as  hereinafter  provided. 

The  words  "  dependent  child  "  shall  mean  any  child  who  is  depend- 
ent upon  the  public  for  support,  or  who  is  destitute,  homeless  or 
abandoned,  or  who  has  not  proper  parental  care  or  guardiandiip ;  or 
who  habitually  begs  or  receives  alms;  or  who  is  found  living  in  any 
house  of  ill-fame,  or  with  any  vicious  or  disreputable  persons;  or 
whose  home,  by  reason  of  neglect,  cruelty  or  depravity  on  the  part 
of  its  parents,  guardian,  or  other  person  in  whose  care  it  may  be,  is 
an  unfit  place  for  such  cnild;  or  whose  environment  is  such  as  to  war- 
rant the  people,  in  the  interest  of  the  child,  in  assuming  its  guardian- 
ship. Any  child  pennitted  by  its  parents  or  guardian  to  use  spiritu- 
ous or  intoxicating  liquors  as  a  beverage,  and  not  for  medicinsd  pur- 
poses, or  whose  parent  or  guardian  rears,  keeps  or  permits  in  or 
about  any  saloon,  or  place  where  spirituous  or  intoxicating  liquors 
are  sold,  or  any  gambling  house,  or  any  house  of  ill- fame  or  iU-repute, 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  without  proper  parental  care  or  guardianship. 
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Any  child  under  the  age  of  ten  (10)  years  who  is  found  begeiu^,  or 
who  accompanies  or  is  used  in  aid  of  a  person  so  doing,  snail  be 
deemed  and  considered  a  dependent  child. 

Sec.  9.  The  juvenile  courts  shall  have  authority  to  issue  subpoenas 
for  witnesses  and  to  compel  their  attendance  by  attachment  as  for 
contempt^  and  to  issue  all  such  process  as  may  be  necessary  in  any, 
case,  arising  under  this  Act 

Sec.  10.  The  probation  officers  are  hereby  vested  with  the  power  to 
make  arrests  and  to  file  complaints  and  prosecute  any  person  coming 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  'They  shall  serve  all  writs  and 
process  of  the  juvenile  court,  either  in  person,  or  through  other  per- 
sons specially  deputized  by  them  for  such  purpose;  and  they  may 
deputize  the  mar^al  of  the  municipal  court,  or  some  other  person  of 
good  moral  character,  to  make  an  investigation  of  any  case  coming 
within  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  but  the  said  marshal  or  other  person 
shall  not  hiave  power  to  make  an  arrest,  unless  they  have  a  warrant 
didy  issued  by  the  probation  officer  authorizing  the  said  arrest. 

The  special  probation  officer  appointed  by  the  juvenile  court  as 
hereinbefore  provided,  shall  have  power  to  make  arrests  only  upon 
warrants  duly  issued  by  the  judge  of  said  court 

Sec.  11.  Whenever  there  is  a  child  to  be  brought  before  a  juvenile 
court,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  judge,  if  possible,  to  notify  the 
municipal  jud^e  as  a  probation  officer  of  the  municipal  district 
wherein  the  said  child  may  reside,  in  advance^  when  such  child  is  to 
be  brought  before  the  court  The  said  municipal  judge,  upon  being 
notified,  shall  make  such  investigation  as  may  be  required  by  tie 
juvenile  court  and  shall  be  present  at  the  trial  of  the  case,  if  possible, 
to  represent  the  interests  oi  the  child;  and  in  case  of  his  inability  to 
be  present  at  such  trial,  he  shall  notify  the  juvenile  court  and  shall 
furnish  to  the  court  sucn  information,  m  writing,  as  may  be  required 
by  tiie  court,  and  the  court  may  then  order  the  case  to  be  sent  to  the 
fiscal  as  probation  officer. 

Sec.  12.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  district  fiscal,  when  acting  as 
probation  officer,  to  appear  before  the  juvenile  court  for  ^e  purpose 
of  prosecuting  or  conducting  any  hearing  or  trial  of  any  case  in 
which  he  is  acting  as  probation  officer. 

Sec.  13.  It  shafl  be  the  duty  of  every  insular  policeman,  or  of  any 
other  officer  of  the  law,  other  than  the  probation  officer,  to  arrest  or 
detain  any  child  for  any  cause  under  uie  provisions  or  this  or  any 
other  law,  to  at  once  bring  such  child  beiore  the  juvenile  court  or 
the  judge  thereof,  or,  to  place  it  in  charge  of  a  probation  officer,  who 
shall  thereupon  make  the  necessary  order  for  the  proper  care  of  said 
child,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  officer  arresting  or  detaining  such  child 
to  furnish  the  probation  officer  or  the  judge  of  the  juvenile  court 
with  all  the  facts  in  his  possession  pertaining  to  said  child,  its  par- 
ents, guardian,  or  other  pers<m  who  may  be  interested  in  the  pro- 
ceedings, and  also  the  nature  of  the  charge  against  the  child  or  the 
cause  £>r  its  detention. 

Whenever  a  child  shall  have  been  placed  in  the  custody  of  a  pro- 
bation officer  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  probation  officer  to  transfer 
the  case  to  the  proper  juvenile  court,  to  take  such  child  before  said 
court,  and  in  any  such  case  the  court  may  proceed  to  the  trial  of 
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the  case  in  die  same  maimer  as  if  the  child  had  been  brou^t  before 
the  court  upon  a  petition  as  herein  provided. 

Sec.  14.  An^  person  havinj^  knowledge  of  a  helpless  or  delinquent 
chUd  within  his  district  may  file  with  the  juvenile  court  of  ti^e  district 
apetition  in  writing  setting  forth  the  facts,  and  verified  by  affidavit 
The  affidavit  may  l^  made  upon  information  and  belief,  but  in  that 
case  the  affiant  shall  set  forth  the  sources  of  his  information  and  the 
grounds  for  his  belief. 

The  court  may,  of  its  own  motion  or  at  the  request  of  some  inter- 
ested person,  require  any  additional  information  as  to  the  parents 
or  relatives  of  such  child,  or  the  causes  of  its  helplessness  or  delin- 
quency. 

Sec.  15.  As  soon  as  the  petition  is  filed,  unless  the  parties  shall 
voluntarily  appear  in  court,  a  summons  shall  be  issued,  in  tiie  name 
of  The  People  of  Porto  Rico,  requiring  the  appearance  of  the  child 
and  of  the  person  having  the  custody  and  control  of  such  child,  if 
any  there  be,  to  appear  at  the  place  and  at  the  time  set  in  tlie  sum- 
mons, which  shall  not  be  later  than  twenty-four  (24)  hours  after 
service,  unless  otherwise  directed  by  the  court. 

The  parents  or  nearest  relatives  of  the  child,  or  its  tutor,  if  one 
there  be,  shall  be  notified  and  made  parties  to  the  proceeding;  and 
the  judge  may  appoint  some  suitable  person  or  some  association  for 
the  protection  and  care  of  children  to  act  in  behalf  of  the  child. 
If  the  person  summoned,  as  herein  provided,  shall  fail  without  rea- 
sonable cause  to  appear  and  abide  the  order  of  the  court,  or  to  bring 
the  child,  such  person  may  be  proceeded  a^inst  as  in  a  case  of  a  con- 
tempt of  court.  If  the  party  served  fails  to  obey  the  summons  a 
warrant  may  issue  on  order  of  the  court,  either  against  the  parent 
or  guardian,  or  the  person  having  custody  of  the  child,  or  against 
the  child  itself. 

On  the  return  of  the  summons  or  other  process,  or  as  soon  there- 
after as  may  be  possible,  the  court  shall  proceed  to  hear  and  dispose 
of  the  case  m  a  summary  manner,  and  enter  final  judgment  therein; 
and  the  costs  of  all  such  proceedings  under  this  Act  may,  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  court,  be  adjudged  against  the  person  or  persons  so 
summoned,  appearing  or  arrested,  as  the  case  may  be,  or  against 
the  parent  or  guardian  or  person  having  custody  of  the  child,  and 
shall  be  collected  in  the  manner  provided  by  law  for  the  collection 
of  costs  and  fines. 

Sec.  16.  Any  case  coming  before  the  juvenile  court  may,  in  the 
discretion  of  the  court,  be  conducted  informally  and  by  private  ex- 
amination and  trial,  to  which  only  such  parties  as  the  ludge  may 
determine  shall  be  admitted,  unless  the  defendant,  one  of  the  parents, 
the  guardian  or  other  legal  representative  of  the  defendant,  demands 
a  pimlic  trial,  when  all  proceedings  shall  be  in  the  usual  form. 

If  the  child  or  other  person  before  the  juvenile  court  is  charged 
with  the  commission  of  a  felony,  then  the  accused  shall  have  the 
right  to  demand  a  trial  bv  jury  or  the  judge  may  on  his  own  motion 
order  a  jury  trial.  If  the  accused  does  not  demand  tJie  same,  his 
right  to  jury  trial  shall  be  considered  waived. 

Any  person  accused  of  a  violation  of  law  and  who  may  be  brought 
before  the  juvenile  court  shall  have  the  right  to  appear  therein  and 
to  be  represented  by  counsel,  and  the  court  may,  in  case  such  person 
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18  imabk  to  retain  counsel,  appoint  counsel  to  appear  and  defend  on 
behalf  of  such  person. 

Sec.  17.  Any  i)erson  brought  before  die  juvenile  court  and  charged 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  have  the  right  to  give  bona  or 
other  security  for  his  appearance  at  the  trial  of  such  case. 

Sbc.  18.  An  appeal  shall  be  allowed  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Porto 
Kico  from  the  mial  order  or  judgment  entered  oy  the  juvenile  court 
against  any  party,  and  such  appeal  may  be  demanded  on  the  part  of 
the  child  dv  its  parents,  ^anuan,  or  custodian,  or  by  any  relative 
of  such  child  within  the  third  degree  of  kinship. 

The  procedure  upon  an  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  shall  be  the 
same  as  authorizea  in  the  Oode  of  Criminal  Procedure  for  other 
criminal  cases,  except  as  hereinafter  provided,  but  shall  be  entitled 
to  preferential  consideration  in  the  calendar  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

»E€.  19.  If  die  age  of  any  child  appearing  before  the  court  ^ould 
be  brou^it  into  questicm,  the  court  mall  be  final  judge  as  to  whether 
it  has  jurisdiction  of  the  case:  and  for  the  purpose  of  passing 
jud^oaent  on  the  age  of  such  child,  the  court  may  request  a  certified 
copy  of  the  birth  record  thereof,  and  may  summon  as  a  witness  any 
physician  employed  by  The  People  of  Porto  Rico  in  the  Sanitation 
Service  or  in  any  of  the  insular  penal  institutions.  Said  physicians 
shall  not  receive  any  fees  for  services  so  rendered.  Whenever  an 
officer  or  anv  other  person  arresting  a  child  shall  be  in  doubt  as  to 
the  age  of  the  said  child,  h^  shall  proceed  with  the  child  according 
to  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  child  was 
unquemonably  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years. 

Sbc  20.  The  court  may  continue  the  hearing  of  any  case  to  any 
date,  and  may  in  the  meantime  conmiit  the  chila  to  tbe  care  of  a  pro- 
bation officer,  or  of  some  other  person  of  good  repute,  or  to  a  pubhc  or 
private  instituticm  for  the  care  of  child^n;  or  the  court  may  allow 
the  child  to  remain  in  its  own  home,  if  it  has  one,  or  may  commit  the 
said  child  to  be  cared  for  in  the  home  of  some  family  willing  to  take 
it,  subject,  in  any  such  case,  to  the  friendly  supervision  and  visitation 
of  the  probation  officer,  in  such  form  as  the  court  may  determine. 

Sbc.  21.  When  the  court  on  final  hearing  of  any  case  shall  decide  < 
that  a  child  shall  be  committed  to  the  correctional  school  or  to  any 
other  analogous  institution  for  confinement  of  juvenile  delinquents 
the  court  shall  enter  such  findings,  which  shall  be  entered  in  the  juve- 
nile court  record,  which  shall  include  the  findings  of  the  court,  the 
place  to  which  the  commitment  is  ordered,  and  a  statement  of  the 
facts  of  the  case,  ^ving  the  name,  a^e,  nationality  and  residence  of 
the  child  and  of  its  parents^  or  of  either  of  them,  when  and  where 
the  parents  were  married,  circumstances  surrounding  the  divorce  if 
they  are  divorced,  and  who  was  given  the  custody  of  the  child ;  and 
whether  either  or  both  parents  abandoned  the  child. 

Sec.  22.  Whenever  an  order  or  judgment  is  made  by  the  juvenile 
court  for  the  commitment  of  a  child,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  clerk 
of  said  court  to  s^id  a  certified  copy  of  the  order  and  of  the  findings 
of  the  court,  and  also  of  the  entry  made  in  the  juvenile  court  record, 
to  the  Director  of  Labor,  Charities  and  Correction,  who  thereupon 
shall  immediately  proceed  to  comply  with  the  order,  committing  the 
child  to  such  public  or  private  institution  or  association  as  he  may 
deem  ocmvenient  and  most  appropriate  to  the  conditions  of  the  childt, 
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unless  the  court  shall  have  desijmated  in  its  order  the  place  to  which 
the  child  shall  be  committed.  Eaid  official  shall  forward  a  copy  of 
the  court's  decision  to  the  institution  to  which  the  child  has  been 
committed,  and  shall  report  to  the  court  such  action  as  he  may  have 
taken  in  regard  to  the  child. 

The  child  shall  become  a  ward  and  be  subject  to  the  guardianship 
of  the  institution  to.  whose  care  it  is  committea. 

Upon  request  of  the  Director  of  Labor,  Charities  and  Correction, 
the  court  may  order  the  removal  of  such  child  to  another  institution 
better  adapted  to  the  necessities  of  the  child  and  more  desirable  for 
its  welfare. 

ARTICLE  UI. — SPECIAL  FROCEDXJRB. 

(a)  juvenile  delinquency. 

Sec.  23.  All  punishments  and  penalties  imposed  by  law  or  by  city 
ordinances  on  persons  committing  any  crime  or  offense,  shall  l>e  dis- 
cretionally  imposed  by  juvenile  courts,  and  the  execution  of  any 
sentence  may  be  remitted  or  suspended  by  the  said  court.  No  child 
under  sixteen  (16)  years  of  a^  shall  be  incarcerated  in  anv  common 
jail  together  with  adult  criminals  therein  confined,  but  shall  when 
his  incarceration  be  absolutely  necessary,  be  confined  in  a  j^lace  sepa- 
rate from  adult  criminals,  in  such  a  maimer  as  to  make  it  impossible 
for  the  child  to  associate  with  or  to  be  influenced  by  sucn  adult 
criminals.  ^ 

Sec.  24.  Any  order  or  judgment  entered  by  the  court  against  a 
child,  or  any  evidence  introduced  in  such  case,  shall  not  in  any  civil, 
criminal,  or  other  case,  or  proceedings  whatever  in  court,  be  legal  or 
projjer  evidence  against  such  child  for  any  purpose  whatsoever,  ex- 
cepting in  subsequent  cases  against  the  same  child  under  this  Act. 

Sec.  26.  When  any  child  diall  be  found  to  be  a  delinquent  child, 
and  the  court  does  not  deem  it  convenient  for  the  child  to  remain  in 
its  home  or  in  another  home,  the  court  may  order  the  commitment  of 
the  child  to  any  public  or  private  institution ;  and  if  the  delinquent 
child  is  a  boy  over  sixteen  years  of  age,  the  court  may  commit  such 
child  to  the  Keform  School  or  to  any  other  instituti(m  hereafter 
created  for  the  confinement  of  juvenile  delinquents. 

(b)  adult  delinquency  contributing  to  juvenile  delinqubnct. 

Sec.  26.  In  all  cases  where  a  child  shall  be  a  delinquent  child  the 
parent  or  parents,  tutor  or  any  other  person  by  any  act  encouraging, 
causing,  or  contributing  to  the  delinquency  of  such  child,  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  trial  and  conviction  thereof,  shall 
pay  the  costs  of  all  proceedings  and  be  punished  by  a  fine  which  shall 
not  exceed  the  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars  ($100),  or  by  imprison- 
ment in  the  district  jail  for  a  period  not  exceeding  thirty  days,  or  by 
both  such  fine  and  imprisonment. 

The  juvenile  court  shall  have  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  all  such 
cases,  which  shall  be  tried  in  the  same  manner  provided  by  law  for 
the  trial  of  misdemeanors  in  the  municipal  court.  If  the  act  con- 
tributing to  the  juvenile  delinquency  constitutes  a  felony,  the  juvenile 
court  shall  report  the  fact  to  the  district  fiscal  for  proper  procedure. 

The  juvenife  court  shall  have  discretional  power  to  revoke  or  sus- 
pend sentence  imposed  on  an  adult  in  the  misdemeanor  cases  referred 
to  in  this  section. 
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KIGLEOT  OF  UtLLLDREN* 

Sec.  27.  When  a  complaint  is  filed  for  neglect  of  a  child,  such  child, 
and  in  default  (hereof ,  his  le^l  representative,  shall  be  taken  before 
the  court,  which  shall  immediately  investigate  the  facts  as  well  as 
the  position  of  the  child,  his  residence,  and  that  of  his  parents,  tutor 
or  nearest  adult  relatives,  the  time  during  which  the  child  has  sup- 
ported himself  from  public  or  private  charity,  the  occupation  of  the 
parents  and  their  financial  positions,  in  order  to  ascertain,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  causes  of  such  neglect 

When  a  child  is  declared  neglected,  the  court  may  deliver  him  to 
his  parents  under  such  circumstances  as  it  may  deem  favorable  to 
the  child's  education. 

Sec.  28.  Whenever  a  child  is  declared  neglected,  the  court  shall 
adopt  such  measures  as  may  be  necessary  to  insure  the  best  physical, 
moral  and  intellectual  conditions  of  the  child.  If  the  court  deems 
it  inconvenient  for  the  child  to  remain  in  his  own  home,  it  may  com- 
mit said  child  to  the  care  of  any  family  of  good  repute  and  considera- 
tion of  the  locality,  provided  such  family  is  willing  to  take  charge  of 
said  child,  to  provide  a  home  for  and  exercise  vigilance  over  him. 
The  court  may  also  recommend  the  commitment  of  the  child  to  any 
public  or  private  institution. 

No  neglected  child  shall  be  confined  for  a  period  reaching  his  ma- 
jority nor  in  any  place  where  delinquent  children  are  conmied,  and 
his  traveling  expenses  in  cases  before  the  juvenile  courts  shall  be  paid 
in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  jurors  and  witnesses  in  the  district 
courts. 

ADULT  DEMNQUBNCY  CONTRIBUTING  TO  THE  NEGLECT  OF  CHILDBEN. 

Sec.  29.  The  parents  or  any  person  responsible  for  the  neglect  of 
a  child  or  contributing  to  such  neglect,  shall  be  guilty  of  misde- 
meanor and  punishable  by  a  fine  not  to  exceed  $100  or  by  imprison- 
ment for  a  maximum  term  of  thirty  days  or  by  both  such  fine  and 
iinprisonment. 

The  inability  of  a  person  liable  for  the  neglect  of  a  child  to  support 
said  child,  shall  constitute  a  circumstance  exempting  such  person 
from  said  liability,  whenever  it  is  shown  to  the  court  before  sentence 
is  pronounced. 

The  juvenile  courts  shall  have  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  all  such 
cases,  which  shall  be  tried  in  the  same  manner  provided  for  the  trial 
of  misdemeanors  in  the  municipal  court;  but  if  the  act  constitutes 
a  felony,  the  court  shall  report  the  same  to  the  district  fiscal  for 
proper  procedure,  in  accordance  with  the  Code  of  Crimmal  Pro- 
cedure. 

Sec.  80.  The  court  may  suspend  or  reduce  any  sentence  pronounced 
in  accordance  with  Section  29  of  this  Act,  or  may  set  at  liberty  any 
person  sentenced,  under  condition  that  such  person  shall  file  a  good 
and  sufficient  bond  in  favor  of  The  People  of  Porto  Rico,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  court,  in  such  amount  as  the  court  may  determine, 
the  sureties  binding  themselves  to  pay  said  amount,  which  shall  not 
exceed  twenty  dollars  a  month  for  each  child,  which  shall  be  devoted 
to  the  diild's  support  during  his  confinement  as  herein  provided. 

The  court  may  impose  any  other  reasonable  condition  for  the  reduc- 
tion or  suspension  of  sentence,  but  such  suspension  shall  cease  and 
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such  reduction  shall  become  null  whenever  said  conditions  are  not 
complied  with  and  in  such  case  of  failure  to  comply  with  the  aforesaid 
conditions,  the  bond  shall  be  forfeited. 

ARTICLE  IV. — DETENTION  OF  CHILDREN. 

Under  no  circumstances,  except  by  order  of  the  court,  shall  a  child 
under  the  age  of  16  years  be  incarcerated  in  any  common  prison. 

('ail  or  lock-up,  and  any  officer  or  person  violating  this  provision  or 
aw,  shall  be  guilty  of  misdemeanor  and  punishable  by  fine  not  to 
exceed  $25  or  oy  imprisonment  in  the  district  jail  for  a  maximum 
term  of  fifteen  days,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment 

ARTICLE  v.— GENERAL  DISPOSITIONS. 

Sec.  31.  Any  official  who  is  negligent  in  compljdng  with  the  duties 
imposed  on  him  by  this  Act,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  misdemeanor 
and  punished  by  a  fine  not  to  exceed  $25  or  by  imprisonment  in  jaU 
for  a  maximum  term  of  fifteen  days,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  im- 
prisonment. 

Sec.  32.  This  Act  shall  be  liberally  construed  to  the  end  that  its 
purposes  may  be  carried  out,  such  purposes  being  the  protection  and 
welfare  of  the  child,  and  affording  children  the  means  of  reforming, 
of  receiving  an  education  and  of  becoming  law-abiding  citizens. 

The  proceedings  and  judgments  determined  herein  shall  only  imply 
the  exercise  of  an  eminent "  partia  potestad  "  by  The  People  of  Porto 
Rico  over  children,  against  whom  no  criminal  precedent  shall  be 
established. 

Sec.  33,  That  all  laws  or  parts  of  laws  in  conflict  herewith  are 
hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  34.  That  this  Act  shall  take  effect  July  1, 1915. 

Approved,  March  11,  1915. 

[No.  88.1 

AN  ACT  Providing  funds  for  necessary  expenses  of  the  first  session  of  the 
Eighth  Legislative  Assembly  of  Porto  Rico. 

Be  it  enacted  by  ths  Legislative  Assembly  of  Porto  Rico: 
Section  1.  That  from  any  funds  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  there  are  hereby  appropriated  the  following  amounts  to 
cover  indispensable  expenses  incurred  during  the  first  session  of  the 
Eighth  Legislative  Assembly  of  Porto  Rico : 

SalarieSy  House  of  Delegates:  Temporary  employees  and  employees  of 
the  Insular  Government  whose  services  may  be  utilized  during  ex- 
tra hours leOO.  00 

Contingent  Expenses,  House  of  Delegates: 

L€^lative  printing 1, 000. 00 

Incidentals 000. 00 

Mileage  for  members 50. 00 


Total 2, 250. 00 

BolarieSj  Executive  Council:   Temporary  employees  for  engrossing, 
enrolling,  translating  and  other  clerical  work  in  connection  with  the 

session  of  the  Legislative  Assembly 750. 00 

Contingent  Expenses,  Executive  Council:  Legislative  printing 650. 00 


In  all ,^^,^,  ^1.406.00 
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Sec.  2.  That  all  laws  or  parts  of  laws  in  conflict  herewith  are  hereby 
repealed. 
Sec.  3.  That  this  Act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  approvaL 
Approved,  March  11,  1916. 

[No.  30.1 

AN  ACT  Making  appropriations  for  the  necessary  expenses  of  carrying  on  the 
goveniment  of  Porto  Rico  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jnne  dO,  1916,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Porto  Rico: 
Section  1.  That  the  following  sums,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may 
be  respectively  necessary,  are  hereby  appropriated  out  of  any  funcfs 
in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated  in  full  compensation  for 
tiie  services  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1916,  for  the  objects 
hereinafter  expressly  named : 

LEGISLATIVS  ASSEMBLY  OF  FORTO  RICO. 

Salaries^  Executive  Council:  Five  members,  at  $2,500  each,  $12,500 ; 
secretary,  $3,000;  assistant  secretary,  interpreter  and  translator, 
$2,800;  clerk  and  stenographer,  $1,800;  clerk  and  stenographer, 
$1,400 ;  journal  clerk,  $900 ;  sergeant-at-arms,  $1,100 ;  messenger,  $480 ; 

1'anitor,  $360;  temporary  employees  for  engrossing,  enrolling,  trans* 
atin^  and  other  clerical  work  m  connection  with  the  session  of  the 
LiCffidative  Assembly,  $1,500;  in  all,  $25,840. 

Le^slative  printing,  $800;  incidental  expenses,  $450;  postage  and 
freight,  $200;  traveling  expenses,  $400 ;  telephone  and  telegraph,  $10; 
stationery,  $800;  in  all,  $2,660. 

Printing  and  binding  the  laws  of  Porto  Bico  and  the  Journal  of 
the  Executive  Council,  $2,500;  in  all,  $2,500. 

OFFICE  OF  THE  FRANCHISE  COMMITTEE. 

Salaries  J  Franchise  Committee:  Secretary,  $2,700. 

Regulation  of  Public  Utilities:  Printing  of  forms  for  special  re- 
ports, printing  and  incidental  expenses  in  connection  with  inspection 
of  facilities  and  equipment  of  public  service  corporations,  printing 
and  incidental  expenses  in  connection  with  rate  revision  of  public 
utilities,  $400;  in  all,  $400. 

Total,  Franchise  Committee,  $8,100. 

Total,  Executive  Council,  $34,100. 

Provided,  That  the  legislative  printing  for  the  Executive  Council 
and  the  House  of  Delegates  shall  be  done  in  the  printing  establish- 
ment offering  to  do  the  work  at  the  lowest  price  after  a  public  call 
for  bids;  Provided,  That  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Delegates  and 
the  President  of  the  Executive  Council  msj  impose  a  fine  not  to 
exceed  fifty  dollars  for  each  mistake  or  omission  made  by  the  print- 
ing contractor  in  complying  with  his  contract. 

Salaries,  House  of  delegates:  Thirty-five  members,  for  sixty  days, 
at  five  dollars  per  day  each,  $10,500;  secretary,  $2,800;  assistant  sec- 
retary, $2,400;  assistant  secretary  and  property  clerk,  $2,200;  ser- 
geant-at-arms, $1,100;  interpreter  and  translator,  $1,700;  typewriter 
18522*— S.  Doc  20. 64r-l 4 
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derk  for  the  office  of  the  Speaks,  $1,100;  two  typewriter  clerks  for 
the  office  of  the  secretary,  at  $900,  $1,800;  messenger,  $480;  janitor, 
$480;  in  all,  $24,560. 

Temporary  employees  for  engrossing,  enrolling,  translating  and 
other  clerical  work  in  connection  with  the  session  of  the  Liegisiative 
Assembly,  $1,200;  two  messengers  for  sixty  days,  at  $60  each,  $120; 
in  all,  $1,320. 

Legislative  printing,  $1,200;  incidental  expenses,  $1,000 ;  purchase 
of  books,  furniture  and  equipment  for  library,  $200;  mileage  for 
members,  $450;  in  all,  $2,850. 

Total,  House  of  Delegates,  $28,730. 

OFFICE  OF  THE  GOTERNOB. 

Salaries  J  Ofjice  of  the  Governor:  Governor,  $8,000;  secretary  of 
the  Governor,  $2,000;  inspector  of  police  under  the  Governor,  $2^00; 
stenographer  and  custoaian  of  records,  $1,700;  doorkeeper,  $500; 
messenger,  $360;  in  all,  $14,760. 

Stationery  and  printing,  $500;  telegraph  and  telephone,  $250; 
furniture,  $150;  postage  ana  freight,  $200;  mcidental  expenses,  $650; 
in  all,  $1,750. 

Expenses^  Executive  Mansion:  Care,  maintenance  and  repair  of 
government  buildings  used  and  occupied  by  the  Governor  oi  Porto 
Kico,  care  of  grounds,  wages  of  employees  in  connection  therewith, 
telephone  service,  purchase,  renewal  and  repair  of  furniture,  water, 
light,  miscellaneous  and  necessary  incidental  expenses,  $10,000;  in 
aU,  $10,000. 

Miscellaneous  expenditures^  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Gov- 
ernor: Payment  of  miscellaneous  claims,  not  otnerwise  appropriated 
for,  and  emergency  expenditures  for  other  purposes,  upon  recom- 
mendation of  the  Auditor  and  the  approval  or  the  Governor  of  Porto 
Rico,  and  for  which  transfer  may  be  made  to  specific  appropriations 
when  the  necessities  of  the  public  service  may  require  it,  $20,000 ;  in 
all,  $20,000. 

Total,  Office  of  the  Governor,  $46,510. 

OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY. 

Salaries^  Office  of  the  Secretary:  Secretary,  $4,000;  assistant  secre- 
tary, $3,000;  chief  clerk,  $2,300;  clerk,  $1,700;  clerk,  $1,600;  clerk, 
$1,600;  clerk,  $1,400;  clerk,  $1,300;  clerk,  $1,300  j  clerk,  $1,200;  clerk, 
$1,200 ;  clerk  and  archivist  in  charge  of  the  Spanish  archives  to  be  ap- 

Sointed  by  the  Secretary  of  Porto  Rico  with  the  approved  of  the 
Ixecutive  Council,  $1,200;  clerk,  $1,100;  clerk,  $1,100;  clerk,  $1,100; 
clerk,  $1,100;  clerk,  $1,100;  clerk,  $1,000;  clerk,  $600;  messenger, 
$480;  messenger,  $360;  in  all,  $29,740. 

Stationery  and  printing,  $750;  furniture,  $200;  postage  and 
freight.  $500 ;  telephone  and  telegraph,  $50 ;  incidental  expenses,  $500 ; 
in  all,  $2,000. 

Bureau  of  Weights  and  Measures — Salaries:  Chief  of  Bureau, 
$2,300;  assistant  chief,  $1,500;  six  inspectors,  at  $1,000,  $6,000;  type- 
writer-clerk, $540;  steno^apher,  $900;  warden,  $360;  in  all,  $11,600. 

Stationery  and  printing,  $350;  travelinj^  expenses,  $4,000;  tele- 
graph and  telephone,  $50;  equipment  of  weights  and  measures,  $500; 
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postage  and  freight,  including  transportation  of  equipment  (includ- 
ing transfer  of  some  testing  sets  from  one  municipality  to  another), 
$600;  incidental  expenses.  ^00 ;  in  all,  $6,100. 

Total,  Bureau  of  Weights  and  Measures,  $17,700. 

Total,  Office  of  the  Secretary,  $49,440. 

OFFIGE  OF  THE  ATTORNBY  GENERAIi. 

Salaries,  Office  of  the  Attorney  General:  Attorney  General,  $4,000; 
Assistant  Attorney  Greneral,  $8,000;  special  fiscal  at  lar^e,  $8,600; 
law  officer,  $2,800;  law  officer,  ^,800;  chief  of  division  of  accounts, 
^,300;  secretary  and  translator,  $1,600;  file  clerk,  $1,500;  stenog- 
rapher, $1,400;  stenographer,  $1,200;  stenographer,  $1,100;  two 
clerks,  at  $1,200  each.  $2,400;  clerk,  $1,100;  clerk,  $720;  two  mes- 
sengers, at  $860  each,  $720;  janitor,  $360;  in  all,  $29,600. 

Blank  books,  stationery,  printing,  office  suppliesJcablegrams,  law 
books  and  other  necessary  incidental  expenses,  !^.600;  litigation 
fund,  $150;  postage,  $800;  traveling  expenses,  $450;  m  all,  $8,400. 

Total,  Office  of  the  Attorney  General,  $82,900. 

OFFICE  OF  THE  TREASURER. 

Salaries,  Office  of  the  Treasurer — Treasurer's  Office  proper:  Treas- 
urer, $5,000;  Assistant  Treasurer^  $8,000;  secretary,  steno^pher  and 
translator,  $1,500 ;  mail  clerk,  $900 ;  messenger,  $860 ;  janitor,  $860 ;  in 
all,$ll,120. 

Bureau  of  Accounts  and  of  the  paymaster:  Chief  of  Bureau,  $2,800 ; 
assistant  chief,  $1,700;  financial,  receiving  and  stamp  clerk,  $1,700; 
clerk,  $1,500;  clerk,  $1,500;  clerk,  $1,300;  two  clerks,  at  $1,100  each, 
^,200:  clerk,  $1,100;  clerk,  $1,000;  clerk,  $1,100;  clerk,  $900;  clerk, 
$600;  maU,  $16,900. 

Bureau  of  Municipal  Finance:  Chief  of  Bureau,  $2,800;  assistant 
chief,  $1,700;  clerk  and  stenographer,  $1,200;  in  all,  $5,200. 

Bureau  of  Property  Taxes:  Chief  of  Bureau,  $2,800;  assistant 
chief,  who  snail  have  all  the  powers  conferred  upon  internal  revenue 
agents,  $1,700;  assessor  and  mvestigator  of  corporations,  who  shall 
have  all  the  powers  conferred  upon  internal  revenue  agents,  $1,800; 
clerk,  who  shall  have  all  the  powers  conferred  upon  internal  revenue 
agents,  $1,500;  clerk  and  stenographer,  $1,300;  five  clerlra,  at  $1,200 
each,  who  shall  have  all  the  powers  conferred  upon  internal  revenue 
agents,  $6,000;  two  clerks,  at  $1,100  each,  who  shall  have  all  the 
powers  conferred  upon  internal  revenue  agents,  $2,200;  clerk,  $1,000; 
clerk,  $900:  two  clerks,  at  $900  each,  $1,800;  clerk,  $720;  three  clerks, 
at  $600  eacn,  $1,800;  messenger,  $360;  three  assessors,  at  $1,500  each, 
who  shall  have  all  powers  conferred  upon  internal  revenue  agepts, 
$4,500;  two  assessors,  at  $1,400  each,  who  shall  have  all  powers  con- 
ferred upon  internal  revenue  agents,  $2,800 ;  assessor,  who  shall  have 
all  powers  conferred  upon  internal  revenue  agents,  $1,300;  clerk  for 
the  assessment  and  collection  of  the  income  tax,  as  prescribed  by  the 
Tariff  Act  of  the  United  States,  enacted  October  8,  1913,  $1,400; 
two  clerks  for  the  assessment  and  collection  of  the  income  tax,  as  pre- 
scribed by  the  Tariff  Act  of  the  United  States,  enacted  October  8, 
1918,  at  $1,200,  $2,400;  in  all,  $85,780. 
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Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue:  Chief  of  Bureau,  $2,800;  clerk,  witii 
powers  of  internal  revenue  agents,  $1,600;  clerk,  with  powers  of 
mtemal  revenue  agents,  $1,600;  two  clerks,  at  $1,100  eadi,  $2,200; 
clerk  and  stenogra^er,  $1,100;  two  clerks,  at  $900  each,  $1,800;  clerk, 
$720;  clerk,  $600;  internal  revenue  agent  at  large,  $1,800;  seven  in- 
ternal revenue  agents,  at  $1,400  each,  $9,800;  five  internal  revenue 
agents,  at  $1,800  each,  $6,500;  five  internal  revenue  agents,  at  $1,200 
each,  $6,000;  six  internal  revenue  agents,  at  $1,100  each,  $6,600;  in 
aU,  $42,620. 

Salaries^  collectors  of  internal  revenue^  who  shaU  have  aU  the 
powers  conferred  upon  internal  revenue  argents  and  upon  assessors: 
Collector,  San  Juan,  $1,800 ;  clerk,  $900 ;  clerk.  $840 ;  messenger,  $800 ; 
collector.  Ponce,  $1,800;  clerk,  $900;  clerk,  $600;  clerk,  $480;  mes- 
senger, $300;  collector,  Mayaguez-Hormigueros,  $1,800;  clerk,  $900; 
clerk,  $480;  messenger,  $240;  collector,  Arecibo,  $1,800;  clerk,  $720; 
clerk,  $480;  messenger,  $240;  collector,  Caffuas,  $1^00;  clerk,  $600; 
collector,  Humacao,  $1,200;  clerk,  $600;  collector,  Guayama,  $1,200; 
clerk,  $600;  collector,  Aguadilla-Moca,  $1,200;  clerk,  $860;  collector, 
Utuado,  $1,100;  clerk,  $860;  collector,  Bayam6n,  $1,200;  clerk,  $860; 
collector,  Yauco,  $1,100;  clerk,  $360;  collector,  San  Grerm&n-Lajas, 
$1,100;  clerk,  $360;  collector,  Ilfo  Piedras,  $1,100;  clerk,  $860;  col- 
lector, Juana  Diaz,  $1,100;  collector,  Fajardo,  $1,100;  collector,  Vie- 
aues,  $900;  messenger,  $180;  collector,  ifanatf,  $900;  collector,  San 
Sebastifin,  $900;  collector,  Carolina,  $900;  collector.  Lares,  $900;  col- 
lector, Yabucoa,  $860;  collector,  Coamo,  $860;  collector,  Cayey,  $860; 
collector,  Rio  Grande,  $860;  collector,  Cabo  Rojo,  $860;  collector, 
Aguada-Rincon,  $860;  collector,  Vega  Baja,  $860;  collector,  Juncos, 
$760;  collector.  Salinas,  $760;  collector,  Naguabo,  $760;  collector,  Pa- 
tillas,  $760;  collector,  San  Lorenzo,  $760;  collector,  Guayanilla,  $760; 
collector.  Lofza,  $760;  collector,  Ciales,  $760;  collector.  Las  Marias, 
$760;  collector,  Arroyo,  $760;  collector,  Vega  Alta,  $760  j  collector, 
Aibonito,  $760;  collector,  Camuy,  $720;  collector,  QuebradiUas,  $720; 
collector,  Maunabo,  $720;  collector,  Barros,  $720;  collector,  Isabela, 
$720;  collector,  Morovis,  $720;  collector,  Sabana  Grande,  $720;  col- 
lector, Dorado,  $720;  collector,  Toa  Alta,  $720;  collector,  Comerfo, 
$720;  collector,  Cidra,  $720;  collector,  Jayuya,  $720;  in  all,  $59,600. 

Stationery  and  printing,  which  shall  be  made  in  Spanish  and  in 
English,  $6,000;  lighting  and  water,  $100;  telephone  and  telegraph 
service,  $1,200;  incidental  and  traveling  expenses,  $3,000;  postage  and 
express,  $3,000 ;  traveling  expenses,  internal  revenue  agents,  $8,816 ; 
care  of  horses  for  internal  revenue  agents,  including  care,  stabling, 
shoeing,  veterinary  assistance  and  medicines,  $7,200;  traveling  ex- 
penses, assessors,  $4,200;  care  of  horses  for  assessors,  including  care, 
stabling,  shoeing,  veterinary  assistance  and  medicines,  $2,500;  in  all, 
$85,516. 

Total,  Office  of  the  Treasurer,  $206,736. 

OFFICE  OF  THE  AUDrTOR. 

Salaries^  Office  of  the  Auditor — Auditor^s  Office  proper:  Auditor, 
$4,000;  Assistant  Auditor,  $3,000;  secretary  and  stenographer,  $1,600; 
mail  and  file  clerk,  $1,000;  messenger,  ^60;  janitor,  $360;  in  all, 
$10,320. 
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Division  of  General  Accounts:  Chief  of  Division,  $2,300;  assistant 
diief,  $1,700;  one  clerk,  $1,500;  one  clerk,  $1,400;  clerk,  $1,300;  two 
clerks,  at  $1,200  each,  $2,400;  two  clerks,  at  $1,100  each,  $2,200;  two 
clerks,  at  $720  each,  $1,440;  clerk,  $480;  in  all,  $14,720. 

Division  of  Property  Accov/nts:  Chief  of  Division,  $2,300;  clerk, 
$1,100;  clerk,  $900;  derk,  $720;  m  all,  $5,020. 

Provided^  That  such  officials  and  employees  of  the  Insular  Govern- 
ment or  branches  thereof,  as  may  be  designated  by  the  Auditor,  with 
the  approval  of  the  head  of  the  department,  if  any,  shall  hereafter 
keep  records  of  all  property  other  than  real  estate  and  render  re- 
ports when  requested  in  such  form  and  manner  as  the  Auditor  shall 
prescribe ;  Provided^  further,  That,  for  the  purpose  of  creating  and 
maintaining  more  adequate  control  of  all  the  property  aforemen- 
tioned, the  detailed  accounts  of  the  said  property  in  the  possession  or 
under  the  control  of  any  official  or  employee  of  the  Insular  Gov- 
ernment or  its  branches,  shall  be  carried  by  the  Auditor  to  such 
extent  as  he  may  deem  practicable ;  Provided,  That  all  the  aforesaid 
officials  and  employees  diall  be  required  to  give  bond  as  provided  in 
Section  119  of  the  Political  Code. 

Division  of  Disbursements  and  Claims:  Chief  of  Division,  $2,300; 
assistant  chief,  $1,600;  one  clerk,  $1,400;  one  clerk,  $1,300;  clerk, 
$1^00;  two  clerks,  at  $1,100  each,  $2,200;  clerk,  $900;  clerk,  $840; 
in  all,  $11,640. 

Division  of  Audits  and  Examinations:  Chief  of  Division,  $2,300; 
examiner,  $1,800;  examiner,  $1,800;  examiner,  $1,800;  examiner, 
$1,700;  clerk,  $1,200;  clerk  and  stenographer,  $1,200;  clerk,  $1,000; 
in  all,  $12,800. 

Total,  $54,500. 

Stationery  and  printing,  $750;  telegraph  and  telephone  service, 
$25;  travehng  expenses,  $3,000;  postage  and  freight,  $300;  inci- 
dentals, $200;  in  all,  $4,275. 

Total,  Office  of  the  Auditor,  $58,775. 

OFFICE  OF  THE  €X>MMIS8IONER  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 

Salaries,  Office  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  Interior — Office  of  the 
Com/nUssioner  proper:  Commissioner,  $4,000;  Assistant  Commis- 
sioner, $3,000;  secretary  and  stenographer,  $1,500;  file  clerk  and 
translator,  $1,300;  two  messengers,  at  $360  each,  $720;  janitor,  $360; 
chauffeur,  $540 ;  in  all,  $11,420. 

Contingent  expenses,  automobile  expense,  traveling  expense,  post- 
age and  freight,  stationery  and  printing  and  miscellaneous  expenses, 
$10,000;  in  all,  $10,000. 

Salaries,  Division  of  Public  Lands  and  Archives:  Chief  of  the  Di- 
vision, $2,300;  cl$rk  and  surveyor,  $1,300;  archivist  and  librarian, 
$1J.00;  in  all,  $4,700. 

Field  work,  traveling  expenses,  purchase  and  repair  of  instruments, 
wages  and  traveling  expenses  m  connection  with  new  surveys, 
$10,000;  in  aU,  $10,000. 

Salaries,  Division  of  Harbors  and  Docks:  Chief  of  Division  and 
Captain  of  the  Port,  San  Juan,  $2,000;  captain  of  the  port.  Ponce, 
$1,100;  captain  of  the  port  Mayaguez,  $720;  clerk,  San  Juan,  $720; 
derk  and  messenger,  San  Juan,  $360;  clerk.  Ponce,  $360;  two  sig- 
nalmen, San  Juan,  at  $300  each,  $600;  guard  for  prisoners  cleaning 
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bulkheads  and  dock&  San  Juan,  $S60;  percentage  payments  to  pilots 
acting  as  captains  or  port  at  ports  other  than  San  «iuan,  Ponce  and 
Mayaguez,  $1,600;  in  all,  $7,720. 

Salaries^  Division  of  Disbursements  and  Accotmts:  Chief  of  Divi- 
sion, $2,300;  chief  clerk,  $1,700;  bookkeeper,  $1,400;  storekeeper, 
$1,100;  civil  service  file  clerk,  $1,100;  clerk,  $1,100;  three  voucher 
clerks,  $900  each,  $2,700;  watchman,  $860;  messenger,  $860;  in  all, 
$12,120. 

Salaries^  Bureau  of  Public  Works:  Superintendent,  $3,000;  assist- 
ant superintendent,  $2,200;  engineer  in  charge  of  municipal  work, 
$2,600;  designing  engineer,  $2,200;  assistant  engineer,  $1,800;  assist- 
ant en^eer,  $1^00;  chief  clerk,  $1,300;  draftsman,  $1,100;  drafts- 
man, ^40;  two  draftsmen,  at  $720  each,  $1,440;  stenographer  and 
translator,  $1,100;  stenographer,  $1,000;  in  all,  $20,280. 

Salaries  J  Division  of  Public  Buildings:  Architect,  $2,300;  chief 
draftsman,  $1,800;  draftsman,  $900;  superintendent  of  public  build- 
ings, $1,800;  two  inspectors,  at  $1,100  each,  $2,200;  clerk  and  stenog- 
rapher, $1,400 ;  in  all,  $10,400. 

Construction,  maintenance  and  repair  of  public  roads;  payment 
of  wages,  purchase  of  material,  rent  of  tool  sheds  and  caminero 
houses,  construction  and  repair  of  roads,  bridges,  caminero  houses, 
bulkheads  and  embankments,  and  other  necessary  expenses  other  than 
in  the  Department  of  the  Interior  in  San  Juan,  to  be  expended  in  the 
discretion  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  Interior,  either  in  the  direct 
purchase  of  material  and  employment  of  labor,  or  in  payment  on 
account  of  contracts  entered  into  by  the  Commissioner  of  the  Interior, 
for  the  maintenance,  construction  and  repair  of  roads  and  bridges, 
or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  $290,000 ;  in  all,  $290,000. 

Maintenance,  care,  necessary  repairs  to  and  reconstruction  of  public 
buildings  other  than  the  Executive  Mansion,  $15,000;  water  for  pub- 
lic buildings,  exclusive  of  the  Executive  Mansion,  $1,500;  electric 
lighting  for  public  buildings,  exclusive  of  the  Executive  Mansion, 
$1,550;  in  all,  $18,050. 

Salaries^  Bureau  of  Insular  Telegraph — Central  Office^  San  Juan: 
Superintendent,  $2,300;  clerk  and  accountant,  $1^300;  clerk  and 
translator,  $900;  two  clerks,  at  $480  each,  $960;  janitor,  $300. 

Operators:  Chief  operator,  $1,300;  operator  and  clerk,  $900;  man- 
ager, Ponce,  $1,000;  manager,  Mayaguez,  $900;  three  operators,  at 
$900  each,  $2,700;  four  operators,  at  $840  each,  $3,360;  six  opera- 
tors, at  $720  each,  $4,320;  seven  operators,  at  $600  each,  $4,200; 
twenty-four  operators,  at  $480  each,  $11,520;  two  relief  operators, 
at  $480  each,  $960;  nine  operators,  at  $360  each,  $3,240;  clerk. 
Ponce,  $480;  two  clerks,  San  Juan,  at  $360  each,  $720;  two  tele- 
phone operators,  at  $300  each,  $600;  four  telephone  operators,  at 
$240  each,  $960;  six  telephone  operators,  at  $180  each,  $1,080;  eight 
telephone  operators,  at  $120  each,  $960;  messenger,  $300;  two  mes- 
sengers, at  $240  each,  $480;  six  messengers,  at  $180  each,  $1,080; 
seven  messengers,  at  $120  each,  $840;  fifty-two  messengers,  at  $60 
each,  $3,120. 

Maintenance  of  lines:  Chief  lineman,  $900;  two  hnemen,  at  $720 
each,  $1,440;  eleven  linemen,  at  $480  each,  $5,280;  in  all,  $58,400. 

Office  rent,  light,  purchase  of  material,  instruments,  etc.,  necessary 
incidental  expenses,  transportation  and  subsistence  for  employees, 
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freight,  postage,  printing  and  stationery,  purchase,  maintenance  or 
hire  of  horses  and  oxen  for  use  of  linemen,  $12,750;  in  all,  $12,750. 
Total,  Commissioner  of  the  Interior,  $465,840. 

OFFICE  OF  THE  00MMIS8IOKBB  OF  m>UCATION. 

Salaries^  O-ffice  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education — Office  of  tJie 
Commissioner  proper:  Commissioner,  $4,000;  Assistant  Commis- 
sioner, $3,000;  secretary  and  steno^apher,  $1,500;  stenographer  and 
clerk,  $1,300;  janitor  and  copyist,  $480 ;  messenger,  $360;  messenger, 
$360;  in  all,  $11,000. 

School  Board  Accoimta:  Chief,  $2,300;  clerk  and  bookkeeper, 
$1^00;  clerk  and  stenographer,  $900 ;  clerk,  $1^00;  in  all,  $5,400. 

Accounts  and  Records:  Chief,  $2,300;  clerk,  $1,600;  clerk  and 
stenographer,  $1,300;  clerk,  $1,300;  clerk,  $1,100;  clerk,  $900;  clerk, 
$1,100;  clerk,  $900;  clerk,  $600;  messenger,  $360;  in  all,  $11,360. 

Division  of  Supervision:  Three  general  superintendents,  at  $1,800 
each,  $5,400;  superintendent  of  Spanish  language,  $1,800;  in  all, 
$7,200. 

Stationery,  printing,  office  supplies,  cablegrams,  telegrams,  travel- 
ing expenses,  minor  repairs  and  other  incidental  expenses,  $9,000; 
p<itage,  $1,500;  in  all,  $10,500. 

Salaries  J  Common  Schools:  For  ten  principals  at  $75  per  month 
each,  for  nine  months,  $6,750;  for  one  hundred  and  ten  (110)  teachers 
of  English  at  $75  per  month,  each,  for  nine  months,  $74,250;  for 
eight  himdred  and  twenty-five  (825)  Spanish  or  English  graded 
teachers  at  $60  per  month  each,  for  mne  months,  ^5,500;  for 
thirteen  hundred  and  twenty-five  (1,325)  rural  teachers  at  $88  per 
month  each,  for  nine  months,  $453,160;  for  two  supervising  princi- 
pals at  $1,500  per  year  each,  $3,000;  for  three  supervising  princi- 
pals at  $1,300  per  year  each,  $3,900;  for  thirty-six  supervising  prin- 
cipals at  $1,100  per  year  each,  $39,600;  fifty  continuation  teachers 
at  $80  per  month  each,  for  nine  months,  $36,000;  extra  compensa- 
tion to  one  hundred  graded  teachers  as  acting  principals  at  five  dol- 
lars per  month  each  for  nine  months,  $4,500 ;  Provided^  That  for  the 
purpose  of  compensation  vacation  periods  authorized  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  shall  be  considered  as  days  of  actual  service  in 
the  school  month  in  which  they  occur;  in  all,  $1,066,650. 

For  local  transportation,  storage  and  distribution  of  school  equip- 
ment, school  boohs  and  school  supplies,  minor  repairs  to  school  build- 
ings, ti'aveling  expenses  of  teachers  rendering  service  in  more  than 
one  town,  printing  of  forms,  etCy  for  use  in  schools  and  school  banks, 
correcting  and  examination  of  papers,  sundries  and  incidentals, 
$6,000;  in  all,  $6,000. 

Textbooks  ana  school  supplies:  For  the  purchase  of  school  text- 
books, school  equipment  and  school  supplies,  and  for  freight  and 
insurance  charges  on  same,  $50,000 ;  in  all,  $50,000. 

Provided^  That  school  textbooks  and  supplies  shaH  be  furnished 
free  of  charge  to  the  pupils  of  the  public  schools  up  to  and  including 
the  eighth  grade,  and  the  Commissioner  of  Education  may  authorize 
the  side  of  school  textbooks  to  pupils  in  accordance  with  rules  and 
reflations  to  be  made  by  him ;  And  provided^  further ^  That  after 
JiUy  1,  1915,  the  pupils  of  all  high  and  continuation  schools  shall 
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provide  their  own  textbooks  and  supplies  in  accordance  with  rulee 
and  regulations  to  be  made  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education. 

Salcmes^  High  Schools:  For  principals,  assistant  principals,  teach- 
ers and  janitors,  $53,845 ;  in  all,  $58,845. 

Contingent  expenses j  High  Schools:  For  equipment,  supplies,  wa- 
ter, electricity  and  incidentals,  $5,000 ;  in  all,  $5,000. 

Instruction  and  training  of  yowng  men  from  Porto  Rico  in  the 
United  States:  For  the  instruction  of  young  men  sent  to  the  United 
States  from  Porto  Rico,  in  subjects  determined  by  the  Commission 
authorized  by  Sections  68,  69  and  70  of  the  Codified  School  Law, 
approved  March  12, 1903,  at  $500  (7),  $3,500;  m  all,  $8,500. 

Technical  education  of  Porto  Rtcan  students  in  the  Vrdted  States: 
For  the  instruction  of  young  men  and  women  sent  from  Porto  Rico 
to  the  United  States,  in  the  various  arts  and  trades,  under  authority 
of  Sections  71  to  77,  inclusive,  of  the  Codified  School  Law,  approved 
March  2, 1903,  at  $250  (13),  $3,250;  in  all,  $3,250. 

Education  of  Porto  Rican  womsn  in  the  United  States:  For  the 
education  of  young  women  sent  from  Porto  Rico  to  the  United  States, 
in  subjects  determined  by  the  Commission  authorized  by  an  Act  to 
provide  for  the  education  of  a  certain  number  of  young  I^orto  Rican 
women  in  the  United  States,  approved  March  12,  1908,  at  $500  (3), 
$1^500;  in  all,  $1,500. 

Total,  Department  of  Education,  $1,235,205. 

uNiVERsrrr  of  porto  ricx). 

For  support  and  maintenance  of  the  Normal  Department,  Colleges 
of  Law,  Pharmacy  and  Liberal  Arts,  and  the  College  of  A^culture 
and  Mechanic  Arts  of  the  University  of  Porto  Rico,  includmg  deans^ 
salaries,  salaries  of  teachers,  salaries  of  janitors,  purchase  of  appa- 
ratus, equipment,  textbooks  and  supplies;  for  the  improvement  of 
grounds  and  athletic  fields;  for  supplies,  stationery,  stamps,  cable- 
grams, traveling  expenses,  of  the  president  of  the  board  of  trustees 
and  or  the  members  thereof,  and  other  necessary  incidental  expenses; 
Provided^  That  the  total  amount  to  be  spent  at  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture and  Mechanic  Arts  at  Mayagiiez  from  all  availame  funds  to 
be  assigned  by  the  board  of  trustees  shall  not  be  less  than  $40,000, 
$35,000;  in  all,  $35,000. 

INSUUOt  LIBRARY  OF  FORTO  RIGO. 

Salaries^  Insular  Library  of  Porto  Rico:  Librarian,  $1,500;  assist- 
ant librarian,  $1,200;  cataloguer,  $900;  clerk,  $720;  clerk,  $600; 
historian,  $1,500;  janitor.  $300;  in  all,  $6,720. 

Lighting,  incidentals,  books,  periodicals^  newspapers  and  binding 
books  (provided  that  at  least  one-half  of  the  amount  shall  be  ex- 

f)ended  m  books,  periodicals  and  newspapers,  of  which  amount  at 
east  one-half  shall  be  expended  in  books,  periodicals  and  newspapers 
in  the  Spanish  language),  furniture,  etc.,  $3,300;  in  all,  $3,300. 
Total,  Insular  Library  of  Porto  Rico,  $10,020. 

GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  ISLAND  OP  GUIiEBRA. 

Salaries^  Government  of  the  Island  of  Culehra:  Alcalde^  $720; 
municipal  physician,  $600;  secretary,  $400;  watchman,  $360;  two 
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teachers,  at  $60  each  per  school  month  for  nine  months,  $1,060;  in 
aU,  $3,130. 

Contingent  expenses,  Government  of  the  Island  of  Culebra,  $750; 
in  aU,  $750. 

Total,  Government  of  the  Island  of  Culebra,  $3,910. 

OFFICEB  OF  liABOB,  CHARTriBS  AND  €X>RRECnON. 

• 

Salaries^  Oifice  of  Labor^  CJiarities  and  Correction — Oifice  of  the 
Director  proper:  Director  of  Labor,  Charities  and  Correction,  com- 
pensation in  addition  to  that  received  by  him  as  a  member  of  the 
Executive  Council,  $1,500;  assistant  director,  $3,000;  chief  clerk  and 
translator,  $1,700 ;  stenographer  and  typewriter,  $1,200 ;  janitor,  $^0 ; 
messenger,  $360;  in  all,  $8,180. 

O^lce  of  Files  and  Records:  File  clerk,  $900;  assistant  file  clerk, 
$480;  in  all,  $1,380. 

Bureau  of  Labor:  Chief  of  Bureau,  $2,300:  assistant  chief,  $1,800; 
chief  derk  and  statistician,  $1,200;  stenographer,  $1,200;  clerk,  $900; 
messenger,  $360;  two  investigators,  at  $900  each,  $1,800;  in  all, 
$9,560. 

Stationery  and  printing,  $2,000;  telephone  and  telegraph  service, 
$100;  traveling  expenses,  $2,000;  postage  and  frei^t,  $900;  inci- 
dentals, $200;  m  all,  $5,200. 

Ofp^ce  of  Charities:  Chief  clerk  and  visiting  inspector  for  the 
charitable  institutions  under  regulations  by  the  Director  with  the 
approval  of  the  Executive  Council,  $1,500;  clerk  and  translator, 
$1,100;  clerk,  $600;  in  all,  $3,200. 

Office  of  Prisons:  Chief  clerk  and  visiting  inspector  for  the  penal 
institutions  under  regulations  by  the  Director  with  the  approval  of 
the  Executive  Council,  $1,600;  clerk  and  translator,  $1,100;  clerk, 
$900;  clerk,  $800;  clerk,  $700;  in  all,  $5,100. 

O^lice  of  Accou/nts:  Chief,  $1,600;  purchasing  clerk  and  book- 
keeper, $1,500;  clerk  and  personnel  record  keeper,  $1,100;  voucher 
cle^,  $1,100;  examiner  of  bills  and  other  services,  $1,100;  clerk, 
$720;  clerk,  $1,200;  in  all,  $8,320. 

Traveling  expenses,  $720;  transportation  of  prisoners,  $700:  light- 
ing, $160;  stationery  and  printing^  $1,500;  postage  and  xreight, 
$300;  telephone  and  telegraph  service,  $450;  mcidentals,  $300;  in 
all,  $4^30. 

CHARITABUB  INSTITUTIONS. 

Salaries^  Blind  Asylum:  Oculist,  $1,200;  manager,  $1,100;  prac- 
ticante^  $600;  clerk  and  storekeeper,  $600;  matron,  ^60;  night  watch- 
man, ^00;  cook,  $240;  two  attendants,  at  $240  each,  $480;  six  at- 
tendants, at  $180  each,  $1,080;  servant,  $144;  fourteen  servants,  at 
$96  each,  $1,344;  assistant  matron,  $240;  barber,  $240;  in  all,  $7,928. 

For  subsistence  of  patients  and  not  exceeding  32  employees,  at  not 
exceeding  16  cents  per  diem  each,  $6,500;  clothing  and  bedding,  $900; 
unexi)enaable  property  purchases,  $100;  medical  supplies,  $600;  fuel, 
$500;  incidentals,  $300;  water  and  lighting,  $700;  transportation  of 
patients  both  ways,  $500;  in  all,  $10,100. 

Salaries^  Insane  Asylum:  Superintendent,  $2,300;  assistant  super- 
intendent, $1,800;  physician,  $1,100;  clerk  and  storekeeper,  $900; 
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matron,  $600;  head  attendant,  $500;  attendant,  $480;  two  attend- 
ants, at  $360  each,  $720;  janitor,  $360;  superintendent  of  kitchen, 
$360;  carpenter,  $360;  mason,  $360;  porter,  $300;  three  attendants, 
at  $300  each,  $900;  seven  attendants,  at  $240  each,  $1,680;  seven  at- 
tendants, at  $180  each,  $1,260;  servant,  $168;  five  servants,  at  $144 
each,  $720;  nineteen  servants,  at  $144  each,  $2,736;  in  all,  $17,604. 

For  subsistence  for  patients  and  not  exceeding  56  employees^  at 
not  to  exceed  17  cents  pg r  diem  each,  $22,000 ;  clothing  and  beddmg, 
$2,000;  fuel,  $1,000;  incidentals,  $200;  water  and  lighting,  $2,000; 
medicines  and  supplies,  $1,000;  transportation  of  patients,  $500; 
imexpendableproperty  purchases,  $100 ;  in  all,  $28,800, 

Provided^  Tnat  any  moneys  received  by  the  Insane  Asylum  from 
pay-patients  shall  be  deposited  in  the  Treasury  of  Porto  Kico  to  the 
credit  of  the  appropriation  "  Contingent  Expenses,  Insane  Asylum," 
beinff  equally  divided  between  the  sub-head  ^  Subsistence ''  and  the 
sub-head  "Clothing,  bedding,  etc.,"  and  shall  be  available  for  expen- 
diture during  the  nscal  year  in  which  it  is  received. 

Salaries.  Oirls^  Charity  School:  Superintendent,  $1,500;  clerk, 
$900;  teacner  and  pianist,  $780;  three  teachers,  at  $720  each,  $2,160; 
teacher  of  cooking,  $360;  visiting  inspectress;  Provided^  That  the 
inspectress  shall  visit  each  department  of  school  at  least  once  each 
week,  and  report  monthly  to  the  head  of  the  department,  $480; 
matron,  $500;  janitor,  $360;  infirmarian,  $240;  teadier  of  straw- 
work,  $360;  milliner,  $360;  drawn- work  teacher,  $360:  storekeeper, 
$300;  superintendent  of  clothing,  $240;  two  dressmasers,  at  ^240 
each,  $480;  seamstress,  $240;  shoemaker,  $240;  porter  and  gardener, 
$240;  cook,  $180;  laundress,  $240;  assistant  cook,  $144;  six  servants, 
at  $96  each,  $576 ;  in  all,  $11^240. 

For  subsistence  not  exceedmg  175  inmates  and  29  employees,  at  not 
to  exceed  15  cents  per  diem  each^  $11,400;  clothing  and  bedding, 
$2,000 ;  textbooks  and  school  supplies,  $300 ;  unexpendable  property, 
$200:  medicines,  $350;  fuel,  $1,200;  incidentals,  $400;  water  and 
lighting,  $1,100;  in  all,  $16,950. 

Provided^  That  any  moneys  received  by  the  Girls'  Charity  School 
from  the  sale  of  articles  made  by  the  girls  shall  be  deposited  in  tiie 
Treasury  of  Porto  Rico  in  special  trust  fund,  to  be  known  as  "  Sale 
of  Articles,  Girls'  Charity  school.  Trust  Fund,"  and  shall  be  avail- 
able for  the  purchase  of  raw  material  for  future  similar  work  and 
for  the  payment  of  small  amounts  to  the  girls  upon  leaving  the 
school,  which  payments  shall  be  in  accordance  with  such  general 
rules  as  the  Director  of  Labor,  Charities  and  Correction  shall  pre- 
scribe to  govern  such  cases. 

Scdaries^  Boy 8^  Charity  School:  Superintendent,  $1,800;  clerk, 
$900;  storekeeper,  $720;  six  teachers,  tor  scholastic  instruction,  at 
$720  each.  $4,320;  teacher  of  carpentry  and  cabinet  making,  $900; 
teacher  oi  painting  and  drawing,  $720;  teacher  of  masonry,  $600; 
teacher  of  sanitary  plumbing,  $600;  teacher  of  shoemaking,  $600: 
inspector  of  monitors  and  servants  in  charge  of  the  account  books  oi 
the  workshops  and  property  clerk,  $820;  bandmaster  and  music 
teacher  (for  Boys'  and  Girls'  Charity  Schools),  $900;  instructor  of 
gymnastics  and  athletic  games,  $720 ;  monitor  and  military  instructor, 
$480;  monitor,  $360;  monitor,  $360;  monitor,  $360;  head  servant  in 
charge  of  general  cleaning,  $600;  four  servants,  at  $120  each,  $480; 
two  servants,  at  $144  each,  $288;  nurse  (graduated),  $480;  tailor, 
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$600;  matron,  $360;  porter  and  messenger,  $360;  matron  for  small 
boys,  $360;  cook,  $800;  assistant  cook,  $120;  night  watchman,  $360; 
gardener  and  horticidturist,  $360;  chief  lamidress,  $240;  five  lami- 
dresses,  at  $108  each,  $540;  seven  seamstresses,  at  $108  each,  $756; 
in  aU,  $21,864. 

For  snl^tence  for  not  exceeding  275  inmates  and  37  employees 
and  breakfast  for  17  employees  at  not  to  exceed  15  cents  per  mem 
each,  $17,700;  clothing  and  bedding,  $4,000;  textbooks  and  school 
supplies,  $300;  miexpendable  property,  ^00;  medicines,  $600;  fuel, 
$1,000;  incidentals,  $300;  equipment  and  supplies  for  industrial 
teaching,  $1,000;  water,  $900;  lighting,  $750;  in  all,  $26,750. 

Provided^  That  any  monevs  received  bv  the  Boys'  Charity  School 
from  the  sale  of  articles  made  and  work  done  inside  or  outside  of  the 
institution  by  the  boys  shall  be  deposited  in  the  Treasury  of  Porto 
Rico  in  a  tn^  fund  to  be  known  as  ^  Sale  of  articles  and  work  done, 
Boys'  Charity  School,  Trust  Fund,"  and  shall  be  available  for  the 
purchase  of  raw  material  for  future  similar  work  and  for  the  pay- 
ment of  small  amounts  or  presentation  of  instruments  and  tools  of 
art  and  trade  to  the  boys  upon  leaving  the  school,  which  payment 
or  presentation  shall  be  in  accordance  with  such  general  rules  as  the 
Director  of  Labor,  Charities  and  Correction  shall  prescribe  to  govern 
such  cases;  Provided^  That  50  per  cent  of  the  receipts  from  band  con- 
certs shall  be  placed  in  a  special  trust  fund,  known  as  "  Recreation 
Fund,''  to  be  expended  for  library  books,  athletics  and  amusements. 

For  all  institutions  under  the  Department  of  Labor^  Charities  and 
Correction:  Dentist,  $1,400;  oculist,  $1,200:  medical  inspector  and 
visiting  physician  to  the  Boys'  and  Girls'  Charity  Schools,  $1,200; 
in  all,  $3,800. 

Penal  Institutions — Salaries^ Penitentiary:  Warden, $1,800;  deputy 
warden,  $1,400;  storekeeper,  $900;  clerk,  $1,100;  physician,  $900; 
practicante^  $600;  master  shoemaker,  $660;  master  tailor,  $660;  mas- 
ter carpenter,  $720;  sergeant,  $720;  four  corporals,  at  $480  each, 
$1,920;  eighteen  guards,  at  $408  each,  $7,344;  in  all,  $18,724. 

For  food  for  prisoners  at  not  to  exceed  13  cents  each  per  diem,  with 
not  to  exceed  4  cents  per  ration  additional  for  sick  prisoners,  $25,008 ; 
clothing  for  prisoners  of  the  penitentiary  and  all  district  jails  at  no 
more  than  $6  each,  $6,000;  saving  fund  for  discharged  prisoners, 
$2,500;  medicines,  $800;  unexpendable  property,  $300;  fuel,  $500; 
incidentals,  $2,400;  water,  $1,100;  lighting  $1,200;  telephone  and  tele- 
graph service,  $87;  postage  and  freight,  $110;  in  all,  $40,005. 

Provided^  That  any  moneys  received  by  the  Penitentiary  from  the 
sale  of  articles  made  by  the  prisoners  therein  shall  be  deposited  in  the 
Treasury  of  Porto  Rico  in  a  trust  fund,  to  be  known  as  "  Sale  of 
articles.  Penitentiary,  Trust  Fimd,"  and  shall  be  available  for  the 
purchase  of  raw  materials  for  future  similar  work. 

Salaries^  San  Juan  and  Arecibo  district  jails — Provided,  That  all 
male  prisoners  for  the  judicial  district  of  San  Juan  shall  be  sent  to 
serve  their  terms  to  the  referred  to  jail  at  Arecibo;  Provided^  further^ 
That  there  shall  be  in  San  Juan  three  wards  annexed  to  the  Peniten- 
tiary: one  for  summary  prisoners  from  the  judicial  district  of  San 
Juan,  one  for  condemned  women  from  both  districts,  and  the  third 
for  minors  from  all  jails:  Jailer  at  Arecibo,  $900;  physician  at  Are- 
cibo, $500;  practicante  at  Arecibo,  $360;  derk  at  Arecibo,  $420;  dep- 
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uty  jailer  at  San  Juan,  $600 ;  physician  at  San  Juan  wards,  $800 ;  prao- 
ticante  at  San  Juan  wards,  $480 ;  clerk  at  San  Juan  wards  and  attend- 
ant at  the  wards  for  minors,  $480 ;  teachers  for  the  ward  for  minors, 
$360;  three  corporals,  at  $480  each,  $1,440;  fifteen  guards,  at  $408 
each,  $6,120;  in  all,  $11,960. 

For  food  for  prisoners  at  not  to  exceed  13  cents  per  diem  each, 
with  not  to  exceed  4  cents  per  ration  additional  for  sicK  prisoners  (in 
Arecibo  and  San  Juan) ,  $16,495 ;  lighting  and  water,  $1,575 ;  tele- 
phone and  telegraph  service,  $160;  postage  and  freight,  $30;  medi- 
cines, surgical  mstruments,  soap,  furniture,  repairs  and  other  inci- 
dental expenses,  $1,854;  in  all,  $20,114. 

Salaries^  Ponce  Jail:  Jailer,  $900;  physician,  $540;  pracHoantej 
$420;  clerk,  $420;  two  corporals,  at  $480  each,  $960;  eight  guards,  at 
$408  each,  $3,264;  in  all,  $6,504. 

For  food  for  prisoners  at  not  to  exceed  13.  cents  per  diem  each,  with 
not  to  exceed  4  cents  per  ration  additional  for  sick  priscmers,  $8,270; 
lighting  and  water,  $600;  telephone  and  telegraph  service,  $75;  post- 
age  and  freight,  $50;  medicines,  surreal  instruments,  soap,  repairs 
and  other  incidental  expenses,  $500 ;  m  all,  $9,495. 

ScUarieSyMayoffue^Jail:  Jailer,  $900;  physician,  $420;  practiecmte^ 
$360;  derk,  $&0;  two  corporals,  at  $480  each,  $960;  eight  guards,  at 
$408  each,  $3,264;  in  all,  $6,324. 

For  food  for  prisoners  at  not  to  exceed  13  cents  per  diem  each,  with 
not  to  exceed  4  cents  per  ration  additional  for  sicK  prisoners,  $6,171 ; 
lighting  and  water,  $600;  telephone  and  telegraph  service,  $75  3  post- 
age and  freight,  $37 ;  medicines,  surgical  instruments,  soap,  prmting, 
$701;  in  aU,  $7,584. 

Salaries,  Eumacao  Jail:  Jailer,  $720;  physician,  $420;  practicante, 
$360;  clerk.  $420;  two  corporals,  at  $480  each,  $960;  eight  guards,  at 
$408  each,  $3,264;  in  all,  $6,144. 

For  food  for  prisoners  at  not  to  exceed  13  cents  per  diem,  with  not 
to  exceed  4  cents  per  ration  additional  for  sick  prisoners,  $8,380; 
lighting  and  water,  $430 ;  telephone  and  telegraph  service,  $75 ;  post- 
age ana  freight,  $46 ;  medicines,  surgical  instruments,  soap,  oil,  fur- 
niture, repairs  and  other  incidental  expenses,  $600;  in  all,  $9,531. 

Salaries.  Guayama  Jail:  Jailer,  $720;  physician,  $420 j  practicanle, 
$360;  clerk,  $420;  two  corporals,  at  $480  each,  $960;  six  guards,  at 
$408  each,  $2,448 ;  in  all,  $5,328. 

For  food  for  prisoners  at  not  to  exceed  13  cents  per  diem  each,  with 
not  to  exceed  4  cents  per  ration  additional  for  sick  prisoners,  $6,347 ; 
lighting  and  water,  $340;  telephone  and  telegraph  service,  $70;  post- 
age and  freight,  $40 ;  medicines,  surgical  instruments,  soap,  furniture 
and  other  incidental  expenses,  $410 ;  in  all,  $7,207. 

Salaries,  AguadUla  J  ail:  Jailer,  $720;  physician,  $360;  practicantej 
$300;  clerk,  ^0;  corporal,  $480;  six  guards,  at  $408  each,  $2,448;  in 
all,  $4,728. 

For  food  for  prisoners  at  not  to  exceed  13  cente  per  diem  each,  with 
not  to  exceed  4  cents  per  ration  additional  for  sick  prisoners,  $4,073 ; 
rent  for  jail  building,  $720;  lighting  and  water,  $70;  telephone  ana 
telegraph  service,  $^;  postage  and  freight,  $30;  medicines,  surgical 
instruments,  soap,  furniture  and  other  incidental  expenses,  $375;  in 
all,  $5,328. 

Salaries,  Reform  School  for  Juvenile  Delinquents :  Director,  $1 ,100 ; 
school  teacher,  $720;  rural  teacher,  $480;  two  teachers,  at  $600  each, 
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$1^00;  master  carpenter,  $720;  clerk  and  storekeeper,  $720;  clerk, 
$480;  visiting  physician,  $720;  practicante  and  iimrmarian,  $720; 
machinist-electrician,  $720;  music  teacher,  $600:  two  corporals,  at 
$540  each,  $1,080;  eight  guards,  at  $408  each,  $3,264;  cook,  $240; 
cart-driver,  $240;  messenger,  $180;  in  all,  $18,184. 

For  subeastence  of  inmates  and  employees,  at  18  cents  per  capita, 
with  not  to  exceed  4  cents  per  ration  tor  sick  inmates,  $6,865 ;  equip- 
ment for  school  building  and  farm,  $1,000;  lighting  and  water,  $500; 
for  the  purchase  of  an  electric  accumulator,  $1,000;  telegraph  and 
telephone  service,  $62:  transportation  and  care  of  animals,  $240: 
postage  and  freight,  ^S6;  clothing,  fuel,  medicines,  bedding,  ana 
otiier  incidental  expenses,  $2,808 ;  in  all,  $12,505. 

Total,  Department  of  Labor,  Charities  and  Correction,  $374,271. 

IKSUUOt  POLICE  OP  PORTO  RICO. 

Salaries^  Insular  Police:  Chief,  $3,000;  secretary  and  stenographer, 
$1^00;  chief  of  detectives,  $1,400;  voucher  clerk,  $1,200;  storekeeper 
and  bodckeeper,  $1,100;  file  clerk,  $1^00;  clerk  and  translator,  $900; 
chauffeur,  $720;  clerk,  $600;  in  all,  $11,520. 

District  Chiefs:  Three  first  class,  at  $1,700  each,  $5,100;  four  sec- 
ond class,  at  $1,600  each,  $6,400;  four  third  class,  at  $1,200  each, 
$4,800;  four  fourth  class,  at  $1,100  each,  $4,400;  four  fifth  class,  at 
$1,000  each,  $4,000;  four  sixth  class,  at  $900  each,  $3,600;  twenty- 
seventh  class,  at  $780  each,  $15,600;  twenty- four  eighth  class,  at  $760 
each,  $18,000;  fifteen  sergeants,  at  $700  each,  $10,500;  forty  corporals, 
at  $600  each,  $24,000;  six  hundred  guardsmen,  at  $456  each,  $273,600; 
m  all,  $370,000. 

Provided,  That  Section  13  of  the  Insular  Police  Law  of  1908  is 
hereby  repealed,  and  future  enlistments  and  reenlistments  shall  be 
made  in  accordance  with  such  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
Insular  Police  Commission  and  approved  by  the  Governor. 

Stationery  and  printing,  $2,500;  lighting  and  water,  $3,800;  tele- 
phone and  telegraph  services,  $3,000;  rent  of  quarters,  $12,000  j  trans- 
portation, $6,(W0;  care  of  animals,  $7,500;  automobile  supplies  and 
repairs,  $2,000;  unexpendable  property  purchases.  $1,500;  postage 
and  freight,  $850:  secret  and  confidential  services,  $1,000;  incidental 
expenses,  $2,000;  m  all,  $42,150. 

Total,  Insular  Police  of  Porto  Rico,  $423,670. 

OFFICE  OF  SANITATION  SERVICE. 

Salaries,  Office  of  the  Director  of  Sanitation — Director's  Office 
proper:  EKrector,  $4,000;  assistant  director,  $3,000;  medical  secre- 
tary in  charge  of  the  work  of  the  Insular  Board  of  Health,  $2,200; 
two  veterinary  inspectors,  at  $1,300  each,  $2,600;  stmographer, 
$1,500;  file  clerk,  $1^00;  stenographer,  $1,200;  chauffeur,  $5^);  clerk 
$480;  messenger,  $360;  janitor,  $360;  telephone  operator,  $360;  fees 
of  the  Insular  Board  of  Health.  $1,000;  in  all,  $18,900. 

Division  of  Property  and  Accounts:  Chief  of  Division,  $2,300; 
bookkeeper,  $1,600;  clerk,  $1,200;  clerk,  $900;  in  all,  $6,000. 

Division  of  Sanitary  Engineering:  Sanitary  Engineer,  $2,500;  As- 
sistant Sanitary  Engineer,  $1,600;  two  plumbing  inspectors,  at  $1,800 
each,  $2,600;  stenographer,  $1,200;  draftsman,  $1,100;  in  all,  $9,000. 
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Division  of  Transmissible  Diseases  and  Bacteriological  Lahora* 
tory:  Chief  of  Division,  $2,300;  laboratory  director,  $1,800;  bacteri* 
ologist,  $1,300;  pharmacist,  $1,000;  clerk,  $900;  laboratory  assistant, 
$600;  janitor,  $360;  in  all,  $8,260. 

Division  of  Cfiemical  Laboratory:  Chemical  director,  $2,300;  chem- 
ist, $1,500;  two  food  and  drug  mspectors,  at  $1,400  each,  $2,800; 
pharmacist,  $1,200;  assistant  chemist,  $1,100;  clerk,  $600;  janitor, 
$360;  in  all,  $9,860. 

Chemicals  and  disinfectants,  $500;  lighting  and  water,  $200;  post- 
ajge  and  freight,  $1,500;  purchase  of  vaccine  and  serums,  $1,000;  sta- 
tionery and  printing,  $1,500;  supplies  and  equipment^  bacteriological 
laboratory,  $1,000;  supplies  and  equipment,  chemical  laboratory, 
$1,000;  telephone  and  telegraph  service,  $960;  traveling  expenses,  in- 
cluding mamtenance  of  automobiles,  $2,000;  incidentals:  miscellane- 
ous supplies,  toilet  articles,  ice,  repairs  to  office  furniture  and  type- 
writers and  for  other  minor  office  expenses,  $500;  in  all,  $10,160. 

Total,  Office  of  the  Director  of  Sanitation,  $62,180. 

Leper  Colony — Salaries^  Leper  Colony:  Resident  minor  surgeon, 
$900;  attendant,  $360;  attendant,  $240;  two  watehmen,  at  $300  each, 
$600;  two  boatmen,  at  $180  each,  $360;  gardner,  $120;  three  laun- 
dresses, at  $150  each,  $450;  cook,  $180;  cook,  $96;  in  all,  $3,306. 

Subsistence:  Maintenance  of  39  patients  and  13  employees  at  30 
cents  per  day  each,  $5,475;  clothing  and  bedding,  $2,000;  unexpend- 
able  property  purchases,  $500;  incidentals:  fuel,  ice,  eto.,  $630;  in 
aU,  $8,605. 

In  all.  Leper  Colony,  $11,911. 

Salaries  J  Quarantine  Hospital:  Superintendent,  $480;  nurse,  $120; 
attendant,  $240;  cook,  $96;  servant,  $96;  in  all,  $1,032. 

Subsistence:  Maintenance  of  patiente  and  employees,  $700;  light- 
ing and  water,  $200;  incidentals,  $100;  in  all,  $1,000. 

In  all.  Quarantine  Hospital,  $2,032. 

Salaries,  field  force,  $66,000;  in  all,  $66,000. 

Killing  and  burying  animals,  $300;  labor,  including  maintenance 
of  animals  and  equipment,  materials,  purchase  of  equipment,  $12,000; 
licht  and  water,  $600;  postage  and  freight,  $800;  rent,  $1,780;  tele- 
phone and  telegraph  service,  $200;  traveling  expenses,  $6,000;  in  all, 
$21,680. 

In  all,  field  force,  $87,680. 

To  continue  the  campaign  against  anemia  in  Porto  Rico  under  the 
direction  of  the  Director  of  Sanitation  all  disbursements  to  be  made 
upon  the  approval  of  the  Director  of  Sanitation,  $8,000 ;  in  all,  $8,000. 

Total,  Sanitation  Service,  $171,803. 

Provided^  That  medical  members  of  the  Service  of  Sanitation  may 
practice  their  profession  when  it  does  not  interfere  with  their  duties; 
And^  Provided  further^  That  the  city  physicians  of  each  one  of  the 
municipalities  of  the  island  are  hereby  required  to  perform  such 
sanitary  service  as  may  be  assigned  to  them  by  the  Director  of  Sani- 
tation within  his  jurisdiction  under  rules  laid  down  by  an  ordinance 
of  the  Municipal  Council,  which  must  be  approved  by  the  Director  of 
Sanitation,  and  such  rules  so  approved  shall  be  included  as  a  condi- 
tion of  the  duties  of  said  city  physicians  in  the  contracts  made  by 
them  with  the  municipalities ;  Provided^  Said  city  physicians  shall 
receive  additional  compensation  for  sanitation  service  rendered  by 
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ihem,  which  compensation  shall  be  fixed  by  the  Director  of  Sanita- 
tion with  the  approval  of  the  Executive  Council,  but  the  same  shall 
not  exceed  $800  a  vear  and  shall  be  paid  from  the  appropriation  of 
$66,000  for  "  Salaries,  Field  Force,'' 

iNsnnrrB  or  tropicaij  medicine  and  hygiene  op  porto  bioo. 

To  pay  for  the  current  expenses  of  the  Institute  of  Tropical  Medi- 
cine and  Hygiene  of  Porto  Rico,  created  by  an  Act  approved  March 
18,  1912,  for  the  installation  of  its  offices,  purchase  of  instruments, 
apparatus  and  books  for  all  the  purposes  of  its  development,  includ- 
ing its  scientific  expeditions  to  different  parts  of  the  island,  the 
maintenance  of  dispensaries,  payment  of  fees  for  patients  submitted 
to  observation  in  municipal  or  insular  hospitals,  purchase  of  medi- 
cines and  utensils,  payment  of  salaries  and  incidental  expenses, 
$11,000;  in  all,  $11,000. 

Total,  Institute  of  Tropical  Medicine  and  Hygiene  of  Porto  Rico, 
$11,000. 

BOABD  OF   COMMISSIONERS   OF  AGHICULTUBE. 

For  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Agriculture  for  the  contin- 
uance of  the  work  of  the  board  as  specified  in  Joint  Resolution  No. 
13,  approved  March  28, 1914,  $16,000;  in  all,  $15,000. 

Total,  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Agriculture,  $16,000. 

DISTRICT  COtJRT  OF  THE  UNTIED  STATES  FOR  THE  DISTRICT  OF  PORTO  RICO. 

Salaries:  Judge,  $5,000;  district  attorney,  $4,000;  marshal,  $8,500; 
clerk  of  the  court,  $2,500 ;  court  stenographer,  $2,000 ;  ^  chief  deputv 
marshal,  $2,000;  deputy  marshal,  San  Juan,  $1,800;  deputy  marshal. 
Ponce,  $1,500;  deputy  marshal,  Mayagiiez,  $1,500;  deputy  clerk  and 
stenographer,  $1,500;  deputy  clerk,  San  Juan,  $1,200;  deputy  clerk, 
San  Juan,  $1,200;  deputy  clerk.  Ponce,  $1,200;  deputy  clerk,  Maya- 
giiez, $1,200;  stenographer  to  judge,  $1,500;  interpreter  and  transla- 
tor, $1,800;  messenger  to  judge,  $480;  messenger,  San  Juan^  $480; 
messenger,  marshal's  office,  San  Juan,  $240 ;  messenger  and  lanitor. 
Ponce,  $360;  messenger  and  janitor,  Mayagiiez,  $860;  in  all,  $35,820. 

Purchase  of  law  lK>oks,  $400;  traveling  expenses  of  marshals  and 
deputy  marshals  in  serving  processes,  $900;  incidental  expenses  of 
the  court,  $1^00;  traveling  expenses  of  the  court,  $1,000;  incidental 
expenses  of  judge's  office,  $100;  incidental  expenses  of  district  at- 
torney's office,  $250;  pay  to  bailiffs,  $350;  in  all,  $4,200. 

Fees  and  mileage  of  witnesses.  United  States  Court,  $1,000;  fees 
and  mileage  of  jurors,  $5,000;  fees  of  United  States  Commissioners, 
$400;  in  all,  $6,400. 

Total,  United  States  District  Court  of  Porto  Rico,  $45,920. 

INSULAR   COURTS. 

Salaries^  Insular  Courts, — Supreme  Court  of  Porto  Rico:  Chief 
justice,  $5,000 ;  four  associate  justices,  at  $4,500  each,  $18,000 ;  -fiscal^ 
$3,500 ;  marshal,  $3,000 ;  secretary  and  reporter,  $2,500 ;  assistant  sec- 
retary and  reporter,  $2,000;    English   and    Spanish   stenographer, 

^TblB  appropriation  is  made  upon  the  express  condition  that  no  charge  shall  be  made 
against  The  People  of  Porto  Rico  for  services  of  any  character,  in  reportrng  ( 
transcript  of  records,  or  otherwise. 
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$1,600;  interpreter  and  translator,  $1,600;  stenographer,  $1,100;  dep- 
uty secretary,  $1,200;  stenographer  for  fscal^  $1,300;  typewriter, 
$1,100;  typewriter,  $1,000;  typewriter,  $900;  janitor,  $580;  two  bail- 
iffs, at  $460  each,  $920;  in  all,  $45,200. 

For  office  supplies,  stationery,  postage  and  other  necessary  inciden- 
tal expenses,  $1,000;  purchase  of  law  books,  $300;  water,  $20;  light- 
ing, $50;  in  all,  $1,370. 

Publication  of  the  Deemona  of  the  Supreme  Court. — Salaries,  pub- 
lication of  the  Decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court:  Translator,  $1,700; 
property  clerk,  $1,200;  Spanish  proofreader  and  clerk,  $1,200;  Eng- 
lish proofreader  and  clerk,  $1,200;  Spanish  proofreader,  $900;  in  aU, 
$6,200. 

For  office  supplies,  stationery,  postage,  printing  and  binding  of 
"  Porto  Eico  Reports  "  and  "  Decisicmes  de  Puerto  Rico,"  and  other 
necessary  incidental  expenses,  $6,000.  For  the  publication  of  ad- 
vance sheets  containing  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  tlie 
order  in  which  they  are  rendered,  $1,000. 

The  publication  of  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Porto 
Rico  shall  be  in  two  editions,  one  in  English  and  the  other  in  Span- 
ish, each  of  not  more  than  750  copies,  which  shall  be  sold  at  cost. 
Only  those  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  as  are  accompanied  by 
opinions  shall  be  inserted  in  such  editions ;  in  all,  $7,000. 

Total,  Supreme  Court  of  Porto  Rico,  $59,770. 

District  Court  of  San  Juan. — Section  1:  Judge,  $4,000;  secretary, 
$1,800;  deputy  secretary  and  interpreter,  $1,1(W;  deputy  secretary, 
$1,100;  deputy  secretary  and  file  clerk,  $900;  stenographer,  $1,100; 
stenographer,  $600. 

Section  S:  Judge,  $4,000;  secretary,  $1,800;  deputy  secretary, 
$1,100;  stenographer,  $1,100;  clerk,  $900;  peal,  $3,500;  assistant  p- 
calj  $2,300;  stenographer  for  the  fiscao,  $900;  marshal,  $1,700;  first 
deputy  marshal,  $900;  first  deputy  marshal,  $900;  two  second  dep- 
uty marshals,  at  $480  each,  $960;  janitor,  $480;  messenger,  $360;  in 
all,  $31,500. 

Provided,  That  the  assistant  fiscal  of  the  District  Court  of  San 
Juan,  Section  2,  shall  also  act  as  a  law  officer  of  the  Office  of  the  At- 
torney General  when  the  Attorney  General  requires  him  so  to  do. 

District  Court  of  Ponce:  Judge,  $3,750;  fiscal,  $3,500;  secretary 
$1,700;  deputy  secretary,  file  clerk  and  interpreter,  $1,100;  deputy 
secretary,  $900;  marshal,  $1,700;  second  deputy  marshal,  $480;  dep- 
uty marshal,  $900;  stenographer,  $1,100;  stenographer  for  the  fiscal^ 
$600;  clerk,  $900;  janitor,  $360;  in  all,  $16,990. 

District  Court  of  Mayagiiez:  Judge,  $3,750;  fiscal,  $3,500:  sec- 
retary, $1,700;  deputy  secretary,  file  clerk  and  interpreter,  $1,100; 
marshal,  $1,700;  deputy  marshal,  $900;  second  deputy  marshal,  $480; 
stenographer,  $1,100;  stenographer  for  the  fiscal,  $480;  janitor,  $360; 
in  all,  $15,070. 

District  Ccrurt  of  Areciho:  Judge,  $3,500;  fiscal,  $3,300;  secretary, 
$1,700;  deputy  secretary,  file  clerk  and  interpreter,  $1,100;  marshal, 
$1,700;  deputy  marshal,  $900;  secono  deputy  mpishal,  $480;  stenog- 
rapher, $1,100;  typevvriter  for  the  fiscal,  $360;  janitoi,  $360;  in  all, 
$14,500. 

District  Court  of  Humacao:  Judge,  $3,500;  fiscal,  $3,300;  sec- 
retaiT,  $1,700;  deputy  secretary,  file  clerk  and  interpreter,  $1,100; 
marshal,  $1,700;  deputy  marshal,  $900;  second  deputy  marshal,  $480; 
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stenographer,  $1,100;  stenographer  for  the  fiscal^  $480;  janitor,  $860; 
in  aU,  $14,620. 

District  Court  of  Guayama:  Judge,  $3,500;  ;fo(?aZ,  $3,300;  secretary, 
$1,700;  deputy  secretary,  file  clerk  and  interpreter,  $1,100;  marshiu, 
$1,700;  deputy  marshal,  $900;  second  deputy  uarshal,  $480;  stenog- 
rapher, $1,100;  typewriter  for  the  -fiscdl,  $360;  janitor,  $360;  in  afl, 
$14,500. 

District  Court  of  AguadiUa:  Judge,  $3,500;  fiscal^  $3,300;  secre- 
tary, $1,700;  deputy  secretary,  file  cbrk  ana  interpreter,  $1,100;  mar- 
shal, $1,700;  deputy  marshal,  $900;  second  deputy  marshal,  $480; 
stenographer,  $1,100;  typewriter  for  the  fiscal^  $360;  janitor,  $360; 
in  aU,  $14,500. 

Purchase  of  law  books,  $700;  postage,  $500;  office  supplies,  and 
other  necessary  incidental  expenses  for  the  seven  district  courts,  to 
be  expended  by  the  Attorney  General,  $5,000;  water  for  the  district 
courts,  $250;  lighting  for  the  district  courts,  $250;  rent  of  court- 
houses, district  courts,  Humacao,  at  $720;  Guayama,  at  $840;  and 
Aguadilla,  at  $600,  $2,160;  traveling  expenses,  judges  and  fiscal  a  of 
the  district  courts,  including  per  diem,  ^,000;  care  of  horses  for  the 
marshals  and  deputy  marshals  for  serving  citations  in  both  civil  aixl 
criminal  matters,  in  their  res{>ective  judicial  districts,  at  not  exceed- 
ing $5  per  month  each,  $1,320;  traveling  expenses  for  marshals  and 
deputy  marshals  of  district  courts  outside  of  their  respective  judicial 
districts;  Provided^  That  no  payment  shall  be  made  on  account  of 
hire  of  coaches  or  horses,  except  when  the  coaches  or  horses  are  hired 
for  the  transportation  of  prisoners,  $200;  autopsies,  district  courts, 
$1,000;  fees  of  witnesses  testifying  before  the  district  courts  and 
fiscals^  $20,000;  fees  of  jurors  and  incidental  expenses  of  jurv  proce- 
dure m  the  district  courts,  at  not  to  exceed  $1.50  per  day  for  each 
juror,  $22^000;  in  all,  $65,880. 

Total,  Insular  Courts,  $236,830. 

BEOISTRARS  OP  PBOPEKTT. 

Salaries^  Registrars  of  Property — OMce  at  San  Juan  (two  sec- 
tions) :  Two  registrars,  at  $2,750  each,  ^5,500;  two  officers,  at  $1,100 
each,  $2,200;  officer,  $900;  seven  clerks,  at  $600  each,  $4,200;  in  all. 
$12,800. 

Provided^  That  the  Attorney  General  shall  assign  the  employees  of 
the  Kegistry  of  Property  of  San  Juan  to  duty  in  Section  1  and  Sec- 
tion 2  of  said  registry,  according  to  the  necessity  of  the  business 
thereof. 

Office  at  Ponce:  Registrar,  $2,750;  officer,  $900;  four  clerks,  at  $480 
each,  $1,920;  in  all,  $5,570. 

Office  at  Mayagiiez:  Registrar,  $2,750;  officer,  $900;  three  clerks,  at 
$480  each,  $1,440 ;  in  all,  $5,090. 

Office  at  Areciho:  Registrar,  $2,750;  officer,  $900;  three  clerks,  at 
$480  each,  $1,440 ;  in  all,  $5,090. 

Office  at  San  German:  Registrar,  $2,500;  officer,  $600;  two  clerks, 
at  $480  each,  $960 ;  in  all,  $4,060. 

O-ffice  at  Hvmacao:  Registrar,  $2,500;  officer,  $600;  two  clerks,  at 
$480  each,  $960;  in  all,  $4,060. 
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Oijice  at  Caguas:  Eegistrar,  $2,000;  officer.  $600;  two  clerks,  at 
$480  each,  $960 ;  in  all,  $3,560. 

Oifice  at  Guayama:  Registrar,  $2,500;  officer,  $600;  two  clerks,  at 
$480  each,  $960;  in  all,  $4,060. 

Oifice  at  Aguadilla:  Registrar,  $2,000;  officer,  $600;  clerk,  $480;  in 
all,  $3,080. 

For  office  supplies,  stationery,  furniture,  blank  books,  and  other 
incidental  expenses,  including  postage  for  ten  registrars  of  property, 
tp  be  purchased  and  supplied  by  the  Attorney  General  of  Porto  Rico, 
$2,800;  rent  of  office  for  two  sections  at  San  Juan,  Guayama  and 
Ponce,  at  $360  each;  Mayagiiez,  Arecibo  and  Caguas  at  $300  each; 
San  German,  Humacao  and  Aguadilla,  at  $240,  $3,060;  in  all,  $5,860. 
'  Total,  Registrars  of  Property,  $53,230. 

Salaries^  municipal  courts:  For  municipal  judges  of  the  courts  of 
San  Juan,  Ponce,  Mayagiiez,  Arecibo,  and  Bayam6n,  at  $1,700  each, 
$8,500;  for  mimicipal  judges  of  the  couii;s  of  Aguadilla,  Utuado, 
Manatf,  Coamo,  Guayama,  Cayej,  Humacao,  Vieques  and  Fajardo, 
at  $1,400  each,  $12,600;  for  municipal  judges  of  the  courts  of  Caro- 
lina, Afiasco,  San  German,  Cabo  Rojo,  Yauco,  Barros,  San  Lorenzo, 
Salinas,  Vega  Baja,  Lares,  Adjuntas,  Caguas,  San  Sebastifin,  Yabucoa, 
^uana  Diaz,  Patillas,  Rio  Grande,  Rio  Piedras,  Ciales  and  Camuy, 
ht  $1,100  each,  $22,000;  secretaries  of  the  municipal  courts  of  San 
Juan  and  Ponce,  at  $1,100  each,  $2,200;  secretaries  of  the'municipal 
courts  of  Mayagiiez,  Bayamon,  Arecibo,  Utuado,  Manatf.  Aguadilla, 
Opamo,  Guayama,  Fajardo  and  Humacao,  at  $900  each,  $9,000;  secre- 
taries of  the  municipal  courts  of  Carolina,  Vega  Baja,  Lares,  Aiiasco, 
San  German,  Cabo  Rojo,  Yauco,  Barros,  Cayey,  Caguas,  San  Lorenzo. 
4.d juntas,  San  Sebastian,  Salinas,  Vieques,  Juana  Diaz,  Patillas,  Rfo 
Grande,  Yabucoa,  Rio  Piedras,  Ciales  and  Camuy,  at  $720  each, 
$15,840;  deputy  secretaries  of  the  municipal  courts  of  San  Juan, 
Ponce,  Mayagiiez  and  Bayamon,  at  $600  each,  $2,400;  marshals  oi 
the  municipal  courts  of  San  Juan,  Ponce,  Mayagiiez,  Arecibo  and 
Guayama,  at  $1,100  each,  $5,500;  marshals  of  the  municipal  courts 
of  Bayamon.  ITtuado,  Manati,  Aguadilla,  Coamo  and  Humacao,  at 
$900  each,  $5,400 ;  marshals  of  the  municipal  courts  of  Carolina,  Vega 
*Baja,  Lares,  Anasco,  San  German,  Cabo  Rojo,  Yauco,  Barros,  Cayey, 
Caguas,  Fajardo,  San  Lorenzo,  Adjuntas,  San  Sebastifin,  Salinas. 
Vieques,  Yabucoa.  Juana  Diaz.  Patillas,  Rio  Piedras.  Ciales,  Camuy 
and  Rio  Grande,  at  $720  each,  $16,560;  in  all,  $100,000. 

Office  supplies,  stationery  and  other  necessary  incidental  expenses 
for  the  34  municipal  courts,  to  be  expended  by  the  Attorney  (Tcneral, 
$5,000. 

Provided,  That  every  municipality  having  a  municipal  court  shall 
furnish  suitable  quarters,  with  the  approval  of  the  Attorney  General, 
for  the  offices  of  the  court  and  for  the  performance  of  all  its  necessary 
duties. 

Traveling  expenses  of  municipal  court  officials,  including  a  i>er 
dijem  of  $1.50  m  connection  with  the  trial  of  cases  outside  of  the 
capitals  of  the  district,  $3,000;  care  of  horses  for  the  marshals  of 
municipal  courts  for  serving  citations,  both  civil  and  criminal,  in  their 
t-espective  judicial  districts,  at  not  to  exceed  $8.20  per  month  each, 
$3,346;  traveling  expenses  of  marshals  of  municipal  courts  outside 
of  their  respective  judicial  districts;  Pro^^ided.  That  no  payment  shall 
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be  made  on  account  of  hire  of  coaches  or  horses,  except  when  the 
coaches  or  horses  are  hired  for  transportation  of  prisoners.  $1,400; 
for  fees  of  witnesses  and  medical  expertSj  mimicipal  courts,  $1^000. 

Provided^  That  physicians,  who  are  insular  or  mimicipal  officials, 
shall  perform,  free  of  charge,  services  as  medical  experts,  when  they 
may  be  required  to  perform  said  services  by  the  court. 

For  fees  of  medical  experts,  in  cases  of  lunacy,  provided  by  Act 
Now  26,  approved  March  T,  1912 ;  Provided^  That  physicians  who  are 
insular  or  municipal  officers  shall  perform  free  of  charge  this  service, 
when  they  be  required  to  perform  such  services  by  the  court,  $500 ; 
in  aU,  $14,246. 

Total,  Municipal  Courts,  $114,246. 

CIVIL  SERVICE  COMMISSION. 

Salaries^  Civil  Service  Commission:  Chairman  and  Examiner. 
$2,700;  per  diem  for  two  members  of  the  Commission  at  the  rate  oi 
$5  per  capita  for  each  meeting  they  attend  not  exceeding  five  meet- 
ings per  month,  $600;  chief  clerk  and  assistant  examiner,  $1,300; 
file  clerk,  $720;  clerk,  $480;  messenger,  $360;  in  all.  $6,160. 

For  printing,  telephone,  telegrams,  postage,  freight  and  other  inci- 
dental expenses,  $760 ;  in  all,  $760. 

Total,  Civil  Service  Commission,  $6,920. 

MISCELLANEOUS  EXPENDITURES. 

Subvention  to  the  "  Liga  Anti-Tuberculosa  de  Puerto  Rico,"  to  be 
paid  in  twelve  parts,  for  the  mainteiuinee  of  its  hospital  and  sana- 
torium and  for  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis  in  Porto  Rico,  $10,000; 
subvention  to  the  "Liga  Anti-Tuberculosa  de  Ponce,"  payable  in 
trwelve  equal  parts,  per  annum,  $4,000;  subvention  to  the  Ponce  Asy- 
lum for  Orphans,  payable  in  one-twelfth  parts,  $1,200;  relief  of  the 
minor  children  of  Komfin  Baldorioty  de  Castro,  in  accordance  with 
the  Act  of  March  12,  1903,  $166.68;  pension  for  Dr.  Agustfn  Stahl, 
$1,200;  appropriation  of  one  hundred  dollars  a  month  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum  established  at  San  Juan,  P.  R., 
for  the  fiscal  year  1915-16,  $1,200;  subvention  to  Miss  Margarita 
Callejo,  to  enable  her  to  continue  her  musical  studies  at  Milan,  pay- 
able quarterly  in  advance,  $500 ;  for  the  expenses  incident  to  conduct- 
ing a  survey  of  the  natural  resources  of  Porto  Rico  and  the  collection 
of  exhibits  thereof  in  cooperation  with  the  New  York  Academy  of 
Science,  $5,000;  in  all,  $23,266.68. 

Total,  Miscellaneous  Expenditures,  $23,266.68. 

Sec.  2.  The  Auditor  of  JPorto  Rico  is  herebv  authorized  to  allow 

gajrment  of  extra  compensation  to  such  employees  of  the  Insular 
bvemment,  including  the  Executive  Council  and  the  House  of  Dele- 
gates as  may  have  been  or  as  may  hereafter  be  employed  on  work 
pertaining  to  the  Legislative  Assembly  or  commissions  or  committees 
thereof,  at  the  rate  not  to  exceed  seventy-five  cents  p>er  hour,  to  be 
paid  from  available  and  appropriate  appropriations  or  said  bodies. 

Sec.  3.  That  from  the  appropriation  of  $10,000  to  cover  the  ex- 
panses of  the  "  Economy  Cfommission  "  created  under  Joint  Resolu- 
tion No.  1,  approved  January  28,  1914,  there  shall  be  paid  to  each 
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member  of  said  commission  not  receiving  a  fixed  salary  from  the 
Insular  Government,  traveling  expenses  and  a  per  diem  of  ten  dollars 
for  each  day's  session  of  saicT commission,  while  the  Legislative  As- 
sembly is  not  in  session ;  Provided^  That  the  provisions  of  this  and 
the  preceding  Section  shall  take  effect  immeditely  upon  the  approval 
of  this  Act. 

Sec.  4.  When,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Governor,  the  interests  of  the 
public  service  require  it  he  may  authorize  transiers  from  appropria- 
tions provided  for  any  particular  department  of  the  Insular  Govern- 
ment to  other  appropriations  provided  for  the  same  department,  and 
may  also  in  like  manner  authorize  transfers  from  one  sub-head  of 
appropriations  to  another  sub-head;  Provided^  That  no  new  offices 
shall  be  created  nor  any  changes  in  salaries  or  rates  of  compensation 
made  except  such  as  may  be  approved  by  the  Economy  Commission 
and  the  Governor  of  Porto  Rico;  And  pro vided^  furth,er.  That  the 
Commission  of  Economy  and  Efficiency  created  by  Joint  Kesolution 
No.  1,  approved  January  28,  1914,  is  hereby  continued  for  and  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1916. 

Sec.  5.  All  laws  or  parts  of  laws  in  conflict  with  this  Act  are 
hereby  repealed. 

Approved,  March  11, 1915, 
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Joint  Resolutions, 
vibst  session. 

[J.  R.  No.  1.] 

JOINT  RESOLUTION  To  extend  the  time  within  which  the  Executive  Council 
may  submit  to  the  Governor  of  Porto  Rico  for  approval  a  general  plan  of 
secondary  railroads. 

Whereas,  An  Act  entitled  "An  Act  providing  for  secondary  railroads 
subventioned  by  The  People  of  Porto  Eico,"  approved  March  27, 
1914,  at  Section  4,  provides  that  "  the  Executive  Council  shall  form 
a  general  plan  of  secondary  railroads,  which  it  shall  complete  and 
submit  to  the  Governor  of  Porto  Kico  for  approval  prior  to 
December  1,  1914;" 

Whereas,  The  Executive"  Council  was  unable  to  complete  its  study  of 
the  general  plan  of  secondary  railroads  and  submit  the  same  to 
the  Governor  of  Porto  Rico  on  the  date  fixed  in  the  said  Act;  Now, 
therefore, 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Porto  Rico: 
Section  1.  That  the  date  fixed  in  section  4  of  an  Act  entitled  "An 

Act  providing  for  secondarv  railroads  subventioned  by  The  People 

of  Porto  Eico,"  be  and  hereby  is  changed  to  May  1, 1915. 

Sec.  2.  All  laws  or  parts  of  laws  m  conflict  with  this  Act  are 

hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  3.  That  this  Act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  approval. 
Approved,  March  2,  1916. 

[J.  R.  No.  2.] 

JOINT  RESOLUTION  To  authorize  the  Treasurer  of  Porto  Rico  to  pay  a  cer- 
tain Judgment  entered  against  The  People  of  Porto  Rico  In  the  District  Oonrt 
of  the  United  States  for  Porto  Rico,  and  to  pay  a  claim  of  Messrs.  Balseiro 
and  Giorgetti,  and  making  an  Appropriation  for  such  purposes,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Whereas,  On  November  18,  1909,  The  People  of  Porto  Rico  was 
declared,  by  the  District  Court  for  the  Judicial  District  of  San 
Juan,  entitled  to  take  for  the  benefit  of  the  Universitjr  of  Porto  Rico 
the  goods  and  chattels  and  lands  of  one  Eliza  Kortright,  who  died 
without  lawful  heirs ;  which  lands  were  taken  possession  of  by  The 
People  of  Porto  Rico ;  and 

Whereas,  On  April  22, 1912,  a  judgment  was  rendered,  in  the  District 
Court  of  the  United  States  for  Porto  Rico,  in  favor  of  one  Bonocio 
Ramos,  decreeing  that  the  said  Bonocio  Ramos  was  entitled  to  a 
certain  portion  of  the  said  land,  and  assessing  damages  to  the  said 
Ramos  m  the  amount  of  six  thousand  ($6,000)  dollars,  with  interest 
at  six  per  cent,  from  the  date  of  the  judgment  (April  22, 1912) ,  and 
costs;  and 
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Whereas,  This  judgment  in  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States 
for  Porto  Bico  was  aifirmed  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  on  the  16th  day  of  March,  1914  (232  U.  S.,  627) ;  and 

Whereas,  The  said  Ramos  is  entitled  to  a  further  amount  of  six  hun- 
dred and  thirty-six  and  97/100  dollars  ($636.97),  as  damages  from 
the  date  of  the  entry  of  the  said  judgment  to  the  time  that  he  was 
placed  in  possession  of  the  land  recovered  in  the  said  action;  and 

Whereas,  In  pursuance  of  the  mandate  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  an  execution  was  issued  out  of  the  District  Court  of 
the  United  States  for  Porto  Rico  on  behalf  of  the  plaintiff  in  the 
said  action  for  the  amount  of  such  judgment  and  costs,  and  a  sup- 
plemental execution  was  issued  for  the  amount  of  the  said  damages 
sustained  by  the  plaintiff  for  the  detention  of  his  lands  from  the 
date  of  the  original  judgment  in  the  District  Court  of  the  United 
States  for  Porto  Rico  until  he  was  put  in  possession  of  the  said  por- 
tion of  thf  said  tract  of  land,  and  a  levy  was  made  on  the  other 
tracts  of  land  which  were  escheated  to  The  People  of  Porto  Rico 
from  the  estate  of  Eliza  Kortright ;  and 

Whereas,  The  District  Court  of  the  United  States  for  Porto  Rico 
granted  an  order  staying  the  execution  until  March  1, 1915,  in  order 
to  give  The  People  of  Porto  Rico  an  opportunity  to  appropriate 
funds  to  pay  the  judgment;  and 

Whereas,  The  lands  which  were  levied  upon  are  of  a  value  greatly 
in  excess  of  the  amount  of  said  judgment,  interest,  costs  and  dam- 
ages, and  if  they  were  sold  at  a  forced  sale  upon  execution  would 
result  in  injury  to  The  People  of  Porto  Rico ;  and 

Whereas,  The  Governor  of  Porto  Rico,  in  order  to  prevent  the  prop- 
erty being  sold  on  execution,  has  paid,  from  the  appropriation 
"  Miscellaneous  expenditures,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Gov- 
ernor," ninety-four  and  15/100  dollars  ($94.15),  costs  arising  out 
of  the  said  judgment  of  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States  for 
Porto  Rico,  and  further  paid  the  sum  of  seven  hundred  ($700) 
dollars,  in  partial  satisfaction  of  the  said  judgment;  and 

Whereas,  Messrs.  Balseiro  and  Giorgetti  also  have  a  claim  against 
The  People  of  Porto  Rico,  arising  out  of  the  fact  that  they  had 
leased  from  the  estate  of  Eliza  Kortright  a  portion  of  the  land 
acquired  by  The  People  of  Porto  Rico  from  the  said  Eliza  Kort- 
right, which  portion  of  the  land  was  recovered  hj  Bonocio  Ramos, 
on  March  19, 1909,  before  the  expiration  of  the  said  lease,  and  they 
were  evicted  from  the  said  portion  of  the  land  leased  by  them,  and 
by  reason  of  such  eviction  have  sustained  damages  for  the  loss  of 
certain  crops  which  had  been  planted,  and  certain  expenses  in  con- 
nection with  the  planting  of  said  crops ;  and 

Whereas,  The  amount  of  the  damages  suffered  by  Messrs.  Balseiro 
and  Giorgetti  amount  reasonably  to  the  sum  of  three  thou^nd  six 
hundred  sixty-eight  and  56/100  dollars  ($3,668.56) ;  and 

Whereas,  The  said  firm  of  Balseiro  and  Giorgetti  is  willing  to 
release  The  People  of  Porto  Rico  from  all  claims  arising  out  of 
their  said  lease  for  the  said  sum  of  three  thousand  six  hundred 
sixty-eight  and  56/100  dollars  ($3,668.56),  without  interest;  now, 
therefore, 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Potato  Rico: 
Section  1.  That  the  sum  of  twelve  thousand  ($12,000)  dollars,  or 

so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  is  hereby  appropriated,  to  make 
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a  repayment  of  the  said  amount  of  seven  hundred  ninety-four  and 
15/100  dollars  ($794.15)  to  the  appropriation  entitled  "Miscellane- 
ous expenditures,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Governor,"  1914^-15, 
and  to  pay  the  said  judgment  with  interest,  damages  and  costs,  and  to 
pay  the  said  claim  of  Messrs.  Balseiro  and  Giorgetti,  and  the  Treas- 
urer of  Porto  Rico  be  and  he  is  hereby  authorized  to  make  payment 
of  said  smns  out  of  any  money  in  the  Insular  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated;  Provided^  That  the  payment  shall  be  made  by  the 
Treasurer  of  Porto  Eico  upon  due  receipts  to  be  approved  by  the 
Attorney  General  of  Porto  Rico,  upon  warrants  signed  by  the  Auditor 
of  Porto  Rico,  countersigned  by  the  Governor  of  Porto  Rico. 

Sec.  2.  All  laws  in  conflict  herewith  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  3.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  approval. 

Approved,  March  2, 1915. 

[J.  u.  No.  3.] 

JOINT  RESOLUTION  To  reimburse  Jos6  Romaguera,  of  Ponce,  In  the  sum  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty-one  dollars  and  seven  cents  ($251.07)  paid  to  the  col- 
lector of  internal  revenue  of  Ponce  for  account  of  the  Romaguera  Pastillo 
Company. 

Whereas,  Through  an  involuntary  error  of  the  cashier  of  Jos^  Roma- 
guera, there  was  collected  from  the  private  funds  of  Jose  Roma- 
guera the  sum  of  two  hundred  and  fifty-one  dollars  and  seven  cent? 
as  taxes,  which  sum  was  a  liability  only  against  the  corporation, 
The  Romaguera  Pastillo  Company,  as  shown  by  receipt  No.  369, 
asst.  587; 
Whereas,  Payment  of  said  sum  was  made  on  May  27,  1913,  and  the 
corporation,  The  Romaguera  Pastillo  Company,  was  dissolved  th^ 
year  before; 
WTiereas,  This  amount  was  not  due  from  Jos^  Romaguera,  and  he 
demanded  return  of  the  said  sum  erroneously  paid  to  The  People 
of  Porto  Rico  from  the  Treasurer  of  Porto  B^ico,^  which  reimburse- 
ment the  Treasurer  cannot  make  unless  the  case  is  provided  for  by 
the  Legislative  Assembly;  now,  therefore, 
Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Porto  Rico: 
Section  1.  That  the  Treasurer  of  Porto  Rico  is  hereby  authorized 
to  reimburse  Jose  Romaguera  in  the  sum  of  two  hundred  and  fifty- 
one  dollars  and  seven  cents  paid  from  his  private  funds,  as  shown  by 
receipt  No.  369,  assessment  r)87,  to  the  collector  of  internal  revenue 
of  Ponce  on  May  27,  1913. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  sum  of  two  hundred  and  fifty-one  dollars  and 
seven  cents  is  hereby  appropriated  from  any  funds  in  the  Treasury  of 
Porto  Rico  not  otherwise  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  making  the 
reimbursement  referred  to. 

Sec.  3.  That  all  laws  or  parts  of  laws  in  conflict  herewith  are 
hereby  repealed. 
Sec.  4.  That  this  Act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  approval. 
Approved,  March  5,  1916. 
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[J.  R.  No.  4.] 

JOINT  RESOLUTION  To  reimburse  the  secretary  of  the  Municipal  CJourt  for 
the  Municipal  Judicial  District  of  Fajardo,  Porto  Rico,  in  the  sum  of  twenty- 
four  dollars  and  thirty  cents,  twice  paid  into  the  Insular  Treasury  in  the  same 
matter  and  for  the  same  reason. 

Whereas^  On  March  25, 1918,  Sandalio  Merced  was  sentenced  by  the 
Municipal  Court  of  Fajardo,  Porto  Rico,  on  a  charge  of  disturbing 
the  peace,  to  pay  a  fine  of  twenty  dollars,  and  costs  amounting  to 
four  dollars  and  thirty  cents,  or  to  suffer  one  day  of  imprisonment 
for  each  dollar  of  the  fine  and  costs  that  he  failed  to  pay ; 

Whereas,  Rafael  Cap6  paid  the  twenty-four  dollars  and  thirty  cents 
for  fine  and  costs,  in  the  name  of  Sandalio  Merced,  and  obtained 
the  corresponding  receipt; 

Whereas,  Sandalio  Merced  disapproved  the  action  of  Rafael  Cap6, 
and  filed  a  notice  of  appeal  to  the  District  Court  of  Humacao  and 
the  corresponding  bond  two  days  after  said  sentence  was  passed  on 
him,  that  is  on  March  27, 1913 ; 

Whereas,  The  appeal  taken  by  Merced  was  prosecuted  in  accordance 
with  the  acts  and  resolutions  of  the  Second  Session  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Assembly  of  Porto  Rico  in  1908,  page  53; 

Whereas,  The  sentence  passed  on  Sandalio  Merced  was  affirmed  on 
appeal,  and  said  Merced  paid  the  fine  and  costs  in  the  District 
Court  of  Humacao ' 

Whereas,  Rafael  Capo  requested  the  secretary  of  the  Municipal  Court 
of  Fajardo  to  refund  the  twenty- four  dollars  and  thirty  cents  paid 
in  the  name  of  Sandalio  Merced  in  the  above-mentioned  case,  and 
returned  to  said  secretary  the  receipt  which  had  been  issued  to 
him; 

Whereas,  The  secretary  of  the  Municipal  Court  of  Fajardo  returned 
to  Rafael  Cap6  the  twenty-four  dollars  and  thirty  cents  stated  in 
the  receipt  of  the  defendant  on  appeal; 

Whereas,  From  the  foregoing  facts  it  appears  that  the  sum  of  twenty- 
four  dollars  and  thirty  cents  for  fine  and  costs  in  case  No.  6460, 
The  People  of  Porto  RicOj  Plaintiff  v.  Sandalio  Merced^  Defend- 
ant, for  disturbing  the  peace,  has  been  paid  twice,  once  in  the 
Municipal  Court  of  Fajardo  and  again  on  appeal  in  the  District 
Court  of  Humacao;  now,  therefore. 
Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Legislative  Assemhly  of  Porto  Rico: 
Section  1.  That  the  Treasurer  of  Porto  Kico  is  hereby  authorized 

to  return,  from  the  funds  of  the  Treasury  of  Porto  Rico  to  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Municipal  Court  of  Fajardo  and  upon  cancellation  of  the 

original  receipt  in  the  case,  the  twenty-four  dollars  and  thirty  cents 

above  referred  to. 
Sec.  2.  That  all  laws  or  parts  of  laws  in  conflict  herewith  are 

hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  3.  That  this  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  its  approval. 
Approved,  March  11,  1915. 
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[J.  R.  No.  6.] 

JOINT  RESOLUTION  To  Indemnlfly  the  religions  commimity  Franciscan  Friars, 
of  the  city  of  San  Juan,  for  damages  suffered  on  account  of  fire. 

Whereas,  On  January  27, 1912,  a  fire  took  place  in  the  garage  of  the 
Bureau  of  Supplies,  Printing  and  Transportation,  belonging  to 
The  People  of  Porto  Rico,  which  fire  destroyed  certain  furniture 
and  valuable  objects  belonging  to  the  religious  community  Fran- 
ciscan Friars,  of  the  city  of  San  Juan,  among  which  property  there 
was  a  museum  of  natural  history  with  its  shelves,  cases,  etc.,  valued 
at  twenty-five  hundred  dollars,  the  balance  of  the  property  being 
valued  at  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  dollars,  accord- 
ing to  the  valuation  of  experts; 
Whereas,  The  above-mentioned  community,  being  inspired  by  a  feel- 
ing of  gratitude  towards  the  people  of  the  Island  and  taWng  into 
consideration  the  present  financial  condition  of  the  Insular  Treas- 
ury, have  expressly  waived  any  amoimt  exceeding  one  thousand 
dollars  for  the  aforesaid  property,  and  it  is  just  and  equitable  that 
such  damages  be  repaired  as  an  act  of  strict  justice;  now,  therefore. 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Porto  Rico: 
Section  1.  That  as  soon  as  this  resolution  is  signed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor, the  Auditor  of  Porto  Rico  shall  issue  the  corresponding  war- 
rant to  the  Treasurer,  and  the  latter  shall  pay  to  the  religious  com- 
munity Franciscan  Friars,  of  the  city  of  San  Juan,  from  any  funds 
m  the  Treasury,  not  otherwise  appropriated,  the  sum  of  one  thousand 
dollars,  in  full  payment  for  damages  suffered  by  them  on  account  of 
the  above-mentioned  fire. 

Sec.  2.  That  all  laws  or  parts  of  laws  in  conflict  herewith  iwre 
hereby  repealed. 
Sec.  3.  That  this  Act  shall  take  effect  on  its  approvaL 
Approved,  March  11, 1915. 


[J.  R.  No.  6.1 

JOINT  RESOLUTION  Providing  for  the  payment  by  the  Municipality  of 
Gn&nlca  of  part  of  a  loan  made  to  the  Municipality  of  Yanco  before  the  seg- 
r^^tlon  of  the  form^  town. 

Whereas,  The  Municipality  of  Guanica  was  segregated  from  that  of 
Yauco  on  March  12^  1914 ; 

Whereas,  One  year  before  said  segregation  took  place  the  Munici- 
pality of  Yauco  contracted  a  loan  with  the  Insular  Treasury  of 
Porto  Rico  for  the  sum  of  ninety  thousand  dollars,  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  various  public  works,  all  of  the  municipal  wealth 
of  said  Municipality  of  Yauco  being  affected  to  answer  for  the 
refund  of  said  loan; 

Whereas,  A  part  of  said  loan  was  devoted  especially  to  the  town  of 
Gudnica  and  for  the  benefit  of  its  inhabitants,  to  the  construction 
of  a  road  and  an  aqueduct,  which  work  cost  twenty-three  thoui^and 
dollars; 
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AVhereas,  At  the  time  the  last  Legislature  passed  the  law  segregating 
the  town  of  Guanica  from  the  Municipality  of  Yauco  and  consti- 
tuting the  former  as  an  independent  municipality  it  failed  to  make 
necessary  provision  determining  the  proportional  part  correspond- 
ing in  said  debt  to  each  municipality,  due  to  which  fact  the  new 
Municipality  of  Guanica  has  not  made  the  corresponding  appro- 
priation in  its  budget  for  the  current  fiscal  year;  now,  therefore. 
Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Porto  Rico: 
Section  1.  That  the  Municipality  of  Gu&nica  is  hereby  obligated 
to  the  payment  of  the  sum  of  twenty-three  thousand  dollars  to  the 
Municipality  of  Yauco  on  account  of  the  aforesaid  improvements  and 
to  that  end  it  shall  appropriate  in  its  annual  budget  for  1915-16 
and  in  each  succeeding  annual  budget  until  the  obligation  shall  have 
been  entirely  extinguished,  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
payments  of  principal  and  interest  of  said  obligation  on  such  terms 
as  the  Executive  Council  may  approve.    Provided^  however^  That 
credit  shall  be  given  to  the  Municipality  of  Gudnica  for  any  prin- 
cipal payments  which  were  made  by  the  Municipality  of  Yauco 
against  the  said  loan  of  ninety  thousand  dollars  while  the  Munici- 
pality of  Guanica  was  still  a  part  of  the  Municipality  of  Yauco. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  Treasurer  of  Porto  Rico  is  hereby  authorized, 
empowered  and  directed  to  deduct  from  any  revenues  which  he  may 
collect  pertaining  to  the  Municipality  of  Guanica,  except  such  rev- 
enues as  may  be  derived  from  special  taxes  levied  for  other  and  dis- 
tinct purposes,  such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to  meet  the  pay- 
ments of  principal  and  interest  of  said  obligation  and  to  pay  the 
same  to  the  Municipality  of  Yauco. 

Sec.  8.  That  all  laws  or  parts  of  laws  in  conflict  herewith  are 
hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  4.  That  this  Act  shall  take  effect  immediately  after  its  approval. 
Approved,  March  11,  1915. 

[J.  R.  No.  7.] 

JOINT  RESOLUTION  Authorizing  the  municipality  of  San  Juan  to  cancel  ami 
abate  certain  water  taxes  and  to  enter  into  certain  agreement  with  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  of  San  Juan. 

Whereas,  There  exists  in  San  Juan,  Porto  Rico,  an  association,  known 
as  the  "The  Young  iften's  Christian  Association  of  San  Juan," 
organized  and  maintained  without  pecimiary  profits  to  the  mem- 
bers; and 

Whereas,  All  male  residents  of  Porto  Rico  are  eligible  to  member- 
ship therein;  and 

Whereas,  The  benefit  derived  from  said  membership  tends  to  the 
moral  and  physical  welfare  of  the  participant  and  to  the  progress 
and  benefit  of  The  People  of  Porto  Rico ;  and 

Whereas,  The  said  organization  is  of  a  semi-charitable  nature  and  has 
provided  free  scholarships  to  fifty  boys  in  San  Juan ;  and 

A\Tiereas,  The  said  organization  is  in  a  stringent  financial  condition; 
and 

Whereas,  The  said  organization  is  now  indebted  to  the  Municipality 
of  San  Juan  for  water  from  the  public  aqueduct  for  a  period 
covered  by  the  dates  of  March  1,  1913,  to  June  30,  1914.  to  the 
amount  of  $859.57,  which  amount  the  said  organization  is  not 
financially  able  to  pay;  and 
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Whereas,  The  benefit  conferred  upon  the  youth  of  San  Juan,  Porto 
Kico,  by  reason  of  the  free  scholarships  provided  by  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  of  San  Juan,  is  recognized  to  be  of 
such  paramount  importance  to  the  community  at  large,  as  to  war- 
rant the  community  in  extending  assistance  to  the  said  association ; 
and 
Whereas,  The  Municipal  Council  of  San  Juan  has  signified  its  desire 
to  extend  assistance  to  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  of 
San  Juan,  but  under  the  law,  legislative  sanction  thereof  is  re- 
quired; now,  therefore, 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Legislative  Asaenibly  of  Porto  Rico: 
Section  1,  That  the  Municipality  of  San  Juan  is  hereby  author- 
ized to  remit  and  abate  the  sum  of  eight  hundred  and  fifty-nine  dol- 
lars and  fiftv-seven  c^its  and  cancel,  on  the  books  of  the  municipality, 
the  charge  for  this  amount  against  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation of  San  Juan,  without  collecting  said  amount. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  Municipality  of  San  Juan  is  hereby  authorized 
to  enter  into  such  arrangements  for  the  furnishing  of  water  from  the 
municipal  aqueduct,  to  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  of 
San  Juan,  at  any  special  rate,  in  exchange  for  money,  or  for  any 
other  consideration  as  will  be  of  mutual  advantage  to  all  concerned ; 
said  arrangement  to  cover  the  period  of  from  July  1,  1914,  to  and 
until  said  municipality  may  determine. 

Sec.  3.  That  all  laws  or  parts  of  laws  in  conflict  herewith  are 
hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  4.  That  this  Act  shall  take  effect  immediately  after  its  ap- 
proval. 

Approved,  March  11,  1915. 

[J.  R.  No.  8.1 

JOINT  RESOLUTION  Appropriating  the  sum  of  one  thousand  four  hundred 
and  fifty  (1450)  dollars  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  irrigation  Investigating 
and  reporting  commission  until  their  work  is  completed. 

Whereas,  The  funds  appropriated  by  Section  5  of  Joint  Kesolution 

No.  12,  approved  March  28.  1914,  have  been  exhausted;  and 
Whereas,  There  are  still  outstanding:  some  claims  for  salaries  of  per- 
sonnel, printing,  etc. ;  now,  therefore. 
Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Porto  Rico: 
Section  1.  That  the  sum  of  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty 
(1,450)  dollars,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  is  hereby 
appropriated  from  any  funds  in  the  Treasury  of  Porto  Rico  not 
otherwise  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  said  payment. 
Sec.  2.  That  all  laws  or  parts  of  laws  in  conflict  herewith  are 
hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  3.  That  this  Act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  approval. 
Approved,  March  11,  1915. 

[J.  R.  No.  9.]    . 

JOINT  RESOLUTION  To  dispose  of  a  surplus  In  an  appropriation  of  $2,000 
for  the  maintenance  of  tlie  necessary  machinery  for  an  artesian  well  at 
Qnebradillas. 

Whereas,  On  March  18,  1913,  the  Legislative  Assembly  passed  a 
Joint  Resolution  appropriating  the  sum  of  two  thousand  (2,000) 
dollars  for  the  maintenance  of  the  necessary  machinery  of  an 
artesian  well  at  Quebradillas ;  and 
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Whereas,  Said  artesian  well  was  not  put  in  operation  until  the  expira- 
tion of  one  year  after  the  date  on  which  tne  said  resolution  became 
effective;  and 

Whereas,  From  the  amoimt  appropriated  by  said  resolution  there  is 
a  surplus  of  approximately  one  thousand  two  hundred  (1,200) 
dollars;  now,  therefore. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Porto  Rico: 
Section  1.  The  Treasurer  of  Porto  Rico  is  hereby  authorized  and 

directed  to  pav  from  said  surplus,  the  amounts  necessary  for  the 

maintenance  of  said  machinery  and  the  operation  of  the  artesian  well 

at  Quebradillas  to  and  including  June  30, 1916. 
Sec.  2.  All  laws  or  parts  of  laws  in  conflict  herewith  are  hereby 

repealed. 

Sec.  3.  This  Law  shall  take  effect  immediately  after  its  approvaL 
Approved,  March  11, 1915. 


[J.  R.  No.  10.1 

JOINT  RESOLUTION  Providing  for  the  payment  to  Mr.  A.  Nin  y  Martfnes, 
engineer  of  the  Irrigation  Investigating  and  Reporting  Ck)mmission,  of  the 
sum  of  three  hundred  dollars  for  extraordinary  services  rendered  to  said 
commission. 

Whereas,  Mr.  A.  Nin  y  Martinez  was  appointed  in  January,  1914, 
as  engineer  of  the  Irrigation  Investigating  and  Reporting  Com- 
mission, at  a  salary  of  three  hundred  dollars  per  month ;  and 

Whereas,  The  aforesaid  Commission,  on  September  1,  1914,  reduced 
the  salary  of  Mr.  A.  Nin  y  Martinez  as  such  engineer  to  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars  per  month ;  and 

Whereas,  Mr.  A.  Nin  y  Martinez,  in  the  performance  of  his  duties, 
was  obliged  to  make  frequent  trips  to  the  irrigation  works  without 
receiving  any  per  diem,  travel,  or  other  allowance  to  cover  necessary 
expenses  thereof ;  and 

Whereas,  The  volume  of  work  performed  by  Mr.  Nin  y  Martinez  has 
greatly  increased  during  recent  months,  requiring  his  services  at 
night,  and  particularly  during  the  absence  from  R)rto  Rico  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Commission ;  and 

Whereas,  The  services  of  Mr.  Nin  y  Martinez  have  been  rendered 
with  diligence,  fidelity  and  zeal,  and  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of 
the  said  Commission ;  now,  therefoi'e. 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Porto  Rico: 
Section  1.  That  the  sum  of  three  hundred  dollars  be,  and  the  same 

is,  hereby  appropriated,  out  of  any  funds  in  the  Insular  Treasury  not 

otherwise  appropriated,  for  payment  to  Mr.  Nin  y  Martinez  in  full 

compensation  for  extraordinary  and  night  services  rendered  by  him 

to  the  Irrigation  Investigating  and  Reporting  Commission. 
Sec.  2.  That  all  laws  or  parts  of  laws  in  conflict  herewith  are  hereby 

repealed. 
Sec.  3.  That  this  Act  shall  take  effect  from  and  after  its  approval. 
Approved,  March  11, 1915. 
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[J.  R.  No.  11.] 

JOINT  RESOLUTION  To  create  a  commission  to  studly  and  provide  the  neces- 
sary means  for  the  publication  of  the  works  of  the  Illustrious  Porto  Rlcan 
Eugenlo  Marfa  de  Hostos. 

Whereas,  To  Porto  Eico  fell  the  glory  of  being  the  birthplace  of  the 
illustrious  thinker,  sociologist,  man  of  letters,  pedagogue  and  pa- 
triot, Eugenio  Maria  de  Hostos,  whose  works  have  covered  with 
tlory  his  native  land ;  and 
ereaSj  The  works  of  Eugenio  Marfa  de  Hostos,  because  of  their 
exceptional  merit  and  the  valuable  teachings  contained  in  them, 
have  acquired  world  fame,  some  of  them  having  been  translated 
into  various  foreign  languages  so  that  they  may  be  read  by  people 
not  speaking  Spanish ; 

Whereas,  It  is  just  that  the  natives  of  Porto  Kico  should  be  afforded 
an  opportunity  to  study  the  works  of  this  illustrious  man,  and  that 
with  this  end  in  view  his  works  may  be  published  in  such  a  manner 
that  it  may  be  possible  for  a  large  number  of  Porto  Eicans  to 
acquire  them  at  a  reasonable  price ;  now,  therefore, 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Porto  Rico: 

Section  1.  There  is  hereby  created  a  commission  to  be  known  as 
the  "  Publishing  Commission  of  the  Works  of  de  Hostos  "  and  which 
shall  be  constituted  in  the  following  manner : 

The  Governor  of  Porto  Eico,  as  chairman  ex  officio. 

The  President  of  the  Executive  Council. 

The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Delegates. 

The  Commissioner  of  Education. 

And  the  Secretary  of  Porto  Eico,  who  shall  serve  as  secretary  of 
the  conmiission. 

Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  commission  to  compile,  revise 
and  classify  the  works  and  writings  of  Eugenio  MaHa  de  Hostos, 
and  to  do  whatever  may  be  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  preparing 
aU  the  necessary  material  for  the  publication  of  a  complete  edition 
of  said  works  and  writings. 

The  commission  shall  submit  a  report  to  the  Legislative  Assembly 
at  its  next  regular  session,  which  report  shall  be  accompanied  by 
an  estimate  of  the  total  cost  of  said  edition. 

Sec.  3.  That  this  Act  shall  take  effect  immediately  upon  its  passage. 

Approved,  March  11, 1915, 
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Commissioner  of  the  Interior's  Office 30,53 

Commission  for  study  of  Employers*  Liability  Law,  repealed 27 

'    Common  and  High  Schools 55,56 

Compensation  to  A.  Nin  y  Martinez 76 

Construction  of  five  buildings  for  industrial  and  agricultural  schools—        28 

Culebra  Island  government 56,  57 

Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum 67 

Decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court — 

Advance  Sheets  and  Digest,  repealed 28 

Rent  and  transportation,  repealed 28 

Demolition  and  reconstruction  of  a  building  in  Caguas,  repealed 28 

Deviating  course  of  river  at  Arroyo,  repealed 28 

Digest  of  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court,  repealed 28 

District  hospitals,  repealed 28 

Dr.  Agustin  Stahl,  pension  for 67 

Elections 11,12 

Executive    Council 48,40 

Executive    Mansion 50 

Fees  of  medical  experts,  in  cases  of  lunacy 67 

Franchise  Committee 49 

Governor's  Office 50 

Homestead  trust  fund 39,40 

House  of  Delegates 48 

Institute  of  Tropical  Medicine  and  Hygiene 63 

Instruction  of  young  men  and  women  in  the  United  States 56 

Insular   courts 63, 64, 65 

Insular  Fair  Board,  repealed * 28 

Insular  Library  of  Porto  Rico 56 

Insular  Police 61 

Insular  Police,  horses  of 11 

Insular  Telegraph,  Bureau;  appropriation  for 54 

Irrigation  Investigating  and  Reporting  Commission 75 

Labor,  Bureau  of 57 

Labor,  Charities  and  Correction's  Office 51 

Legislative  Assembly 4J),  50 

Llga  Antl-Tuberculosa  de  Ponce 67 

Liga  Anti-Tuberculosa  de  Puerto  Rico 67 

Margarita  Callejo,  subvention  to 67 

Meml>ers  of  Insular  Police  who  die  in  performance  of  duty 18 

Miscellaneous  expenditures 12,  50,  67,  70 

Municipal  Courts 66 

Payment  of  judgment  of  United  States  District  Court  in  favor  of 

Bonoclo  Ramos 70 

Penal  Institutions 59-61 

Permanent  exposition  grounds  for  the  Insular  Fair,  repealed 28 

79 
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Ponce  Asylum  for  Orphans 67 

Ponce  de  Leon  Avenue 22 

Public  Lands,  Division  of 20 

Registrars  of  Property 65 

Road  between  Ponce  and  Adjuntas 25 

Road  from  Martin  Pefia  to  Bayam6n 19 

Romaguera,  Jos6 : 71 

Sanitation  Service 61, 62 

Sanitation  Service  indemnity  fund,  repealed 28 

Secretary's  Office 50 

Specific,  transfer  to,  how  made, _' 50 

Survey  of  natural  resources  of  JPorto  Rico 67 

Transfer  from 68 

Transfer  of  statue  of  Ponce  de  Leon,  repealed 28 

Treasurer's   Office 51-52 

United  States  District  Court 63 

University  of  Porto  Rico 56 

Weights  and  Measures,  Bureau  of 50,51 

Widening  San  Juan-Rio  Pledras  Road,  repealed 28 

Arecibo:  Bridges  over  the  Elo  Grande,  appropriation  for 40 

Arms,  forefeiture  and  disposition  of J        33 

Arroyo,  authority  to  levy  special  tax 14,15 

Assembly,  Legislature.    {See  Executive  Council  and  House  of  Delegates.) 
Assistant  Fiscal,  District  Court  of  San  Juan,  law  officer  Jn  the  Attorney 

General's  Office - 64 

Attorney  General : 

Appropriation  for  office 51 

Powers  and  duties  in  connection  with — 

Assistant  Fiscal,  District  Court  of  San  Juan 64 

Cemeteries,  established  In  common  by  two  or  more  municipalities.  23, 24 

Claim  of  Balselro  and  Glorgettl 70, 71 

Juvenile   Courts ^ 41, 42 

Lands  sold  to  laborers 36,37,88 

Municipal  Courts 66,67 

Property  clerk,  appointment  of 53 

Registrars  of  Property 65, 66 

Attorneys  at  law,  examination  allowed  to  persons  vrho  formerly  failed 25 

Auditor  of  Porto  Rico : 

Appropriation  for  office  of 52, 53 

Powers  and  duties  In  connection  with — 

Claim  of  Balselro  and  Glorgettl 70, 71 

Extra  compensation  of  Insular  Government  employees 67 

Miscellaneous  expenditures 12, 50 

No-flscal-year  appropriations,  repealed 27,  28 

Payment  of  Treasury  draft.  In  case  of  death  of  payee 29 

Payment  to  Franciscan  Friars 73 

Property  clerks  of  the  Insular  (Sovernment 53 

Baldorioty  de  Castro,  Roman,  appropriation  for  relief  of  minor  children.        67 

Balseiro  and  Glorgettl,  payment  and  claim  of 70,  71 

Bank  Law  Conmiisslon ;  appropriation  repealed 27 

Blank  forms: 

Certificates  for  Interments,  by  whom  furnished 23 

For  Juvenile  Courts 41, 42 

Board  of  Commissioners  of  Agriculture;  appropriations 53 

Board  of  Medical  Examiners: 

Diploma,  possession  of,  does  not  exempt  applicant  from  examination.  13, 14 
Examination — 

Fees   for 14 

Physicians  exempt  from 13,14 

Violations  of  act,  penalty 14 

Bonds,  property  clerks,  to  be  given  by 1 53 

Boys'  Charity  School: 

Moneys  received  from  sales  of  articles  made  by  the  boys,  disposi- 
tion of 50 

Recreation  fund,  creation  of ., 00 
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Bridges,  appropriation  for 40 

Bureau  of  Labor,  appropriations 67 

Gagnas,  building,  demolition,  and  reconstruction 28 

Oallejo,  Margarita,  appropriation  for 67 

Oeooeteries: 

Common  to  two  or  more  municipalities 22, 23 

In  rural  barrios,  assistant  registrar  to  be  appointed  in  connection 

Charitable  Institutions,  appropriations  for 57,58 

CSiief  of  Insular  Police ;  arms  forfeiteil  by  the  courts,  disposition  of 33 

Children,  delinquent ;  provisions  for  the  care  and  punishment  of 40-48 

Cigars: 

Quaranty  act,  enforcement  of 32, 83 

Guaranty  stamps  for 31-33 

Civil  procedure.     {See  Code  of  Civil  Procedure.) 
Civil  Register: 

Assistant  registrars  to  be  appointed  by  mayors  in  barrios  where 

cemeteries  are  located 23 

Commissioners  of  certain  towns  to  have  charge  of 23 

In  municipalities  where  conunbn  cemeteries  are  established 23, 24 

Municipal  secretaries  in  charge  of 22, 23 

Of  Cacao,  acts  to  be  recorded  in 23 

Where  should  be  kept 23 

cavil  Service  Commission,  appropriations  for 67 

Code  of  Civil  Procedure: 

Amendment  relative  to  summons 15 

New  section  added  to 34 

College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanical  Arts,  appn^riations  for  build- 
ings of 15, 16 

Commissioner  of  Education: 

Appropriation  for  office  of 55, 56 

Member  of  the  Publishing  Commission  of  the  Works  of  de  Hostos 77 

Powers  and  duties  in  connection  with — 

Property  clerk,  appointment  of 53 

Sale  of  school  textbooks  to  pupils 55 

Teachers'  certificates 12 

Textbooks  and   supplies  for  pupils  of  high  and  continuation 

schools 55, 66 

Commissioner  of  the  Interior: 

Appropriation  for  office  of 80, 53 

Powers  and  duties  in  connection  with — 

Conveyance  to  the  Municipality  of  San  Juan  of  Ponce  de  Leon 

Avenue 21, 22 

Expenditures  in  connection  with  public  roads 54 

Homestead  Commission 36 

Lands  to  be  sold  to  laborers 25-40 

Parcel  of  land  in  Puerta  de  Tierra,  to  be  transferred  to  the 

Municipality  of  San  Juan 80 

Property  derk,  appointment  of 53 

Road  between  Ponce  and  Adjutas 25 

Costs,  Act  concerning  fees  and  costs  in  civil  cases 19-21 

Courts: 

District- 
Costs  and  fees  in  civil  cases 19-21 

Fiscals,  shall  act  as  probation  officers  of  the  Juvenile  Courts 41 

Marshals — 

Fees  payable  to -     . . 19-21 

Shall  be  marshals  of  the  Juvenile  Courts 41, 42 

Secretary — 

Fees  payable  to 19-21 

Shall  be  the  clerk  of  Juvenile  Court™——. 41, 42 

Stenographers — 

Costs  corresponding  to  secretaries  shall  include  fees  of; 

copies  excepted . i 21 

Shall  be  stenographers  of  the  Juvoiile  nemrt     ,  41, 42 

M622*— S.  Doc.  64-1 6 
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Insular,  appropriations  for 68,64,65 

JuTenile — 

Annual  report  of 42 

Detention  of  children 47,48 

Establishment    of ■- 40-48 

General  dispositions  in  connection  with 48 

General   procedure 42-46 

.  Judge  of 41 

Jurisdiction 40,41,46,47 

Probation  officer  of,  who  shall  be ^ 41 

Seal    of 41 

Sessions  of 41 

Shall  be  a  £Ourt  of  record *-  40, 41 

Special  procedure 46-48 

Municipal — 

Appropriations  for. . — 66 

Costs  and  fees  In  civil  cases , 19-21 

Fajardo,  return  to  the  Secretary  of 72 

Judges— 

In  municipalities  of  Class  I  and  II,  qualifications  of 16, 17 

Shall  act  as  probation  officers  ot  the  Juvenlie  Courts 41 

Marshal,  fees  payable  to 19-21 

Secretary,  fees  payable  to ^ 19-21 

Notice  to  be  sent  to  the  losing  party  or  his  attorney,  in  what  case 84 

Supreme  of  Porto  Rico — 

Appeal  to,  from  final  order  or  Judgment  of  Juvenile  Courts 45 

Publication  of  the  decisions  of .— * 64 

Culebra  Island,  appropriations  for  government ^^ 56,57 

Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum,  appropriations  for —        67 

Decislones  de  Puerto  Rico.     {See  Courts,  Supremo.) 

Deficiencies,  appropriations  to  supply 29,30 

Delegates,  House  of.     (See  House  of  Delegates.) 

Director  of  Labor,  Charities  and  Corrections.     {See  Labor,  Charities  and 
Correction.) 

Documents,  null  and  void,  when , 21 

Economy  Commission: 

Continuance  of 68 

Creation  of  new  offices  and  changes  in  salaries,  to  be  approved  by.-        68 

Members,  traveling  expenses  and  per  diem  of , 67^^ 

Education.     {See  Commissioner  of  Education.) 

Elections,  appropriations  for ^ 11, 12 

Employers'  Liability  Law,  commission  to  study . 27 

Executive  Council: 

Appropriation  for 48, 49 

Members  of,  privileges  and  immunities  of 34,35 

Powers  and  duties  In  connection  with — 

Additional  compensation  to  municipal  physicians 62,63 

Archivist  in  charge  of  Spanish  archives 50 

Cemeteries  and  civil  registries  established  In  common  by  some 

munlclpalltleB   24 

Lands  to  be  sold  to  laborers 85,86 

Legislative  printing 65 

Payments  by  the  Municipality  of  Guanlca  to  the  Municipality 

of   Yauco 73, 74 

Railroads 17 

Regulations  for  charitable  and  penal  Institutions 57, 58 

Water  eonec^sslons  for  domestic  or  dairy  purposes 25, 26 

Executive  Mansion,  appropriation  for 50 

Act  concerning  fees  and  costs  In  civil  cases 19-21 

Civil  actions,  poor  persons  may  be  exempted  from  payment  of 21 

Marshal,  schedule  of 20 

Secretary  of  District  Court,  schedule  of 19,20 

To  be  collected  by  registrars  of  property  In  cases  of  redemption  of 

real  property 24 

Franchise  Committee,  appropriations  for -™-*.— .-,—- „™„-w  4S 
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VtftDciscaa  Friars,  payment  to ,  73 

Girls*  Charity  School : 

Moneys  received  from  sales  of  articles  made  by  girls,  disposition  of—        58 

Visiting  inspectress,  visit  and  report  of , 58 

Governor  of  Porto  Rico: 

Appropriations  for  office  of 50 

Chairman  of  the  Publishing  Commission  of  the  Works  of  de  Hostos.        77 
Powers  and  duties  in  connection  with — 

Arms  forfeited  by  the  Courts 33 

Claim  of  Balseiro  and  Giorgetti 71 

Creation  of  new  offices  and  changes  in  salary 68 

Enlistments,  and  reenllstments  in  the  Insular  Police 61 

Homestead   Commission , 36 

Legislative  Assembly,  extraordinary  sessions  of 45 

Miscellaneous   expenditures 50 

Mothers*  Day 26,27 

Transfer  from  one  appropriation  to  another 68 

Water  concessions  for  domestic  or  dairy  purposes 25, 26 

Guarantee  stamps,  for  cigars 31-33 

Homestead  Commission : 

Chairman  of 36 

Creation  of 38 

Members  of,  no  compensation  to 36 

Powers  and  duties  of-- 36-38 

Homestead  Trust  Fund : 

Creation  of 39, 40 

Money  paid  Into 39. 40 

Honeysuckle,  emblematic  flower  on  Mothers*  Day 26, 27 

Hospitals,  District,  appropriations  for 28 

Hostos,  Eugenio  Maria  de,  commission  for  the  publication  of  the  works  of.        77 
House  of  Delegates : 

Appropriations  for 48 

Members,  privileges  and  Immunities  of 34, 35 

Insane  Asylum,  money  received  from  pay-patients,  disposition  of 58 

Institute  of  Tropical  Medicine  and  Hygiene,  appropriations  for 63 

Insular  Fair  Board,  appropriations  for 28 

Insular  Library,  appropriations  for* 56 

Insular  Police  Commission : 

Powers  and  duties  in  connection  with — 

Enlistments  and  reenllstments  of  policemen 61 

Insular  Police  r^ief  fund 16 

Insular  Police  Law,  section  13  thereof,  repealed 61 

Insular  Police  Relief  Fund,  luroceeds  of  sales  of  arms  forfeited,  to  be 

credited  to 33 

Insular  Police: 

Appropriations  for 11,61 

Detention  of  delinquent  children 43. 44 

Enlistments  and  reenllstments,  how  to  be  made 61 

Members  dying  In  performance  of  duty,  compensation  for 18 

Relief  fund 16 

Interior,  Commissioner  of.    {See  Commissioner  of  Interior.) 

Internal-revenue  agents,  oath,  empowered  to  administer 32 

Internal-revenue  stamps,  guarantee  for  cigars 31, 32 

Irrigation,  appropriation  for 75 

Juncos^  budget  for 27 

Juvenile  Courts.    {See  Courts.) 

Labor  Bureau,  appropriation  for 51.57 

Labor,  Charities,  and  Correction,  Director  of : 

AddUiooal  compensation  to 57 

Powers  and  duties  in  connection  with — 

Juvenile  Courts'  orders  and  judgments 45. 46 

Payment  of  small  amounts  to  girls  leaving  the  Charity  School —        58 
Payments  or  presents  made  to  boys  leaving  the  Charity  School —        59 

Property  clerk,  appointment  of 53 

Regulation  for  charitable  and  penal  Institutions 57,68 
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Laborers,  lands  to  be  sold  to ..........^ ......^  85-40 

Lajas.    {See  School  boards.) 

Lands: 

Belonging  to  The  People  of  Porto  Rico,  to  be  sold  to  laborers 85-40 

Public- 
Sold  to  laborers,  how  shall  revert  to  The  People  of  Porto  Rico 89 

Survey  of 89 

Law  of  Waters,  amendment  to -« 25,26 

Legislative  Assembly : 

Appropriation  for 49, 50 

Members,  privileges  and  immunities  of 34, 85 

To  meet,  when  and  where 18, 19 

{See  Appropriations,  Executive  Council  and  House  of  Delegates.) 

Library,  Insular,  appropriation  for 28, 56 

License  fees.     {See  Fees.) 

Liga  Anti-Tuberculosa  de  Ponce,  appropriations  for 67 

Llga  Anti-Tuberculosa  de  Puerto  Rico,  appropriations  for 67 

Marshals.     ( See  Courts. ) 

Mayors,  Civil  Register,  inspection  of 22,28 

Medicine,  penalty  for  practicing  in  violation  of  act  organizing  Board  of 
Medical  Examiners 18, 14 

Midwifery,  penalty  for  practicing  in  violation  of  act  organizing  Board 
of  Medical  Examiners 14 

Mothers*  Day,  designation  of - ^ 26, 27 

Municipalities : 

Arroyo,  authority  to  levy  special  tax 14. 15 

Authority  to  accept  donations  of  land  and  money,  when 39 

Authorized  to  sell  lands  to  laborers,  in  what  manner 39 

Cemeteries  In  common  established  by  two  or  more 23, 24 

Civil  Registers,  to  be  kept  in 22-24 

Conveyance  of  lands  to  The  People  of  Porto  Rico  by 89 

Government  of  theaters  belonging  to -       26 

Guanlca,  payment  to  the  municipality  of  Yauco 74 

Juncos,  supplementary  budget  for  1914-15 27 

Materials  to  be  used  In  works  of 18 

Physicians  of,  sanitary  services  to  be  assigned  to  them 62,68 

Proceeds  of  sales  of  lands  to  laborers,  how  disposed  of '  39 

Quebradlllas,  operation  of  the  artesian  well  at 76 

San  Juan — 

Authority  to  cancel  and  abate  certain  water  taxes 75 

Authority  to  make  an  agreement  with  the  Young  Men*s  Christian 

Association 74, 75 

Parcel  of  land  In  Puerta  de  Tlerra,  transfer  to 80 

Ponce  de  Leon  Avenue,  to  be  conveyed  to 21, 22 

Yauco,  settlement  of  Its  claim  against  the  municipality  of  Guanlca 74 

Municipal  judges,  qualifications  of,  in  municipalities  of  Classes  I  and  II —  16, 17 

Municipal  law,  amendment  to 26 

Municipal  secretaries : 

Civil  Registers,  in  charge  of 28 

Records  to  be  retranscrlbed  In  the  main  civil  register 28, 24 

Nln  y  Martinez,  A.,  compensation  for  extraordinary  services 76 

Notices,  to  the  losing  party  or  his  attorney.  In  what  cases 34 

Oflacers,  In  charge  of  Insular  property,  bond  to  be  given  by 53 

Parents : 

Causing  the  delinquency  of  children,  punishment  of 46 

Responsible  for  neglect  of  children,  punishment  of 47 

Penal  institutions.  Insular,  physicians  of,  may  be  summoned  by  Juvenile 
Courts 45 

Penitentiary,  money  received  from  sales  of  articles  made  by  prisoners, 
disposition  of 59 

Physicians : 

Services  of,  as  medical  experts 66,67 

{See  Municipalities  and  Sanitation  Service.) 

Police,  appropriation  for — —        18 

Ponce  Asylum  for  Orphans,  appropriations  for 67 
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Ponce  de  Leon,  appropriatloii  to  transfer  atatne— -, „ 28 

Porto  Rico  Reports.     (See  Ck)urts,  Supreme.) 
President  of  the  Executive  Oouncii : 

Legislatiye  printing,  power  In  connection  with 49 

Member  of  tiie  Publishing  Commission  of  the  Works  of  de  Hostos.....       77 

Procedure,  In  the  Juvenile  Courts 42-48 

Public  buildings.     {See  Buildings.) 
Public  funds.     {See  Funds.) 
Public  lands.     {See  Lands.) 

Public  works,  materials  to  be  used  in 18 

Publishing  Commission  of  the  Works  of  de  Hostos : 

Creation  of „        77 

Duties  of 77 

Quebradillas,  operation  of  artesian  wells  at 76 

Railroads : 

Crossings 17 

Secondary,  time  for  completion  of  plan  extended «,       69 

Special  requirements  concerning 17 

Ramos,  Bonodo,  payment  of  Judgment  of  United  States  District  Court  in 

favor  of 69, 70 

Real  property,  sold  for  nonpayment  of  taxes,  when  and  how  to  be  re- 
deemed  24, 25 

Redemption,  of  real  property  sold  for  nonpayment  of  taxes 24, 25 

Reform  School,  delinquent  children  to  be  committed  to 46 

Registrars  of  property : 

Appropriations  for ,,.  ,. . ,  65 

Lands  sold  to  laborers,  record  of 89 

Redemption  of  real  property  to  be  stated  upon  certificate  of  pur- 

chas)  by  The  People  of  Porto  Rico 24,26 

Resources,  survey  of  natural 67 

Roads  {see  Appropriations  for) 19,25,28 

Romaguera,  Jos€,  reimbursement  to „ _-       71 

Sanitation,  Director  of: 

Powers  and  duties  In  connection  with — 

Anemia,  campaign  against 62 

Cemeteries  established  In  common  by  two  or  more  municipalities.       24 

Municipal  physicians 62 

Registration  of  physicians  in  the  sanitation,  army,  or  naval 

services 13, 14 

Sanitation  Service: 

Appropriations  for 28, 61, 62 

Blanks  for  Interments  of  bodies,  to  be  furnished  by 23 

Medical  members  thereof,  may  practice  their  profession 62 

Physicians  of,  may  be  summoned  by  Juvenile  Courts . 45 

San  Juan.    {See  Municipalities.) 
School  boards: 

Mlglblllty  of  women  as  members  of 13 

Lajas,  authority  to  raze  a  school  building  in  ruins 13 

Materials  to  be  used  in  works  of 18 

Schools,  appropriation  for 55, 56 

Secretary  of  Porto  Rico: 

Appropriations  for  office 60 

Powers  and  duties  In  connection  with — 

Archivist  In  charge  of  the  Spanish  archives 60 

Property  clerk,  appointment  of 63 

Secretary  of  the  Publishing  Commission  of  the  Works  of  de  Hostos..       77 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Delegates : 

Legislative  printing,  power  In  connection  with 49 

Member  of  the  Publishing  Commission  of  the  Works  of  de  Hostos..       77 

Stahl,  Dr.  Augustln,  appropriations  for 67 

Stenographera    {See  Courts,  District) 

Summons,  amendment  relative  to 16 

Surgery,  penalty  for  practicing  in  violation  of  act  organizing  Board  of 
Medical  Examiners 13, 14 
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Lands  sold  to  laboroift  and  bnlldtngs  thevten,  exmnpted  from 89 

Special,  in  the  municipality  of  Arroyo 14, 15 

Teachers'  certificate,  establishing  and  regulating  Mfe  of 12 

Ttiegraph,  Bureau  of  Insular,  appropriation  for . 54 

Theaters,  municipal,  how  to  be  used,  sold  or  leased 26 

Tobacco,  inspection  and  guarantee  of 81-dS 

Treasurer  of  Porto  Rico : 

Appropriations  for  office  of 51<^ 

Payments  by,  how  made 28,^ 

Powers  and  duties  in  connection  with — 

Amount  to  be  returned  to  Secretary  of  Municipal  Court  of  Fa- 

jardo 72 

Appropriations  for  miscellaneous  expenditures 12 

Cemeteries  and  civil  registries  established  in  common  by  some 

municipalities 24 

Cigars  manufactured  in  Porto  Rico,  protection  of , 81-33 

Claim  of  Balseiro  and  Giorgetti 71 

Endorsement  on  Treasury  drafts 26,  29 

Franciscan  Friars,  pajrment  to 78 

Insular  Police  relief  fund 16 

Lands  to  laborers 86-40 

Operation  of  artesian  well  at  Quebradillas 76 

Payment  by  the  municipality  of  Guanica  to  the  municipality 

of  Yauco 74 

Payment  of  Judgment  of  U.  S.  District  Court  to  Bonpcio  Ramos.        l<k 

Property  clerk,  appointment  of 53 

Redemption  of  real  property  sold  for  nonpaym^it  of  taxes 24 

Reimbursement  to  Jos6  Romagoera »^. 71 

Tutors,  causing  the  delinquency  of  children,  punishment  of 46, 47 

United  States  District  Court,  appropriation  for 56 

University  of  Porto  Rico,  appropriations  for 56 

Waters : 

Amendment  to  law 25.26 

Running  along  public  channels,  use  of 25, 26 

Weapons,  forfeiture  and  disposition  of 33 

Weight  and  Measures,  Bureau  of,  aiH[>ropriations  for 50, 51 

Women,  eligible  as  member  of  school  board 13 

Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  arrangement  to  be  made  with  the 
city  of  San  Juan -_— ,.>^     -^__  74,75 
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64th  Conorhm,  )  SENATE.  j  Doouubnt 

Itt  Session.      \  \    No.  26. 


EXPERIMENTAL  TESTS  OF  MATANU5KA  COAL  FOR  ITAVAL 

SHIPS. 


LETTER 


FBOM 


THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  NAVY. 

TSANSIOTTINO 

BBPOBT  OF  THB  EZPXBOEBHTAL  TBflTfl  OF  ICATAinrggA  (ALASKA) 
COAIi  FOB  ISB  XJBB  OF  THE  SHIPS  OF  THE  UNOED  STATES 
VAYY. 


DaoBMBBB  17, 1915.-— Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs  and  ordered  to  be 
printed,  with  accompanying  illustrationB. 


Navt  Depabticbnt, 

'WaahingUm^  Mmj  6^  1016.  * 
The  President  of  the  Senate, 
Ihib  Speaker  of  the  House  op  RiHtBSBKTATiVES, 

Waskmgttm,  D.  O. 
Sirs:  The  naval  approi>riation  act  approved  March  4, 1913,  makes 
proTision  for  the  inveetigatiim  by  ei^mmental  tests  of  coal  in 
Alaska  for  use  on  board  shins  of  the  United  States  Navy  and  for 
report  upon  coal  and  coal  fields  available  for  the  production  of  coal 
for  the  use  g!  the  ships  of  the  United  States  Navy  or  any  vessel  of 
the  United  States. 

In  accordance  with  the  toregprngf  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  here- 
with the  report  of  the  tests  oiMatanuska  coal. 
Very  respectfully, 

JosEPHus  Daniels. 

(Third  indonenieiit.)  . 

Deosiiber  12,  1914.     ' 
From:  Bureau  of  Steam  Engineering. 
To:  Navy  Department  (Material). 

Subject:  Report  of  tests  of  Matanuska  coal,  U.  8.  S.  Mah/hnd, 
November  7,  to  18, 1914.     (Board's  lett^,  Nov.  18, 1914.) 

1.  Returned. 

2.  This  test  indicates  that  Matanuska  coal  is  suitable  for  naval  use. 

3.  It  is  recommended  that  it  be  used  when  it  can  be  obtained  at  a 
price  less  than  Pocahontas. 

S  D-64-1— vol  41 ^27 
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4.  It  is  requested  that  a  copy  of  this  report  be  forwarded  to  this 
bureau  for  its  files. 

Griffin. 

[Fourth  indocsemMit.) 

Navy  Depabtment,  December  22, 1914. 
To:  Bureau  of  Steam  Engineering. 

Subject:  Report  of  tests  of  Matanuska  coal,  U.  S.  S.   Mcaryland, 
November  7  to  18,  1914. 

1.  This  report  has  been  examined  in  the  office  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary. 

2.  The  bureau  will  prepare  such  parts  of  this  report  as  are  suit- 
able for  printing  in  a  public  dociunent  for  presentation  to  the  Naval 

*  Committees  of  Congress. 

JosEPHus  Daniels. 

REPORT  OF  TESTS  OF  MATANUSKA  COAL. 

[U.  S.  S.  MaryUmd,  Nov.  7  to  Nov.  18, 1914.] 

Navt  Depabtment  (Division  of  Material), 

December  11  j  1914. 
Forwarded  to  the  Bureau  of  Steam  Engineering  for  comment  and 
recommendation. 

U.S.S.' 'Maryland," 
Navy  Yard,  Mare  Island,  Cat,  November  18, 1914. 
From:  Board. 
To:  Commanding  Oflicer. 
Subject:  Report  of  coal  test 'Matanuska  coal. 
Reference:  Bureau  of  Steam  Engineering  Letter  No.  1 37067-623-1 5-F 
of  October  16,  1914,  and  commanding  officer's  letter  A-7-4A  of 
November  5.  1914. 
Inclosures:  Tabulated  data  sheets;  copies  of  steam  log  from  Novem- 
ber 7  to  November  18,  1914.    Orders  and  sample  forms. 
1.  In  accordance  with  your  order  of  November  6,  1914,  and  the 
Bureau  of  Steam  Engineering  letter  No.  137067-623-15-F  of  October 
16,  1914,  we  report  as  follows: 

The  prescribed  tests  of  Matanuska  coal  as  laid  down  in  the  above- 
mentioned  reference  were  carried  out  in  the  following  order: 

2.  ORDER  OF  TESTS. 

(1)  Severirday  port  test:  4  a.  m.  November  7  to  4  a.  m.  November  14, 
1914;  test  held  at  the  navy  yard,  Puget  Sound,  Wash. 

(2)  Four-Tumr  fuU-power  test:  1.30  p.  m.  to  5.30  p.  m.  November 
14,  1914;  teste  held  in  Puget  Soimd  and  Straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca. 

(3)  Twenty-four  hour  iS-Jcnot  test:  Three-auarter  boiler  power* 
10.45  a.  m.  November  15  to  10.45  a.  m.  Novemoer  16, 1914;  test  held 
in  the  Straits  of  Juan  de  I\ica  and  Pacific  Ocean  en  route  to  Mare 
Island,  CaL 

(4)  Forty-eight  hour  lO-hnot  test:  12  noon  November  16  to  4  a.  m. 
November  18, 1914;  test  held  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  making  passage  to 
Mare  Island,  CaL 
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3.   SEVEN-DAY  POET  TEST. 

Boiler  No.  8  was  used  during  the  entire  week.  The  usual  auxiliaries 
were  run;  evaporators  were  used  when  necessary  for  filling  the  ship's 
tanks.  The  load  on  the  ship  was  rather  heavy — somewhat  heavier 
than  with  that  during  the  tests  of  Pocahontas  or  Bering  River  coals. 
It  will  be  seen  by  attached  data  sheets  that  the  load  is  proportionate 
to  the  total  water  evaporated.  The  water  evaporated  was  measured 
as  in  previous  tests. 

The  port  auxiliary  machinenr  and  condenser  were  used.  All  steam 
drains  were  led  into  the  port  feed  tank.  Water  was  piunped  across 
to  the  starboard  feed  tank  where  it  was  measured  before  pumping 
into  the  boilers.  All  coal,  ash,  and  clinker  were  weighed;  during 
dav  watches  of  two  days  the  load  was  so  excessive  for  one  boiler  that 
it  became  necessary  to  assist  the  draft  by  running  the  blowers.  Rim- 
of-mine  coal  was  used  for  five  days,  slack  for  one  day,  and  lump  coal 
for  part  of  one  day.  There  were  no  casualties.  Data  was  very  care- 
fully collected  by  the  assistant  engineer  officers  who  stood  a  strict 
watch  during  the  test.  At  the  conclusion  of  each  watch  the  assistant 
engineer  oj£cer  submitted  a  report  of  data  for  his  watch  on  forms 


wmch  had  beenpreviously  prepared.  During  this  test  this  coal  burned 
very  freely.  Tne  firing  was  very  good,  the  analyses  of  the  flue  gases 
^ving  rarely  below  9  per  cent  of  tX),.  There  was  httle  clinker,  but 
me  ash  was  several  per  cent  higher  than  with  the  Pocahontas  coal. 
The  firing  was  careiully  supervised,  the  officer  on  watch  and  chief 
water  tender  being  present  at  all  times.  The  draft  was  good  and  the 
coal  burned  with  bright  yellowish  flames.  The  coal  coked  very 
nicely;  the  coke  was  friable  and  verv  easily  worked  by  the  fiiremen. 
Fires  6  to  8  inches  thick  were  ce^ea  most  of  the  time,  though  occa- 
sionally they  were  heavier.  Two  fiires  were  cleaned  each  watch, 
although  they  might  have  been  operated  longer.  The  ash  fused  into 
clinker  on  the  grate  bars;  generally  about  2  inches  thick,  mediiun 
weight,  porous,  a  little  tough  and  hard  while  hot  but  friable  when 
cold,  llie  clinker  had  a  httle  ash  mixed  throughout  the  mass.  It 
stuck  a  httle  to  the  bridge  wall  but  not  seriously.  The  soot  deposit 
was  about  25  per  cent  more  than  with  Pocahontas  coal.  The  soot 
was  a  httle  different  from  that  of  the  Pocahontas  as  the  granules 
appeared  as  minute  fused  grains. 

The  work  of  firing  this  coal  was  easy  for  the  firemen.  Hoes  were 
used  for  spreadingthe  fires  which  were  kept  level.  The  shoe  bar  was 
used  sparingly.  The  load  of  the  ship  was  carried  with  ease  except 
when  coaling  ship  or  cleaning  up  after  coaling,  when  there  was  a  heavy 
drag  on  the  boiler  and  the  draft  had  to  be  assisted  by  the  blowers. 
The  load  duringthis  week  of  test  would  have  ordinarily  required  two 
boilers  burning  Pocahontas  coal. 

4.  FOI7B-HOI7B  PULL-POWBE  TEST,  FORCED  DBAFT. 

The  Maryland  stood  by  to  get  under  way  at  8.30  a.  m.  with  all 
boilers,  but,  owing  to  the  fog,  sue  was  imable  to  get  under  way  imtil 
11.19  a.  m.  The  speed  was  gradually  worked  up  to  120  turns  about 
1.30  p.  m.,  when  tne  test  commenced.  The  fiires  had  been  worked, 
and  the  ship  made  108  turns  under  natural  draft  when  the  blowers 
were  started  and  a  draft  of  about  1  inch  of  air  pressure  in  iJl  firerooma 
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obtained.  The  speed  of  119  to  120  turns  was  very  easily  made.  The 
fires  were  carried  thin;  blowers  regulated  to  about  360  revolutions; 
dampei^  were  partly  shut.  After  all  the  fires  were  in  good  condition 
it  was  possible  to  regulate  the  steam  pressure  by  operating  the  ash- 
pan  doors.  A  very  uniform  steam  pressure  was  carried.  The  fires 
Dumed  brightly,  the  work  of  firing  being  very  easy  on  account  of  the 
ease  of  breakmg  up  the  coke.  The  furnaces  were  one  mass  of  yellow- 
ish flame.  Th^re  was  not  an  excessive  amount  of  ash  fonnecf.  The 
men,  on  bein^  questioned,  all  said  that  it  was  the  easiest  20-knot  run 
tiiat  they  had  ever  made. 

6.  TWENTY-FOUR  HOUR  15-KNOT  TEST. 

The  U.  S.  S.  Maryland  anchored  in  Port  Angeles  after  the  four- 
hour  forced-draft  test.  During  the  evening  ana  following  morning 
the  usual  cleaning  work  was  done  on  all  boilers;  ash  pans  and  furnaces 
were  hauled  and  aU  ash  and  clinker  separated  and  weighed.  Tubes 
were  blown  with  steam,  and  all  soot  boxes  hauled .  The  rumaces  were 
primed  with  Matanuska  coal.  Boilers  Nos.  4,  6,  7,  8,  9, 10, 11,  12, 13, 
14,  16,  and  16  were  lighted  up.  At  10  a.  m.  the  Maryland  got  under 
way  and  stood  to  sea,  setting  a  course  for  San  Francisco  Say.  By 
10.45  a.  m.  the  speed  had  reacned  85  turns,  which  was  the  speed  set  to 
make  15  knots,  and  the  test  began.  Data  was  collected  as  per  sample 
forms.  It  soon  became  evident  that  the  boiler  power  was  much  too 
great  for  the  speed  if  the  fires  were  to  be  properly  worked  in  order  to 
get  the  highest  efficiency.  Boilers  Nos.  4,  6,  and  15  were  first  banked 
and  then  allowed  to  die  out.  No.  16  boiler  was  banked  and  the  speed 
maintained  with  eight  boilers.  The  firing  was  by  signal,  the  intervals 
being  about  nine  minutes.  The  same  general  remarks  apply  to  the 
bummg  of  the  coal  on  this  test.  It  burned  with  the  greatest  of  ease, 
forming  a  very  easily  worked  coke,  not  an  excessive  amoimt  of  ash 
or  clinker,  and,  in  ewieral,  appeared  to  be  easier  to  handle  than  the 
Pocahontas  coal.  The  CO,  found  in  flue  analyses  was  g;enerally 
high,  over  9  per  cent.  Fires  carried  about  6  to  8  inches  thick  were 
always  glowing,  ash  pans  bright,  and  the  furnaces  a  mass  of  yellowish 
incandescent  flame.  The  coal  burned  hke  pine  knots.  The  amoimt 
of  clinker  was  not  excessive,  was  more  or  less  easy  to  work,  and  was 
very  friable  when  cold.  The  fires  were  noticeably  hot.  The  amount 
of  soot  made  was  a  little  higher  than  is  generally  made  by  good 
Pocahontas  coal,  about  10  per  cent  more. 

•.  TEN-KNOT  TB8T. 

This  test  was  commenced  at  12  noon,  November  16,  the  15-knot  test 
having  been  finished  at  10.45.  Ash  pans  and  furnaces  were  hauled; 
tubes  blown  and  soot  boxes  hauled;  all  fires  were  cleaned  and  were 
built  up.  Boilers  Nos.  9.  10,  11.  12,  13,  and  14  were  used,  but,  as  in 
the  16-knot  test,  it  was  found  that  there  were  too  many  boilers  for 
working  fires  properly.  Two  boilers  were  ultimately  cut  out,  and  the 
test  made  with  four  boilers,  which  were  more  than  ample,  as,  at 
times,  there  were  four  evaporators  in  use.  The  same  remarks  as  to  the 
fires  on  the  15-knot  test  apply  to  this  test.  Fires  were  very  easily 
worked;  the  coke  broke  up  easy;  clinker  was  not  very  hard;  brij^ht 
level  fires  from  6  to  8  inches  thick  and  sometimes  thicker  were  carried, 
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and  the  CO,  was  generally  hieh.  After  running  40  hours  it  was  found 
there  were  but  3  tons  of  Matanuska  coal  left,  so  the  test  was 
considered  completed  after  40  hours. 

7.  GENERAL. 

...  • 

The  Matanuska  coal  was  deUvered  by  the  steamship  company  to 
the  coaling  plant  at  the  navy  yard,  Puget  Sound,  where  it  was  stowed 
under  cover.  At  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  Marylandj  it  was  still 
sacked.  Some  of  the  sacks  had  become  rotten,  and  a  little  coal  had 
been  spilled  on  the  floor  of  the  dock.  The  coal  was  inspected  by  the 
officers  of  the  board  and  the  assistants  in  the  engineering  department. 
It  was  found  to  be  very  slack,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  data  sheet;  also, 
it  was  very  dry.  There  were  very  few  l\mi]>s  larger  than  a  man's  fist. 
A  large  workup  party  imder  Ensign  Bowden  was  sent  to  the  coal 
sheds  to  load  uie  coal  on  lighters.  Every  bag  was  weighed  and 
spread  out  for  inspection.  All  extraneous  matter  observed  was 
picked  out.  There  was  very  little  slate,  not  over  200  pounds  being 
picked  out  of  the  whole  lot  of  586  tons.  About  40  tons  was  laid  aside 
and  screened  into  two  sizes;  that  which  would  go  through  a  quarter- 
inch  mesh  and  tiiat  which  would  not.  Of  the  former  there  was  about 
25  tons  and  of  the  latter  about  15  tons.  This  coal  was  burned  on 
successive  d^ys;  one  day  being  devoted  to  the  slack  and  a  part  of 
another  day  to  the  lump.  The  slack  appeared  to  bum  better  than 
the  Itunp,  and  the  reason  will  be  seen  in  the  chemical  analyses  sheet 
attachea.  When  the  lighters  were  filled  they  were  towed  alongside 
the  ship  and  the  coal  was  stowed  in  bimkers,  which  had  been  pre- 
viously swept  clean.  During  the  test  there  was  no  evidence  of  any 
Sases  being  given  off  the  coaL  Dtiring  the  loading,  in  order  to  avoid 
ust,  the  coal  was  thoroughly  wet  down,  but  even  with  this  precau- 
tion, it  was  very  dusty.  The  noticeable  characteristic  of  this  coal 
is  its  friability.  Lumps  pulverize  very  easily.  This  accounts  for  the 
chemical  analysis,  which  shows  the  slack  to  contain  less  extraneous 
matter  than  ftie  lump.    It  will  be  seen  that  the  coal  being  friable 

gowders  very  easily,  while  the  lump  contains  more  or  less  shwe  and  is 
ard.  In  this  respect  the  coal  shows  a  marked  difference  from  the 
Bering  River  coal,  where  the  lumps  contained  a  small  per  cent  of 
extraneous  matter  while  the  slack-  contained  about  30  per  cent. 
Before  loading  the  lighters  samples  at  random  were  taken  from  the 
pile.  These  were  sia^  into  slack,  buckwheat,  and  lump,  and  were 
taken  to  the  chemist  for  analysis  as  to  ash.  These  samples  contained 
from  6  to  10  per  cent  of  ash,  and  on  accoimt  of  this  snowing  it  was 
decided  that  nothing  further  than  hand  cleaning  woidd  be  necessary. 

8.   PHYSICAL  AND   CHEBnCAL  CHABACTEBISTICS. 

Moisture. — There  was  apparently  no  free  moisture  on  inspection 
before  loading.  This  coal  was  stowed  in  a  dry  place  and  was  ex- 
tremely dry  and  dusty.  Density  40.3  cubic  feet  per  ton  dongside  and 
39.8  cubic  feet  per  ton  at  coal  dock. 

Sample. — The  laboratory  sample  was  obtained  by  taking  a  shovelful 
out  of  every  fifth  bag  as  it  came  on  board  the  lighter.  This  was 
bagged  and  stowed  in  a  dry  place.  There  were  about  50  bags  in  this 
pile.    On  the  day  the  laboratory  samples  were  taken  these  bags  were 
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dumped  out  and  the  pile  thoroughly  mixed.  As  this  pile  was  about 
5  tons  in  weight  it  was  reduced  and  every  fifth  shovelful  saved.  It 
was  again  quartered  and  then  quartered  a^ain.  This  gave  a  325- 
poimcT sample,  which  was  taken  on  board  ^ip  and  then  quartered 
and  pulverized  until  there  was  a  proper  amoimt  for  chemical  analyses 
and  shipment  to  the  Bureau  of  oteam  Engineering  and  the  Bureau 
of  Mines. 

General  sample. — Results  of  analyses  are  as  follows: 

PeroQOt. 

Moisture 0.73 

On  dry  baeis: 

Volatile  combustible  matter 20. 29 

Fixed  carbon ,. 69.32 

Ash 10.39 

Sulphur 49 


Slack. 

Buck- 
wheat. 

Moisture 

Percent. 
0.76 

20.96 
70.85 
8.19 

Pereeni. 
0.65 

20.23 
70.50 
0.28 

Per  cetrt. 
0.08 

On  dry  basis: 

Volatile  combustible  matter 

19.47 

Fixed  carbon 

65.19 

Affh ...,. 

16.84 

Analyses  by  Mr.  North,  yard  ohemist,  navy  yard,  Puget  Sound.  ^ 

A  sizing  sample  of  786  pounds  was  obtained  which  gave  the 
following: 

Lump,  which  would  not  go  through  a  one-half-inch  mesh  screen, 
17.7  per  cent,  139  pounds. 

Buckwheat,  which  would  not  go  through  a  one-quarter-inch  mesh 
screen,  12.1  per  cent,  196  poun(£. 

Slack,  which  would  ^o  through  a  one-quarter-inch  mesh  screen, 
70.2  per  cent,  551  pounds. 

Slate:  There  were  no  impurities  in  this  coal  of  any  consequence. 
Little  or  no  slate  could  be  found. 

Calorific  value:  This  could  not  be  obtained. 

Smoke:  This  coal  makes  some  smoke,  considerably  more  than 
Bering  River  and  about  the  same  amount  as  Pocahontas. 

Indicator  cards  were  taken  once  an  hour  during  the  fidl  power  test 
and  once  a  watch  during  the  other  tests.  The  horsepower  foxmd 
agreed  with  the  curves  of  the  horsepower  on  board  for  the  20-knot 
test,  but  the  15-knot  test  and  10-knot  test  appeared  to  be  somewhat 
under  that  generally  foxmd  for  that  of  15  and  10  knots.  The  in- 
dicators are  old  and  the  results  obtained  were  irregular. 

9.   CONCLUSION  OF  TEST. 

At  the  conclusion  of  each  test  an  inspection  of  the  boilers  was 
made.  No  warpmg  or  overheating  occurred  during  the  four-hour 
fuU-power  nm.  During  the  15-knot  test  the  uptakes  of  No.  7  boiler 
were  warped  a  little.  In  the  uptakes  of  No.  13  boiler  there  were  10 
rivets  pulled  out  and  the  uptake  door  sprung  a  little.  A  few  panel 
doors  on  the  boilers  show  signs  of  some  of  the  insxdation  being  burnt 
out.  From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  this  coal  has  no  bad  effects 
on  the  boilers  or  uptakes.    There  were  no  other  casualties. 
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There  were  seven  ^ate  bars  renewed  during  the  port  test. 

10.  The  work  of  this  test  has  been  entered  mto  by  the  officers  and 
men  concerned  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm.  No  efiFort  has  been 
spared  to  obtain  the  best  residts.  All  other  ship  work  has  he&a  made 
secondary  to  the  coal  test.  The  machinery  and  boilers  of  the  Mary- 
land  fimctioned  perfectly  during  all  these  tests. 

11.  Mr.  S.  B.  Fla^,  engineer  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  was  present 
in  the  firerooms  dunng  these  tests. .  He  did  much  to  assist  the  diip's 
force  in  working  fires,  and  instructing  the  firemen  in  the  best  methods 
of  obtaining  emcient  combustion  of  this  coal.  The  board  is  also 
indebted  to  Mr.  Flagg  for  advice  and  assistance  in  compiling  the  data 
of  this  report. 

12.  Coal  account — 

Receipts:  Tons. 

(a)  By  invoice 686. 00 

(b)  By  weight 685.70 

?c)  By  tally 683.00 

(a)  By  bunker  estimate 574.00 

Expenditures:  i        n^ 

(a)  Loss  in  handling  (due  to  fineness) 12. 000 

(6)  Priming  and  preparatory  to  port  test 4. 000 

U)  Port  test » 116. 185 

(d)  Priming  and  preparatory  to  four-hour  test 45. 000 

U)  Four-hour  test '  85. 849 

{f\  Coming  to  anchor 8.000 

&)  Priming  and  preparatory  to  15-knot  test 19.000 

Ui)  Fifteen-knot  test » 161. 112 

m  Preparatory  and  cleaning  fires  for  10-knot  test 8.000 

(j)  Ten-knot  test » 120.582 

Total 579.728 

Difference 6.272 

On  hand,  about 3.000 

Bunker  estimate,  inspection  of  bunkers: 

Before  test 674.000 

After  port  test 450.000 

After  four-hour  test 328.000 

After  15-knot  test 120.000 

After  10-knot  test 3.000 

13.  After  investigating  and  reconciling  all  data  the  board  submits 
the  following  tables  of  comparisons  with  Pocahontas,  Bering  River, 
and  Matanuska  coals. 

Chemical  comparison  of  eoal. 

IStfiiiilesofwlilob  the  analysM  are  given  bdow  were  taken  from  Pooahantai  and  Bering  Rivtfooalatefted 

by  U.  S.  8.  Maryland  in  1913.] 


Name. 

Moisture. 

Volatiles. 

Fixed 
carbon. 

Aah. 

Sulphur. 

Britiah 

thennal 

units. 

Pooahootas 

2.5 
2.4 
l.« 
1.7 
3.6 
1.0 
.73 

19.2 
19.0 
17.7 
16.7 
16.3 
17.6 
20.29 

74.6 
74.6 
61.9 
69.9 
68.8 
69.9 
69.32 

6.2 
6.4 
30.4 
23.4 
24.9 
12:6 
10.39 

0.76 
.65 
.65 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.49 

14, 609 

Do 

14,600 

BeringBlvw 

12,180 

Do 

11,740 

Do!::                          : 

11,410 

.     Do 

13  484 

Mataanaka 

C) 

1  These  quantities  by  oareful  tally  or  actual  weight.   Other  figures  by 
*  No  apparatus  ayailablo  for  maldng  this  determination. 
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8  TBSTS  OF  MATANXTSKA  GOAL  70B  KAVAL  SHIPS. 

I 

Analyses  of  Pocahcmtas  and  Bering  River  coals  supplied  by  Bureau 
of  Steam  Elngineering.  Sample  oi  Matanuska  coal  are  taken  as 
herein  described.  Analyses  oi  Matanuska  coal  by  Mr.  North,  nary 
yard  chemist,  Puget  Sound. 

CidilefMt 
DenaitieB:  IMrtou. 

PocahontBfl,  avenge 42.16 

Bering  River,  average 89 .  83 

'    .avenge 40.30 

Ccmpanton  of  port  contumpHan, 

PORT  TBST  OF  SEVEN  DAYS. 


Coal. 

Total 
tons. 

OalloDB 
watar 
•▼apo- 
lated. 

OaUons 
evapo- 
rated par 
pound 
ofooaL 

Aah. 

Effl- 
ateooy. 

FofnhontiM. 

94.391 
136.891 
lift.  186 

348,610 
94^783 

L177 
.811 
1.178 

Per  ant, 
11.04 
36.6 
16.8 

P«roMf; 
100 

"kirhwTii^ 

68.« 

MAtaniiikn > 

90l6 

Four-hour  forced-draft  tut,  speed  SO  knots. 


Goal. 

4iL 

tons 
burned. 

Pwcnt- 
a«of 
ash. 

(8) 

Smoke 
by  scale. 

(4) 

Knots 
per  ton. 

(6) 
I.H.P. 

Pounds 
I.  fffp. 

(7) 
Stsaminf 
radhuu 

(8) 

?Qoeiiontaf    xx 

76.778 

8.8 
38.87 
18.67 

S.4 
1.6 
2.8 

1.042 
.602 
.982 

20,700 
20,700 
20,700 

2.077 
4.309 
2.8224 

2,268.7 

100.0 

d«taigRJb«r> 

KatSirtK    . 

2,000.8 

sai 

Fifteenrknot  test,  24  hours. 


Coal. 

tons 
burned. 

(8) 
Snwke 
by  scale. 

(4) 

Knots 
per  ton. 

(6) 
I.  H.  P. 

Pounds 
I.fi'p. 

(7) 
Steaming 
radias. 

(8) 
efflelen^. 

Pooshootas 

16a  12 
848.44 
167.212 

7.6 
86.0 
14.60 

1.26 

.60 
1.99 

2.898 
1.048 
2.29 

6,760 

2.0768 
4.74«» 
2.1789 

4,980.1 
2,280.7 
4,926.6 

loao 

BerinEBivsr 

46.S 

VAtannska 

99.9 

Tenrhnot  test,  40  hours. 


Coal. 

T<rittl 

tons 

burned. 

T^u 

•s." 

(3) 

Smoke 
by  scale. 

(4) 

Knots 
per  ton. 

(5) 
1.  H.  P. 

Pounds 

i.rp. 

(7) 
StMmIng 
radius. 

(8) 
Averaci 
effldw^. 

Faoahontas 

114.487 
118.  aB8 

10.6 
16.67 

1.18 
1.86 

3.496 
8.378 

2,184 
2,160 

3.008 
8.0886 

7,186.6 
7,264.7 

100.0 

liitannska 

10L9 

>  During  this  test  speed  of  20  knots  ooold  not  be  obtained. 

NoTK.^Hofaepow€r  taken  from  standardisation  curres:  all  entries  adjusted  to  uniform  lengths  of  t 
and  thesame  speed. 
Theflgureslaooki   . 
Irela&vedinsitles. 
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TB8TB  OF  ICATAJrUBKA  COAL  FOB  NAVAL  8HtP£k  9 

14.  The  board  finds  tiiat  this  sample  of  Matanuska  coal  tested  is 
suitable  in  every  respect  for  use  in  the  naval  service. 

Philip  Andrews. 
Oaftam^  United  SiaUs  Navy. 
Milton  S.  Davis. 
LieuUnemt,  Umied  States  Navy. 

H.  E.  Eats. 
Lieutemmt,  United  States  Navy. 

W-  O.  HSNBY, 

Ensign,  Umted  States  Navy,  Recorder. 

(FiratlkidOENnMDt.] 

From:  Commanding  officer,  U.  S.  S.  Maryland. 
To:  Secretarv  of  the  Navy. 
Forwarded. 

Philip  Andrews. 
Captain^  Umted  States  Navy. 
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20  TESTS  OF   MATANUSKA  COAL  FOR   NAVAL  SHIPS. 

U.  S.  S.  ^^Mabtland." 
Fintday, 

4  a.  M.  TO  0.40  p.  M.,  NOV.  7,  1914. 
Wfttoh, 4  to 8a.m.;  8 to  12 noon;  12 to 4 p.m.;  4  to 8 p.m.   Coal: 


Oas  analysis,  per  cent. 

Boaer. 

T«|t. 

TiniB. 

CO,. 

COtand 

0. 

COtand 

Oand 

CO. 

CO. 

BenMrka. 

4J0 

12.6 
12.0 

las 

ILO 
11.6 
11.2 
12.4 
12.4 
12.0 
12.6 
11.8 
12.4 
13.0 

9.8 
11.2 
11.8 
12.0 
12.4 
11.6 
11.2 
12.4 
10.6 
11.0 
•  11.4 
12.0 
12.0 
11.2 
12.0 
11.4 
11.6 
13.0 
10.2 
13.0 
11.6 
12.2 
11.2 
12.8 
12.2 
11.0 

8.2 
11.2 

8.8 

8.6 

19.0 
18.8 
18.6 
10.0 
19.0 
18.4 
18.6 
18.4 
18.6 
18.0 
17.8 
18.0 
19.0 
18.6 
19.2 
18.6 
18.2 
18.2 
18.4 
17.6 
18.4 
18.4 
16.8 
17.2 
19.0 
19.0 
18.6 
18.2 
17.8 
17.4 
18.6 
16.6 
18.0 
17.6 
18.2 
18.6 
18.8 
18.6 
17.8 
16.2 
17.8 
15.4 
15.2 

6.4 

?:l 

8.0 
7.4 
7.2 
6.2 
6.0 
6.6 
5.4 
6.0 
5.6 
6.0 
8.8 
8.0 
6.8 
6.2 
5.8 
6.8 
6.4 
6.0 
8.8 
5.8 
5.8 
7.0 
7.0 
7.4 
6.6 
6.4 
5.8 
5.6 
6.4 
5.0 
6.0 
6.0 
7.4 
6.0 
6.4 
6.8 
6.0 
6.6 
6.6 
6.6 

19.4 
19.0 
19.0 
19^0 
19.0 
18.6 
19.0 
18.8 
18.6 
20.2 
19.4 
20.2 
19.4 
19.0 
19.2 
19.2 
20.0 
18.2 
19.0 
19.0 
19.0 
18.4 
19.6 
19.0 
19.0 
19.0 
18.6 
18.8 
18.2 
19.2 
19.4 
17.0 
19.0 
18.8 
19.0 
19.0 
18.8 
18.6 
18.4 
17.4 
17.0 
14.6 
11.6 

.4 
.2 
.2 
.0 
.0 
.2 
.4 
.4 
.0 

2.2 
.6 

2.2 
.4 
.4 
.0 
.6 

1.8 
.0 
.4 
.4 
.6 
.0 

2.8 

1.8 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.2 
.4 
.8 
.8 
.4 

1.0 

1.2 
.6 
.4 
.0 
.0 
.6 

1.2 
.8 
.8 

3.6 

8 

g 
8 

8 
8 

20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
25 
25 
80 
20 
20 
25 
20 
15 
75 
15 
15 
15 
30 
30 
30 
30 
80 
30 
30 
80 
15 
15 
15 
15 
80 
80 
80 
30 
30 
.  80 
20 
40 
20 
20 

Grabsampla. 
Do. 

4.40 

6.00 

Do. 

6.20 

Do. 

6.40 

Do. 

(J.0O 

Do. 

(J.20 

Do. 

6.40 

Do. 

7.00 

Do. 

7.25 

Do. 

7.50 

Do. 

8J0 

Do. 

8.40 

Do. 

9.00 

Do. 

9.25 

Do. 

0.45 

Do. 

10.00 

Do. 

11.16 

Dampflriop* 
Grabsampb. 
Do. 

11.80 

11.46 

12.00 

Do. 

12.30 

Do. 

1.00 

■    Do. 

1.30 

Do. 

2.00 

Do. 

2.30 

Do. 

8.00 

Do. 

3.30 

Do. 

4.00 

Do. 

4.15 

Do. 

4.30 

Do. 

4.45 

Do. 

6.00 

Do. 

6.30 

Do. 

(j.OO 

Do. 

«.30 

Do. 

7.00 

Do. 

7J0 

Do. 

8.00 

Do. 

8.20 

Cleaning  first. 

9.00 

Do. 

0.20 

Grab  sample. 

9.40 

Do. 

9.40  P.  M.,  NOV.  7,  TO  4  A.  M.,  NOV.  8,  1914. 
Watoh,  8  to  12  m.;  12  to  4  a.  m.   Coal:  Matanmfca. 


10.00 

9.8 
10.0 

8.4 
11.8 
11.8 
12.0 
13.4 
1L8 
11.4 
13.4 
12.0 
11.8 
12.0 
11.6 
10.4 

16.6 
16.2 
16.0 
18.2 
18.2 
16.6 
18.8 
18.6 
19.6 
18.4 
18.0 
19.0 
19.2 
18.8 
19.4 

6.8 
6.8 
6.6 
6.4 
6.4 
4.6 
6.4 
6.8 
8.2 
5.0 
6.0 
7.2 
7.2 
7.2 
0.0 

14.4 
17.2 
15.2 
18.8 
18.8 
17.0 
19.2 
19.0 
19.8 
18.4 
18.2 
19.0 
19.6 
19.2 
19.4 

Z2 
1.0 
.2 
.6 
.6 
.4 
.4 
.4 
.2 
.0 
.2 
.0 
.4 
.4 
.0 

8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 

20 
20 

90 
90 
90 
10 
30 
60 
90 
90 
30 
25 
20 
15 
20 

Oiabsampto. 

10.20 

Do. 

10.40 

Do. 

11.00 

Do. 

11.30 

Do. 

11.40 

Do. 

12.19 

Do. 

1.10 

Do. 

1.30 

Do. 

IJjO 

Do. 

2.90 

Do. 

2.46 

Do. 

3.05 

Do. 

3.20 

Do. 

3.40 

Do. 

Average.. 

11.5 

18.1 

6.58 

18.51 

.44 
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U.  S.  8.  "Mabtland''— Continued.  . 
Second  day. 

4  A.  II.,  NOV.  8,  TO  4  A.  M.,  NOV.  9,  1914. 
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Gas  analjdB,  per  cent. 

Bofler. 

T^st. 

TtaDB. 

CO,. 

CO^«d 

O. 

COtand 
Oand 
CO. 

CO. 

Remarks. 

4.00 

11.0 
12.4 
12.0 
12.2 
10.0 
10.2 
11.8 
11.0 
11.4 
11.6 
12.0 
10.0 
11.2 
12.0 
12.0 
11.4 
10.0 
11.8 
11.2 
11.4 
10.4 
9.8 
11.6 
10.6 
11.8 
10.0 
11.8 
13.4 
12.8 
10.0 
12.2 
13.0 
10.0 
12.0 
9.4 
10.8 
10.0 
11.6 
12.4 
12.2 
9.8 
11.4 
9.6 
9.8 
9.4 
9.6 
11.2 
10.0 
10.8 
9.4 

18.0 
19.0 
18.0 
18.4 
19.6 
19.0 
17.4 
19.4 
18.8 
18.8 
18.6 
19.6 
19.2 
18.2 
19.0 
18.6 
19.4 
18.8 
18.0 
17.6 
18.2 
17.6 
17.2 
18.0 
18.4 
17.8 
18.8 
19.0 
18.8 
19.2 
17.0 
17.8 
19.0 
19.2 

ia8 

17.4 

16.6 

17.8 

18.4 

19.4   i 

19.2 

19.6 

17.8 

18.4 

190 

18.0 

19.2 

18.0 

18.6 

18.0 

7.0 
6.6 
6.0 
6.2 
9.6 
8.8 
6.6 
8.4 
7.4 
7.2 
6.6 
9.6 
8.0 
6.2 
7.0 
7.2 
9.4 
7.0 
6.8 
6.2 
7.8 
7.8 
5.6 
7.4 
6.6 
7.8 
7.0 
5.6 
6.0 
9.2 
4.8 
4.8 
9.0 
7.2 
9.4 
6.6 
6.6 
6.2 
6.0 
7.2 
9.4 
8.2 
8.2 
8.6 
9.6 
8.4 
8.0 
8.0 
7.8 
8.6 

18.4 
19.2 

18.6 
18.4 
19.6 
19.4 
18.6 
19.4 
19.6 
18.8 
18.8 
19.6 
19.4 
18.6 
19.8 
18.6 
19.6 
18.8 
18.6 
18.6 
18.4 
17.6 
18.2 
18.4 
19.0 
18.4 
18.2 
19.4 
18.8 
19.4 
18.0 
18.8 
19.2 
19.2 
18.8 
18.0 
18.2 
18.2 
18.6 
19.4 
19.2 
19.6 
18.2 
^     18.4 

.4 

.2 
.6 
.0 
vO 
.4 

1.2 
.0 
.8 
.0 
.2 
.0 
.2 
.4 
.8 
.0 
.2 
.0 
.6 

1.0 
.2 
.0 

1.0 
.4 
.6 
.6 
.4 
.4 
.0 
.4 

1.0 

1.0 
.2 
.0 
.0 
.6 

1.6 
.4 
.2 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.6 
.0 

8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
^ 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 

MhtuUi. 
20 
30 
30 
15 
15 
30 

30 
30 
30 
15 
25 
30 
20 
20 
40 
30 
30 
30 
30 
80 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 

Qrab  sample. 
Do. 

4^ 

5.00 

Do. 

6.15 

Do. 

6.00 

Do. 

0.30 

Do. 

7.00 

Do. 

7J0 

Do. 

%S30 

Do. 

8.30 

Do. 

9.00 

Do. 

9,15 

After  deanlni^flra. 
Qrab  sample. 
Do. 

9.40 

10.10 

uuo 

Do. 

1050 

Do. 

11.30 

Do. 

12.00 

Do. 

12.90 

Do. 

1X0 

Do. 

1^ 

Do. 

2X» 

Do. 

2.30 

Do. 

3.00 

Do. 

3.30 

Do. 

4X0 

Do. 

4^) 

Do. 

5X0 

Do. 

5.30 

Do. 

6X0 

Do. 

6X0 

Do. 

7X0 

Do. 

7xo::::::.:::: 

Do. 

8.00 

Do. 

8X0 

Cleaning  firs. 

Orab  sample. 

Do. 

9.00 

9.30 

laoo 

Do. 

10X0 

Do. 

11.00 

Do. 

11X0 

Do. 

12.00 

Do. 

12X0 

After  cleaning  fire. 
Orab  sample. 
Do. 

1.00 

1.30... 

2.00 

18.2 
19.2 
18.2 
18.8 
18.4 

.2 
.0 
.2 
.2 
.4 

Do. 

2.30 

Do. 

3.S:.;; ::;... 

Do. 

8X0 

Do. 

4.00 

Do. 

ATwage.. 

11.07 

18.46 

7.42 

18.79 

.33 

1 

1 
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.    U.  S.  6.  ''MABYI.AND?'— CoBtiBued. 

NOV.  9  Aiq>  10. 19H, 
W«toli,4to8a.nL  8tol2noaii;Uloip.  m.;4lo8p.ii^;8tol2iB.;Uto4«piik    CmO: 


Oas  analysis,  pet  oent. 

BoflflT. 

Test. 

Tim^ 

CO^ 

COsand 

0. 

COiaod 

O  and 

CO. 

CO. 

IUm«*a. 

4^ 

10.4 

11.4 
11.8 
10.0 
10.8 
11.0 

9.8 
12.5 
11.8 
11.0 
12.0 
12.0 
13.8 
12.4 
11.5 
11.0 

9.5 
12.0 
12.2 
11.5 
10.4 
11.5 
11.4 
10.8 
11.2 

9.8 
10.5 
10.5 
11.8 
12.4 
12.0 

9.5 
10.4 
12.0 
10.8 
10.5 
10.0 

18.8 

19.0 
19.4 
19.5 
l(b8 
17.5 
18.8 
18.5 
18.0 
19.0 
19.2 
18.0 
18.0 
18.8 
18.4 
19.2 
19.0 
18.5 
18.8 
17.0 
17.4 
17.2 
18.0 
17.0 
17.4 
17.0 
18.4 
19.0 
18.4 
19.8 
19.4 
20.0 
18.6 
17.2 
18.0 
18.4 
19.2 

7.4 

7.5 
7.5 
9.5 
9.0 
7.5 
9.0 
5.0 
5.2 
8.0 
7.2 
5.0 
4.2 
6.4 
5.8 
8.2 
9.4 
5.5 
5.5 
5.4 
7.0 
5.5 
5.5 
5.2 
5.2 
7.2 
7.8 
9.5 
5.5 
5.4 
7.4 
11.4 
8.2 
6.0 
7.2 
7.8 
9.2 

19.0 

19.0 
19.8 
19.5 
19.8 
18.8 
18.8 
19.0 
18.2 
19.0 
19.8 
18.4 
18.4 
18.8 
19.0 
19.4 
19.0 
18.5 
18.8 
17.0 
18.0 
18.4 
18.5 
18.2 
18.2 
17.8 
18.4 
19.0 
18  0 
19.8 
19.4 
20.0 
18.6 
18.5 
18.0 
18.8 
19.4 

.2 

.0 
.4 
.0 
.0 
.2 
.0 
.4 
.2 
.0 
.5 
.4 
.4 
.0 
.5 
.2 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.5 

1.2 
.5 

1.2 
.8 
.8 
.0 
.0 
.2 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 

1.4 
.0 
.4 
.2 

8 

Minute*. 
30 

30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
80 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
80 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
80 
80 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 

Dampen  thre»4oarths 
""do. 

5.00 

5.30 

Do. 

6.00 

Do. 

5.30 

Do. 

7.00 

Do. 

7.30 

Do. 

8.00 

Do. 

8.80 

After  cleaolDf  lira. 
Gcab  sample. 
Do. 

9.00 

9.30 

laoo 

Do. 

10.30 

Do. 

11.00 

Do. 

11.30 

Do. 

12.00 

Do. 

12.30 

Do. 

l.QO 

Do. 

1.S:;::::::::: 

Do. 

2.00 

Do. 

2.30 

Do. 

8.00 

Do. 

8.30 

Do. 

4.00 

Do. 

4.30 

Do. 

5.00 

Do. 

5.30 

Do. 

5.00 

Do. 

5.30 

Do. 

7.00.::.:...:.. 

Do. 

7.30 

Do. 

8.00 

Ckaaingflva. 

8.30 

Onh  mmplt. 

9.00 

Do. 

9.30 

Do. 

10.00 

Do. 

10.30 

Do. 

11.00 

Blowing    tabes    and 

hauling  soot  boiyes. 
Qrabsampleu 

11.30 

12.2 
lfi.5 
10.8 
10.5 
9.2 
9.5 
U.5 
10.2 
11.0 
11.5 

18.0 
18.8 
19.5 
20.0 
18.8 
19.0 
18.4 
18.2 
17.8 
17.8 

6.8 
5.2 
8.8 
9.4 
9.5 
9:i 
5.8 
8.0 
6.8 
5.2 

18.2 
18.8 
19.5 
20.0 
18.8 
19.4 
18.5 
18.5 
18.4 
18.0 

.2 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.4 
.2 
.4 
.5 
.2 

30 
30 
30 
30 
3D 
30 
30 
30 
30 
80 

12.00 

Do. 

12.30 

Do. 

i.oS;:;:;.::::. 

Do. 

1.80 

Do. 

2.00 

Do. 

2.30 

Do. 

8.00 

Do. 

8,30 

Do. 

4.00 

Do. 

Ayonge.. 

11.16 

18.64 

7.41 

18.78 

.28 
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Gas  analysis,  per  oent. 

Bote. 

Twt. 

Tto^ 

CO,. 

GO,  and 
O. 

O. 

COsaad 
Oand 
CO. 

CO. 

Bamarks. 

4JS0 

lao 

11.4 

12.6 
10.6 
11.8 
10.4 
11.4 
10.2 
8.8 
12.8 
12.0 
12.0 
11.8 

12.2 
10.0 
10.0 
U.0 
11.6 
ILO 

ia4 

12.0 
11.4 
10.0 
10.4 
11.2 
8.8 
10.0 

11.2 
10.4 
U.0 
11.8 
10.0 
10.4 
9.0 
9.2 

12.2 
12.4 
11.0 
12.6 
U.O 
12.0 
12.2 
11.6 
12.0 
12.4 
11.4 

18.8 
19.0 

17.6 
18.0 
17.0 
16.6 
17.0 
16.8 
16.0 
18.8 
18.6 
10.0 
19.2 

19.4 
19.2 
18.6 
18.0 
17.6 
17.2 
17.0 
17.6 
17.8 
17.6 
18.0 
17.8 
18.2 
17.6 

17.6 
17.2 
10.0 
18.8 
16.4 
17.6 
18.6 
19.0 

18.6 
18.8 
18.4 
18.4 
17.4 
17.2 
18.4 
17.2 
18.0 
17.6 
18.2 

8.8 
7.6 

6.0 
8.6 
6.2 
6.2 
6.6 
6.6 
7.8 
6.0 
6.6 
7.0 
7.4 

7.2 
9.2 
8.6 
7.0 
6.0 
6.2 
6.6 
6.6 
6.4 
7.6 
7.6 
6.6 
9.4 
7.0 

6.2 

6.8 

9.0 

7.0. 

6.4 

7.2 

9.6 

9.8 

6.4 
6.4 
7.4 
6.8 
6.4 
6.2 
6.2 
5.6 
6.0 
5.2 
6.8 

19.0 
19.0 

17.6 
18.2 
18.0 
17.2 
18.0 
17.2 
17.0 
10.0 
19.0 
19.0 
19.2 

19.6 
19.2 
19.4 
18.0 
18.0 
17.2 
17.6 
17.8 
18.2 
17.8 
18.0 
17.8 
19.2 
17.8 

17.8 
17.4 
19.0 
19.0 
17.2 
17.6 
18.6 
19.0 

19.0 
19.0 
18.6 
18.8 
18.0 
17.8 
18.4 
18.2 
18.0 
18.0 
18.6 

.2 
.0 

.0 
.0 

1.0 
.6 

1.0 
.4 

1.0 
.2 
.4 
.0 
.0 

.2 
.0 
.8 
.0 
.4 
.0 
.6 
.2 
.4 
.2 
.0 
.0 
1.0 
.2 

.2 
.2 
.0 
.2 
.8 
.0 
.0 
.0 

.4 

.2 
.2 
.4 
.6 
.6 
.0 
1.0 
.0 
.4 
.2 

8 
8 

8 

MiMUet. 
30 
30 

80 
30 
30 
30 
30 
80 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 

30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
80 
30 

30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
80 

80 
80 

31 
30 

30 

Grab  sample. 
ClaaiilDg  flea  at  4J0 

and  6.80. 

Grab8aii4»le. 

Do. 

5U)0 

6w80 

6.00 

7.00 

Do. 

7jao 

Do. 

8.00 

Do. 

8.30 

Do. 

9.60 

Cleaning  flrw. 
Grab  sample. 
Do. 

laoo 

ia80 

U.60 

11.80 

Do. 
Under  forced  draft, 
11.30. 
Do. 

12.00 

12.30 

Do. 

1.00 

Do. 

1.30 

Do. 

2J0O 

Do. 

2.80 

Do. 

3.00 

Blewers  secured  at  8. 

3^ 

Grab  sample. 
Do. 

4.00 

4J0 

Do. 

6.00 

Do. 

6J0 

Do. 

6.00 

Do. 

6.80 

Dampers    ap    flu«e- 

fourths. 

Grab  sample. 

Do. 

7.00 

7.30 

8.00 

Do. 

8.30 

aHs?.sKr** 

8.00 

9.30 

Dai^napon»4Mlt 

10.00 

1Q.30 

Dampen  and  asl^p^M 

Gra%' sample. 
Do. 

ILOO 

U.30 

sS::;:::::::: 

Do. 

12.30 

Do. 

1.00 

Do. 

1.30 

DOb 

2.00 

Do^ 

2.30 

Do! 

3.00 

Do. 

8.30 

Do. 

4.00 

Do. 

Avengo.. 

11.11 

17.98 

6.98 

19.71 

.81 
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24  TESTS  OF   MATANUSKA  COAL  FOR   NAVAL  SHIPS. 

U.  B.  S.  "  Maryland  "—Continued. 
FifOi  day, 

NOV.  HAND  13, 1914. 
Wttoh  4  to  8  a.  m.;  8  to  13  noon;  13  to  4  p.  m.;  4  to  8  p.  m.;  8  to  13  m.;  13  to  4  a.  m.   Goal:  Matanqika. 


Gas  analysis,  per  oent. 

Boiler. 

Test. 

>* 

Time. 

COt. 

CDs  and 

O. 

COsand 

Oand 

CO. 

CO. 

Remarks. 

4.30 

11.4 
13.0 
11.0 
13.4 
13.6 
13.0 
13.8 
13.8 
10.2 

11.4 
0.6 

8.0 
10.3 
11.8 
13.3 
12.6 
10.3 
10.3 
13.4 
10.0 
11.0 
11.3 
12.2 

0.8 
11.6 
12.6 
13.0 
10.6 
11.0 

10.4 
11.8 

17.6 
18.0 
17.6 
18.3 
17.8 
17.6 
18.0 
17.8 
10.0 

17.4 
19.0 

18,6 
18.3 
18.3 
17.6 
19.4 
18.8 
19.0 
18.3 
18.4 
17.0 
18.3 
17.8 
19.2 
17.6 
19.0 
19.4 
19.0 
18.6 

19.2 
18.8 

6.3 
6.0 
6.0 
6.8 
5.3 
5.6 
5.3 
5.0 
8.8 

6.0 
9.4 

10.6 

''*6.*4  ' 
5.4 
6.8 
8.6 
8.8 
5.8 
8.4 
6.0 
7.6 
5.6 
9.4 
6.0 
6.4 
7.4 
8.4 
7.6 

8.8 
7.0 

18.0 
18.3 
17.6 
18.3 
18.3 
18.6 
18.0 
18.0 
19.2 

17.4 
19.0 

18.6 
18.2 
18.2 
18.2 
19.8 
10.0 
19.0 
19.4 
19.0 
18.2 
10.4 
18.0 
19.2 
17.8 
19.2 
19.4 
19.0 
18.6 

19.4 
18.8 

.4 

.2 
.0 
.0 
.4 
1.0 
.0 
.2 
.2 

.0 
.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.6 

.4 

.2 

.0 

.8 

.6 
1.2 
L2 

.2 

.0 

.2 

.2 

.0 

.0 

.0 

■X- 

Mitmtet, 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 

80 
30 

80 
80 
,     30 
80 
30 
30 
80 
30 
30 
30 
30 
80 
30 
30 
30 
80 
30 
30 

80 
30 

Grab  sample. 
Do. 

5.00 

4.30 

Do. 

e.oo 

Do. 

6.30 

Do. 

7.00 

Do. 

7.30 

Do. 

8.00 

Do. 

JS;::::::.:.. 

Took    after    deanlnff 

fires. 
Grab  sample. 
Took    after    cleaning 

fires. 
Grab  sample. 
Do. 

9.00 

9.30 

10.00 

10.80 

11.00 

Do 

11.30 

Do! 

12.00     

Do 

12.30 

Cleaning  fires. 
Do. 

1.00» 

3.30 

Grab  sample. 
Cleaning  fires. 
Grab  sample. 
Do. 

4.00         

4.30 

5.00 

4.80 ,. 

Do! 

0.00 

Do. 

0.30 

Do. 

7.00 

Do. 

JiS:: :::;:.! 

Do! 

8.00 

Do. 

8.30 

Took    after    deanliif 

fire. 
Giab  sample. 
Do. 

9.00 

0.30 

10.00. 

Blowing    tubes    and 

hauling  soot  boxes. 
Grab  sample. 
Do. 

10.10 

13.3 
12.6 
11.8 

n.4 

13.8 

13.4 
13.3 
13.0 
13.2 
13.6 
12.6 
13.6 

18.2 
19.8 
17.6 
17.6 
18.8 

19.4 
19.3 
17.8 
17.4 
18.8 
17.4 
18.4 

6.0 
5.4 
5.6 
6.3 
6.0 

7.0 
7.0 
4.8 
5.3 
5.3 
4.8 
5.8 

18.4 
19.8 
17.8 
18.0 
18.8 

20.2 
19.4 
18.6 
18.0 
19.6 
18.6 
19.0 

.2 
.0 
.2 
.4 
.0 

.8 
.2 
.2 
.6 
.8 
1.2 
.6 

30 
30 
30 
30 
30 

80 
30 
80 
80 
80 
80 
30 

11.00 

11.30 

Do. 

12.00 

Do. 

13.30 

Dampers  and  ash  pans 

1.00 

1.30 

Grab  sample. 
Do. 

2.00 

2.30 :. 

Do. 

8.00 

Do. 

8.S:.:::::.::. 

Do. 

4.00 

Do. 

Avwuge.. 

11.68 

18.34 

6.49 

18.67 

.31 

1 1  p.  m.  to  8.80  p.  m.  changing  aohitioDs  In  pipettai. 
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TESTS  OP   MATANUSKA  COAL  FOR  NAVAL  SHIPS. 

n.  8.  S.  "Maryland"-— Continued. 
8ixA  day. 
NOV.  13  AND  w,  mi. 
Wstcli4to8a.m.;8tol3]ioon;lfto4p.  m.;  4  to 8 p. m.;  8  to  13  m.;  U to 4 a. m.   Coal: 


26 


Om  analjtli,  ptr  etnt. 

Bollir. 

Test. 

• 

TUm.      - 

CO.. 

CO^»d 

O. 

COtUid 

Oand 

CO. 

CO. 

.  TtmmtkM. 

4.80 

13.0 
11.6 
11.8 
11.6 
12.0 
11.8 
11.4 
10.8 
10.6 
10.4 
11.0 
11.0 
11.2 
13.0 
13.4 
11.8 
11.4 

11.6 

n.2 

12.3 
13.0 

10.2 
11.4 
11.6 
13.0 
13.3 
13.0 
11.3 
13.0 
11.6 
11.4 
11.3 
11.3 
11.8 
11.4 
11.3 

i?:8 

11.6 
13.3 
13.0 

11.0 
11.0 
ILO 
10.6 
13.0 
10.6 
11.3 

18.4 
18.4 
18.3 
10.0 
18.0 
18.0 
18.6 
17.0 
19.3 
19.6 
18.3 
19.0 
17.8 
17.6 
19.3 
18.0 
18.4 

10.0 
18.3 
18.2 
17.2 

16.8 
17.8 
18.2 
17.2 
18.6 
18.4 
10.0 
19.0 
18.2 
18.0 
17.2 
17.6 
18.2 
18.0 
17.6 
18.0 
17.8 
17.6 
18.0 
19.2 

18.8 
18.2 
17.8 
18.8 
18.4 
17.6 
17.4 

6.4 
6.8 
6.4 
7.4 
6.0 
6.2 
7.2 
6.2 
8.6 
9.2 
7.2 
8.0 
6.6 
5.6 
6.8 
6.2 
7.0 

7.4 
6.8 
6.0 
6.2 

6.6 
6.2 
6.0 
6.2 
6.4 
6.4 
7.8 
7.0 
6.8 
6.6 
6.0 
6.4 
6.4 
6.6 
6.4 
5.0 
6.8 
6.0 
5.8 
6.2 

7.8 
7.2 
6.8 
8.3 
6.3 
7.0 
6.3 

18.4 
18.4 
18.8 
19.3 
19.0 
18.4 
18.6 
19.0 
19.6 
19.6 
19.0 
19.3 
18.8 
18.6 
19.3 
18.4 
19.0 

19.0 
18.4 
18.6 
18.3 

18.0 
18.4 
18.6 
18.0 
18.8 
18.8 
19.4 
19.6 
18.8 
18.3 
18.6 
17.6 
19.6 
18.2 
17.6 
18.4 
18.0 
17.6 
18.4 
19.2 

18.8 
18.4 
18.0 
19.0 
18.8 
17.6 
18.0 

.0 

.0 

.6 

.2 
1.0 

.4 

.0 
3.0 

.4 

.0 

.8 

.2 

1.0* 
1.0 

.0 

.4 

.6 

.0 
.3 
.4 
1.0 

1.2 

.8 

.4 

.8 

.2 

.4 

.4 

.6 

.6 

.2 
1.4 

.0 
1.4 

.2 

.0 

.4 

.2 

.0 

.4 

.0 

.0 
.2 
.2 
.2 
.4 
.0 
.6 

|- 

Minmiei. 
80 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
80 
30 
30 
30 
80 
80 
30 
80 

30 
30 
30 
30 

30 
80 
80 
80 
80 
30 
30 
30 
30 
80 
30 
80 
80 
80 
80 
30 
80 
80 
80 
80 

80 
80 
80 
80 
80 
80 
80 

Ofmb  ample. 
Do. 

5.00 

8.30 , 

e.00 

Do. 
Do. 

6.30 

Do. 

7.00 

Do. 

7.30 

Do. 

8.00 

Do. 

8.30 

Do. 

9.00 .^ 

Do. 

0.30 

Do! 

10.00 

Do. 

10.30 

Dampen  down. 

11.00 

11.30 

dS: 

12.00 

Took    after    deanlnf 

file. 
Dampen  oneJialf  up. 

13.30 

1.00 

1.30 

2.00 

Do. 

2.80 

Blowen  were  runnJag 

from  2.36  to  3.40. 
Grab  sample. 
Do. 

8.00 

8.30 

4.00 

Do. 

4.30 

Do. 

5.00 

Do. 

5.30      

Do. 

6.00 

Do. 

6.80      

Do. 

7.00 

Do! 

7.30      

Do. 

8.00 

Do. 

8J0      

Do. 

9.00 

Blowinstobw. 
Grab  sample. 

Do! 

9^ 

10.00 

lOJO 

IIM 

Do. 

IIJ80 

Do. 

12M 

Do! 

12,80, .   

Took   aftsr  oMantag 

1.00 

lire. 
Do. 

L80 

Do. 

2,00 

Do. 

2.80 

Grab  sample. 

8.00 

Do. 

8.30 

Do. 

4.00 

Do. 

AT«ac*» 

a.  51 

18.18 

6.68 

18.73 

.45 

Digitized  by 
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26  TSaXB  OF  MATANTJSKA  COAL  FOB  NAVAL  SHIPS. 

U.  8.  S.  "Mabtlano"— OoDtinaed. 
SefmUkdaiy. 

HOY,  18  AND  14,  lOU. 
4t»8a.m.;S.tal3iiQao;iaio4p.iiu;  4  to 8 p. m,;  8  to  13 m. ;  Utoiium.  Cotl: 


• 

Qas  analysis,  per  cent. 

BoUer. 

Test. 

TIM. 

CO,. 

CO^««i 

0. 

CO. 

CO. 

WMiwrlri 

4^ 

11.0 

13.6 
12.0 
12.6 
12.6 
12.8 
12.4 
11,4 
10.6 
10.4 
10.4 
13.0 
12.0 
11.8 
18.2 
12.4 
10.6 
12.4 
12.6 

11.0 

10.6 
11.0 
9.4 
0.0 
12.0 
12.4 
12.0 
10.0' 
12.0 
12.2 
13.2 
12.4 
10.6 
11.4 
12.2 
12.0 
11.4 
10.8 
12:6 
12.8 
10.6 
11.2 
12.2 

10.0 
19.2 
10.2 
19.0 
18.4 
18.6 
19.0 
17.2 
16.8 
16.4 
18.0 
18.2 
18.6 
17.4 
18.4 
18.2 
17.4 
17.8 
18.0 

17.6  * 

17.6 

17.0 

19.2 
19.0 
19.0 
19.0 
18.6 
19.0 
18.8 
18.4 
18.0 
19.8 
18.0 
19.2 
17.0 
17.8 
17.4 
18.6 
17.8 
18.4 
18.8 
18.8 
19.4 
18.4 
18.6 

8.0 
6.6 
7.2 
6.4 
6.8 
5.8 
6.6 
5.8 
6.2 
6.0 
7.4 
5.2 
6.0 
6.6 
6.2 
5.8 
6.8 
5.4 
5.4 

4.6 
5.8 
6.0 

8.6 
8.0 
9.6 
10.0 
6.6 
6.6 
6.8 
8.4 
6.0 
7.6 
4.8 
6.8 
6.4 
6.4 
5.2 
6.6 
6.4 
7.6 
6.2 
6.0 
8.8 
7.2 
6.4 

19.0 
19.4 
19.2 
19.0 
18.8 
18.6 
19.2 
19.0 
18.0 
18.0 
18.2 
18.6 
18.6 
18.0 
19.2 
18.2 
18.4 
18.4 
18.0 

18.0 
18.0 
18.6 

19.2 
19.0 
19.2 
19.0 
18.6 
19.2 
18.8 
18.6 
18.6 
19.8 
18.4 
19.4 
18.0 
18.2 
17.4 
10.6 
18.0 
18.8 
18.8 
18.2 
19.4 
19.0 
18.6 

.0 

.2 

.0 

.0 

.4 

.0 

.2 

1.8 

1.4 

1.6 

.2 

.4 

.0 

.6 

1.0 

.2 

1.0 

.6 

.0 

.4 
.4 
1.6 

.0 
.0 
.2 
.0 
.0 
.2 
.0 
.2 
.6 
.0 
.4 
.2 

1.0 
.4 
.0 

1.0 
.2 
.4 
.0 
.2 
.0 
.6 
.0 

8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 

8 
8 
8 

8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 

30 
30 
30 
80 
30 
80 
30 
60 
30 
80 
30 
80 
80 
80 
80 
80 
30 
30 
30 

80 
30 
30 

30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
80 
30 
30 
30 
80 
80 
30 
80 
30 
80 
80 
80 
30 

Grab  sample. 
Do. 

4.00 

(.80 

Do. 

0,00.- 

Do. 

0.80 

Do. 

7.00 

Do. 

7.80 

Do. 

8JI0 

Do. 

9.00 

Do. 

0.80 

Starting  Uowm. 

10.00 

Do. 

10.30 ,.... 

Blowers  seonnd. 

11.00 

Grab  sample. 

11.80 

Do. 

12.00 

Do. 

12:80 

Do. 

tS:;;::::::;: 

Do. 

1.80 

Do. 

2^00 

2.80  to  3.15  chaigfc« 

MQ 

solution. 
Grab  sample. 

WiW 

Do. 

4.00 

Took    after    cleaning 

4.80 

fire. 
Grab  sample. 

5.00 

Do. 

6.80 

Do. 

6.00 

Do. 

6.30 

Do. 

7.00 

Do. 

7.30 

Do. 

8.00 

Do. 

8.80 

Do. 

9.00 

Do. 

0.30 

Do. 

10.00 

^' 

10.30 

Do. 

11.00 

Do. 

11.30 

Do. 

12.00 

Do. 

12.30 

Do. 

}:88::::::::::: 

Do. 
Do. 

2.00 

Do. 

2.30 

Do. 

8.00 

Do. 

8.30 

Do. 

ATSfBge.. 

11.72 

18.31 

6.57 

18.67 

.39 
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T90TS  OF  MATANUSKA  OOAl.  FOB  NAVAL  SHIPa. 
XT.  S.  8.  ''MABTi4Hi>"--<3oiitiiuie4. 

NOV,  7  TO  14^)914. 


S7 


OqM:  M«tiiUitt«(AI«A^)* 

Chw%Dal7ilt,IMrorat. 

Tbm. 

00». 

CO^^ 

0, 

COitnd 
0«»dCO 

CO. 

Flntdij 

11.5a 

11.  i( 
11.11 

11.68 
11.61 
11.72 

18.  la 

1&48 
18.  M 

17.  i» 
18.: « 

18.  8 
18.31 

8^88 

7.42 

0.10 
0.i7 

i8.n 

18.78 
18.78 
18.71 
18.07 
18.72 
18.07 

.44 

sSiSdiy::::::;::::::::::::::::;::::;::::::: :::;: 

.88 

ThMday 

FfflirUi  dar. 

ff 

Fifth  day 

n 

Bfxthday    , 

tf 

Btvvnthdaj 

3fc 

ATcngs 

11.88 

18.17 

6w8; 

18.84 

•  90 

NOV.  t4»  1914. 
Wftteh»L80p.ni»to6.aDp««i.   Cook 


OMa«alytif,petoait. 

BoOar. 

left. 

TlmB. 

CO.. 

CO^«d 

0. 

CO. 

CO. 

Bioiirki. 

1J8  / 

0.0 

7.2 

0.2 

0.0 

8.0 

7.0 

0.0 

8.0 
11.0 

9.0 
10.0 

9.0 

9.2 
10.2 

8.0 

V» 

8.2 
10.2 

9.2 

7.0 

0.2 

9.2  ' 

8.0 

8.0 

7.4 

8.4 
10.0 

IS 

las 

19.4 
18.0 
19.4 
19.2 
19.0 
19.0 
19.0 
18.8 
19.4 
19.2 
19.4 
18.8 
19.0 
18.0 
19.0 
16.9 
19.0 
18.0 
19.0 
19.2 
18.4 
18.0 
19.0 
18.0 
18.4 
19.0 
18.4 
18.2 
18.0 
18.4 
18.0 
19.2 

12.8 

11.4 

10.2 

10.2 

11.0 

12.0 

10.0 

10.2 

8.4 

10.2 

9.4 

9.8 

9.8 

8.4 

11.0 

9.0 

8.4 

9.8 

10.8 

9.0 

9.2 

11.0 

12.8 

8.8 

10.4 

11.0 

11.0 

9.8 

8.0 

10.3 

9.0 

9.0 

20.0 
18.0 
10.4 
19.2 
19.2 
19.4 
19.0 
10.0 
19.4 
19.2 
19.4 
19.2 
19.0 
18.0 
19.2 
18.0 
21.0 
18.0 
20.0 
19.8 
18.4 
18.4 
19.2 
18.8 
19.2 
19.0 
18.0 
18.0 
18.0 
19.2 
18.0 
19.2 

.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.2 
.4 
.0 
.3 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.4 
.6 
.0 
.2 

.e 

1.4 
.0 

1.0 
.0 
.0 
.4 
.2 
.8 
.8 
.0 
.3 
.4 
.0 
.8 
.0 
.0 

2 

4 

5 

8 

10 

12 

'  14 

10 

1 

i     3 

6 

7 

9 

11 

18 

10 

2 

4 

6 

8 

10 

12 

14 

16 

1 

! 

7 
0 
11 
18 
U 

MHtftf. 

Orabympk. 

1.46 

IJU  ^. 

Do'. 

2.00 

Da. 

2,08 

Da. 

2.15 

dJ 

2.28 

dJ 

2.80 

Da 

2.88 

Do. 

2,46 

Da. 

2J8 

dS: 

8.00 

Da. 

ZM 

Da. 

8.16 

Da: 

j^ *.. 

Da. 

840t          .    .   . 

Do. 

8.88 

Do. 

8.46 

Do! 

8.68 

Do. 

4.00 

Do. 

4.08 

Do! 

4.15 

4.28 

Do 

4J0 

DOa 

4.88 

Do. 

4.46 

Do^ 

AM 

Do^ 

6.00 

Do! 

6.08 

Do! 

6J6 

Do. 

6,28*  a      

Do! 

6J0x 

Do. 

8.13 

18.78 

iao3 

10.08 

.29 

Digitized  by 
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38^  TESTS  OF  MATANUSKA  COAL  FOR   NAVAL  SHIPS. 

U.  8.  S.  "Maryland"— Continued. 

TwerUy-four-hour,  IS-knot  run, 

HOV.  16, 1014. 

Wtleh lOto Unooo;  12 to 4  p. m.;  4  to 8 p. m.;  8 to  12 m.  Goal:  Mstaimskft. 


Gas  analysis,  por  cent. 

Bolter. 

Test. 

Ttni». 

CO,. 

COiand 
O. 

0. 

CO,  and 
Oand 
CO. 

CO. 

Renuu-ks. 

lOJO 

7.2 
8.2 
8.6 
8.8 
4.4 
8.0 
8.2 
7.8 
9.0 

10.2 
7.4 
8.8 
8.6 
0.0 
7.8 
8.0 

10.0 
0.0 
8.2 
7.4 

10.2 
8.4 
8.6 
0.0 
8.6 
8.0 

10.0 
0.6 
8.4 
8.8 
6.6 
6.0 
0.0 
7.0 
7.2 

10.0 
7.8 

10.0 
8.6 
7.0 
8.8 

18.8 
18.4 
18.0 
18.0 
19.0 
18.4 
19.4 
18.0 
19.0 
18.8 
18.2 
18.4 
18.4 
18.6 
18.2 
18.0 
19.6 
19.0 
19.2 
18.2 
18.0 
17.0 
18.2 
18.8 
18.2 
18.0 
18.4 
•       18.0 
17.8 
19.0 
18.8 
19.0 
19.2 
19.6 
19.2 
19.2 
19.2 
19.6 
19.4 
19.6 
19.2 

11.6 
10.2 
9.4 
9.2 
14.6 
10.4 
11.2 
10.2 
10.0 
7.6 
10.8. 
9.6 
0.8 
0.6 
10.4 
10.0 
0.6 
10.0 
11.0 
10.8 
7.8 
8.6 
0.6 
0.8 
0.6 
10.0 
8.4 
8.4 
0.4 
10.2 
12.2 
13.0 
0.2 
12.6 
12.0 
0:2 
U.4 
0.6 
10.8 
12.6 
10.4 

10.0 
18.4 
18.2 
18.6 
19.4 
18.4 
19.4 
18.2 
19.0 
19.2 
18.8 
18.8 
10.0 
18.6 
18.2 
18.2 
10.6 
10.0 
10.2 
10.0 
18.0 
17.0 
18.4 
18.8 
18.4 
18.4 
18.8 
18.0 
18.2 
10.0 
10.2 
10.6 
10.2 
10.8 
20.0 
10.2 
10.4 
10.6 
10.8 
10.8 
10.4 

.2 
.0 
.2 
.6 
.4 
.0 
.0 
.2 
.0 
.4 
.6 
.4 
.6 
.0 
.0 
.2 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.8 
.0 
.0 
.2 
.0 
.2 
.4 
.4 
.0 
.4 
.0 
.6 
.6 
.0 
.2 
.8 
.0 
.2 
.0 
.4 
.2 
.2 

7 
9 
11 
13 
15 
8 
10 
12 
14 
16 
7 
0 
11 
18 
8 
10 
12 
12 
14 
16 
8 
10 
7 
0 
11 
13 
8 
10 
12 
14 
16 
7 
0 
11 
13 
8 
10 
12 
14 
7 
0 

Minuus. 
20 
20 
20 
20 
30 
10 
20 
15 
15 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
30 
80 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 

Grab  sample. 
Do. 

10.50 

11.10 

Do. 

11.30 

Do. 

13,00 

Do. 

12.10 

Do. 

13.30 

Do, 

13.45 

Do. 

1.00 

Do. 

IJO 

Do. 

1.40 

Do. 

S.00 

Do. 

S«90 

Do. 

S.40 

Do. 

S.00 

Do. 

8.20 

Do. 

8.40 

Do. 

4.00 

Dt. 

4.20 

Do. 

4.40 

Do. 

5.00 

Do. 

6M 

Do. 

6.40 

Do. 

6.00 

Do. 

6.20 

Do. 

6.40 

Do. 

7.00 

Do. 

7.30 

Do. 
Do. 

7.40 

8.00 

Do. 

8.20 

Do. 

8.40 

Do. 
Do. 

0.00 

0.30 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

10.00 

lOJO 

10.40 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

11.00 

11  JO 

11.40 

12.00 

Do. 
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TE8T8  OF  MATANU8KA  COAL  FOB  NAVAL  SHIPS. 


2i> 


n.  S.  8.  <'MABTLANo"--Ooiitini]ed. 
Twentif'/owr-hour^  IS-knot  run— Continued. 

NOV.  15, 1914. 
Watiobiato4ium.;  4to8a.m.;  8tol0.40s.m. 


Goal:  lUtanoska. 


Oas  analysis,  per  oant. 

BoOor. 

Twt 

TlllM. 

CO.. 

n"' 

0. 

COtand 
Oand 
CO. 

CO. 

Ramarks. 

1340 

5.8 

7.3 

9.4 

8.0 
10.0 

8.4 

9.0 
10b  0 

9.3 

8.0 
13.0 

9.0 

8.4 

9.3 

9.5 

8.8 

8.5 

9.5 
10.3 
10.8 

9.4 
10.0 

9.3 

9.8 

8.0 

9.0 
10.0 

9.0 
11.5 

Vo  - 

18.0 
10.3 

18.8 
18.4 
18.4 
31.0 
18.0 
19.8 
18.0 
18.8 
18.4 
18.8 
17.4 
17.8 
18.3 
18.4 
19.0 
18.8 
30.0 
17.8 
18.5 
19.3 
18.8 
19.4 
17.4 
18.5 
19.0 
18.8 
18.0 
19.4 
18.5 
18.5 
18.3 
18.0 
18.3 

13.0 

10.3 
9.0 

13.0 
8.0 

11.4 
9.0 
8.8 
9.3 

10.8 
5.4 
8.8 
9.8 
9.3 
0.4 

10.0 

11.4 
8.3 
8.4 
8.4 
9.4 
9.4 
8.3 
8.8 

11.0 
9.8 
8.0 

10.4 
7.0 

ft 

5.0 
8.3 

il? 

18.4 
31.0 
18.0 
30.3 
18.0 
18.8 
18.4 
18.8 
18.0 
17.8 
18.3 
18.5 
19.0 
18.8 
30.3 
18.3 
18.5 
19.4 
18.8 
19.5 
17.8 
18.5 
19.0 

}I:S 

19.4 
18.8 
19.0 
18.3 
18.0 
18.4 

11 
18 
8 
10 
13 
14 
7 
9 
11 
13 
8 
10 
U 
14 
7 
9 
11 
13 
8 
10 
13 
14 
7 
11 
13 
11 
9 
7 

13 
14 
10 
8 
7 

MhuUes. 

9 
18 
90 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
85 
30 
30 
15 
15 
15 
30 
80 
80 
15 
15 
15 
15 
30 
80 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 

5 

Qrabsampla. 
Do. 

13.30 

13.40 

Do. 

LOO 

Do: 

L30 

Do. 

L40 

Do. 

tM 

Do. 

2J30 

Do. 

3.40 

Dampen  ao»4ialf  up. 
Grab  sample. 

S.00 

8.90 

8.40 

Do. 

4J5 

Do. 

4.85  . 

Do. 

4JK 

Do! 

5.10 

Do. 

5.35 

Do. 

5.40 

54)0 

Do! 

C80 

Do. 

7.00 

Do. 

7.15 

Do. 

7J0 

Do. 

7.45 

Do. 

84)0 

Do. 

8J0 

Do: 

94N> 

Do. 

9J0 

Do: 

9.40 

Do. 

10.00 

Do. 

10.30 

Do. 

ia40 

Do. 

10.45 

Do. 

AT«rag«.. 

8.71 

18.54 

9.78 

18.81 

.17 

Forty-eight-houTf  lO-hnot  run, 

NOV.  15, 1914. 
Watch  13 to 4 p.m.;  4to8p.m.;  8to  13p.m.   Coal:  ICatanuska. 


13.30 

8.5 

5.5 

5.3 

5.0 

7.5 

9.4 

7.0 

8.5 

7.4 

8.0 

8.5 

1L4 

1L3 

5.4 

8.0 

4.0 

8.5 

7.0 

10.0 

9.0 

10.3 

10.5 

10.0 

5.4 

7.0 

9.0 

ILO 

10.0 

9.3 

9.0 

10.3 

8.4 

10.0 

9.5 

10.3 

9.3 

18.8 
17.3 
19.5 
30.0 
17.3 
18.4 
18.3 
19.0 
18.5 
18.8 
19.0 
30.0 
18.5 
19.3 
19.0 
30.3 
18.0 
19.0 
19.3 
18.0 
19.0 
18.8 
19.0 
18.0 
17.0 
18.5 
18.4 
19.0 
18.0 
18.4 
18.5 
18.0 
18.4 
18.0 
19.0 
18.0 

10.3 
10.5 
13.4 
15.0 
10.5 
9.0 

n.3 

10.4 

n.3 

10.8 
10.4 
8.5 
7.4 
13.8 

n.o 

15.3 
9.4 

13.0 
9.3 
9.0 
8.8 
8.3 
9.0 

1L5 

10.0 
9.5 
7.4 
9.0 
8.8 
9.4 
8.4 
9.5 
8.4 
8.4 
8.8 
8.8 

18.8 
17.5 
19.5 
30.0 
17.5 
18.5 
18.4 
19.0 
18.5 
19.0 
19.0 
30.2 
19.0 
19.3 
10.0 
30.3 

.0 
.4 
.0 
.0 
.4 
.9 
.9 
.0 
.0 
.3 
.0 
.3 
.4 
.0 
.0 
.0 

9 
11 
18 
10 
13 
14 

9 
11 
10 
13 
14 

9 
11 
10 
13 
14 

30 
30 
90 
90 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
SO 
3 
18 
35 
15 
30 
30 
30 
30 

ao 

30 
30 
90 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
20 
30 
30 
30 

Fires  baii£ed. 

1150 

1.10 

Do. 

Lao 

Do. 

IJO 

Qrab  sample. 
Do. 

3.10 

2.30 

Do. 

2.50 

Do. 

3.10 

Do. 

ZJO 

Do. 

4.00 

Do. 

iJ02 

Da 

4J0 

Do. 

4.46 

Da 

SM 

Do. 

6J0 

Da 

5.40 

Do. 

tM 

19.3 
19.5 
18.0 
19.0 
18.8 
19.9 
18.5 
17.4 
19.9 
18.4 
19.0 
18.0 
18.4 
18.8 
18.4 
18.5 
18.0 
19.0 
18.0 

.3 
.4 

.0 
.0 
.0 
.9 
.5 
.4 
.5 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.2 
.4 
.2 
.0 
.0 
.0 

11 

iS 

19 

9 
11 
11 

9 
10 
13 

9 
11 
10 
11 

9 
13 
11 

9 

9 

Do. 

5.30 

Do. 

e.40 

Da 

7.00 

Da 

7J0 

Da 

7.40 

Da 

8.00 

Da 

8J0 

8.40 

9.00 

Do. 
Cleaning  ilrei. 
Qrabsample. 

Do. 

9J0 

9.40 

10.00 

Da 

10  JO 

Da 

10.40 

Da 

ILOO 

Do. 

lUO 

Da 

lL4e 

Da 

iiS::::::::::; 

Da 
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30  TESTS  OF  MATAXUSKA  GOAL  FOB  NAVAL  SHIPS. 

U.S.  8.  *'MABtT.AMi>'*-<k>ntinttad. 

P&rty^JU'how,  lO-hnot  run— CantinaedL 

ROV.  17, 19M. 


Watabl3to4s 

.iii.;4to8a.iii.;8tol3iiooo;  Uto4 

lp.iil.;4to8p.iil.;8tol3iii.  Cod:lfateaai] 

k». 

QasanalyslBiptroant. 

«.. 

Tmtr 

_-. 

Tint. 

CO.. 

00j«.d 

0. 

Oftndl 
CO. 

00. 

13.30 

7.0 
8.6 

Vi 

7.8 
7.4 
9.0 
10.8 
9.6 
8.3 
•  7.8 
11.4 
6.4 
9.6 
6.0 
7.6 
9.0 
8.2 
8.6 
9.0 
10.3 
9.8 
9.4 
8.8 
9.0 
0.4 
9.8 
8.4 
9.6 
8.4 
10.6 
10.0 
10.6 
9.3 

l:S 

9.0 

19.4 
18.0 
18.4 
18.8 
17.6 
18.2 
18.4 
19.3 
18.8 
19.0 
17.4 
19.6 
19.0 
18.4 
18.6 
16.8 
18.8 
17.0 
17.2 
19.5 
19.6 
19.0 
18.6 
19.0 
19.6 
30.0 
19.6 
18.2 
18.4 
18.2 
18.4 
18.0 
18.6 
.       18.2 
17.8 
18.4 
17.8 

13.4 
9.4 
7.4 
9.4 
9.8 

10.8 
9.4 
8.4 
9.3 

10.8 
9.6 
8.3 

14.6 
8.8 

14.6 
9.2 
9.8 
8.8 
8.6 

10.8 
9.4 
8.2 
9.2 

10.2 

10.6 

10.6 
9.8 
9.8 
8.8 

?:l 

8.0 

U 

9.8 
10.6 
8.8 

10.8 
18.0 
18.4 
18.8 
18.2 
18.4 
18.4 
19.3 
18.8 
19.4 
17.6 
19.6 
19.2 
18.8 
18.6 
17.0 
18.8 
17.4 
17.2 
19.8 
19.6 
19.0 
18.6 
19.0 
19.6 
30.0 
19.6 
18.8 
18.4 

SJ 

ia.0 

19.2 
1S.4 
18.3 
18.4 
18.0 

.4 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.6 
.2 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.4 
.3 
.0 
.2 
.0 
.0 
.3 
.0 
.4 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 

:i 

.0 
.4 

.0 

.1 

.3 
.4 
.0 
.2 

11 
10 

.1 

10 
12 
9 
11 

9 
U 

9 
11 

iS 

9 

U 

12 
11 
9 
10 
12 

11 
10 
9 

9 

10 
12 

«*> . 

JVnMKvff. 

90 
30 
80 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
80 
80 
80 
80 
80 
80 
80 
80 
SO 
80 
80 
80 
80 
80 
80 
80 
80 
80 
80 
80 
80 
30 
80 

Qfabsaiiiplo. 
Do. 
Do. 

Po. 

So- 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
OMQiiicflm. 
attbMmpto. 

>o. 

>o. 
Do. 
Do. 

S^ 

>o. 

Do. 

•      Do. 

Do. 

1 

Clfleniiig  flnt. 
QrabsainplA. 
Do. 

SS: 

Do. 
DO. 

Do! 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

13.40 

TS;;::::;:;:: 

IJO 

L40 

3.00 

3J0 

3.40 

8.00 

3.30 

S.40 

4.00 

4.80 

SS;;:;.:;:;;; 

' 

5.80 

6.00 

6.80 

7.00 

7.80 

8.00 

8.80 

9.00 

9.80 

10.00 

10.80 

11.00 

1L30 

124)0 

13.80. 

14)0 

1.80 

34)0 

2.30 

3.00 

iSo.:.:;::;.:; 

4.00 

4.30 

6.00 

6.00 

U 

10.2 

7.0 
10.3 

6.4 
10.3 
10.4 

9.8 
10.6 
10.0 

9.8 

19.0 
17.6 
18.4 
19.0 
19.0 
19.6 
19.8 
18.8 
19.6 
19.8 
19.3 
19.8 

10.8 
9.6 
8.2 

12.0 
8.8 

13.2 
9.6 
8.4 
9.8 
9.2 

.  9.2 

10.0 

19.3 
18.0 
18.4 
19.3 
19.2 
20.0 
19.8 
18.8 
19.6 
20.0 
19.2 
19.8 

.3 
.4 

.0 
.2 
.2 
.4 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.2 
.0 
.0 

n 

9 
11 
10 

1? 

9 
10 
12 

9 
11 

90 
30 
30 
80 
80 
80 
80 
80 
30 
80 
30 
30 

6.30 

* 

7.00 

7.30 

8.00 

8.30 

9.00 

9.30 

10.00 

10.30 

11.00 

11.80 

HOV.  18, 1014. 
WftMiUto4a.m.  0o4l:  lUtiiili8k». 


134)0 

11.0 
10.4 

tt 

10.6 
10.0 
9.2 
10.0 

18.4 
18.2 
18.0 
18.4 
19.0 
19.2 
19.8 
19.2 

U 

9.6 
8.8 
8.4 

9.2 

19.0 

19.0 

18.0 

18.4 

19.0* 

19.4 

3L0 

19.4 

•  8 
1I2 

9 
11 
10 
12 

9 
11 
12 
10 

MtlhUei. 
30 
30 
80 
30 
30 
30 
80 
30 

Grab  sample. 

12.30 

14)0 

Do. 

1.80 

Do. 

24)0 

Do. 

230 

Do. 

8.00 

Do. 

3.30 

Do. 

Average.. 

8.84 

18.66 

9.82 

18.67 

.16 
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TESTS  OF  MATANUSKA  COAL  FOE  NAVAL  SrilPS. 

U.  S.  S.  "  Mabtlakd"— Continued. 

Sevenrdays*  port  test. 

NOV.  7  TO  14,  1914. 
UpUketemperatuns.   Pyrometer  taken  half  hourly.    Coal;  liatainalca  (Ateaka). 


31 


Boiler 
No. 

Temperatures. 

Time. 

FIrtrt 
day. 

Seoond 
.day. 

Third 
day. 

Fourth 
day. 

Fifth 
day. 

Rtzth 
day. 

Seventh 
day. 

4.» 

436 
4«0 
470 
481 
451 
506 
506 
476 

488 

457 
480 
480 
455 

458 
485 
476 

438 
438 
353 
478 
478 
503 
503 
477 

876 
406 
436 
438 
438 
40i 
438 

4M 

5.0D 

807 

SM 

401 

$.00 

484 

0.30 

4? 

7.00 

40 

7.30 

46 

8.00 

AWTCH,  8  TO  13  A.  M. 


8.30 

8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 

438 
430 
453 
437 

435 
445 
475 
435 
445 
505 
478 
467 

485 

401 
4M 
533 
538 
400 
516 
546 

471 

m 

488 

418 

461 
400 
460 
474 
463 

4n 

444 

463 

508 

9.00 

^33 

o.ao 

436 

10.00 

508 

10.30 

407 

11.00 

409 

11.30 

501 

13.00 

409 

WATCH,  13  MSBIDIAN  TO  4  P.  M. 


13.30. 
1.00. 
1.30. 
3.00. 
3.30. 
3.00. 
3J0 
4.00 


445 


476 


479 
463 
497 
478 
453 
453 
456 
407 


595 
490 
483 
480 
483 
465 
397 
370 


466 
455 

457 
473 

386 
484 


453 
463 

430 
430 
458 

460 
454 
430 


501 
490 
534 


474 
508 


WATCH,  4  P.  M.  TO  8  P,  M. 


4.30 

8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 

483 
434 
409 
438 
468 
499 
532 
511 

467 
435 
449 
463 
438 
436 
434 
434 

457 
430 
484 
434 
442 
455 
460 
473 

443 
434 
438 
443 
478 
488 
467 
478 

496 

6.00 

500 
403 
470 

496 

6.30 

508 

6.00 

536 

6.30 

638 

7.00 

639 

7.30 

633 

8.00 

538 

WATCH,  8  P.  M.  TO  13  laDNWHT. 


8.80 

8 
8 

458 
480 
450 
453 
476 
504 
353 
363 

495 
403 
511 
453 
457 
484 
483 
480 

416 
400 
396 
403 
377 
391 
430 
407 

443 
433 
458 

477 
468 
477 
453 
477 
i77 
476 
430 

484 

9.00 

473 

9.30 

474 

10.00 

538 

10.30 

431 
383 
406 
406 

473 

11.00 

476 

11.80 

478 

12.00 

476 
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82  TESTS  OF   MATANU8KA  COAL  FOR   NAVAL  SHIPS. 

U.  S.  8.  "Maryland "—Continued. 

Sevenrday^  port  test— Continued. 

NOV.  7  TO  14,  1014-Oonttiiiied. 

WATCH,  13  MIDlflOBT  TO  4  ▲.  M. 


Boiler. 
No. 

Tempentores. 

TlBM. 

First 
day. 

Second  . 
day. 

Third 
day. 

Foorth 
day. 

Fifth 
day. 

Mxth 
day. 

Seventh 
day. 

13.80 

456 
456 
456 

405 
480 
480 
455 

480 

438 
408 

438 
830 
478 
478 
470 
478 

404 
378 
870 
404 
807 
870 
801 
378 

480 
448 
448 
471 
471 
851 
340 
340 

431 

1.00 

480 

1.J0 

470 

f,00 

803 

3.30 

803 

3.00 

3JI0 

433 

iJOO 

451 

Avenge 

450 

457 

453 

439 

440 

487 

Awife  for  the  seve 

nda78,46( 

I. 

Average  for  port  teet,  eeven  daift,  by  iape. 

First  day 

Second  day 450 

Third  day 457 

Fourth  day 453 

Fifth  day 430 

Sixth  day 440 

Sevmthday 487 

Average 450 

Four-hour,  tO-knot  run, 

NOV.  14, 1914. 

Uptake  temperatures. 

Watlob  IJO  p.m.  to  5.30  p.m.   Coal:  Matanuska  (AladA). 


Boler. 

Tempei^ 
atureT 

Boiler. 

Temper- 
ature. 

Boiler. 

Temper- 
ature. 

886 

10 

456 

18 

578 

879 

410 

15 

550 

848 

434 

10 

439 

879 

899 

14 

471 

404 

432 

13 

404 

11 

460 

400 

10 

480 

18 

417 

472 

8 

537 

15 

894 

879 

0 

486 

10 

432 

453 

4 

421 

14 

405 

500 

3 

890 

13 

407 

11 

488 

1 

407 

10 

453 

18 

404 

8 

462 

8 

518 

15 

414 

5 

408 

0 

413 

10 

428 

7 

480 

4 

430 

488 

0 

400 

3 

899 

410 

11 

478 

1 

470 

408 

18 

627 

8 

437 

534 

U 

487 

5 

438 

431 

10 

480 

7 

457 

414 

14 

470 

9 

488 

391 

13 

420 

11 

408 

442 

10 

447 

18 

543 

445 

8 

655 

15 

400 

454 

0 

423 

10 

403 

478 

4 

884 

14 

444 

506 

3 

428 

12 

433 

490 

Average  for  all  bollert,  461. 
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TESTS  OF  MATANUSKA  GOAL  FOB  NAVAL  SHIPS. 

U.  S.  S.  "Maryland"— Continued. 

TumUy-four-haut,  15-hnot  run. 

NOV.  15  AND  16, 1W4. 

TJptftko  tompttrttturw. 

Watch  10.46  a.  m.  to  10.46  a.  m.   Coal:  Matanuska  (Alaska). 


33 


Boflen. 

No.  4. 

No.  6. 

No.  7. 

No.  8. 

No.O. 

No.  10. 

No.  11. 

No.  12. 

No.  13. 

No.  14. 

No.  15. 

No.  16. 

10.46  to  13  noon 

373 
383 
460 
462 

433 

407 

*"*388' 
379 
438 

480 

428 
400 

346 

361 

•    423 

416 

403 
470 

■**592* 
412 
486 

455 

441 
460 

396 
883 
400 

/"429* 

\    460 

469 

459 

*  "376* 
357 
499 

)m 

432 
424 

356 

....... 

0) 
0) 

350 

12  to  4  p.  m 

0) 

(») 

(1) 
0) 

400 
400 

308 

868 
433 
448 

450 

453 

484 

381 

4to8p.m 

Stol/midnight 

13to4a.m 

^ 

4to8a.m 

8tol0.45a.m 

AvQiage 

308 

441 

420 

411 

403 

441 

426 

420 

Average  for  all  boilen,  actual  use,  421. 
NOTB.— No.  16  boiler  Mnked  at  Intervids. 


Forty-eight-hour,  10-hnot  run. 

NOV.  16, 17,  AND  18, 1914. 

Uptake  temperatures. 

Watch  12  noon  to  4  a.  m.    Coal:  Matanuska  (Alaska). 


13to4p.m 

4to8p.m 

8  to  12  midnight. 

13to4a.m 

4  to 8a.  m 


8  tol2noon 

12  to4p.m 

4  to8p.m.. 

8  to  12  midnight.. 
12  to  4  a.  m 

Average.... 


Boilers. 


No.  9. 


407 
446 
446 
848 
440 
448 
453 
411 
438 
436 
447 
436 
442 
450 
442 
455 


442 
412 
455 
442 


435 


No.  10. 


349 

317 
390 
415 
413 


411 
409 
410 

424 

430 
436 


445 
436 

436 
407 


No.  11. 


473 

421 
480 
478 
405 
415 
392 
408 
420 
300 

403 
451 

474 
442 
440 
409 
382 
411 
422 


No.  12. 


365 


411 
886 

884 
*406 
432 
411 
319 
424 

443 
471 
455 
454 

460 


467 
384 


415 


No.  13. 


No.  14. 


3n 


1  Banked.  >  Cut  out. 

Average  for  all  boilers  48  hours  (40  hours),  lO-knot  test,  420. 

Pyronuter  readings  {uptake  temperatures)  for  all  tests  of  Matanuska  coal. 


Test. 

Average. 

No.  of 
boUers. 

7-day  port  test 

456 
451 
421 
420 

1 

16 
8 

4 

Average  for  No.  8  boiler. 

20>knotteet 

Average  for  boilers  1  to  16,  inclusive. 

iS^nottest 

ift-knot  t4wt 

Average  for  boilers  9  to  12,  inclusive. 

S  D— 04-1— vol  41- 
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84  TESTS  OF  MATANTJ8KA  COAL  FOB  NAVAL  SHIPS. 

U.  8.  S.  **  Maryland  "—Continued. 
/.  B..  P,  four  haws*  tat^  MaUtnu$ka  coal. 


Btarboard  engine. 


Time. 


H.P. 


M.P. 


F.L.P 


A.L.P. 


TotaL 


Port«iifine. 


H.  P. 


M.P. 


F.L.P. 


A.L.P. 


Total. 


Both 


Total. 


1JI6.. 
P.M 
l.fiO.. 
P.M 
3.90.. 
P.M 
S.15.. 
P.M 
4.15.. 
P.M 
6.1A.. 
P.M. 

P.M 


1,148.4 
4M.8 
1,154.0 
1,099.1 
1,521.1 
l,a07.6 
1,545.7 
1,99L5 
1,546.3 
1,455.3 
1,508.0 
1,305.2 
1,405.1 
1,100.5 


1,817.3 
1,509.8 
1,909.1 
1,832.7 
1,817.5 
1,090.1 
1,848.2 
1,900.8 
1,825.1 
1,882.5 
1,002.0 
1,575.4 
2,208.0 
2,870.5 


723.1 
832.5 
851.5 
775.5 
810.0 
830.0 
019.4 
875.9 
814.1 
805.0 
785.0 
775.6 
1,210.5 
1,202.0 


870.9 

770.5 

920.8 

870.6 

814. 

803.6 

891. 

942. 


7,046.3 
9,419.2 
9,600.9 
1,323.0 
880.2110,198.3 


310,< 


931.  q 

994. 

872.0 
1,319.0 
1,208.4 


9,670.3 
13,373.3 


1,811.5 
1,509.6 
1,033.5 
1,473.9 
1,653.8 
1,478.9 
1,0316 
1,037.7 
1,640.6 
1,473.9 
1,033.6 
1,304.0 
1,333.3 
1,004.6 


1,403.0 
1,568.3 
1,711.7 
1,59L0 
1,767.9 
1,591.0 
l,85a5 
1,909.1 
1,850.5 
1,818.3 
1,380.0 
1,081.8 
1,943.0 
1,954.6 


908.3 
713.1 
810.0 
800.3 
753.8 
800.1 
810.0 
808.2 
810.7 
837.1 
848.0 
837.1 
943.3 
90L2 


908.0 
832.0 
943.3 
930.2 
910.9 
808.2 


17,409.8 
19,833.0 


9,833.6 

1 
9,9J4.41 

9,715.019,310.5 

910.9)10,655.7 


10,090.5 


•8a3 

879.4 

868.3 

943.3 

808.3  9,350.9|18, 
1,099.8 
1,110.3^10,^ 


1,877.7 

30,288.8 

(,990.2 

2;22,070.6 


/.  H.  P,  twenly-fowr  hours^  tett,  Maianuika  coal. 


Starboard  engine. 

Portaoflne. 

Both 
angina.. 

Time. 

H.P. 

M.P. 

F.L.P. 

A.L.P. 

TotaL 

H.P. 

M.P. 

FA.P. 

A.L.P. 

Total. 

Total. 

Nov.lO 

468.8 
400.0 
051.9 
031.0 
579.6 
400.8 
565.3 
55X0 

430.7 
419,8 
482.'9 
437.0 

097.8 

Z.t 

009.5 
65L7 
478.4 
608.0 
625.1 
010.0 
032.7 
632.3 
503.8 

333.7 
319.7 
156.9 
145.4 
340.5 
319.8 
358.0 
241.7 
100.3 
158.2 
343.3 
250.5 
307.3 
319.8 

333.0 
198.7 
333.0 
330.3 
314.7 
311.9 
350.5 
339.0 
314.0 
303.1 
354.9 
354.9 
233.0 
330.8 

1,783.6 
3,853.4 
3,378.3 
3,117.2 
1,830.3 
8,117.3 
2,887.4 

340.9 
514.2 
432.5 
806.4 
402.5 
382.7 
444.3 
440.0 
420.0 
400.0 
474.7 
48L4 
389.5 
394.4 

580.5 
521.0 
022.0 
024.0 
589.8 
595.7 
000.2 
679.6 
624.3 
600.7 
022.0 
679.4 
491.5 
483.0 

304.7 
210.9 
222.5 
K7.7 
217.9 
193.0 
213.0 
180.9 
182.4 
175.7 
222.4 
197.7 
180.9 
197.7 

104.0 

' 

10.46  a.  m 

153.7  2,703.1 
222.5 

Nov.  15 

8.45  p.  m 

210.7  2, 8M.1  0.25L6 
249. 2 

Nov.  15 

8.46  p.  m 

Novfl5 

102.5  2,863.3  0,13L0 
213.0 

4.36  p.  m 

188.9!  2.8S1.A   5.04fL8 

NovflO 

204.7 
303.1 
322.5 
219.6 
200.2 
842.0 

12.50a.  m...^ 

2,087.0 

Nov.lO 

0.30  a.  m 

8,020.3  0,187.0 

Nov.lO 

11.86  s.m 

3,085.1  5.572.  S 

J.  H,  P.  4S-hour  test,  Matanu$ka  coal. 


Starboard  engine. 


Port  engine. 


Both 


Time. 


H.P. 


M.P. 


F.L.P. 


A.L.P. 


TotaL 


H.P. 


M.P. 


F.L.P. 


A.L.P. 


TotaL 


Total. 


Nov.lO... 
S.80p.  m.. 
Nov.lO... 
8J10p.  m.. 
Nov:  10... 
4.80  p.m. 
Nov:  17... 
8.36  p.m.. 
Nov:  17... 
8.80  p.m.. 
NovflO... 
13.80  a.m. 
Nov.  17... 
13.46  a.  m. 
Nov.  17... 
4.45  p.m.. 
Nov:i7... 
11.16  a.m. 
Nov.  17... 
2.Ua.m.. 


12L43 

100.25 

145.7 

13L1 

146.7 

192.8 

10L9 

138.8 

202.3 

177.3 

220.7 

185.0 

10L9 

115.7 

170.0 

13L1 

129.5 

138.8 

121.4 

115.9 


217.0 
260.5 
217.0 

m.o 

239.4 
250.5 
89L7 
405.8 
009.4 
449.0 
644.1 
427.0 
217.0 
213.8 
413.5 
363.5 
485.8 
427.0 
282.9 
235.2 


74.07 
73.07 
52.27 
58.94 
59.7 
68.94 
119.5 
117. 9_ 
74.07 
73.08 
134.9 
117.9 
59.74 
6L57 
112.0 
88.41 
07.2 
73.08 
29.87 
20.47 


122.7 
118.4 
104.9 

88.821 
104.9 
IILO 
104.9 
103.0 

00.12^1. 

6L8l| 
134.9 
103.0^ 

89.07 

88.82 
120.1 

88.82 

44.98 

6L81 

69.96 

59.21 


580.4 

548.82 

520.47 

450.80 

549.7 

019.24 

778.0 

706.1 

096.28^179. 

180. 
874.2  171. 

103. 

182. 

103. 
487.43108. 

155. 
308.87103. 


999.1 


983.93 


155. 
130. 
134. 


489.48 

345.4 

483.5 

410.3 

489.5 

333.9 

40L5 

307.0 

417.5 

410.3 

483.4 

410.3 

417.5 

307.0 

40L6 

410.3 

895.5 

43L8 

378.5 

888.0 


74.59 
58.91 
69.08 
68.91 
74.50 
58.91 
07.18 
58.91 
59.08 
58.91 
69.07 
44.18 
59.08 
58.91 
74.0 
00.37 
39.84 
44.78 
89.61 
44.38 


69. 
78.04 


«7i 


,380.4 

,48ai 

50. 07|  1,412.4 

,340.1 


69.081, 
39.45 


73.04 

37. 

58.91 


»1. 


3,471.8 
3,40L4 
2,58L3 
2,800.2 


69.081,610.458,114.73 


44.18 

74. 

68.91 


591, 


59.081, 


1,405.0 
1,807.48 


68.91 

29. 

5L55 

52. 

58.91 

44.701,336.1 

29.40 


3,830.8 
2,300.0 


,413.803,809.8 

i,88L783,700.0 

3,159.04 
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Navy  DsPABTifENT*, 
BuBEAU  OF  Steam  Enoikeebino, 
Washington,  D.  C,  October  16, 1914. 
From:  Bureau  of  Steam  Engineering. 
To:  Commanding  oflELcer,  U.  S.  S.  Maryland, 

Subject:  Instructions  for  steaming  tests  Matanuska  (Alaska)  coal. 
.1.  The  biu'eau  has  been  informed  by  the  Department  that  the 
U.  S.  S.  Maryland  will  conduct  the  steaming  tests  to  be  held  with 
Matanuska  coal  mined  in  Alaska,  and  has  been  directed  to  draw  up 
instructions  for  the  tests. 

2.  At  the  present  date  585  tons  of  this  coal  are  in  bags  under  cover 
at  the  navy  yard,  Puget  Sound. 

3.  The  bureau  desires  that  the  coal  be  carefully  inspected  to 
deteimine  the  appearance,  friabiUty,  percentage  of  bone  or  slate,  and 
the  percentage  and  size  of  Imnps.  The  niunber  of  cubic  feet  to  the 
ton  should  be  ascertained  and  reported. 

4.  The  bureau  desires  a  complete  set  of  tests  conducted  as  nearly 
as  possible  under  the  same  conditions  as  obtained  when  the  similar 
tests  were  made  of  Bering  River  and  Pocahontas  coal  in  1913.  The 
set  of  tests  shall  consist  of — 

(I).  An  uninterrupted  period  of  not  less  than  seven  days  in  port, 
during  which  time  steam  shall  not  be  upon  the  main  engines  for  any 
purpose.  The  auxiliaries  in  use  shall  be  the  same  as  in  the  former 
tests,  equal  duty  to  be  performed.  If  any  discrepancy  unavoidably 
occurs,  it  shall  be  noted  and  allowance  made  therefor  as  noted 
below. 

(II).  A  test  at  sea  with  not  more  than  three-fourths  boiler  power, 
and  at  a  speed  of  about  15  knots.    This  test  to  last  24  hours. 

(III).  A  test  at  sea  under  full  boiler  power  at  a  speed  of  20  knots. 
This  test  should  last  4  hours. 

(IV).  A  test  at  sea  at  a  speed  of  10  knots  for  a  period  of  48  hours. 
or  as  long  as  the  amount  oi  coal  permits  if  more  than  24  hours  ana 
less  than  48. 

The  sequence  of  these  four  features  of  the  test  to  be  the  same  as 
in  the  tests  with  Bering  River  coal. 

5.  Upon  receipt  of  the  coal  to  be  used  in  this  set  of  tests  a  sample 
for  chemical  analysis  will  be  taken  and  forwarded  to  the  Bureau  of 
Steam  Engineering.  Care  must  be  used  to  make  this  sample  repre- 
sent as  nearly  as  possible  the  average  of  the  entire  lot  of  coal.  To 
this  end  small  samples  (a  shovelful)  should  be  taken  throughout  the 
coaling,  small  samples  to  be  placed  in  one  pile,  divided  into  quarters, 
and  two  of  the  quarters  rejected,  the  other  two  to  be  crushed,  this 
quartering,  rejecting,  and  crushing  to  continue  until  a  final  sample  of 
about  4  pounds  be  obtained.  Ims  is  the  sample  for  transmittal  in 
a  sealed  receptacle  to  the  bureau  for  analvsis. 

6.  The  bureau  desires  that  all  data  of  tne  tests  be  prepared  by  a 
board  to  be  appointed  by  you,  with  instructions  to  include  all  the 
data  called  for  herein,  arranged  in  tabular  form. 

7.  Should  there  be  any  difference  in  the  auxiharies  used  and  duty 
performed  by  them,  the  board  should  allow  therefor. 

8.  In  the  tests  underway  every  effort  shall  be  made  to  keep  the 
levolutions  corresponding  to  the  prescribed  speed  constant.  Should 
discrepancy  between  the  two  tests  unavoidably  exist,  the  board 
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36  TESTS  OF  MATANU6KA  COAL  FOB  NAVAL  SHIPS. 

should  reconcile  coal  consiLm|rtion  by  the  formula  laid  down  in  the 
rules  for  engineering  competitions. 

9.  During  the  foiu'-hour  full-speed  runs,  indicator  cards  shoidd  be 
taken  once  per  hour ;  in  the  other  nms,  once  per  watch.  The  pounds 
of  coal  per  horsepower  should  be  computed  by  the  board  and  entered 
in  an  appropriate  colimm  of  the  tabular  report.  The  cruising  radius 
at  each  speed  should  be  calculated  and  reported. 

10.  Copies  of  the  engineer's  log  for  the  period  of  the  tests  should 
be  subnutted.  The  result  of  the  flue  gas  analysis  should  also  be 
reported. 

On  each  test  all  data  required  by  the  rules  for  engineering  com- 
petitions should  be  taken. 

11.  During  the  entire  period  of  the  test  the  strictest  care  must  be 
taken  to  preserve  the  absolute  accuracy  of  the  coal  accounts.  The 
weight  of  the  coal  as  originally  received  must  be  checked  in  as  many 
ways  as  possible.  These  checks  must  be  detailed  in  the  board's 
report.  The  weight  of  the  coal,  as  used  on  board  ship,  g^ould  be 
checked  by  frequent  weighing  of  the  buckets,  as  well  as  by  inspection 
of  the  bunkers.  The  weight  of  the  ash  must  be  obtained  accurately. 
The  ash  should  be  wei^ted  dry,  and  not  wet.  The  amount  of 
clinker  should  be  especially  reported  upon,  and  the  board  should 
attempt  to  determine  the  exact  weight  of  tne  clinker.  Any  special 
difficulties  in  firing,  or  any  special  methods  used  in  firing,  should  be 
described  in  the  board's  report. 

12.  During  each  test  thepureau  requests  that  particular  attention 
be  paid  to  the  effect  upon  the  grate  bars  of  tne  coal  used.  The 
number  of  grate  bars  that  it  is  necessary  to  renew  in  order  to  put  the 
boiler  furnace  in  fit  condition  for  further  general  use  shall  be  noted 
at  the  conclusion  of  each  test,  and  the  resmt  shall  be  included  in  the 
board's  report.  The  bureau  further  desires  to  be  informed  concern- 
ing the  amoimt  of  soot  deposited  on  the  boiler  tubes.  In  each  test 
special  statements  should  be  made  of  the  freouency  with  which  it  is 
foimd  necessary  to  clean  the  boiler  tubes.  The  report  should  also 
state  the  amoimt  of  smoke  made  and  the  effect  upon  boiler  casings 
of  burning  this  coal.  In  reporting  the  amount  of  smoke  use  the 
Ringelmann  scale  and  submit  smoke  records,  together  with  appro- 
priate photographs  showing  extreme  and  average  conditions. 

13.  in  view  of  the  fact  tnat  the  characteristics  of  Matanuska  coal^ 
so  far  as  giving  off  of  explosive  gases  are  concerned,  is  tinknown, 
extra  pf  ecautions  shoidd  be  taken  m  entering  bunkers. 

14.  in  every  test  the  report  should  include  a  complete  description 
of  any  unusual  characteristics  or  peculiarity  of  the  fuel  that  is  tested. 
If,  for  example^  any  tendency  to  spontaneous  combustion  is  noted^ 
or  it  any  pecuhar  good  or  bad  qualities  are  exhibited,  the  board's 
report  should  incluae  a  detailed  statement  of  those  quaUties. 

15.  The  report  of  the  board  should  in  each  test  include  a  specific 
recommendation  stating  whether  or  not  the  coal  tested  is  recommended 
for  future  and  more  extended  tests  to  determine  its  value  for  general 
naval  use  under  standard  service  conditions. 

16.  ITie  bureau  wishes  a  complete  description  of  the  action  of  the 
coal  on  the  grate  and  the  methods  of  firing.  As  many  photographs 
as  possible  snoidd  be  submitted  in  order  to  show  the  general  appear- 
ance of  the  coal  when  received,  the  character  of  the  f^  and  cunker. 
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INSPECTING  MATANUSKA  COAL.     U.  S.  S.  "MARYLAND"  REPORT. 
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PLATE  4. 


MATANUSKA  COAL  ON  BARGES,  NAVY  YARD,  PUGET  SOUND. 
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SMOKE  FROM  MATANUSKA  COAL,  U.  S.  S.  "  MARYLAND"  PORT  TEST. 
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SMOKE  FROM  MATANUSKA  COAL,  U.  S.  S.  "  MARYLAND"  PORT  TEST. 
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PLATE  6. 


SMOKE  FROM  MATANUSKA  COAL.  U.  S.  S.  "MARYLAND"  PORT  TEST. 
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PLATE  7. 


SMOKE  FROM   MATANUSKA  COAL.  U.  S.  S.  "MARYLAND"  10-KNOT  TEST. 
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SMOKE  FROM   MATANUSKA  COAU  U.  S.  S.  "  MARYLAND"  15-KNOT  TEST. 
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PLATE  9. 


SMOKE  FROM   MATANUSKA  COAL.  U.  S.  S.  "MARYLAND,"  20-KNOT  TEST. 
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Pressure-Gauge  Chart  No.  4,  U.  S.  S.  "  Maryland. 
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PLATE  16. 


Pressure-Gauge  Chart  No.  7,  U.  S.  S.  ••  Maryland.' 
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Pressure-Gauge  Chart  No.  12,  U.  S.  S.  "  Maryland." 
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the  ^ect  on  grate-bar  casings  and  uptakes,  smoke,  and  (if  possible) 
the  appearance  of  the  coal  on  the  grate. 

17.  The  report  shotild  include  under  each  test  a  table  showing 
comparative  results  of  the  test  with  Matanuska,  Bering  River,  ana 
Focuiontas  coal,  data  for  the  last  two  being  taken  from  the  repOTt  of 
the  tests  in  1913. 

18.  Attention  is  invited  to  the  importance  of  the  test  of  this  coal 
and  to  the  necessity  of  care  in  taking  and  preparing  the  data.  The 
Matanuska  coal  represents  a  considerable  outlay  of  monej.  More- 
over, the  report  oi  the  suitability  or  nonsuitability  of  this  coal  for 
naval  use  will  have  important  bearing  on  the  source  of  supply  of  coal 
for  the  Navy,  and  possibly  will  affect  the  interests  of  many  citizens 
of  the  country.  It  is,  therefore,  requested  that  all  operations  of  the 
vessel  be  maae  secondary  diuing  these  trials  in  order  that  the  tests 
may  receive  the  imdivided  attention  of  the  board. 

Gbiffin. 

U.  S.  S.  "Mabtland," 
Navy  Yard,  Mare  Island,  Cat,  October,  US,  1914' 
To:  Capt.  Philip  Andrews. 
Subject:  Board  for  preparing  and  arranging  data  for  coal  tests. 

1.  In  acc(»rdance  with  paragraph  6,  Bureau  of  Steam  Ekigine^tog's 
letter  137067-623-15-F,  of  October  16,  1914,  the  following  officers 
w^  constitute  a  board  to  prepare  and  arrange  all  data  of  the  coal 
test  of  Matanuska  coal  to  be  made  on  board  tms  vessel  in  accordance 
with  instructions  contained  in  the  aforementioned  letter: 
Capt.  Philip  Andrews,  senior  member. 
Lieut.  M.  S.  Davis,  member. 
Lieut.  H.  E.  Kays,  member. 
Ensign  W.  O.  Henry,  recorder. 

Pnn.TP  Andbews. 

TEST  460. 

Untted  States  Naval  Academy, 
Engineering  Experiment  Station, 

Annapolis,  Md.,  February  18, 1916. 
From:  De  Baufre,  William  L.,  mechanical  engineer. 
To:  Head  of  naval  engineering  experiment  station. 
Subject:  Report  on  evaporative  test  of  Matanuska  (Alaska)  coal  and 

comparison  with  Pocahontas  coal. 
Beferences:  (a)  Bureau  of  Steam  Engineering  letter  No.  135357- 
623-15-F,  September  26,  1914. 
(6)  EngineJring_  experiment  station  first  indorsement 
No.  268-ES^14-B,  February  4,  1914. 
Inclosures:  (A)  Photograph  of  screens. 

(B)  Bureau  01  Mines  analyses  of  the  several  coal  sizes. 

(C)  Photograph  of  float  and  sink  test  machine. 
OD)  Drawing  No.  656,  float  and  sink  test  results, 

(E)  Bureau  of  Mines  analyses  of  coaL  ashes,  and  clinkers. 

(F)  Drawing  No.  657,  run  curves,  Matanuska  coal. 

(G)  Drawing  No.  658,  run  curves,  Pocahontas  coal. 

1.  The  test  described  in  this  report  was  conducted  in  accordance 

with  reference  (a)  wherein  it  was  directed  that  an  evaporative  test  of 

the  Matanuska  coal  be  conducted  under  the  same  conditions  as  the 

former  tests  with  Pocahontas  and  Bering  Biver  coals;  and  that  the 
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results  of  this  test  be  compared  with  those  of  the  Pocahontas  coal 
test.  The  results  of  the  test  of  Pocahontas  coal  quoted  in  this  report 
are  taken  from  report  on  test  362,  ''Compaiatiye  evapomtiye  test  of 
Pocahontas  and  Bering  Rirer  (Alaska)  coal/'  forwaided  to  the 
Bureau  of  Steam  Engineering  under  referenioe  (6),  Ihero  was  also 
stated  in  reference  (a),  "  If  it  is  considered  feasible,  the  bureau  desires 
that  the  test  be  conducted  with  the  Matanuska  coal  as  received:  and 
if  an^  picking,  screening,  or  washing  operations  be  oonaidBred  desir- 
able, it  is  requested  that  the  bureau  oe  informed.'' 

2.  The  car  contioning  the  Matanuska  coal  arrived  at  the  Naval 
Academy  grounds  September  10, 1914,  from  Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard. 
The  lot  consisted  of  about  25  tons  contained  in  burlap  bags.  It  was 
transported  across  the  Severn  River  to  the  engineering  experimttit 
station  and  stored  in  the  boiler  room,  where  it  was  undercover. 

OBJECT  OF  TEST. 

3.  In  accordance  with  the  above  directions,  it  was  decided  first  to 
screen  a  sample  of  the  Matanuska  coal  and  then  to  conduct  float 
and  sink  tests  with  the  several  sizes  in  order  to  obtain  the  necessary 
data  for  indicating  the  desirabiUty  of.  any  picking,  sereiMung,  or 
washing  operations.  Should  any  of  these  operations  be  deemed 
advisable,  imd  the  Bureau  of  Steam  Engineering  acoept  recommenda- 
tions to  uiat  effect,  a  24-hour  evaporative  test  would  be  made  with 
the  cleaned  coal.  Otherwise,  tiie  evaporative  test  would  be  made 
with  the  coal  as  received.  Finally,  the  results  of  this  test  were  to  be 
compared  with  those  for  Pocahontas  coal  as  obtained  in  test  362, 
conaucted  under  the  same  conditions. 

CONDUCT  AND  RESULTS  OF  SCREENING  TEST. 

4.  A  sample  lot,  consisting  of  3,325  pounds  of  the  Matanuska  ^oal, 
was  screened  by  means  of  the  mechanically  ajgitated  set  of  scaneens 
shown  in  the  photograph,  inclosiire  (A),  set  up  for  this  purpose.  The 
actual  dimensions  of  the  openings  corresponding  to  tne  several 
nominal  sizes  of  the  screens  are  given  in  Table  1. 

Table  I.— Screen  sizes. 


Nominal  size. 
1 

Cmlne 
distance 
ofwlm. 

2 

Diiaetar 
of  wins. 

S 

NctwkMi 
Clop-. 

4 

f-lnobinmh 

f 

htdut. 
i.oeo 

.355 
.100 

Indus. 

0.138 

.045 

.038 

.040 

ImOut. 
0.873 

I-lnch  mesih 

.471 

l-mesh 

.337 

10-mesh ^ 

.on 

5.  The  proportions  of  the  several  sizes  of  coal  were  determined 
by  weighing  the  cans  into  which  the  coal  was  directed  by  chutes 
as  indicatea  in  inclosiure  (A).  The  wei^t  of  the  coal  before  screen- 
ing checked  the  sum  of  the  weights  of  the  several  sizes.  Repre- 
sentative luid  generous  portions  of  each  size  were  reduced  by  quar- 
tering to  approximately  3-pound  samples,  which  were  forwarded  to 
the  HttsbuTjgh  laboratory  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  for  chemical  analy- 
sis and  heating  value  determinations.  The  resulting  information  is 
given  in  the  Rareau  of  Mines  reports,  inclosures  (B-1)  to  (B-5). 
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6.  The  proportions  of  the  eeTeral  sizes  of  Matanuska  coal  and  of 
the  ash  content  in  each  as  determined  by  screening  and  analysis  are 
summarized  in  Table  2.  For  comparison;  the  same  data  from  test 
362  for  Pocahontas  coal  are  riven  m  Table  3.  The  Matanuska  coal 
was  much  more  broken  up  man  the  Pocahontas  coal;  for  example, 
only  1.44  per  cent  of  the  former  passed  over  the  J-inch  mesh  screen, 
while  33.03  per  cent  of  the  latter  passed  over;  also,  36.51  per  cent  of 
the  former  passed  through  the  lO-mesh  screen  wMe  only  11.56  per 
cent  of  the  tatter  passed  through;  the  intermediate  sizes  showed  the 
same  relative  differences  of  less  magnitude. 

7.  The  percentages  of  ash  in  the  several  sizes  of  the  Pocahontas 
coal  differ  but  sligntly,  the  lai]ger  sizes  containing  somewhat  higher 
percentages'  than  the  smaller  sizes.  In  the  Matanuska  coal  the  per- 
centages differ  greatly,  varying  from  6.96  per  cent  in  the  fine  coal 
through  lO-mesh  to  22.67  per  cent  in  the  lumps  over  f-inch  mesh, 
based  on  moisture  free  coal.  Owing  to  the  relatively  small  propor- 
tion of  the  larger  sizes,  however,  the  ash  that  is  contained  in  tnem 
does  not  constitute  a  lar^e  proportion  of  the  ash  in  the  dry  coal 
before  scre^iing;  thus,  while  the  percenti^  of  ash  in  the  lump  size 
over  J-inch  mesh  is  22.67,  it  constitutes  but  0.33  out  of  a  total  of 
10.10  per  cent  in  the  original  dry  coal  before  screening.  The  percent- 
ages of  ash  based  on  each  size  of  the  Matanuska  coal  show  that  it 
woidd  be  unnecessary  to  discard  anv  of  the  slack  coal  in  attempting 
to  improve  the  quahty,  for  in  the  slack  the  ash  percentage  is  moder- 
ately low.  On  me  other  hand,  discarding  the  larger  sizes  or  reduc- 
ing their  ash  percentiles  by  washing  woifld  not  considerably  reduce 
the  total  ash  content  based  on  the  total  sample  before  screening 
for  the  reason  that  this  ash  constitutes  but  a  small  proportion  of  thi 
total. 

8.  The  absence  of  lai^e  lumps  precluded  the  possibUity  of  making 
a  friabiUty  test  of  the  Matanuska  coal  in  comparison  with  the  data 
obtained  previously  for  Pocahontas  coal  by  dropping  large  lumps 
and  noting  the  sizes  and  number  of  the  resulting  fragments.  Tne 
relative  proportions  of  the  several  sizes  in  Tables  2  and  3  certainly 
indicate,  however,  the  Matanuska  coal  to  be  much  more  friable  than 
Pocahontas  coal.  The  small  percentage  of  moisture  in  the  Mata- 
nuska coal  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  small  proportion  of  lumps 
was  not  due  to  disintegration  from  alternate  freezing  and  thawing 
of  water  in  the  climate  of  Alaska  or  during  shipment. 

Table  2. — Aih  in  Matanu$ka  coal. 
[Naval  engineering  experiment  station.    Test  400.] 


Siseofooal. 


OverZ-inchmesh, 
Over  Hneb  mesh. 

OTer4-mesh 

OrerlO-mesh 

Through  lO-mesh. 

Total 


Amoontsas 
Boreened. 


Weight. 
2 


Pounds, 

48 

385 

€60 

1,138 

1,214 


3,325 


Propor- 
tion. 


Perct. 

1.44 

8.57 

10.55 

83.93 

36.51 


100.00 


Mois- 
ture. 


Perct. 
1.05 
.90 
.85 
.81 
.87 


Amounts,  mois- 
ture free. 


Weight. 
5 


Pounds. 

47.5 

382.4 

«44.5 

1,118.9 
,208.4 


Propor- 
tion. 


Perct. 
1.44 
8.67 
19.55 
33.94 
36.60 


3,296.7  j  100.00 


Ash  in  ooal  as 
screened. 


Based 

on  each 

aise. 


Perct. 

22.43 

21.97 

13.17 

7.98 

6.90 


Based 
on  total 
sample. 


Perct. 
0.32 
1.88 
2.58 
2.71 
2.52 


10.01 


Ash  in  ooal, 
moisture  free. 


Based 

on  each 

size. 


Perct. 
22.67 
22.17 
13.28 
8.05 
6.96 


Based 
on  total 
sample. 

10 


Perct. 
0.38 
1.90 
2.60 
2.78 
2.64 


laio 
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Table  S,—A^  in  PoeahotUoM  coal, 
[Naval  engineering  experiment  station.    Test  362.] 


Amounts  as 
screened. 

Mois- 
ture. 

4 

Amounts,  mois- 
ture free. 

Ash  in  coal  as 
screened. 

Ash  in  coal, 
moistuMfree. 

Sizeofooal. 
1 

Weight. 
2 

Proper- 
tion. 

3 

Weight. 
5 

Propor- 
tion: 

6 

Based 

on  each 

site. 

7 

Based 
on  total 
sample. 

8 

Based 

on  each 

size. 

9 

Based 
on  total 
sample. 

10 

Over  {•inch  mesh 

Ptmndi. 

1,560 
581 

Peret. 
33.08 
11.15 
13.21 
31.05 
11.56 

Peret. 
L64 
1.38 
1.56 
1.60 
2.46 

Pounds. 

1,633 
552 
654 

1,534 
567 

Peret. 
83.06 
11.17 
13.24 
3L05 
U.48 

Peret. 
6.65 
6.64 

•  5.43 
4.35 
4.92 

Peret. 

2.20 
.74 
.72 

1.35 
.57 

Peret. 
6.76 
6.73 
5.52 
4.42 
5.04 

Peret. 
2.24 

Over i-lnoh  mesh. ...  . .  . 

.75 

ny^4.mmh 

.78 

Over  10*me8h 

1.37 

Throiifi^  10*meeh 

.58 

Total 

5,025 

100.00 

4,940 

100.00 

5.58 

5.67 

9.  Additional  data  for  the  comparison  of  Matanuska  and  Poca- 
hontas coal  are  given  in  Tables  4  and  5.  The  ultimate  and  proximate 
analyses  of  the  several  sizes  of  moisture  and  ash  free  Matanuska  coal 
show  slight  differences  in  the  constiution  of  the  combustible  matter, 
the  larger  sizes  containing  slightly  more  nitrogen  and  oxygen  ana 
somewhat  higher  volatile  matter  than  the  smaller  sizes.  The  sul- 
phur content  is  lower  in  Matanuska  coal  than  in  Pocahontas  coal. 

10.  The  heating  value  of  the  larger  sizes  of  the  Matanuska  coal  as 
received  is.  as  would  be  expected,  lower  than  that  of  the  fine  coal  on 
account  oi  the  larger  percentages  of  ash  in  the  larger  sizes.  The 
heating  value  based  on  moisture  and  ash  free  coal  is  also  slightly 
less  in  the  larger  than  in  the  smaller  sizes,  due  undoubtedly  to  the 
slightly  different  constitution  of  the  combustible  matter.  Basing 
the  heating  value  of  the  coal  as  received  before  screening  upon  the 
values  given  in  Tables  4  and  5,  and  the  proportions  of  the  several 
sizes  in  Tables  2  and  3,  we  obtain  for  Matanuska  coal  13,750 
British  thermal  units  per  poimd  as  compared  with  14,587  British 
thermal  units  per  pound  lor  Pocahontas  coal.  While  the  fusing 
temperatures  oi  the  ash  from  Matanuska  coal  are  on  the  whole  less 
than  those  of  Pocahontas  coal,  the  conclusions  that  might  be  drawn 
therefrom  are  rather  indefinite. 

Tablb  4. — Analyses  of  Matanuska  coal. 

[Naval  Eng^eerlng  Experiment  Station.    Tert  460.] 


Slseofooal. 

1 

Ultimate  analysis  of  eoal,  moisture  and 
ash  free,  per  cent. 

Proximate 

analysis,  moist- 

tureandash 

free,  per  cent. 

Heating  value, 
British  ther- 
mal units  per 
pound. 

Fusing 
tem- 
pera- 
ture of 

Hydro- 
gen. 

2 

Car- 
bon. 

3 

Nitro- 
gen. 

4 

Oxy. 
gen. 

5 

Sul- 
phur. 

6 

Vola- 
tile 
matter. 

7 

Fixed 
car. 
bon. 

8 

As  re- 
ceived. 

9 

Moist- 

ture 

and 

ash  free. 

10 

fSf: 

ren- 
heit. 

U 

Orerl-indimesh... 
Oyer  }-indi  mesh... 

Oreri-mesh 

OTerlO-mesh 

Throng  lO-mesh.... 

5.03 
5.04 
4.97 
5.00 
6.01 

86.41 
80.35 
87.83 
88.66 
87.98 

1.89 
1.72 
1.60 
1.61 
1.65 

6.09 
6.39 
6.10 
4.21 
4.83 

0.58 
.50 
.60 
.52 
.53 

26.41 
25.81 
23.86 
23.02 
22.78 

73.59 
74.19 
76.15 
76.98 
77.22 

11,511 
11,605 
13,187 
14,112 
14,308 

15,044 
15^048 
15336 
15,473 
15,514 

2,148 
2,291 
2241 
2,475 

2,278 
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Table  5. — Analyses  ofPoeahorUoB  coal  (test  S6f). 
[Naval  Engineering  Experiment  Station.    Test  M(y 
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Size  Of  coal. 
1 

Ultimate  analysis  of  coal,  moisture  and 
aah  free,  per  cent. 

Proximate 
analysis,  mois- 
ture and  ash 
free,  per  cent. 

Heating  value, 
British  ther- 
mal unit  per 
pound. 

Fusing 
tem- 
pera- 
tureof 
ash,do- 

ren- 
heit. 

11 

Hydro- 
gen. 

2 

Car- 
bon. 

3 

Nitro. 
gen. 

4 

Oxy- 
gen. 

5 

Sul- 
phur. 

6 

Vola- 

tUe 

matter. 

7 

Fixed 
car- 
bon. 

8 

As  re- 
oeived. 

9 

Moi». 

tore 

and 

ash  free. 

10 

Over  l-incli  mesh... 
Over  #-inch  mesh. . . 

OverJ-mesh 

OverlO-mesh 

Throd^  lO-mesh.... 

4.73 
4.79 
4.76 
4.85 
4.90 

90.78 
90.44 
90.48 
90.19 
89.88 

1.21 
1.27 
1.28 
1.30 
1.31 

2.64 
2.80 
2.80 
2.93 
3.00 

0.64 
.70 
.68 
.73 
.91 

21.55 
22.37 
22.37 
22.72 
22.81 

78.45 
77.63 
77.63 
77.28 
77.19 

14,423 
14,445 
14,638 
14,807 
14»546 

15,728 
16,703 
15,736 
15,757 
15,705 

2,498 
2,395 
2,507 
2320 
2,253 

CONDUCT   AND  RESULTS  OF  FLOAT  AND  SINK  TEST. 

11.  To  determine  the  extent  to  which  the  ash  content  of  the  Mata- 
nuska  coal  might  be  reduced  by  washing,  the  relative  proportions 
of  'Afloat''  and  ''sink"  of  the  several  sizes  were  found  in  zmc  chloride 
solutions  of  several  densities;  the  ash  content  of  samples  of  the 
'Afloat''  and  ''sink'*  then  being  determined.  To  facilitate  this  work 
a  float  and  sink  test  machine  was  built  as  shown  in  the  photograph, 
inclosure  (C). 

12.  In  inclosure  (C)  the  carriage  A  supports  two  sieves  B  and  C 
in  a  framework  which  may  be  carefully  raised  and  lowered  by  means 
of  a  rack  and  a  pinion  on  the  axle  to  which  the  crank  D  is  attached. 
The  photograph  shows  these  sieves  lowered  for  weighing  the  con- 
tents on  the  two  platform  scales  E  and  F.  A  cylinder  G  is  seen  sup- 
ported above  sieve  C  by  a  second  carriage  H,  wnich  has  a  transverse 
movement  in  carriage  A.  In  operation  the  first  position  of  carriage 
A  is  over  tank  K,  containing  zinc  chloride  solution  of  the  desired 
density.  The  sieves  are  then  in  their  highest  position  and  the  cylin- 
der G  rests  in  sieve  B.  A  weighed  amoimt  of  coal  is  placed  in  sieve 
B.  The  sieves  and  cylinder  are  then  very  carefully  lowered  into  the 
solution.  A  portion  of  the  coal  sinks  with  the  sieve  B  and  the 
remainder  floats  within  the  cylinder  G.  Both  portions  are  stirred 
to  insure  separation  of  the  parts  lighter  and  heavier  than  the  solu- 
tion. With  the  sieves  immersed,  the  cylinder  G  just  clears  the  top 
edge  of  sieve  B,  and  this  cylinder  G  is  now  slowly  moved  from  above 
sieve  B  to  above  sieve  C.  Both  sieves  are  then  carefully  raised  bv 
means  of  crank  D,  the  "sink''  remaining  in  sieve  B  and  the  '* float '^^ 
being  caught  in  sieve  C.  The  excess  solution  drains  back  into  tank 
K  tm^ugh  the  60-mesh  screening  in  the  sieves.  Carriage  A  is  moved 
over  tikok  L  and  the  portion  of  the  float  adhering  to  the  walls  of 
cylinder  G  rinsed  down  with  fresh  water  into  sieve  C,  and  both 
sieves  also  rinsed  with  fresh  water.  The  excess  water  is  allowed  to 
drain  off.  The  carriage  is  then  moved  over  the  two  scales  and  the 
sieves  lowered  to  the  position  shown  in  the  photograph  for  weighing 
the  'Afloat"  and  the  '^aink."    The  coal  is  not  drira  before  wei^iing, 
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because  the  moisture  that  adheres  to  the  coal  is  practically  in  the 
same  ratio  as  the  dry  coal.  The  platform  scale  beams  are  graduated 
to  0.02-pound  divi^ons.  * 

13.  A  given  weight  of  coal  of  one  of  the  sizes  as  screened  was  first 
separated  into  the  ''float''  and  ''sink''  in  a  solution  of  1.35  specific 
gravity.  The  "sink"  was  then  separated  into  portions  lighter  and 
heavier  than  1.45  specific  gravity  in  a  solution  of  this  density.  The 
"sink''  in  1.45  specific  gravity  solution  was  similarly  separated  in  a 
solution  of  1.55  specific  gravity,  and  the  resultant  "smk"  finally 
separated  into  a  solution  of  1.65  specific  ^avity.  Thus,  the  given 
weight  of  coal  was  divided  into  nve  portions:  One  less  than  1.35 
specific  gravity,  one  between  1.35  and  1.45,  one  between  1.45  and 
1.55,  one  between  1.55  and  1.65,  and  one  heavier  than  1.65.  The 
ash  percentage  in  each  portion  was  determined.  As  60-mesh  screen- 
ing was  used  in  the  sieves  in  the  float  and  sink  test  machine,  the  fine 
coal  was  screened  throu^  a  60-mesh  screen  and  cmly  that  which 
passed  over  was  tested.  The  portion  over  60-mesh  constituted  about 
80  per  cent  of  that  through  10-medi. 

14.  The  results  of  the  float  and  sink  test,  conducted  as  described 
above^  are  given  in  Table  6.  By  calculations  which  become  evident 
upon  mspection  of  this  table  there  are  derived  the  proportion  of  ash 
and  the  proportion  of  dry  combustible  in  coal  navmg  a  specific 
gravity  less  tnan  each  of  the  corresponding  tabulated  vahies.  These 
derived  quantities  are  plotted  to  obtain  the  curves  in  indosure  (D), 
drawing  No.  656.  Any  point  on  one  of  these  curves  shows  for  that 
size  the  condition  of  the  coal  after  removing  the  portion  heavier  than 
the  specific  gravity  corresponding  to  the  pomt  considered.  Thus,  for 
coal  over  j-iuch  mesh  th6  point  A  corresponds  to  a  specific  gravity  of 
1.45;  the  ordinate  shows  that  66.2  per  cent  of  the  original  weight  of 
dry  coal  now  remains  as  dry  combustible,  and  the  abscissa  shows 
that  9.1  per  cent  of  the  origmal  weight  remains  as  ash;  the  inclined 
piarallel  hues  indicate  that  there  is  £ft  75.3  per  cent  of  the  original 
weight,  and  the  radiating  lines  indicate  12.1  per  cent  of  ash  now 
present.  As  we  follow  al&ng  this  curve  from  tne  highest  point  rep- 
res^iting  the  original  condition  of  the  dry  raw  coal  containing  21.73 
per  cent  ash  ana  78.27  per  cent  combustible,  we  see  that  separation 
of  this  size  according  to  specific  gravity  will  reduce  the  ash  percent- 
age, but  that  this  reduction  can  not  be  carried  to  less  than  about  9 
per  cent  of  ash,  where  the  curve  becomes  a  radial  line  corresponding 
to  this  percentage.  Any  attempt  to  reduce  the  ash  further  would 
simply  result  in  discarding  combustible  at  the  same  rate  as  ash. 
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Tablb  6.— i^icMU,  a$ui  nnk  te$t  retuUi, 
[Naval  engineering  experiment  station.    Test  4<K).] 
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BlMoCeoaL 

nafity 

oisolu- 

tloo. 

Weight 
or  dry 
coal  be. 
tween 

Propof- 
tkmirf 
drreoal 
between 
dflBsHies 

Propor- 
tlraiof 
Arooal 
below 
density 
tabulated. 

Ash  In 
dryooal 
between 

Propor- 
tion of  ash 
between 

Ppopop- 

UonofMh 

below 

Proipor- 

Uonof 

dryeom- 

b^stlble 

tionoT 
dryoom- 
bustible 

denal- 
tfaetab- 
oktML 

densities 
tabulated. 

densities 

density 
tabulated. 

between 
densities 
tabukitod. 

below 

density 

tabulated. 

1 

3 

S 

4 

.5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

PMMlAf. 

Pereent. 

Percent. 

Percent. 

Percent. 

Percent. 

Percent. 

Percent. 

7.02 

80.82 

30.82 

8.96 

2.77 

2.77 

28.05 

28.05 

Orer  f-lnoh 

L8d 

7.08 

aasft 

61.68 

8.64 

2.67 

5.44 

28:19 

56.24 

L46 

8.05 

13.39 

75.07 

27.08 

3.63 

9.07 
11.21 

9.76 

66.00 

L65 

L30 

5.70 

80.77 

37.66 

2.14 

3.66 

69.66 

1    LOS 

4.38 

10.23 

100.00 

54.72 

ia52 

21.73 

8.71 

78.27 

ToteL... 

22.78 

loaoo 

21.73 

78.27 

12.51 

'  44.97 

44.97 

4.86 

2.19 

2.19 

42.78 

42.78 

Over  i-iMh 

L85 

4.68 

15. 40 

61.43 

8.04 

1.32 

3.51 

15.14 

57.92 

L45 

2.25 

8.00 

60.52 

27.26 

2.21 

5.72 

5.88 

.   63.80 

1.65 

2.70 

0.70 

79.22 

87.16 

3.60 

9.32 

6.10 

69.90 

I    1.0& 

5.78 

20.78 

loaoo 

56.80 

1L60 

20.92 

9.18 

70.08 

Totel.... 

27.82 

100.00 

20.92 

79.08 



_ 

25.01 

74.51 

74.61 

4.70 

3.51 

3.51 

71.10 

71.10 

Oyer   4-iiK)h 
mesh 

L35 

3.00 

8.05 

83.56 

ia82 

.97 

4.48 

7.98 

79.08 

L46 

L'58 

4.72 

88. 2B 

20.56 

1.40 

5.88 

3.32 

82.40 

L5» 

.50 

1.76 

90.04 

37.16 

.66 

6.53 

1.11 

83.51 

I    L6S 

8.34 

0.96 

100.00 

54.34 

5.41 

11.94 

4.55 

88.06 

Total.... 

83.52 

100.00 

1L94 

88.06 

26.10 

85.68 

85.66 

8.80 

8.26 

3.26 

82.42 

82.42 

OTer  l(Mndi 

L3& 

2.21 

,     7.52 

03.20 

&17 

.61 

3.87 

6.91 

89.33 

L45 

.77 

♦     2.62 

96.82 

33.20 

.87 

4.74 

1.75 

91.08 

Lfift 

.20 

.96 

96.80 

36.64 

.36 

5.10 

.62 

9L70 

I    L65 

.Oi 

S.20 

100.00 

57.98 

L86 

6.96 

1.34 

93.04 

TolaL... 

2».40 

100.00 

6.9§ 

93.04 

23.48 

85.63 

85.63 

4.12 

3.53 

8.53 

82.10 

82.10 

OrerMKlneli 

L35 

2.51 

9.16 

94.79 

ia24 

.94 

4.47 

8.22 

90.32 

L46 

.40 

1.46 

96.25 

26.70 

.39 

4.86 

L07 

9L30 

1.55 

.10 

.60 

96.94 

35.26 

.24 

5.10 

.45 

91.84 

I    LfiS 

.84 

3.06 

un.00 

57.02 

L74 

6.84 

1.82 

98.16 

Total... . 

27.42 

100.  oa 

6.84 

93.16 

15.  In  Table  7  are  given  the  results  that  might  be  attained  by 
redncinff  the  ash  content  by  washing,  provided  this  operation  sep- 
arated uie  portions  of  different  specific  gravities  as  efficiently  as  the 
float  and  sink  teat  machine.  In  the  commercial  operation^  however, 
where  the  lighter  portion  is  separated  from  the  denser  by  agitating 
the  coal  in  water,  the  same  reduction  of  ash  content  as  indicated  in 
Table  7  would  be  obtained  only  with  a  greater  loss  of  combustible^ 
Referring  to  Table  7,  the  first  group  of  tabulated  values  shows  the 
dry  raw  coal  before  washing  to  contam  90.71  per  cent  of  combustible 
and  9.29  per  cent  of  ash.  liie  values  for  the  combustible  in  colunm  4 
and  the  ash  in  column  6  in  the  second  group  of  figures  correspond  to 
the  highest  point  on  the  sl^iught  part  dt  each  curve  on  inclosure  (D), 
and  tberefore  to  the  minimum  obtainable  ash  percentage  with  the 
least  rejection  of  combustible  given  in  colunm  8.  The  totals  indi- 
cate that  the  minimum  possible  ash  conitent  in  the  washed  coal  is  4.25 
per  cent.  To  so  reduce  the  ash  percentajge  there  must  be  rejected 
&0.71- 79.53 « 11.18  pounds   of  combustible  and  9.29-3.49  =  5.80 
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poiinds  of  ash  in  each  100  poirnds  of  dry  raw  coal;  that  is,  the  dry- 
washed  coal  would  be  79.53  +  3.49  =  83.02  per  cent  of  the  dry  raw  coal. 
16.  A  reduction  to  the  above  extent,  nowever,  is  considered  im- 
practicable, and  such  an  attempt  would  result  in  a  much  larger  loss 
than  indicated.  The  fine  coal  contains  a  relatively  small  percentage 
of  ash,  and,  as  it  does  not  lend  itself  as  readily  to  the  washing  opera- 
tion as  the  larger  sizes,  we  will  assume  no  reduction  in  ash  content  to 
be  attempted  with  it.  We  will  also  assume  the  reduction  of  ash 
in  the  larger  sizes  to  be  carried  to  7,  8,  and  10  per  cent  only,  as  indi- 
cated in  tne  third  group  of  values  in  Table  7.  The  ash  content  of  the 
mixed  washed  sizes  would  then  be  7.06  per  cent,  and  the  dry  washed 
coal  would  be  88.13  +  6.66  =  94.79  per  cent  of  the  dry  raw  coaL 

Table  7,—A9hreditcti(mbpwa9hing, 
[Naral  engiiieering  experiment  station.    Test  460.1 


OooOttkm  of  ooaL 

1 

Siseofooal. 
2 

Pro- 
portion 

size. 
8 

Com- 
bustible 
fromin- 
closure 

(D). 

4 

Com-o 
bustible 

based 
on  dry 

raw 

coal. 

6 

Ash 

from 

Ineloe- 

ui«(D). 

6 

Ash 
based 
on  dry 
raw 
coal. 

7 

Ash  in 
each 
8ixe. 

8 

Ash 

ooaL 
9 

fOverl-inoh 

Peret. 

1.44 

8.67 

19.55 

33.94 

86.50 

Peret. 
78.27 
79.08 
88.06 
93.04 
93.16 

Peret. 

1.13 

6.78 

17.22 

81.58 

34.00 

Peret. 
21.73 
20.92 
11.94 
6.96 
6.84 

Peret. 
0.31 
1.79 
2.38 
2.36 
2.50 

Peret. 

PereL 

OverJ-inch 

Dry  raiw  coal 

OYer4-me8h 

OverlO-mesh 

Through  10-mesh 

Total 

100.00 

1.44 

8.67 

19.55 

33.94 

36.50 

* '56*66* 
51.00 
74.00 
85.00 
85.00 

90.71 
.81 
4.37 
14.47 
28.85 
31.08 

2.60 
3.70 
3.50 
3.50 

9.29 

.08 

.22 

.72 

1.19 

1.28 

Over  {-inch 

8.66 
4.86 
4.76 
8.96 
3.96 

0  13 

furh  content. 

OverJ-inch 

,41 

Overi-mesh 

OrerlO^nesh 

Through  lO-mesh. . . . 

,n 

1.84 
1.44 

Total 

100.00 

1.44 

8.57 

19.65 

83.94 

36.50 

'ei'io' 

63.20 
83.00 
93.04 
93.16 

79.53 
.90 
6.42 
16.23 
31.58 
34.00 

***6*96* 
6.50 
6.30 
6.96 
6.84 

3.40 
.10 
.47 
1.23 
2.36 
2.50 

**i6.'66* 

8.00 
7.00 
6.96 
6.84 

4.25 

fOveri-Inch 

.14 

Baduoed  to  moderate 
lurh  content 

Over}-inch 

.00 

6ver4-mesh 

OverlO-mesh 

Through  lO-mesh. . . . 

1.87 

3.80 
3.50 

Total 

100.00 

88.13 

6.66 

7  06 

17,  Instead  of  resorting  to  any  cashing  operations  at  aU,  the  ash 
might  be  reduced  by  entirely  discarding  the  larger  sizes  containing 
the  high  ash  percentages.  Thus  the  effect  of  discarding  aU  coal  of  a 
size  larger  than  that  which  would  pass  thiough  the  i-inch  mesh 
screen  is  shown  in  Table  8. 


Table  $,—Aih  reiuetkm  bp  aereening. 


Siseofcoal. 
1 

Combustible 
and  ash  based 
on  dry  raw  coal. 

3 

Combustible 

based  on  dry 

raw  coal. 

3 

Ash  baaed  on 
dry  raw  coed. 

4 

Ash  based  OD 
■creciied  coaL 

6 

Overi-hich 

Percent. 

Percent, 

31.58 
84.00 

Percent. 

Percent. 

OvArJ-<n<!*l  

Over44ne8h 

19.66 
33.94 
86.50 

2.33 
2.36 
3.50 

Over  lO-mesh 

iT>rongh  lO-meth 

Total 

89.99 

82.80 

7.19 

8.00 

iPiscardwl. 
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The  values  in  columns  2,  3,  and  4  are  taken  from  columns  3,  5,  and 
7,  respectively,  Table  7.  '  By  discarding  all  coal  over  a  i-inch  mesh 
screen  the  ash  percentage  is  i educed  from  9.29  to  8,  the  screened  coal 
amounting  to  89.99  per  cent  of  the  raw  coal.  The  possible  results  of 
screening  are  based  upon  the  data  in  Table  7  rather  than  upon  that  in 
Table  2,  because  the  ash  percentage  in  the  former  corresponds  more 
closely  with  the  ash  content  determined  from  the  samples  taken 
during  the  evaporative  test  afterwards  made.  See  item  53,  Table  9. 
18.  No  hand  picking  of  the  Matanuska  coal  was  attempted, 
although  some  reduction  of  the  ash  content  in  the  larger  sizes  might 
be  secured  in  this  way.  It  is  believed  that  such  reduction  would 
not  amount  to  more  than  one-half  to  three-quarters  of  1  per  cent. 
^  19.  Thus  the  above  data  indicates  that  comparatively  small  reduc- 
tions only  in  ash  content  can  be  obtained  by  picking,  screening,  or 
washing  operations  upon  the  Matanuska  coal  as  received  at  this  sta- 
tion, Beiore  the  calculations  were  entirely  completed  upon  which 
these  conclusions  were  b^sed,  this  station  was  informed  verbally  by 
telephone  December  4. 1914,  that,  as  a  result  of  the  favorable  reports 
received  from  the  U.  S.  S.  MaryUmd,  where  test  of  the  same  coal  was 
underway,  the  bureau  desired  the  evaporative  test  made  with  the  coal 
as  received.  Accordingly,  a  24-hpur  evaporative  test  was  made 
December  8-9,  1914. 

GCKEBAL  ABRANQEMENTS   FOB   EVAPORATIVE  TEST. 

• 

20.  The  evaporative  power  of  the  coal  was  determined  by  burning 
it  imder  a  water-tube  boiler,  the  amounts  of  coal  fired  in  the  furnace 
and  of  water  fed  to  the  boiler  being  measured  together  with  the  pres- 
sures, temperatures,  etc.,  required  for  calculatmg  a  heat  balance. 
The  various  auxiliaries  about  the  plant  consmnea  about  one-eighth 
of  the  steam  generated,  the  other  seven-eighths  being  led  direct  to  a 
surface  condenser.  The  auxiliaries  exhausted  through  a  closed 
feed-Water  heater  to  surface  condensers.  The  condensea  steam  from 
all  condensers  and  the  necessary  make-up  feed  water  was  weighed 
into  a  concrete  hot  well  in  which  the  suction  pipe  of  the  feed  pump 
extended  nearlyto  the  bottom. 

21. -BoiZer.— The  boiler  is  of  the  Babcock  &  Wilcox  marine  type 
built  in  1906  and  des^ned  for  a  working  pressure  of  600  poimds  per 
square  inch  gauge.  During  this  test  the  steam  pressure  was  main- 
tained at  300  poimds  per  square  inch  gauge,  the  pressure  at  which 
the  boiler  is  usually  operated.  The  principal  dimensions  of  the  boiler, 
furnace,  and  stack  are: 

Nomilial  capacity,  216.1  horsepower. 

BOILER. 

Len^  of  steam  drum,  9  feet  11}  inches. 

Outside  diameter  of  steam  dnmi,  31f  inches. 

Number  of  horizontal  tubes  connecting  steam  drum  and  rear  headers,  16. 

Outside  diameter  of  connecting  tubes,  4  inches. 

Thickness  of  connecting  tubes,  No.  6  B.  W.  G. 

Exposed  len^h  of  connecting  tubes,  7  feet  6  inches. 

Number  of  mpple^  connecting  steam  drum  and  front  headers,  16. 

Outside  diameter  of  nipples,  4  inches. 

Thictoess  of  nipples,  No.  6  B.  W.  G. 

Exposed  length  of  nipples,  14)  inches. 
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Number  of  tubes  connecting  front  and  rear  headers,  403. 

Inclination  of  tubes,  about  15^.  • 

Outside  diameter  of  tubes,  2  inches. 

Thickness  of  tubes,  No.  8  B.  W.  G. 

Exposed  length  of  tubes,  9  feet. 

Number  of  tubes  connecting  water  legs,  4. 

Outside  diameter  of  tubes,  2  inches. 

Thickness  of  tubes,  No.  8  B.  W.  G. 

Exposed  length  of  tubes,  8  feet  6  inches. 

Number  of  front  headers^  16. 

Size  of  front  headers,  5}  inches  by  ^  inches  by  3  feet  11  inches. 

Number  of  rear  headers^  16. 

Size  of  rear  headers,  5J  inches  by  6J  inches  by  4  feet  4  inches. 

Number  of  front  boxes,  1. 

Size  of  front  box,  6  inches  by  7  inches  by  8  feet  1  inch. 

Number  of  side  boxes,  8. 

Size  of  side  boxes,  6  inches  by  7  inches  by  8  feet  8  inches. 

watbr-hbaung  surface. 

Square  fiMt 
Steam  drum,  one-fourth  shell ,  .• 18 


Tubes  connecting  water  legs,  entire  exposed  surface 18 

Front  headers,  one  side «. 22 

Rear  headers,  one  side -. 24 

Front  box,  exposed  surface 8 

Side  boxes,  exposed  surface ^ 27 

Total  water-heating  surface * 2, 161 

SUPERHEATINQ   BTJRFACE. 

Heatinj^  surface  per  nominal  horsepower,  10  square  feet. 

Water  in  boiler,  weighed  as  drained  from  bottom  blowpii>e  at  120^  F.,  7,250  pounds. 

Water  space  f calculated  from  weight  of  water),  117  cubic  feet. 

Steam  space  (calculated  from  dimensions  of  drum),  24  cubic  feet. 

FURNAOB. 

Kind  of  grate,  cast-iron  single  and  double  bars. 

Length  of  grate,  7  feet. 

Width  of  grate,  8  feet  4  inches. 

Area  of  grate  ^  58}  square  feet. 

Ratio oiheatmg sunace  to ^te surface,  37. 

Dimensions  of  air  spaces,  f  inch  by  82  inches. 

Combined  area  of  sir  spaces,  24.5  square  feet. 

Ratio  of  air  space  to  grate  area,  0.42. 

Height  of  lowest  tubes  above  front  end  of  grate,  25  inches. 

Height  of  lowest  tubes  above  rear  end  of  grate,  41  inches. 

Volume  of  furnace,  188  cubic  feet. 

Ratio  of  furnace  volume  to  grate  area,  3.22. 

Depth  of  ash  pit  below  grate  surface,  24  inches. 

Draft  area  into  ash  pit,  9.3  sauare  feet. 

Draft  area  through  first  pass  between  tubes,  12.8  square  feet. 

Draft  area  through  second  pass  between  tubes,  11.1  square  feet. 

Draft  area  through  third  pass  between  tubes,  9.1  square  feet. 

Dr^t  area  at  smoke  breediing,  25.2  square  feet. 


Construction:  Steel  plate,  unllned,  supx>orted  above' boiler  and  held  by  guy 
Height  of  top  above  grate,  68  feet. 
Internal  diameter,  40  inches. 
Dttdt  area,  8.72  square  feet. 
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22."  Weighivf  amd  samjjling  coal. — ^The  coal  was  wheeled  from  the 
pile  to  the  boiler  room  m  barrows  holdinjg  about  250  poimds,  and 
each  barrow  load  weighed  on  platform  scales  to  the  nearest  one-half 
poimd.  The  empty  barrow  was  weighed  each  time  after  dimiping 
the  coal  on  the  boiler-room  floor.  At  the  end  of  every  hour,  the  coal 
remaining  on  the  floor  was  weighed  back  to  obtain  the  hpurly  totals 
of  coal  fired.  A  sample  of  coal  was  taken  from  each  barrow  load 
before  weighing,  and  deposited  in  cans  kept  in  a  cool  place  and 
carefully  covered.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  run,  the  samples  so 
coUected  were  thoroughljr  niixed  and  quartered  to  obtain  a  repre- 
sentative sample  for  chemical  examination. 

23.  Weighing  and  sampUna  ashes  and  dingers. — ^The  ash  pit  was 
cleaned  at  the  end  of  every  hour  and  the  ashes  weighed  in  barrows 
holding  about  150  pounds,  the  dead  weight  of  the  empty  barrow 
being  obtained  before  each  filling.  From  each  barrow  load  a  sample  of 
ashes  was  selected  after  weighing  and  deposited  ht  a  closed  can.  The 
clinkers  hauled  from  the  grate  at  each  cleaning  were  likewise  weighed 
and  sampled,  the  samples  being  kept  in  receptacles  separate  from 
those  containing  the  ashes  withdrawn  from  the  ash  pit.  After  the 
fires  had  died  out  at  the  conclusion  of  a  nm,  the  clinker  that  had 
accimiulated  on  the  back  of  the  grate  during  the  run  was  also  weighed 
and  sampled.  These  samples  of  ashes  from  ash  pit,  of  clinkers  from 
grate  during  run,  and  of  clinkers  from  back  of  grate  after  run,  were 
separate^  quartered  and  reduced  to  representative  samples  for 
chemical  examination.  A  metered  quantity  of  fresh  water  was 
sprinkled  into  the  ash  pit  after  removing  the  ashes  at  the  end  of  each 
hour,  but  the  ashes  were  not  wetted  just  before  weighing.  Fresh 
water  was  also  used  to  wet  the  clinkers  hauled  from  the  grate  at  the 
cleaniiig  periods. 

24.  Weighing  feed  vxiier. — ^The  feed-water  weighing  tanks  were 
mounted  above  and  discharged  into  a  concrete  hot  wefl  ip  which  the 
suction  pipe  of  the  boiler  feed  pimip  extended  nearly  to  the  bottom. 
The  condensed  steam  from  the  surface  condenser  to  which  the  boiler 
bleeder  line  was  attached  and  that  from  the  various  auxiharies,  was 
weighed  to  the  nearest  one-half  poxmd  in  two  tanks  holding  about 
2,000  poimds  of  water  each.  The  make-up  feed  water  was  weighed 
in  a  third  tank  holding  about  400  pounds.  The  first  two  tanks  were 
dumped  whenever  they  became  full.  The  third  tank  was  filled  and 
discharged  into  the  hot  well  as  often  as  necessary  to  maintain  the 
normal  water  level  indicated  on  a  float  gauge  graduated  in  sixteenths 
of  an  inch,'  1  inch  corresponding  to  410  poimds  of  water.  The 
water  level  in  tiie  hot  well  was  noted  at  the  end  of  each  hour  and  the 
weighings  so  made  as  to  obtain  the  hoiu'ly  totals  of  water  fed.  The 
water  level  in  the  boiler  was  recorded  on  a  differential  gauge  connected 
to  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  gauge  glass  fitting. 

25.  Pressure  measurements. — Th^  barometric  pressure  was  measured 
by  means  of  a  mercury  column  to  the  nearest  one-himdredth  indi, 
ue  temperature  of  the  column  being  recorded  in  order  to  reduce  the 
reading  to  32^  F.  The  steam  pressure  was  noted  to  the  nearest 
one-hi£  ppimd  per  square  inch  by  means  of  a  pressure  gauge  gradu- 
ated, by  1  pound  per  square  inch  divisions.  This  gauge  was  attached 
to  the  top  of  the  boiler  drum,  a  recording  pressure  gauge  and  the 
operating  pressure  gauge  bein^  attached  at  the  same  pomt.  Indi- 
cating drait  gauges  of  the  inclmed  glass  tube  type  and  graduated  in 
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one-himdredth  inch  divisions  were  connected  to  the  base  of  the 
^tack  and  to  the  back  of  the  furnace;  recording  draft  gauges  were 
attached  to  the  base  of  the  stack,  the  back  of  the  fumacC;  and  the 
back  of  the  ash  pit. 

26.  Temperdhire  mecLSuremerUa. — ^Mercuryrin-glass  thermometers 
graduated  to  single  degrees  Fahrenheit  were  employed  to  obtain  the 
temperatures  of  the  external  air,  fireroom,  feea  water,  and  steam. 
A  thermometer  well  located  close  to  the  boiler  stop  valve  held  the 
steam  temperature  thermometer  to  which  was  attached  an  auxiliary 
thermometer  for  obtaining  the  temperature  of  the  exposed  mercury 
cohunn.  The  bulb  of  a  recording  tnermometer  was  installed  in  the 
feed  pipe  near  the^  well  containing  the  mercury-in-glass  thermometer, 
both  being  located  near  the  boder.  A  nitrogen-filled  mercury-in- 
glass  thermometer  graduated .  in  6-degree  Fahrenheit  intervals, 
projected  into  the  flue  gases  at  the  base  of  the  stack,  the  bulb  being 
protected  by  a  box'witn  baffles  so  arranged  as  to  allow  the  passage 
of  the  flue  gases  but  to  prevent  direct  radiation  of  heat  from  the 
thermometer  bulb  to  the  comparatively  cool  surfaces  of  boiler  tubes 
and  stack.  An  iron-constantan  thermocouple  was  also  inserted  in 
the  flue  gases  at  the  base  of  the  stack;  and  a  platinum-rhodium 
couple  was  inserted  in  the  back  of  the  furnace  to  obtain  the  tem- 
perature of  the  gases  of  combustion  just  before  passing  between  the 
water  tubes. 

27.  Weather  and  humidity. — ^The  direction  from  which  the  wind 
blew  was  shown  by  a  wind  vane  moimted  on  the  roof  of  the  station. 
A  voltmeter  within  the  building  indicated  the  an^ar  displacement 
of  the  vane  from  the  north  pomting  position.  At  times,  the  wind 
velocity  was  insufficient  to  move  the  vane  and  the  wind  direction  was 
then  dfetermined  from  the  drift  of  the  smoke.  The  wind  velocity 
was  recorded  on  a  chart,  the  pen  arm  being  actuated  by  an  anemo? 
meteron  the  roof.  To  obtain  the  humidity  of  the  air,  readings  were 
taken  of  a  dew  point  hygrometer  and  of  a  wet  bulb  thermometer,  air 
circulation  past  the  latter  being  secured  by  an  electric  fan. 

28.  Steam  quality.— SteBxn  for  the  throttling  calorimeter  was  drawn 
through  a  one-half  mch  sampling  tube  closed  at  the  end  and  containing 
a  niunber  of  one-eighth  inch  holes.  This  sampling  pipe  was  insertea 
in  a  vertical  portion  of  the  steam  pipe  about  3  feet  irom  the  boiler 
drum.  The  pressure  within  the  calorimeter  was  measured  by  a 
bourdon .  tube  gauge  and  the  temperature  by  a  mercury-in-glass 
thermometer  to  which  a  steam  thermometer  was  attached. 

29.  Flue-gas  sampling.— SsxuphB  of  the  flue  gases  were  taken  from 
the  first  pass  of  the  gases  across  the  tubes  and  from  the  base  of  the 
stack.  The  former  samples  were  obtained  through  a  one-half  inch 
wrought-iron  pipe  capped  at  one  end  and  containing  10  one-sixteenth 
inch  holes  along  the  lower  side.  This  pipe  projected  through  the  low- 
est peephole  in  the  aft  side  cleaning  door  and  extended  nearly  to  the 
far  side  of  the  boiler.  Samples  from  the  base  of  the  stack  were  drawn 
through  a  spider  having  six  legs  of  one-half  inch  wrought-iron  pipe 
capped  at  the  outer  ends  and  containing  a  narrow  sUt  along  the  under 
sioe  of  each.  In  both  cases  flow  of  eas  was  maintained  by  steam 
ejectors,  the  gas  bubbling  through,  wasn  bottles.  Samples  from  each 
stream  of  gas  were  caumt  by  the  displacement  of  mercury  in  250 
cubic  centuneter  glass  nolders  of  the  form  recommended  by  the 
Bureau  of  Mines. 
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30.  Smoke  data, — ^The  density  of  the  smoke  was  observed  by  com- 
parison with  a  Ringehnann's  smoke  chart  obtained  from  the  ibm^au 
of  Mines. 

CONDUCT  OF  EVAPORATIVE  TEST. 

31.  Condition  of  boiler, — Before  the  test  the  boiler  was  carefully 
cleaned — the  mud  being  washed  out  of  the  tubes  and  the  soot  blown 
off  their  external  surfaces.    No  leaks  were  apparent  under  a  water 

gressure  of  450  pounds  per  sqpare  inch  gauge.  During  the  run  the 
oiler  apparently  remained  tight,  although  slight  leaks  started  at 
several  of  the  mpples  on  the  water  legs  Mter  the  conclusion  of  the 
run  while  the  boiler  was  cooling. 

32.  Startling  and  stopping  the  run, — ^The  run  with  Matanuska  coal 
was  begun  at  2  p.  m.  on  December  8,  1914,  the  fire  havii^  been 
started  about  10.40  a.  m.  with  wood  and  slowly  built  up  with  the 
coal  under  test.  For  about  one  hour  before  the  test  regular  running 
conditions  obtained.  At  1.55  p.  m.  firing  was  stopped  and  the  fires 
carefully  leveled,  their  height  and  condition  being  noted  at  2  p.  m., 
when  the  water  levels  in  the  hot  well  and  boiler  were  also  noted,  the 
ash  pit  cleaned  of  ashes,  and  the  floor  of  coal.  The  run  was  con- 
tinued for  24  hours,  until  2  p.  m.  on  December  9.  About  1  hour 
before  thQ  end  of  the.run  the  nre  within  the  two  doors  which  had  not 
recently  been  cleaned  were  then  cleaned  of  clinker  and  the  whole 
fire  then  carefully  worked  to  bring  it  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  same 
condition  at  2  p.  m.  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  run  24  hours  previous. 

33.  Management  of  fires, — ^The  furnace  httving  three  doors,  signals 
of  one  beU,  two  bells,  and  three  bells;  consecutively,  were  arranged 
to  indicate  the  door  to  be  coaled,  and  a  firing  interval  of  five  minutes 
between  the  times  of  coaling  any  one  door  was  selected.  The  coal 
was  shoveled  from  the  floor  ana  spread  over  the  fuel  bed.  After ' 
coalii^  any  one  door  the  fire  in  the  door  next  to  be  coaled  was  leveled. 
The  suce  bar  was  used  only  to  clew:  the  grates  when  the  ash  pit 
became  dark,  no  breaking  up  of  fires'  being  allowed.  The  thickness 
of  the  fires  was  varied  according  to  the  percentage  of  00,  ia  the  flue 
gases,  the  attempt  being  made  to  maintam  about  12  per  cent  of  00.,  * 
which  was  considered  the  most  economical  value.  The  fire  in  each 
door  was  cleaned  once  in  12  hours,  the  times  of  cleaning  being  2.10. 
6.10,  and  10.10,  both  a.  m.  and  p.  m.  The  coal  burned  freely  but  did 
not  swell  as  much  before  burning  as  Pocahontas  and  other  bitumi- 
nous coal.  The  clinker  was  not  excessive  and  came  away  freely  from 
the  grate  bars.  As  each  shovelful  was  fired,  a  considerable  amount 
of  the  fine  coal  was  apparently  carried  away  by  the  draft.  To  re- 
duce this  loss,  about  1  per  cent  of  water  was  sprinkled  over  each 
barrow  load  of  coal  during  the  last  12  hours  of  the  run. 

34.  Constant  conditions, — ^In  addition  to  the  quantities  regulated, 
as  explained  above,  the  following  conditions  were  maintamed  as 
nearly  constant  as  possible:  The  £*aft  at  the  base  of  the  stack  was 
maintained  at  0.750  inch  water  by  adjusting  the  steam  jet  in  the 
stack,  a  recording  draft  gauge  showing  how  well  the  regulation  was 
accomplished.  Tne  steam  pressure  was  kept  at  300  pounds  per 
square  inch  gauge  by  adjusting  the  throttle  valve  in  the  bleeder  fine 
to  the  condenser,  a  recording  pressure  gauge  giving  a  permanent  rec- 
ord of  this  pressure.    The  feed-water  temperature  was  maintained 
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at  about  180®  F.,  as  shown  on  a  recordingthermometer,  by  adjusting 
the  steam  pressure  in  the  closed  heater.  The  water  level  in  the  boiler 
was  kept  near  the  middle  of  the  gauge  glass  by  adjustment  of  the  feed 
valve,  and  this  quantity  also  was  recoraed  on  a  recording  differential 
pressure  gauge.  The  water  level  in  the  hot  well  was  mamtained 
within  reasonable  limits  by  the  addition  of  make-up  feed  water. 

35.  ObservcUione. — General  observations  of  temperatures,  pres- 
sures, etc.,  were  taken  at  15-minute  intervals,  as  mdicated  by  an 
electric  horn  automatically  operated  bv  means  of  contacts  on  a 
clock.  Weights  of  feed  water  were  taken  as  necessary,  coal  and 
ashes  were  weighed  each  hour,  and  clinkers  were  weighed  at  the 
time  of  cleaning  fires.  Flue  eas  samples  from  both  fij^t  pass  and 
base  of  stack  were  taken  each  half  hour,  the  filling  of  the  holder 
being  extended  for  a  period  of  from  20  to  25  mmutes.  Smoke 
observations  were  made  at  15-second  intervab  for  20  minutes  dur- 
ing each  two  ho;ars  of  daylight,  the  times  being  selected  to  obtam 
representative  data.  ^ 

36.  Calibration  of  instruments. — ^All  pressure  gauges,  thermometers, 
and  scales  were  carefully  calibrated. 

CHEMICAL   EXAMINATION. 

37.  The  samples  of  coal  fired^  of  ashes  from  ash  pit,  of  clinkers 
from  grate  during  run,  and  of  clinkers  from  back  of  grate  after  run, 
were  all  forwarded  to  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  for 
exan\ination.  The  results  of  the  ultimate  and  proximate  analyses 
and  of  the  heating  value  determinations  are  attached  as  inclosure 
(E),  1  to  16,  inclusive. 

•  DATA    OBSERVED     AND    DEDUCED     RESULTS     OF    EVAPORATIVE.   TEST. 

38.  The  data  obtained  as  above  described,  corrected  for  calibra- 
tion and  other  errors,  are  giv^  in  Table  9  for  both  the  Matanuska 
and  the  Pocahontas  coals,  together  with  the  economic  results.  eflB.- 

.  ciencies,  and  heat  balances,  calcinated  as  outlined  in  Appendix  I. 
The  following  points  are  notewortiiy  in  comparing  the  two  coals: 

39.  The  Pocahontas  coal  as  fired  was  comparatively  dry,  con- 
taining but  2.37  per  cent  of  moisture,  item  35.  The  Matanuska 
coal,  however,  was  even  drier,  containing  only  1.16  per  cent  of 
moisture.  As  it  was  apparent  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
fine  coal  was  carried  away  by  the  draft  when  each  shovelful  was 
fired,  it  was  decided  to  augment  the  moisture  in  the  Matanuska 
coal  during  the  last  12  hours  of  the  24-hour  run  until  it  should  about 
equal  that  in  the  Pocahontas  coal.  The  amount  so  added  is  given 
in  items  118  and  119,  but  it  is  questionable  whether  this  was  suffi- 
cient to  appreciably  lessen  the  loss  of  fine  coal. 

40.  The  amoimt  of  dry  soot  from  the  tubes  and  baffles  after  the 
run,  item  43,  is  an  approximate  measure  of  the  rdative  losses  of 
fine  coal  up  the  stack.  This  item  shows  231pounds  for  the  Mata- 
nuska coal  as  compared  with  35  poimds  for  P5>cahontas  coal.  The 
same  result  may  be  arrived  at  by  comparing  the  amount  of  ash  in 
the  ashes  from  the  ash  pit  and  the  clinkers  &om  the  grate  with  the 
ash  in  the  coal  burned.  The  ash  in  the  ashes  is  equal  to  the  product 
of  items  37  and  62,  the  ash  in  the  clinkers  to  the  products  of  items 
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38  and  65  and  of  items  39  and  6^,  and  the  ash  m  the  coal  burned  to 
the  product  of  items  36  and  53.  These  products  are  tabhiated 
below:    ■ 


ABhinashflsfromashpIt 

ABhincUnkerafroniKrate 

Ash  in  oUnkera  from  DTidge  wall .' 

Ash  aocoanted  for 

Ash  in  coal 

Ash  deposited  on  tubes  and  baffles  and  carried  up  stack. 


Pocahontas.    Matanuska. 


714 
047 
170 


1,531 
1,976 


444 


1,847 
711 
fiO 


3,608 
8,608 


985 


It  may  be  noted  that  these  quantities  of  ash  unaccounted  for  in 
ihe  ashes  and  clinkers  are  in  about  the  same  relative  proportion  as 
the  unaccounted  for  losses  in  the  heat  balances,  items  138  and  149. 

41.  With  the  same  draft  at  the  base  of  the  stack,  three-quarters 
indi  of  water,  item  11,  there  was  bmmed  somewhat  more  coal  per 
square  foot  of  grate  siirface  with  Matanuska  coal  than  wiih  Poca- 
hontas coal,  the  quantities  being  27.19  pounds  and  24.93  pounds, 
respectively,  item  78.  The  draft  through  the  fire  bed,  item  10,  was 
0.312  inch  of  water  with  the  Matani^a  coal  as  compared  with 
0.325  inch  with  the  Pocahontas  coal,  although  the  excess  air 
with  the  former  coal  was  48.98  per  cent  and  with  the  latter  coal 
30.14  per  cent,  item  127.  The  ai>proximate  thickness  of  the  fuel 
bed  diu'in^  the  run  was  6}  inches  with  Matanuska  coal  and  7i  inches 
with  PociSiontas  coal,  item  106. 

42.  The  amount  of  clinker  removed  from  the  grate  during  the 
ran  with  Matanuska  coal  was  860  poimds  as  compared  with  739 
pounds  with  Pocahontas  coal,  it^oi  38.  The  dry  ashes  r^noved 
m)m  the  ash  pit,  item  37,  amoimted  to  3,034  pounds  for  Matanuska 
coal  and  1,780  poimds  for  Pocahontas  coal,  in  spite  of  the  greater 
proportion  of  fine  coal  in  the  former,  the  combustiUe  matter  that, 
teH  through  the  grate  constituted  a  smaller  percentage  of  the  ashes, 
item  62,  in  the  case  of  Matanuska  coal  than  in  the  case  of  Pocahontas 
coaL  The  slice  bar  was  used  much  more  frequently  with  the  former 
than  with  the  latter  coal  to  keep  the  grates  clear  and  the  ash  pit 
bright.  This  would  have  been  unnecessary,  and  the  ratio  of  ashes 
to  clinkers  would  have  been  different  had  a  shorter  cleaning  period 
than  12  hours  been  adopted  for  each  door. 

43.  The  temperature  at  the  base  of  the  stack,  item  20,  was  higher 
with  Pocahontas  coal  than  with  Matanuska  coal,  corresponding  to 
the  less  percentage  of  excess  air,  item  127.  Had  the  fuel  bed  been 
carried  somewhat  thicker  with  the  Matanuska  coal,  the  excess  air 
would  have  been  reduced  and  the  stack  temperatures  more  nearly 
equalized.  The  percentage  of  CO  in  the  ^ases  at  the  base  of  the 
stack,  0.36  per  cent,  item  115,  indicates  that  the  thicker  fuel  bed 
could  have  oeea  carried  without  causing  excessive  loss  by  incom- 
plete combustion.  In  fact,  the  percent^es  of  CO,  and  OO,  items 
113  and  115,  would  indicate  that  the  percentage  of  CO,  may  be 
oarried  higher  with  Matanuska  coal  than  with  Pocahontas  coal 
without  unduly  increasing  the  CO  loss. 

44.  The  smoke  density,  item  107,  was  less  with  Matanuska  coal 
than  with  Pocahontas  coal.    But,  as  greater  dilution  with  excess 
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air  occurred  in  the  former  case,  the  smoke-producing  qualities  of 
the  two  coals  are  not  considered  greatly  different. 

45.  Although  the  heatmg  yahie,  item  72,  of  the  Matanuska  coal 
was  less  than  that  of  the  Pocahontas  coal,  and  the  loss  up  the  stack 
was  greater,  the  evaporation  of  water,  item  92,  with  Matanuska  coal, 
was  very  nearly  equal  to  that  with  Pocahontas  coal  by  reason  of  the 
larger  amount  of  the  former  coal  bmmed  per  hour,  item  76.  Bv 
carrying  a  sliditly  heavier  fuel  bed.  the  total  evaporation  witn 
Matanuska  cofu  would  have  fully  equaled  that  with  Pocahontas  coal, 
and  the  capacities,  items  97  and  98,  would  have  been  equal. 

46.  The  economic  results,  items  99  to  103,  were  less  with  Mata- 
nuska coal  than  with  Pocahontas  coal;  and  the  efficiencies,  items 
104  and  105,  were  about  3  per  cent  less.  While  some  improvement 
would  result  from  carrying  a  thicker  fuel  bed  with  Matanuska  coal 
than  was  used  during  tnis  run,  the  improvement  would  equal  about 
1  per  cent  only — ^the  loss  due  to  heat  in  excess  dry  air,  items  131  and 
142,  might  be  reduced  2  per  cent,  but  the  loss  due  to  the  formation 
of  carbon  monoxide,  items  130  and  141,  would  probably  be  increased 

1  per  cent.    Only  oy  reducing,  the  amoimt  of  fuel  carried  up  the  ' 
stack  as  indicated  in  the  relatively  high  unaccounted  for  loss,  items 
138  and  149,  would  the  economic  results  and  efficiencies  be  made 
equal  to  those  obtained  with  the  Pocahontas  coaL 

47.  Table  9  follows: 

Table  9. — RenUU  of  evaporative  tesU. 


General. 

1.  Runntiiiibflr 

2.  Designation ■. 

3.  Date 

4.  Duration,  hours 

Average  premtra. 

6.  Barometer,  indies  of  mercury 

6.  Barometer,  pounds  per  square  Inch 

7.  Steam,  pounds  per  square  Inch  gauge , 

8.  Steam,  pounds  per  square  inch,  absolute 

9.  Draft,  ashpit,  inches  of  water 

10.  Draft,  furnace,  inches  of  water 

11*  Draft,  base  of  stack,  inches  of  water 

•  Average  temperatures, 

12.  ExtenuU  air,  degrees  Fahrraihelt 

13.  Firerocmi,  degrees  Fahrenheit 

14.  Steam  by  thermometer,  degrees  Fahreiiheit 

15.  Steam  from  pressure,  degrees  Fahrenheit 

16.  Feed  water  entering  boiler,  degrees  Fahrenheit 

17.  Oasesleavlngfumaceby  thermocouple,  degrees  Fahrenheit.. 

18.  Oases  at  base  of  stack  by  thermocouple,  degrees  Fahrenheit 

19.  Gases  at  base  of  stack  by  thermometer,  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

20.  Qasesatbaseofstaok,  average,  degrees  Fahrenheit 

Weather  and  kumiditf. 

21.  State  of  weather 

22.  Wind  direction 

23.  Wind  velocity,  miles  per  hour 

24.  Wet  bulb  thermomet«r  reading,  degrees  Fahrenheit 

25.  Corresponding  moisture  per  pound  of  dry  air.  pound 

20.  Dow  point  by  hygrometer,  degrees  Fahrenheit 

27.  Relative  humidity  by  hygrometer,  per  cent 

28.  Corresponding  moisture  per  cubic  loot  of  dry  air,  pound — 

29.  Dry  air  per  oublo  foot,  pound: 

30.  Corresponding  moisture  per  pound  of  dry  air,  pound 

81.  Average  value  of  moisture  per  pound  of  dry  air,  pound 


Pocahontas. 
Dee.  ie-17, 1913 
24 


Matanuska. 
Deo.»^,19M. 

a* 


20L99 

14.74 

300.2 

314.9 

0 

.825 
.750 


45.8 
02.5 
421.0 
421.9 
183.9 
1,835 
744 
704 
754 


Clear. 
S.toSSW. 
2.8 
CL9 

.005744 
41.2 
45.6 

.0004104 
*  .07553 

.005434 

.005589 


29.93 

14.70 

294.9 

aOOL6 

0 

.313 

.7a 


4a5 

84.4 
421.0 
43a4 
184.9 
1,672 
729 
720 
725 


Cloudy. 
E.toNE. 
4.7 

6L6 

.006398 
43.3 
23.7 
.0004264 
.07229 
.005898 
.006148 
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88. 
M. 

85. 
80. 
87. 
88. 
80. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 


44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 


48. 
49. 
50. 
51. 
53. 
63. 
54. 


56. 

56. 
67. 
68. 
50. 


60. 
61. 
68. 


M. 
67. 
68. 


58. 
70. 
71. 


73. 
73. 
74. 
76. 


76. 

77. 
78. 
70. 


80. 
81. 


Totalfud. 
Klndofooal 

Siseofooal 

Coal  as  fired,  pounds 

Moistuie  by  samples,  per  cent 

Dry  coal,  Ifred,  pounds 

Dry  ashes  from  ashpit,  pounds 

Dry  clinker  from  grate,  pounds 

Dry  clinker  from  bridge  wall,  pounds 

Total  dry  ashes  and  oUnker,  pounds 

Combusttble  consumed,  pounds 

Dry  ashes  and  clinker  in  dry  coal ,  per  cent 

Dry  aoot  from  tubes  and  baffles,  pounds 

Proximate  andlftU  of  coal  at  received. 

Hoistnre,  per  cent .* 

Volatile  matter,  per  cent 

Fixed  carbon,  per  cent 

Ash,  per  cent 

UUhnatt  analptit  of  drp  coal. 

Hydrogen,  per  cent 

Carbon,  per  cent 

Nitrogen,  per  cent 

Oxoeen,  per  cent 

Sulphur,  per  cent 

Ash,  percent 

Moisture  in  coal  as  received,  per  cent  of  dry  coal 

Ultimate  amUftit  of  dry  coal,  aehfru. 

Hydrogen,  per  cent 

Carbon,  per  cent 

Nitrogen,  per  cent.« 

Oxygen,  per  cent 

Sulpnur,  per  cent 

Prm^mate  analpsit  of  drp  aehetfrom  aeh  pit. 

Volatile  matter,  per  cvit. 

Fixed  carbon,  per  cent 

Ash,  per  cent 

Proximate  analftit  of  drp  dinkerfrom  grate. 

Volatile  matter,  per  cent 

Fixed  carbon,  per  cent 

Ash,  percent. 

Proximate  analpeie  of  drp  dinkerfrom  bridge  waU. 

Volatile  matter,  per  cttit 

Fixed  carbon,  per  cent. 

Ash,  percent *.. 

Proxhnate  amUptit  of  drp  toot  from  tubet  and  baffiet. 

Volatile  matter,  per  cent. 

Fixed  carbon,  per  cent 

Ash,  percent ." 

Oalori fie  value. 

Dry  coal  by  calorimeter,  British  thermal  units,  per  pound , 

Dry  coal,  ash  free,  by  calorimeter,  British  thermal  units,  per  pound. 

Dry  coal,  by  onalsrsis,  British  thermal  units,  per  pound 

Dry  coal,  ash  free,  by  analysis,  British  thermal  units,  per  pound. . . . 

Fud  per  hour. 

Dry  coal  consumed,  potmds 

Combustible  consumed,  pounds 

Dry  coal  per  square  foot  of  grate  sur /ace,  pounds 

Combustible  per  square  foot  of  heating  surface,  pounds 

Steam  quaiitp. 

Throttling  calorimeter  temperature,  degrees  Fahrenheit 

Throttling  calorimeter  pressure,  potmds  per  square  hich  sage 

Heat  in  calorimeter  steam  above  82*  F.,  Brit&h  thermal  units,  per 

pound 

QuaUty,  per  cent  dry 

8  D— 64-1— vol  41 31 


Pocahontas 

No.l. 
Run  of  mine. 
86,740 

2.37 

34,806 

1,780 

730 

187 

2,705 

32,187 

7.76 

35 


2.37 
21.01 
71.10 

6.52 


4.48 
84.06 
1.18 
2.04 
.70 
6.66 
2.43 


4.76 

00.04 

1.26 

3.12 

.84 


6.04 
64.86 
4a  10 


1.17 
11.34 
87.40 


.07 

7.06 

01.10 


0.08 
87.44 
63.53 


14,786 
15,678 
14,087 
15,883 


1,464 
1,841 
24.03 
.6206 


821.1 
11.60 

1,100.8 
00.41 


Matannska. 

Runofmine(7) 
38,504 

1.16 

88.067 

3,034 

880 

61 

3,045 

34,112 

ia40 

231 


L16 
21.75 
67.76 

0.33 


4.60 
70.06 
1.61 
4.04 
.48 
0.44 
1.17 


6.08 
88.20 
1.67 
4.46 
.55 


7.04 
88.08 
60.88 


1.51 
15.76 
8178 


.40 

1.20 

06.81 


6.82 
40.16 
46.06 


14,008 
15,467 
14,184 
16,663 


1,686 
1,421 
27.10 
.6676 


8S3.1 

17.4 

1,10&1 
00.20 
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Table  9. — Remits  of  evaporative  te$ti — CoiitinaeGL 


Steam  ptaUtf   Contlnned. 

84.  ICoJstore  In  steam,  per  cent 

86.  Heat  In  wet  steam  above  feed  temperatore,  Brttiah  thermal  units,  per 

pound. , 

80.  Heat  In  dry  saturated  steam  above  feed  temperature,  British  thermal 
units,  per  pound. 

87.  Factor  o?  correction  for  quality  of  steam 

88.  Factor  of  evaporation. 

Total  ufoter. 

89.  Water  fed  to  boiler,  pounds 

00.  Equivalentevaporatfcmofdry  saturated  steam,  pounds 

01.  Equivalent  evaporation  irom  and  at  212*  F.,  pounds 

Water  per  hour. 

03.  Equivalent  evaporation  ofdry  saturated  steam,  pounds 

93.  Equivalent  evaporation  firom  and  at  212*  F.,  pounds 

94.  Equivalent  evaporation  from  and  at  212*  F.,  per  square  foot  6i  water 

heating  surfsoe,  pounds 

Oapaeitff. 

95.  Rated  capacity  fai  steam  from  and  at  212*  F.,  pound  per  hour 

96.  Rated  capacity  in  boiler  horsepower 

97.  Boiler  horsepower  developed 

98.  Proportion  of  rated  capadty  developed,  percent. 

BDonotnkrettUte. 

99.  Water  fed  per  pound  of  coal  fired,  pounds 

100.  Equivalent  dry  saturated  steam  per  pound  dry  coal, pounds 

101.  Equivalent  evaporation  from  and  at  212*  F.  per  pound  coal  fired, 

pounds 

102.  Equivalent  evaporation  from  and  at  212*  F.  per  pound  dry  coal, 

pounds 

108.  Equivalent  evaporation  from  and  at  212*  F.  per  pound  combustible 
consumed,  pounds 

Effldencff. 

104.  Boiler,  furnace,  and  grate,  per  cent 

105.  Boiler  and  furnace,  per  cent 

105.  Average  thickness  of  fire,  inches 

107.  Smoke  density  by  Ringelmann's  smoke  chart,  per  cent 

Analifeie  ofdry  flue  gases  bf  volume. 

First  pass: 

108.  Carbon  dioxide,  per  cent 

109.  Oxygen,  per  cent 

110.  Carbon  monoxide,  per  cent , 

111.  Hydrogen  and  hydrocarbons,  per  cent 

112.  Nitrogen,  per  cent 

Base  of  stack: 

113.  Carbon  dioxide,  per  cent 

114.  Oxvgen,  per  cent 

115.  Carbon  monoxide,  per  cent 

116.  Hydrogen  and  hydrocarbons,  per  cent 

117.  Nitrogen,  per  cent 

Water  added  to  coal. 

118.  Total  added  to  coal,  pounds 

119.  Added  per  pound  of  dry  coi^,  pound 

Water  put  in  ash  pit. 

120.  Totalput  in  ash  pit,  pounds. 

121.  Put  fai  ash  pit  per  pound  of  dry  coal,  pound 

122.  Accounted  for  in  ashes  by  analysis  of  samples,  per  pound  of  dry  coal, 

pound 

128.  Evaporated  and  in  flue  gases  per  pound  of  dry  coal ,  pound , 

Airtupplp. 

124.  Tfaeontlcal  quantity  required  per  pound  of  dry  coal,  pounds , 

125.  Quantity  supplied  per  pound  of  dry  coal,  pounds. 

126.  BzooBS  air  suppliea  per  pound  of  dry  coal,  pounds 

127.  EzooBS  air  supplied,  per  cent 


.59 

1,048.0 

1,062L7 
.9955 
L0848 


324,855 
322,805 
350,276 


ll,454 
14,605 


6.7 


7,455 
216.1 
423.0 
195.7 


9.08 
9.25 

9.80 

ia04 

10.89 


65.89 

67.43 

7.50 

59.4 


12.80 

5.76 

.47 

.00 

80.97 

12.74 

5.45 

1.12 

.00 

80.69 


1,612 


.0462 


.0005 

.0457 


11.268 
14.658 
3.305 
30.14 


.80 

1,045.3 

1,051.7 
.9989 
L0838 


319,951 
317,999 
344,647 


13,250 
14,860 

5    6.65 


7,455 
216.1 
416w2 
192.6 


8.81 
8.36 

8.96 

9.06 

10.10 


62.76 
63.87 
6.60 
41.62 


12.88 

6.07 

.31 

.00 

80.79 

11.90 

6.54 

.36 

.00 

81.20 


315.0 


1,520 


.0006 

.0394 


10.600 
15.806 
5.226 
48.08 
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Table  d.—RetuUs  of  evaporative  (Mto— €k>]itinaed. 


Pocahontas. 


ttiermal 
milts. 


Percent. 


Matanuska. 


British 

thermal 

units. 


Percent. 


Bated  <m  t  pound  dry  eoal. 


138.  Heat  absorbed  by  boiler 

lao.  Combustible  in  ashes  and  oUnkers 

lao.  Formation  of  carbon  monoxide 

131*  Heat  in  excess  dry  air ••• 

132.  Heat  in  dry  products  of  combustion 

133.  Evaporatloo  of  moisture  formed  from  hydrogen  in  ooal — 

134.  Evaporatloo  of  moisture  in  coal 

135.  Bvaporation  of  water  added  to  ooaL ■ 

130.  Heating  moisture  in  air 

137.  Evaporation  of  water  in  ash  pit 

138.  Unaccounted  for,  including  uncoosumed  hydrogen  and 

hydrocarbons,  radiation,  etc 

130.  Heating  value  of  dry  ooaL 


0,743 
490 
080 
572 

2,008 

38 


05.80 
8.31 
4.00 
3.87 

13.58 

3.75 

.22 


Batei  on  /  pownA  oomimtUbU  etnuttmed. 


140.  Heat  absorbed  by  hotter 

141.  Formation  of  car  Don  monoxide 

142.  Heat  in  excess  dry  air 

143.  Heat  in  dry  products  of  combustion 

144.  Evapofation  of  mc^sture  formed  from  hydrogen  in  ooal — 

145.  Evaporation  of  moisture  in  ooal 

140.  Evaporation  of  water  added  to  ooaL 

147.  Heating  moisture  in  air 

148.  Evaikvationofwaterinashpit 

140.  Unaccounted  for,  induding  imconsumed  hydrogen  and 


hydrocarbons,  radiation,  etc 

150.  Heating  value  of  dry  oombustible. 


017 
14,780 


10,508 
737 
020 
2,177 
001 
30 
0 


15,073 


4.17 
100.00 


07.43 

4.70 
3.90 
13.80 
3.83 
.23 

ao 

.18 
.43 

5.35 
100.00 


8,792 

511 

235 

810 

1,747 

564 

10 

8 

28 

53 

1,248 
14,006 


9,801 

262 

911 

1,950 

018 

18 

9 

31 

50 

1,806 
15,407 


02.70 

8.05 

1.08 

5.83 

12.47 

3.95 

.11 

.00 

.20 

.38 

8.91 
100.00 


03.37 

l.fiO 

5.89 

13.01 

4.00 

.12 

.06 

.20 

.38 

11.09 
100.00 


CONDITIONS  DUBING  RUNS. 

48.  To  carry  the  comparisons  of  the  performances  of  the  two  coals 
farther  than  indicated  in  the  average  yalues  given  in  Table  9,  the  prin- 
cipal data  taken  during  each  run  are  plotted  on  drawings  Nos.  657  and 
658,  incloeures  (F)  and  (G).  These  curves  show  how  nearly  uniform 
the  conditions  were  maintained  during  the  runs.  Thev  show  how  a 
variation  in  the  amount  of  coal  fired  per  hour,  with  tne  consequent 
variation  in  the  thickness  of  the  fuel  bed,  affects  the  draft  in  the 
furnace,  the  proportions  of  CO,  and  of  CO,  and  the  stack  temperature, 
the  draft  at  the  base  of  the  stack  being  maintained  constant. 

49.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  percentage  of  CO  generally  increases 
with  the  percentage  of  CO,,  but  that  there  is  no  exact  relation 
between  the  two  quantities.  If  the  whole  fuel  bed  is  not  maintained 
in  uniform  condition,  the  ^een  coal  on  one  part  of  the  bed  may  be 
evolving  CO  while  excess  air  is  passiag  through  another  part.  This 
nonun]K>rm  condition  will  obtain  just  oefore  and  after  cleaning  and 
even  throughout  the  run  to  varying  extents  as  the  doors  were  coaled 
one  at  a  time. 

60.  The  hourly  ratios  of  water  fed  to  boiler  and  coal  fired  in 
furnace  show  comparatively  large  fluctuations  because  no  correc- 
tion has  been  applied  for  the  (ufference  in  the  amoimt  of  coal  on 
the  grate  at  the  beginning  and  tlie  end  of  each  hour.  The  ratios  of 
the  total  water  fed  to  boikr  and  total  coal  fired  in  furnace  vary  less 
as  the  run  proceeds,  24  hours  duration  being  sufficient  but  also 
necessary  to  obtain  a  rehable  value. 
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SUMMARY  AND  OGNOLUSIONS. 

61.  The  preliminary  screening  and  float  and  sink  tests  with  Mata- 
nnska  coal  indicate  that  only  slight  reduction  in  ash  percentage  can 
be  accomplished  by  any  picking,  screening,  or  washmg  operations 
from  the  original  value  of  9.3  per  cent  basra  on  dry  cod.  By  very 
carefid  hand  picking  the  ash  content  might  be  reduced  to  somewhat 
less  than  9  per  cent;  by  screening  and  discarding  all  coal  passing 
over  one-hau-inch  mesh,  to  about  8  per  cent,  me  screened  coal 
amoimting  to  about  90  per  cent  of  the  raw  coal-  by  washing  the 
sizes  over  4-mesh,  to  about  7  per  cent,  the  washed  coal  constituting 
about  94  per  cent  of  the  raw  coal.  The  maximum  possible  theoretics 
reduction  of  ash  by  separation  according  to  specific  gravity  would 
reduce  the  ash  to  4.25  p^  cent,  but  this  woidd  oe  impracticable  in  a 
commercial  washwy.  While  the  sizes  over  one-half-ihch  mesh  con- 
tain over  20  per  cent  of  ash,  they  constitute  but  10  per  cent  of  the 
coal,  so  that  a  lar^e  reduction  in  their  ash  percentages  results  in  but 
a  slight  reduction  m  the  ash  percentage  of  the  coal  as  received. 

52.  However,  an  ash  percentage  of  9.3  per  cent  is  not  very  exces- 
sive, and  the  ash  content  did  not  give  troiible  during  the  evaporative 
test  made  with  the  coal  as  receiv^.  By  keeping  the  ash  pit  bright, 
most  of  this  ash  fell  through  the  ^ate  witn  a  less  percentage  oi 
unburnt  coal  than  in  the  evaporative  test  with  Pocahontas  coal. 
The  ash  removed  as  clinker  came  away  freely  from  the  grate  bars. 

53.  The  fineness  of  most  of  the  Matanuska  coal  resulted  in  a  com- 

¥aratively  large  loss  by  the  draft  carrying  the  fine  coal  up  the  stack, 
his  loss  was  noticed  during  tlie  early  part  of  the  evaporative  test 
and  about  1  per  cent  of  wat^  added  to  the  coal  during  the  last 
12  hours  of  the  run.  The  quantity  was  hardly  sufficient  to  appre- 
ciably reduce  the  loss,  however,  which  was  found  about  twice  as 
^eat  as  with  Pocahontas  coal  by  the  weights  of  soot  removed  from 
tne  tubes  and  baflles  after  the  runs,  by  the  amoimts  of  ash  unac- 
counted for  in  the  ashes  and  clinkers,  and  by  the  tmaccounted  for 
losses  in  the  heat  balances.  * 

64.  The  equivalent  evaporations  from  and  at  212®  F.  per  pound  of 
coal  were  as  follows: 


KatminHlm. 

CMlftsraeeivad 

9.fi0 
10.04 
10.80 

8.06 

Kolstur^f  re6  ooal 

9.06 

Molftitre  and  Mfta  fne  ooal 

10.10 

The  lower  values  for  Matanuska  coal  are  attributed  mainly  to  the 
above-mentioned  loss  of  fine  coal  up  the  stack.  They  woiud  have 
been  slightly  higher,  however,  had  the  fires  been  carried  somewhat 
heavier  witn  the  Matanuska  coal,  thus  reducing  the  exc^s  air  loss. 
The  greater  differences  in  the  first  two  than  m  the  third  pair  of 
values  are  due,  of  course,  to  the  larger  percentage  of  ash  in  the 
Matanuska  coal. 
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66.  The  evaporation  of  water  per  hour  with  Matanuska  coal  was 
almost  as  great  as  with  Pocahontas  coal  by  reason  of  the  larger 
amount  of  coal  burned  per  square  foot  of  grate  surface  per  hour. 
Thus: 


Ttfft^rftti^iffV^- 


EqulTalent  evaporation  from  and  at  212*  F.  per  hour.. 
Dry  ooal  per  square  foot  grate  sor&oe 


14,880 
27.19 


BEGOMMENDATION. 

66.  Had  the  Bureau  of  Steam  Engineerii^  delayed  informing  this 
station  of  the  desire  to  conduct  the  evaporative  test  of  the  Matanuska 
coal  in  the  condition  as  received,  a  recommendation  would  have  been 
made  to  conduct  the  test  without  any  picking,  screening,  or  washing 
operations. 

57.  In  view  of  its  performance  during  the  evaporative  test, 
Matanuska  coal  is  considered  adapted  for  use  with  the  standard  Navy 
grate  under  naval  boilers. 

Wm.  L.  db  Baufbe. 
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Afpendix  1.— Source  ofUerru  in  Table  9. 
Item. 

1.  For  reference. 

2.  For  reference. 

3.  From  data  taken  each  run. 

4.  From  data  taken  each  run. 

5.  From  data  taken  during  each  run  corrected  to  32^  F. 

6.  Item  5  multiplied  by  0.4912. 

7.  ¥xam  data  taken  during  each  run  corrected  for  calibration  error  and  for  water 

column. 

8.  Item  7  plus  item  6. 

9.  From  data  taken  during  each  run  corrected  for  air  column. 

10.  From  data  taken  during  each  run  corrected  for  air  column. 

11.  From  data  taken  during  each  run  corrected  for  air  column. 

12.  From  data  taken  during  each  run  corrected  for  catibration  error. 

13.  From  data  taken  during  each  run  corrected  for  calibration  error. 

14.  From  data  taken  during  each  run  corrected  for  calibration  error  and  exposed  stem. 

15.  From  Marks  and  Da\iB  Steam  Tables  correspondins:  to  item  8. 

16.  From  data  taken  during  each  run  corrected  for  calibration  error. 

17.  From  data  taken  during  each  run  corrected  for  calibration  error  and  for  cold 

junction  temperature  of  thermocouple. 

18.  From  data  taken  during  each  run  corrected  for  calibration  error  and  for  cold 

junction  temperature  oi  thermocouple. 

19.  Froni  data  taken  during  each  run  corrected  for  calibration  error. 

20.  One-half  the  sum  of  items  18  and  19. 

21.  By  observation  during  each  run. 

22.  By  observation  during  each  run. 

23.  From  data  recorded  during  each  run. 

24.  From  data  taken  during  each  run  corrected  for  calibration  error,  and  for  radia- 

tion and  air  velocity  by  subtracting  one  per  cent  of  the  difference  between 
the  wet  bulb  temperature  as  read  and  the  nre  room  temperaturo,  item  13. 

25.  From  formula: 

^^5^W2-CgJti-^. 

Tj-f  Cp,  (ti-ta)   ' 

in  which  w=pounds  of  moisture  present  per  pound  of  dry  air; 
ti= temperature  of  fire  room,  item  13; 
tastempeiaturo  of  wet  bulb,  item  24; 

Cp««=mean  specific  heat  in  British  thermal  units  per  pound  of  air  per 
1^  F.  change  in  temperature  between  t,  and  tj,  as  given  by  the 
formula 

Cp^=0.24112+0.0000045  (ti+t,); 

Cp^amean  specific  heat  in  British  thermal  units  per  pound  of  super- 
heated steam  per  1^  F.  change  in  temperature  between  ti  ana  t^, 
as  given  by  the  formula 

0^=0.4423+0.00009  (tj+tj); 

rjslatent  heat  of  steam  in  British  thermal  units  per  pound  from  Marks 
and  Davis  Steam  Tables  corresponding  to  true  wet  bulb  tem- 
perature t,; 

D— Pa 

pounds  of  water  vapor  in  1  poimd  of  dry  air  at  true  wet  bulb  tem- 
i>erature  tj, 

0.7539=12.387X555^ 

being  the ' '  proportional "  volume  in  cubic  feet  of  1  pound  of  dry  air 
at  l^F.  absolute  temperature  and  under  1  inch  mercury  pressiure, 
d]  being  the  density  of  dry  saturated  steam  from  Marks  and  Davis 
Steam  Tables  corresponding  to  temperature  t,,  t^+459.6  being  the 
absolute  temperature  corresponding  to  t^.  h  being  the  barometer 
pressure  in  inches  of  mercury,  item  5,  ana  p,  being  the  absolute 
pressure  in  inches  of  mercury  of  dry  saturated  steam  from  Marks 
and  Davis  Steam  Tables  corresponding  to  the  temperature  t,. 
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Item. 

26.  From  data  taken  during  each  run  corrected  for  calibration  error. 

27.  From  formula: 

Relative  humidity =^^; 

in  which  p,=pressure  in  pounds  per  square  inch  of  saturated  steam  from  Marks 
and  Davis  steam  tables  corresponding  to  dew  point  temperature, 
item  26; 
Pisapressure  in  pounds  per  square  inch  of  saturated  steam  from  Marks 
and  Davis  steam  tables  corresponding  to  fireroom  temperature, 
item  13. 

28.  Item  27  multiplied  by  the  density  in  pounds  per  cubic  foot  of  dry  saturated 

steam  from  Marks  and  Davis  steam  tables  corresponding  to  fireroom  tempera- 
ture, item  13. 

29.  From  formula:  b— t). 

a=L3264Xt^_|.459  g; 

in  which  a  »=density  of  dry  air  in  jwunds  per  cubic  foot; 

b  =barometric  pressure  in  inches  of  mercury,  item  5; 
p^aathe  absolute  pressure  in  inches  of  mercury  of  dry  saturated  steam 
from  Marks  and  Davis  steam  tables  corresponding  to  the  dew 
point  temperatiue,  item  26. 
t*+459. 6=ab8olute  temperature  corresponding  to  fireroom  tempera- 
ture, item  13; 

L  3264=0. 080728X29^»  being  the  "proportional"  density  in  pounds 

per  cubic  foot  of  dry  air  at  1**  F.  absolute  temperature  and 
under  1  inch  mercury  absolute  pressiure. 

30.  Item  28  divided  by  item  29. 

31.  One-half  the  sum  of  items  25  and  30. 

32.  From  information  received. 

33.  From  information  received. 

34.  From  weighings  made  during  each  run  upon  calibrated  scales. 

35.  From  analyses  of  representative  samples  selected  during  each  run. 

36.  Item  34  minus  the  product  of  items  34  and  35. 

37.  From  weighings  made  during  each  run  upon  calibrated  scales,  corrected  for 

moisture.  ^ 

38.  From  weighings  made  diuing  each  run  upon  calibrated  scales,  corrected  for 

moisture. 

39.  From  weighings  made  during  each  run  upon  calibrated  scales,  corrected  for 

moistura 

40.  Sum  of  items  37,  38,  and  39. 

41.  Item  36  minus  item  40. 

42.  Item  40  divided  by  item  36. 

43 .  From  weighings  made  after  each  run  upon  calibrated  scales,  corrected  for  moisture. 

45! 

46. 

47. 

48.1 

49. 

60. 

51. 

52. 

53.) 

54.  Item  44  divided  by  the  simi  of  items  45,  46,  and  47. 

55." 

56. 

57. 

58. 

59. 

60. 

61. 

62. 

63. 

64. 

65.. 


From  analyses  of  representative  samples  selected  during  each  run. 


From  analyses  of  representative  samples  selected  during  each  run. 


From  analyses  of  representative  samples  selected  during  each  run. 

From  analyses  of  representative  samples  selected  during  each  run. 

From  analysiB  of  representative  samples  selected  during  each  run. 

\ 
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Frc»n  analyses  of  representative  samples  selected  after  each  run. 
From  analyses  of  representative  samples  selected  after  each  run. 


70. 
71.J 

72.  From  determinations  with  representative  sam])le8. 

73.  Item  72  divided  by  the  difference  between  unity  and  item  53. 

74.  F^m  formula: 

Calorifij  value=14544C+62028  (H-?)+4050S; 

in  which  C=proportion  of  carbon,  item  49, 

H=»proportion  of  hydrogen,  item  48, 
0=proportion  of  oxygen,  item  51,  and 
S»proportion  of  sulphur,  item  52,  in  1  pound  of  coal. 

75.  Item  74  divided  by  the  difference  between  unity  and  item  53. 

76.  Item  36  divided  by  item  4. 

77.  Item  41  divided  by  item  4. 

78.  Item  76  divided  by  58J  square  feet  of  grate  surface. 

79.  Item  77  divided  by  2,161  square  feet  of  heating  surface. 

80.  From  data  taken  aurlng  each  run  corrected  for  calibration  error  and  for  exposed 

stem. 

81.  From  data  taken  during  each  run  corrected  for  calibration  error  and  for  water 

column. 

82.  From  Marks  and  Davis  Steam  Tables  corresponding  to  throttling  calorimeter 

data,  items  80  and  81. 

83.  From  formula: 

^     H-Oi. 
x,=-— ^, 

in  which  He=heat  in  1  pound  of  wet  steam  above  32®  F.,  item  82. 

gi»heat  of  liquid  from  Marks  and  Davis  Steam  Tables  corresponding 

to  steam  temperature,  item  14, 
r,ailatent  heat  from  Marks  and  Davis  Steam  Tables  corresponding  to 

steam  temperature,  item  14, 
2i=dryne8s  fraction. 

84.  Item  83  subtracted  from  unity  or  from  100  per  cent. 

85.  From  H -a,; 

in  which  H^heat  in  1  pound  of  wet  steam  above  32®  F.,  item  82,  and 

gi=»heat  of  liquid  from  Marks  and  Davis  Steam  Tables  corresponding 
to  feed  water  temperature,  item  16. 

86.  From  Hi -—^i; 

in  which  Hiatotal  heat  of  dry  saturated  steam  from  Marks  and  Davis  Steam 
Tables  corresponding  to  steam  temperatiure,  item  14,  and 
gi^heat  of  liquid  from  Marks  and  Davis  Steam  Tables  corresponding 
to  feed  water  temperature,  item  16. 

87.  Item  85  divided  by  item  86. 

88.  Item  86  divided  by  970.4  British  thermal  units  to  evaporate  1  pound  of  steam 

from  and  at  212*^  F. 

89.  Vtom  weighingB  made  during  each  run  upon  calibrated  scales,  corrected  for 

difference  in  water  levels  in  feed  tank  and  in  boiler. 

90.  Item  89  multiplied  by  item  87. 

91.  Item  90  multiplied  by  item  88. 

92.  Item  90  divided  by  item  4. 

93.  Item  91  divided  by  item  4. 

94.  Item  93  divided  by  2,161  square  feet  of  heating  surface. 

95.  Heating  surfetce,  2,161  square  feet,  multiplied  by  3.45  pounds  of  steam  per  hour 

from  and  at  212®  F.  per  sqiiare  foot  of  heating  surface. 

96.  Heating  surface,  2,161  square  feet,  divided  by  10  square  feet  of  heating  surface 

per  boiler  horsepower. 

97.  Item  93  divided  by  34.5  pounds  of  steam  per  hour  from  and  at  212®  F.  per  boiler 

horsepower. 

98.  Item  97  divided  by  item  96,  or  item  93  divided  by  item  95. 

99.  Item  89  divided  by  item  34. 

100.  Item  90  divided  by  item  36. 

101.  Item  91  divided  by  item  34. 
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I 

Item. 

102.  Item  91  divided  by  item  36. 

103.  Item  91  divided  by  item  41. 

104.  Item  102  multiplied  by  970.4  and  divided  by  item  72. 
106.  Item  103  multiplied  by  970.4  and  divided  by  item  73. 

106.  From  observations  made  during  each  run. 

107.  From  observations  made  during  each  run. 
1081 
109 
110 
111 
112 
113 
114 
115 
116 
117j 

118.  From  data  taken  during  each  run. 

119.  Item  118  divided  by  item  36. 

120.  From  data  taken  during  each  run. 

121.  Item  120  divided  by  item  36. 

122.  Product  of  total  weight  of  ashes  removed  and  percentage  of  moisture  by  analyses 

of  samples,  divided  by  item  36. 

123.  Item  121  minus  item  122. 

124.  From  the  formula: 


From  analyses  of  representative  samples  taken  during  each  nm. 


A=4.33[|c+8(H-|)+s] 


inwhich  Aspounds  of  air  per  pound  of  dry  coal, 
C=proportion  of  carbon,  item  49, 
H=proportion  of  hydrogen,  item  48, 
0=proportion  of  oxygen,  item  51,  and 
S^propjortion  of  sulphur,  item  52,  in  1  pound  of  dry  coal. 

125.  From  the  expression 

(Item  494-item  53 -item  42)X0.07829  N 
0.0335  (COa+CO)X0.769 

in  which  0.07829  pound  is  the  weight  of  1  cubic  foot  of  nitrogen  under  normal 

conditions; 
0.769  is  the  ratio  by  weight  of  nitrogen  to  air  in  the  atmosphere; 
0.0335  pound  lis  the  weight  of  carbon  contained  in  each  cubic  foot  of 

COa  and  CO  under  normal  conditions,  and 
CO2,  CO,  and  N,  are  the  proportions  by  volume  of  carbon  dioxide,  item 
113,  carbon  monoxide,  item  115,  and  nitrogen,  item  117,  in  the  diy  flue 

gases  at  the  base  of  the  stack. 

126.  Item  125  minus  item  124. 

127.  Item  126  divided  by  item  124. 

HBAT  BALANCB. 

128.  Item  102  multiplied  by  970.4  B.  t.  u.  to  evaporate  1  pound  of  wato*  from  and 

at  212<>  F. 

129.  From  the  expression 

(Item  60+item  61)Xitem  37+ 
(Item  63+item  64)  X  item  38+ 
(Item  66+item  67)Xitem  39  v^-,^g^^ 
It^^6  ^^*^ 

130.  From  the  expression 

(Item  49+Item  53-Item  42) Xgg^^X  10150; 

in  which  CO,  and  CO  are  the  proportions  of  carbon  dioxide,  item  113,  and  car- 
bon monoxide,  item  115,  respectively,  in  the  dr^r-flue  nses  at  the 
base  of  the  stack;  and  10,150  British  thennal  units  is  tne  calodfic 
value  of  1  pound  of  carbon  in  burning  from  CO  to  00^. 
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Xtom, 

131.  From  the  ezpreaaion 


ritem  126X0.231  .  Item  126X0.769"]  .    , 

L        0.08922        ■*"        0.07829        J^^^    h)^^i 


in  which  0.231  is  the  ratio  by  weijght  of  oxygen  to  air  in  the  atmoephere; 
0.769  is  tibe  ratio  by  weight  of  nitrogen  to  air  in  the  atmosphere; 
0.08922  is  the  weight  of  1  cubic  root  of  oxygen  under  normal  con- 
ditions; 
0.07829  is  the  weight  of  1  cubic  foot  of  nitrogen  under  normal  con- 
ditions; 
t^a temperature  at  base  of  stack,  item  20; 
tt^fireroom  temperature,  item  13; 

ki»mean  specific  heat  in  British  thermal  units  per  cubic  foot  under 
normed  conditions,  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  for  1^  F.  tempera- 
ture change  between  ti  and  t„  as  calculated  by  the  eiroreesion 
0.01894-0.0000009  (t,-fti),  given  in  Richards*s  Metallurgical 
Calculations. 
132.  From  the  expression 

Item  494-Item  53~Item  42^,^, 

0.0336  (COj+CO)         A^t,-ti;x 

[kiX(0+CO+N)+k,XCOJ+ 
[(t.-t,)Xk,XSOJ-Item  131; 

in  which  0.0335  pound  is  the  weight  of  carbon  contained  in  each  cubic  foot  of 
OOg  and  of  00  under  normal  conditions; 

CO3,  O,  CO,  and  N  are  tne  proportions  by  volume  of  carbon  dioxide, 
item  113;  oxygen,  item  114;  carbon  monoxide,  item  115;  and  nitro- 
gen, item  117,  respetdvely,  contained  in  the  dry-flue  gases  at  the 
base  of  the  stack; 

SOq  is  the  number  of  cubic  feet  of  sulphiur  dioxide  under  normal  con- 
ditions per  pound  of  dry  coal,  tui  calculated  from 

Item  52X2  .     „ 
0.1786    '^^'SOj 

is  twice  as  heavy  as  the  sulphur  from  which  it  is  formed  and  the 
density  of  sulphur  dioxide  is  0.1786  pound  per  cubic  foot  under 
normal  conditions; 
t»«temperature  at  base  of  stack,  item  20; 
tisfireroom  temneraturo,  item  13; 

ki^mean  specinc  heat  in  Britash  thermal  imits  per  cubic  foot 
under  normal  conditions  of  oxygen,  carbon  monoxide,  and 
nitrogen  for  1^  F.  temperature  change  between  t^  and  t.,  as 
calculated  by  the  formula 

s„,=0.0189-h0.0000009  (t,+ti) 

given  in  Richards's  Metallurpcal  Calculations; 
k^ssmean  specific  heat  in   British  thermal  units  per  cubic   foot 
under  normal  conditions  of  carbon  dioxide  for  1^  F.  tem- 
perature  change   between   t,   and   t^,   as  calculated   by  the 
formula 

s„=0.023+0.000008  (t,-f  t,) 

given  in  Richards's  Metalluipcal  Calculations; 
k,amean  specific  heat  in   British  thermal  units  per  cubic  foot 
under  normal  conditions  of  sulphur  dioxide  for  1**  F.  tem- 
perature change   between   t]   and   t.,   as  calculated   by  the 
formula 

8„i«0.0225+0.0000104  (t,+ti) 
given  in  Richards's  Metalluigical  Calculations. 
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Item. 

133.  From  the  expression 

Item48X9X  [h+k  (t,-t)-q] 

in  which  9  is  the  ratio  of  weight  of  steam  to  the  weiAt  of  hydrogen  contained  in  it; 
h»total  heat  of  drv  saturated  steam  from  Marks  and  Davis  Steam 

Tables  corresponding  to  barometric  pressure,  item  5  or  6; 
t,atemperatm«  at  base  of  stack,  item  20; 
t»temperature  from  Marks  ana  Davis  Steam  Tables  corresponding  to 

barometric  pressure,  item  5  or  6; 
k=>proper  value  of  specific  heat  of  superheated  steam  between  the 

temperatiires  t  and  t.,  taken  from  Marks  and  Davis  Steam  Tables;  and 
q=heat  of  liquid  from  Marks  and  Davis  Steam  Tables  corresponding  to 

fireroom  temperature,  item  13. 

134.  From  the  expression 

Item  54X[h+k  (t.-t)-q] 

in  which  h,  t^,  t,  k,  and  q  have  the  same  significance  as  under  item  133. 

135.  From  the  expression 

Item  119X  [h+Jc  (t,-t)-q] 

in  which  h,  t,,  t,  k,  and  q  have  the  same  significance  as  under  item  133. 

136.  From  the  expression 

Item  31Xltem  125Xk  (t.-t,) 

in  which  t,= temperature  at  base  of  stack,  item  20; 
t,=3fireroom  temperature,  item^3; 
kaproper  value  of  specific  heat  of  superheated  steam  between  tem- 

B^rature  t,  ana  the  dew  point,  item  26,  taken  from  Marks  and 
avis  Steam  Tables. 

137.  From  the  expression 

Item  123X  [h+k  (t,-t)-q] 

in  which  h,  t„  t,  k,  and  q  have  the  same  significance  as  under  item  133. 

138.  By  difference;  that  is,  item  72  minus  the  sum  of  items  128  to  137,  inclusive. 

139.  Sum  of  items  128  to  138,  inclusive. 

140.  Item  103  multiplied  by  970.4  British  thermal  units  to  evaporate  1  pound  of  water 

from  and  at  212''  F. 

141.  From 


142.  From 

143.  From 

144.  From 
146.  From 

146.  From 

147.  From 


Item  130 
1 -Item  42* 

Item  131 
1-Item42* 

Item  132 
1-Item42* 

Item  133 
1- Item  42* 

Item  134 
1-Item42* 

Item  135 
1 -Item  42* 

Item  136 
1-Item42* 
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Item. 
148.  From 


Item  137 
r^tem  42* 


149.  By  difference;  that  is,  item  73  tninus  the  sum  of  items  140  to  148,  inclusive. 

150.  Sum  of  items  140  to  149,  inclusive. 

Report  in  triplicate, 
[First  indorsement. 

United  States  Naval  Aoadbmt, 

Annapolis,  Md,,  March  i,  1915, 
From:  Head  of  naval  engineering  experiment  station. 
To:  Bureau  of  Steam  Engineering. 
Subject:  Report  on  evaporative  test  of  Matanuska  (Alaska)  coal  and  comparison  with 

Pocahontas  coal. 
References:  (a)  Bureau  of  Steam  Engineering  letter  135367 — 62S-15-F,  September  26, 
1914. 
(b)  Engineer  Experiment   Station,    first  indorsement,   268-ES-14.B., 
February  4, 1914. 
Inclosure:  1  (Report  of  test). 
1.  Forwarded,  approved. 

T.  W.  Kinkaid. 

COAL-ANALYSIS  REPORT. 

Laboratory  No.  20021.    Can  No.  67255. 

Sample  of  coal  (over  l-lnch-mesh  screen). 

State,  Alaska;  county,  Matanuska. 

From  United  States  Naval  Academy,  Annapolis,  Md. 

Net  weight,  1,236.5  grams. 

Date  of  sampling,  October  30, 1914. 

Date  of  laboratory  sampling,  November  4, 1914. 

Date  of  analysis.  November  6,  1914. 

For  Bureau  of  Mines  section,  Navy  Department. 

Collector,  Capt.  T.  W.  Kinkaid,  United  States  Navy. 


Air-dry  loss,  0.5. 

Coal  (air- 
dried). 

Coal  (as 

Coal 

(moisture 

free). 

Coal 

(moistiire 

and  ash 

bee). 

Proximate  analysis: 

Moisture 

0.53 
20.32 
56.60 
22.55 

1.05 
20.21 
56.31 
22.43 

Volatile  matter 

20.42 

56.91 
22.67 

20.41 

Fixed  carbon 

73.60 

^9h 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

Ultimate  analysis: 

Hydrocon 

3.93 

66.47 

1.45 

5.15 

.45 

22.55 

3.97 

66.12 

1.44 

5.50 

.45 

22.43 

3.89 

66.82 

1.46 

4.71 

.45 

22.67 

5.03 

Gu'bon 

86.41 

Nitrogen 

1.89 

Oxyzen 

6.09 

Sulpnur 

.58 

A«h 

100*00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

Oaloriflc  value  determined: 

Calories 

6,428 
11,570 

6,395 
11,511 

6,479 
11,662 

6,463 
11,683 

8,358 
15,044 

British  thermal  units 

Calorific  value  calculated  from  ultimate  analysis: 

Calories 

British  thermal  units . 
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Fusi^  temperature  of  aah  in  50^50  mixture  of  H,  aad  water  vapor:  1,173^  0.) 
2|143   F. 

(Signed)  A.  0.  Fibldnbb,  Chemitt. 

Date,  November  18, 1914. 

Naval  Engineering  Experiment  Station,  Annapolis,  Md. 
Teet460. 
Incloeure  B-1. 

Laboratory  No.  20022.    Can  No.  67235. 

Sample  of  coal  (over  ^inch-mesh  screen). 

State,  Alaska;  county^  Matannska. 

From  United  States  Naval  Academy,  Annapolis,  Md. 

Net  weight,  1,279  grams. 

Date  of  sampling,  October  30.  1914. 

Date  of  laboratory  sampling,  November  4, 1914.  ; 

Date  of  analysis,  November  6, 1914. 

For  Bureau  of  Mines  section.  Navy  Department. 

Collector,  Capt.  T.  W.  Kinkaid,  United  States  Navy. 


Aimlry  1088, 0.5. 

Coal  (air. 
dried). 

CoalCas 
leoehed). 

Coal 

(rndstuie 

Iree). 

Coal 

(moisture 

and  ash 

free). 

PiozJinate  axttly8i8: 

Moisture    

0.45 
20.00 
67.48 
22.07 

0.90 
19.01 
57.22 
21.97 

VolftMl^in^tt^r , 

20.00 
57.74 
22.17 

25.81 

Vixed  oirboD 

74.19 

Alb 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

mtimate  analyiis: 

3.05 

66.89 

1.34 

5.36 

.39 

22.07 

8.98 

66.59 

1.33 

5.74 

.39 

21.97 

3.92 

67.20 

1.34 

4.98 

.39 

M-17 

5.04 

Gwbon 

86.86 

1.72 

OxYmn 

0.89 

SaJfohur 

.50 

3SS!™:;::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::?:::::::::: 

100,00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

GUorlflc  TBlua  determined: 

Calories 

6,476 
11,657 

6.447 
11,606 

6,513 
11,723 

6,506 
11,711 

8,360 
15,048 

Brltiflh  themiftl  nni%9  : 

OKlorlflc  value  calculated  from  ultimate  analysis: 

Calories 

Britiiih  *h^*»T"ft>  units 

Fusi^  temperature  of  ash  in  50-50  mixture  of  H,  and  water  vapor:  1,255^  C.< 
2|291   F. 

(Signed)  A.  C.  Fibldnbb,  Chemitt. 

Date,  November  18, 1914. 

Navfli  Engineering  Experiment  Station,  Annapolis,  Md. 
Test  460. 
IncloBure  B-2. 


Laboratonr  No.  20023.  ,  Can  No.  67244. 

Sample  oi  coal  (over  i-inch-me^  screen). 

State,  Alaska;  countv,  Matanuska. 

From  United  States  Kaval  Academy,  Annapolis,  Md. 

Net  weight,  1,177.6  grams. 

Date  of  sampling,  October  30, 1914. 

Date  of  laboratory  sampling,  November  4,  1914. 

Date  of  analysis,  November  5,  1914. 

For  Bureau  of  Mines  section,  Navy  Department. 

CoUector,  T.  W.  Kinkaid,  United  States  Navy. 
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AJlHliy  1088,0^. 

^r 

Goal  (as 
received). 

Coal 

(molstiire 

free). 

Coal 

(moisture 

and  ash 

te»). 

UtiUtrnTTf. 

0.38 
90.60 
66.70 
13.  fl 

0.86 
20.50 
65.48 
13.17 

Volatfl«mfttt«r..... 

30.68 
66.04 
18.28 

29.88 

Fixed  OArboQ. 

76.15 

aS!:~??!7::::::;::::;:;::;::::::::::::;:;:::::: 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

Uttfaniteaiialytis: 

Hydroawi. . 

4.33 
75.88 
1.39 
4.74 
.43 
13.33 

4.36 

75.52 

1.38 

5.14 

.43 

18.17 

4.31 
76.17 
1.39 
4.42 
.43 
13.28 

4.97 

SSoS!?:::;:::;:::::;;::::;;::::::::::::::;:::::: 

87.88 

NttTOMQ 

1.60 

OxTffSn 

5.10 

sSte^      : 

.50 

??B^";";"!"rrr  ;""";; 

............ 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

aOoriflo  Tshie  detwmliMd: 

7,361 
13,350 

7.826 
13,187 

7,804 
18,309 

7,889 
18,300 

8,820 
15,880 

Bii^h  th«m<^1  linn* 

CMortte  ▼•toe  ctkwlated  from  oMmate  tnalysto: 

nrlfftfifimtnftltmHi....               .     . 

Fusing  temperature  of  ash  in  50-50  mixture  of  n«  and  water  vapor:  1227^  C.< 
2,24r»F. 

(Signed)  A.  C.  Fibldnbr,  Chemist. 

Date,  November  18,  1914. 
Naval  Engineering  Experiment  Station,  Annapolis,  Md. 

Indosure  B-3. 

Laboratonr  No.  20024.    Can  No.  67271. 

Sample  of  coal  (over  ^inch-mesh  screen). 

State,  Alaska;  county^  Matanuska. 

From  United  States  Naval  Academy,  Annapolis,  Md. 

Net  weight,  1^072.4  grams. 

Date  of  sampling,  October  30, 1914. 

Date  of  laboratory  sampling,  November  4,  1914. 

Date  of  analysis,  November  6, 1914. 

For  Bureau  of  ^fibies  section,  Nlvv  Department. 

Collector,  Capt.  T.  W.  Einkaid,  United  States  Navy. 


Ai^dry  loss,  0.8. 

Coal  (air 
dried). 

Coal  (as 
received). 

Coal 

(moisture 

free). 

Coal 
Iree). 

PiOElui^e  aaalysis; 

0.23 
21.12 
70.62 

8.03 

0.81 
21.00 
70.21 

7.98 

Ynlitfkm*tt«'.-  -_ 

31.17 
70.78 
8.05 

28.08 

76.96 

Ash 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

UMmateanalyiis: 

4.62 
81.34 
1.48 
4.05 
.48 
8.03 

4.65 
80.87 
1.47 
4.55 
.48 
7.98 

4.60 
81.53 
1.48 
3.86 
.48 
8.05 

5.00 

Sboff?;::;;;:;;;:;;!;:;;:;;;;;;!;!;;;!;::;;;;;:! 

88.66 

NitroMQ 0 

1.61 

oSSS:;:::::!::::::::::::::::::;::;::::::;:::::: 

4.21 

Snlii&ar 

.52 

^wpuur.........................  ........  ...... 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

Caloriflo  Tahie  detannlned: 

Oakrlflt 

7,886 
14,195 

7,840 
14,112 

7,951 
14,812 

7,904 
14,237 

8,596 

British  tJy*"™*' miitf 

15,478 

Cakrlfio  ▼aloe  «<^Uwi«>t<Mi  from  nltimate  analvsis: 

Oil4fi«                            .. 

Brittti  «»»w»"*i  miiti 
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Fusing  temperature  of  ash  in  50-50  mixture  of  H]  and  water  vapor:  1357^  0.> 
2,475^0. 

(Signed)  A.  G.  Fieldnbr,  Chemiat, 

Date,  November  18,  1914. 

Naval  Engineering  Experiment  Station,  Annapolis,  Md. 
Test  460. 
Inclosure,  B-4. 

Laboratory  No.  20025.    Can  No.  67234. 

Sample  of  coal  (through  A-inch-mesh  screen). 

State,  Alaska;  coxmty,  Matanuska. 

From  United  States  Naval  Academy,  Annapolis,  Md. 

Net  weight,  1,196.3  grams. 

Date  of  sampling,  October  30, 1914. 

Date  of  laboratory  sampling,  November  4,  1914. 

Date  of  analysis,  November  6,  1914. 

For  Bureau  of  Mines  section,  Navy  Department. 

Collector,  Capt.  T.  W.  Kinkaid,  United  States  Navy. 


Air-dry  loss,  0.7. 


Coal  (air 
dried). 


Goal (as 
reoeired). 


Goal 

(moistiire 

liee). 


Coal 

(moistiire 

and  ash 

free). 


Approximate  analysis: 

Moisture 

VolatUe  matter.... 

Fixed  carbon 

Ash 


Ultimate  analysis: 

Hydrogen 

Carbon 

Nitrogen 

Oxyeen 

Sulphur 

Ash 


Calorific  value  determined: 

Calories 

British  thrmal  units 

Calorific  value  calculated  from  ultimate  analysis: 

Calories 

British  thermal  units 


0.20 
21.15 
71.70 

6.05 


100.00 


4.68 
81.70 
1.54 
4.64 
.40 
6.95 


100.00 


8,008 
14,405 


0.87 
21.01 
71.22 

6.90 


21.19 
71.85 
6.96 


100.00 


100.00 


4.72 
81.15 
1.58 
5.21 
.40 
6.90 


4.66 
81.88 
1.54 
4.49 
.49 
6.06 


100.00 


7,949 
14,806 

7,970 
14,346 


100.00 


8,019 
14,484 


22.78 
77.22 


100.00 


5.01 

87.96 

1.66 

4. 88 

.58 


100.00 


8,619 
15,514 


Fusing  temperature  of  ash  in  50-50  mixture  Hj  and  water  vmpOT.1,248^  C. —2, 278®  F. 

(Signed)  A.  C.  Fcbldner,  ChemuL 

Date,  November  18, 1914. 

Naval  Engineering  Experiment  Station,  Annapolis,  Md. 
Test  460. 
Inclosure  B-5. 


LaboratcMy  No.  20542.    Can  No.  24249. 

Sample  of  coal  as  received. 

F^m  United  States  Naval  Academy,  Annapolis,  Md. 

Gross  weight,  1,398  pounds. 

Net  weight,  1,315.4  grams. 

Date  of  sampling,  December  12,  1914. 

Date  of  laboratorysampling,  December  26,  1914. 

Date  of  analysis.  December  30, 1914. 

For  Bureau  of  Mines  section.  Navy  Department. 

Collector,  Capt.  T.  W.  Kinkaid,  United  States  Navy. 
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Air-dry  loss,  OX. 

C<ml  (air 
dried). 

Coal  (as 
received). 

Coal 
(moisture 
'free). 

Coal 

(moisture 

and  ash 

free). 

Proximate  analysis: 

Moisture 

0.60 
21.87 
68.16 

0.38 

1.16 
21.76 
67.76 

9.33 

VoifttilA  infttt**r  

22.00 
68.66 
•  9.44 

34.29 

Flxe^  carbon 

76.71 

A«ih 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

Ultimate  analysis: 

Hydrogen 

4.66 
79.45 
1.60 
4.66 
.47 
9.38 

4.68 
79.01 
1.49 
6.02 
.47 
9.33 

4.60 
79.93 
1.61 
4.04 
.48 
9.44 

6.08 

Carbon 

88.26 

Nitrogen 

1.67 

Oxygen ...,,,,.,,.,.,..,  r 

4.46 

Sonmor 

.63 

Adi.:!:..::::.:..: : :::....::...:....:: 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

Calorific  value  determined: 

Calories 

7,736 
13,923 

7,692 
13,846 

7,790 
14,022 

7,782 
14,008 

8,603 

British  thermn]  units 

16,407 

Calorific  value  calculated  from  ultimate  analysis: 

Calories 

British  thArmal  units     ...                          

(Signed)  A.  0.  Fibldneb,  Chemist 

Date,  January  12,  1915. 

Naval  Engineering  Experiment  Station,  Annapolis,  Md. 
Test  460. 
Incloeiire  E-1. 


Laboratonr  No.  20543.    Can  No.  24843. 

Sample  of  clinker  from  grate  furnace  No.  2  (6.10  p.  m.). 

Remarks:  From  United  States  Naval  Academy,  Annapolis,  Md. 

Gross  weight,  105  pounds. 

Net  weight,  1,479  grams. 

Date  of  sampling,  December  12,  1914. 

Date  of  laboratory  sampling,  December  28, 1914. 

Date  of  analysis,  January  5,  1915. 

For  Bureau  of  Mines  section.  Navy  Department. 

Collector,  Capt.  T.  W.  Kinkaid,  United  States  Navy. 


Air-dry  loss,  12.1. 

CoaUalr- 
dried). 

Coal  (as 
received). 

Goal 
(moisture 
'free). 

Coal 

(moisture 

and  ash 

free). 

Proximate  analysis: 
Moisture. 

0.10 
1.92 

12.22 

1.69 

14.70 

71.39 

Volatile  matter .  

1.93 
16.74 
81.33 

Fixed  carbon.  ...                              ... 

16.73 
81.26 

Ash 

100.00 

100.00  1        inn.nn 

Date,  January  12,  1915. 


(Signed) 


A.  G.  FiELDNER,  Chemist. 


Naval  Engineering  Experiment  Station,  Annapolis,  Md. 
Test  460. 
Inclosure  E-2. 


Laboratory  No.  20544.    Can  No.  24552. 
Sample  of  clinker  from  grate  of  furnace  No.  3  (10.10  p.  m.). 
Remarks:  From  United  States  Naval  Academy,  Annapolis,  Md. 
Gross  weight,  69  pounds. 

S  D— 64^1— vol  41 32 
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Net  weight,  1,258.6  grains. 

Date  of  sampling,  December  12, 1914. 

Date  of  laboratory  samplinj^;,  December  28, 1914. 

Date  of  analysis,  Janiuury  5, 1915. 

For  Bureau  of  Mines  section,  Navy  Department. 

Collector,  Capt.  T.  W.  Kinkaid,  IJnited  States  Navy. 


Air-dry,  loss  4.4. 

Coal  (air- 
dried). 

Coal  (as 
received). 

Coal 
(molstiire 
'free). 

Coal 

(moisture 

and  ash 

free). 

Proximate  analysis: 

Moisture 

0.16 
2.16 
33.80 
74.40 

4.66 
2.06 
22.28 
71.11 

Volfttllft  matter 

2.16 
28;  64' 
74.61 

Fixed  carbon 

Ash 

10().00 

100.00 

100.00 

Date,  January  12,  1915. 


(Signed) 


A.  C.  FiELDNBR,  Chemist, 


Naval  Engineering  Expedment  Station,  Annapolis,  Md. 
Test  460. 
Inclosure  E-3. 


Laboratory  No.  20545.    Can  No.  24966. 

Sample  of  clinker  from  grate  of  furnace  No.  1  (2.10  a.  m.). 

Remarks:  From  United  States  Naval  Academy,  Annapolis,  Md. 

Gross  weight,  117  pounds. 

Net  weight,  1^268.8  grams. 

Date  of  sampling,  December  12, 1914. 

Date  of  laboratory  sampling,  December  26, 1914. 

Date  of  analysis,  January  5, 1915. 

For  Bureau  of  Mines  section,  Navy  Department. 

Collector,  Capt.  T.  W.  Kinkaid,  IJnited  States  Navy. 


Alr^lryloss. 

Coal  (air- 
dried). 

Coal(a8 
received). 

Coal 

(moisture 

free). 

Coal 

(moisture 

god  ash 

free). 

Proximate  analysis: 

Moisture 

■   r    ^  J 

0.06 

1.<M» 

16.10 

83.80 

Volatile  m^^tt^r 

1.06 
16.11 
83.84 

Fixed  carbon 

Ash 1...:. 

'                  .^  . 

lod.oo 

100.00 

" 

Date,  January  12,  1915. 


(Signed) 


A.  0.  FiBLDNEB,  Chemist. 


Naval  Engineering  Experiment  Station,  Annapolis,  Md. 
Test  460. 
Inclosure  E-4. 


Laboratory  No.  20546. .  Can  No.  24633. 

Sample  of  clinker  from*  grate  of  furnace  No.  2  (5.20  a.  m.). 

Kemarks:  From  United  States  Naval  Academy,  Annapolis,  Md. 

Grdss  weight,  55  pounds. 

Net  weight,  1,550.9  grams. 

Date  of  sampling,  December  12,  1914. 

Date  of  laboratory  sampling,  December  26,  1914. 

Date  of  analysis,  January  5,  1915. 

For  Bureau  of  Mines  section,  Navy  Department. 

Collector,  Capt.  T.  W.  Kinkaid,  United  States  Navy. 
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Aifdrjhm^Q^ 

Coal(air^ 
dried). 

Coal  (as 

Coal 
'free). 

Coal 
(UMlrtafa 
and  ash 

free). 

Prozlinato  analysis: 

Mobtiii«n7. 

0.1S 

.87 

4.67 

M.«S 

0.38 

.07 

4.50 

•4.40 

Volatile  mattM* 

0.07 
4.68 

M.75 

IS?.^^^!!^:.:::::::::::;;:::::;:::::::;:;;;:;::;; 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

, 

(Signed)  A.  0.  Fibldnxb,  ChemUt. 

Date,  January  12, 1915. 

Naval  Engineeriiig  Experiment  Station,  Annapolis,  Md. 
Test  460. 
Indosuie  E-5. 


Laboratory  No.  20547.    Can  No.  24844. 

Sample  of  clinker  from  grate  of  furnace  No.  3  (5.37  a.  m.}. 

Remarks:  From  United  States  Naval  Academy,  Annapolis,  Md. 

Gross  weight,  42  pounds. 

Net  weight,  1^618.3  grams. 

Date  of  sampling,  December  12, 1914. 

Date  of  laboratory  sampling,  December  26, 1914. 

Date  of  analysis,  January  5, 1915. 

For  Bureau  of  Mines  section.  Navy  Department. 

Collector,  Gapt.  T.  W.  Kinkaid,  United  States  Navy. 


Alr-drj  loss,  0.1. 

CoalOOr^ 
dried). 

Coal  (is 
noeived). 

Coal 

(moistiire 

froe). 

Coal 
(moistiira 
and  ash 

fTM). 

Pioximata  analysis: 

Moistoz« 

0.10 

1.70 

8.  SO 

80.76 

0.28 
1.70 

Volatllf)  mattff 

ijr 

8J« 

FSedtSSSr...... .:::.. !:.!!..!!!:!!.::.:!!;!... 

Ash 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

(Signed)  A.  G.  Fibldnbr,  CkemiiL 

Date,  January  12, 1915. 

Naval' EnM^ieering  Experiment  Station,  Annapolis,  Md. 
Te8t460. 
Inclosure  E-6. 


Laboratory  No.  20548.    Can  No.  24559. 

Sample  of  clinker  from  grate  of  furnace  No.  2  (6  a.  m.). 

Bemarks:  United  States  ^aval  Academy,  Annapolis,  Md. 

Gross  weight,  75  pounds; 

Net  weight,  1^628.6  grams. 

Date  of  sampling,  December  12, 1914. 

Date  of  laboratory  sampling,  December  26, 1914. 

Date  of  analysis,  January^  5, 1915. 

For  Bureau  of  Mines  section.  Navy  Department. 

Collector,  Capt.  T.  W.  Kinkaid,  United  States  Navy. 
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TESTS  OF   MATANUSKA   COAL  FOE  NAVAL  SHIPS. 


Air-dry  loss,  0.1. 

Coal  (air- 
dried). 

Coal  (as 
received). 

Coal 

(moisture 
free). 

Coal 

(moisture 

and  ash 

free). 

l>rozimste  analysis: 

Moisture 

0.13 

.78 

4.69 

04.50 

0.19 

.78 

4.59 

94.44 

VnlAtiiA  mftttAr  

0.78 

4.60 

94.62 

Fixed  carbon 

Ash 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

(Signed)  A.  C.  Fibldnbb,  Chemist, 

Date,  January  12,  1915. 

Naval  Engineering  Experiment  Station,  Annapolis,  Md. 
Test  460. 
Inclosure  E-7. 


Laboratory  No.  20549.    Can  No.  24973. 

Sample  of  clinker  from  grate  of  furnace  No.  2  (6.10  a.  m.). 

Remarks:  From  United  States  Naval  Academy,  Annapolis,  Md. 

Gross  weight,  104  pounds. 

Net  weight,  1,285.2  grams. 

Date  of  sampling,  December  12,  1914. 

Date  of  laboratory  sampling,  December  26,  1914. 

Date  of  analysis,  January  5, 1915. 

For  Bureau  of  Mines  section,  Navy  Department. 

Collector,  Capt.  T.  W.  Kinkaid,  United  States  Navy. 


Air-dry  loss,  1.9. 

Coal  (air- 
dried). 

Coal  (as 
received). 

Coal 

(moisture 

free). 

Coal 

(moisture 

and  ash 

free). 

Proximate  analysis: 

Moisture..    .'  

0.13 
2.60 
26.32 
72.06 

2.03 

2.45 

24.84 

70.68 

Volatile  matter 

2.50 
25.36 
72.14 

Fixed  cf jbon 

Ash 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

Date,  January  12,  1915. 

(Signed)  A.  C.  Fieldner,  Chemist. 

Naval  Engineering  Experiment  Station,  Annapolis,  Md. 
Test  460. 
Inclosure  E-8. 


Laboratory  No.  20550.    Can  No.  24433. 

Sample  of  clinker  from  grate  of  furnace  No.  3  (10.10  a.  m.). 

Remarks:  From  United  States  Naval  Academy,  Annapolis,  Md. 

Gross  weight,  77  pounds. 

Net  weight,  1,343  crams. 

Date  of  sampling,  December  12, 1914. 

Date  of  laboratory  sampling,  December  26,  1914. 

Date  of  analysis,  January  5, 1915. 

For  Bureau  of  Mines  section,  Navy  Department. 

Collector,  Capt.  T.  W.  Kinkaid,  United  States  Navy. 
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AlxHlry  lose,  0^. 

Coal  (air- 
dried). 

Coal  (as 
received). 

Coal 

(moisture 

free). 

Coal 

(moistiire 

and  ash 

free). 

Proximate  analsrsis: 

Motstare 

0.10 

1.60 

13.72 

84.  S8 

0.15 

1.60 

18.71 

84.64 

Volatile  matter 

1.60 
13.73 
84.67 

Fhred  carbon 

Ash 

, 

: ^ 

100.00 

lOOiOO 

100.00 

Date,  January  12, 1915. 

(Signed)  A.  C.  Fhsldnbr,  Chemizi. 

Naval  Engineering  Experiment  Station,  Annapolis,  Md. 
Test,  460. 
Inclosure  E-9. 


Laboratory  No.  20551.    Can  No.  24340. 

Sample  of  clinker  from  grate  of  furnace  No.  1  (12.15  p.  m.). 

Remarks:  From  United  States  Naval  Academy,  Annapolis,  Md. 

Gross  weight,  119  pounds.  ^ 

Net  weight,  1^414.2  grams. 

Date  of  samplmg,  December  12, 1914. 

Date  of  laboratory  sampling,  December  28, 1914. 

Date  of  analysis,  January  &,  1915. 

For  Bureau  of  Mines  section.  Navy  Department. 

Collector,  Capt.  T.  W.  Kinkaid,  United  States  Navy. 


Alr^iry  1088,0.1. 

Coal  (air- 
dried). 

Coal  (as 
received). 

Coal 

(moisture 
'free). 

Coal 

(moistun 

and  ash 

free). 

Proximate  azuaysis: 

Moistiire.... 

0.06 

.88 

13.^ 

85.68 

0.13 

.98 

13.25 

85.64 

Volatile  njjittitt" 

0.98 
18.27 
85.76 

Fixed  carlJon .....  .  . 

Ash 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

Date,  January  12, 1915. 

(Signed)  A.  C.  Fieldner,  Chemist. 

Naval  Engineering  Experiment  Station,  Annapolis,  Md. 
Test  460. 
IncloBure  E-10. 


Laboratory  No.  20552.    Can  No.  24576. 

Sample  of  clinker  from  grate  of  furnace  No.  2  (1.10  p.  m.). 

Remarks:  From  United  States  Naval  Academy,  AnnapoUs,  Md. 

Gross  weight,  74  pounds. 

Net  weight,  1,183.1  grams. 

Date  of  sampling,  December  12, 1914. 

Date  of  laboratory  sampling,  December  26, 1914. 

Date  of  analysis,  January  5, 1915. 

For  Bureau  of  Mines  section,  Navy  Department. 

Collector,  Capt.  T.  W.  Kinkaid,  United  States  Navy. 
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TESTS  OF  ICATAKTTSKA  COAL  FOB  KAYAL  SHIPS. 


AifwdrykMBfOA 

diisd). 

C(Ml(i8 

received). 

Coal 
'free). 

Cotl 

(moiBtiira 

and  Mil 

free). 

0.10 
1.67 

ao.86 

71.88 

0.71 

1.66 

90.10 

71.44 

Volstllt  mfittflr  .         ......                .... 

1.67 
26.88 
71.06 

Fixed  ovIxBi 

Aifli! 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

(Signed)  A.  0.  Febldnxb,  ChemiiL 

Date,  Jantury  12, 1915.. 

Naval  Engineering  Experiment  Station,  Annapolis,  Md. 
Tert460.  ^      '^  »  *- 

Indosore  E-U. 


Laboratonr  No.  20554.    Can  No.  24818. 

Sample  of  clinker  from  bridge  wall  alter  run. 

RemarkB:  From  United  States  Naval  Academy,  Annapolis,  Md. 

Gross  weight.  51  pounds. 

Net  weight,  1,696.2  grams. 

Date  of  sampling,  December  12, 1914. 

Date  of  laboratory  sampUnj^,  December  28, 1914. 

Date  of  analysis,  January  5, 1915. 

For  Bureau  of  Mines  section.  Navy  Department. 

Oollector,  Gapt.  T.  W.  Einkaid,  United  States  Navy. 


Almlrytoas^OjO. 

Coal(ali^ 
dried). 

Coal  (18 
received). 

Coal 
'free). 

Coal 

(moistan 

andadi 

free). 

PnodmAteanalyBis: 

0.06 

.40 

1.29 

08.28 

Volfitfl*  mattar 

0.40 

1.29 

08.81 

Fixad  carbon 

Atth .      . 

100.00 

100.00 

(Signed)  A.  0.  Fibldnbr,  Chemist, 

Date,  January  12, 1915. 

Naval  Engineering  Experiment  Station,  Annapolis,  Md. 
Test4607        "^      -^  ,  r-    , 

iQclosure  E-12. 


Laboratory  No.  20556.    Oan  No.  24440. 

Sample  of  aishes  during  run. 

Remarks:  From  Unit^  States  Naval  Academy,  Annapolis,  Md. 

Gross  weight,  221  pounds. 

Net  weight,  1,175.9  grams. 

Date  of  sampling,  December  12, 1914. 

Date  of  laboratory  sampling,  December  28, 1914. 

Date  of  analysis,  January  5, 1915. 

For  Bureau  of  mnes  section,  Navy  Department. 

Oollector,  Gapt.  T.  W.  Kinkaid,  United  States  Navy. 
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Air4ryk08,54. 

CknUalr- 
dried). 

CoalCftf 
received). 

Coal 
(moistvire 
'free). 

Coal 

(moisture 

and  ash 

free). 

Projilmato  amiysiii    • 

0.88 

7.02 

81.97 

00.68 

5.60 

6.65 

80.38 

57.47 

Volatile  matter 

7.04 
82.  OB 
60.88 

Afih.....r..,,. T.......... T.,.n,.rr 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

.      .  (SigQed)  .        A.  0.  Fibldnxb,  ChemUt. 

Date,  Janiutry  12, 1915. 

Naval  Engineering  Experiment  Station^  Annapolis,  Md.  • 

Test  460. 
IncloBure  B-13.  ... 

Laboratory  No.  20558.    Can  No.  24544. 

Sample  of  soot  from  boiler. 

Remarks:  From  United  States  Naval  Academy,  Annapolis,  Md. 

Gross  weight,  231  pounds. 

Net  weight,  561.8  mms. 

Date  of  sampling,  December  12, 1914. 

Date  of  laboratory  sampling,  December  28, 1914. 

Date  of  analysis,  January  5, 1915. 

For  Bureau  of  Mines  section,  Navy  Department. 

Collector,  Capt.  T.  W.  Kinkaid,  United  States  Navy. 


Aii^dry  loss,  9.4. 

^t 

Coal  (as 
received). 

Coal 
(moisture 
'free). 

Coal 

(moisture 

anda^ 

free). 

Pnndmato  analysis: 

Hoistore 

1.10 

5.75 

48.62 

44.53 

10.42 

5.21 

44.08 

40.34 

Volatile  matter 

5.82 
49.15 
45.08 

10.80 

Fixed  carbon 

80.41 

Ash 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

(Signed)  A.  G.  Fibldneb,  Chemist. 

Date,  January  12, 1915. 

Naval  Engineering  Experiment  Station,  Annapolis,  Md. 
Xest  4o(/. 
Inckeure  E-14. 


Laboratory  No.  20556. 

Can  No.  24440. 

Sample  of  ashes  during  run. 

Collector,  Capt.  T.  W.  Kinkaid,  United  States  Navy. 

ANALYSIS  OF  ASH. 

Percent. 

Silica  (SiO,) 50.0 

Alumina  (AljO,) 34.5 

Feme  oxide  (BV>|) 1 7.9 

Calcium  oxide  rCaO) 5.1 

Magnesium  oxide  (MgO) 1.9 

Soiuum  oxide  (NaaO)H-potasBium  oxide  (Kj)  by  difference 6 

Total 100.0 

(Signed)  A.  C.  Fieldner, 


Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  January  18, 1915. 

Naval  Eogpbieering  Experiment  Station,  Annapolis,  Md. 

Test  460. 

Inclosure  E-15. 
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76  TESTS  OP  MATANUSKA  COAL  FOB  NAVAL  SHIPS. 

Laboratory  No.  20551. 

Can  No.  24340. 

Sample  of  clinker  from  crate,  furnace  No.  1, 12.15  p.  m. 

Collector,  Capt.  T.  W.  Kinkald,  United  States  Navy. 

ANALYSIS  OF  ASH. 

Ferooit. 

SiUca(SiO,) •- 52.3 

Alimiina  (AIjO.) 31.9 

Ferric  oxide  (Pe,0.) 6.9 

Calcium  oxide  rCaO) 4.5 

Mameaium  oxide  (MgO) L9 

Socuum  oxide  (Na,0)+pota8sium  oxide  (E3O)  by  difference 2. 5 

Total 100.0 

(Signed)  A.  C.  Fhsldner, 

Chemist. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  January  18, 1915. 
Naval  Engineering  Experiment  Station,  Annapolis,  Md. 
Test  460. 
Inclosure  E-16. 
PUi.  2^25. 
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PLATE  22. 


FLOAT  AND  SINK  TEST  MACHINE. 


SCREENS. 
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PLATE  26 


.-lOHTA^  COAL.  DEC  laS  ,^  ^^^^ 

gvy;Aj_  Qjf^FFg\NC-,  rKPeR\tyigriT  STATION 
ANNAPOL\e>   MD 
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64th  C0NOBBS8, )  SENATE.  j  Docuhbnt 

M  Seasim.      \  \    No.  227. 


ESTIMATED  REVENUE  FROM  DUTIES  ON  TEA,    SUGAR, 
AND  AUTOMOBILE  HORSEPOWER. 


LETTER 


FROM 


THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  TREASURY, 

SUBMITTINO, 

IB^BMKPONSB  TO  THE  BESOLtmOK  OW  THE  SENATE  OF  DECEMBEB 
16,  1015,  AN  ESTIMATE  OF  BSV^NTTE  TO  BE  DEBIVED  FBOM 
DUTIES  AND  EXCISE  TAXES  OM  TEA,  STTGAB,  AND  HOBSEPOWEB 
OP  AUTOMOBILES. 


DBOWttjn  17»  191i^.— Referred  to  the  Cknnirtllee  on  Finance  and  ordered  to  be 

V    printed. 


Tbeasuby  Depabtment, 
Office  op  th5  Secretary, 
WdsMngton,  December  17, 1916. 
The  Presidbnt  op  the  Senate. 

Sm:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  Senate,  dated  December  16,  1915 — 

That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  directed  to  submit  to  the  Senate  an  estimate 
of  the  probable  revenue  to  be  derived  from  the  following  duties  and  excise  taxes, 
to  wit: 

First.  A  duty  of  ten  cents  per  pound  on  tea. 

Second.  A  duty  of  one  and  one-half  cents  per  pound  on  sugar. 

Third.  An  excise  tax  of  one  cent  per  pouna  on  sugar  produced  in  the  United  States 
and  its  island  possessions. 

Fourth.  An  excise  tax  of  twenty-five  cents  per  horsepower  on  the  production  of 
automobiles,  to  be  paid  by  the  manufactiirer. 

and  in  reply  to  submit  the'foUowing: 

It  is  estimated  that — 

First.  A  duty  of  10  cents  per  pound  on  tea  would  produce 
$9,412,901.50; 

Second.  A  duty  of  1^  cents  per  pound  on  sugar  would  produce 
$74,016,990,  arid  with  a  20  per  cent  reduction  on  the  Cuban  sugars 
it  would  be  $60,946,000; 
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2  BSmCATED  BBVBNTJE  FBOM  DUTY  OK  TEA. 

Third.  An  excise  tax  of  1  cent  per  pound  on  sugar  produced  in  the 
United  States  and  its  island  possessions  would  produce  S41,373;733; 
and 

Fourth.  An  excise  tax  of  25  cents  per  horsepower  on  the  produc- 
tion of  automobiles,  to  be  paid  by  the  manufacturer,  would  produce 
$5,250,000. 

BespectfuUy, 

W.  G.  McAdoo,  Secretary. 
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64!mCosaBXBB.l  SENATE.  (Dooumbnt 

J»t  Settion.      f  1  No.  228. 


MODIFICATION  OF  THE  SEAMEN'S  ACT. 


LETTER 

ntOM 

THE  SECOND  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  OF  STATE, 

TRANSMITTINO 

COPY  OF  BB80LX7TION8  ADOPTED  BY  THB  AMEBIOAK  ASSO- 
CIATION OF  JAPAK,  KOBE  BBANCH,  FAVOBINa  THB  BBPEAL 
OB  AMBNDHBNT  OF  THB  SO-CALLED  SEAMEN'S  BILL  AND 
THE  ENACTMENT  OF  ADEaXJAT|B  LEGISLATION  WHEBEBY 
AMEBICAN  SHIPS  MAY  TBAVEBSE  THE  PACIFIC  OCEAN  ON 
EQXJAL  TEBMS  WITH  THOSE  OF  ANY  OTHEB  NATION. 


Dbosmbbr  13, 1915.— Befened  to  the  Ck>mmittee  on  Commerce  and  oidered  to  be 

printed. 


Depabtmbnt  OF  State, 
WaaMnffUm,  November  8, 1916. 
Jambs  M.  Bakeb^  Esq., 

Secretary  Umted  SiaUs  Senate. 
Sib:  I  inclose  for  your  information  and  for  reference  to  the  appro- 
priate committee  of  the  United  States  Senate  a  copj  of  a  letter, 
dated  October  12,  1915,  from  the  American  Association  of  Japan, 
Kobe  Branch,  inclosing  a  copy  of  a  resolution  adopted  by  that 
association  on  October  7,  1Q15,  regarding  the  act  &own  as  the 
seamen's  bill.    A  similar  letter  has  been  written  to  the  Clerk  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives. 
I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 
(For  tne  Secretary  of  State:) 

Alvbt  a.  Adbb, 
Second  Aesista/nt  Secretary. 
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2  MODIFICATION  OF  THE  SBABiBN's  ACT. 

The  Amebioak  Association  of  Japan, 

Kobe,  Japan,  October  12, 191S. 
Hon.  Robebt  Lansing, 

Secretary  of  State,  Washington. 
Deab  Sm:  I  have  the  honor  to  send  you  at  the  request  of  the 
American  Association  of  Japan,  Kobe  Branch,  the  inclosed  resolu- 
tion recently  adopted  by  the  above  association. 
Very  truly,  yours,  ' 

(Signed)  StaKIey  F.  GttELius, 

Honorable  Secretary. 


the  AMEBICAN  association  of  japan,  KOBE,  JAPAN. 

The  following  resolution  was  passed  at  a  meeting  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  American  Association  of  Japan,  Kobe  Branch, 
October?,  1915: 

Whereas  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Co.  and  the  Great  Northern  Steamship  Co.  have 
withdrawn  their  vessels  from  the  Pacific  Ocean,  with  the  result  that  where  formerly 
there  were  six  vessels  ac^egating  80,000  tons,  flying  the  American  flag  on  this 
ocean,  there  will  be  hereaifter  not  a  single  American  vessel  of  any  character  engaged 
in  regular  service; 
Whereas  the  reasons  assigned  for  these  withdrawals  are  the  provisions  of  the  so-called 
seamen's  bill,  which  discriminates  against  American-owned  vessels  in  favor  of 
foreign  ships,  most  of  which  are  subsidized  aiKl  in  addition  employ  cheap  Asiatic 
labor; 
Whereas  the  American  Association  of  Japan,  Kobe  Bianch,  is  greatly  concerned  at 
the  great  harm  that  will  be  done  to  Ainerican  commercial  and  political  interests 
through  the  absence  of  American  shipping  on  the  Pacific  Ocean:  Be  it 
Resolved,  That  the  American  Association  of  Japan,  Kobe  Branch,  place  on  record 
its  profoimd  conviction  that  the  seamen's  bill  now  in  force  should  be  amended  or 
repealed,  and  that  adequate  legislation  be  enacted  whereby  American  ships  may 
traverse  the  Pacific  Ocean  on  equal  terms  with  those  of  any  other  nation. 
(Signed^  J.  C.  Calhoun  Newton,  President. 

(Signed)  Stanley  T.  Guteliu^,  Honorable  Secretary, 
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lit  Session.      f  (No.  229. 


NAVY  YARD  AT  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


LETTER 


FROM 


THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  NAVY, 

INVITING  ATTENTION  TO  THE  SEBIOUS  CONDITIONS  EXISTING 
AT  THE  NAVY  IZABD,  BBOOKLYN,  N.  Y.,  AS  TO  THE  DEPTH  OF 
WATEB  IN  THE  SHIP  CHANNELS  LEADING  THERETO. 


Januaby  4,  1916. — Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce  and  ordered  to  be 

printed. 


Navy  Department*, 
Washington^  December  21^  1915. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  invite  your  attention  to  the  serious  condi- 
tion existing  at  the  navy  yard,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  in  so  far  as  pertains 
to  the  depth  of  water  in  ship  channels  leading  thereto.  There  is  not 
sufficient  water  in  these  channels  to  insure  the  entering  or  leaving 
of  a  first-class  battleship  at  all  times. 

At  present  only  one  battleship  can  be  handled  per  day,  and  then 
only  provided  the  weather  conditions  are  normal.  If  the  winds  are 
such  as  to  blow  the  water  out  of  New  York  Bay,  then  the  depth  of 
water  in  the  approach  channel  is  not  sufficient  to  safely  navigate  a 
larj|e  ship.    As  an  illustration  the  following  is  noted : 

On  November  3, 1915,  the  U.  S.  S.  Texas  (one  of  our  new  first-class 
battleships)  was  ready  to  leave  the  yard,  but  the  prevailing  north- 
west winds  had  so  reduced  the  depth  of  water  in  the  Buttermilk 
Channel  that  even  at  high  water  there  was  not  sufficient  depth  to 
insure  her  leaving  the  yard  in  safety.  This  ship  therefore  was  forced 
to  remain  in  the  navy  yard  for  over  24  hours. 

This  condition  is  a  serious  one  and  might  cause  grave  complica- 
tions. I  understand  there  are  two  propositions  before  Congress — 
one  providing  a  channel  35  feet  deep  and  1,000  feet  wide  in  Butter- 
milk Channel,  and  the  other  north  of  Governors  Island  up  the  East 
Kiver  through  Hell  Gate.  The  second  would  provide  for  ships 
passing  from  the  yard  to  lower  New  York  Bay  or  to  the  Sound,  a 
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condition  highly  desirable  from  a  strategic  point  of  view.    Either 
project  will  provide  for  free  access  to  the  navy  yard. 

The  increase  in  size  of  ships  has  not  yet  reached  its  limit.  Through 
injuries  received  in  battle  a  ship  could  readily  be  drawing  more 
water  than  normally  at  a  time  when  it  was  most  necessary  to  dock  her. 
It  is  therefore  most  urgent  that  an  approach  channel  to  the  New 
York  Navy  Yard  be  maintained  of  not  less  than  8$«f6ot  depth  at 
mean  low  water  and  1,000  feet  wide,  and  I  can  not  too  strongly  urge 
the  serious  attention  of  Congress  to  this  matter. 
Sincerely,  yours, 

JosEPHus  Daniels, 

» Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
The  Pbesidbnt  of  the  Senate. 


M    /  M  i  M    t 
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INLAND  \W^ATERWAY  FROM  NEW  YORK  BAY  TO  GULF 

OF  MEXICO. 


,    .LETTER 

THE  ACTING  SECRETARY  OF  WAR, 

TBAJ^BMirmfG 

A  BEPOBT  AS  TO  THE  ESTIMATED  TIME,  WORK,  AND  EZFENDI- 
TUBES  NECESSABY  TO  THE  COMPLETION  OF  AN  INLAND  WATBB- 
WAY  BEQINNING  WITH  NEW  YOBK  BAY  AND  COMPBISINQ  HUD- 
SON BIVEB,  EBIE  CANAL,  THE  GBEAT  LAKBS,  THE  ILLINOIS 
BIVEB,  AND  THE  MISSISSIPPI  BIVEB  FBOM  ST.  PAUL  TO  THE 
GULF  OF  MEXICO,  TOGETHEB  WITH  THE  EXTENT  AND  LOCA- 
TION OF  SUCH  WOBK,  THE  AMOUNT  OF  EXPENDITUBES  DEVOLV- 
ING UPON  THE  STATES  OF  NEW  YOBK  AND  ILLINOIS,  AND  THE 
PBOVISIONS  HEBETOFOBE  MADE  FOB  THE  SAME. 


Jabxtabt  4,  1016. — ^Referred  to  the  Oommittee  on  Oommerce  and  ordered  to  be 

printed. 


'\ 


War  Department, 
Washdngtofi^  December  Sl^  1916. 
The  President  or  the  Senate. 

Sir  :  Referring  to  Senate  resolution  dated  December',  10,  instant, 
directing  the  Secretary  of  War  to  inform  the, Senate—    ;  , 

First.  As  to  the  estimated  time,  worlt,  ami  expenditures  necessary  to  the 
completion  of  an  inland  waterway  beginning  with  New  York  Bay  and  com- 
prising the  Hudson  River,  the  Erie  Canal,  the  Great  Lakes,  the  ininols  and 
Michigan  Canal,  the  Hennepin  Canal,  the  Illinois  River,  and  the  Mississippi 
River  from  St.  Paul  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Second.  The  extent  and  location  of  such  work  and  amount  of  such  expendi- 
tures devolving  upon  the  United  States,  and  the  provisions  heretofore  made  for 
the  same. 

Third.  The  extent  of  such  work  and  amount  of  such  expenditures  devolving 
on  the  States  of  New  York  and  Illinois,  and  the  provisions  heretofore  made  for 
the  same,  so  far  as  this  Information  may  be  disclosed  by  the  records  or  other 
authenticated  data  in  the  Department  of  War — 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  reflort  of  the  Board  of 
Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Harbors  dated  the  21st  instant. 
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.:' 

As  the  character  or  dimensions  of  the  waterway  were  not  specified 
in  the  resolution,  only  a  description  of  existing  waterways  and 
projects  along  the  route  described  has  been  given. 
Very  respectfully, 

Henry  Breckinridge, 

Acting  Secretary  of  War* 


War  Department, 
The  Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Harbors, 

, «   -  Southern  Building, 

^  Washington^  D.  G.^  Decemher  21^  1915. 
From:  The  Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Harbors. 
To:  The  Chief  of  Engineers,  United  States  Army,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Subject:  Report  on  wfttervay  from  New   York  Bay  to  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  by  way  of  Great  Lakes,  etc. 

1.  In  compliance  with  your  instructions  of  December  14,  1915,  the 
board  subnuts  its  repprt  on  the  following  Senate  resolution : 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  War  be  directed  to  Inform  the  Senate : 

First.  As  to  the  estimated  time,  work,  and  expenditures  necessary  to  the 
completion  of  an  inland  waterway  beginning  with  New  York  Bay  and  com- 
prising the  Hudson  River,  the  Erie  Canal,  the  Great  Lakes,  the  lUinois  and 
Michigan  Canal,  the  Hennepin  Canal,  the  Illinois  River,  and  the  Mississippi 
River  from  St.  Paul  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Second.  The  extent  and  location  of  such  work  and  amount  of  such  expendi- 
tures devolving  upon  the  United  States,  and  the  provisions  heretofore  made 
for  the  same. 

Third.  The  extent  of>such  work  and  amount  of  such  expenditures  devolving 
on  the  States  of  New  Tt>rk  and  Illinois,  and  the  provisions  heretofore  made  for 
the  same,  so  far  as  this  information. may  be  disclosed  by  the  records  or  other 
authenticated  data  In  the  Department  of  War. 

2.  The  resolution  does  not  specify  the  character  or  dimensions  of 
the  waterway  upon  which  information  is  desired,  and  therefore  a 
description  oj  existitig  waterways  with  such  references  to  additional 
improvements  as  seem  pertinent  will  be  given,  commencing  with  the 
Hudson  and  concluding  with  the  Mississippi  River. 

HUDSON  RIVER. 

The  Hudson  River  has  been  under  improvement  by  the  United 
States  since  1834.  The  existing  project  adopted  by  the  river  and 
harbor  act  of  June  25,  1910  (H.  Doc.  No.  719,  61st  Cong.,  1st  sess.), 
contemplates  a  channel  depth  of  12  feet  at  all  stages  from  Water- 
ford  to  Hudson,  38  miles,  estimated  to  cost  $7,530,000.  It  provides 
for  a  new  lock  and  dam  at  Trov  to  replace  the  old  State  lock  and 
dam,  the  lock  to  have  a  width  oi  45  feet,  a  depth  on  the  lower  miter 
sill  of  14  feet  at  lowest  low  water,  and  a  length  between  hollow 
quoins  of  520.5  feet.  Below  Hudson  the  river  has  a  natural  depth 
of  25  feet  or  more  except  for  a  few  shoals.    The  lock  and  dam  are 

Sractically  complete.  Expenditures  under  the  existing  project  to 
une  30,  1915,  $3,046,335.24;  previous  expenditures  by  the  United 
States,  $5,466,752.32.  Amount  to  be  appropriated  for  completion 
of  project,  $1,900,000.  If  funds  are  made  available  by  Congress  this 
entire  project  will  be  completed  by  the  fall  of  1917.    Prior  to  1831 
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the  State  of  New  York  expended  about  $1,500,000  on  dikes,  dredg- 
ing, and  other  work.  The  present  available  depth  at  lowest  low 
water  is  9  to  10  feet. 

ERIE  CANAL. 

The  original  Erie  Canal,  built  by  the  State  of  New  York  from 
Buflfalo  on  Lake  Erie  to  Waterford  on  the  Hudson  with  branches 
extending  to  Lake  Champlain  and  to  Oswego,  was  begun  in  1817 
and  completed  in  1825  at  a  cost  of  about  $52,50t),000.  It  had  a 
navigable  depth  of  6  feet,  later  increased  to  7  feet,  with  locks  110 
by  18  by  7  feet.  In  1903,  by  popular  vote,  it  was  decided  to  en- 
large the  canal  at  a  cost  of  $101,000,000,  since  increased  to  $128,- 
000,000.  Additional  large  expenditures  are  being  made  by  the  State 
for  terminal  facilities.  The  navigable  depth  is  to  be  12  feet  with 
locks  328  by  45  feet.  It  is  expected  that  the  entire  main  line  of  the 
canal  will  be  ready  for  use  in  1918,  the  Champlain  branch  in  1917, 
and  a  route  from  the  Hudson  to  Lake  Ontario,  mcluding  the  Oswego 
branch,  in  1917. 

SHIP  CHANNEL  CONNECTING  THE  WATERS  OF  THE  GREAT  LAKES. 

There  is  now  available  a  channel  depth  of  20  feet  to  21  feet 
through  the  Great  Lakes,  between  Buffalo,  Chicago,  and  Duluth. 
The  existing  project,  adopted  by  the  river  and  harbor  act  of  July 
13,  1892  (hT  Ex.  Doc.  No.  207,  51st  Conff.,  2d  sess.),  estimated  cost. 
$3,340,000,  has  been  completed  at  a  total  cost  to  June  30,  1915,  or 
$3,357,529.11.  This  work  involved  dredging  and  the  removal  of 
shoals  and  did  not  include  the  locks  in  the  St.  Marys  River  or  cer- 
tain work  in  the  Detroit  and  St.  Clair  Rivers  as  indicated  below. 

DETROIT  RIVER. 

The  existing  project,  adopted  by  the  river  and  harbor  acts  of  June 
13, 1902,  March  3, 1905,  and  June  25, 1910  (H.  Doc.  712,  56th  Cong., 
1st  sess.;  H.  Doc.  40,  58th  Cong.,  3d  sess.),  provides  for  channel 
depths  of  21  and  22  feet,  at  a  total  estimated  cost  of  $11,360,950. 
The  project  is  practically  complete,  the  cost  to  June  30,  1915,  having 
been  $10,337,746.44.  Total  expenditures  on  all  projects,  $11,892,- 
246.44. 

ST.  GLAIR  RIVER  CANAL. 

The  existing  project,  adopted  by  the  river  and  harbor  acts  of  July 
13,  1892,  and  June  13,  1902  (H.  Doc.  234,  56th  Cong.,  2d  sess.),  was 
completed  in  1906.  It  provides  for  a  channel  depth  of  20  feet.  Total 
expenditures  to  June  30,  1916,  $1,288,891.03  for  improvement  and 
$227,471.58  for  operating  and  care. 

CHICAGO  RIVER. 

The  Chicago  River  has  been  under  improvement  by  the  United 
States  since  1896.    The  existing  project  provides  for  a  depth  of  21 
feet  in  the  main  river  and  to  -^^land  Avenue  on  the  West  Fork  of 
S  D— 64-1— vol  41 33 
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the  South  Branch;  to  the  Chicago  Junction  Railway  bridges  across 
the  two  arms  of  South  Fork;  and  to  Belmont  Avenue  on  the  North 
Branch.  Authorities:  Act  of  March  3, 1899  (H.  Doc.  95,  56th  Cong., 
1st  sess.) ;  act  of  March  2,  1907.  Project  completed.  Expenditures 
under  present  project,  $636,259.11,  and  on  all  projects  to  June  30, 
1915,  $1,701,607.53.  This  waterway  connects  with  the  Chicago 
Drainage  or  Sanitary  Canal. 

CHICAGO  DRAINAGE  CANAL. 

This  waterway  was  constructed  for  the  disposal  of  sewage  under 
authority  of  an  act  of  the  Illinois  Legislature  of  May  29,  1889.  It 
extends  from  the  South  Branch  of  the  Chicago  River  at  Robey 
Street  to  Lockport,  a  distance  of  about  32  miles.  It  has  a  depth  of 
about  22  feet  and  a  width  of  not  less  than  160  feet.  It  was  formally 
opened  January  2, 1900,  and  is  reported  to  have  cost  up  to  1908  about 
$60,000,000. 

ILLINOIS  AND  MICHIGAN  CANAL. 

The  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal  was  constructed  by  the  State  of 
Illinois,  assisted  by  Federal  grants.  It  begins  in  the  Chicago  River. 
0  miles  from  Lake  Michigan,  and  extends  to  La  Salle,  a  distance  or 
about  96  miles.  It  was  completed  in  1848,  at  a  cost  of  about 
$7,357,000.  The  locks  are  105  by  18  by  6  feet.  The  canal  has  been 
allowed  to  deteriorate  and  now  has  a  controlling  depth  of  only  about 
4  or  4^  feet. 

ILLINOIS  AND  MISSISSIPPI  CANAL. 

The  object  of  this  improvement  is  to  furnish  a  link  in  a  navigable 
waterway  from  Lake  Michigan  to  the  Mississippi  River  at  the  mouth 
of  Rock  River,  111.  The  canal  proceeds  from  the  Illinois  River,  IJ 
miles  above  the  town  of  Hennepin,  111.,  via  Bureau  Creek  Valley  and 
over  the  summit  to  Rock  River  at  the  mouth  of  Green  River;  thence 
by  slack  water  in  the  Rock  River  and  a  canal  around  the  rapids  at 
Milan  to  the  Mississippi  River,  at  the  mouth  of  Rock  River.  Work 
was  begun  in  1892,  and  the  canal  was  opened  to  through  navigation 
in  1907.  The  canal  is  7  feet  deep,  with  locks  of  150  feet  available 
length  and  35  feet  width.  It  has  a  navigable  feeder  29  miles  in 
length  from  Rock  Falls  on  Rock  River.  There  has  been  expended  on 
the  work  to  June  30, 1915,  $7,598,460.14. 

WATERWAY  CONNECTING  DRAINAGE  CANAL  WITH  ILLINOIS  RIVER. 

With  a  view  to  improving  the  Illinois  River  above  Utica,  the  Gren- 
eral  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Illinois  passed  an  act  approved  May 
27,  1915,  providing  for  an  8-foot  barge  canal  to  be  known  as  the 
Illinois  Waterway,  to  extend  from  the  end  of  the  Chicago  Drainage 
Canal  at  Lockport  to  Utica  by  way  of  the  Illinois  River  and  a  portion 
of  the  old  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal.  The  act  provides  for  a  bond 
issue  of  $5,000,000  for  carrying  on  the  work.  The  plans  of  con- 
struction are  now  before  the  War  Department  for  consideration, 
with  a  view  to  securing  necessary  Federal  approvaL 
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The  Illinois  Biret  is  under  improvement  hotli  by  the  United 
States  and  by  the  State  of  Illinois.  The  existing  project  extends 
from  La  Salle,  the  present  head  of  navigation,  to  the  mouth  at  Graf- 
ton, 228  miles,  divided  into  two  reaches.  (1)  Mouth  to  Copperas 
Creek,  137  miles.  Project  adopted  by  the  river  and  harbor  act  of 
June  14,  1880.  contemplates  improvement  to  a  7-foot  depth  at  low 
water  b^  dreoging  and  by  the  construction  of  a  lock  and  dam  at 
Kampeville,  81  mues  above  the  mouthy  and  another  at  La  Granffe, 
79  miles  above  the  mouth.  Each  lock  is  860  feet  long,  75  feet  wide, 
with  7  feet  depih  on  the  sills,  estimated  to  cost  $1,695,620.14.  Im- 
provement practically  completed.  Total  expenditures  on  all  projects 
to  June  80, 1915,  $2,246,432.88.  (2)  Copperas  Creek  to  La  Salle,  86 
miles.  Improved  by  the  State  of  Illinois  and  by  the  ITnited  States. 
The  State  constructed  a  lock  and  dam  at  the  lower  end  of  this  sec- 
tion, 187  miles  above  the  mouth  and  another  at  Henry,  196  miles 
above  the  mouth,  the  locks  being  850  feet  long,  75  feet  wide,  and  7 
feet  on  the  sills.  The  State  operates  these  loc^  and  imposes  charges 
for  their  use.  The  operations  by  the  United  States  consist  of 
dredging  and  the  removal  of  snags.  Expenditures  by  the  United 
States  to  June  30,  1915,  have  been  $45,602.68.  The  locks  and 
dams  constructed  by  the  State  during  the  period  1867-1875  are 
reported  to  have  cbst  $747,747,  after  the  United  States  had  expended 
$62,359  on  foundation  work.  All  locks  and  dams  have  been  com- 
pleted and  about  57  per  cent  of  the  dredging  to  obtain  a  depUi  of  7 
feet.  The  minimum  depth  available  June  80,  1915,  was  4^  feet  at 
low  water.  A  report  published  in  House  Document  No.  762,  Sixty- 
third  Congress,  second  session,  now  before  Congress,  presents  with 
favorable  recommendation  a  plan  for  the  improvement  of  the  Illinois 
Biver  from  Utica  to  the  mouth,  and  of  the  Mississippi  River  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Illinois  Kiver  to  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  providing  for  a 
navigable  channel  8  feet  in  depth,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $1,050,000 
for  the  Illinois  and  $3,710,000  for  the  Mississippi,  a  total  of  $4,760,- 
000.  The  work  involved  consists  in  alterations  of  the  existing  locks 
and  dams  and  dredging  in  the  Illinois  Kiver,  and  the  construction 
of  wing  dams,  shore  protection,  and  rock  excavation  in  the  Missis- 
sippi. This  improvement  would  connect  with  the  present  project 
for  an  8-foot  depth  in  the  Mississippi  River  from  St.  Louis  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Ohio,  which  depth  is  now  available  and  is  being  main- 
tained. Below  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  a  depth  of  9  feet  or  more  is 
being  maintained  by  dredging. 

MISSISSIPPI  RIVER  BETWEEN   MISS0X7RI  RIVER  AND  MINNEAPOLIS,   MINN. 

This  section  of  the  Mississippi  Biver  has  heem  under  improvement 
by  the  United  States  since  1878.  The  present  project,  adopted  by 
the  river  and  harbor  act  of  March  2,  1907  (House  Doc.  No.  841, 
59th  Cong.,  2d  sess.),  provides  for  a  channel  6  feet  in  depth,  at  a 
total  estimated  cost  of  $20,000,000,  with  a  view  to  completion  in  12 
years.  Total  expenditures  on  this  project  to  Jime  30,  1915,  were 
$7,271,168.26.  Amount  expended  on  all  projects  $19,560,128.66. 
About  82  per  cent  of  the  existing  project  is  completed.    Estimated 
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amount  required  for  completion  of  project,  $11,700,000.  The  maxi- 
mum draft  that  can  be  carried  at  extreme  low  water  is  4  feet.  The 
total  length  of  this  section  is  664  mileSj  the  distance  from  the  Illinois 
River  to  the  Missouri  being  only  23  miles. 

MISSISSIPPI  RIVER   BETWEEN   THE  OHIO  AND  THE   MISSOURI  RIVERS. 

This  section  of  the  Mississippi  River  has  been  under  improvement 
since  1872.  The  existing  project,  originally  submitted  in  1881,  with 
several  subsequent  modifications  and  interniptions,  and  adopted  by 
the  river  and  harbor  act  of  June  25,  1910  (House  Doc  No.  50,  61st 
Cong.,  1st  sess.,  and  House  Doc.  No.  168,  58th  Cong.,  2d  sess.),  pro- 
vides for  a  low-water  channel  depth  of  8  feet  from  the  mouth  oi  the 
Ohio  to  St.  Louis  and  6  feet  from  St.  Louis  to  the  mouth  of  the  IVCs- 
souri  River,  to  be  completed  within  12  years,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$21,000,000.  The  total  expenditures  under  the  present  project  to 
June  30, 1915.  were  $13,939,554.48.  The  project  is  about  34  per  cent 
completed.  Amount  expended  on  all  projects  to  June  30,  1916, 
$16,834,554.48.  Amount  required  for  completion  of  existing  project, 
$16,700,000.  The  project  depths  have  been  available  during  the  past 
year. 

MISSISSIPPI  RIVER,  MOUTH  OF  THE  OHIO  TO  THE  HEAD  OP  PASSES,  NEAR 
THE  GULF  OF  MEXICO. 

/  This  section  of  the  Mississippi  River  has  been  under  improvement 
by  the  Mississippi  River  Commission  since  1880.  The  present  proj- 
ect is  to  maintain  a  channel  not  less  than  9  feet  deep  and  250  feet 
wide  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  to  the  Head  of  Passes,  near  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  by  open-channel  work  and  by  dredging;  to  confine 
the  river  to  a  permanent  position,  as  far  as  practicable,  by  bank  re- 
vetment and  the  construction  of  levees  below  Cape  Girardeau,  Mo. ; 
to  regulate  the  river  and  "prevent  overflow ;  to  build  such  levees  be- 
tween Rock  Island  and  Cape  Girardeau,  Mo.,  in  aid  of  navigation 
as  may  be  found  necessary  or  desirable.  Acts  of  Congress  approved 
June  28,  1879;  June  3,  1896;  September  19,  1890;  March  3,  1905; 
June  4,  1906 ;  March  4,  1913.  There  is  now  available,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, a  good  navigable  channel  9  feet  or  more  in  depth  and  250 
feet  or  more  in  width  below  Cario,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  for  a 
distance  of  833  miles,  and  a  depth  of  30  feet  dr  more  for  the  remain- 
ing distance  of  240  miles  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  total  expendi- 
tures to  June  30,  1914,  have  been  about  $76,000,000. 

SOUTHWEST  PASS,  MISSISSIPPI  RIVER. 

The  existing  project,  adopted  by  the  river  and  harbor  act  of  June 
13,  1902,  provides  for  a  channel  1,000  feet  wide  and  35  feet  deep  at 
mean  low  water,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $6,000,000,  and  $150,000  per 
annum  for  maintenance,  including  dredging,  the  construction  of 
jetties  and  auxiliary  works.  (House  Doc.  No.  329,  56th  Cong.,  1st 
sess.)  The  jetties  are  considered  as  completed,  but  considerable 
dredging  remains  to  be  done.  The  available  depth  is  28  feet.  Total 
expenditures  to  June  30, 1915,  $8,568,888.34. 
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The  existing  project  was  adopted  by  the  river  and  harbor  act  of 
March  3,  1875,  authorizing  James  B.  Eads  and  associates  to  con- 
struct such  jetties,  etc,  as  are  necessary  to  secure  and  permanently 
maintain  a  channel  between  the  South  rass  of  the  Mississippi  River 
and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  with  a  depth  of  26  feet  for  a  wi(ltn  of  200 
feel  and  a  central  depth  of  30  feet.  Work  of  construction  and  main- 
tenance was  continued  imder  this  contract  until  January  28,  1901, 
when  it  was  terminated.  The  work  was  taken  over  by  the  United 
States  and  has  been  maintained  under  a  project  adopted  by  the  river 
and  harbor  fid  of  June  6,  1900.  The  available  depth  June  30,  1915, 
was  30^  feet.  Amoimt  expended  to  June  30,  1915,  including 
$8,000,000  paid  under  the  Eads  contract,  $9,739,341.38. 

SUMMARY. 

Summing  up  the  foregoing:  There  is  now  a  na viable  waterway 
following  tne  route  describeain  the  resolution  from  if ew  York  Bay 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  limited  in  depth  at  present  to  7  feet  in  the 
old  Erie  Canal,  soon  to  be  increased  to  12  feet  at  the  expense  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  limited  in  the  old  Illinois  &  Michigan  Canal 
to  about  4  feet  at  present,  and  to  7  feet  in  the  Illinois  River.  It  has 
been  reported  to  Congress,  in  House  Document  No.  762,  Sixty-third 
Conm^ess,  second  session,  that  a  depth  of  8  feet  is  the  most  advisable 
dep^  for  a  waterway  connecting  Lake  Michigan  with  the  Missis- 
sippi River.  This  depth  will  be  available,  with  the  opening  of  the 
new  Erie  Canal,  from  the  Hudson  to  Lockport,  111.,  and  is  now  avail- 
able from  St.  Louis  to  the  Gulf.  The  State  of  Illinois  proposes  to 
provide  this  depth  from  Lockport  to  Utica  under  its  bond  issue  of 
$5,000,000.  This  would  leave  only  the  section  from  Utica  to  St 
Louis  with  less  depth  than  8  feet.  As  stated  above,  the  estimate  for 
this  work  now  before  Congress  is  $4,760,000,  which  work  could  be 
completed,  depending  upon  the  rate  of  appropriations,  in  from  three 
to  five  years  from  commencement. 

For  the  board. 

W.  M.  Black, 
Colonel^  Corps  of  Engineers. 
Senior  Member  of  the  Board. 
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04th  Congress, 
Ist  Semon. 


SENATE. 


j  Document 
\  No.  231. 


NAVAL  POLICY  WITH  PRESENT  REQUIREMENTS. 


Januabt  5, 1916.— Ordered  to  be  printed. 


Mr.  LoDOB  submitted  the  following 

BBPOBT  OF  GBOBGB  DBWBY,  PBBSIDBNT  OF  THB  GBNBBAL  BOABD 
OF  THB  DBPABTXBNT  OF  THB  NAVY,  MADB  TO  THB  SBCBBTABY 
OF  THB  NAVY,  DATBD  JTTLY  80,  1916. 

G.  B.  No.  420-2. 

Dbpabtment  of  the  Navy, 

General  Board, 
WasUngUm,  July  SO,  1916. 
Confidential:] 

From:  President,  General  Board. 
To:  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
Subject:  Naval  policy  with  present  requirements. 

In  compliance  with  the  oral  order  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to 
exi)ress  its  opinion  at  the  earliest  practicable  date  as  to  a  poUcy 
which  should/ govern  the  development  of  the  Navy  and  a  building 
program,  the  (ieneral  Board  reports  as  follows: 

Policy. 

The  Navy  of  the  United  States  shoidd  ultimately  be  equal  to  the 
most  powerful  maintained  by  any  other  nation  of  the  world.  It 
should  be  gradually  increased  to  tms  point  by  such  a  rate  of  develop- 
ment, year  by  year,  as  may  be  permitted  by  the  facilities  of  the 
coimtry,  but  the  Umit  above  defined  shoidd  be  attained  not  later  than 
1925. 

2.  In  piusuance  of  this  policy  and  having  in  mind  the  present 
facilities  of  this  coimtrjr,  the  board  is  of  the  opmion  that  the  following 
addition  to  the  Naval  Establishment  should  be  authorized  this  year 
and  recommends  the  same  for  your  consideration;  this  addition  is 
believed  by  the  board  to  be  withm  and  practically  at  the  limit  of  the 
facilities  at  present  existing: 
Battle  cruisers 4    Auxiliaries 


Dreadnoughts 4 

Scouts 6 

Coast  submarines 30 

Fleet  submarines 7 

Destroyers 28 

Gunboats 6 


Destroyer  tender 1 

Fleet  submarine  tenders 2 

Fueloilships 4 

Supplyship 1 

Transport 1 

Hospital  ship 1 

Repairahip 1 

Air  craft  service  (limip  appropriation) $6, 000, 000 
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FEB60NNBL. 

Eleven  thousand  men.  This  nnnjber  will  provide  for  the  needs  of 
the  present  ships  of  the  Navy,  including  those  nearing  completion; 
but  it  must  be  Dome  in  mind  tnat  the  personnel,  commissioned,  war- 
rant, and  enlisted  will  have  to  be  furtner  increased  as  the  new  con- 
struction progresses. 

Increased  facilities  for  the  navy  yards  and  shore  establishments 
generally,  such  as  dry  docks,  berthing  spaces,  building  sUps,  struc- 
tural shops,  cranes  for  handling  heavy  weights,  shop  machinery, 
ammunition,  and  other  storage  facilities,  civil  personnel,  etc. 

George  Dewst 
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64th  Congbess,  )  SENATE.  JDocument 

l8t  Session.      )  (   No.  232. 


IMPERIAL  VALLEY,  CAL.,  CONSTRUCTION  WORKS  FOR  PROTECTING 
LANDS  AND  PROPERTY  ALONG  COLORADO  RIVER. 


LETTER 


ntoii 


THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 

TBANSlifrmNQ 

BEPOBT  OF  THE  CONSXTLTING  ENGINEER  RELATIVE  TO  PROTECT- 
ING LANDS  AND  PROPERTY  IN  THE  IMPERIAL  VALLEY  AND 
ELSEWHERE  ALONG  THE  COLORADO  RIVER  WITHIN  THE 
UNITED  STATES. 


jAxruASY  5,  1916. — ^Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce  and  ordered  to  be 

printed. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 
Washington^  December  SO^  1915, 
Sir  :  Construction  works  for  protecting  lands  and  property  in  the 
Imperial  Valley,  Cal.,  and  elsewhere  along  the  Colorado  Eiver, 
within  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  in  continuation  of  the  work, 
in  that  respect  performed  in  1910-11  and  1914,  under  the  joint' 
resolution  of  June  25,  1910  (36  Stat.,  883),  were  recommended  in  a 
letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  dated  January  5,  1915  (H. 
Doc.  1476,  63d  Cong.,  3d  sess.),  and  an  estimate  therefor  in  the 
sum  of  $250,000  was  submitted.  Thereafter,  in  the  sundry  civil  act 
approved  March  3, 1915  (38  Stat.,  861),  provision  was  made,  among 
other  things: 

For  protecting  lands  and  property  In  the  Imperial  Valley  and  elsewhere 
along  the  CJolorado  River,  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  against  Injury 
or  destruction  by  reason  of  the  changes  In  the  channels  of  the  Colorado  Rivir, 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  authorized  to  expend  any  portion  of  such 
money  within  the  limits  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico  as  he  may  deem  proper  In 
accordance  with  such  agreements  for  the  purpose  as  may  be  made  with  the 
Republic  of  Mexico,  $100,000,  which  sum  shall  be  available  for  expenditure  as 
soon  as  there  shall  have  been  paid  into  the  Treasury,  by  contributions  from 
the  Imperial  Valley  Irrigation  district,  an  equivalent  amount  to  the  credit  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  constitute,  with  the  amount  hereby  appropriated, 
the  total  sum  of  $200,000,  to  be  expended  by  him  for  the  purposes  herein 
described. 
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Subsequently,  Gen.  William  L.  Marshall,  consulting  engineer  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  upon  the  proposed  plan  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  lands  and  property  in  the  Imperial  Valley,  Cal.,  against ' 
overflows  of  the  Colorado  Kiver,  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  work 
provided  for  by  the  statute;  and  there  is  herewith  transmitted  for 
your  consideration  a  copy  of  his  report  in  the  premises,  dated 
August  1,  1915. 

Respectfully, 

Franklin  K.  Lane.. 

The  President  of  the  Senate. 

(The  report,  which  is  quite  voluminous,  and  of  which  there  is  but 
one  copy,  has  been  forwarded  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  letter  of  even  date.) 
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64th  CoNQRESs  \  avKtkTV  /Document 

lit  Settion      }  SlSNATb  |    j^^   233 


MINING  AND  METALLURGICAL  SOCIETY 
OF  AMERICA 


MEETING 

OP  THE 

MINING  AND  METALLURGICAL  SOCIETY 
OF  AMERICA 

IN  COLLABORATION  WITH 
THB  AHSRICAN  MININQ  CONORBSS,  THE  AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE  OF  lONINO  ENQINEERS,  THE  IDAHO 
MININQ  ASSOCIATION,  THE  MONTANA  SOCIETY  OF 
ENGINEERS,  THE  CALIFORNIA  METAL  PRODUCERS' 
ASSOCIATION,  THE  SPOKANE  MINING  MEN'S  CLUB, 
THE  NEVADA  MINE  OPERATORS'  ASSOCIATION,  THE 
COLORADO  SCIENTIFIC  SOCIETY,  WITH  REPRE- 
SENTATIVES FROM  SEVERAL  CHAMBERS  OF  COM- 
MERCE, AND  MANY  OPERATlMt}  MINES 


AQdiUrinm   of    the    Smitbsonlan    Institatioii 
WMhlngton,  D.  C.      -  December  10,1916 


PRESENTED  BY  MR.  SMOOT 
January  6, 1916. — ^Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Printing 


WASHINGTON 
GOVERNMENT  PRINTING  07FI0S 

ino    . 
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BEPOBTED  BY  Kk  SMOOT. 


In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 

January  7,  1916. 

Resolved^  That  the  manuscript  submitted  by  the  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Smoot)  on  January  sixth,  nineteen  hundred  and  sixteen, 
entitled  "Synopsis  of  conference  of  the  Mining  and  Metallurgical 
Society  of  America,  with  various  mining  organizations,  December 
sixteenth,  nineteen  hundred  and  fifteen,  be  printed  as  a  Senate 
document,  and  that  ten  thousand  additional  copies  be  printed  for  the 
use  of  the  Senate  Document  Koom. 

Attest  : 

James  M.  Baker,  Secretary. 


MOTION  BY  MB.  SMOOT. 

In  the  Senate  of  the  UNrrEO  States, 

Ja/rmary  19^  1916. 
Ordered^  That  the  illustrations  accompanying  Senate  Document 
No.  233,  Sixty-fourth  Congress,  first  session,  entitled  "Mining  and 
Metallurgical  Society  of  America,"  be  printed  with  said  document* 
Attest: 

James  M.  Baker,  Secretary. 
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PROGRAM. 


FIBST  SESSION— 10  A.  HL 

Carl  Scholz,  president  of  the  American  Mining  Congress,  in  the 
chair. 
Organization. 

Appointment  of  committees. 
Address  by  Edmund  B.  Earby,  E.  M. 

Address  by  Hon.  Franklin  K.  Lane,  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Address  by  Hon.  Edward  T.  Taylor,  Bepresentative  from  Colorado. 


SECOND  SESSION— 2.30  P.  M. 

William  L.  Saunders,  president  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Mining  Engineers,  in  the  chair. 

Address  by  Hon.  Reed  Smooth,  Senator  from  Utah. 

Address  by  Dr.  George  O.  Smith,  director  United  States  Geologi- 
cal Survey. 

Address  by  J.  Parke  Channing,  E.  M. 

Report  of  committees. 

Discussion  and  adoption  of  resolutions. 


THIBD  SESSION^-B.dO  P.  M. 

W.  R.  Ingalls,  president  of  the  Mining  and  Metallurgical  Society 
of  America,  in  the  chair. 

Formal  addresses  in  support  of  resolutions  by  Horace  V.  Win- 
chell,  E.  M.;  Hon.  C.  S.  Thomas,  Senator  from  Colorado;  Hon.  T.  J. 
Walsh,  Senator  from  Montana. 
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FOREWORD. 


Earlier  bulletins  have  stated  in  detail  the  object  of  holding  a 
meeting  of  the  Mining  and  Metallurgical  Society  in  Washington  on 
December  16,  1915.  They  also  noted,  from  time  to  time,  the  i)repa- 
rations  that  were  being  made  for  that  meeting,  and  for  such  infor- 
mation the  reader  is  referred  to  the  earlier  bulletins  of  this  volimie. 

Delegates  to  the  meeting  began  to  gather  on  the  15th,  and  by  10 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  16th  nearly  every  State  containing 
Government  land  had  one  or  more  representatives  ready  to  join  in 
the  discussion  of  the  subject  under  consideration. 

Wl\ile  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  those  in  attendance  registered 
from  eastern  cities,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  they  were  nearly 
all  engineers  whose  activities  are  centered  in  Western  States,  hence 
it  may  be  said  that  the  gathering  was  one  of  representative  western 
mining  men  brought  together  by  a  society  whose  main  office  happened 
to  be  m  the  East. 

The  gathering  was  not  as  large  as  those  responsible  for  it  had 
hoped.  Many  who  had  signified  their  intention  of  being  present  had 
found  at  the  last  moment  that  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  do  so. 
This  is  not  strange,  for  it  is  a  fact  that  those  of  us  who  are  most 
interested  in  securing  changes  in  the  United  States  land  laws  are 
also  creatures  of  circumstance  and  are  subject  to  immediate  and 
unexpected  calls  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 

There  is  a  class  of  men  as  deeply  interested  as  the  engineer,  if  not 
more  so,  in  securing  these  changes — the  prospector  or  small  oper- 
ator, the  men  who  work  but  have  little  time  or  means  for  attending 
such  a  convention,  regardless  of  their  interest.  These  were  con- 
spicuous by  their  absence;  but  several  hundred  letters  have  been 
received  by  the  secretary  from  such  men  giving  their  earnest  support 
to  the  movement  and  regretting  their  mabiuty  to  attend.  These 
letters,  and  many  more  received  by  the  committee  on  mining  law, 
show  beyond  doubt  the  earnestness  of  the  undertaking,  and  have 
been  a  strong  support  to  those  who  have  been  able  to  attend  and 
address  the  convention,  even  though  the  actual  number  present  was 
small. 

The  addresses  which  are  printed  in  this  bulletin  form  a  sympo- 
sium on  the  past  and  present  condition  of  our  mining  law,  such  as 
has  never  been  gathered  into  such  concise  form  before  and  which 
could  have  been  gathered  in  no  other  way. 

The  secretary  voices  the  opinion  of  many  of  the  members  of  this 
society  in  saying  that  the  work  was  worth  the  doing;  it  was  well 
done  and  will  surely  bear  fruit  in  due  time. 

When  success  follows  this  effort,  as  it  surely  will,  the  credit  will 
not  fall  to  any  one  society  or  group  of  men,  but  will  come  because 
of  united  and  harmonious  effort  of  every  organization  represented. 
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Above  all,  ample  credit  must  be  given  to  the  officials  in  Washington 
who  have  given  freely  of  their  time  and  have  afforded  facilities  for 
furthering  the  interest  of  the  convention,  without  which  little  or 
nothingcould  have  been  accomplished. 

The  jPresident  of  the  United  States  has  shown  his  interest;  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  has  not  only  shown  interest  but  has 
assisted  in  every  way  possible  to  facilitate  the  objects  of  the  meet- 
ing. Practically  every  Sei^ator  from  the  public-land  States  and 
nearly  all  the  Kepresentatives  from  those  States  were  present  at 
one  or  more  sessions  of  the  convention,  or  indicated  by  letter  their 
desire  to  further  the  objects  of  the  meeting. 

Our  work  is  well  begun.  A  permanent  committee  of  mining  men 
is  being  formed,  representing  all  of  the  interested  metal-mining 
associations  and  operators,  to  carry  on  the  work  from  this  point  and 
to  direct  our  further  efforts  toward  the  desired  end* 
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PROCEEDmCS  OF  THE  MINING  AND  METALLURGICAL 
SOCIETY  OF  AMERICA. 

FOBENOON  SESSION.  / 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Ingalls,  president 
of  the  Mininff  and  Metallurgical  Society  of  America,  at  10  o'clock. 

Mr.  W.  R.  INGALLS.  Grentlemen,  we  have  come  together  here  as  a 
meeting  of  mining  men  at  the  invitation  of  and  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Mining  and  Metallurgical  Society  of  America,  an  organiza- 
tion which  for  many  years  has  exerted  earnest  efforts  in  urging 
upon  Conp-ess  the  necessity  for  a  revision  of  the  mining-land  laws 
of  the  United  States.  It  was  not  desired,  however,  to  have  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Mining  and  Metallurgical  Society  alone,  but  rather  a 
general  meeting  of  mining  men,  and  consequently  everybody  inter- 
ested in  mining  was  invited  to  participate.  This  meeting  is,  there- 
fore^  being  held  in  collaboration  with  the  American  Institute  of 
Mining  Engineers,  the  American  Mining  Congress,  the  Idaho  State 
Mining  Association,  the  Montana  Society  of  En^neers,  the  Califor- 
nia Metal  Producers'  Asspciation,  the  Spokane  Mining  Men's  Club, 
the  Nevada  Mine  Operators'  Association,  and  the  Colorado  Scientific 
Society,  together  with  representatives  from  several  chambers  of 
commerce  and  manv  operating  minea  Through  the  courteous  co- 
operation of  Mr.  Manning,  Director  of  the  Imited  States  Bureau 
of  Mines,  every  mine  operator  in  the  United  States  was  invited  to 
attend  this  meeting.  The  attendance  here  this  morning  shows  that 
it  is  a  meeting  x)f  broad  scope,  as  was  planned. 

The  purpose  of  this  meetmg  is  to  urge  upon  Congress  the  earnest 
wish  of  the  mining  industry  that  the  archaic  minmg  laws  of  the 
United  States  be  revised;  that  they  be  revised  in  whole;  and  that  a 
commission  be  promi)tly  authorized  for  this  purpose.  In  this  pro- 
gram, the  mining  societies,  the  mining  press,  and  the  mining  opera- 
tors of  the  country  have  united.  A  remarkable  imanimity  of  opmion 
in  favor  of  it  has  been  expressed. 

The  Mining  and  Metallurgical  Society  of  America  in  its  long 
consideration  of  this  subject  appointed  a  committee,  whereof  Mr. 
H.  V.  Winchell  was  chairman,  to  make  a  study  of  it.  The  report 
of  Mr.  Winchell's  committee  is  one  of  the  mc^  scholarly  and  ex- 
haustive that  has  ever  been  made.  This  committee  formulated  its 
conclusions  in  a  series  of  recommendations,  which  were  put  before 
the  members  of  the  Mining  and  Metallurgical  Societv  for  adoption 
as  resolutions  by  letter  ball^.  The  procedure  was  deliberate,  occupy- 
ing a  year  or  more.  The  fundamental  recommendations  were  adopted 
by  the  membership  by  practically  unanimous  vote.  On  others  oi  less 
fundamental  character  the  vote  was  more  evenly  divided.  The  coun- 
cil of  the  society  decided  that  it  would  advocate  only  those  resolu- 
ticms  upon  which  the  vote  was  substantially  unanimous,  and  so  stated 
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in  issusing  the  call  for  this  meeting.    The  resolutions  then  stated 
were  as  follows: 

I.  The  mining  law  should  be  revised  not  piecemeal^  but  thoroughly, 
so  as  to  coordinate  and  harmonize  its  various  provisions. 

II.  A  statute  of  limitations  should  establish  a  reasonable  term  of 
years  beyond  which  placer  patents  shall  be  immune  from  attack  on 
the  OTOund  of  fraud. 

in.  Full  privilege  of  appeal  to  some  competent  court  of  law 
should  be  provided  for  in  all  cases  of  contests  oetween  rival  claim- 
ants or  between  a  locator  and  the  Government. 

IV.  Notice  of  mining  locations  should  be  so  recorded  as  to  give  the 
fullest  possible  public  notice. 

V.  The  apex  law  should  be  abolished. 

VI.  Existing  titles  should  be  reaffirmed  and  fully  recognized  and 
no  effort  should  be  made  to  create  retroactive  legislation. 

Vri.  For  the  purpose  of  giving  the  fullest  consideration  to  the 
needs  of  every  branch  of  the  mining  industry  and  every  section  of  the 
country,  it  is  desirable  that  a  Government  commission  be  created  by 
act  of  Congress^  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  investigate  by  every  proper 
means  the  questions  and  interests  here  referred  to  and  to  make  recom- 
mendations as  a  basis  for  the  proposed  mining  law  revision. 

These  resolutions  have  been  adopted  in  full  by  several  of  the  State 
mining  societies,  including  the  Montana  Society  of  Engineers  and 
the  Utah  Chapter  of  the  American  Mining  Congress.  The  American 
Mining  Congress  as  a  national  organization  has  expressed  itself  in 
substantially  the  same  way.  The  American  Institute  of  Mining 
Engineers  has  also  adopted  the  main  principles  that  are  advocated. 
After  the  issuance  of  its  first  announcement  the  council  of  the  Mining 
and  Metallurgical  Society  decided  that  it  would  offer  at  this  meeting 
only  the  first  and  last  of  these  resolutions,  considering  that  they  ex- 
press the  main  purpose,  namely,  the  statement  of  the  opinion  that 
the  mining  laws  should  be  revised  in  whole,  not  merely  piecemeal, 
and  that  a  commission  should  be  appointed  to  recommend  to  Congress 
a  new,  properly  codified  law.  It  was  considered  incompatible  with 
the  latter  purpose  to  state  in  other  resolutions  what  it  was  expected 
that  the  desired  commission  should  do.  The  Mining  and  Metallurgi- 
cal Society  of  America,  as  an  organization,  will  therefore  offer  only 
the  two  basic  resolutions. 

For  conducting  this  meeting,  which  is  not  a  meeting  of  any  one 
society,  it  is  necessary  to  have  certain  rules.  The  rules  drawn  up 
by  the  council  of  the  Mining  and  Metallurgical  Society  of  America, 
which  are  designed  to  be  as  oroad  and  as  simple  as  possible,  and  are 
understood  to  be  accepted  by  this  meeting,  are  as  follows : 

The  meeting  to  comprise  three  sessions,  the  first  beginning  at  10 
a.  m.,  the  second  at  2  p.  m.,  and  the  third  at  8.30  p.  m.  » 

The  meeting  to  be  organized  with  the  president  of  the  Mining 
and  Metallurgical  Society  in  the  chair.  The  presiding  officers  in 
the  several  sessions  to  be  the  presidents  of  the  Mining  and  Metal- 
lurgical Society  of  America,  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  En- 
gineers, and  the  American  Mining  Congress,  or  representatives  of 
those  organizations. 

A  committee  on  credentials,  three-  members,  to  be  named  by  the 
Mining  and  Metallurgical  Society  of  America. 
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The  several  sessions  to  be  open  to  all  persons  interested  in  the 
mining  industry,  but  the  right  of  votinc  to  be  limited  to  accredited 
delegates  and  other  persons  especially  Invited. 

Credentials  to  be:  (1)  Membership  in  the  societies  invited.  (2) 
Representatives,  one  each,  of  chambers  of  commerce  especially  in- 
vited. (3)  Representatives,  one  each,  of  operating  mines  in  the  United 
States,  providmg  that  any  such  mine  have  no  representation  through 
membership  in  a  society  or  otherwise.  Representation  in  all  cases 
to  be  limited  to  citizens  of  the  United  States.  Credentials  to  be 
passed  upon  by  the  committee  on  credentials,  whose  decision  will 
be  final. 

A  committee  on  rules,  three  members,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
chairman.  ^ 

A  committee  on  resolutions,  five  members,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
chairman. 

All  resolutions  to  be  submitted  to  the  committee  on  resolutions. 

The  committee  on  rules  to  have  the  right  to  make  provisions  lim- 
iting and  concluding  debates,  if  necessary. 

The  functions  of  the  committee  on  rules  not  having  been  defined, 
a  resolution  prescribing  them  will  be  in  order. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Stone,  of  New  York,  that  the  committee  on 
rules  be  civen  power  to  prescribe  the  scope  that  discussions  should 
take  at  this  meeting  ana  that  motions  referring  any  questions  to 
the  committee  on  rules  have  precedence  over  any  other  motion. 
(The  motion  was  duly  seconded  and  carried.) 

The  chairman  next  announced  the  membership  of  three  commit- 
tees, as  follows: 

Comrmttee  on  credentials. — J.  F.  Callbreath,  Washington ;  Greorge 
E.  Collins,  Denver;  George  C.  Stare,  New  York. 

Cormrdttee  on  rules. — J.  Parke  Channing,  New  York;  Seeley  W. 
Mudd,  Los  Angeles;  Frank  E.  Ross,  Spokane. 

Committee  on  resolutions, — ^Horace  V.  Winchell,  Minneapolis; 
E.  B.  Kirby,  St  Louis;  Hennen  Jennings,  Washington;  Walter 
Douglas,  Douglas,  Ariz.;  John  G.  Kirchen,  Tonopah,  Nev. 

Mr.  Ingalls.  I  will  now  ask  Mr.  Carl  Scholz,  president  of  the 
American  Mining  Congress,  to  take  the  chair,  and  I  have  great 
pleasure  in  introducing  Mr.  Scholz  to  you. 

Mr.  Scholz.  In  "accepting  the*  honor  of  presiding  at  this  meeting 
I  wish  you  to  bear  in  mind  that  this  honor  has  fallen  to  me  only 
because  I  happen  to  be  the  presiding  officer  of  the  American  Mining 
Congress.  1  shall^  not  take  your  time  by  making  an  address,  but 
will  call  on  Mr.  Kirby,  who  is  chairman  of  the  mining  law  revision 
committee  of  the  American  Mininc  Congress,  to  give  us  a  discussion 
of  the  work  he  and  his  committee  have  had  in  hand  for  quite  a  long 
time. 

Edmund  B.  Kirby.  The  subject  that  has  brought  us  together  here 
is  not  new.  In  the  dim  recesses  of  the  pasfr,  ntr  beyond  the  first 
recorded  history,  a  large  portion  of  the  articles  used  by  mankind 
were  taken  from  beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Men  sluiced  gold 
gravel  and  dug  ore,  and  milled  and  smelted  and  forged,  and  they 
built  up  mining  property  rights  with  elaborate  sjrstems  of  law  to 
define  and  protect  them.  With  th^  beginning  of  history,  the  art 
of  mining,  with  all  of  its  accompaniments',  including  its  laws,  appears 
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fully  developed  and  well  abreast  of  tl^e  other  basic  industries,  agri- 
culture, transportation,  and  manufacture. 

When  Jason  and  his  Argonauts  sailed  across  the  Euxine  Sea  and 
stole  the  fleece  riflles  heavy  with  gold  from  the  sluice  boxes  of  the 
Colchians,  he  foimd  himself  up  against  organized  industry  and 
laws,  with  men  and  Winchesters  enough  to  back  them,  which/  made 
it  necessary  to  accelerate  his  departure  and  to  prepare  an  account 
for  the  press  at  home,  which  was  so  interesting  and  dramatic  that 
no  questi(ms  were  ever  asked.  As  records  become  naore  complete, 
we  get  glimpses  of  the  horrors  of  the  slave-woAed  mines  in  Egypt 
and  other  despotic  nations  of  antiquity,  of  the  leasing  system  ofthe 
Eepublic  of  Ureece,  with  its  square  claims  on  the  flat  veins  of  Lau- 
rium,  of  Demosthenes  fighting  mining  lawsuits.  Carthage  appears, 
drawing  from  her  rich  mining  camps  much  of  the  wealth  she  used 
in  fighting  the  Romans,  and  so  keenly  alive  to  the  merits  of  the 
prospector  that  to  the  one  who  discovered  a  new  district  she  gave 
wealth  and  a  title  of  nobility.  The  conquests  of  Bome  appear  to 
have  been  stimulated  largely  by  the  desire  to  seize  the  great  mining 
districts  of  other  coimtries  and  those  of  Asia  Minor,  Greece,  Egypt, 
Gaul,  Britain,  and  Spain,  as  they  passed  under  Roman  control, 
seemed  to  have  influenced  more  or  less  the  form  of  the  mining  system 
which  appears  in  the  Roman  civil  law. ' 

From  the  fall  of  Rome  to  the  Middle  Ages,  little  is  known  of  min- 
ing customs  or  laws,  but  then,  in  Gemlany,  appeared  fuUy^  developed 
systems,  including  the  right  of  discovery  and  the  apex  right^  while 
much  litigation  is  noted  upon  the  ancient  question  as  to  the  right  of 
a  drainage  tunnel  enterprise  to  collect  tribute  from  the  neighboring 
claims  drained.  From  tnis  time  on  an  increasing  amount  of  informa- 
ation  has  been  preserved.  Spain,  beyond  all  comparison  the  greatest 
mining  nation  of  history,  and  for  a  long  period  the  greatest  of 
nations,  seems  to  have  repeatedly  revised  and  systematized  the  re- 
sults 01  her  practical  experience  during  thousands  of  years.  Her 
great  and  culminating  eflfort  in  this  direction  was  the  famous  revision, 
m  1783,  of  the  mining  laws  of  New  Spain. 

Wherever  there  are  records  of  the  mining  industry,  there  seem  to 
have  been  periodical  efforts  to  revise  the  customs  and  laws  and  to 
adapt  them  to  the  latest  conditions  present.  The  problrais  have 
always  been  much  the  same,  whethep  presented  to  small  district  .as- 
semblies of  miners  in  remote  regions  of  the  world,  or  to  those  who 
took  part  in  epoch-making  changes,  such  as  the  New  Spain  revision 
of  1783,  the  mining  district  laws  of  California,  the  present  mining 
code  of  Mexico,  the  American  law  of  1872,  and  the  present  mining 
systems  of  the  Australasian  colonies. 

Through  all  the  confused  records  of  mining  customs  and  laws  in 
the  past,  certain  facts  stand  out  clearly.  First  among  thes^  is  the 
underlying  conviction,  which  seems  to  have  been  unanimous  among 
all  classes  outside  of  the  miners,  that  those  who  worked  or  operated 
mines  were  created  by  a  beneficent  providence  for  the  express  purpose 
of  being  plundered.  The  main  question  always  seems  to  have  been 
how  mucn  would  the  capital  and  labor  engaged  in  mining  stand 
without  being  killed  off  and  who  was  to  get  most  of  the  plunder. 

Hence  minmg  customs  and  laws  have  been  mainly  the  result  not  of 
steadily  developing  principles,  but  of  incessant  fighting.  Mining 
codes  therefore  vary  greatly,  some  having  been  beneficial  and  others 
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disastrous  to  the  industry.  Mr.  H.  C.  Hoover,  i^  calling  attention 
to  some  of  these  facts,  points  out  that  the  contestants  were  usually 
four  in  number:  The  political  head,  such  as  the  King,  prince,  or 
bishop,  who  desired  mining  wealth  for  his  personal 'use;  the  State 
or  community  in  j^neraL  which  wanted  it  for  revenue;  the  land- 
owner; and  the  mmer  (wnich  term,  of  course,  included  both  opera- 
tors and  workmen).  All  that  saved  the  miner  from  extinction  was 
the  fact  that  without  his  skill  no  one  could  get  anything.  With 
relinqilishment  of  the  King's  claims,  the  contest  has  become  trian- 
gular, while  the  State  now  bases  its  claims  upon  logic  instead  of 
i)oVer,  so  that  the  main  opponent  of  the  pperator  at  present  is  the 
andowner,  who  still  exacts  his  royalty  of  12  to  80  per  cent  of  the 
gross  product. 

^  Fignting  over  profits  has  naturally  interfered  with  a  proper  con- 
sideration of  what  would  be  best  for  the  welfare  of  the  industry. 
The  mining  communities  have  always  recognized  more  or  less  clearly 
what  was  necessary,  but  they  have  generally  been  under  the  power 
of  others  and  have  been  forced  again  and  again  to  submit  to  policies 
which  have  brought  the  industry  to  a  standstill.  Much  of  the  bad 
le^lation  has  been  caused  bv  the  inability  of  well  meaning  but  non- 
mmin^  men  to  understand  the  technical  peculiarities  of  ore  deposits 
and  mining  methods.  It  seems,  for  instance,  to  have  been  almost  as 
hard  to  explain  to  Napoleon  Bonaparte  as  to  an  average  American 
lawyer  the  reasons  why  ordinary  land  tenure  is  disastrous  when 
applied  to  mineral  land. 

Notwithstanding  the  confusion  introduced  by  the  desperate  class 
struggles  of  the  past,  certain  underlying  facts  have  been  made 
apparent: 

(1)  Mining  is  a  very  sensitive  industry,  easily  destroyed,  but  won- 
derfully responsive  to  just  and  wise  legislation. 

(2)  The  laws  best  for  the  industry  have  been  those  evolved  by 
the  miners,  whenever  they  have  been  free  to  work  out  their  ideas. 

(8)  Ordinarv  land  tenure  kills  the  mining  industry  in  most  kinds 
of  deposits  and  restricts  it  in  all  cases. 

(4)  It  is  not  to  the  interest  of  the  community  to  have  ore  deposits 
held  undiscovered  or  unworked. 

(5)  The  practical  problem  has  alwavs  been  the  same — ^how  to 
induce  capital  and  labor  to  undertake  the  risks  of  mining;  how  to 
prevent  the  idle  holding  of  deposits ;  how  to  prevent  operators  from 
tying  up  more  ground  than  they  need. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  touch  here  upon  the  long  indictment  against 
flie  American  mining  code,  for  others  are  to  address  you  upon  that 
subject. 

Now  that  it  is  at  last  to  be  revised,  it  is  of  special  interest  to  note 
how  the  greatest  revision  in  history,  that  of  X783,  was  made.  The 
procedure  by  which  the  work  was  accomplished  was,  for  that  Gov- 
ernment and  that  time,  even  more  remarkable  than  the  code  itself. 
We  are  told  that  at  the  command  of  the  King  of  Spain  the  miners 
throusfaout  the  Spanish  dominions  of  America  elected  deputies  who 
assembled  in  a  convention  and  proceeded  to  frame  the  new  ordi- 
nances. That  the  questions  at  issue  were  hard  fought  may  be  inferred 
from  the  fact  that  after  many  months  the  King  found  it  necessary 
to  force  an  agreement  by  ordering  the  completion  of  the  work  within 
a  certain  time,  which  made  the  total  session  about  fen  months. 
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The  ordinances  provided  for  a  carefully  planned  sj^stem  of  admin- 
istration necessary  to  make  them  effective,  and  the  King  in  adopting 
the  code  required  the  very  men  whp  had  framed  it  tQ  imdertake  the 
permanent  administration  of  its  operations.  The  new  law  was 
admirably  adapted  to  the  conditions  of  the  time  and  has  always 
commanded  the  respect  and  enthusiasm  of  mining  men. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Kirbj  has,  in  the  most  interesting  maimer, 
outlined  the  history  of  mimng  laws,  and  I  am  sure  I  express  the 
sense  of  this  meeting  in  extending  to  him  our  thanks  toj^  his  very 
instructive  paper. 

In  this  day  of  history  making,  when  the  names  of  kings  and  caars 
are  commonplace,  we  losfe  sight  of  the  fact  that  in  our  own  country 
we  have  men  who  wield  a  power,  perhaps,'  just  as  large  as  that  of  the 
kings  and  czars  abroad.  The  czar  to  whom  we  especially  bow  is  a 
man  who  needs  no  introduction  to  this  meeting.  We  have  all  come 
in  contact  with  him  more  or  leas,  and  I  am  pleased  to  say  that,  while 
I  have  had  dealings  with  five  or  six  former  secretaries,  there  is  not 
one  for  whom  my  admiration  is  so  great  as  for  the  gentleman  who 
occupies  4the  office  now.  I  take  pleasure  in  introducmg  to  you  the 
Hon.  Franklin  K.  Lane,  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Secretar^r  Lane.  I  understand  that  the  best  your  president  can 
say  of  me  in  presenting  me  to-day  is  that  I  am  s<5rt  of  benevolent 
despot  I  ought  to  have  some  sympathy  with  mining  men  and 
mining  engineers,  prospectors,  and  operators  because  I  hved  all  the 
early  part  of  my  life  among  them  and  grew  up  in  an  atmosphere 
of  speculation  in  mines  and  in  the  development  of  new  processes. 
The  soil  of  California,  in  its  eitrly  davs,  was  not  regarded  as  nearly 
so  precious  as  it  is  to-day.  I  remember  well  the  time  when  it  was 
not  dreamed  that  California  should  ever  export  60^000  carloads  of 
t  oranges  a  year.  Then  we  prided  ourselves  upon  being  the  great 
gold  exporting  center  of  the  world.  As  a  boy,  iknew  practical^  all 
of  those  men  who  did  so  much  for  the  early  development  of  our 
western  country.  I  lived  for  a  time  in  the  house  of  a  man  whom 
most  of  you,  perhaps,  know  only  by  name,  who  was,  in  his  day,  a 
very  important  man  in  our  part  of  the  country  and  had  to  do  with 
much  of  our  development,  Mr.  Ross  Brown.  Flood  and  O'Brien, 
Sharon  and  Sutro,  and  the  men  of  the  Comstock,  all  these  were 
familiar  sights  to  me  on  my  way  to  and  from  school,  and  I  looked 
at  the  palaces  that  they  built  on  Nob  Hill  and  thought  that  there 
was  a  possibility  for  me  to  acquire  one  of  those  palaces  if  I  but  had 
the  adventurous  spirit. 

As  I  look  over  the  audience  I  observe  a  man  whom  I  am  proud  to 
honor.  This  last  year  a  very  great  distinction  came  to  me  of  which 
I  am  prouder  than  of  anything  else  I  have  ever  had.  I  received  the 
degree  of  LL.  D.  from  my  universihr,  the  University  of  California, 
which  has  done  so  much  for  the  aevelopment  of  our  mineral  re- 
sources and  for  the  stimulation  of  our  young  men  in  the  mining 
profession.  There  is  a  man  in  this  audience,  the  oldest  living  gradu- 
ate of  the  university,  of  the  class  of  1865,  who  also  received  that 
degree.  He  represents  the  earliest  day  and  I  represent  a  later  day. 
I  refer  to  Mr.  Gardner  Williams. 

I  know  why  it  is  that  you  gentlemen  are  so  drawn  to  this  pro- 
fession. It  is  not  the  mere  making  of  money,  although  that,'  of 
course,  is  not  overlooked.     It  represents  that  spirit  of  adventure 
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which  is  the  strongest  feature  of  an  American.  I  doubt  if  the  lure 
of  all  the  wealth  that  is  to  be  made  in  Chile,  or  in  California,  or  in 
Alaska,  in  China,  or  in  South  America,  would  have  drawn  o^t  of 
you  and  yoi^  colleagues  the  enterprise  and  the  imagination  that  you 
nave  shown.  But  you  were  drawn  into  this  work  because  of  your 
desire  to  discover  something  that  man  had  not  known  before. 

The  prospector  is  not  the  only  adventurer  in  mining.  The  man  . 
who  sinks  the  deep  shaft,  who  drives  the  lon^  tunnel,  who  makes 
the  new  machine,  the  man  who  develops  hydroelectric  power  to  light 
and  operate  the  mine,  the  man  who,  in  the  mystery  of  his  laboratory, 
works  out  the  new  process,  all  of  these  are  equallv  great  adventurers 
seeking  the  novel  sensation  of  revealing  something  to  the  world. 
And  1  hope  that  the  department  that  I  represent  can  help  ^ou  in 
your  quest.  I  want  to  se4  the  Bureau  of  Mines  developed  into  a 
great  power,  not  only  to  emphasize  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  the  magnitude  of  the  wealth  and  the  resources  that  we  have 
in  our  mines,  but  the  possibility  of  making  the  United  States  strong 
and  independent  and  self-sufficient     [Applause.] 

We  want  in  no  way  to  hamper  the  development  of  this  industry ; 
we  wish  in  every  way  to  furtner  it  Congress  has  allowed  the  es- 
tablishment of  experimei^al  stations,  but  it  has,  so  far,  appropriated 
no  money  for  their  use.  Congressional  procedure  is  somewhat  slow 
but  not  at  all  hopeless.  We  will  have  those  experimental  staticms. 
We  hope  to  have  them  in  the  command  of  men  of  science  who  will  be 
able  to  help  you.  We  hope  in  the  course  of  time  that  we  may  be  able 
to  develop  for  the  mines  of  the  West  and  the  East  just  as  strong  a 
sympathy  in  the  Government  as  the  Government  has  heretofore 
shown  for  the  farmer.     [Applause.]  / 

The  thing  that  has  greatly  concerned  me  has  been  the  confusion 
in  the  mining  law.  I  belong  to  the  le^l  profession;  you  are  expert 
engineers.  A  more  dangerous  combmation  can  not  be  produced, 
[laughter.]  If  there  is  any  combination  on  earth  that  can  develop 
confusion  and  make  it  worse  confounded,  it  is  just  that  combination. 
And  as  the  outgrowth  of  our  joint  enterprises,  we  ha\^e  thrown 
into  the  law  of  this  countr^  a  mass  of  intricacy  which  might  have 
been  avoided;  the  problem  for  us  now  is  to  get  that  crooked  line 
made  straight,  and  therefore,  in  advance  of  the  publication  of  my 
report,  I  confide  to  you  the  tact  that  I  have  given  my  indorsement 
and  made  an  appeal  to  Congress  for  the  establishment  of  a  commis- 
sion to  revise  the  mining  laws.    [Applause.] 

Ten  years  from  now,  or  20  years  at  most,  you  gentlemen,  I  trust, 
will  return  to  Washington,  and  you  will  then  find  a  far  greater 
interest  taken  in  your  profession,  because  the  world  will  realize 
more  fully  than  it  does  now  how  absolutely  dependent  upon  the 
mineral  products  is  the  development  of  an  industrial  people. 

The  theory  was,  120  years  ago,  that  we  could  live  well  as  a  body 
of  agriculturists,  and  that  this  country  could  be  happy  and  main- 
tain itself  as  a  democracy  only  if  we  were  all  farmers.  Some  way 
or  another,  by  the  adventure  of  your  predecessors, .  we  have  out- 
grown that  idea,  and  the  more  we  advance  as  an  industrial  people, 
the  more  we  realize  that  the  very  foundation  of  our  hope  lies  not 
on  those  things  that  are  above  ground,  but  on  those  that  are  under 
ground ;  and  to  reveal  their  mysteries,  and  all  of  them,  will  be  the 
purpose  of  the  department  of  which  I  am  the  head,  if  I  can  get  the 
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support  of  the  mining  men  of  the  country  and  the  sympathy  of 
Congress.    [Applause.] 

The  Chairman.  Grentlemen,  I  think  we  owe  Secretary  Lane  a 
great  debt  for  having  enlightened  us  as  to  the  course  that  the  de- 
partment, of  which  he  is  the  head,  is  going  to  pursue  for  encour- 
aging mining  and  revising  the  mining  laws. 

It  is  eminently  fit  that  a  new  bill,  just  introduced  in  Con^'ess, 
should  have  been  introduced  by  a  man  from  a  mining  State.  Qolo- 
rado  is  one  of  the  earlier  and  one  of  the  leading  minmg  States,  and 
Mr.  Taylor  has  been  the  father  of  the  bill  which  he  will  now  read 
to  you,  so  that  you  may  imderstand  the  subject  under  discussion. 
This  bill  bears  directly  on  the  subject  in  hand,  and  it  has  been  the 
outgrowth  of  a  good  deal  of  study  on  M?*.  Taylor's  part. 

ADDRESS   OF  HON.   EDWARD   THOMAS   TAYLOR,   A   REPRBSENTATrVE  IN 
CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  GOIiORADO. 

Mr.  Tatlor.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  convention: 
This  is  an  unexpected  distinction  which  you  are  conferring  upon  me, 
I  merely  dropped  in  to  listen  a  few  moments,  not  to  ms^e  any  re- 
marks. I  have  had  the  distinction  of  being  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Mines  and  Mining  of  the  House  of  Representatives  during 
the  past  five  years,  and  it  is  perfectly  natural  that  a  man  who  went 
to  Leadville,  Colo.,  in  the  boom  days  35  years  ago,  and  has  lived  near 
there  ever  since,  is  interested  in  metalliferous  mining. 

I  feel  diffident  in  following  the  distinguished  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior, whom  we  all  love  and  nonor  and  feel  that  we  have  in  him  one 
of  the  really  great  men  in  this  country  at  the  head  of  that  depart- 
ment As  he  has  well  said.  Congress  is  exceedingly  slow,  as  every- 
body knows.  You  may  remember  that  we  western  men  worked  for  a 
great  many  years — attended  conventions,!  think,  for  20  years — urging 
Congress  tp  establish  a  department  of  mines  and  mining.  We  finally 
succeeded,  about  seven  years  ago,  in  getting  a  Bureau  of  Mines. 
Then  ab6ut  a  year  after  that,  to  our  utter  chagrin  and  surprise,  the 
legal  department  of  the  Government  decided  that  the  law  creatinjg 
that  bureau  did  not  apply  to  metalliferous  mining  at  all.  Then  it 
took  us  about  two  years  to  amend  the  law  to  give  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  jurisdiction  over  metalliferous  mining.  During  that  time  the 
bureau  had  devoted  all  of  its  attention  to  coal  mining. 

Then  we  started  to  get  an  appropriation  to  do  something  for  the 
metalliferous  miner.  We  got  $80,000  the  first  year  and  then  $100,000 
the  next  year,  and  that  much,  I  think,  each  year  since  for  metal- 
liferous mining  experimentation.  Then  I  started  to  get  a  mining  ex- 
periment station  in  Colorado — and  then  several  other  Members  put 
in  similar  bills — and  finally  last  year  we  consolidated  our  efforts 
and  got  together  and,  as  you  know,  we  passed  a  bill  authorizing  the 
construction  of  10  metalliferous  mining  experiment  j^ations  for  scien- 
tific experimentation  work  in  discovermg  processes  for  treating  low- 
grade  and  complex  and  refractory  ores.  But  the  House  put  in  a 
clause  that  not  over  three  of  those  experiment  stations  can  be  estab- 
lished in  any  one  year.  Now,  we  are  going  to  try  to  appropriate  the 
money  this  year  for  the  esteblishment  or  the  first  three.  I  appre- 
hend that  one  of  those  will  be  in  Alaska  and  the  other  two  in  the 
States  somewhere.    We  are  also  trying  very  industriously  to  pass  a 
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bill  for  the  creation  of  a  oommission,  as  you  know,  to  revise,  codify, 
and  suggest  amendments  to  the  metalliferous  mining  law& 

I  feel  thiit  there  is  one  exceedingly  unfortunate  tmng,  and  I  have 
never  understood  why  that  should  be  tfce  condition,  but  it  is  true 
that  out  of  the  14  Members  on  the  House  Committee  on  Mines  and 
Mining  I  am  the  onlv  one  that  comes  from  a  metalliferous  mining 
State.  The  rest  of  them  are  Representatives  from  the  coal-mining 
districts.  None  of  them  are  from  any  of  the  public-land  States, 
and  they  naturally  do  not  have  the  direct  personal  interest  that  we 
do  in  tms  subject. 

There  are  at  least  two  views  about  this  matter.  One,  that  is  held 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Mines  and  Mining  Conmiittee,  and  he  will 
imdoubtedly  speak  for  himself,  as  I  have  no  authority  to  voice  hid 
sentiments,  namely,  that  we  may  have  to  wait  a  good  many  years 
before  we  succeed  in  getting  a  commission  to  revise  these  laws.  And 
after  we  get  a  comnussion  appointed  it  will  take  time  for  them  to 
report,  and  there  is  no  telling  how  much  or  how  little  attention  Con- 
gress will  pay  to  their  report  Dr.  Foi^r's  idea  is  that  if  you  gentle- 
men have  any  well  concerted  and  thought-out  amendments  to  the 
mining  laws  that  would  meet  generally  with  the  approval  of  the 
country,  that  such  amendments  ou^ht  to  be  incorporated  in  a  bill. 
and  by  the  aid  of  the  Secretary  or  the  Interior  and  the  Bureau  oi 
Mines  and  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  they  ought 
to  be  promptly  enacted  into  law.  I  may  say  that  the  commissioner, 
as  you  know,  is  a  mining  man  from  Nevada,  Mr.  Tollman.  Dr. 
Foster's  thought  is  that  we  ought  to  cut  the  Gordian  knot  by  just 
passing  the  necessary  laws  rather  than  by  referring 'the  matter  to  a 
commission  and  waiting  on  the  interminable  investigations  and  then 
in  consideration  of  the  report.  But  I  do  not  believe  it  is  possible 
now  to  frame  a  bill  that  would  meet  the  approval  of  the  mining  men 
of  this  country.  I  believe  we  can  and  should  have  a  commission. 
We  cot  a  favorable  report  from  the  committee  last  year  on  my  bill 
for  the  codification  of  the  mining  laws.  Senator  Smoot  also  haii  a 
similar  bill,  as  you  know,  in  the  Senate,  and  he  passed  his  bill 
through  the  Senate  and  sent  it  over  to  the  House. 

The  main  difference  between  Senator  Smoot's  bill  and  my  bill  is 
that  he  provided  that  the  commissioners  should  be  paid.  That  is 
eminently  proper;  they  ought  to  be  paid;  but  the  question  of  what 
ought  to  be  and  what  can  be  is  very  often  two  entirely  distinct  and 
dinerent  things  in  Congress,  and  after  consulting  with  Mr.  Galbraith 
and  a  number  of  mining  men,  we  concluded  that  possibly  we  could 
get  a  commission  of  high-class  men  that  would  grant  their  services 
to  the  country  for  nothing  and  go  ahead  and  make  this  investigation, 
if  we  provided  for  their  traveling,  clerical,  and  other  necessary  ex- 
penses. We  thought  that  possibly  men  who  would  have  the  inclina- 
tion and  the  patriotism  to  do  this  work  might  be  found  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  united  States  to  carry  on  this  work  for  nothing.  For 
that  reason  alone  I  put  in  the  bill  that  the  commission  should  serve 
without  pay.  I  believe  now  and  I  believed  at  that  time  that  it 
might  aia  in  the  passage  of  the  bill,  and  I  do  not  believe  I  could  have 
gotten  it  reported  out  of  the  Mines  and  Mining  Committee  without 
that  provision  in  it,  and  I  have  for  that  reason  the  same  provision 
again  in  the  present  bill.    The  present  bill  (H.  R.  18)  I  introduced 
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on  the  opening  session  of  Congress  on  last  Monday  and  it  provides 
as  follows: 

A  BILL  To  provide  for  a  commiB8k>n  to  codify  and  suggest  amendments  to  the  general 

mining  laws. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled^  That  the  President  shall  appoint  a 
commission  of  five  members,  who  shall  be  seleoteil  because  of  their  recognized 
experience  In  or  knowledge  of  the  mining  Industry  and  mining  law,  and  who 
shall  serve  without  compensation. 

Sec.  2.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  commission  so  appointed  to  prepare 
for  the  information  and  use  of  the  President  and  Congress  a  tentative  code  of 
laws  providing  for  the  location,  development,  and  disposition  of  mineral  lands 
^nd  mining  rights  in  the  lands  of  the  United  States,  Including  the  Territory 
of  Alaska,  as  in  the  opinion  of  the  commission  are  best  adapted  to  existing  con- 
ditions and  will  correct  defects  or  supply  deficiencies  In  existing  general  mining 
laws :  Provided^  That  such  code  shall  not  deal  with  lands  containing  deposits  of 
coal,  oil,  gas,  phosphates,  or  soluble  potassium  salts. 

Sec.  8.  That  the  commission  shall  hold  public  hearings  in  the  principal  mining 
centers  in  the  western  United  States  and  Alaska ;  invite  and  receive  suggestions 
and  opinions  bearing  upon  or  relating  to  existing  mining  laws  or  desirable 
amendments  thereof;  and  may  also  consider  the  laws  and  exx)erlence  of  other 
countries  with  respect  to  disposition  and  development  of  mines  and  minerals. 

Sec.  4.  That  within  one  year  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  at  which  time  the 
said  commission  shall  expire,  it  shall  submit  to  the  President  full  report  as  to 
its  operations,  conclusions,  and  recommendations,  including  in  or  transmitting 
with  said  report  a  tentative  code  of  mineral  laws,  as  provided  in  section  two 
hereof,  and  as  soon  thereafter  as  may.  be  practicable  the  President  shall  trans- 
mit the  same  to  Congress  with  his  recommendations. 

Sec.  5.  For  the  payment  of  the  actual  and  necessary  expenses  of  the  commis- 
sion including  traveling  expenses,  and  the  services  of  a  secretary  and  other 
necessary  employees,  the  sum  of  $25,000,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  neces- 
sary, is  hereby  appropriated  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated. 

The  Mines  and  Mining  Committee  thought  that  if  we  provided 
for  the  traveling  and  other  necessary  expenses  of  this  commission 
and  for  the  clerical  expenses  and  for  all  other  incidental  expenses, 
but  no  salary,  that  it  would  assist  in  passing  the  bill.  We  know, 
probably  very  well,  that  the  country  is  getting  pretty  tired  of  com- 
missions. We  have  had  hundreds  of  them.  They  are  expensive  luxuries 
and  Congress  is  very  loath  to  create  any  more,  especially  to  give  them 
carte  blanche  with  a  roving  commission  to  go  out  and  expend  the 
public  money.  I  have  been  trying  to  get  actual  practical  results 
and  trying  to  advance  along  the  line  of  least  resistance.  I  think  I 
may  refer  for  iust  a  brief  moment  to  the  report  which  was  made 
upon  this  same  bill  last  May,  and  which  was  authorized  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Mines  and  Mining  and  which  I  had  the  distinction  of 
reporting  on  behalf  of  that  committee  to  the  Congress.  Secretary 
Lane's  report  on  the  bill,  in  part,  says:  "  The  codification  of  all  laws 
relating  to  the  location,  development,  and  disposition  of  such  mineral 
lands  would  also,  in  my  opinion,  be  desirable.  I  believe  that  the 
investigations  and  findings  bj  such  a  commission  as  is  provided  for 
in  this  bill  would  be  of  material  value  to  Congress  and  have  therefore 
to  recommend  that  the  measure  be  enacted."  That  is  just  the  closing 
paragraph  of  his  report.  I  will  now  read  from  my  report  a  fe^  sen- 
tences which  contain  the  substance  of  the  excellent  reports  of  Mr. 
Kirby  and  Mr.  Winchell,  and  the  American  Mining  Congress  and 
various  other  organizations.  I  think  I  have  substantially  expressed 
your  concerted  judgment  in  the  following  language : 
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Ommission  to  Amend  the  GENESix  Mining  Laws. 

Mi^.  Taylor  of  C!olorado,  from  the  Committee  on  Mines  and  Mining,  submitted 
the  following  report: 

For  25  years  there  has  been  a  general  dissatisfaction  with  the  mineral-land 
laws  of  this  country.  The  Interior  Department  has  many  times  recommended 
changes.  The  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  the  Mining  Metal- 
lurgical Society  of  America,  and  the  American  Mining  Congress  have  all  been 
for  many  years  persistently  urging  a  revision  of  our  mineral-land  laws.  Pro- 
tests from  all  over  the  West  have  been  presented  to  C!ongress  and  various 
public  gatherings  annually,  and  a  few  isolated  efforts  have  been  made  to  secure 
relief ;  but  no  concerted  or  systematic  effort  has  been  made  to  revise,  systema- 
tize, and  bring  up  to  date  the  mineral-land  laws.  Many  able  addresses  have 
been  delivered  and  profound  papers  read,  and  the  mining  public  generally 
concede  many  evils,  absurdities,  and  obsolete  provisions  in  the  mining  laws; 
but  no  body  of  men  has  ever  been  authorized  to  revise  or  codify  them,  and  the 
Interior  Department,  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  and  the  committee  have  deemed 
it  best  to  recommend  the  (Creation  of  a  commission,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  of  high-class  men,  of  recognized  experience  in  the  mining  industry 
and  mining  laws,  to  make  a  thorough  and  exhaustive  investigation  of  this 
subject  and  report  their  conclusions^  to  Congress. 

It  is  believed  that  this  commission  should  and  will  hold  public  hearings  in 
the  principal  mining  communities  of  the  West  and  Alaska,  and  give  ample 
opportunities  for  full  expression  by  the  public  of  their  experience  and  the 
wisdom  derived  from  years  of  observation. 

While  various  individual  bills  have  been  introduced  frpm  time  to  tim^  the 
mining  men  of  the  country  are  apparently  of — 

•'  the  conviction  that  no  tinkering  or  patchwork  revision  can  afford  any  per- 
ceptible relief.-  The  present  mining  law*  as  a  whole  are  hopelessly  at  variance 
with  the  geological  realities  of  ore-deposit  structure,  and  also  with  the  prac- 
tical operation  of  prospecting  and  mining.  Moreover,  their  various  parts  are 
so  interdependent  that4t  is  practically  impossible  to  correct  individual  faults 
without  revising  them  as  a  whole."  (Report  of  Edmund  B.  Kirby,  on  Mining 
Law  Revision,  at  New  York  meeting,  February,  1914.) 

The  American  Mining  Congress  at  its  annual  session  held  in  Spokane,  Wash., 
on  November  25,  J912,  appearing  at  pages  80  to  81  of  the  report  of  the  proceed- 
ings is  the  following: 

**  MEMOBANDUM. 

"The  American  Mining  Congress,  representing  the  mining  industry  of  the 
United  States  and  Alaska,  asks  that  Congress  shall  undertake  a  general  revi- 
sion of  the  mineral  land  laws. 

"  IMPERFECTIONS  OF  THE  PBESENT  LAWS. 

"  The  mineral  land  laws  of  the  United  States  and  Alaska,  framed  in  1872,  and 
Interwoven  with  a  mass  of  supplementary  State,  legislation,  differing  in  every 
State,  fail  to  meet  the  pfesent  requirements  of  the  industry.  Moreover,  they 
have  developed  various  evils,  the  injurious  effects  of  which  are  steadily  increas- 
ing. These  have  become  so  serious  as  to  retard  the  development  of  mining 
and  to  create  dissatisfaction  and  complaint  everywhere. 

"At  every  annual  session  of  the  American  Mining  Congress  during  the  past  12 
years  the  prevailing  disomtent  with  the  present  code  has  been  voiced  by  various 
resolutions  calling  attention  to  its  evils  and  asking  for  the  correction  of  this  or 
that  feature  of  the  laws  relating  to  mineral  claims  located  upon  the  public 
domain.  Such  complaints  steadily  increasing  in  volume  have  found  expression 
not  only  in  the  mining  congress  but  also  in  the  press  of  the  mining  communities, 
all  the  mining  Journals,  in  the  societies  of  raining  engineers,  and  in  fact  through 
every  medium  available  for  the  expression  of  public  sentiment.  They  have  never- 
theless been  without  result  for  the  reason  that  the  mining  laws  are  largely  inter- 
dependent, and  it  is  dlflicult,  if  not  Impossible,  to  correct  one  fault  without 
straightening  out  the  entire  code.  Moreover,  the  States  affected,  some  of  which 
have  often  attempted  to  make  improvements,  find  that  nothing  effective  can  be 
done  without  the  action  of  Congress.  In  short,  patchwork  is  impossible,  and 
a  general  revision  is  necessary. 
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"  DIFnCULTIES  OF  THE  WORK. 

"  Since  the  problems  involved  in  the  work  are  peculiar  to  the  industry  and 
are  unusually  difficult,  it  is  evident  that  their  satisfactory  solution  will  require 
the  aid  of  the  most  experienced  Judgment,  together  with  a  free  and  direct 
expression  of  views  by  the  mining  communities  themselves.  Among  the  many 
questions  which  will  arise  during  a  revision  are  the  following,  which  will  illus- 
trate the  nature  of  the  work: 

"  SOME  OF  THE  PROBLEMS. 

"The  apex  law,  with  the  uncertainties  of  title  and  litigation  caused  by  It 
The  latter  includes  not  only  the  conflicts  caused  by  the  extralateral  right,  but 
also  those  occasioned  by  the  consequent  shapes  of  claims  and  the  overlapping 
of  lines. 

"  The  creation  of  a  definite  procedure  for  acquiring  rights  to  those  claims  In 
which  the  mineral  is  not  near  the  surface  and  where  discovery  must  in  conse- 
quence be  long  deferred. 

"  Tunnel  locations  and  the  uncertainties  of  title  caused  by  them  In  neighbor- 
ing claims. 

"  The  present  nonobservance  of  the  law  of  discovery. 

"The  partial  or  complete  nonobservance,  through  various  expedients,  of  the 
law  of  assessment. 

••  The  location  of  an  unlimited  number  of  claims  by  one  individual. 

"Locations  by  proxy.     * 

"  REASONS  FOR  REVISION  NOW. 

"A  general  revision  now  will  be  particularly  timely  because  of  the  public 
Interest  in  conservation  and  the  new  legislation  now  under  consideration  for 
timber,  oil,  phosphate,  and  coal  lands ;  also  power  sites.  To  omit  the  *  mining 
code'  from  any  program  for  the  betterment  of  laws* relating  to  natural  re- 
soured  would  be  to  pass  by  the  field  where  relief  is  most  urgently  needed." 

Hon.  Horace  V.  Wlnchell,  of  Minneapolis,  Minn;,  at  the  New  York  meeting 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  last  February,  read  a  very 
learned  and  lengthy  paper  on  the  subject  "  Why  the  mining  laws  should  be  re- 
vised." A  few  of  the  reasons  which  he  gave  and  elaborated  upon  were  In 
substance  as  follows: 

*  (1)  That  the  present  mining  law  was  not  planned  for  the  kind  of  mineral 
deposits  or  mining  conditions  that  we  have  to-day ;  that  the  law  of  1866  and 
amendatory  act  of  1872  applied  primarily  to  fissure  veins,  and  has  never  been 
adapted  to  the  other  forms  of  deposits. 

(2)  That  the  present  law  discourages  prospecting  and  discovery  and  devel- 
opment of  new  mines. 

(3)  That  one  of  the  features  of  the  present  mining  law,  which  seems  to  be 
not  only  criticized,  but  almost  universally  condemned,  is  the  "  apex  "  or  "  extra- 
lateral"  right,  by  which  the  miner  Is  allowed  to  follow  his  vein  beneath  the 
surface  of  land  owned  by  another.  The  Hon.  D.  W.  Brunton,  of  Denver,  former 
president  of  the  Institute  and  also  president  of  the  American  Mining  Congress, 
in  his  presidential  address  to  the  latter,  uses  the  following  language : 

"  It  is  a  most  unusual  thing  for  a  mine  to  find  Its  way  into  the  producing 
stage  without  having  to  fight  one  or  more  *  apex  "  lawsuits,  and  all  because  our 
legislatures  In  J872  gave  us  the  most  archaic  law  that  was  ever  placed  on  the 
statute  books.  No  other  nation  possesses  such  an  antiquated,  absurd,  and  Irra- 
tional mining  law,  which,  no  matter  what  It  was  Intended  to  do,  has  only  re- 
sulted In  a  continued  expense  and  annoyance  to  mine  owners  and  big  fees  to  law- 
yers and  experts.  ♦  ♦  ♦  One  of  the  most  disastrous  effects  of  this  con- 
tinuous litigation  is  to  frighten  capitalists  away  from  mining  investments, 
because  observing  eastern  investors  have  learned  that  the  discovery  of  a  new 
mine  carrying  rich  ore  is  almost  certain  to  be  the  beginning  of  the  most  expen- 
sive and  interminable  litigation." 

(4)  There  seems  to  be  an  almost  universal  demand  for  a  modification  of  the 
law  that  will  permit  of  an  appeal  to  the  courts  from  the  decisions  of  the  land- 
office  officials  in  metalliferous  mining  cases. 

(5)  A  provision  of  the  law  requiring  notices  of  mining  claims  to  be  filed  with 
the  General  Land  Office  or  some  duly  constituted  Federal  offic^  It  Is  asserted 
that  Uncle  Sam  has  been  a  very  careless  custodian  of  the  mining  property,  and 
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that  the  United  States  Government  to-day  does  not  possess  either  records  or 
maps  showing  what  portions  of  its  mineral  lands  have  been  appropriated  by 
valid  mining  locations. 

(6)  There  is  a  wide  discrepancy  between  the  law  pertaining  to  lode  claims 
and  placer  claims.  As  an  illustration,  the  law  at  present  provides  a  limit  to 
the  time  within  which  patented  quartz  claims  may  be  attacked  for  fraud  or 
irregularities  of  location,  but  makes  no  such  provision  for  patented  placer 
claims.  Contests  have  been  brought  against  placer  patents  25  years  after  their 
issuance.  The  law  should  provide  the  same  protection  for  placer  as  for  logle 
claims.  • 

<7)  It  is  asserted  that  the  present  statutes  are  defective  in  permitting  the 
location  of  an  unlimited  number  of  lode  claims  in  any  district  and  not  requiring 
actual  and  useful  development  Many  promising  mining  claims,^  and  even  mln* 
ing  districts,  have  been  smothered  for  years  by  this  practice.  Mr.  Winchell 
also  mentions  matay  other  irregularities  that  it  would  seem  ought  to  be  and 
would  be  remedied  in  a  general  mining  code. 

The  essential  features  of  the  general  mining  laws  of  the  United  States  were 
determined  over  40  years  ago,  when  the  total  production  of  mineral  substances 
in  this  country  did  not  amount  to  more  than  $1300.000,000  per  year.  Since  that 
time  the  i^lue  of  the  total  mineral  output  has  increased  to  $2,250,000,000  per 
year,  a  sevenfold  increase.  This  growth  has  in  part  resulted  from  the  discovery 
and  the  preservation  of  all  existing  rights,  while  providing  for  the  easier  devel- 
opment of  the  public  mineral  lands  requires  so  much  careful  study  that  Congress 
can  not  afford  to  devote  the  necessary  time  required  for  the  preliminary  wortc 
It  is  also  necessary  that  the  commission  shall  visit  the  principal  mining  districts 
and  hear  the  views  of  the  men  actually  engaged  In  the  labor  of  the  develop- 
ment and  operation  of  mines,  so  that  the  law,  when  finally  enacted,  shall  as 
completely  as  possible  meet  all  the  needs  and  desires  of  the  mining  population 
as  a  whola  The  provision  that  the  commissioners  shall  serve  without  oompen- 
sation  Insures  that  the  work  shall  be  done  with  reasonable  promptness  and 
dli^tch,  and  men  of  small  means  will  undoubtedly  be  willing  to  serve  on  such 
a  commission,  since  many  such  men  have  already  devoted  much  time  and  effort 
to  bring  about  a  revision  of  the  law. 

The  vital  importance  of  this  matter  is  not  alone  measured  by  the  2,900,000 
men  engaged  In  the  mining  Industry  and  the  $4,500,000  worth  of  products  which 
results  from  their  labors,  but  rather  by  its  effects  on  the  whole  of  our  people. 
More  than  half  the  freight  hauled  by  our  railroads  is  the  product  of  the  mining 
induslry,  and  of  .the  $20,000,000,000  worth  of  manufactured  products  annually 
produced  In  this  country  almost  the  whole  involves  the  employment  of  metallic 
mineral  substances.  Indeed,  it  may  truly  be  said  such  substances  perform  for 
the  commerce  and  industry  of  the  Nation  much  the  same  function  which  the 
blood  performs  for  the  maintenance  of  the  body.  The  committee  believes  that 
this  bill  will  meet  with  the  hearty  approval  of  prospectors,  miners,  operators, 
and  the  people  generally  everywhere,  and  we  sincerely  trust  that  it  will  pass. 

That  is  the  report  that  we  gave  to  the  Sixty-third  Congress,  and 
we  tried  from  May  7  to  the.  26th  of  October,  1914,  to  get  that  bill 
passed.  On  one  or  two  occasions  I  thought  I  was  going  to  get  it 
considered;  had  it  on  the  special  calendar  once  or  twice,  but  there 
would  always  be  some  large  appropriation  bill  or  something  inter- 
vene to  head  it  off. 

I  started  in  earlier  this  time  and  hope  to  push  it,  if  possible,  more 
vigorously.  You  imderstand  there  are  frStn  30,000  to  40,000  bills 
introduced  in  each  Congress.  The  fact  that  this  bill  (H.  R.  18) 
was  introduced  within  two  minutes  after  the  gavel  fell  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  that  it  is  going  to  get  very  much  start  over  the  rest.  It  is 
only  diligent  pressure  that  brings  about  the  passage  of  even  the  very 
best  bills  through  Congress.  We  seldom  pass  more  than  about  2  per 
cent  of  all  those  30,000  or  40,000  bills  that  are  introduced.  If  you 
and  your  friends  from  the  mining  industries  of  this  country  in  all 
of  the  States  will  correspond  with  your  Representatives  and  will 
"press  the  button,**  as  I  may  say,  from  home;  if  you  will  vigorously 
impress  upon  them  the  importance  of  the  passage  of  this  oill,  we 
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possibly  can  get  it  through.  But  it  does  require  a  great  deal  of  steam 
and  energy  to  pass  a  bill  through  Congress,  no  matter  how  meri- 
torious it  may  be.  There  are  possibly  from  10,000  to  20,000  meritori- 
ous bills  killed  every  Congress.  It  is  only  those  that  have  a  very 
great  effort  behind  them  that  can  get  through. 

I  simply  urge  upon  you  that  whatever  you  agree  upon,  whether 
you  aj^ee  to  appoint  a  committee  to  go  up  before^  the  Committees 
on  Mininff  of  the  Senate  and  House  and  try  to  cet  them  to  acrep 
upon  one  Dill  of  amendments  and  then  put  that  Qirough  this  Con- 
gress, or  whpther  you  rely  upon  the  bill  for  the  appointment  of 
a  commission  and  wait  for  some  future  action  of  Congress,  which- 
ever measure  you  take  you  must  bring  pressure  to  bear. 

And  remember  another  thing.  So  far  as  the  metalliferous  mining 
is  concerned  there  are  only  36  of  us  Members  from  all  the  western 
mining  States.  On  the  other  hand  Pennsylvania  has  36  Members 
and  New  York  has  44.  If  all  of  us  from  the  West  pull  together  and 
do  our  best  we  are  only  about  6  or  8  per  cent  of  the  House.  The 
coal-mining  industry  is  not  much  concerned  about  this  codification. 
They  are  having  new  relations  made  by  the  bureau  all  the  time, 
but  the  metalliferous  miner  has  been  treated  as  a  kind  of  a  step- 
child, a  kind  of  an  orphan  out  West.  It  is  not  because  we  are  not 
willing  enough,  but  we  do  not  have  the  vote  in  Congress  or  the 
'  influence  or  power  to  force  these  matters  through,  and  if  you  eastern 
people  can  bring  pressure  to  bear  on  your  Congressmen  to  help  us 
out  you  will  be  rendering  a  very  great  service. 

I  want  to  heartily  thank  you  for  your  courtesy  and  patience  in 
listening  to  me  so  long.     [Applause.] 

The  Chairman.  You  will  agree,  gentlemen,  that  I  made  no  mis- 
take when  I  said  that  Mr.  Taylor  was  a  man  who  had  studied  this 
subject  and  was  a  worker.  The  mining  interests  are  fortunate  to 
have  such  a  strong  advocate  in  Congress  to  push  their  cause,  and  it 
s^ems  to  me  that  every  member  of  the  various  mining  societies  should 
constitute  himself  a  recruiting  officer  to  obtain  as  many  volimteers  as 
he  possibly  can  to  advance  the  good  of  the  cause,  and  this  work  should 
not  be  allowed  to  slack. 

For  the  purpose  of  comparing  the  bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Taylor 
and  the  one  reierred  to  as  having  been  i^itroduced  by  Senator  Smoot, 
I  am  going  to  call  on  the  secretary  to  read  Mr.  Smoot's  bill. 

A  BILL  (S.  52)  To  provide  for  a  commission  to  codify  and  suggest  amendments  to  the 

general  mining  laws.  ^ 

Be  it  enacted,  etc,.  That  the  President  shaU  nominate  and  by  and  with  thei 
advU?e  and  consent  of  the  S^iate  appoint  a  commission  of  three  members,  two 
of  whom  shall  be  lawyers  of  large  experience  in  the  practice  of  mining  law, 
and  one  a  mining  engineer  who  shall  have  practical  experience  in  the  operation 
of  mines. 

Sec.  2.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  commission  so  appointed  to  prepare 
for  the  information  and  use  of  the  President  and  Congress  a  tentative  code  of 
laws  providing  for  the  location,  development,  and  disposition  of  mineral  lands 
and  mining  Tights  in  the  lands  of  the  United  States,  including  the  Territory  of 
Alaska,  as  in  the  opinion  of  the  commission  are  best  adapted  to  existing  con- 
ditions and  will  correct  defects  or  supply  deficiencies  In  existing  general  mining 
laws. 

Sec  3.  That  the  commission  shall  hold  public  hearings  in  the  principal 
mining  centers  in  the  western  United  States  and  Alaska,  invite  and  receive 
suggestions  and  opinions  bearing  upon  or  relating  to  existing  mining  laws  or 
desirable  amendments  thereof,  and  may  also  consider  the  laws  and  experience 
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of  other  countries  with  respect  to  disposition  and  development  of  mines  and 
minerals. 

-  Sec.  4.  That  within  one  year  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  at  which  time 
the  said  commission  shall  expire,  it  shall  submit  to  the  President  a  full  report 
as  to  Its  operations,  conclusions,  and  recomn^endatlons,  including  in  or  trans- 
mitting with  said  report  a  tentative  code  of  mineral  laws,  as  provided  In 
section  two  hereof,  and  within  thirty  days  from  receipt  thereof  the  President 
shall  transmit  the  same  to  Congress  with  his  recommendations. 

Sec.  5.  That  each  of  said  commissioners  shall  receive  a  salary  of  $500  per 
month,  and  for  the  payment  thereof  and  of  the  actual  and  necessary  expenses 
of  the  commission,  including  traveling  expenses,  the. sum  of  $25,000,  or  so 
much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  Is  hereby  appropriated  out  of  any  money 
In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated. 

The  Chairman.  Grentlemen,  now  that  you  have  heard  the  two 
bills  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  some  discu^on  on  their  respective 
merits,  and  shall  be  pleased,  of  course,  to  near  from  anyone  in  the 
meeting. 

Mr.  StA.CBETH.  On  behalf  of  1,100  mining  men  of  Idaho,  who  are 
organized  under  an  association,  I  desire  to  object  to  that  part  of 
(he  Smoot  bill  which  leaves  the  codification  of  our  laws  in  the  hands 
of  two  eminent  mining  attorneys  and  one  expert  mining  engineer, 
because  we  consider  that  in  such  event  our  last  condition  would 
be  worse  than  our  first  We  desire  to  have  that  bill  amended  so  as 
•to  permit  one  practical  mining  man  to  be  placed  on  the  commission 
instead  of  the  two  eminent  mining  attorneys.  We  dp  not  mean  to 
disbar  both  of  the  eminent  mining  attorneys;  keep  one  of  them,  but 
give  us  one  practical  mining  man  and  one  engineer. 

I  believe  as  did  the  Congressman  from  my  State,  ex-Senator  Hep- 
bum,  that  no  mining  expert  ever  discovered  a  paying  mine :  mines 
have  always  been  discovered  by  the  prospector,  and  we  consider  that 
some  one  representing  the  prospector,  a  practical  mining  man, 
should  have  a  place  on  any  commission  which  may  be  appointed 
for  the  Durpose  of  revising  and  codifying  our  laws. 

Mr.  (Jhanning.  In  regard  to  the  suggested  House  bill,  I  think 
it  would  be  a  proper  subject  for  us  to  discuss  why  oil  lands,  phos- 
phate lands,  and  similar  deposits  were  excluded,  it  certainly  seems 
to  me  that  the  necessity  for  determining  a  proper  location  of  oil 
lands  is  of  vital  importance,  and  I  fail  to  see  why  they  should 
be  eliminated. 

Mr.  Tatlor.  You  know  there  is  a  bill  pending  before  this  Con- 
gress, which  has  been  approved  by  this  aoministratign  and  is  very 
near  to  the  heart  of  Secretary  Lane,  providing  for  the  withdrawal 
from  entry  of  all  coal,  oil,  gas,  phosphates,  and  sodium  and  potas- 
sium deposits  in  the  United  States  and  not  allowing  them  to  be 
entered  or  patented  at  all  hereafter.  That  bill,  I  think,  is  going 
to  be  pushed  throurfi  at  all  hazards  very  early  in  this  session.  It 
was  passed  by  the  House  at  the  last  session.  It  proposes  to  put  all 
of  those  substances  on  the  Federal  leasing  basis.  There  is  a  venr 
strong  sentiment  behind  it;  the  conservation  sentiment  of  the  Norm 
and  of  the  South  is  almost  unanimously-  in  favor  of  it,  and,  whether 
we  like  it  or  not  in  the  West,  and  most  of  us  do  not,  the  fact  remains 
that  this  measure  is  probably  going  to  be  passed.  For  that  reason, 
it  was  deemed  unnecessary  to  legi^ate  upon  the  manner  of  obtain- 
ing title  to  tiiose  kinds  of  deposits,  and  when  this  bill  was  submitted 
to  the  Department  of  the  Interior  last  year^  the  strongest  of  Secre- 
tary Lane's  recommendations  was  that  this  clause  should  be  in- 
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eluded,  eliminating  consideration, of  coal,  oil,  gas,  sodiiun,  and  phos- 
phates, and  confining  our  inquiries  to  the  other  minerals,  inas- 
much as  you  can  hardly  pass  a  bill  through  Congress  at  any  time 
except  by  imanimous  consent,  we  thought  that  if  we  could  practi- 
cally agree  on  the  mining  provisions  of  3ie  bill  and  get  tiiat  throu^, 
we  should  advance  a'  long  way  in  the  right  direction.  Then  if 
these  leasing  bills  are  not  passed  we  can  recommend,  a  law  later 
to  include  these  other  subjects. 

I  can  probably  answer  a  great  many  more  objections  along  the 
same  line.  I  may  say,  in  reply  to  the  gentleman  from  Ihado,  that 
we  thought  that  if  we  specifically  designated  one  practical  miner  and 
one  lawyer  and  one  engineer,  or  if  we  went  into  aetails  of  that  kind, 
we  should  meet  a  great  4eal  of  opposition  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 
We  thou^t  better  to  leave  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  use 
his  good  judgment  in  the  appointment  of  the  men.  The  bill  requires 
that  they  shall  be  practical,  but  let  us  get  away  from  the  details 
and  have  results.  There  was  no  intention  to  overlook  anybody.  We 
discussed  that  matter  a  great  deal  and  talked  it  over  with  a  number 
of  men,  and  we  tiiought  we  had  adopted  a  plan  for  which  we  could 
most  easily  secure  approval. 

Mr.  Thompson.  May  I  ask  this  question :  What  can  we  gain  by 
this  commission ;  what  inf ormaticm  can  it  secure  of  which  the  coun- 
try is  not  already  in  possession? 

Mr.  Taylor.  That  same  question  is  in  the  mind  of  the  chairman 
of  the  Mines  and  Mining  Committee,  Dr.  Foster,  of  Illinois.  He 
says  that  mining  men  have  thrashed  out  this  problem  for  25  yearsL 
and  are  no  further  advanced  now  than  then.  Further,  if  you  will 
get  together  and  will  put  your  recommendations  into  concrete  lan- 
guage, and  M  him  introduce  them  as  tiie  chairman  of  that  commit- 
tee, we  will  do  our  level  best  to  enact  them  into  law.  He  thinks  this 
will  be  better  than  to  appoint  a  commission,  then  wait  a  year  or 
two,  then  thrash  out  its  report  in  the  face  of  opposition,  and  again 
wait  indefinitely. 

Public  laws  must  be  enacted  one  at  a  time.  If  you  could  agree 
on  any  plan,  or  devise  any  code  of  laws  which  you  think  ought  to 
be  enacted,  a  code  which  we  can  harmonize  in  form  and  introduce 
as  a  bill,  even  though  it  m»,y  look  like  patchwork,  you  wiH  have 
accomplished  something.  If  we  were  to  approve  a  bill,  knowing 
that  the  American  minmg  profession  was  imanimously  behind  it,  I 
believe  we  could  pass  it  more  easily  than  a  bill  calling  for  a  com- 
mission. 

Mr.  WiNCHELL.  This  is  just  the  very  thing  we  are  not  able  to  do. 
We  can  not  present  to  Congress,  nor  to  the  Committee  on  Mines  and 
Mining,  any  amendment  or  draft  of  a  bill  and  state  that  the  people 
engaged  in  mining  are  imanimously  in  favor  of  it,  because  they  do 
not  know  what  they  want.  What  does  a  coal  miner  in  Pennsyl' 
vania  know  about  the  apex  law  in  Montana?  What  does  a  placer 
miner  in  Alaska  or  an  iron  miner  in  Minnesota  know  about  condi- 
tions in  Tonopah?  They  do  not  encoimter  these  questions  often 
enou^  in  any  one  locality  even  to  permit  sentiment  to  crystallize  re- 
garding all  of  the  defects  in  the  mining  law.  Every  man  engaged 
m  minmg  sooner  or  later  has  an  apex  suit.  He  curses  it,  goes 
through  with  it,  pays  his  expenses,  and  takes  his  losses;  then  he 
says,  "  Please  God,  1  will  never  have  another  one,"  and  he  retires. 
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Then  in  another  section  of  the  country,  another  man  has  the  same 
experience ;  when  he  gets  through  with  jt  he  says,  *'  Let  me  get  out 
of  mining,"  and  he  retires. 

Four  years  ago  I  sent  out  a  thousand  letters  to  mining  men 
throughout  the  country.  I  asked  them  for  specific  and  direct  opin- 
ions and  answers  on  a  number  of  questions,  and  I  received  hundreds 
of  replies.  Those  replies  proved  to  me  that  instead  of  taowing  all 
about  mining  law,  the  average  mining  man  knows  very  little  about 
it,  and  can  not  tell  what  he  does  know.  He  has  never  gone  through 
the  whole  mill,  locating  a  claim,  getting  it  patented,  advertising  lor 
it,  engaging  in  an  apex  suit,  and  fighting  it  out  through  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court.  He  may  have  come  in  at  some  stage  of 
development,  and  have  had  something  to  do  with  it  for  a  short  time, 
but  then  backed  out  again.  No  commission,  no  individual,  could  in 
less  than  six  months  correlate  the  different  conditions,  the  several 
classes  of  deposits,  the  divergent  provisions  of  the  mining  law,  and 
prepare  a  logical,  simple,  consistent  code.  That  is  why  we  are  ask- 
ing for  a  commission.  You  can  not  find  any  two  mining  men  who 
wnl  agree  on  all  points,  nor  any  two  mining  lawyers ;  I  have  inquired 
a  great  many  times,  but  the  lawyers  themselves  do  not  know  whether 
such  and  such  a  principle  has  been  upheld  by  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court,  nor  whether  the  Supreme  Court  is  going  to  overrule 
the  Court  of  Appeals  the  next  time  the  case  reaches  there.  It  is 
necessary,  it  seems  to  me,  to  have  this  matter  digested  and  considered 
in  the  light  of  all  the  information  that  can  be  obtained,  and  a  year 
is  none  too  long  a  time. 

Mr.  Eellar,  of  South  Dakota.  I  really  do  not  know  whether  I 
have  any  business  here  or  not.  I  am  a  lawyer,  but  I  think  I  can 
escape  the  animadversions  of  my  friend,  Mr.  Macbeth,  by  pleading 
that  I  am  not  an  eminent  lawyer.    [Laughter.] 

So  far  as  I  am  personally  aware  of  the  sentiments  of  my  commu- 
nity, a  little  Black  Hills  section  of  South  Dakota,  I  think  there  is 
quite  a  widespread  demand  for  the  revision  which  has  been  sug- 
gested by  the  committee  of  this  organization,  and  I  endorse  the 
sentiments  which  have  just  been  expressed  by  Mr.  Winchell  that 
the  only  practicable  and  feasible  method  of  arriving  at  a  solution  of 
our  difficulties  is  by  the  appointment  of  a  commission.  It  is  utterly 
impracticable,  utterly  impossible  for  this  organization,  it  seems  to 
me,  without  the  expenditure  of  a  great  deal  of  time,  to  draft  a  suit- 
able revision  or  codification  of  the  present  entanglements.  It  also 
seems  to  me  that  a  very  satisfactory  solution  of  the  difficulties  that 
have  been  suggested  will  be  found  by  adopting  the  bill  proposed  by 
Mr.  Taylor  rather  than  that  projjose^  by  Senator  Smoot ;  the  former 
provides  that  the  commission  is  to  serve  without  pay,  and  the 
chances  are  that  the  adoption  of  that  provision  will  eliminate  the 
eminent  lawyers.     [Laughter.] 

It  seems  to  me  that  all  of  our  difficulties  will  be  settled  by  uniting 
on  the  provision  that  the  commission  shall  serve  without  compensa- 
tion as  a  test  of  patriotism  rather  than  of  dollars. 

Mr.  Taylor.  1  understand  that  Senator  Smoot  is  to  be  with  us 
this  afternoon,  and  I  trust  that  no  action  will  be  taken,  as  between 
the  two  bills,  until  we  have  heard  from  him.  I  am  not  wedded  to 
my  bill ;  to  me  it  is  entirely  a  question  of  resulta  I  have  discussed 
this  with  Senator  Smoot  a  good  many  times,  and  he  feels  that  the 
S  D— 64-1— vol  41 35 
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commission  is  entitled  to  pay.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  commis- 
sioners are  entitled  to  pay;  the  only  question  is  whether  they  can 
get  it.  The  Senate  would'  let  them  have  it,  but  as  to  passing  that 
provision  through  the  House,  this  is  another  question.  You  know 
there  are  desperate  claims  on  the  Government  at  this  time  for  every- 
thing under  the  sun.  We  have  never  in  50  years  seen  such  demands 
as  are  going  to  be  made  on  the  Federal  Treasury  in  this  Sixty-fourth 
Congress.  Hence,  it  is  going  to  be  extremely  difficult  to  obtain  any 
legislation  that  involves  an  expenditure,  and  I  believe  there  is  no 
more  reason  to  expect  this  clause  to  be  adopted  by  this  Congress  than 
two  years  ago. 

The  Chairman.  On  account  of  a  previous  engagement  I  shall  have 
to  ask  the  gentlemen  to  excuse  me,  and  Mr.  Ingalls  will  preside. 

Mr.  Ingalls  (presiding).  Mr.  Winchell  has  explained  in  a  very 
excellent  manner  the  reason  why  the  revision  of  mining  laws  ought 
to  be  undertaken  by  commission.  I  will  elaborate  his  story  a  little 
further. 

After  he  sent  out  some  4,000  letters  of  inquiry,  as  chairman  of  a 
committee  of  the  Mining  and  Metallurgical  Society,  and  after  digest- 
ing the  information  that  they  elicited,  Mr.  Winchell  and  his  com- 
mittee drew  up  a  set  of  resolutions  which  were  offered  to  tJie  mem- 
bers of  the  Mining  and  Metallurgical  Society  for  action.  That 
society  did  not  dispose  of  the  matter  in  any  snap  way.  It  was  en- 
gaged in  its  deliberations  for  more  than  a  year,  and  finally  its  action 
was  taken  by  letter  ballot  of  all  the  members. 

In  the  first  place,  the  council,  in  considering  the  questions  which 
should  be  put  to  the  members,  found  that  there  were  certain  sug- 
gestions on  which  it  could  not  agree,  and  it  had  to  offer  alternatives. 
In  the  voting  on  these  resolutions,  thus  offered,  some  of  them  in  the 
form  of  alternatives,  certain  features  were  carried  by  a  practically 
unanimous  vote.  One  of  these  was  the  proposition  that  the  mining 
law  ought  to  be  revised  as  a  whole,  to  secure  a  properly  formulated 
result,  and  not  as  a  mere  piecemeal,  patchwork  job.  The  suggestion 
that  revision  ought  to  be  imdertaken  oy  commission  was  also  carried 
unanimously.  But  there  were  other  questions  on  which  opinion  was 
divided;  one  proposition  might  be  carried  by  53  per  cent,  anoUier 
lost  by  53  per  cent,  illustrating  how  impossible  it  would  be  for  any 
individual,  or  small  committee,  to  draft  a  modem  mining  law  that 
would  meet  with  general  approval.  That  is  why  we  wish  Congress 
to  authorize  a  commission  to  study  this  matter  in  the  way  it  should 
be  studied.  I  am  sure  the  resolution  to  that  effect,  which  will  be 
introduced  later,  will  be  adopted,  because  it  has  already  been  adopted 
by  the  three  national  mining  societies,  and  by  nearly  all  of  the  State 
societies  that  we  have  heard  from. 

Now,  why  did  the  Mining  and  Metallurgical  Society  decide  to 
withdraw  certain  of  its  resolutions  which  it  had  announced  it  was 
going  to  introduce  at  this  meeting?  Simply  because  it  considered 
that  those  subjects  were  ones  that  would  properly  come  within  Ite 
scope  of  study  of  a  commission,  and  that,  by  taking  acticm  cm  such 
matters  to-day,  this  meeting  would  be  anticipating  the  work  of  the 
commission  which  we  hope  that  Congress  will  authorize. 

These  bills  that  have  been  introduced  in  the  House  and  in  the 
Senate  show  that  important  members  of  both  of  the  legislative  bodies 
believe,  as  we  do,  that  there  ought  to  be  a  commission.    However, 
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tiiese  two  bills  possess  certain  radical  differences,  the  introduction 
of  which  crystallize  the  issue ;  at  this  meeting  we  ought  therefore  to 
discuss  those  differences  in  order  to  aid  the  committees  of  the  Senate 
and  of  the  House  in  their  consideraticMi  of  these  bills. 

Let  me  point  out  in  a  few  words  the  essential  differences.  Mr. 
Taylor's  bill  provides  for  a  commission  of  five  members,  who  ^all  be 
unpaid.  He  provides  for  a  revision  of  the  code,  with  certain  reser- 
vations. It  is  doubtful  whether  the  reservations  inserted  in  this  bill 
will  do  just  what  is  contemplated.  The  bill  stipulates  that  the  code 
shall  not  deal  with  deposits  of  coal,  oil,  gas,  phosphates,  or  soluble 
potassium  salts.  This  suggests  several  pertinent  questions.  Why 
not  saline  deposits?  How  about  deposits  of  rock  salt?  How  about 
borax?  Are  these  to  be  exempted  or  not?  The  bill  does  not  exempt 
them.  I  presume,  however,  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Int^or  De- 
partment to  exempt  them. 

The  essential  points  of  difference  in  these  bills,  however,  are  that 
Mr.  Taylor  provides  for  a  commission  of  five  members  who  shall  be 
selected  because  of  their  recognized  experience  in  one  or  more  of 
the  mining  industries,  and  they  shall  not  be  paid.  Senator  Smoot 
wants  a  commission  or  three  members,  two  of  whom  shall  be  lawyers 
of  large  experience  in  the  practice  of  mining  law,  and  one  a  mining 
engineer,  and  wants  tiiem  to  be  paid. 

We  ought  to  be  able  to  advise  Congress  on  these  subjects,  and  to 
state  what  the  mining  industry  thinks  about  these  questions.  We 
must  begin  to  crystalBze  our  action  by  the  introduction  of  certain 
specific  resolutions,  and  I  will  call  upon  Mr.  Sharpiess,  secretary 
of  the  Mining  and  Metallurgical  Society  of  America,  to  introduce 
the  resoluticms  which  that  societv  intends  to  offer  at  this  meeting. 

'Mr.  Shakfucss.  The  two  resolutions  to  be  presented  by  the  Min- 
ing and  Metallurgical  Society  are  the  following: 

Resolved,  (A)  That  the  mlnln^r  law  should  be  revised  not  piecemeal,  but 
thoroughly,  so  as  to  coordinate  and  harmonize  Its  various  provisions. 

Resolved,  (B)  That  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  fullest  consideration  to  the 
needs  of  every  branch  of  the  mining  industry  and  every  section  of  tjie  coun- 
try, it  is  desirable  that  a  Government  commission  be  created  by  act  of  Con- 
gress, whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  investigate  by  every  proper  means  the  questions 
and  interests  here  referred  to,  and  to  make  recommendations  as  a  basis  for  the 
proposed  mining-law  revision. 

The  Chairman.  These  resolutions,  having  been  duly  seconded,  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  this  meeting,  are  now  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

Mr.  Shabpless.  The  secretary  has  received  a  number  of  resolu- 
tions that  have  been  adopted  by  other  organizations.  As  they  are 
more  or  less  similar  to  tnose  that  have  hKBen  read  I  doubt  if  it  is 
necessary  for  me  to'  read  them  all  in  detail. 

(The  following  resolutions,  printed  here  in  full,  were  presented 
by  Secretary  Sharpiess  in  outline  only:) 

AHEBICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  MINING  EN0INEEB8. 

Resolved,  That  the  delegates  appointed  to  the  convention  of  the  Mining  and 
Metallurgical  Society  of  America  in  Washington  December  16,  1915,  be  em- 
powered to  act  for  this  Institute  in  advocating  and  voting  for  the  two  following 
resolutions : 

1.  The  mining  law  should  be  revised  not  piecemeal  but  thoroughly,  so  as  to 
coordinate  and  harmonize  its  various  provisions. 
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2.  For  the  purpose  of  giving  the  fullest  consideration  to  the  need  of  eresj 
branch  of  the  mining  industy  and  every  section  of  the  country  it  is  desirable 
that  a  Government  commission  he  created  by  act  of  Clongress,  whose  duty  It 
shall  be  to  Investigate  by  every  proper  means  the  questions  and  interests  here 
referred  to  and  to  make  recommendations  as  a  basb  tor  the  proposed  mining- 
law  revision. 

AMEKICA17  MINING  CONGRESS. 

Resolved,  That  Ck>ngress  shall  undertake  a  general  revision  of  the  laws  re- 
lating to  mineral-bearing  lands  and  mineral  rights  within  the  United  States  and 
Alaska,  and  such  revision  shall  cover  mineral  deposits  of  every  kind  except 
those  of  coal,  oil,  phosphates,  and  salines,  which  have  been  set  aside  as  the 
subjects  of  other  and  special  legislation. 

In  view  of  the  technical  nature  of  the  problems  presented  by  the  work  it  Is 
desired  to  secure  first  the  results  of  the  knowledge  and  experience  which  exists 
among  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  mining  industry. 

To  this  end  the  President  shall,  within  00  days  hereafter,  appoint  a  oommls- 
sion  of  five  members,  who  shall  be  selected  for  their  recognised  knowledge  and 
experience  in  the  mining  Industry. 

The  commission  shall  consider  the  mining  laws  of  this  and  other  countries, 
and  shall  hold  public  hearings  in  the  principal  mining  centers  of  the  West^:^ 
States  and  Alaska,  giving  full  opportunity  for  the  expression  of  public  opinion 
concerning  the  problems  before  it.  Its  recommendations  shall  be  presented  In 
the  form  of  a  fully  drafted  mining  code. 

Within  six  months  after  the  appointment  of  the  commission  its  report  shall 
be  delivered  to  the  President,  who  shall,  within  30  days  thereafter,  transmit  it 
to  Congress  with  his  further  recommendations.  If  there  be  any. 

Members  of  the  commission  shall  receive  per  diem  with  expenses,  and  shall 
engage  such  clerical  assistance  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  work. 

MONTANA  SOCIETY  OF  EN0INEEB8. 

This  society  on  November  8, 1915,  officially  adopted  the  seven  reso- 
lutions of  the  Mining  and  Metallurgical  Society,  as  printed  and  circu- 
lated in  the  supplement  to  Bulletin  No.  87  of  August,  1915.  These 
are  printed  in  full  on  page  28  of  this  bulletin. 

X7TAH    CHAPTER,   AMEBICAN    MINING    CONGRESS. 

Whereas  experience  has  demonstrated  conclusively  that  the  present  mining 
laws  of  the  United  States  as  written.  Interpreted,  and  construed  cause  conflicts, 
disputes,  litigation,  and  loss ;  do  not  afford  sufficient  and  proper  encouragement 
and  protection  to  those  who  seek  to  develop  the  mineral  resources  of  the  Nation ; 
make  it  needlessly  difficult  to  obtain  and  hold  titles  to  mineral  lands  and  to 
obtain  capital  for  their  development;  and  are  inimical  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  industry  in  other  ways;  and 

Whereas  previous  efforts  to  obtain  the  legislative  action  necessary  to  cor- 
rect inadequacies  and  evils  of  the  present  laws  have  failed  of  result  chiefly 
because  the  representatives  of  the  mining  industry  have  not  presented  its 
legislative  needs  with  sufficient  unanimity,  particularity,  and  vigor  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  and  the  Executive  and  administrative  officers  of  the  ' 
National  Government;  and 

Whereas  the  subject  has  been  thoroughly  and  Intelligently  investigated  by  a 
capal;)1e  committee  of  the  Mining  and  Metallurgical  Society  of  America,  which 
has  adopted  the  following  program  recommended  by  said  committee  (here  fol- 
lows the  seven  resolutions  of  the  Mining  and  MetaUurgical  Society  of  America 
as  originally  proposed) ;  and 

Whereas  the  said  Mining  and  Metallurgical  Society  of  America  has  called  a 
general  convention  of  representatives  of  the  mining  industry  of  Uie  United 
States  to  meet  at  Washington,  D.  C,  December  16,  1915,  there  to  consider  and 
act  on  the  said  program  and  to  devise  ways  and  means  most  effectively  to  pre- 
sent the  desired  legislative  action  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  it  appears  vitally  important  that  all  mining  interests  join  in  sup- 
port of  the  movement  hereinbefore  set  out ;  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved  (1),  That  the  movement  to  obtain  revision  of  the  United  States 
mining  laws  be  indorsed  and  the  program  proposed  therefor  by  the  Mining  and 
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Hetallnrglcal  Society  of  America  be  Indorsed  as  to  Its  general  plan,  snbject 
to  Boch  dbanges  as  may  hereafter  be  proposed  or  favored  by  this  chapter. 

BeiOlved  (2),  That  the  executive  committee  of  this  chapter  be  directed  and 
empowered  to  take  such  steps  as  may  in  its  judgment  seem  necessary  and 
proper  to  have  the  mining  interests  of  Utah  represented  at  this  convention. 

Resolved  (3),  That  the  Senators  and  Bepresentatlves  of  Utah  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  the  governor  of  Utah,  and  the  commercial  and  Industrial 
bodies  of  the  State  be  urged  to  give  their  fullest  support  to  the  efforts  made  to 
obain  revision  of  the  mining  laws  of  the  United  States. 

PIOCHE  COMMKBCIAL  CLUB. 

VntereBM  the  Pioche  Commercial  Club  is  the  only  commercial  organization  in 
southeastern  Nevada  representing  a  large  and  productive  mineral  area  con- 
taining gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  zinc,  tungsten,  and  platinum ;  and 

Whereas  no  one  realizes  more  forcibly  the  necessity  for  revision  in  our 
pres^it  archaic  mining  law  than  a  man  who  is  continually  brought  into  contact 
with  its  vagaries  and  inconsistencies ;  and 

Whereas  the  Mining  and  Metallurgical  Society  of  America  is  about  to  meet 
in  convention,  with  the  object  of  impressing  upon  Congress  the  necessity  of 
revision; 

Resolved,  That  we  most  earnestly  urge  all  who  are  interested  in  mines  or 
mining  to  exert  themselves  to  their  utmost  to  secure  the  passage  of  a  bill  dur- 
ing the  for^comlng  session  of  Congress  providing  for  a  competent  commission 
to  investigate  the  matter  thoroughly,  and  draft  a  modem  set  of  laws,  conducive 
not  only  to  the  promotion  of  mining  but  also  to  the  adequate  protection  of 
Tntntng  rights;  and 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  the  Mining  and  Metal- 
lurgical Society  of  America,  to  be  read  at  their  meeting  at  Washington,  and 
that  copies  be  also  sent  to  our  Senators,  Hon.  Francis  G.  Newlands  and  Hon. 
Key  Pittman,  and  to  our  Representative,  Hon.  E.  E.  Roberts. 

SPOKANE   MINING   MEN'S   CLX7B. 

[BeBolutlon  offered  by  Delegate  Frank  A.  Ross.] 

Whereas  the  mineral-land  laws  of  the  United  States  and  Alaska,  framed 
nearly  50  years  a^,  are  unsulted  to  present  needs  and  have  developed  various 
defects  and  evils  that  seriously  retard  or  wholly  prevent  the  development  of  our 
mineral  resources;  and 

Whereas  In  consequence  of  this  recognized  failure  of  present  United  States 
tnining  laws  adequately  to  meet  present  requirements,  there  is  everywhere 
among  mining  men  a  pronounced  and  growing  dissatisfaction ;  and 

Whereas,  owing  to  the  thoroughness  with  which  the  surface  of  our  older 
ipining  districts  has  been  prospected,  the  discovery  of  new,  valuable,  and  usu- 
ally more  or  less  deep-seated  mineral  deposits  Is  daily  growing  more  difficult ; 
and 

Whereas  those  States  that  have  endeavored  to  correct  certain  flagrant 
defects  In  the  said  United  States  mining  laws  have  found  patchwork  legislation 
to  be  impracticable  and  that  nothing  can  be  done  efitectlvely  wltliout  action  of 
Congress;  and 

Whereas  many  unsuccessful  attempts  have  been  made  In  the  past  to  Interest 
Congress  In  this  most  Important  matter  of  mining-law  revision ; 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  conviction  of  this  representative  body  of  mining  men, 
in  convention  duly  assembled,  that  any  further  delay  on  the  part  of  Congress 
to  take  definite  action  in  regard  to  a  comprehensive  revision  of  United  States 
mining  law  must  inevitably  work  great  hardship  upon  the  mining  Industry  as 
a  whole  and  may  even  threaten  its  future*  Consequently  the  convention  hereby 
petitions  that  this  Sixty-fourth  session  of  Congress  appoint  forthwith  a  mining 
law  commission  of  not  less  than  five  prominent  persons,  closely  and  actively 
identified  with  the  mining  industry  and  thoroughly  competent  to  take  evidence 
in  the  principal  mining  centers  of  the  United  States  and  Alaska  over  a  period 
of  not  less  than  one  year,  and  afterwards  to  work  out  for  presentation  to  the 
next  session  of  C<mgress  an  harmonious  and  thoroughly  coordinated  code  of 
mining  law  that  shall  best  serve  and  safeguard  the  present  and  future  Interests 
of  all  concerned. 
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Resolvedy  That  It  is  the  sense  of  this  conyentlon,  first,  that  the  said  commis- 
sion should  consist  of  at  least  one  business  man,  one  mine  operator,  one  mining 
en^neer,  and  two  mining  lawyers,  each  of  acknowledged  ability  and  sound  judg- 
ment. 

Second.  That  the  members  of  this  commission  should  receive  such  adequate 
compensation  for  their  services  as  would  justify  them  in  devoting  their  entire 
time  and  energies  to  the  solution  of  the*numerous  problems  involved. 

Third.  That  the  commission  should  have  power  to  avail  itself  of  all  possible 
sources  of  information,  aid,  or  legal  counsel. 

Fourth.  That  always  in  taking  evidence,  as  well  as  in  drafting  a  new  code, 
the  commission  should  keep  before  It  the  following  fundamental  desiderata : 

(1)  Reservation  of  all  minerals  in  pending  or  future  patents  for  agricultural 
and  timber  lands  and  all  minerals  but  stone  in  stone-bearing  lands,  with  ade- 
quate provision  for  locating  and  working  the  same. 

(2)  Abandonment  of  the  extra-lateral  right  in  favor  of  the  square  location 
and  vertical  planes  through  the  boundaries  thereof,  each  claim  to  be  1,500  feet 
square. 

(3)  Creation  of  a  definite  procedure  for  acquiring  mining  rights  where  min- 
eral does  not  appear  on  the  surface,  and,  therefore,  where  discovery  may  be 
long  deferred. 

(4)  Definition  of  the  term  "placer"  to  include  deposits  of  natural  water- 
washed  material  lying  above  solid  bedrock ;  also  the  establishm^it  of  a  reason- 
able period  of  years  beyond  which  placer  patents  shall  be  immune  from  attack 
on  the  ground  of  fraud ;  also  the  establishment  of  a  preference  right  by  which 
a  placer  owner  may  locate  any  lode  or  lodes  that  may  develop  on  his  placer 
claim. 

(5)  Provision  for  locating  and  working  petroleum,  phosphates,  rare  earths, 
and  other  econ<miic  minerals  and  deposits  that  are  not  specifically  mentioned  in 
the  present  statutes. 

<6)  Provision  for  the  establishment  of  some  competent  court  of  law  before 
which  contest  cases  between  rival  claimants  may  be  tried  and  to  which  appeal 
may  be  had  from  decisions  of  the  Interior  Department,  the  said  court  to  be  a 
court  of  last  resort. 

(7)  Provision  for  a  radical  change  in  the  method  of  staking  daims. 

Note  I. — ^For  instance,  over  the  ground  he  wishes  to  locate  the  locator  should 
be  required  to  brush,  blaze,  or  monument  a  straight  base  line  not  more  than 
1,500  feet  long,  horizontal  measurement,  at  either  end  of  which  shall  be  erected 
a  permanent  monument  of  suitable  material  upon  which  shall  be  posted,  carved, 
written,  or  otherwise  preserved  the  name  of  the  claim,  together  with  specifica- 
tions as  to  the  number  of  feet  claimed  on  each  side  of  said  base  line  and  at  right 
angles  thereto,  the  sum  of  the  distances  on  both  sides  of  the  base  line  not  to 
exceed  1,500  feet;  priority  of  date  of  officially  recorded  notice  of  any  location 
shall  determine  ownership  in  cases  of  overlapping  claims;  and  no  title  shall 
vest  in  a  locator  until  such  notice  Is  recorded,  after  which  copies  thereof  shall 
be  posted  on  the  terminal  monuments  and  be  kept  renewed;  consequently  the 
present  statute  requiring  discovery  of  mineral  before  location  should  be  aban- 
doned in  favor  of  open  location,  safeguarded  by  requirements  sufficiently  severe 
to  prevent  the  holding  of  ground  for  purposes  other  than  that  of  bona  fide 
mining. 

Note  II. — Immediately  upon  the  filing  tor  record  of  any  location  notice  the 
recorder  should  give  the  entry  a  serial  number,  which,  together  with  the  name 
of  the  recording  office  and  claim,  shall  be  printed  or  painted  on  metal  or  cloth 
and  be  posted  upon  the  terminal  monuments  of  each  claim. 

The  reasons  for  this  numbering  and  posting  of  claim  locations  are  two — 
first,  to  facilitate  examination  of  the  records  both  as  to  ownership  and  the  per- 
formance of  required  work,  and,  second,  to  serve  as  public  notice  of  ownership 
to  those  seeking  easements  over  or  throu^  the  ground  in  question. 

(Under  the  present  loose  system  of  locating,  monumentlng,  and  recording  it 
is  practically  impossible,  in  many  instances,  for  electric-power  companies  to 
discover  the  owners  of  land  over  which  transmission  lines  must  pass  on  their 
way  to  the  mines ;  consequently,  damage  suits  that  amount  to  blackmail  are  by 
no  means  rare,  and  power  companies  suffer  heavily,  all  of  which  operates  as  a 
burden  upon  mining.) 

(8)  Survey  of  a  claim  and  the  establishment  of  the  boundaries  of  the  claim 
by  setting  of  supplementary  corner  posts  shall  be  required  within  a  reasonable 
time  after  the  official  recording  of  the  location  notice,  the  cost  of  same  to  be 
credited  to  the  account  of  assessment  work. 
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(9)  The  cost  of  building  practical  and  Taluable  roads  and  trams  shall  be 
credited  to  the  account  of  assessment  work. 

(10)  The  performance  of  actual  assessment  work,  or  its  equivalent,  as  above, 
shall  be  sworn  to  and  recorded. 

(11)  Existing  titles  shall  be  reaffirmed  and  fully  recognized  and  no  effort 
shall  be  made  to  create  retroactive  legislation. 

(12)  Finally,  the  conmilssion  shall  seriously  consider  the  present  laws  of 
British  Columbia  in  drafting  a  new  code,  applying  proper  remedies  for  such 
minor  defects  therein  as  are  now  recognized. 

(It  was  moved,  seconded,  and  carried  that  the  resolutions  as  out- 
lined by  the  secretary  be  referred  directly  to  the  committee  on  reso- 
lutions.) 

Mr.  Fhank  a.  Boss.  With  reference  to  the  resolutions  offered  by 
the  Spokane  Mining  Men's  Club,  I  have  only  one  thing  to  say,  and 
that  relates  to  the  attitude  of  the  mining  men  of  the  Northwest. 
When  Mr.  Sharpless  first  communicated  with  us,  asking  our  coop- 
eration and  that  we  send  a  delegate  to  this  meeting,  the  idea  was 
turned  down  completely.  We  renised  to  consider  it,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  there  have  been  so  many  failures  to  get  satisfaction  out 
of  Congress  that  we.  had  lost  heart  and  faith.  Our  association  is 
composed  of  active  men  in  British  Columbia,  all  of  Washington, 
and  part  of  Oregon,  ouite  a  representative  association  of  mming 
men.  However,  when  1  had  explained  to  our  association  that  this 
was  to  be  a  different  kind  of  affair,  a  meeting  of  men  who  really 
knew  all  of  the  procedure,  all  of  the  steps  in  the  taking  up  of  mining 
ground,  and  that  they  were  mining  engineers  and  mining  operators 
of  experience,  our  members  changed  their  minds  and  sent  me  here 
to  represent  them. 

I  came  here  feeling  that  our  reason  for  coming  was  to  impress 
Congress  by  our  presence.  I  understood  that  former  addresses  which 
have  been  made  to  Congress  had  failed  for  lack  of  representation. 
After  listening  to  Secretary  Lane  and  to  the  very  practical  discus- 
sion by  Mr.  Taylor  and  Mr.  Winchell,  there  is  absolutely  nothing 
to  be  added  as  to  the  necessity  f6r  revision.  It  therefore  seems  to 
me  that  we  must  bo^  to  the  custom  of  Congress  and  do  what  we 
can  by  our  presence  to  encourage  the  investigation  of  the  subject  at 
this  session. 

Mr.  Winchell.  I  do  not  know  whether  this  is  exactly  in  the  form 
of  a  resolution,  but  I  wish  to  make  a  motion,  which,  perhaps,  ou^ht 
to  be  considered  by  some  committee  at  this  Jtime.  My  idea  is  that 
this  conference  ought  not  to  meet^  pass  resolutions,  and  adjourn 
without  makinff  provision  for  carrymg  on  this  work  along  the  lines 
suggested  by  Representative  Taylor.  We  Imow  from  past  experi- 
ence that  we  can  not  merely  ask  Congress  once  and  leave  our  plan 
with  them  to  carry  out.  We  must  exert  pressure  by  means  of  con- 
stant reminders.  This  we  can  do  through  proper  organizatioft  and 
judicious  use  of  our  membership  in  the  various  mining  societies. 
Therefore  I  should  like  to  present  this  motion  for  the  consideration 
of  the  meeting : 

I  move  that  this  conference  express  itself  in  favor  of  the  creation 
of  a  permanent  committee  on  mining-law  revision,  such  committee 
to  consist  of  five  members  from  the  Mining  and  Metallurgical  So- 
ciety of  America,  five  from  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engi- 
neers, and  five  from  the  American  Mining  Congress,  the  members 
to  be  appointed  by  these  respective  organizations;  such  committee 
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to  have  the  power  to  select  its  own  chairman  and  secretary,  and  to 
add  to  its  membership  not  more  than  ten  additional  members  inter- 
ested in  the  subject  lor  which  the  committee  is  created.  The  work 
of  the  committee  shall  be  to  further  the  interests  of  the  mining  indus- 
try through  congressional'  legislation  in  accordance  with  the  resolu- 
tions adopted  at  this  congress,  and  its  joint  report  shall  be  presented 
to  each  of  the  societies  formally  represented  in  its  composition. 

I  do  not  ask  the  creation  of  this  committee  at  this  time,  because 
it  is  now  in  order  for  each  of  the  organizations  whose  membership 
will  go  upon  the  committee  to  create  its  own  committee  and  instruct 
it  to  cooperate  or  form  a  part  of  this  joint  committee. 

Mr.  Thompson.  I  should  like  to  ask  Mr.  Winchell  if  it  would  be 
in  accordance  with  his  ideas  that  the  membership  of  that  committee 
should  be  less  than  a  possible  maximum  of  25?  This  seems  to  me  to 
be  an  almost  unmanageable  number.  Merely  as  a  suggestion,  would 
not  three  from  each  society  be  a  better  number? 

Mr.  Winchell.  My  idea  is  that  each  national  organization  would 
like  to  have  on  the  committee  members  from  certam  sections  of  the 
country.  If  you  limit  the  number  to  three  you  can  not  so  well  rep- 
resent the  mining  community  as  a  whole.  We  can  do  the  work 
much  better  with  a  smaller  committee,  but  it  would  perhaps  be  more 
representative  if  selected  from  membership  throughout  the  countnr. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  heard  the  motion  offered  by  !™*. 
Winchell,  which  has  been  duly  seconded.  That  motion  is  one  which 
might  be  put  immediately  to  this  meeting  and  not  necessarily  re- 
ferred to  the  committee  on  resolutions.  However,  inasmuch  as  the 
committee  on  resolutions  might,  with  more  leisure,  suggest  some 
improvements  in  the  language,  it  may  be  advisable  to  consider  this 
motion  as  a  resolution  and  refer  it  to  the  committee,  and  with  the 
consent  of  Mr.  Winchell  it  is  so  referred. 

I  think  it  would  b^  desirable  also  if  this  meeting  should  now 
authorize  the  committee  on  resolutions,  on  its  own  account,  to  formu- 
late resolutions  pertinent  to  the  subjects  that  we  are  discussing,  and 
introduce  them  at  a  later  session. 

(A  motion  to  that  effect,  made  by  Mr.  Stone,  was  seconded  and 
carried.) 

Thereupon,  at  12  o'clock,  recess  was  taken  until  2.30  p.  m. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

The  convention  reassembled  at  2.30,  W.  L.  Saunders  presiding. 
The  Chairman.  We  have  this  afternopn  as  the  first  speaker  a 
United  States  Senator  who  has  done  more  for  the  movement  that 
has  brought  us  here  than  perhaps  anyone  else.  It  was  Senator  Smoot 
who  introduced  a  bill  in  the  last  Congress,  and  practically  the  same 
bill  has  been  reintroduced,  and,  I  understand,  has  passea.  It  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  introduce  Senator  Smoot  of  Utah. 

Senator  Smoot.  WTiat  I  have  to  present  this  afternoon  will  be  very 
brief  indeed.  I  desire  simply  to  call  your  attention  to  some  of  the 
conditions  that,  in  my  opinion,  should  oe  considered  at  this  meetinj^, 
and  certainly  will  be  considered  if  we  are  fortunate  enough  to  obtam 
a  commission  for  the  purpose  of  codifying  and  amending  the  mining- 
land  laws  of  the  United  States. 
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For  at  least  12  years  past  there  has  been  a  pronounced  discontent 
with  the  present  code  of  mining  laws,  and  that  discontent  has  been 
voiced  by  resolutions  calling  attention  to  the  evils  and  askinjg  for 
the  correction  of  this  or  that  feature  of  the  laws  relating  to  mineral 
claims  located  upon  the  public  domain.  Complaints  of  this  sort  have 
increased  in  volume  and  have  found  expression  not  only  in  mining 
congresses  but  also  in  the  press  of  the  mining  x^ommunities,  in  the 
mining  journals,  in  the  societies  of  mining  engineers,  and,  in  fact, 
throu^  every  medium  available  for  the  expression  of  public  senti- 
ment Up  to  the  present  time  they  have  been  without  result,  for 
the  reason  that  the  mining  laws  are  largely  interdependent,  and  it  is 
diflSicult,  if  not  impossible,  to  correct  one  feature  without  striking 
out  the  entire  code.  Many  of  the  States  affected  have  tried  to  make 
improvements,  but  found  that  nothing  effective  could  be  done  without 
the  action  of  Congress.  I  myself  have  attempted  to  correct  a  number 
of  the  evils  of  the  present  mininj^  laws  by  the  introduction  of  bills 
in  the  Senate,  and  have  found  it  impossible  to  secure  action.  One  of 
the  main  reasons  given  me  was  that  our  mining  laws  should  be 
revised  not  by  piecemeal,  but  by  a  thorough  and  complete  codifica- 
tion and  revision. 

I^  became  convinced  that  patchwork  was  impossible  and  general 
revision  was  absolutely  necessary.  All  of  the  problems  in  such  an 
undertaking  are  unusually  difficult.  It  is  evident  that  a  satisfactory 
solution  will  require  the  aid  of  men  of  experience  and  judgment, 
together  with  a  free  and  direct  expression  of  views  by  the  mining 
communities  themselves. 

I  fully  agree  with  the  opinion  of  your  committee  as  it  has  been 
submitted  to  me  by  many  societies  and  organizations  throughout  the 
country,  and  particularly  by  the  capable  committee  of  the  Mining 
and  Metallurgical  Society  of  America,  whose  program,  as  I  under- 
stand, is  as  follows: 

1.  The  mining  law  should  be  revised  not  piecemeal,  but  thoroughly,  so  as  to 
coordinate  and  harmonize  its  various  provisions. 

2.  A  statute  of  limitations  should  establish  a  reasonable  term  of  years, 
beyond  which  placer  patents  shall  be  Immune  from  attack  on  the  ground  of 
fraud. 

8.  Pull  privilege  of  appeal  to  some  competent  court  of  law  should  be  provided 
for  in  aU  cases  of  contests  between  rival  claimants  or  between  a  locator  and 
the  Government 

4.  Notice  of  mining  locations  should  be  recorded  as  to  give  the  fullest  pos- 
sible public  notice. 

5.  The  apex  law  should  be  abolished. 

6.  Existing  titles  should  be  reaffirmed  and  fuUy  recognized,  and  no  effort 
should  be  made  to  create  retroactive  legislation. 

7.  For  the  purpose  of  giving  the  fuUest  consideration  to  the  needs  of  every 
branch  of  thetmlning  industry  and  every  section  of  the  country  It  Is  desirable 
that  a  Government  commission  be  created  by  act  of  Congress  whose  duty  it 
shall  be  to  investigate  by  every  proper  means  the  questions  and  interests  here 
referred  to  and  to  make  recommendations  as  a  basis  for  the  proposed  mining 
law  revision. 

Recommendation  No.  5  provides  for  the  abolishment  of  the  law  of 
the  apex.  For  10  years  I  nave  teen  working  to  secure  the  repeal  of 
that  law,  with  its  uncertainties  of  title  and  its  prolific  causes  of 
litigation.  If  I  had  the  time  I  could  point  to  unnumbered  cases 
where  that  law  has  been  the  means  of  prohibiting  the  thorough 
development  of  great  mining  camps  in  this  country. 
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It  is  unjust,  and  it  has  been  a  grievous  burden  for  the  mining 
industry  of  this  country  to  bear.  [Applause.]  Still  other  reasons 
for  desiring  the  repeal  of  the  apex  law,  in  addition  to  the  conflicts 
caused  by  extralateral  rights,  are  the  difficulties  occasioned  by  the 
consequent  irregiilar  shape  of  claims  and  the  overlapping  lands. 

I  would  also  like  to  provide  for — 

(1)  "The  creation  of  a  definite  procedure  for  acquiring  rights 
to  those  claims  in  which  the  minerals  are  not  near  the  surface, 
and  where  discovery  must  in  consequence  be  long  deferred."  If  the 
ruling  of  the  Land  Department  as  enforced  to-day  had  been  enforced 
20  years  ago,  two  of  the  largest  mining  camps  of  my  own  State 
would  lie  as  they  then  lay,  a  waste ;  and  the  revised  law  should  cer- 
tainly provide  against  contingencies  of  that  nature; 

(2)  Tunnel  locations  and  the  uncertainties  of  titles  caused  to 
neighboring  claims  thereby  involved ; 

(3)  The  present  nonobservance  of  the  law  of  discovery; 

^4)  The  partial  or  complete  nonobservance,  through  various  ex- 
peoients,  of  the  law  of  assessment; 

(5)  The  location  of  an  unlimited  number  o/ claims  by  one  person; 
and 

(6)  Locations  by  pjroxy. 

I  can  point  to  mining  districts  that  have  been  held  for  years  and 
years  by  what  I  may  term  the  dog-in-the-manger  prospector.    He  and 
his  particular  friends  locate  the  claims  on  the  1st  day  of  January' 
and  relocate  them  from  one  year  to  another,  and  never  spend  5  cents 
on  them  beyond  the  expenses  for  location  notices. 

That  practice  should  cease ;  and  men  who  are  willing  to  risk  their 
money  in  developing  a  new  camp,  or  in  exploiting  to  a  larger  degree 
the  camps  already  established,  ought  to  have  the  right  to  do  so,  and 
they  ought  to  have  it  under  the  law.  A  man  should  be  compelled  to 
spend  his  time  or  his  money  in  the  development  of  any  claim  that  the 
(jovemment  grants  to  him. 

Being  convmced  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  change  in  our  mining 
laws,  some  years  ago  I  introduced  a  bill  in  the  Senate  providing  for 
a  commission  to  codify  and  suggest  amendments  to  the  general  min- 
ing laws.  That  bill  provided  that  the  President  should  appoint  a 
commission  of  three  members,  one  of  whom  should  have  practical 
experience  in  the  operation  of  mines ;  one  should  be  a  lawyer  expe- 
'  rienced  in  the  practice  of  mining  law ;  and  the  third  a  member  of  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey. 

Objections  were  raised  at  once.  I  received  letters  from  all  over  the 
United  States  suggesting  that  that  commission  should  be  increased 
to  five,  and  that  two  of  the  five  should  be  practical  mining  men; 
that  one  of  them  should  be  a  lawyer  experienced  in  the  practice  of 
mining  law ;  that  one  should  be  a  member  of  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey,  and  one  a  member  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines. 
When  I  imdertook  the  introduction  of  an  amended  bill  embodying 
those  suggestions,  I  found  the  committee  disposed  not  to  grant  the 
increase.  Among  other  objections  were  the  added  expense,  and  the 
misgiving  that  the  committee  would  be  so  large  that  it  would  be 
cumoersome,  and  would  not  do  the  work  so  well  as  three  members. 

I  accepted  the  suggestions  of  the  Committee  on  Mines  and  Mining 
of  the  Senate,  that  the  commission  should  consist  of  but  three  mem- 
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bers^  and  that  bill  was  reported  favorably  hj  the  committee.  But, 
owning  to  the  congestion  during  the  last  session  of  Congress,  when 
the  ship  purchase  bill  was  under  consideration,  this  bill,  with  many 
o<4iers,  fell  by  the  wavside.  On  December  7,  this  year,  I  introduced 
a  bill  in  the  Senate  (S.  52)  for  the  same  purpose,  reading  exactly  like 
the  bill  that  was  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Mines  and  IMfining 
in  the  last  session  of  Congress;  and  I  have  the  pleasure  of  informing 
you  to-day  that  the  committee  has  a^in  acted  on  that  bill;  it  is  now 
upon  the  calendar  of  the  Senate,  and  i  assure  you,  gentlemen,  that  the 
very  first  day  that  the  cal^idar  is  reached  that  bill  will  pass  the 
Senate. 

I  have  every  confidence  that  the  bill  will  become  a  law^  at  this 
session  of  Congress.  In  fact,  if  promises  that  liave  been  given  me 
bv  Members  of  the  House  are  fulfilled,  there  is  no  question  about  it. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  in  favor  of  it;  the  administration  is 
in  favor  of  it.  I  have  confidence  that  the  President  will  appoint  as 
members  of  the  commission,  if  the  bill  does  become  a  law,  men  promi- 
nent for  their  knowledge  in  mining  law  and  in  the  operation  of 
mines.  They  should  be  versed  in  the  prospecting  of  claims,  in  mining 
operations,  m  mine  liti^tion,  and  in  the  history  of  mining  laws. 
They  should  invite  opimons  from  the  public  bearing  on  the  points 
at  issue,  and  the  experiences  of  other  mming  authorities  should  also 
be  consulted.  Finally^  the  recommendations  of  the  proposed  com- 
mission should  be  umtedly  supported  by  the  Mining  and  Metal- 
lurgical Society  of  America,  the  American  Institute  of  Mining 
Engineers,  the  American  Mining  Congress,  all  organizations  working 
for  the  further  development  of  the  mining  industry,  and  all  com- 
munities in  which  mining  forms  a  part  of  its  industrial  activity. 
Do  not  allow  any  lack  ox  harmony  to  prevent  the  ultimate  success 
for  which  you  are  struggling  to-day;  with  united  efforts,  I  feel 
assured  that  it  will  not  dq  many  years  before  our  mining-land  laws 
will  be  codified  and  amended  in  such  way  that  the  induSry  will  go 
forward  in  the  future  with  greater  strides  than  it  ever  has  in  the  past. 

There  is  one  further  subject  to  which  I  wish  merely  to  refer,  and 
I  hope  to  do  it  with  my  usual  calmness,  although  I  must  admit  that 
I  sometimes  lose  my  patience  while  considering  the  question — that 
is,  the  question  of  leasing.  You  may  say  that  this  question  is  not 
being  discussed  now,  but  I  hope  and  trust  that  every  man  interested 
in  the  development  of  minera&will  take  notice  that  there  is  a  grow- 
ing feeling  that  the  production  of  the  minerals  of  this  country  will 
be  best  served  and  best  regulated  by  a  leasing  system.  We  find  it 
now  in  control  of  our  water  powers  in  the  West ;  it  is  now  proposed 
for  all  the  public  lands  of  the  West;  and  if  this  proves  successful,  I 
expect  to  see  the  same  method  applied  to  the  mineral  lands  of  the 
United  States,  all  initiative  to  be  controUed,  regulated,  and  directed 
from  the  bureau  here  in  Washington.  I  earnestly  wish  that  the 
people  of  this  country  knew  what  is  bejng  imdertaten  at  this  time. 
Are  we  to  become  a  community  of  tenants?  Is  our  Government  to  be 
a  landlord?  I  beg  of  you,  my  friends,  that  wherever  this  proposal  is 
brought  to  your  notice,  particularly  as  applied  to  the  development  of 
minerals  in  this  country,  you  will  fight  it.  As  I  look  at  the  western 
coimtry  and  I  observe  the  regulations  that  have  been  put  into  force 
for  the  withdrawal  of  mineral  lands  under  the  pretext  that  they  are 
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forest  reserves,  I  can  see  that  the  development  of  minerals  in  this 
country  is  not  going  forward  as  it  should;  and  this  is  going  to  have 
.  an  effect  upon  the  commerce  of  the  United  States,  for  that  which  is 
produced  irom  the  around  is  the  very  life  blood  of  commerce.  Whea 
men  are  compelled  nr^  to  locate  their  land,  and  then  to  comply  with 
the  necessary  laws  of  assessment;  when  they  risk  all  that  they  have, 
and  all  they  can  persuade  their  friends  to  give  them,  in  order  to  prove 
their  theories  that  there  is  mineral  in  a  small  piece  of  ground,  it  ill 
becomes  anyone,  particularly  our  Government,  to  say,  ^  If  you  lose 
everything,  that  is  your  business,  but  if  you  are  successful,  we  will 
take  charge  of  it,  we  will  put  our  hand  upon  it,  and  take  irom  you 
your  gains."  Such  cains  rightfully  belong  to  the  men  who  not  onlv 
made  the  sacrifice  but  took  the  chances  of  losing  all  they  had. 
[Applause-] 

But  what  we  are  all  interested  in  now  is  the  codifying  and  amend- 
ing of  the  mining  laws  of  the  United  States.  I  believe  that  we  are 
going  to  be  successful,  and  I  wish  to  say  to  the  members  of  this  con- 
vention that  if  I  can  do  anything  to  assist  in  bringing  about  the  con- 
summation of  that  desirable  end,  it  will  give  me  great  pleasure, 
and  I  shall  feel  amply  repaid  for  all  the  time  I  have  given  to  this 
pn^lem  if  I  can  get  that  commission  appointed  and  to  work. 

I  thank  you  for  this  opportunity.  I  widi  this  convention  un- 
boimded  success  in  its  endeavors,  and  I  hope  that  what  is  said  here 
may  be  the  means  of  bringing  the  mining  interests  of  this  country 
closer  together,  that  their  labors  may  be  more  united  than  they  have 
been  in  the  past,  and  tha.t  this  great  industry  will  be  restored  to  the 
position  it  has  held  in  former  years,  being  one  industry  that  never 
fails  the  country  in  time  of  peace  nor  in  time  of  war:     [Applause.] 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Smoot,  I  am  sure  I  express  the  sentiment 
of  the  delegates  when  I  say  that  we  are  deeply  indebted  to  you  for 
your  most  interesting  and  valuable  address.  May  we  impose  upon 
you  a  moment  to  ask  if  you  will  be  good  enough  to  explain  to  the 
delegates  the  difference  between  the  two  bills  relating  to  this  sub- 
ject that  are  now  before  Congress? 

Senator  Smoot.  I  have  not  read  Mr.  Taylor's  bill  (H.  E.  18), 
which  was  introduced  on  December  6, 1915,  but  I  take  it  for  granted 
that  it  is  about  the  same  as  the  one  he  introduced  last  year.  The 
bill  that  I  introduced  provided  for  a  commission  of  three  members, 
while  the  House  bill  provides  for  five  members.  The  requirement 
of  the  House  bill  is  this:  That  these  commissioners  shall  be  selected 
because  of  their  recognized  knowledge  of  the  mining  industry  and 
mining  laws,  and  shSl  serve  without  compensation.  My  bill  calls 
for  a  commission  of  three,  two  of  whom  shall  be  lawyers  of  large  ex- 
perience in  the  practice  of  mining  law,  and  one  a  mining  engineer, 
who  shall  have  practical  experience  in  the  operation  of  mines;  their 
compensation  is  to  be  $500  per  month,  and  the  bill  carries  an  appro- 
priation of  $25,000  to  pay  the  salaries  of  the  commission  and  their 
traveling  •and  clerical  expenses. 

I  discussed  the  question  of  compensation  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  not  proper  to  limit  the 
choice  of  commissioners  to  men  who  can  afford  to  give  their  time, 
and  pay  the  expenses  that  will  be  absolutely  necessary  for  gatherini^ 
the  required  information.  The  Government  of  the  United  States 
is  not  so  poor  as  yet  that  it  can  not  pay  $25,000  to  help  an  industry 
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which  turns  into  the  commerce  of  the  world,  and  particularly  into 
our  own  country,  the  very  blood  that  gives  it  life.  The  information 
is  to  be  gathered  for  the  Govemment"s  benefit,  and  I  think  beyond 
all  question  that  the  commissioners  should  receive  reasonable  com- 
pensation for  the  services  rendered.  The  House  bill  provides  an  ap- 
propriation of  $25,000  for  the  payment  of -actual  necessary  exp^ises 
of  the  c(»nmission,  including  traveling  expenses,  and  services  of  a 
secretary  and  other  necessary  emplovees. 

I  went  into  this  question  with  Mr.  Kirby,  then  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  mining  laws  of  the  American  Mining  Congress,  and  we 
discussed  the  desirability  of  paying  anything.  We  held  a  consul- 
tation with  the  Secretary  of  tne  Interior  and  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  $25,000  was  ample  to  pay  the  necessary  expenses,  and  so  it  wUl 
be  if  you  i)ut  some  practical  hard-sense  men  on  that  commission. 

The  chairman  ox  the  Committee  on  Mines  and  Mining  of  the 
Senate,  Senator  Walsh,  of  Montana,  has  studied  the  question  just 
as  deeply  as  I  have,  though  perhaps  not  quite  so  long,  and  it  was 
through  my  deference  to  his  opinion  that  our  bill  authorizes  the 
President  to  appoint  lawyers  oi  large  experience  in  the  practice  of 
mining  law  as  two  of  the  commissioners.  If  you  consider  some  of 
the  mining  attorneys  of  the  West,  those  who  are  eminent,  you  will 
often  find  that  thev  are  veiy  practical  about  the  operation  of  mines. 
I  think  I  would  taxe  the  opimon  of  Judge  Dixon,  of  Salt  Lake  Citv, 
as  to  the  likelihood  of  establishing  a  mine  at  a  given  place  as  readily 
as  I  would  that  of  any  man  except  possibly  a  geologist  of  great 
renown.  Metn  of  such  eminence  as  Judge  Dixon  have  not  only  a 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  mining  law,  but  they  have  acquired 
a  comprehensive  grasp  of  geology  ana  mining  as  well.  It  was  for 
this  reason  that  Senator  Walsh  thought  that  there  should  be  two 
men  of  that  character  and  one  of  practical  experience. 

As  between  the  two  bills  there  is  so  little  diflference  that  it  will 
never  do,  gentlemen,  for  you  to  become  divided  upon  them.  I  do 
not  care  wnether  you  approve  my  bill  or  Mr.  Taylor's  bill;  all  I 
want  is  results  and  the  passage  of  some  bill.  I  am  afraid  we  can 
not  pass  Mr.  Taylor's  bill  in  the  Senate.  I  know  that  we  can  pass 
my  bill,  but  rather  than  have  any  disunion  in  this  connecticm,  I 
would  a  thousand  times  rather  have  you  approve  the  House  bill  and 
adopt  it  as  your  opinion  rather  than  to  have  the  least  friction. 

Tne  Chairman.  Senator,  if  you  will  permit  me  to  ask  you  one 
more  question,  I  think  that  in  Mr.  Taylor's  bill,  section  2,  an  excep- 
tion is  made  of  coal  lands,  while  no  exception  occurs  in  your  bill. 
Will  you  be  good  enough  to  give  us  the  reasons  for  that? 

Senator  Smoot.  I  have  not  discussed  that  matter  with  Mr.  Taylor, 
and  therefore  would  not  say  what  his  reasons  are,  but  my  opinion 
is  that  this  commission  ought  to  make  an  investigation  of  coal  min- 
ing in  the  United  States.  It  should  be  asked  to  make  recommenda- 
tions respecting  the  coal  laws  of  the  United  States,  Alaska,  and  the 
Territories,  which  ought  to  be  amended.  In  fact,  the  late  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  Dr.  Holmes,  discussed  that  question  with 
me  many  times;  he  was  of  the  opinion,  as  were  all  of  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  to  whom  I  have  talked,  that  the  proposed  inguiry  should 
include  coal  lands.  Coal  mining  is  one  of  the  greatest  industries  in 
the  country,  and  I  think  it  deserves  examination  just  as  much  as  any 
of  the  others. 
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Whatever  this  convention  finally  decides  upon  will  have  great 
weight,  I  believe,  in  the  consideration  of  bills  by  the  Senate  and 
perhaps  in  the  House.  I  know  that  you  have  no  other  ideal  but  to  do 
that  which  is  for  the  best  interest  of  all,  and,  knowing  that,  I  have 
absolute  confidence  in  your  judgment  in  the  justice  of  the  final  con- 
clusion to  which  you  arrive. 

Mr.  W.  R.  Inoaixs.  This  morning,  following  Mr.  Taylor's  read- 
ing of  his  bill  and  his  remarks  on  the  subject,  we  had  quite  an  inter- 
esting discussion  of  many  of  its  provisions,  especially  those  wherein 
it  diners  from  the  bill  that  Senator  Smoot  has  introduced.    I  ex- 

{)ressed  the  opinion  that  Mr.  Taylor's  exception  of  coal  land,  oil 
and,  and  some  other  classes  of  deposits,  might  not,  with  the  language 
in  which  it  is  phrased,  accomplish  just  what  is  intended.  Earing 
the  noon  hour  some  of  us  had  xurther  discussion  on  the  subject,  and, 
taking  it  up  in  an  offhand  way,  none  of  us  thought  of  any  cases 
wherem  metalliferous  deposits  and  coal  beds,  or  oil  and  gas  deposits, 
overlap.  Maybe  they  do,  but  we  could  not  think  of  any  case.  How- 
ever, there  is  one  case  of  overlapping  that  would  come,  absolutelv 
within  the  language  of  Mr.  Taylors  bill ;  I  refer  to  phosphate  land. 
Cases  are  known  where  phosphate  minerals  and  metalliferous 
minerals  occur  in  conjunction  and  are  worked  conjointly. 

Mr.  Winchell  mentioned  a  case  of  that  kind  that  occurred  in  Utah. 
I  believe  there  are  mines  in  northern  New  York  that  are  worked 
primarily  for  iron,  but  have  a  phosphate  gangue,  which  is  discarded 
in  the  tailings  and  is  sold  as  a  commercial  product. 

One  of  the  most  famous  cases  of  litigation  that  this  coimtry  has 
known — a  litigation  which  far  antedates  all  of  the  litigation  over 
the  apex  law — ^arose  in  a  case  where  a  person  deeded  one  kmd  of  min- 
eral m  a  vein  to  one  man  and  another  kind  of  mineral  in  the  same 
vein  to  another  man.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  zinc-ore  deposits  in 
New  Jersey.  The  case  of  overlapping  of  metalliferous  and  phos- 
phatic  deposits  manifestly  requires  some  attention  to  that  part  of 
the  phraseology  of  Mr.  Taylors  bill.  If  an  exception  is  to  be  made 
in  either  of  these  bills,  the  language  of  the  excepting  clause  needs  to 
be  carefully  scrutinized.  Congress  needs  at  once  the  opportunity  to 
obtain  expert  advice  such  as  this  meeting  can  give. 

Mr.  Jennings.  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  quite  recently  it  has 
been  shown  by  some  officials  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  that  the  tail- 
ing from  the  large  disseminated  porphyry  deposits  of  Utah  and 
Arizona  contain  sufficient  potash  to  oecome  commercially  valuable  if 
a  process  could  be  found  to  extract  it.  Several  chemists  have  already 
been  put  to  work  to  find  such  a  process.  The  question  then  arises, 
To  wnom  shall  that  potash  belong?  The  law  governing  the  location 
of  potash  minerals  is  to  be  different  from  that  which  is  applicable  to 
copper;  which  is  the  mineral  originally  intended  to  be  economically 
worked.  I  also  have  the  impression  that  in  some  parts  of  the  world 
they  mine  coal  and  gold  from  the  same  shafts.  This  is  the  case  in 
the  Transvaal,  where,  from  the  same  shaft,  coal  and  gold  ore  are 
hoisted.  The  coal  beds  have  been  developed  in  upper-levels  while 
the  gold  occurs  in  the  banket  formation  at  a  lower  horizon.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  a  similar  condition  may  some  day  be  found  in 
uie  United  States. 

I  would  therefore  suggest  that  if  any  exclusion  is  to  be  made  the 
language  of  that  exclusion  should  be  carefully  scrutinized,  but  I 
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would  much  prefer  to  see  no  exclusion,  because  I  can  conceive  no 
reason  why  the  laws  goveming  the  location  of  coal,  oil,  gas,  and 
soluble  i)otassium  shomd  not  be  considered  as  embodied  in  tne  same 
codification  that  this  commission  is  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
Government. 

The  Chaikman.  There  being  no  further  discussion  on  this  subject, 
the  business  of  the  meeting  will  continue.  Dr.  George  Otis  Smith, 
Director  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  has  kindly  con- 
sented to  address  us  on  the  subject  under  discussion,  the  general 
subject  of  revision. 

Dr.  Smith.  "  Enough  has,  I  think,  been  adduced  to  prove  that  the 
present  law  is  vicious  and  inexpedient,  that  its  provisions  bear  hardly 
upon  the  mining  industry,  und  that  it  ought  to  be  either  repealed 
or  essentially  amended." 

These  words,  Mr.  Prudent,  are  not  my  own.    That  sentence  was 

Eronounced  upon  the  mining  law  by  a  mming  engineer  in  Montana 
ef  ore  I  was  bgrn.  He  contmued  his  discussion  oi  the  conditions  as 
they  existed  in  his  day  by  usinff  the  same  terms — ^uncertainty  of 
title,"  " fear  of  litigation,"  and  "blackmail " — ^which  we  have  heard 
from  this  platform  to-day. 

The  problem  was  much  the  same  then  as  now.  He  suggested  as 
the  remedy  the  appointment,  imder  authority  of  Congress^f  a  com- 
mission which  should  visit  the  mining  districts  of  the  West,  take 
testimony,  and  investigate  the  subject  m  all  its  bearings  and  report 
to  Congress  a  mining  code.  In  the  intervening  period  we  have  had 
this  program  before  us,  and  now  this  conference  is  for  the  purpose 
of  trying  to  accomplish  the  same  things  that  was  recommended  by  a 
Montana  mining  man  in  1868. 

Keference  was  made  this  morning  to  the  conditions  imder  which 
the  mining  laws  of  1866  and  1872  were  passed.  Conditions,  as  I  un- 
derstand them,  were  not  favorable  to  the  passage  of  a  comprehensive 
bill.  It  was  to  the  credit  of  the  sponsors  of  the  mining  law  that  they 
secured/  a  sufficient  hearing  in  Confess  to  enact  the  fegislation  that 
is  even  now  on  the  statute  books.  The  law  was  not  ideal  and  is  1^ 
ideal  at  present.  It  was  not  well  balanced  and  it  was  lacking  in 
detail.  I  noted  the  way  in  which  Judge  Lindley — probably  ourl)est 
student  of  the  varying  decisions  based  on  the  mining  statutes  and  the 
best  authority  on  the  mining  law — summed  up  his  statement  regard- 
ing the  law  of  1872,  which  unfortunately  is  the  law  of  to-day.  He 
concluded  in  these  words : 

In  many  of  Its  most  important  features  we  have  conflicting  theories  enun- 
ciated by  different  courts  of  equal  dignity  and  equal  ability  until  we  are  almost 
constrained  to  say  that  **  chaos  has  come  again." 

In  this  period,  since  1872,  we  have  seen  the  development  of  the 
mining  industry  of  this  country.  Then  it  was  an  infant  industry: 
lusty  enough,  however,  to  secure  some  recognition  in  the  Halls  or 
Congress.  To-day  it  is  a  mother  industry,  upon  which  other  indus- 
tries depend  in  large  part.  You  well  know,  Mr.  President,  to  what 
extent  the  mining  industry,  the  mineral  products,  and  the  manufac- 
tures thereof  play  a  part,  not  only  in  the  internal  commerce  of  this 
coimtry  but  in  international  commerce.  In  the  past  two  decades  a 
change  has  occurred  in  our  foreign  trade,  from  the  exporting  of  agri- 
cultural products,  which  amounted  to  the  larger  part  of  the  value, 
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to  the  exporting  of  mineral  products  and  their  manufactures,  which 
to-day — ^not  only  under  the  exceptional  conditions  of  this  year  but  in 
normal  years — constitute  nearly  half  of  the  value  of  our  exports. 

In  that  period  we  have  seen  metal  mining  increase.  In  1872  the 
gold  production  of  the  country  was  only  40  per  cent  of  what  it  is 
now.  In  1872  the  silver  production  was  less  uian  one-third  of  what 
it  is  now.  The  lead  produced  was  only  8  per  cent  of  the  present  pro- 
duction; zinc  about  5  per  cent  of  the  present  output;  and  when  we 
come  to  copper,  in  1872,  the  annual  production  was  only  24  per  cent 
of  what  it  IS  at  the  present  time.  Those  figures  present  a  plam  state- 
ment of  the  growth  of  the  industry  of  metal  mining  in  tiiis  country. 
Not  only  has  this  been  a  period  of  marvelous  industrial  advance,  but 
that  advance  has  been  based  upon  a  large  increase  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  geology  of  ore  deposits  and  of  the  technolosy  of  mining  and 
metaUurgv.  These  advances  have  furnished  the  basis  for  the  ad- 
vance in  the  mining  industry;  yet  no  change  in  the  mining  law. 

So  we  now  come  to  the  year  1915  with  the  laws  of  1872.  The  pur- 
pose of  that  law  was  development,  and  no  change  is  needed  in  pur- 
pose, onlv  new  methods  are  needed  to  enforce  that  purpose.  The  old 
law  has  broken  down  at  many  places  under  the  strain  of  conditions 
that  could  not  be  foreseen  40  years  aga  I  do  not  know  that  those  of 
us  of  this  present  epoch  can  claim  that  we  have  any  vision  of  a  new 
heaven  and  a  new  earth,  but  we  of  this  later  generation  surely  see  a 
new  metallurgy  and  a  new  geology.  We  know  that  the  waste  rock 
that  was  thrown  away,  or  that  was  left  unmined  onlv  a  few  years 
ago,  is  the  ore  of  to-day.  We  know  that  deposits  of  a  character  never 
dreamed  of  several  decades  ago  are  now  the  deposits  that  pay  the 
large  dividends.  I  have  in  other  places  confessed  to  being  somewhat 
of  an  optimist  If  we  think  of  the  mining  industry  of  tiiis  year 
which  has  seen  so  much  of  prosperity  in  the  metal  mining — ^in  the 
niining  districts  of  the  West — ^I  think  we  all  can  afford  to  be  op- 
timists. 

This  morning  you  heard  Mr.  Kirby  sketch  some  of  the  early  days 
of  the  mining  industry.  It  ma^  have  occurred  to  you,  as  it  has  to 
me,  that  there  is  a  significance  m  the  fact  that  even  the  steps  in  the 
evolution  of  civilization  bear  mineral  names— the  stone  age,  the 
copper  and  the  bronze  age,  the  iron  age,  and  as  some  one  has  termed 
the  present  day,  the  coal  age.  The  significant  thmg,  I  believe,  is 
that  the  year  1915  shows  that  we  are  not  only  using  a  larger  per 
capita  consumption  of  coal,  to  which  you,  Mr.  President,  called  at- 
tention at  a  recent  meeting  of  engineers,  but  we  are  also  consuming 
more  iron,  more  copper,  and  even  more  stone  than  in  any  otiier  age 
since  the  dawn  of  civilization.  It  is  because  of  the  recognition  of 
the  extent  to  which  modem  civilization  rests  upon  the  mining  in- 
dustry that  we  are  assembled,  as  I  understand  it,  to  ask  for  a  modem 
code  of  laws  to  assist,  and  not  to  obstruct,  the  utilisation,  by  modem 
methods,  of  these  great  mineral  resources  with  which  this  country  has 
been  blessed.     [Applause.] 

The  Chairman.  Dr.  Smith  holds  a  very  distinguished  podti<m  in 
the  Government;  a  position  which  he  has  filled  with  great  nonor,  and 
I  am  sure  that  what  you  have  said  to  us,  Doctor,  is  very  much  appre- 
ciated. 

We  have  with  us  Mr.  J.  Parke  Channin^,  who  has  had  con- 
siderable experience  in  the  subject  we  are  discussing.    Mt.  Chan- 
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nin^s  position  has  been  rather  unusual,  in  that  he  has  participated 
in  the  abandonment  of  the  apex  law  by  mutual  consent  of  adjoming 
operators. 

Mr.  Channino.  Although  the  law  of  the  apex  has  been  the  law 
of  the  land  since  1872,  a  great  many  mining  operators  have  not  been 
able  to  carry  on  their  work  under  its  provisions.  It  has  been  the  cus- 
tom if  a  man  purchased  a  claim  or  a  mining  property  which  had  the 
outerop  of  a  vein  for  him  to  protect  himself  by  acquiring  those 
claims  which  lay  on  the  hanging-wall  side,  so  that  he  did  not  have 
to  rely  on  the  laws  of  the  apex  for  extralateral  rights.  I  think,  also, 
in  certain  districts,  notably  Leadville,  in  the  eany  days,  it  was  de- 
cided that  on  very  flat  deposits  the  law  of  the  apex  should  not  hold. 

As  you  know,  the  law  of  1872  was  based  bn  a  very  naive  theory 
that  a  vein  was  a  beautiful  and  regular  thing  which  dipped  down  into 
the  ground  something  like  this  sheet  of  paper.  Such,  however,  was 
not  or  is  not  the  case;  and  in  later  years,  as  the  richer  fissure  veins 
have  been  exhausted  and  we  have  been  under  the  necessity  of  mining 
large  and  low-grade  masses  of  ore,  the  conditions  and  rules  which 
applied  to  this  older  form  of  mining  would  be  absolutely  inapplicable 
to  the  new  deposits. 

^  My  own  particular  experience^  to  which  I  wish  to  call  your  atten- 
tion, was  gained  in  the  Miami  district  of  Arizona.  Previous  to  1906 
work  was  done  in  the  southern  part  of  the  district  upon  certain  nar- 
row veins  of  rich  copper  silicate  ore  which  dipped  to  the  north,  and 
the  adjoining  country  to  the  north  showing  more  or  less  mineral  indi- 
cations was  located.  Certainly  there  was  mineral  in  place  on  these 
northern  claims;  whether  it  was  valuable  or  not  no  one  could  say. 
During  1906  or  1907  certain  work  showed  that  there  existed  what 
was  then  considered  low-grade  copi)er  ore,  running  2  or  3  per 
cent,  which  instead  of  being  in  veins  was  in  the  ^ape  of  huge 
masses.  These  were  developed  by  shafts,  drifts,  crosscuts,  and  later 
on  by  drill  holes.  Eoughly  speaking,  the  Miami  district  was  then 
taken  up  by  four  different  large  companies,  whidi  were  known  as  the 
Miami,  the  Inspiration,  the  New  Keystone,  and  the  Live  Oak.  The 
district  was  covered  with  numerous  claims,  1,500  by  600  feet,  a  great 
many  of  them  simply  locations  by  the  prospectors,  in  which  the 
boundaries  were  inaccurate  and  the  comers  baoly  located. 

The  first  thing  that  the  large  owners  did  was  to  determine  what 
their  surface  boundaries  were.  It  was  done  amicably.  Records  were 
investigated,  testimony  was  taken  informally,  not  liefore  any  judge, 
and  the  best  boundary  which  could  be  determined  was  fixed  upon. 
If  there  were  overlapping  claims,  where  it  was  impossible  to  decide 
who  was  the  owner,  then  the  Gordian  knot  was  cut  by  simply  draw- 
ing a  line  through  the  middle  of  the  ground  and  giving  one-half  of 
the  claim  to  one  company  and  one-haft  to  the  other. 

Finally,  without  any  litigation  whatever,  the  surface  boundaries 
of  these  tour  properties  were  adjusted  to  tne  satisfaction  of  every- 
body. Development  continued  on  the  ore,  and  it  was  soon  found 
that  in  two  or  three  cases  the  body  of  ore  extended  across  the 
boundaries,  so  that  the  same  mass  of  ore  was  partly  within  the 
ground  of  one  company  and  partly  within  the  groimd  of  the  other 
company.  There  were  murmurs  in  the  air  of  invoking  the  law  of 
extra-lateral  rights.  One  of  the  most  noted  mining  lawyers  in  the 
country  advised  his  clients  that  he  thought  such  a  thing  was  imde- 
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sirable,  that  it  would  lead  to  fruitless  litigation^  and  that  he  doubted 
whether  either  side  could  prove  an  apex  or  enforce  extra-lateral 
ri^ts. 

These  four  companies  then  finally  got  together,  and  by  a  series  of 
legal  documents  orawn  by  the  various  attorneys  agreed  that  they 
would  respect  vertical  boundaries  in  mining  their  ore ;  in  other  words, 
that  the  same  law  which  is  applicable  in  Michigan  as  to  iron  and 
copper  would  apply  in  Arizona.  This  agreement  was  made  at  least 
four  or  five  years  ago.  Further  than  that,  between  two  of  the  com- 
panies agreements  have  been  made  as  to  the  exact  method  of  mining 
the  ore  upon  the  boundary  to  their  mutual  advantage,  so  that  the 
one  getting  there  first  would  be  able  to  take  out  his  ore  and  yet  not 
damage  that  of  his  neighbor. 

This  is  a  simple  statement  of  what  has  occurred.  I  shall  throw 
upon  the  screen  some  slides  which  show  the  enlarged  surface  map 
and  will  also  show  the  various  plans  of  the  main  ore  body  of 
the  Miami  Copper  Co.,  showing  that  it  would  be  physically  and 
practically  impossible  to  apply  to  it  the  law  of  the  apex.  I  will 
also  show  you  some  views  of  the  open  pits  of  some  of  the  larger 
so-called  porphyry  coppers,  which  are  mined  bv  steam  shovels,  and  it 
will  be  Obvious  to  you  that  properties  of  this  kind  could  not  be  eco- 
nomically operated  under  the  law  of  the  apex. 

You  will  observe  on  the  lafge  may  that  the  eastern  or  right- 
hand  side  of  the  Miami  Copper  Co.  holdings  is  not  covered  by 
mining  claims.  This  was  taken  up  by  us  to  give  us  the  necessary 
ground  upon  which  to  locate  a  concentrator  and  power  plant,  and 
to  pile  our  tailing.  This  was  nonmineral  land  and,  although  cov- 
ered with  sagebrush,  was  within  a  forest  reserve.  One  of  the  last 
acts  of  Gifford  Pinchot,  I  believe  at  the  very  time  that  the  cabinet 
was  discussing  his  dismissal,  was  to  have  an  order  issued  eliminating 
this  land  from  the  forest  reserve  so  that  we  could  acquire  title  to  it. 

(Mr.  Channing  here  gave  a  stereopticon  exhibition  of  the  territory 
referred  to.) 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Channing  has  ffiven  us  a  very  interesting 
exhibition  of  the  weakness  of  the  law  of  the  apex.  He  is  one  of  our 
most  distinguished  mining  engineers,  as  you  Know,  although,  until 
he  spoke  of  his  close  association  with  Gifford  Pinchot,  I  was  not 
aware  of  the  fact  that  he  had  obtained  his  progressiveness  from  that 
side  of  the  house.  He  certainly  has  led  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  in  disposing  of  the  law  of  the  apex  by  succeeding  in 
the  adoption  of  a  mutual  agreement  to  abandon  the  law. 

Mr.  WiNCHELL.  I  should  like  to  call  attention  to  the  working  out 
of  the  apex  law  as  illustrated  bv  actual  conditions  in  the  Coeur 
d'Alene  district,  in  Idaho.  Sketch  No.  1,  prepared  by  Mr.  Fred  T. 
Greene,  of  Butte,  illustrates  the  difficulty  of  operatinjg  in  that  camp 
under  the  rights  as  they  have  been  established  by  decisions  of  the 
courts.  You  will  note,  for  instance,  the  extra-lateral  rights  of  the 
Tyler  claim.  This  claim  contains  the  outcrop  or  apex  of  a  vein 
which,  as  established  by  the  courts  in  accord  with  the  testimony  of 
geologists,  consists  for  the  most  part  of  absolutely  barren  and  unmin- 
eralized  quartzite.  It  has  a  definite  footwall,  but  its  hanging-wall 
boundary  is  irregular  and  has  teeth  more  prolonged  than  any  cross- 
cut saw  in  proportion  to  its  width.  The  vein  is  therefore  at  some 
places  narrow  and  at  other  points  more  than  500  feet  wide.    This 
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vein  belongs  to  the  Tyler  between  the  planes  of  its  end  lines  down  to 
the  point  where  is  encountered  the  side  end  line  of  the  senior  Last 
Chance  claim.  The  apex  of  the  vein  crosses  both  side  lines  of  the 
Last  Chance  claim,  wnich  therefore  become  end  lines.  Hence  the 
Last  Chance  has  rights  prior  to  the  Tyler,  but  gives  way  in  its  turn 
to  the  still  older  Sunker  Hill  location^  which  has  a  clean  sweep 
through  them  all  in  the  direction  of  its  side  end  lines.  You  see  how 
the  TVler  working  down  from  surface  on  the  dip  jumps  over  (or 
under)  the  Last  Chance,  the  Emma,  the  Stemwinder,  and  the  Bunker 
Hill  and  again  resumes  its  extra-lateral  rights  on  dip  below  that 
territory,  haying  no  right  to  follow  through  those  claims  except  by 
keeping  within  uie  vein,  but  having  right  of  way  so  long  as  no  ore  is 
extracted. . 

The  Stemwinder,  in  turn,  has  a  small  triangle,  gives  way  to  the 
older  Last  Chance,  and  loses  a  little  by  sidewipmg  to  the  San  Carlos 
and  Viola. 


In  sketch  No.  2,  also  by  Mr.  Greene,  we  have  another  interesting 
situation.  The  San  Carlos  and  Viola  are  so  located  that  the  side  line 
between  them  bisects  the  apex  or  outcrop  of  the  vein.  There  was  a 
lawsuit  over  that  situation,  as  over  all  of  these  claims;  and  the 
Supreme  Court  decided  that  in  such  a  case  the  senior  location  takes 
all  of  the  vein  beneath  the  surface.  Of  course  the  senior  has  no  right 
upon  the  junior  claims'  surface ;  but  10  inches  below  the  surface,  or 
any  distance  at  all,  the  senior  owns  all  of  the  vein  downward  within 
the  planes  of  its  end  lines.  And  the  junior,  whose  end  lines  were 
located  in  a  different  direction,  had  extralateral  rights  after  those 
of  the  senior  have  been  exhausted. 

A  third  claim,  the  Lincoln,  was  located  for  the  purpose  of  acquir- 
ing riffhts  on  the  dip,  which  did  not  belong  to  either  the  Viola  or 
San  Carlos;  and  if  the  sketch  were  continued  to  greater  depth  we 
should  see  how  two  more  segments  exist — one  east  and  the  other 
west  of  the  Republican  claim — ^not  covered  by  any  one  of  these 
three  claims. 

Other  complications  exist,  as  shown  by  the  large  colored  map  on 
the  wall,  an  examination  of  which  will  snow  the  difficulties  of  prac- 
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tical  inining  in  a  district  where  the  claims  overlap  each  other,  with 
end  lines  running  to  all  points  of  the  compass,  and  where  the  veins 
have  comparatively  flat  dips. 


The.  Chairman.  The  committee  on  resolutions  now  reports  that  it 
wishes  to  recommend  the  following  resolutions: 

1.  The  mining  law  of  the  United  States  should  be  revised,  not  piecemeal,  but 
thoroughly,  so  as  to  coordinate  and  harmonize  its  various  provisions. 

2.  For  the  purpose  of  giving  the  fullest  consideration  to  the  needs  of  every 
branch  of  the  mining  industry  and  every  section  of  the  country  as  affected  by 
the  mineral-land  laws  of  the  United  States,  it  is  desirable  that  a  Government 
commission  be  created  by  act  of  Congress,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  investigate 
by  every  proper  means  the  questions  and  interests  here  referred  to,  and  to  make 
recommendations  as  to  a  basis  for  the  proposed  mining-law  revision. 

8.  That,  in  order  to  represent  the  classes  Of  men  whose  interests  will  be 
affected,  the  proposed  commission  should  consist  of  five  members:  One  r^re- 
senting  the  legal  profession,  one  representing  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
and  three  men  actively  interested  and  experienced  in  mining  and  the  acquisition 
and  handling  of  mineral  lands. 

4.  That  this  commission  shaU  be  selected  and  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

5.  That  this  conference  believes  that  the  services  of  such  a  commission  are 
deserving  of  compensation,  as  well  as  reimbursement  for  all  necessary  expenses, 
but  is  more  concerned  with  the  actual  establishment  of  the  commission  and  its 
character  than  with  the  question  of  emolument,  and  will  gladly  see  the  work 
done  through  an  honorary  commission  if  Congress  deems  it  advisable. 

6.  That  this  conference  expresses  itself  in  favor  of  the  creation  of  a  perma- 
nent committee  on  mining-law  revision,  such  committee  to  consist  of  five  mem- 
bers from  the  Mining  and  Metallurgical  Society  of  America,  five  ftom  the 
American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  and  five  from  the  American  Mining 
Congress,  and  be  appointed  by  these  organizations.  Such  conunittee  to  have 
the  power  to  select  its  own  chairman  and  secretary,  and  to  add  to  Its  membership 
not  to  exceed  10  additional  mining  men  or  others  interested  In  the  subject  for 
which  the  committee  is  created.  The  work  of  this  committee  shall  be  to  further 
the  Interests  of  the  mining  Industry  through  congressional  action  In  accordance 
with  the  resolutions  adopted  at  this  conference;  and  Its  Joint  report  shall  be 
presented  to  each  of  the  societies  formally  represented  In  its  composition 
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The  Chairman.  If  it  is  a^eeable  to  the  delegates,  we  will  consider 
the  resolutions  in  order,  and,  if  we  have  unanimous  consent,  we  will 
couple  No.  1  with  No.  2.  (After  a  pause.)  There  being  no  objecti<Hi, 
they  will  be  so  considered. 

Mr.  WiNCHBiiL.  I  move  the  adoption  of  Nos.  1  and  2  on  behalf  of 
the  committee  on  resolutions.    (The  motion  was  duly  seconded.) 

Mr.  ToLMAN.  Does  the  second  resolution  contemplate  the  omission 
of  coal  and  oil  lands  or  their  inclusion? 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  that  either  alternative  is  contem- 
plated. The  resolution  is  quite  broad :  "  It  is  desirable  that  a  com- 
mission be  created."  The  resolution  does  not  qualify  the  subject  at  all. 

Mr.  Inoalls.  I  think  you  do  not  quite  get  Mr.  Tolman's  idea.  If 
I  gather  correctly  he  inquires  whether  this  resolution  is  intended  to 
cover  all  classes  of  mineral  deposits,  including  coal,  oil,  gas,  and 
salines,  or  whether  the  committee  intends  to  introduce  some  subse- 
quent resolution  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  Winchell.  The  committee  has  no  resolution  to  present  upon 
that  subject.  It  had  been  the  desire  of  the  mining  profession,  as 
expressed  in  correspondence  during  the  past  several  years,  as  well  as 
in  meetings  and  by  resolutions,  to  have  the  whole  question  investi- 
gated. It  appears  that  at  the  last  session  of  Congress  a  bill  was 
introduced  in  the  Senate  limiting  the  scope  of  the  commission's 
labors  to  the  metalliferous  mines.  This  limitation  was  stricken  out 
by  the  Senate  and  a  bill  was  passed  without  that  limitation.^  A  bill 
was  then  introduced  in  the  House,  without  such  a  limitation,  but 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  the  limi- 
tation was  inserted  and  the  bill  was  recommended  for  passage,  re^ 
stricting  the  commission  to  investi^tion  of  the  metal-mining  laws. 

It  is  not  certain  that  Congress  will  pass  the  recent  bill  and  it  is 
not  certain  just  what  Congress  will  do  as  to  permitting  this  ccwm- 
mission  to  cover  the  whole  field  of  minerals  and  oils.  Tne  commit- 
tee, therefore,  to  whom  this  question  was  referred  did  not  feel  like 
making  any  recommendations,  but  simply  suggested  a  commission 
to  consider  the  whole  subject ;  then,  if  its  activities  were  limited  by 
the  passage  of  a  leasing  bill  or  by  the  specific  wording  of  an  act  of 
Congress,  the  committee  would  have  to  accept  such  action  as  final. 

(After  some  slight  amendments  in  the  wording  of  the  resolution 
the  motion  was  carried.) 

The  Chairman.  The  question  now  before  the  meeting  is  on  reso- 
lution No.  3.  The  chairman  of  the  committee  on  resolutions  will 
please  read  it. 

Mr.  Winchell  (after  reading  resolution  No.  8).  We  sought,  by 
this  provision,  to  make  it  possible  for  the  great  prospecting  class 
to  be  represented,  those  wno  are  "interested  and  experienced  in 
mining  and  the  acquisition  and  handling  of  mineral  lands." 

Mr.  Macbeth.  Coming  from  a  State  m  which  the  rights  of  the 
citizens  have  practically  been  taken  over  by  the  Federal  (lovemment, 
I  desire  to  protest,  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  Idaho,  against  permit- 
ting any  Government  officials  to  nave  anything  to  do  with  the 
revision  of  our  mining  laws.  As  the  matter  stands  to-day,  we  are 
practically  wards  of  the  Government.  We  are  denied  the  rights  of 
citizenship  which  you  men,  who  live  in  other  sections  of  the  country, 
enjoy.  From  day  to  day  we  are  encroached  upon.  We  do  not  wish, 
in  the  revision  of  our  mining  laws,  to  allow  anyone  connected  with 
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any  department  of  the  Government  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
question.  I  move  to  strike  out  that  portion  of  tibe  resolution  relating 
to  a  representative  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  Channing.  I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  from  Idaho  realizes 
that  conditions  in  the  United  States  are  changing.  Instead  of  being 
a  country  where  individualism  is  rampant,  as  was  the  idea  50  or  100 
years  ago,  we  are  slowly  becoming  a  aiore  civilized  country,  much 
more  interdependent,  and  with  a  tendency  toward — I  will  not  say 
socialism,  but  perhaps  collectivism — ^where  we  have  to  consider  the 
duties  that  we  owe  to  our  fellowman. 

Now,  although  I  have  benefited  professionally,  personally,  and 
financially  by  our  very  liberal  mining  laws,  I  am  not  prepared  to 
say  that  in  the  future  the  United  States  should  not  conserve  its 
resources  a  little  more  than  it  has  done.  It  does  seem  to  me  that  it  is 
possible  that  the  prospector,  or  the  mine  promotor  or  investor,  may  b© 

Sitting  a  little  too  much  when  he  takes  20  acres  of  land,  covering  a 
rge  mineral  deposit,  and  pays  the  Government  only  $5  an  acre 
for  it. 

The  gentleman  must  consider  that  conditions  are  changing,  and 
perhaps  the  people  of  the  United  States  will  not  tolerate  the  old  con- 
ditions in  the  future.  I  believe  that  if  anvone  can  understand  that, 
or  see  the  trend  of  modem  thought,  it  will  be  a  member  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior;  I  therefore  think  that  it  is  eminently 
proper  for  a  member  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  be  a 
member  of  this  commission. 

Mr.  Macbeth.  Possibly  Mr.  Channing  and  you  gentlemen  do  not 
understand  that  62  per  cent  of  the  area  of  Idaho  has  been  taken  from 
us.  We  have  nothing  left  in  that  State  but  a  narrow  fringe  along 
the  shores  of  our  rivers;  that  is  all. 

By  the  time  I  return  to  my  home,  I  shall  have  traveled  6,000  miles 
to  present  our  view  to  you,  and  to  tell  you  precisely  how  we  feel 
about  this.  We  know  that  you  are  with  us,  but  for  reasons,  possibly 
similar  to  those  expressed  by  Mr.  Channing,  you  do  not  like  to  de- 
clare yourselves.  But  I  wish  to  inform  you  that  a  movement  has 
been  started  in  Idaho;  attorneys  are  now  engaged  in  preparing 
papers  to  contest  the  right  of  the  Federal  Government  to  every  foot 
of  land  it  holds.  We  propose  to  take  the  case  right  through  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  to  ascertain  whether  the 
Federal  Government  can  rightfully  enter  Idaho  and  assert  owner- 
ship of  the  tributaries  of  our  navigable  streams.  We  are  bound  hand 
and  foot.  For  that  reason,  I  came  here  to  enter  our  protest  before 
this  conference.  And  we  do  question,  in  view  of  the  existing  condi- 
tions, the  propriety  of  allowing  an  official  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  handle  any  matter  connected  with  the  revision  of  our  mining  laws. 
We  have  suffered  too  much. 

Mr.  KiRBY.  I  am  very  sorry  that  a  question  of  Government  reserva- 
tions in  the  West  should  have  created  so  much  feeling.  I  under- 
stand the  conditions  because  I  have  been  right  there.  I  am  very 
sorrv  that  this  question  should  have  come  up  in  connection  with  these 
resolutions,  because  I  confess  I  can  not  see  that  it  has  any  practical 
connection  with  the  matter  in  hand.  I  sympathize  very  deeply  with 
our  friends  from  Idaho.  I  know  just  how  they  feel,  but  it  seems  to 
me  that  their  ffrievance  has  nothing  to  do  witn  tiiis  question.  I  am 
sure  they  would  not,  merely  as  a  matter  of  feeling,  wish  to  exclude 
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somebody  because  he  happened  to  have  the  brand  of  the  Government 
official  upon  him. 

At  all  hearings  of  this  proposed  commission  some  Government 
representatives  will  be  present,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  will  be 
representatives  from  the  Interior  Department,  because  this  is  the 
business  of  that  department  We  should  not  forget  that  we  are  not 
the  Government.  We  are  trying  to  lay  out  a  practical  program,  one 
which  is  most  likely  to  be  enacted.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  Federal 
mining  law  revision,  no  revision  of  any  kind  will  be  enacted  without 
the  approval  of  the  Interior  Department.  It  is  the  Government  that 
is  gomg  to  permit  this  revision.  We  are  not  going  to  revise  the  law ; 
Congress  is  going  to  do  it;  and  whether  we  like  it  or  not  it  is  the 
Government  above  us  which  controls  the  situation.  So  then,  when 
this  committee  inserted  that  provision  to  which  objection  has  been 
raised,  it  suggested  only  what  was  sure  to  occur,  a  Government  official 
will  inevitably  be  placed  on  that  commission;  also,  whether  we  like 
it  or  not,  he  will  come  from  the  Interior  Department.  We  have 
simply  recognized  a  part  of  the  necessary  machmery  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  gentleman's  objection  has  nothing 
to  do  with  this  question.  I  am  sorry  that  this  animus  has  been 
injected,  because  it  brings  in  an  entirely  irrelevant  issue,  [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr.  Boss,  of  Washington.  I  feel  compelled  to  make  a  few  remarks 
by  Mr.  Macbeth's  calling  upon  me  to  follow.  I  am  very  glad  Mr. 
Kirby  spoke  as  he  did,  because  he  gives  my  views  exactly  on  this . 
subject.  I  know  it  is  very  difficult  for  eastern  men,  who  do  not  visit 
us  in  the  West,  to  understand  the  extreme  bitterness  that  exists  out 
there  on  the  question  raised  by  Mr,  Macbeth.  It  is  very  bitter, 
indeed.  But  that  is  not  germane  to  the  subject  imder  discussion 
to-day.  If  it  were  a  question  of  conservatism,  I,  as  representative 
of  a  section  of  the  Northwest,  would  probably  have  to  stand  with 
Mr.  Macbeth ;  but  as  to  these  resolutions  and  the  constitution  of  the 
proposed  commission,  I  must  say  that  my  feeling  have  been  ex- 
pressed by  Mr.  Kirby,  and  I  hope  Mr.  Macbeth  will  understand  it 
that  w^. 

Mr.  Teller,  of  South  Dakota.  I  take  pleasure  in  saying  to  Mr. 
Macbeth  that  I  am  very  glad  to  find  myself,  to  a  certain  extent,  in 
accord  with  him  in  the  sentiments  that  he  expressed  as  to  our  feel- 
ing in  the  West  toward  a  great  many  of  the  departmental  rules  and 
regulations.  I  think  I  feel  just  about  like  every  mining  man  in 
the  West  who  has  had  the  experience  of  an  amateur  expert  coming 
out  and  telling  him  whether  he  has  cf  right  to  establish  a  mining 
claim  or  not;  whether  he  has  done  enough  work  on  it;  whether  he 
has  found  a  mine,  or  whether  he  has  not  found  a  mine.  I  feel 
sympathy  for  the  suggestion  made  by  Mr.  Macbeth,  but  I  think  the 
last  two  speakers  have  voiced  the  proper  view,  that  this  is  not  a 
fitting  time  or  occasion  for  threshing  out  that  proposition. 

I  have  this  suggestion  to  make,  which  I  trust  will  appeal  to  Mr. 
Macbeth.  This  matter  is  bound  to  come  before  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  eventually.  The  President  will  not  submit  it  to  Con- 
gress without  the  recommendation  of  the  department.  Therefore 
it  seems  to  me  a  good  plan  to  have  this  one  governmental  repre- 
sentative on  the  commission.  The  other  four  members  should  natu- 
rally be  western  men  familiar  with  mining  conditions.    If  the  four 
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men  understand  their  business  and  yet  are  unable  to  convince  the 
fifth,  it  will  be  because  they  have  a  very  poor  case. 

(The  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Macbeth  was  put  by  the  Chair 
and  was  not  carried.  Resolution  No.  8,  in  orijginal  form,  was  there- 
upon put  to  vote  and  was  carried.  Besolutions  Nos.  4,  6,  and  6. 
dulv  seconded,  were  separately  put  to  vote  and  were  all  adopted 
without  debate.    The  meeting  then  adjourned  until  8.30  p.  m.) 

EVENING  SESSION. 

The  meeting  reconvened  at  8.30  p.  m.,  Mr.  W.  R.  Ingalls  presiding. 

The  Chairman.  The  secretary  has  been  in  receii)t  of  numerous 
communications  from  perscms  prominent  in  the  mining  industry, 
with  whom  he  has  communicated  previous  to  this  meeting-  Many 
of  these  communications  are  of  peculiar  interest.  I  will  ask  the 
secretary  to  read  some  of  them. 

Mr.  oharpless  then  read  the  following  telegrams: 

Regret  exceedingly  I  can  not  be  present  to  assist  in  tbe  valuable  service 
you  are  rendering  to  the  mining  int^ests  of  the  country.  I  send  you  best 
wishes  for  success. 

John  Hayes  Hammond. 

The  necessity  for  a  revision  and  simplification  of  existing  mining  laws  is 
everywhere  recognized.  I  trust  that  the  conference  of  mining  men  to  be  held 
at  Washington,  Deceml)er  16,  may  take  stej^  that  wUl  result  in  success  for 
a  movement  so  commendable. 

S.  V.  Stewabt, 
Oovemar  of  Montana, 

I  regret  my  inability  to  be  present  to-day.  I  am  a  firm  believer  in  the  work 
you  are  doing  and  trust  that  your  labors  will  be  crowned  with  success. 

B.  B.  Thaykb. 

Since  the  present  status  of  the  mining  laws  of  the  United  States  seems  to 
be  a  source  of  wide  dissatisfaction,  I  feel  that  a  wise  revision  during  the 
present  session  of  Congress  would  be  desirable,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
the  provision  relative  to  mining  and  mineral  lands  more  fully  serve  present- 
day  needs. 

George  W.  P.  Hunt, 
Oovemor  of  Arizona, 

I  regret  exceedingly  that  it  has  been  impossible  for  me  to  arrange  to  atteid 
myself  or  send  a  suitable  representative  to  attend  your  conference  called  for 
the  purpose  of  initiating  a  concerted  movement  toward  the  revision  for  better- 
ment of  existing  mining  laws.  I  am  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  this  move- 
ment, as  are  my  associates  in  the  mining  business,  and  I  earnestly  hope  that 
your  efforts  may  meet  with  success. 

D.  O.  Jaokung. 

Revision  is  needed.  The  radical  effect  of  the  United  States  mining  law  is 
that  it  is  productive  of  uncertainty  in  titles.  Uncertainty  as  to  rights  to  veins 
or  ore  bodies  is  essentially  similar  to  uncertainty  of  titles.  The  law  of  the 
apex  is  admirable  in  theory,  but  in  practice  it  ofttimes  is  a  delusion  and  a 
snare.  It  is  true  that  much  of  the  trouble  and  litigation  has  been  due  to  the 
shortsightedness  or  excessive  optimism  of  promoters  or  directors,  in  failing  to 
protect  themselves  by  the  acquisition  of  sufficient  surface  ground,  which  they 
would  have  had  to  acquire  under  the  common  law,  and  in  trusting  too  Im- 
plicitly to  the  law  of  the  apex.  Many  of  these  troubles  are  Inevitable  and  can 
only  be  prevented  for  the  future  by  a  change  in  the  law.  Uncertainty  likewise 
exists  in  the  tenure  of  unpatented  locations  because  of  the  absence  of  admin- 
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istratiye  proYisions  by  which  location  rights  can  be  made  definite  from  the 
start  and  be  protected  against  conflicting  claims.  Some  such  provision  should 
be  made,  conditioned,  of  course,  on  the  performance  of  annual  labor,  but  it 
should  not  entail  any  burdensome  expense. .  Care  must  be  taken  that  the 
individual  prospector  and  the  grubstake  man  be  not  shut  out  The  mining  cus- 
toms and  the  statutes  had  in  view  the  keeping  open  of  the  field  of  opportunity 
to  the  greatest  number.  The  same  spirit  should  obtain  in  the  revision.  Your 
public  spirited  labors  are  deserving  of  success. 

Wm.  Scaixon. 

Begret  my  inability  to  be  with  you  and  help  forward  the  good  work  of 
revising  the  mining  laws.    Our  people  on  the  Pacific  Coast  are  keenly  interested. 

T.  A.  RiCKABD. 

I  regret  very  much  that  I  shall  be  unable  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  various 
mining  societies  and  organizations  in  Washington  on  DecMsmber  16.  I  wish, 
however,  to  express  my  deep  interest  and  to  state  my  conviction  that  the 
mining  laws  of  the  United  States  should  be  thoroughly  investigated  and  revised, 
especially  the  apex  law;  and  I  believe  the  subject  would  be  most  intelligently 
handled  by  a  Government  commission  consisting  of  men  familiar  with  the 
mining  profession. 

J.  E.   SrXTBB, 

Vice  PreHderU  of  the  Tanopah  Mining  Co.  of  Nevada, 

I  trust  your  organization  will  be  able  to  infiuence  Congress  to  revise  the 
mining  laws  of  the  country,  more  especially  with  reference  to  apex  laws,  which 
have  operated  very  unjustly  and  disastrously  in  this  district  Last  winter 
a  claim  that  had  never  produced  a  pound  of  pay  ore  apexed  a  number  of  pro- 
ducing properties  a  half  mile  and  more  distant,  and  put  a  lasting  blight  upon 
the  Goldfield  district,  which  has  produced  ninety  millions  and  was  just  begin- 
ning to  experience  much  greater  mining  activity.  After  the  claim  in  question 
exacted  tribute  of  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  million  dollars  it  closed  down,  the 
claim  itself  being  worthless  for  ore.  Such  iniquities  have  killed  many  a  good 
mining  district 

Chasues  S.  Sfbaotte, 
President  Jumbo  Extension  Mining  Co. ' 

1  believe  it  is  high  time  that  the  mining  laws  of  the  United  States  should  be 
thoroughly  examined  with  a  view  to  such  amendments  as  a  long  experience  in 
the  mining  sections  of  the  country  render  expedient  and  necessary.  The  ap- 
pointment of  a  competent  commission  to  prepare  needed  amendments  to  the 
mining  law  code  would  appear  to  be  the  moat  feasible  and  practical  method 
of  reaching  the  desired  results. 

Lee  Mantle. 

I  heartily  approve  your  action  in  petitioning  Congress  to  revise  the  mining 
laws  of  the  country  and  I  earnestly  hope  that  the  much  needed  remedial  legis- 
lation will  result. 

R.  Chesteb  Txtbneb, 
Vice  President  and  Mgr.  Brunswick  Consolidated  Gold  Mining  Co, 

Thorough  revision  of  our  mining  laws  urgently  needed.  In  my  opinion  it  can 
best  be  done  by  commission  of  engineers  and  mining  men  f6r  such  are  better 
qualified  to  determine  character  and  practicability  of  changes  proposed.  Legal 
phases  of  subject  could  be  afterward  worked  out  by  counsel  employed  for 
purpose.    Regret  I  can  not  attend  meeting. 

P.  L.  Gabbison. 

The  West  End  Consolidated  Mining  Co.  is  strongly  in  favor  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  investigating  committee  to  draft  a  new  mineral  land  law  as  expressed 
in  resolutlo'ns  of  the  Mining  and  Metallurgical  Society. 

J.  W.  Chandleb. 

The  miners  of  Idaho  hope  that  you  may  be  successful  in  getting  the  United 
States  Congress  to  act  favorably  upon  your  requests  respecting  a  revision  of 
the  mining  laws. 

iBviNQ  E.  Rockwell. 

Ten  chambers  of  commerce  have  written  letters  approving  the 
plans  of  the  convention  and  have  appointed  delegates  to  attend. 
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About  800  letters  were  received  by  the  secretary,  and  more  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  mining  law,  from  prospectors,  oper- 
ators, and  mining  companies,  wishing  the  society  success  in  its 
undertaking,  and  approving  of  its  plans.  Fifteen  letters  were  re- 
ceived favoring  the  present  apex  law,  but  objecting  to  other  features 
in  the  existing  statutes.'  Only  three  letters  have  been  received  advis- 
ingthat  no  aUerations  be  made. 

The  Chairman.  The  unanimity  with  which  persons  engaged  in 
the  mining  industry  express  the  opinion  that  our  mining  laws  should 
be  revised  is  certainly  verv  important.  Hundreds  express  them- 
selves to  that  effect;  15  only  are  in  dissent.  In  planning  for  this 
meeting  we  concfeived  that  it  would  be  interesting,  instructive,  and 
illuminating  to  present  reasons  verbally  and  graphically  why,  in 
several  important  respects,  we  are  sure  that  the  mming  laws  ought 
to  be  revised.  In  planning  for  this  presentation  we  naturally  turned 
to  the  gentleman,  than  whom  no  one  in  this  land  has  made  a 
deeper  ^udy  of  the  subject  in  all  of  its  phases,  than  whom  there  is 
no  one  more  expert  upon  it.  I  have  great  pleasure  in  introducing  to 
you,  Mr.  Horace  V.  Winchell. 

Horace  V.  Winchell.  Although  the  era  in  which  we  are  living 
is  often  called  the  age  of  steel,  it  might  be  more  appropriately  styled 
the  age  of  all  metals.  Progressing  step  by  step  from  the  stone  age 
and  the  bronze  age  to  the  present  time,  civilization  has  advanced  to  a 
stage  in  which  nearly  all  of  the  metals  are  useful  and  necessary.  Its 
organization  is  so  complex  and  the  art  of  metallurgy  so  advanced 
that  special  uses  in  increasing  and  practically  unlimited  number  are 
found  for  the  various  products  of  the  earth.  Always  dependent 
upon  the  two  fimdamental  industries,  agriculture  and  mining,  man- 
kind to-dav  is  more  vitally  concerned  than  ever  with  the  production 
and  use  of  food  and  of  the  minerals  used  in  the  arts.  A  nation's 
prosperity  and  success  depend  upon  the  ability  to  furnish  from  its 
own  resources  first,  whatever  food  is  needed  to  sustain  life,  and 
second,  the  materials  required  in  manufacturing  articles  used  in 
commerce  and  the  arts. 

Since  the  power  and  relative  standing  of  nations  wax  and  wane 
with  their  control  of  necessary  minerals,  it  has  been  commonly 
observed  by  historians  that  many  of  the  wars  of  history  have  been 
occasioned  oy  a  desire  on  the  part  of  one  country  or  people  to  possess 
jpines  situated  in  the  territory  of  another.  Thus  it  has  been  pointed 
out  by  Hoover  (Agricola)  that  Jason  and  the  Argonauts  in  their 
search  for  the  golden  fleece  were  nothing  but  placer  miners,  the  gold 
that  they  sought  being  in  the  sands  of  eastern  rivers;  the  mines  of 
Laurium  oft^a  furnished  the  sinews  of  war  for  the  Greeks;  the  con- 
test for  supremacy  between  the  Romans  and  the  Carthaginians  was 
founded  in  large  measure  upon  the  desire  of  the  Eomans  to  acquire 
the  mining  interests  of  the  people  of  Carthage.  After  the  Romans 
gained  possession  of  the  mines  of  Rio  Tinto  uiey  made  war  in  Gaul 
to  capture  slaves  for  working  the  mines.  In  more  recent  times,  we 
recall  the  conquest  by  the  Spaniards  of  Peru  and  Mexico  in  the 
search  for  golden  treasures,  the  struggle  between  the  Swedes  and 
other  people  of  northern  Europe  over  the  possession  of  the  great 
Fahlun  copper  mine,  which  was  called  by  Gustavus  Adolphus  the 
"Treasury  house  of  Sweden'';  the  conquest  by  the  Germans  of  the 
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iron  ore  and  coal  fields  of  Lorraine;  the  struggle  in  the  Boer  War 
over  the  control  of  the  Transvaal  gold  mines;  the  conquest  by  the 
French  of  Tunis  and  Algeria,  with  their  rich  deposits  of  iron  ore 
and  phosphates;  and  the  still  more  recent  invasion  and  capture  of  the 
principal  mining  and  smelting  districts  of  Belgium.  Indeed,  from 
the  very  earliest  days,  domimon  over  minerals  has  been  a  prime 
desideratum  of  man.  Our  stone-age  ancestor  quarried  the  rock  from 
-which  to  shape  his  weapon ;  tribal  communities  located  their  habita- 
tions near  the  deposits  suitable  for  such  purpose ;  and  many  an  un- 
recorded contest  was  fought  to  a  sanguinary  conclusion  between  those 
in  possession  and  those  who  came  from  afar  to  renew  their  stock  of 
arrow  points,  red  pipestones  for  pipes,  and  native  copper  for  domestic 
utensils  or  spear  tips.  Miners  operated  before  Tubal  Cain  had  use 
foi*  a  forge  and  before  Solomon  and  Croesus  could  accumulate  their 
treasures.  The  geographical  distribution  of  the  human  race  has  from 
the  very  earliest  times  depended  on  that  of  easily  won  mineral  de- 
posits, and  relative  stability  and  tribal  or  national  supremacy  has 
been  conditioned  by  the  ability  to  retain  and  use  them  most  ex- 
tensively. 

The  standing  of  the  United  States  among  nati(ms  is  due  as  much 
to  its  large  prSiuction  and  consumption  of  metals  and  ores  as  to  its 
climate,  its  soil,  or  the  character  of  its  population.  No  subject  there- 
fore can  be  of  greater  importance  and  interest  to  its  people  and  its 
law-making  assemblies  than  the  conservation  and  proper  encourage- 
ment of  the  mining  industry.  The  magnitude  ana  comparative  im- 
portance of  this  industry  are  appreciated  by  many,  but  the  mining 
man  of  wide  travel  and  experience  has  perhaps  better  opportunity  to 
observe  examples  of  the  backwardness  and  relatively  low  standing  of 
those  countries  which  are  of  inferior  rank  as  mineral  producers.  It 
is  easy  to  point  to  large  and  perhaps  densely  populated  lands  in  which 
the  state  of  civilization  is  retarded,  whose  industries  are  languishing, 
whose  national  existence  depends  chiefly  upon  manufacturing  prod- 
ucts, the  raw  materials  for  which  are  derived  outside  of  their  borders, 
or  whose  industry,  because  of  the  lack  of  mineral  wealth,  is  chiefly 
agricultural.  Such  countries  stand  upon  one  leg  only.  The  United 
States,  with  its  unparalleled  mineral  resources,  its  geographical  posi- 
tion in  a  temperate  zone,  and  its  broad  fields  adapted  to  agriculture, 
stands  firmly  upon  two  legs  and  both  should  be  equally  cared  for  in 
order  to  promote  the  fullest  and  most  rounded  development.  If 
either  leg  be  injured  or  neglected  the  national  existence  i^  crippled. 

In  our  country  the  industry  of  agriculture  is  encouraged  and  pro- 
tected by  statutory  enactment,  and  by  the  intelligent  and  solicitous 
attention  of  the  people,  but  the  mining  industry  is  looked  upon  as 
something  which  does  not  require  attention,  something  which  will 
take  care  of  itself  and  is  supposed  to  be  largely  in  the  hands  of  a 
small  group  of  plutocrats  who  are  rather  to  be  curbed  than  encour- 
aged. That  this  is  not  a  true  estimate,  and  that  the  industry  of 
mining  and  metallurgy,  although  a  vital  part  of  our  national  econ- 
omy, is  on  the  decline  and  deserving  of  the  most  Careful  attention 
from  our  National  and  State  legislatures,  is  clearly  indicated  by  the 
following  statements  from  the  report  submitted  on  May  20,  1914,  to 
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the  Sixty-third  Congress  by  the  House  Committee  on  Mines  and 
Mining: 

That  the  mining  industries  of  the  country,  and  especially  the  metal-making 
industries  in  our  public-land  States,  are  not  keeping  pace  with  the  normal  de- 
velopment of  the  country  is  clearly  shown  by  the  following  data : 

In  the  population  of  the  public-land  States  west  of  the  Mississippi  and  Mis- 
souri Rivers  there  was  an  increase  from  14,800,000  in  1000  to  19,600,000  in  1910, 
or  S2  per  cent. 

The  agricultural  crops  of  the  public-land  States  had  a  valuation  in  1900  of 
$921,000,000,  and  a  valuation  in  1910  of  $1,950,000,000,  an  increase  of  112  per 
cent. 

During  similar  periods  the  average  annual  valuation  of  all  the  mineral  prod- 
ucts in  the  public-land  States  increased  from  $287,000,000  during  the  period  of 
1901-1905  to  an  average  annual  valuation  of  $858,000,000  during  the  period  from 
1900-1910,  an  increase  of  less  than  25  per  cent ;  whereas  the  production  of  the 
precious  metals  in  the  public-land  States  decreased  from  an  annual  average 
valuation  of  $136,000,000  during  the  earlier  period  (1901-1905)  to  an  average 
annual  valuation  of  $127,000,000  during  the  latter  period  (1906-1910),  a  decrease 
of  nearly  7  per  cent 

No  better  illustration  could  be  given  of  the  contrast  in  the  treatment  of  these 
two  great  national  industries  than  the  fact  that  in  spite  of  this  lagging  behind 
in  the  mining  industry  during  this  10-year  period  the  National  Oovemment  ex- 
pended for  the  reclamation  of  agricultural  lands  in  these  public-land  States  not 
only  all  of  the  money  received  from  the  sale  of  public  lands  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses, but  also  nearly  $7,000,000  received  from  the  sale  of  mineral  lands  in  these 
States. 

The  reduction  in  the  number  of  men  employed  in  the  different  metal-mining 
industries  in  the  public-land  States  tells  even  more  clearly  than  do  the  figures 
of  production  the  falling  behind  of  the  mining  industry.  The  figures  from  one 
of  these  States  may  be  taken  as  an  example.  The  average  number  of  men  em- 
ployed in  the  metal  mining  and  metallurgical  industries  in  the  State  of  (Colorado 
for  the  4-year  period,  1900-1903,  was  86,189 ;  during  the  period  from  1904r-1907 
this  annual  number  of  men  employed  was  reduced  to  34,864 ;  and  during  the 
4-year  period  from  1906-1911  the  number  of  ^nployees  was  further  reduced  to 
22,560. 

Congress  is  now  appropriating,  as  an  aid  to  agriculture,  about 
$28,0(X),(X)0  per  annum.  These  funds  are  distributed  through  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  by  the  aid  of  nearly  14,0(X)  employees. 
The  relative  importance  of  agriculture  and  mining  to  the  Nation, 


and  the  amounts  appropriated  for  them,  are  shown  m  the  following 
the  report  already  mentioned : 


tables  taken  from  i 


WHAT  THESE  TWO  BASIC  INDUSTRIES  DO  TOB  THE  NATION. 


Item. 


ICinini^tDd 
lixliutriM.1 


Number  of  employeos 

Yearly  value  of  products 

What  each  worker  In  these  Industrlee  oontrflmtes  to  the  national  wealth 

yearly 

what  each  Industry  contributes  to  the  freight  tonnage  of  the  country 

yearly,  per  cent 


13,000,000 
110,500,000,000 

1800 

22 


3,300,000 
$4,000,000,000 

>  II,  800 


1  The  scope  here  includes  mining,  metallurgloal  and  other  mineral  industries,  as  does  the  work  of  the 
Bnreaa  of  BUnes. 
>  EzolusiTe  of  the  value  of  the  minerals  and  ores  as  they  occur  in  the  ground. 
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WHAT  THE  NATIONAL  GOVERNMENT  IB  DOING  rOB  EACH  OF  THESE  INDUSTRIES. 


Yearly  flq^^ropriatioos. 

Agriculture. 

lifailng. 

Voi  odnofttkni: 

$2,500,000 
1.030,000 
S4W,000 
3,550,000 

33,410,000 

(i) 

For  IftDd  rnnts . .  ^ x                 .  .                   ^  x .  . 

Oi 

Fiom  SnUth-Lever  Act  for  damonstiatinf  educational  vork. 

For  53  ffxiMfrlmmitAl  stations,  one  in  mcti  8tate  and  Tfnritorj 

1 

For  goieral  xeaearohes  and  other  work  to  aid  agrknltun  and  minlnf .... . 

•$1,007,000 

Per  capita  contribatkm  from  the  pec^le  of  the  United  States  i6r  the 
advanimnvnt  of  these  industries 

37,970,000 
0.28 

•1,067,000 
0.03 

Of  this  oontribution,  the  per  capita  expenditure  for  safBKuarding  the  lires  of  3,300,000  employeei  In  the 
mining  industry  is  about }  cent  per  annum. 

iNothhig. 

*  $480,000  for  1915;  increasing  to  $4,580,000  for  1925  and  each  year  thereafter. 

s  Of  this  amount,  lees  than  $500,000  is  eniended  under  the  Bureau  of  Mines  in  behalf  of  improrement  <tf 
safe^  and  health  conditions  among  the  2,300.000  employees  in  the  nUnlng  industry;  of  the  remainder,  about 
$1,300,000  is  expended  for  geology,  topography,  water  powers,  and  other  problems  having  to  do  with  the 
commercial  side  of  mining  and  other  industries,  under  the  Geological  Survey;  and  $135,000  is  expended 
under  the  Bureau  of  Mhies  for  the  commercial  testing  of  the  coal  and  oil  used  by  the  Oovemment. 

Nothing  can  show  the  relative  national  neglect  of  the  mining  in- 
dustry more  clearly  than  does  the  above  tabulated  statement ;  andthis 
neglect  is  aU  the  ^lore  difficult  to  understand  in  view  of  the  hazards 
of  that  industry  and  the  other  conditions  that  should  appeal  to  the 
humanitarian  as  well  as  to  the  commercial  instincts  of  the  American 
people.  But  another  fact  that  tells  the  story  with  equal  emphasis 
is  that  during  the  past  10  years,  in  addition  to  the  large  sums  paid 
out  of  the  National  Treasury  for  tiie  benefit  of  agriculture,  as  mdi- 
cated  above^  and  the  payment  toward  the  reclamation  of  agricul- 
tural lands  m  the  We^m  States  of  all  funds  arising  from  tne  sale 
of  public  lands  in  those  States,  even  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the 
Nation's  mineral  resources  in  like  manner  have  gone,  not  to  aid  min- 
ing, but  to  the  reclamation  of  additional  lands. 

From  these  statements  it  appears  that  the  mining  industrv  is 
justly  entitled  to  more  liberal  and  direct  support  from  the  Federal 
Government.  Aside  from  this  fact,  however,  it  is  desired  at  the 
present  time  to  advance  some  of  the  reasons  why  mining  should  be 
assisted  in  the  near  future  by  a  change  in  the  laws  which  affect  the 
location,  discovery,  and  possession  of  mining  property.  The  law  at 
present  in  force  was  enacted  in  1872,  and  although  it  has  been 
amended  in  a  few  particulars  from  time  to  time^  the  system  of 
mineral-land  law  wmch  prevails  to-day  is  substantially  that  which 
was  deemed  best  for  conditions  existing  nearly  half  a  century  ago. 
In  no  other  department  of  Federal  regulation  and  control  has  there 
been  such  bacKwardness'in  changing  the  statutes  to  conform  with 
the  great  changes  that  have  arisen  in  our  national  industries  within 
the  past  50  years. 

The  method  of  acouiring  possession  of  mineral  lands  and  deposits, 
and  the  character  of  the  title  conveyed  vary  in  different  countries. 
It  has  been  recognized  for  Centuries  that  the  discoverer  of  a  valuable 
deposit  of  ore  is  entitled  to  recognition  and  pecuniary  reward.  The 
importance  of  mining  has  induced  ffovernihents  and  monarchs  to 
be^w  special  favors  upon  those  of  their  people  who  have  increased 
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the  metallic  production  of  their  lands.  In  this  way  a  separate  form 
of  title  has  arisen,  based  upon  custom  and  expressed  in  statutes, 
different  in  character  from  those  pertaining  to  real  estate.  Some 
countries  have  adopted  the  principle  of  government  ownership  of 
minerals,  giving  to  the  mine  operator  only  a  lease  or  some  form  of 
temporary  possession  conditioned  upon  constant  operation  of  the 
mines  and  revocable  for  failure  to  oDserve  the  required  conditions- 
Most  countries  exact  some  sort  of  title,  or  royalty,  or  bullion  tax 
upon  the  output.  The  right  is  frequently  given  to  the  prospector  to 
enter  upon  tne  domain  of  others,  imder  certain  requirements  and 
limitations,  and  to  prospect  for  and  mine  the  ores  contained  beneath 
the  surface  of  privately  owned  lands.  In  the  United  States  no  such 
right  is  recognized. 

The  laws  we  are  here  to  discuss  concern  primarily  only  the  de- 
posits of  minerals  upon  lands  owned  by  the  Federal  Gt)vemment, 
although  it  is  none  too  soon  to  think  about  the  public  interest  in  the 
minerals  on  privately  owned  land.  It  is  not  sought  to  make  such 
changes  as  will  in  any  way  affect  titles  already  in  existence.  The 
mining  men  of  this  country  find  themselves  seriously  hampered  in 
the  operation  of  their  properties  by  certain  provisions  of  the  present 
law.  They  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  one-third  of  all  the  public 
domain  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  Federal  Government  still 
remains  in  its  possession^  and  they  desire,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
future  miner  and  for  the  interests  of  such  mines  as  are  certain  to  be 
discovered  upon  this  remaining  one-third,  to  induce  Congress  so  to 
modify  the  Federal  mining  laws  as  to  encourage  development  and 
protect  the  mine  owners. 

This  is  a  subject  which  is  of  direct  and  vital  interest  primarily 
to  the  people  of  the  West,  but  secondarily  to  the  entire  country, 
inasmuch  as  every  industry  is  more  or  less  dependent  upon  the  suc- 
cessful and  continued  operation  of  our  mines.  It  does  not  appeal 
with  direct  force  to  the  people  of  the  East  because  there  are  few 
Government  lands  remainmg  in  the  Eastern  States,  and  because  the 
mineral-land  laws  apply  only  to  certain  parts  of  tne  mining  States 
of  the  West.  It  would  probably  surprise  many  to  know  that  there 
are  constantly  from  6  to  10  or  more  important  and  expensive  apex 
suits  pending  in  our  courts.  It  might  be  still  more  surprising  if 
the  statement  were  made  that  the  direct  cost,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
loss  of  time,  labor,  and  profits,  of  a  single  one  of  these  lawsuits  is 
frequently  more  than  one-quarter  of  a  million  dollars.  There  is  a 
factor  of  hazard,  loss,  and  expense,  of  imcertain  importance,  hanging 
over  every  mine  investment  wherever  the  apex  law  is  in  force.  No 
attorney  or  mining  engineer  can  safely  recommend  the  purchase  of 
a  quartz  mine  in  the  West,  no  matter  how  carefully  the  chain  of 
title  may  be  scrutinized  and  approved,  without  taking  it  into  con- 
aderation.  Indeed,  the  whole  business  of  mining  is  hampered  and 
forced  to  carry  the  burden  of  this  dangerous  provision  in  our  present 
law.  , 

Other  defects  of  the  statute  now  in  force  have  been  pointed  out  in 
communications  to  the  engineering  societies  and  to  Congress.  Presi- 
dential messages  have  frequently  urged  changes  in  our  statutes;  Sec- 
retaries of  the  Interior  have  called  attention  to  the  importance  of  the 
matter  in  their  annual  reports ;  committees  of  the  Mining  and  Metal- 
lurgical Society  of  America,  of  the  American  Institute  of  Mining 
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Engineers,  of  the  American  Mining  Congress,  and  of  other  organiza- 
tions of  mining  men  have  again  and  again  demanded  from  Ccmgress 
some  modification  of  the  present  unsatisfactory  laws.  It  is  for  the 
purpose  of  presenting  a  united  front  at  this  time,  and  impressing 
upon  our  lawmakers  the  fact  that  there  is  a  widespread  need  for 
relief,  that  the  present  conference  has  been  called. 

The  revision  which  we  ask  should  be  far-reaching  in  its  results. 
It  can  be  readily  understood  that  any  industry  from  which  is  de- 
rived, directly  or  indirectly,  60  per  cent  of  the  freight  traffic  of  all 
of  our  railroads  is  one  which  concerns  every  laborer,  merchant, 
farmer,  and  professional  man.  If  the  prosperity  of  our  railroads 
is  a  gauffe  by  which  to  measure  that  of  the  country  in  general,  no 
prof oimd  understanding  of  political  economy  is  needed  to  enlist 
our  interest  in  the  country^  mining  industry.  Indeed,  without 
elaboration  we  may  say  that  mines  are  needed : 

1.  For  the  promotion  and  maintenance  of  national  trade  at  home 
and  abroad. 

2.  As  indispensable  elements  in  preparation  for  national  defense, 
both  now  and  far  into  the  future. 

3.  For  the  steady  employment  of  laborers  which,  as  already  shown, 
are  more  than  twice  as  productive  as  the  average  farm  workman. 
And  in  this  connection  we  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  the  vast 
number  of  men  employed  on  railroads  and  in  manufacturing  plants 
of  nearly  every  description  are  as  dependent  upon  the  continued 
operation  of  mines  and  smelters  as  the  miner  an'd  smelter  man 
himself. 

Favorable  mining  laws  and  conditions  are  also  essential  for  the 
expansion  and  development  of  our  Territories  and  insular  dependen- 
cies. Indeed,  some  of  them,  such  as  Alaska  and  the  Philippines, 
have  been  stunted  and  almost  strangled  by  bad  mining  and  land 
laws  or  by  improper  administration  and  enforcement  of  those  which 
happened  to  be  good. 

Let  us  now  consider  briefly  just  why  the  mining  men  complain  of 
the  present  laws. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  because  the  country  has  outgrown  them. 
Conditions  have  changed;  mines  are  no  longer  easily  discovered. 
What  was  at  one  time  the  occupation  of  a  handful  of  men  has  become 
the  pursuit  of  many.  An  industry  which  yielded  a  gross  value  of 
perhaps  $300,000,000  in  1872  now  adds  nearly  $5,000,000,000  annually 
to  the  Nation's  wealth.  Inded,  during  the  first  century  of  its  ex- 
istence, the  production  ^  of  the  United  States,  as  companred  with  that 
of  a  single  decade  now,  was,  roughly,  as  follows : 


1776-1875 

1905-1914 

Gold                    

$1,332,700,000 

1261,450,000 

840,000 

200,000 

855,000 

40,000,000 

351,621,000 

76,694,600 

$891,000,000 

Silver 

$344,790,000 

Oti1<*1c4flver 

flasks.. 

211,000 

CvnnTier 

tons.. 

4,770,000 

Le^:;.::::::::::::::::::::::""*.: 

do.... 

3,320,000 

Pjgiron              

do.... 

250,000,000 

Anthrafiite                       

do.... 

726,000,000 

Putraliaiiii 

b&rreLs. . 

1,175,700,000 

^Abram  S.  Hewitt:  A  century  of  mining  in  ttio  United  States.     Trans.,  A.  L  M.  E., 
voL  V,  p.  171. 
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In  fact,  in  a  single  year  we  now  i)roduce  more  copper  and  petro- 
leum, to  say  nothmg  of  zinc,  aluminum,  cement,  bituminous  coal^ 
coke,  sulphur,  and  phosphates,  than  in  the  first  hundred  years  of  our 
national  nistory;  and  of  many  other  products  we  are  now  producing 
at  a  vastly  accelerated  pace.  It  is  only  within  the  past  20  years  that 
we  note  a  declining  tendency.  But  the  symptoms  are  serious  enough 
to  demand  attention. 

Then,  too,  the^  character  of  the  mines  now  workable  by  modem 
processes  of  mining  and  reduction  is  not  such  as  that  contemplated 
by  the  framers  of  the  law  of  1872. 

Thd  most  important  gold-mining  developments  at  the  present 
moment  are  in  low-grade  disseminations  through  schists  and  eruptive 
rocks,  such  as  were  never  dreamed  of  by  those  who  framed  the  law 
of  1872.  Indeed,  the  Homestake,  the  Alaska  Treadwell,  and  neigh- 
boring properties  in  Alaska,  the  maiority  of  the  mines  at  Leadville. 
the  mines  of  the  Kendall  district,  Montana,  and  of  many  other  gola 
and  silver  districts  in  the  United  States,  ta  say  nothing  of  those  in 
other  countries,  are  so  different  from  the  deposits  for  which  the  law 
was  created  that  only  by  a  wide  stretch  of  both  the  law  and  the  im- 
agination have  they  been  brought  within  its  provisions. 

The  same  is  true  of  copper  mines.  How  many  of  those  developed 
within  the  last  15  years  conform  to  the  idea  of  the  law  of  1872?  Not 
Elj,  nor  Bingham  (although  in  both  places  there  are  also  found  true 
vems),  nor  Eay^nor  Chino,  nor  Miami.  Here,  and  in  other  districts, 
the  owners  of  the  mines  have  found  it  necessary,  by  mutual  agree- 
ments, to  set  aside  the  apex  provisions  of  the  law.  But  mjr  point  is 
here  simply  that  all  these  great  mines  present  features  whicn  place 
them  entirely  outside  the  category  of  deposits  contemplated  by  Con- 
gress at  the  time  the  present  law  was  enacted.  Ajid  if  the  northern 
State  of  the  Mississippi  Basin  had  not  fortunately  been  excepted 
from  the  operation  or  this  law,  then  we  might  have  had  the  copper- 
bearing  amygdaloids  and  conglomerates  or  Michigan,  the  iron-ore 
beds  ox  Micnigan,  Wisconsin^  and  Minnesota,  and  the  galena-bearing 
limestone  strata  of  Missouri  and  Kansas  also  locatable  as  mining 
claims. 

The  present  law  is  further  objected  to  because  it  discourages 
prospecting.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  most  serious  charge  that  can  oe 
brought  against  it  Indeed,  if  proved,  it  is  alone  sufficient  to  justify 
the  demand  for  revision.  Traversing  again  groimd  already  covered 
in  this  connection  elsewhere,  let  us  for  a  moment  consider  the  changes 
that  have  come  about  in  the  West  during  the  past  40  years.  In  the 
sixties  and  seventies  there  were  but  imperfect  maps;  no  geological 
surveys,  no  publidied  records  or  data  competent  as  guides  for  the 
prospector.  The  great  West  was  boundless  and  inexhaustible, 
mysterious  and  alluring.  It  contained  mines  of  wealth  untold,  and 
anybody  could  find  one  by  diligent  search.  So,  with  his  pick,  pros- 
pector's pan,  and  pack  train,  the  pioneer  searcher  for  f ortime  betook 
nimself  into  the  heart  of  the  wilderness.  Ajid  wherever  some  one, 
luckier,  sharper  of  vision,  or  more  industrious  than  his  fellows, 
chanced  upon  an  outcrop,  there  he  made  his  location,  and  to  that 
spot  was  promptly  followed  by  scores  of  others.  And  they,  turning 
over  the  soil,  or  working  the  golden  gravels,  or  trenching  the  surface 
debris,  also  found  outcropping  ledges  and  staked  out  their  locations; 
and  a  camp  was  established.    And  when  so  many  gathered  together 
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in  one  camp  that  rules  for  their  conduct  were  needed,  including 
public  recognition  of  the  individual's  ri^ht  to  the  fruits  of  his  dis- 
covery, then  a  meeting  was  held,  a  mining  district  was  organized, 
and  rules  were  adopted ;  and  these  rules  had  the  force  of  law.  The 
mines  were  in  their  infancy,  depth  had  not  been  attained,  and  the 
only  definite  feature  of  many  a  claim  was  the  outcropping  lode  or 
"discovery."  In  that  way,  and  for  that  reason,  a  discovery  was 
made  the  sine  qua  non  of  a  valid  location;  and  this  provision, 
universally  adopted  by  the  mining  districts,  was  incorporated  into 
the  laws  of  1866  and  1872.  It  worked  well  for  a  time.  Mines,  or 
at  least  veins,  were  easily  discovered;  and  imtil  a  prospector  had 
found  one  he  seldom  cared  to  stake  a  claim.  But  soon  it  was  found 
that  value  attached  to  quartz  locations  in  the  vicinity  of  good  mines, 
even  without  a  discovered  vein,  and  manv  locations  were  made  on 
barren  country  rock.  Moreover,  the  land-office  officials  were  com- 
plaisant, and  had  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  truth  or  falsity  of 
the  affidavits  of  discovery;  hence,  claims  were  often  patented  upon 
testimony  to  the  expenditure  of  the  required  amount  in  development 
work,  although  no  vein  had  ever  been  discovered. 

As  the  West  became  settled  and  threaded  with  railroads  two 
gradual  changes  accomplished  results  of  startling  and  vital  irapor- 
tance  to  the  miner.  In  the  first  place,  it  became  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult to  find  any  more  outcropping  lodes.  All  the  typical  quartz 
veins  carrying  gold,  silver,  etc.,  were  located — at  least  all  whose 
"  iron  hats  "  compelled  attention.  No  longer  could  a  prospector  and 
his  "  pardner,"  with  a  burro  and  a  two-month  grubstake,  find  half 
a  dozen  promising  ledges,  and  sell  their  location  for  a  year's  wages. 
In  the  second  place,  XJncle  Sam  woke  up  and  said  the  law  required 
a  discovery  of  valuable  mineral  in  place,  and  a  mining  claim  was  not 
valid  until  mineral  had  been  found ;  and  began  sending  out  inspec- 
tors and  special  agents,  and  Forestry  Bureau  employees  and  others 
to  ascertain  the  character  of  these  discoveries.  Then  for  a  time,  a 
good  long  time  too,  the  prospector  was  looked  upon  as  an  interloper, 
a  rogue,  a  land  thief,  who  was  presumed  to  be  guilty  of  perjury 
until  he  proved  his  good  faith.  Unable  to  stand  against  these  two 
discouraging  obstacles,  the  increasing  difficulty  in  finding  unlocated 
lodes,  and  the  expense  of  defending  contests  brought  against  him 
by  relays  of  Government  agents,  the  prospector  threw  up  his  hands 
and  practically  disappeared;  either  went  out  of  business  or  moved 
to  some  more  salubrious  clime  where  inspectors  cease  from  troubling 
and  the  weary  none  contest. 

This  idea  that  a  discovery  is  necessary  before  a  claim  can  be 
staked  is  one  of  the  most  persistent  of  the  traditions  of  antiquity. 
It  harks  back  to  the  days  of  feudalism  and  appears  in  the  earliest 
writings  on  mining.  Thus,  in  the  first  printed  version  of  the  min- 
ing laws  of  a  portion  of  Germany,  published  in  1519  and  referred  to 
as  the  common  mining  law  descended  from  antiquity,"  a  discovery 
of  ore  is  required  before  a  claim  can  be  surveyed,  and  the  measure- 
ments are  made  from  whatever  shaft  or  pit  is  claimed  as  the  "  dis- 
covery.'' "And  if  one  can  not  agree  as  to  his  mining  right,  how  far 
it  goes  or  where  it  turns,  it  shall  be  thus  decided  " : 

One  shall  take  a  basket  and  in  It  lay  a  pick,  a  Kratz  (pointed  hoe),  a  ham- 
mer, and  12  irons,  and  shaU  hang  it  on  a  rolling  tree  (windlass)  and  let  it  run 
of  itself;  and  as  far  as  one  may  hear  it,  thus  far  is  my  lord's  jurisdiction. 
S  D-M-1— vol  41 ^37 
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This  is  quite  as  definite  as  some  of  the  rulings  of  the  courts  on  min- 
ing rights  to-day. 

The  same  idea  of  discovery  before  location  is  found  in  the  laws 
of  many  countries  which  permit  prospecting  upon  the  domain  of  the 
sovereign  or  upon  private  lands.  Thus  Lmdley,  author  of  a  cele- 
brated treatise  on  mining  law,  remarks:  ^ 

Discovery  in  aU  ages  and  aU  countries  has  been  regarded  as  conferring 
rights  or  claims  to  reWard.  Gamboa,  who  represented  the  general  thought 
of  his  age  on  this  subject,  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  discoverer  of  mines  was 
even  more  worthy  of  reward  than  the  inventor  of  a  useful  art.  Hence  in  the 
mining  laws  of  all  civilized  countries  the  great  consideration  for  granting  mines 
to  individuals  is  discovery. 

The  point  which  I  wish  to  make  is  that  while  it  is  eminently 
proper  to  stimulate  the  prospector  and  to  reward  him  for  finding 
mines,  it  is  no  longer  reasonable  to  require  of  him  that  he  shall 
have  actually  found  ore  in  place  before  he  sets  his  stakes  to  mark 
the  ground  on  which  he  is  willing  to  expend  his  money  and  labor 
in  the  effort  to  find  it 

The  discovery  of  mineral  deposits  is  no  longer  an  incident  of  a 
summer  vacation.  The  prospector  of  the  future  must  possess  more 
expensive  equipment,  greater  technical  knowledge,  and  a  larger 
exchequer,  and  his  operations  must  perforce  be  conducted  through 
shafts,  tunnels,  and  drill  holes,  in  some  instances  taking  years  of 
diligent  and  well-directed  effort.  The  requirement  of  a  discovery 
before  location  and  antecedent  to  the  granting  of  any  exclusive 
possessory  title  is  therefore  not  only  irksome  and  deterrent  of  re- 
sults in  practice,  but  wrong  in  principle. 

The  laws  of  most  countries  recognize  the  fact  that  ore  deposits 
are  subterranean  and  in  many  cases  only  to  be  found  by  digging, 
and  in  thus  reversing  the  natural  order  of  things  we  are  conspicu- 
ously alone. 

From  a  rather  intimate  personal  knowledge  of  conditions  in  the 
mining  regions  of  the  West  I  am  prepared  to  assert  that  there  is  a 
serious  decline  in  prospecting  and  in  the  discovery  of  new  mines. 
It  should  be  constantly  kept  in  mind  that  mines  are  not  like  farms 
or  water  powers.  They  will  not  and  can  not  "  go  on  forever."  They 
are  like  money  on  deposit  in  a  bank  without  interest.  When  mines 
are  worked  to  their  fullest  production  and  efficiency  they  are  ex- 
hausted sooner  than  under  the  old  svstems  of  operation.  And  when 
once  exhausted  new  mines  must  be  round  to  take  their  places  or  else 
business  declines. 

We  should  also  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  if  our  commercial  pros- 
perity arises  in  large  part  from  our  ability  to  supply  the  world  with 
the  manufactured  products  of  our  mines,  just  so  soon  as  those  prod- 
ucts are  no  longer  available  will  our  foreign  trade  and  home  manu- 
factures fall  into  a  state  of  inanition.  As  a  country  we  occupy  about 
6  per  cent  of  the  continental  land  area  of  the  globe ;  as  a  people  we 
have  about  6  per  cent  of  the  world's  population :  and  as  a  nation  we 
are  producing  about  36  per  cent  of  the  minerals  of  the  world.  Is 
this  not  food  for  reflection?  Do  we  not  see  deserted  and  exhausted 
mining  camps  in  every  State  of  the  West?  Do  we  not  know  that 
new  mines  are  not  being  found  to  replace  those  which  are  dead  or 

^Lindley  on  Mines,  Third  Edition,  par.  385. 
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dying?     If  not,  mve  ear  to  this  clipping  from  the  Boston  News 
Bureau  of  December  9,  1915: 

Canadian  Mining  and  Exploration  Ck).,  which  is  liquidating,  was  organized 
In  May,  1912,  by  the  largest  banking  interests  in  New  York  and  Canada  to 
investigate  and  exploit  miniilg  and  other  proposed  enterprises.  Since  organiza- 
tion it  has  investigated  about  1,500  mining  propositions  without  finding  one 
good  enough  or  large  enough  to  warrant  financial  promotion. 

Think  of  it!  A  company  with  millions  of  capital,  with  a  corps 
of  trained  men,  can  not  find  one  ^ood  mine  in  three  and  one-half 
years,  although  they  searched  and  scoured  the  country  from  one 
end  to  the  other.  And  look  at  all  the  other  exploration  and  develop- 
ment companies.  They  have  almost  abandoned  the  United  States, 
and  are  now  employing  men  and  spending  their  money  in  Mexico, 
Central  and  South  America,  in  Eussia  and  Siberia,  in  India  and 
Africa.  And  shall  I  tell  you  why?  It  all  comes  down  to  that  clause 
of  our  law  requiring  discovery  before  location;  it  all  results  from 
the  discouragement  and  disappearance  of  the  plodding,  patient,  often 
visionary,  often  disappointed  but  occasionally  successful  prospector. 
Give  him  exclusive  possessory  title  before  discovery,  furnish  him 
with  sympathy,  encouragement,  and  even  actual  financial  aid  instead 
of  suspicion,  contempt,  skepticism,  and  active  antagonism  and  he 
will  find  new  mines  for  the  restoration  of  our  declining  mining 
industry. 

The  feature  of  our  present  law  most  strongly  condemned  bj 
mining  men  is  that  known  as  the  "  apex  law,"  by  which  the  miner  is 
given  the  right  to  follow  veins  on  their  course  downward  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  land  owned  by  others.  This  has  been  already 
referred  to,  but  deserves  further  consideration.  Opposition  to  it 
is  almost  universal.  The  opinions  of  many  representative  men 
appear  in  the  bulletin  of  the  Mining  and  Metallurgical  Society  and 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers, 
and  copies  may  be  had  by  those  interested. 

This  hoary,  antiquated,  trouble-breeding  license  to  trespass  on  a 
neighbor's  territory,  whose  origin  is  lost  m  the  mists  of  the  Dark 
Ages,  has  been  abandoned  by  many  nations.  The  Germans  tried  it 
for  hundreds  of  years  and  gave  it  up  because  it  led  to  so  much  liti- 
gation ;  it  passed  over  to  England  and  had  vogue  for  a  time  in  some 
districts;  tnere  was  a  trace  of  it  in  old  Spanish  laws;  Sweden  adopted 
it;  also  British  Columbia  and  the  United  States.  But  with  the 
single  exception  of  Ehodesia,  we  are  the  only  people  foolish  enough 
to  keep  it  in  this  day  of  enlightenment  and  progress.  Even  Rhodesia 
is  trymg  to  do  away  with  it,  and  we  may  soon  stand  alone  in  our 
glorious  obstinacy  to  reason  and  reform. 

Mr.  A.  Montgomery,  State  mining  engineer  of  Western  Australia, 
in  a  letter  to  me  says: 

The  lateral-rights  principle  obtaining  In  portions  of  the  United  States  Is  a 
standing  marvel  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  that  It  could  be  seriously  pro- 
posed to  perpetuate  it  outside  of  cases  in  which  It  has  unfortunately  been 
already  granted  seems  incredible  to  most  outside  engineers  with  whom  I  have 
come  in  contact 

I  should  like  to  read  also  a  letter  from  Hon.  W.  H.  Dickson,  of 
Salt  Lake,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  and  experienced  mining  at- 
torneys of  the  country. 

I  have  long  been  fully  persuaded  that  the  act  of  May  10,  1872,  m  so  far  as 
it  relates  to  mining  locations  on  veins,  lodes,  or  ledges  containing  precious  or 
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valuable  metals,  should  be  so  amended  as  to  confine  the  locator  of  all  locations 
thereafter  made  within  the  surface  boundaries  of  his  claim  extended  downward 
vertically.  The  right  conferred  upon  the  locator  by  the  present  law  to  follow 
his  vein  in  its  downward  course  beyond  a  vertical  plane  passed  through  the 
side  line  of  his  location  has,  as  we  all  Icnow,  proved  to  be  the  prolific  mother  of 
vexatious  and  most  burdensome  litigation,  to  the  serious  detriment  of  the  mining 
industry.  I  am  satisfied  that  I  am  well  within  the  mark  when  I  say  that  the 
expense  of  litigation  which  has  hitherto  arisen  is  in  excess  of  $200,000,000. 
We  know  that  in  very  many  of  these  cases  the  expenses  of  necessary  so-called 
litigation  work,  plus  the  fees  of  lawyers  and  learned  expert  mining  geologists, 
runs  into  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars.  The  statute  has  now  been  in 
force  nearly  forty-four  years  and  notwithstanding  the  great  multitude  of 
litigated  cases  that  have  arisen  out  of  it,  its  true  meaning  or  interpretation 
is  still  unsettled  as  to  many  questions. 

For  instance,  there  is  now  pending  in  the  courts  a  case  involving  the  question 
whether  a  vein  or  lode  found  in  the  form  of  a  single  anticlinal  fold  has  any 
op  or  apex,  within  the  meaning  of  the  act ;  whether  one  who  has  made  a  valid 
location  covering  the  crest  or  axis  of  such  a  vein  or  lode  has' the  right  to  follow 
either  limb  or  side  of  the  vein  in  its  downward  course  beyond  vertical  planes 
drawn  through  the  side  lines  of  his  location.  The  question  involved  is  an  open 
one,  never  yet  having  been  passed  upon  by  any  court. 

Again,  there  is  a  case  pending  in  which  eminent  counsel  earnestly  contend 
that  if  in  a  lode  claim  (running,  we  will  say,  in  an  easterly  and  westerly  direc- 
tion) there  are  found  the  tops  or  apices  of  two  veins,  one,  the  discovery  vein 
dipping  northerly,  the  other,  the  secondary  vein,  dipping  southerly,  the  locator 
is  not  entitled  to  pursue  the  latter  vein  in  its  downward  course  beyond  his  side 
line.    This,  also,  is  still  an  open  question. 

Again,  we  will  say  that  the  only  vein,  the  top  or  apex  of  which  is  found  within 
the  location  on  its  course,  enters  and  departs  from  the  claim  over  the  same  side 
line.  Has  the  locator  the  right  to  follow  such  vein  in  its  downward  course 
extralaterally  between  planes  drawn  through  the  points  where  it  so  enters  and 
departs  from  the  claim  parallel  to  the  located  end  lines  thereof,  or  has  he  Intra- 
limital  rights  only  upon  the  vein?   This,  also,  is  still  an  open  question. 

And  yet  again  has  one,  who  has  made  a  valid  location  covering  the  top  or 
apex  of  a  vein  found  on  the  public  domain,  the  right  to  follow  the  same  in  Its 
downward  course  extralaterally  beneath  the  surface  of  a  previous  agricultural 
or  townsite  patent?  There  is  no  authoritative  decision  on  this  question  and 
there  are  now  pending  in  the  courts  two  cases  in  which  it  is  directly  involved. 

The  foregoing  are  some  of  the  questions  of  law  yet  undetermined.  Doubtless 
there  are  many  others.  But  if  every  question  as  to  the  true  interpretation  of 
the  act  and  its  application  to  any  and  all  conditions,  to  every  state  of  facts 
which  might  be  established,  were  finally  settled  it  would  not  greatly  curtail 
the  volume  of  litigation  arising  out  of  it  The  controverted  question  of  fact 
as  to  the  continuity  of  the  vein  in  its  onward  and  downward  course  would  con- 
tinue to  prove  an  endless  source  of  litigation  involving  the  expenditure  of  large 
sums  of  money. 

I  suppose  there  never  yet  has  been  found  a  vein  or  lode  which  contained  ore 
of  commercial  value  throughout  either  its  length  or  its  depth.  In  the  vast 
majority  of  cases,  the  area  of  the  vein  found  to  contain  no  ore  of  commercial 
value  largely  exceeds  the  area  that  may  be  profitably  worked.  The  owner  of 
the  vein,  in  the  development  thereof,  does  not  throw  away  his  money  in  explor- 
ing the  practically  barren  areas.  By  his  enterprise  and  the  expenditure  of  a 
large  amount  of  money  he  has  succeeded  in  developing  a  mine  of  great  wealth ; 
but  in  following  his  vein  in  its  downward  course,  as  soon  as  he  reaches  or  passes 
beyond  the  side  line  of  his  claim  beneath  the  surface  of  an  adjoining  location, 
possessed  by  his  neighbor,  he  becomes  involved  in  litigation  and  is  at  once  en- 
joined from  the  further  development  of  his  property  in  that  direction.  To  defend 
himself  successfully  against  such  suit,  however  unmerltorious  It  may  be,  he  must 
now  incur  the  expense,  however  great,  of  running  all  such  drifts  or  levels,  up- 
raises or  winzes  as  may  be  necessary  to  prove  that  the  continuity  of  his  vein 
on  its  onward  and  downward  course  is  such  as  to  entitle  him  to  follow  the  same 
extralaterally.  The  necessary  expense  of  such  work  (which  usually  does  not 
add  a  dollar  of  value  to  his  mine),  coupled  with  the  fees  of  experts  and  lawyers, 
may  be  so  great,  and  often  is,  as  to  make  it  a  matter  of  business  prudence  for 
the  owner  of  such  a  vein  to  purchase  the  property  of  his  neighbor  at  an  exorbi- 
tant price  or  to  compromise  a  suit  which  had  no  foundation  in  Justice  but  was 
bottomed  in  blackmail. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  owner  of  a  mining  claim,  by  his  energy  and  enter- 
prise, has  developed  large  and  valuable  ore  bodies  beneath  the  surface  thereof, 
which  excites  the  cupidity  of  the  owner  of  an  adjoining  claim,  who  at  once 
commences  suit  alleging  that  these  ore  bodies  lie  In  or  belong  to  a  vein  which 
has  its  top  or  apex  in  his  claim,  and  so  traverses  the  same  as  to  give  him  the 
right  to  follow  the  same  extralateraUy  to  and  Including  the  ore  bodies  thus  put 
in  controversy.  I  know  of  one  such  case  where  the  witnesses  for  the  plaintiff, 
who  was  asserting  extralateral  rights  which  would  include  the  ore  bodies 
developed  by  defendant  beneath  the  surface  of  his  own  claim,  conceded  that  in 
passing  from  the  alleged  apex  of  the  vein  in  plaintiflTs  claim  you  had  to  pass 
(for  the  greater  part  of  the  length  of  the  claim)  through  more  than  300  feet  of 
absolutely  barren  country  rock  In  order  to  reach  the  ore  bodies  in  controversy. 
The  case  had  to  be  twice  tried  and  was  carried  not  only  to  the  supreme  court 
of  the  State,  but  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  the  litigation  cov- 
ering a  period  of  more  than  nine  years.  Defendant's  ownership  of  the  ore  In 
controversy  was  finally  established,  but  in  the  end  it  was  practically  a  barren 
victory,  for  the  expense'of  the  litigation  was  fully  equal  to  the  net  value  of  all 
the  ore  in  dispute. 

The  statute  opens  the  way  to  blackmailing  litigation  and  has  sometimes 
resulted  in  it  I  know  of  many  cases  in  which  eminent  experts  have  been 
employed  by  the  respective  parties  to  litigation  of  this  character,  witnesses 
whose  Integrity  and  ability  were  beyond  question;  and  while  there  was  rarely 
much  conflict  in  the  testimony  in  any  of  these  cases  respecting  observable  f^cts, 
yet  I  know  of  no  case  where  these  experts  did  not  arrive  at  diametrically  oppo- 
site conclusions  respecting  the  true  interpretation  or  deduction  to  be  drawn 
from  the  facts.  Thus  we  see  how  hazardous  is  the  situation  of  the  miner  car- 
rying on  his  operations  under  the  existing  law.  It  Is  a  constant  menace.  The 
value  of  property  the  title  to  which  is  involved  in  such  uncertainty  is  of  neces- 
sity greatly  depreciated.  Moneyed  men  and  would-be  Investors  are  thereby 
deterred  from  purchasing  such  properties  and  from  investing  money  In  the 
development  thereof. 

The  discoverer  of  veins  or  lodes  containing  valuable  metals,  or  he  who 
invests  his  capital  in  the  development  thereof,  should  be  encouraged  by  the 
law,  as  such  encouragement  leads  to  the  development  of  the  mineral  resources 
of  the  Nation  and  promotes  general  pro^)erity.  Hence,  If  the  law  should  be  so 
amended  as  to  abolish  the  so-called  extralateral  right,  the  locator  of  a  mining 
claim,  in  my  judgment,  should  be  permitted  by  his  location  to  embrace  a  larger 
surface  area  than  is  permitted  under  the  present  act — I  should  say  not  less 
than  1,500  feet  square ;  and  If  his  location  Is  based  upon  a  vein  actually  discov- 
ered at  its  top  or  apex,  he  should  be  permitted,  at  his  election,  to  embrace 
within  his  location  750  feet  on  either  side  of  the  top  of  the  vein  or  his  entire 
1,500  feet  in  width  on  the  one  side  or  the  other  thereof  (but,  of  course,  cover- 
ing such  top»or  apex).  He  should  be  given  also  the  ownership  of  all  other 
veins  or  lodes,  or  parts  or  portions  thereof,  found  within  its  surface  boundaries 
ext^ided  downward  vertically. 

I  think  the  present  statute  should  be  amended  in  another  respect.  A  valid 
location  under  the  present  law  can  not  be  made  until  the  would-be  locator  has 
discovered  rock  in  place  carrying  gold,  silver,  etc. — that  Is  to  say,  the  top  or  the 
apex  of  a  vein  or  lode.  In  many  of  the  most  important  mining  districts  In  this 
and  other  States  it  is  impracticable  honestly  to  comply  with  this  .provision  of 
the  law.  For  instance,  in  the  Tlntlc  mining  district  in  Utah,  which  covers  an 
area  several  miles  square,  and  which  has  yielded,  as  I  am  Informed,  more  than 
1200,000,000,  there  are  found  only  a  few  places  where  a  vein  outcropped  or  even 
reached  on  its  upward  course  at  all  near  to  the  surface — I  think  not  more  than 
five  places  in  all — and  in  each  of  these  the  exposure  was  confined  in  a  very 
limited  area.  In  many  of  the  mines  which  have  there  been  developed  and 
which  have  proved  very  profitable,  the  top  of  the  vein  was  from  100  to  400  feet 
beneath  the  surface,  all  above  that  being  barren  limestone,  practically  barren 
of  vegetation,  apart  from  a  scrubby  growth  of  pine  and  cedar.  Like  conditions 
as  to  the  absence  of  outcrop  and  depth  beneath  the  surface  of  the  tons  of  veins 
or  lodes  exist  In  the  great  mining  district  near  Park  City.  This  also  Is  true  of 
the  Tonopah  mining  district  and  the  Goldfleld  mining  district  In  Nevada.  From 
your  extended  experi«ice  you  doubtless  know  of  many  other  Important  districts 
where  like  conditions  prevail. 

Further  arguments  and  opinions  against  this  section  of  the  law  of 
1872  could  be  adduced  ahnost  without  limit.    The  fact  that  minilng 
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men  set  it  aside  by  mutual  agreement  wherever  conditions  make  it 
possible  to  do  so,  and  that  hardly  a  Voice  is  raised  in  its  favor,  seems 
enough  to  persuade  Congress  to  repeal  it  and  thus  protect  at  least 
those  mines  which  will  be  discovered  in  the  future  on  the  620,000,000 
acres  still  belonging  to  the  Federal  domain. 

When  listening  to  the  arguments  of  learned  attorneys  and  expert 
witnesses  in  apex  cases  I  am  frequently  reminded  or  the  Chinese 
mining  regulations  of  1907,  which  provide  as  follows: 

Any  graves  on  the  mining  area  must  be  respected  and  protected,  and  no 
mining  worlts  must  be  carried  on  within  a  certain  distance  from  them.  The 
distance  from  any  imperial  tomb  or  tomb  of  any  sage  must  be  at  least  300  11 
(more  than  100  miles),  that  from  the  tomb  of  a  maildarln  must  be  5  IV  (nearly 
2  miles),  while  that  from  the  tomb  of  any  formerly  noted  statesman  or  official 
must  be  a  U  (1,894  feet),  and  from  that  of  ordinary  persons  500  feet,  and  this 
limit  must  not  l>e  encroached  on  either  above  or  l>elow  ground. 

Nor  may  any  shaft  be  sunk  deeper  than  600  feet  for  fear  of 
letting  out  all  the  devils.  The  devils  of  apex  litigation  are  turned 
loose  from  many  a  shaft  less  than  500  feet  in  depth  by  our  in- 
genious law. 

Another  important  defect  in  our  present  law,  to  which  the  at- 
tention of  Congress  has  frequently  been  invited,  is  a  lack  of  any 
provision  for  appeals  to  the  courts  from  the  decision  of  land-office 
officials.  It  is  contrarjr  to  the  general  spirit  of  our  institutions, 
and  an  anomaly  in  constitutional  government,  to  take  away  from  any 
citizen  property  rights  to  which  he  considers  himself  justly  en- 
titled imder  the  law,  by  the  mere  fiat  of  an  appointed  Government 
official,  who  is  here  to-day  and  gone  to-morrow.  To  place  in  the 
hands  of  such  officers  the  final  dicta  in  matters  involving  property 
valued  at  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  and  to  provide  no 
method  of  appeal  to  any  duly  constituted,  permanent,  nonpolitical, 
judicial  tribunal  is  not  only  to  subject  the  said  officials  to  severe 
and  unnecessary  tests  of  moral  courage  and  fidelity,  but  to  require 
in  them  the  qualifications  of  superior  judges  and  experience  in  the 
weighing  and  interpretation  of  the  law,  which  many  of  them  can 
not  be  expected  to  possess.  Serious  injustice  is  often  done  without 
any  remedy  at  law  to  the  defeated  applicant. 

The  celebrated  Cunningham  coal  cases  in  Alaska  are  a  concrete 
instance  of  maladministration  of  justice  and  the  infliction  of  ob- 
loquy and  financial  loss  upon  perfectly  reputable  and  law-abiding 
citizens  by  the  decision  of  political  appointees,  who  were  forced  by 
the  stress  of  political  expediency  to  render  verdicts  justified  by 
neither  the  law  nor  the  evidence,  and  from  which  there  is  no  recourse* 
In  the  interests  of  justice,  provision  should  be  made  for  appeals  in 
important  cases,  and,  perhaps,  in  all  cases,  from  rulings  of  the 
Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office,  or  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  to  some  court  of  competent  standing  and  jurisdiction, 
whose  decisions  could  and  would  be  accepted  by  the  public  and  the 
interested  parties  with  confidence  in  their  just  and  correct  interpre- 
tation of  the  statutes.  The  enactment  of  such  legislation  was 
specially  recommended  to  Congress  in  a  presidential  message  by 
William  H.  Taft,  but  it  failed  of  passage  largely  through  the  mis- 
guided opposition  of  the  chief  apostle  of  conservation.  It  ^ould  be 
brought  up  again,  and  insistently,  until  placed  upon  our  statutes: 
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There  has  been  much  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  petro- 
leum and  natural  gas  are  minerals.^  The  courts,  with  few  excep- 
tions, have  held  that  these  substances  are  minerals  and  are  locatable 
as  such.  The  Land  Department  has  been  on  both  sides  of  the 
question,  but  the  matter  is  finally  set  at  rest  by  the  act  of  Congress, 
which  reads  as  follows: 

Any  person  authorized  to  enter  lands  under  the  mining  laws  of  the  United 
States  may  enter  or  obtain  patent  to  lands  containing  petroleum  or  other 
mineral  oil,  and  chiefly  valuable  therefor,  under  the  provisions  of  the  laws 
relating  to  placer  and  mineral  claims.  (Act  approved  Feb.  11,  1897,  29  Stat.  L., 
526.) 

Being  locatable  under  the  placer  act,  such  lands  are  subject  to  the 
remiirement  of  a  "discovery"  before  a  location  can  be  perfected; 
and  since,  as  already  explained,  the  law  ^ves  no  exclusive  possessory 
right  to  the  prospector  while  he  is  searcmin^  for  mineral  (except  of 
the  spot  where  he  is  actually  at  work,  pedis  posseasio)  there  nave 
been  numerous  instances  where  two  or  more  outfits  have  been  drill- 
ing on  the  same  tract  of  land,  each  trying  to  make  the  first  strike  of 
oil  and  thus  secure  possession,  and  bloodshed  has  not  infrequently 
been  narrowly  averted  as  a  residt  of  this  feature  of  our  senile  law. 

There  are  still  otiier  substances  which  should  be  provided  for,  and 
which  were  either  not  known  to  exist  or  not  considered  ibis  valuable 
minerals  in  1872.  Among  these  substances  we  may  mention  radium- 
bearing  minerals,  phosphates,  potash,  and  others  salts,  rare  earths, 
|i.nd  similar  products,  all  of  which  are  likelv  to  prove  of  increasing 
importance  and  value  in  the  future,  and  for  the  location  and  ex- 
ploitation of  which  careful  provision  should  be  made  in  our  laws. 

From  the  very  first  the  law  has  bewi  defective  in  not  requiring 
notice  of  mining  claims  to  be  filed  with  the  General  Land  Office  or 
some  duly  constituted  Federal  officer.  Uncle  Sam  has  been  a  very 
careless  custodian  of  the  property  of  his  wards. 

Xndeed,  the  United  States  (Government  does  not  to-day  possess  either  records 
or  maps  showing  what  portions  of  its  public  mineral  lands  have  been  appro- 
priated by  valid  mining  locations,  and,  being  held  under  possessory  title,  do 
not  now  belong  to  that  domain.' 

Again,  the  law  at  present  provides  a  limit  to  the  time  within 
whidi  patented  quartz  claims  may  be  attacked  for  fraud  or  irreg- 
ularity of  location,  but  makes  no  such  provision  for  patent^ 
placer  claims.  Known  veins  within  placer  locations  must  be  de- 
clared and  paid  for  separatelv;  otherwise,  they  are  excepted  from 
the  placer  patent  and  can  be  located  b^r  others  in  lode  claims.  All 
veins  on  placer  ground  not  known  to  exist  at  the  time  application  is 
made  for  patent  belong  to  the  grantee,  but  without  extralateral 
rights.  If  an  applicant  for  placer  patent  can  be  shown  to  have  had 
knowledge  of  the  existence  of  a  valuable  lode  within  his  lines  prior 
to  the  making  of  his  patent  application,  and  to  have  concealed  that 
knowledge,  his  title  as  to  that  vein  is  subject  to  cancellation  at  any 
time  upon  the  making  of  proof  thereof  in  court  by  a  contesting 
locator.  There  is  no  mnit  to  the  time  for  such  contests,  and  they 
are  still  being  brought,  in  some  cases  25  years  after  placer  patent. 
The  law  is  very  detective  on  this  point,  for  it  frequently  happens 
that  veins  discovered  to-day  have  a  value  by  reason  of  improved 
metallurgical  processes  or  transportation  facilities  which  they  did 


'  Snyder  on  Mines.  Vol.  I,  p.  284. 

s  Raymond.     Trans.,  A.  I.  M.  E.,  vol.  xlil,  p.  617. 
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not  have  at  the  time  when  the  placer  claim  was  located  and  patented. 
The  owner  of  such  a  claim  is  sometimes  put  to  the  expense  and 
annoyance  of  defending  such  contests  repeatedly,  each  time  at  the 
risk  of  an  adverse  verdict,  since  there  is  no  limit  to  the  number  of 
contestants.  The  law  should  provide  the  same  protection  for  placer 
as  for  lode  claims  in  this  respect. 

The  present  statutes  are  defective  also  in  permitting  the  location 
of  an  unlimited  number  of  quartz  claims  in  any  district,  and  in  not 
re<][uiring  actual  and  useful  development.  Many  promising  mining 
claims,  and  even  entire  districts,  have  been  smothered  for  years  by 
this  practice.  Much  has  been  said  and  written  about  it,  and  every 
old-timer  knows  that  the  assessment  work  on  thousands  of  claims 
which  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  have  been  thus  ^ held  (and  by  the 
other  familiar  trick  of  relocation  of  each  other's  claims  at  the  end 
of  tiie  year  on  a  sort  of  commimity  basis),  has  often  amounted  to  no 
more  work  of  actual  exploration  than  could  be  done  by  a  couple  of 
able-bodied  single  j  ackers  in  three  months'  time.  Ana  anyone  who 
■  has  bought  mining  claims  in  the  older  camps  of  the  West  can  testify 
that  he  has  often  paid  considerable  sums  for*  locations  of  this  sort, 
although  the  phvsical  condition  o|  the  property  was  in  itself  in- 
contestable proof  that  the  claims  were  at  that  very  moment  open  to 
relocation  or  could  be  successfully  contested  at  much  less  expense. 

Considerable  progress  was  made  at  the  last  session  of  Congress 
toward  an  investigation  of  this  whole  question.  The  Committees  on 
Mines  and  Mining  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Eepresentatives  gave 
the  matter  earnest  consideration  and  made  favorable  recommenda- 
tions. Indeed,  the  Smoot  bill  providing  for  a  commission  to  draft 
and  revise  the  laws,  after  investigation  of  the  conditions  in  the  dif- 
ferent mining  sections,  passed  the  Senate,  and  the  Taylor  bill  was 
recommended  for  passage  in  the  House.  It  failed  of  passage  appar- 
ently for  lack  of  attention,  but  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  senous 
objection  nor  any  reason  why  the  matter  should  not  be  taken  up  and 
finally  passed  at  the  coming  session  of  Congress.  The  mining  men 
can  not  believe  that  their  needs  and  their  wishes  will  fail  to  meet 
with  the  attention  of  Confess,  and  they  come  here  with  the  con- 
fident expectation  that  the  interests  of  the  mining  industry  and  the 
importance,  to  the  entire  community,  of  its  protection  and  encourage- 
ment will  be  recognized  in  the  enactment  of  the  desired  remedial 
leffislation. 

There  is  an  old  storv  of  King  Midas  who  was  at  one  time  exhibit- 
ing with  pride  the  golden  treasures  of  his  vaults  and  the  means  de- 
vised for  their  safeguarding  to  the  philosopher  Solon.  Although 
greatly  impressed  by  the  stores  of  gold  and  the  strength  of  the  vaults, 
Solon  wisely  remarked :  "  Midas,  me  man  who  has  possession  of  the 
iron  of  the  world  will  some  day  be  master  of  all  your  gold."  The 
United  States  is  to-day  in  possession  of  not  only  the  iron  but  of  all 
the  varieties  of  metals  useful  in  gaining  possession  of  the  world's 
gold.  Can  it  be  that  our  National  Legislature  will  not  recognize  the 
opportunity  and  provide  us  with  the  very  best  possible  laws  tmder 
which  to  expand  and  develop  an  industry  upon  which  our  national 
pro^)erity  so  largelv  depends? 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Winchell's  exposition  has  been  illuminating. 
I  u^  to  live  in  Colorado  and  there  was  no  agricultural  industry,  no 
raising  of  sugar  beet  in  those  days;  everybody  was  engaged  in  min- 
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J,  and  at  that  time  everybody  could  qualify  as  a  mining  expert. 

e  have  one  with  us  to-night  who  can  qualify  in  both  respects — as 
a  mining  expert  and  as  a  legal  expert  in  the  earlier  days  of  Colo- 
rado that  State  had  its  share  of  apex  litigation,  perhaps  more  than 
its  share.  Even  now  it  has  occasional  cases,  and  in  the  trial  of  those 
cases  there  was  no  one  who  played  a  more  prominent  part  than  Sen- 
ator Charles  S.  Thomas.  Senator  Thomas  has  kindly  consented  to 
speak  to  us  to-night. 

Senator  Thomas.  Your  presiding  officer  referred  to  me  as  having 
had  experience  which  should  have  resulted  in  the  production  of  a 
mining  and  legal  expert  I  think  the  same  may  be  said  of  that  class 
of  mining  engineers  who  have  given  their  time  and  attention  to  the 
consideration  of  the  geology  of  the  metalliferous  States  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  because  the  discnarge  of  their  duties  as  engineers  required 
an  intimate  acquaintance  as  well  with  the  mining  laws^  and  the  deci- 
sions construing,  or  assmning  to  construe,  them. 

The  last  speaker  is  a  type  of  that  sort  of  engineer.  I  have  known 
Mr.  Winchell  for  a  great  many  years.  I  have  long  known  of  his 
devotion  to  the  subject  which  he  has  just  elaborated  so  intelligently, 
and  as  you  have  heard  from  one  of  these  combination  mining  ana 
legal  experts,  who  has  exhausted  the  subject  for  you,  I  can  do  but 
little  more  to-night  than  repeat  or  elaborate  upon  what  he  has  stated 
so  much  better  tnan  I  can. 

He  has,  to  my  mind,  demonstrated  not  only  the  wisdom,  even  at 
this  late  dav,  but  the  necessity  of  a  radical  change  in  the  mining 
statutes  of  the  United  States,  and  the  reasons  which  he  has  given  for 
it  can  only  be  emphasized  by  the  additional  illustrations  of  which 
copious  instances  exist.  I  have  been  somewhat  familiar  with  the 
act  of  1872  ever  since  it  was  passed,  and  have  lived  before  and  after- 
wards in  one  of  the  most  prominent  mining  States  of  the  West, 
whose  courts  have  attempted,  with  Questionable  success,  perhaps,  to. 
apply  that  statute  to  the  varying  pnysical' conditions  presented  in 
many  mining  controversies,  involving  problems  not  dreamed  of  in 
previous  mining  philosophy.  I  came  to  the  conclusion,  way  back 
m  the  early  seventies,  that  the  system  was  based  not  only  upon  (me, 
but  two  or  three  false  principles,  and  that  the  time  would  come  when 
fundamental  changes  would  be  enacted  and  the  law  made  to  conform 
with  our  ordinary  notions  of  the  rights  of  property.  But  notwith- 
standing Congress  has  from  tiipe  to  time  had  its  attention  called  to 
these  difficulties,  to.  the  need  of  change,  45  years  have  elapsed,  with 
but  comparatively  little  alteration  of  the  original  act.  It  was  based 
upon,  the  customs  of  miners,  the  outgrowth  of  their  experiences  in 
California,  Nevada,  Montana,  and  Idaho,  and  to  some  eid^nt  in 
Colorado  up  to  that  time,  those  experiences  having  developed  into  a 
sort  of  common  law  of  mining  which  fitted  the  exigencies  of  those 
days  and  those  times.  There  were  very  few  overlapping  loca- 
tions then,  because  the  man  making  locations  in  those  davs  either 
defended  his  possession  successfully  or  lost  it  in  the  good  old  primi- 
tive way. 

Questions  of  extralateral  right  were  then  largely  determined,  but 
not  entirely  so,  along  the  same  lines,  and  with  much  more  justice  in 
the  long  run  than  tnose  which  have  since  been  determinea  by  the 
accepted  methods  of  civilized  procedure.    [Laughter.] 
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Now  it  is  a  principle  which  is  not  only  dictated  by  logic  and  com- 
mon sense,  but  which  has  behind  it  the  sanction  of  centuries,  that  the 
ownership  of  real  estate  is  bounded  not  only  upon  the  surface,  but 
above  and  below,  by  vertical  boundaries.  H'ence  the  new  principle 
which  recognizes  the  right  of  A  to  invade  or  go  beneatli  the  land  of 
B  in  pursuit  of  his  vein,  and  extract  ores  therefrom,  shocks  the  sense 
of  justice  of  the  average  individual,  and  the  difficulty  of  convincing 
the  average  man  that  the  right  is  a  just  or  equitable  one  has  been  too 
much  for  the  jurymen  of  the  West  during  th^  past  44  years.  Hence, 
as  is  well  stated  by  Judge  Dixon  in  the  letter  which  was  read  to 
you,  the  law  of  the  apex — if  law  it  may  be  called — ^is  as  uncertain,  as 
unsettled,  as  confused,  and  as  difficult  to  understand  to-day  as  it 
was  way  back  in  1877,  when  the  Eureka-Richmond  case  was  decided 
by  Justice  Field,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  it  being, 
as  I  remember,  the  first  case  construing  that  section  of  the  statute 
after  its  enactment;  and  every  subsequent  decision  of  the  courts  upon 
this  subject,  upon  this  section,  instead  of  clarifying  has  but  aug- 
mented the  confusion  to  which  Mr.  Dixon  refers.  In  the  last  apex 
case  I  ever  tried,  the  effect  of  the  decision  was  to  confer  upon  a  man 
who  committed  perjury  in  the  patenting  of  a  claim,  located  without 
any  discovery  whatever,  greater  and  more  extensive  extralateral 
rights  than  to  one  who  acquired  his  claim  by  full  and  conscientious 
performance  of  all  requirements  of  the  law.  That  unfortunate  result 
followed  my  unsuccessful  attempt  to  defend  it,  relying  perhaps  too 
much  on  the  engineering  support  of  my  friend  who  has  just  ad- 
dressed you.    [Laughter.] 

I  need  not  say  that  I  refer  to  the  case  of  The  Doctor  Jack  Pot  Co. 
V.  The  Work  Mining  Co.  This  is  one  of  the  absurd  though  unjust 
points  of  a  statute  giving  the  right  of  one  man  to  enter  upon  the 
territory  of  another.  Of  course,  the  decision  was  an  extreme  one. 
Another  peculiarity  about  that  case  was  that  the  unfortunate  owner 
of  the  premises  upon  the  dip  of  the  vein  was  the  man  who  discovered 
it,  and  he  discovered  it  from  below  by  means  of  a  tunnel  which  had 
been  projected  through  his  ground  some  time  before,  and  which 
gave  him  a  right  of  entry  several  himdred  feet  from  the  surface. 
He  discovered  the  vein  from  that  level.  He  worked  upward  upon  it 
until  the  vein  reached  his  eastern  boundary  line,  where  he  stopped. 
Then  the  owner  of  the  property,  which  had  been  patented  without 
any  discovery  at  all,  sudd!enly  awoke  to  the  fact  that  the  apex 
of  this  mineral  was  within  his  property,  and  he  not  only  succeeded 
in  establishing  his  title  thereto,  but  also  obtained  a  judgment  against 
its  unfortunate  discoverer  for  damages  in  so  large  a  sum  that  his 
entire  property  was  not  sufficient  to  satisfy  it,  and  so  he  has  long 
since  gone  to  the  wall. 

In  Leadville  we  have  a  peculiar  mineral^  formation  known  as 
"  blanket  veins,"  where  the  owner  of  an  apex,  if  he  had  any  rights  at 
all,  would  take  the  entire  coimtry,  because  of  the  gentle  declivity 
of  the  veins  into  the  surface  of  the  earth.  The  dip  of  these  de- 
posits below  the  horizon  never  exceeded  13  or  13^  degrees.  There 
the  people  met  the  situation  by  repudiating  the  law  and  refusing 
to  enforce  it.  That,  of  course,  is  not  very  pleasant  practice,  and  one 
which  does  not  tend  to  increase  or  extend  that  respect  for  the  law 
which  all  good  American  citizens  should  entertain,  but  it  was  largely 
the  salvation  of  the  camp,  and  from  1879  such  a  thing  as  a  verdict 
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in  favor  of  an  apex  claimant  in  that  camp  has  never  been  known, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  law  is  applicable  as  much  to  a^ 
formation  of  that  sort  as  to  any  other,  the  angle  of  the  dip  being, 
as  you  know,  entirely  inconsequential.  I  do  not  Know  that  the  repeal 
of  the  statute  now  and  a  substitution  of  something  else  would  be 
productive  of  any  great  amount  of  benefit  to  the  miners  of  the 
West,  and  yet,  in  the  event  of  further  discoveries,  it  certainly  would 
be.  It  can  not,  as  you  know,  be  amended  so  as  to  operate  retro- 
actively, but  much  can  thus  be  effected  by  way  of  encouraging 
future  prospecting,  to  assure  the  man  who  makes  a  location  that, 
whether  good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  it  will  be  his.  It  may  be  an  ill- 
favored  ming,  but  his  own,  and  in  that  respect,  independent  of  any 
other  consideration.  I  would  welcome  the  opportunity  to  assist  in 
making  the  suggested  changes. 

My  experiences  as  a  mining  lawyer  led  me  to  the  identical  con- 
clusion years  ago  which  has  been  expressed  here  to-night  by  Mr, 
Winchell,  that  the  fundamental  basis  of  the  enormous  number  of 
mining  controversies  over  written  locations  in  mining  countries  was 
the  fact  that  our  law  requires  a  discovery  as  a  precedent  to  the 
location;  that  it  gave  these  extralateral  rights;  and  that  it  per- 
mitted locations  to  overlap,  that  being  the  direct  consequence  of  re- 
quiring discovery  as  an  incident  to  location. 

Now  tibe  vast  amount  of  mining  controversy — and  I  am  speaking 
of  numbers  of  actions — ^has  not  oeen  apex  litigation.  They  have 
been  the  most  expensive  and  the  most  far-reaching.  They  have 
]>erhaps  resulted  in  a  greater  proportion  of  injustice;  but  the  con- 
flicting locations  have  produced  that  multitude  of  cases,  a  small 
percentage  of  which  perhaps  reach  the  court  of  appeals,  but  whose 
aggregate  has  burdened  the  prospector  and  locator  with  an  expense 
a^ost  unbearable.  I  do  not  believe  I  exaggerate  when  I  say  that 
the  surface  of  Cripple  Creek  district  is  covered  six  deep  with  loca- 
tions, one  after  the  other,  each  claiming  by  right  of  original  dis- 
covery, and  stimulated  by  the  fact  that  the  original  discoverer  under 
the  statute  is  entitled  to  the  propertv.  Smith  makes  a  location.  The 
ground  seems  to  be  promising.  Jones  comes  along  and  makes  a 
location  that  overlaps  it,  on  tiie  ground  that  Smith  lied  when  he 
said  he  discovered  the  mineral  at  the  place  he,  at  the  time,  men- 
tioned in  his  location  certificate.  Brown  concludes  that  both  are 
mistaken  and  consequently  sinks  a  third  shaft.  He  also  occupies  the 
whole  or  part  of  the  same  territory.  By  this  time  the  whole  camp 
follows  suit  and  all  make  locations  accordingly.  As  a  consequence, 
every  claim  is  overlapped  and  every  claim  contested.  It  is  worse 
than  a  Chinese  puzzle.  It  has  to  be  straightened  out  by  proceedings 
in  the  Land  Office,  by  adverse  actions  in^he  courts,  or  by  both,  and 
I  need  not  assure  you  that  the  process  is  tedious,  heartbreaking,  and 
expensive. 

Another  evil  consequent  upon  the  law  which  requires  discovery 
before  location,  and  the  section  conferring  lateral  rights,  is  that  they 
have  created  a  veritable  paradise  for  the  blackmailer  and  the  scoun- 
drel. The  law  has,  by  virtue  of  these  two  sections,  offered  and  occa- 
sionally paid  premiums  to  every  disreputable  individual  who  takes 
advantage  of  theirpossibilities — and  there  are  many  unscrupulous 
people  even  in  the  West.    It  is  easy  money,  as  any  miner  will  tell  you, 
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to  make  spurious  locations  over  valuable  claims  and  compel  ccHnpro- 
mises  by  the  uncertainty  and  expense  of  litigation. 

The  contrast  between  the  maps  of  mining  camps  in  the  United 
States  and  of  mining  camps  in  Canada  which  Mr.  Winchell  has 
eidiibited  spells  all  tbe  dinerence  between  fairness,  economy,  and 
integrity  of  location  on  the  one  hand  and  confusion,  blackmail,  and 
injustice  upon  the  other.  I  contend  that  our  mining  statutes,  in  the 
light  of  their  history,  are  a  disgrace  to  the  civilization  of  this  Be- 
public.    [Applause.] 

There  is  another  feature  of  the  mining  statute  which  deserves  also 
a  share  of  adverse  criticism,  and  that  is  the  section  which  provides 
for  location  of  tunnel  sites  upon  the  public  domain.  These  tunnels, 
as  you  know,  may  be  extehdea  3,000  feet  in  len^h,  and  when  located 
they  virtually  segregate  from  the  public  domain  a  piece  of  ground 
3,000  by  3,000  feet  as  to  all  veins  not  appearing  at  the  surface  and 
not  known  to  exist  therein,  provided  work  be  done  so  constantly  that 
there  diall  be  no  break  oi  six  consecutive  months;  in  other  words, 
consecutive  work  upon  a  tunnel  site  is  complied  with  by  doing  work 
to-day  and  doing  work  six  months,  less  one  day,  hereafter.  This 
ffives  the  tunnel  owner  the  right  to  all  unknown  veins  subsequently 
discovered  within  a  square  8,000  by  3,000  feet  bisected  by  the  tunnel 

You  can  imagine  the  potential  consequences  of  a  location  of  that 
sort  in  a  section  of  country  that  is  prolific  in  mineral  veins.  Take, 
for  example,  its  effect  upon  the  validity  of  a  subsequent  location  up<m 
its  included  surface  and  made  upon  a  discovery  of  a  blind  outcrop. 
We  have  had  a  ^eat  many  of  these  tunnel  locations  in  my  State,  and 
I  recall  one  in  Cripple  Creek,  dated  shortly  prior  to  thfe  discovery 
of  the  great  Portland  vein  near  its  terminal  boundary.  The  fact  so 
imperiled  the  title  to  that  ^at  property  that  the  owners  deemed  it 
prudent  to  pay  a  very  considerable  sum  for  the  tunnel  site,  good  for 
nothing  as  it  was,  in  order  to  secure  their  property  from  attack  and 
relieve  their  title  of  its  menace. 

Across  this  tunnel  site  wa^  located  a  lode  claim  just  a  few  days 
after  its  lines  were  marked.  A  patent  was  afterwards  issued  for 
this  lode  claim  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  in  the 
litigation  which  ensued  between  the  tunnel  owner  and  tne  owner  of 
the  patented  claim  the  Supreme  Court  held  that  every  vein  along 
the  UAe  of  that  tunnel  not  Imown  to  exist  at  the  time  and  not  appear- 
ing at  the  surface  when  discovered  belonged  to  the  owner  of  ttie 
tunnel,  so  long  as  it  was  kept  alive  by  performing  the  required  work 
upon  it.  The  result  of  that  case  was  to  deprive  the  owner  of  the 
patented  claim  of  the  identical  vein  which  he  had  discovered  and 
which  was  granted  to  him  by  his  patent  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
the  courts  declared  in  terms  such  to  be  the  result.  ^  It  recognized  the 
validity  of  the  patent,  but  the  unfortunate  fact  to  its  owner  was  that 
the  vein  in  dispute  was  the  vein  which  he  had  discovered  and 
located.  It  therefore  passed  to  the  owner  of  the  tunnel,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  but  a  few  hundred  dollars*  worth  of  work  had 
been  done  upon  it  when  the  lode  claim  was  patented.  The  tunnel 
section  therefore  is  quite  as  pernicious,  and  to  my  mind  quite  as 
objectionable,  and  affords  opportimities  for  wrongdoing  and  injus- 
tice quite  as  extensive  a^  the  apex  section. 

Now,  the  uncertainty  of  results  when  such  a  law  is  applied  to 
facts  prompts  some  men  to  take  chances  and  deters  others  from  a<^ 
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iag  upon  apparent  certainties.  I  have  known  of  a  great  many  thou- 
sands of  dollars  eaffer  for  investment  in  mines  upon  a  guaranty  of 
title  which  retired  before  the  possibilities  of  hidden  or  apprehended 
danger.  I  know  of  instances  where  investments  have  halted  when 
titles  were  perfect,  but  when  lateral  invasions  might  result  from 
subsequent  underground  developments. 

No  man  wants  to  buy  a  lawsuit,  especially  not  a  mining  lawsuit. 
I  heard  the  judge  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  for  the  District 
of  Colorado  once  say  that  however  valuable  a  mine  might  be  if  it 
became  involved  in  litigation  there  was  an  even  chance  that  in  the 
end  its  owner  would  be  oankrupt  in  pocket,  in  morals,  and  in  reputa- 
tion. [Laughter.]  On  the  otner  hand,  I  have  known  men  to  tate 
many  and  desperate  chances  because  of  the  existence  of  these  sec- 
tions, and  the  uncertainties  attendant  upon  their  construction  and 
application  to  existing  controversies. 

1  once  had  a  client  in  Leadville,  a  great  big  red-blooded  Irishman, 
who  owned  a  couple  of  claims.  He  organized  the  St.  Bernard  Min- 
ing Co.  and  conveyed  the  claims  to  it,  and  in  developing  them  Mr. 
Finnerty's  exchequer  ran  very  low.  Shortly  afterwards,  however, 
his  mine  seemed  to  be  yielding  fairly  well;  his  company  was  evi- 
dently in  good  circumstances — so  good,  indeed,  that  a  suit  for 
^50,000  damages  was  brought  against  him  shortljr  afterwards  by 
the  owners  of  a  neighboring  property.  At  the  trial  the  plaintiff 
proved  that  my  client  had  crossed  his  lines,  and  had  taken  C[uite  a 
handsome  body  of  ore  from  the  neighbor's  claim  and  had  disposed 
of  it  as  his  own.  When  asked  upon  the  stand  why  he  did  it,  he  said : 
"  This  apex  law  is  very  uncertain,  anyhow.  We  was  needing  money. 
The  ore  was  there  and  I  thought,  therefore,  I  would  take  chances 
and  make  a  forced  loan.''  [Laughter.!  Unfortunately  the  camble 
did  not,  in  his  instance,  prove  successful,  but  they  frequently  do,  and 
a  law  which  is  so  unstable,  susceptible  of  so  many  ana  such  contrary 
ccHistructions,  which  tempts  the  unscrupulous  and  deters  the  honest 
investor,  should  be  revised.  If  it  can  not  be  revised  it  should  be 
repealed. 

This  body,  by  riveting  the  attention  of  the  country  upon  the  sub- 
ject, will,  I  trust,  obtain  some  action  by  the  present  Congress.  We 
have  a  good  deal  to  do,  but  we  are  prodigal  of  our  time.  The  body 
to  which  I  belong  can  outtalk  any  other  ten  bodies  of  the  same  sort 
in  the  world.  Sometimes  it  does  business  and  sometimes  it  does  not. 
We  did  some  things  during  the  22  months  that  we  were  last  in  ses- 
sion. We  could  have  accomplished  all  that  was  accomplished  in 
five  and  then  had  time  to  spare.  If  we  were  able  to  limit  what  we 
call  debates  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  I  could  speak  quite 
confidently  to-night  and  give  you  some  assurance  that  we  woula  be 
able  to  revise  these  statutes,  or  at  least  to  make  a  good  beginning  at 
this  session;  but  as  it  is  I  am  unable  to  say  what  may  be  done.  We 
diall  simply  do  our  best. 

You  have  one  of  the  best  mining  lawyers  in  the  United  States  at 
the  head  of  the  Committee  on  Mmes  and  Mining  of  the  Senate,  a 
man  who  has  had  wide  experience  and  practical  exj)erience  in  the 
administration  of  this  statute,  and  a  man  whose  heart  is  in  his  work; 
and  I  know  that  if  the  Senate  would  cooperate  with  him  as  it  should 
the  relief  which  you  are  demanding,  not  on  your  own  account,  but 
for  the  great  mining  industry  of  the  United  States,  would  be  granted 
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by  the  Sixty-fourth  Congress,  My  hope  is  that  when  you  shall  meet 
again  one  year  hereafter  we  will  be  able  to  make  a  report  to  you 
wnich,  if  not  entirely  satisfactory,  will  be  encouraging.    [Applause.] 

The  Chairman.  At  Leadville,  in  the  State  from  which  Senator 
Thomas  comes,  there  was  perhaps  the  best  example  of  the  absolute 
repudiation  of  the  law  oi  1872— the  law  of  the  apex— rit  was  not 
workable  there.  The  law  of  discovery  was  not  very  satisfactory. 
They  also  had  more  or  less  litigation  over  the  placer  locations  versus 
lode  locations.  Town-site  locations  caused  an  equal  amoimt  of 
trouble,  and  finally,  after  the  trial  of  all  those  things,  the  people  of 
Leadville  said,  "  We  will  get  along  without  any  law,"  after  which 
they  did  pretty  well.  There  are  some  of  our  States  that  have  escaped 
litigation  over  the  law  of  1872 ;  some  of  them  have  had  more  or  less, 
and  among  those  that  had  more  of  it  is  Montana.  That  State  is  one 
of  the  moib  brilliant  examples  of  the  failure  of  the  law  of  the  apex. 
1  wish  Congress  could  have  before  it  a  model  of  the  great  ore  de- 
posits of  Butte-^a  model  showing  the  intricacy  of  that  great  sn^stem, 
the  criss-crossing  veins — and  then  ask  them  to  tell  us  how  the  law  of 
the  United  States  is  to  be  applied  to  that  case.  In  Butte,  however, 
the  best  excuse  for  the  law  of  the  apex  that  I  have  heard  has  been 
offered ;  namely,  that  in  performing  the  prospect  work  necessary  for 
the  trial  of  a  costly  apex  case  imexpected  ore  deposits  were  some- 
times discovered  having  a  value  greater  than  the  cost  of  the  litiga- 
tion; in  other  words,  many  veins  not  otherwise  suspected  were  dis- 
covered in  the  course  of  this  exploring  work. 

We  have  with  us  to-night  not  merely  a  distinguished  mining  lawyer 
from  the  State  of  Montana,  but  also  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Mines  and  Mining,  who  is  intensely  interested  in  this 
whole  subject.  I  have  great  pleasure  in  introducmg  to  you  Senator 
Walsh,  of  Montana. 

Senator  Walsh.  The  law  of  the  apex  does  not  seem  to  have  many 
friends  in  this  audience,  and,  that  being  settled;  I  am  going  to  de- 
vote myself  to  some  other  features  of  revision  of  the  mining  laws. 

In  the  opinion  in  Clipper  Mining  Co.  v.  Eli  Mining  Co.  (194  U.  S., 
220,  234),  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  quotes  with 
approval  the  following  comment  from  Lindley  on  Mines,  167,  viz : 

The  town-site  laws,  as  they  now  exist,  consist  simply  of  a  chronological  ar- 
rangement of  past  legislation,  an  aggregation  of  fragments,  a  sort  of  crazy 
quilt  in  the  sense  that  they  lack  harmonious  blending.  This  may  be  truthfully 
said  of  the  general  body  of  the  mining  laws. 

To  mention  revision  of  the  mining  laws  will  ordinarily  prompt  in 
the  mind  of  a  lawyer  concerned  with  such,  and  perhaps  in  the  mind 
of  an  engineer  whose  activities  are  supposed  to  be  reflated  by 
them, .  reflection  on  the  wisdom  or  imwisdom  of  abolishing  extra- 
lateral  rights.  Unless  his  attention  has  in  some  special  manner  been 
directed  to  other  incongruities  in  the  law,  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  he  will  extol  the  perfection  of  the  system  under  which  we  have 
been  working  as  the  foundation  of  the  mineral  development  of  the 
West  and  the  sure  guaranty  of  its  future  prosperity. 

The  record  of  40  years  is  the  best  encomium  that  can  be  pro- 
nounced upon  it.  It  has  admirably  served  the  purpose  with  which  it 
was  designed,  to  promote  the  rapid  development  of  a  wild,  unex* 
plored  country  and  to  meet  pioneer  conditions. 
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In  order  to  have  a  better  understanding  of  how  well  it  meets 
present-day  conditions,  it  should  be  considered  in  connection  with 
those  prevailing  when  the  system,  so  highly  extolled,  had  its  birth. 
At  the  time  the  mineral-land  coae  was  enacted,  mining  operations 
in  the  public-land  States  were  confined  almost  exclusively  to  the 
washing  of  auriferous  beds  and  the  extraction  and  reduction  of  gold 
and  silver-bearing  quartz. 

The  act  of  1866  specifically  named  gold,  silver,  cinnabar,  and 
copper  in  section  2,  which  provided  for  the  location  of  quartz  claims, 
and  it  used  no  generic  term  authorizing  the  location  of  veins  bear- 
ing any  other  metals.  Cinnabar  was  being  mined  at  the  time  of  the 
passage  of  the  act,  the  mercury  it  yielded  being  used  in  the  process 
of  amalgamation,  then  the  standard  treatment  of  gold  and  silver 
ores.  The  prospective  value  of  ores  carrying  copper  was  not  over- 
looked, but  in  those  days  cupriferous  ores  were  penalized,  just  as 
ores  carrying  zinc  were  penalized  at  a  later  day,  because  their  pres- 
ence interfered  with  the  processes  then  in  vogue  for  the  extraction  of 
the  gold  and  silver.  It  was  not  until  1876  that  the  systematic  treat- 
ment of  copper  ores  began  in  Montana.  The  act  of  1872  added  lead 
and  tin  to  the  list  of  metals  enumerated  in  the  act  of  1866,  and  then, 
because  no  other  metal  had  attained  sufficient  prominence  to  mve 
it  place,  but  in  recognition  that  veins  might  be  found  carrying  omer 
metallic  substances  of  value,  the  specific  enumeration  was  supple- 
mented with  the  general  language  "  other  valuable  deposits,"  under 
which  veins  containing  such  minerals  were  made  equally  subject 
to  location.  The  placer-mining  law  of  1870,  reenacted  in  1872,  was 
frame  m-imarily  to  permit  the  appropriations  of  gold-bearing  gravel 
beds.  The  language  of  the  act  is  "claims  usually  called  *  placers,' 
including  all  forms  of  deposit  excepting  veins  of  quartz  or  other  rock 
in  place."  The  word  "  placer"  is  restricted  in  its  significance,  except 
as  it  is  expanded  by  the  statute  just  quoted,  to  beds  of  gravel  carry- 
ing gold. 

The  originators  of  the  mining  laws  were  providing  for  the  imme- 
diate necessities  of  their  time — for  laws  that  would  permit  the  min- 
ing industry  as  it  had  developed  in  their  day  to  go  forward.  Their 
minds  did  not  dwell  upon  the  infinite  variety  of  "  all  forms  of  de- 
posit "  that  might  in  time  claim  recognition  as  placers.  It  was  gold 
placers  to  the  appropriation  of  which  they  adapted  the  law.  And  so 
there  was  little  clarity  of  vision  as  to  what  might  be  embraced  within 
the  designation  of  a  vein  containing  "other  rock  in  place,"  not 
quartz,  bearing  "other  valuable  deposits."  The  act  was  framed 
with  no  very  accurate  idea  of  any  mineral  deposit  except  one  closely 
resembling  the  ordinary  quartz  vein  bearing  gold,  silver,  cinnabar^ 
lead,  tin,  or  copper.  To  illustrate :  The  appropriateness  of  applying 
the  law  to  a  deposit  of  phosphate,  sedimentary  in  its  origin  and 
essentially  different  from  a  vein  geologically,  however  it  may  re- 
semble a  vein  in  apearance,  it  is  needless  to  say,  received  no  thought 
from  the  lawgivers  of  the  seventies. 

The  mining  business  has  expanded  until  it  embraces  a  multitude 
of  deposits,  and  deposits  in  a  multitude  of  forms,  differing  in  char- 
acter so  essentially  from  those  familiar  to  the  times  in  wftich  the 
existing  laws  had  their  origin  that,  as  applied  to  such  deposits,  they 
are  often  grotesquely  incongruous.    Take  deposits  of  oil  and  gas 
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for  instance.  The  language  of  the  law  permits  them  to  be  located  as 
placer.  It  authorized  the  granting  of  patents  to  lands  containing 
such  on  the  same  terms  and  under  the  same  conditions  as  lands  con- 
sisting of  or  overlain  with  beds  of  gravel  through  which  are  inter- 
spersed particles  of  gold.  The  hardy  and  venturesome  prospector, 
often. leading  a  hermit  life,  penetrated  the  remote  wilds  and,  having 
found  "  colors  "  in  the  CTavel  in  the  bed  or  on  the  margin  of  a  stream, 
made,  by  his  find,  a  "discovery,"  such  as  is  contemplated  by  the 

Elacer  act.  He  was  the^  entitled  to  mark  out  his  claim.  Thereafter 
e  constructed  a  ditch  by  which  the  water  of  "some  adjacent  stream 
was  brought  upon  his  claim  to  be  utilized  in  washing  the  pay  dirt. 
His  preliminaries  completed,  he  proceeded  to  mine  his  ground. 
When  he  had  expended  $500  in  labor  and  improvements  upon  the 
ground,  he  became  entitled  to  a  patent,  paying  $2.50  per  acre.  He 
required  no  special  training  and  little  technical  skill  to  fit  him  for 
the  arduous  calling  to  which  he  devoted  himself.  The  erudite  scien- 
tist would  have  very  littel  advantage  over  the  unlettered  prospector 
in  hunting  for  placers.  Having  made  his  discovery,  it  was  often 
necessary  to  make  large  expenditures  in  perfecting  the  arrangements 
for  the  economical  working  of  his  find.  I  have  often  gazed  in  un- 
restrained wonder  at  the  remains  of  some  old  flume  of  the  pioneer 
days  clinging  to  the  face  of  a  cliflF  on  which  an  eagle  would  scarcely 
find  a  perch.  But  the  discovery  itself  involved  no  important  ante- 
cedent expense,  though  subsistence  while  traveling  in  the  search 
must  be  provided. 

Oil  prospecting  is  an  altogether  different  affair.  Unless  it  is  rank 
wildcatting,  a  geological  survey  of  the  country  must  be  made.  If 
the  expert  is  unable  to  tell  where  oil  will  be  discovered,  he  at  least 
can  advise  where  in  all  probability  it  will  not  be.  He  can  tell  whether 
the  geological  conditions  at  any  point  that  might  become  the  scene 
of  drilling  operations  are  favorable  or  otherwise.  There  is  no  way 
of  making  an  oil  discovery,  practically  speaking,  except  by  drilling. 
Seepages  signify  nothing.  The  pool  drained  by  them  may  be  miles 
away  and  the  land  in  which  they  occur  be  utterly  valueless  from  a 
mineral  point  of  view.  A  drilling  outfit  is  an  expensive  affair  and 
costs  money  to  operate.  A  placer  miner's  essential  equipment  is  a 
shovel  and  a  pan.  When  the  oil  prospector  strikes  oil — that  is, 
makes  his  discovery — ^he  has  ordinarily  spent  many  times  $500. 
Nothing  more  is  required  to  entitle  him  to  patent.  Finding  oil,  he 
gets  title  to  20  acres.  If  seven  associates  go  in  with  him,  they  mav 
take  160  acres.  Then  the  ground  about  becomes  the  scene  of  feverish 
activity.  Some  rich  and  powerful  adventurer,  or  a  flock  of  such, 
sinks  on  the  adjacent  ground,  and,  reaching  the  oil  sands,  proceeds 
by  means  of  powerful  pumps  to  empty  his  claim  and  the  whole  pool, 
the  existence  of  which  was  revealed  by  his  genius  and  his  enterprise. 
Even  while  he  was  going  down,  he  was  at  the  risk  of  finding  himself 
in  a  race  with  a  competitor  lured  to  the  region  by  the  promise  his 
labors  had  excited.  It  is  not  the  man  who  first  begins,  but  the  man 
who  first  gets  oil,  who  takes  the  ground.  What  chance  has  the  ordi- 
nary man  in  such  a  race  with  tne  Standard  Oil?  Kivalry  of  that 
character  naturally  breeds  hatreds  that  lead  to  bloodshed  and 
breaches  of  the  peace.  Conditions  quite  akin  to  those  imagined  pre- 
vail to-day  in  the  new  oil  field  in  northern  Wyoming  and  southern 
Montana.    The  placer-mining  law  is  wholly  inappropriate  to  the 
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development  or  disposition  of  oil  and  gas  lands.  It  is  no  impeach- 
ment of  the  wisdom  of  the  framers  of  the  law  that  this  is  so.  They 
had  no  conception  that  it  would  ever  be  applied  to  such  lands, 
though  it  is  the  only  law  under  which  they  can  be  or  ever  have  been 
patented. 

Another  fact  in  this  connection  is  that  a  conviction  has  seized  upon 
the  public  mind  that  the  old  liberality  in  the  giving  of  the  public 
mineral  lands  as  a  reward  for  discovery  ought  to  undergo  some  re- 
straint with  reference,  at  least,  to  those  deposits  that  were  not  con- 
templated by  the  framers  of  the  existing  law,  however  such  deposits 
may  fall  within  its  language. 

The  Argonauts  were  enemies  of  monopoly.  Penetrating  into 
regions  in  which  there  was  no  organized  government,  they  estab- 
lished the  reign  of  law  which  they  enforced  rudely  but  ruthlessly. 
In  popular  meeting  they  promulgated  rules  afterwards  sanctioned  by 
express  congressional  enactment,  with  respect  to  some  of  their  fea- 
tures at  least,  a  very  common  provision  of  which  was  that  no  man 
might  take  more  than  one  claim,  with  an  additional  one  to  the  orim- 
nal  discoverer,  in  the  district  for  the  government  of  which  the  rules 
were  established.  The  act  of  1872,  however,  evidently  to  promote 
exploration  by  holding  up  greater  rewards,  permitted  one  to  locate 
as  many  claims  as  he  chose,  burdening  him,  however,  under  penalty 
of  forfeiture,  with  the  obligation  to  do  $100  worth  of  work  on  each 
annually.  Accordingly,  one  may  locate  an  indefinite  number  of  oil 
claims  under  the  existing  law ;  for  every  well  he  sinks  to  oil  he  may 
appropriate  160  acres  of  land,  assuming  that  seven  other  adventurers 
associate  themselves  with  him.  Associations  backed  by  capital  that 
may  almost  without  hyperbole  be  referred  to  as  unlimited,  known 
to  operate  in  the  oil  fields,  may  easily  monopolize  a  rich  but  limited 
field.  The  preservation  of  their  monopoly  will  impel  them  to  resort 
to  every  means  to  command  a  premising  source  of  supply.  Becent 
activities  in  the  new  field  heretofore  re:ferred  to,  bearmg  every  evi- 
dence of  a  purpose  to  monopolize  the  productive  area^  induced  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  withdraw  from  entry  six  townships, 
awaiting  the  enactment  by  Congress  of  some  more  appropriate  law 
with  reference  to  oil-bearing  public  lands.  It  may  be  open  to  ques- 
tion whether,  unless  speedy  action  is  taken  bjr  the  National  Legis- 
lature, this  measure,  intended  to  safeguard  the  interest  of  the  public, 
will  not  operate  to  make  more  valuable  the  monopolistic  privileges 
alreadv  secured.  Meanwhile,  development  of  the  region  into  which 
•camtal  is  ready  to  go  in  very  great  sums  is  indefinitely  arrested. 

Whatever  view  may  be  taken  as  to  restricting  the  unrestrained 
liberty  now  accorded  in  continental  United  States  in  the  location 
or  acquisition  of  gold  placer  claims  or  of  veins  bearing  metals  other 
than  the  rare  metals,  it  will  probably  be  conceded  that  a  limitation 
should  be  placed  upon  the  area  of  oil  or  gas  land  that  one  person  mav 
appropriate,  just  as  a  limitation  was  placed  upon  the  area  which 
any»  citizen  might  acquire  under  the  coal-land  act.  Every  reason 
that  suggests  that  the  area  of  coal  land  one  may  take  should  be 
limited  applies  with  equal  force  in  the  case  of  land  valuable  for  the 
oil  or  gas  it  carries.  It  was  recognized,  when  the  present  mining 
laws  were  in  process  of  making,  that  those  provisions  dealing  with 
the  mineral  lands  generally  were  inapt  in  the  case  of  lands  valuable 
for  the  coal  in  them.    They  became,  accordingly,  the  subject  of 
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special  provisions.  Metallic  mining,  however,  occupied  a  preeminent 
place  in  the  minds  of  the  framers  of  the  code.  Coal  mining  had 
made  comparatively  little  progress.  Wood  was  everywhere  the  ordi- 
nary fuel,  the  public  timbered  lands  being  available  to  the  miner 
either  by  the  acquiescence  or  by  the  express  authority  of  the  National 
Government.  Cfolorado,  California,  and  Wyoming  were  each  pro- 
ducing coal  in  1872,  but  the  output  was  inconsequential.  Montana 
did  not  yield  any  until  1880. 

The  coal-land  laws  gave  evidence  of  having  had  relatively  scant 
thought  from  those  designing  them.  The  citizen  was  denied  the  right 
to  take  more  than  one  claim  of  160  acres  if  he  purchased  singly  with- 
out having  made  improvements.  320  in  association  with  another,  or 
640  if  they  had  done  work  or  labor  or  made  improvements  of  the 
value  of  $5,000  on  the  claim,  the  discoverer  being  given  a  right  of 
preemption. 

It  was  quite  right  to  limit  the  area  of  coal  land  which  any  indi- 
vidual might  appropriate.  Ordinarily  a  coal  seam  obtrudes  itself 
u^on  one  from  a  river  bank  or  an  eroded  hillside.  The  trained  - 
scientist-  might  go  searching  for  a  coal  deposit  with  some  chance  of 
running  onto  it.  The  ordinary  man  would  be  without  a  guide  in 
his  quest,  even  the  topography  of  the  country,  of  general  aid  to  the 
quai1;z  or  placer  prospector,  affording  no  substantial  assistance.  But 
tne  exposure  once  having  been  found,  it  is  a  comparatively  simple 
matter  ordinarily  to  trace  the  deposit  through  the  adjacent  country, 
often  in  beds  extending  through  fhousanck  of  acres.  A  hateful 
monopoly  might  easily  be  established,  particularly  as  coal  mining — 
commercial  coal  mining — ^requires  elaborate  and  expensive  eqmp- 
ment.  The  area  open  to  purchase  was,  however,  never  adequate. 
Even  640  acres  of  western  coal  land  were  never  at  any  time  suffi- 
ciently extensive  to  justify  the  large  expenditure  necessary  for  de- 
velopment and  equipment  essential  to  carry  on  coal  mining  on  a 
commercial  scale.  From  the  first  this  restriction  in  the  law  was 
evaded  by  the  well-known  device  of  dummy  entries,  a  practice  tol- 
erated because  otherwise  the  law  would  have  been  inoperative,  until 
recent  years,  when  it  has  been  held  not  only  illegal  but  criminal.  The 
consequence  of  the  enforcement  of  the  law  has  been  that  appropria- 
tion of  coal  lands  has  all  but  ceased. 

Another  cause  has  contributed  to  the  suspension  in  the  appropria- 
tion of  coal  lands.  The  law  gave  to  the  citizen  the  right  to  purchase 
the  area  heretofore  indicated  at,  to  use  its  language,  "not  less''  than 
$20  per  acre  if  the  land  was  within  15  miles  of  a  railroad  and  "  not . 
less  ^  than  $10  an  acre  if  more  than  15  miles  from  a  railroad.  '  The 
language  clearly  implies  that  the  lands  are  to  be  valued,  but  at  not 
less  than  the  figures  named.  But  until  recent  years  the  law  has  been 
executed  as  though  the  prices  of  $10  and  $20,  respectively,  were 
absolutely  fixed  by  it.  The  plain  error  in  the  old  construction  of 
the  law  having  been  recognized,  extensive  areas  were  withdrawn  for 
valuation  and  when  restored,  after  must  procrastination,  were  often 
offered  at  an  appraisement  so  high  that  no  one  would  buy.  There 
is  room  for  believing  that  the  department  officers  charged  with  valu- 
ing, being  averse  to  the  entire  policy  of  selling  the  coal  lands,  valued 
them  so  high  that  sales  have  practically  ceased.  Only  63  entries  were 
made  in  1914  for  8,157.45  acres,  as  against  248  entries  of  38,325.26 
acres  in  1910. 
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The  extremists  are  not  all  on  one  side.  Enthusiastic  gentlemen, 
with  midue  reverence  for  the  things  of  the  past,  deplore  that  any 
change  from  the  ancient  practice  was  ever  inaugiirated.  They  would 
have  the  Government  dispose  of  its  coal  lands,  in  view  of  the  devel- 
opment and  demand  of  the  year  1915,  on  the  same  terms  on  which 
they  were  offered  to  the  pioneers  40  years  ago.  Some  of  the  lands 
in  question  have  in  recent  years  been  sold  at  as  high  as  $400  an  acre. 
It  may  have  been  a  wise  policy  40  years  ago  to  invite  the  public 
generally  to  take  as  much  as  they  cared  to  ot  the  public  domain,  but 
it  scarcely  comports  with  an  honest  discharge  of  the  trusteeship  of 
the  General  Government  with  respect  thereto  not  now  to  exercise  an 
exceedingly  cautious  supervision  over  the  disposition  of  the  re- 
mainder, and  particularly  to  limit  the  area  that  may  be  taken  of 
those  deposits  with  respect  to  which  a  mcmopoly  might  be  acquired. 
Coal,  oil,  and  gas  constitute  a  great  source  or  power.  On  these  com- 
bustibles and  on  electrical  energy  developed  by  falling  water  in- 
dustry is  dependent  for  power.  Hydroelectric  plants  equipped  with 
a  distribution  system  become  public  utilities  and  as  such  are  subject  to 
State  regulation.  It  is  doubtful  whether  it  is  possible  to  regulate  by 
law  the  price  that  may  be  charged  for  coal.  A  monopoly  of  that  com- 
modity IS,  accordingly,  more  to  be  dreaded  than  a  monopoly  of  water 
power. 

There  is  a  further  reason  why  the  area  one  may  appropriate  of 
coal,  oil,  or  gas  land  should  be  limited.  The  opportunity  is  ex- 
tended to  take. an  indefinite  number  of  quartz  or  placed  claims  in 
order  to  spur  search  and  promote  discovery.  In  the  case  of  coal, 
however,  a  very  extensive,  if  not  complete,  survey  has  been  made 
by  the  Geological  Survey,  in  most  of  the  regions  within  the  public- 
land  States,  in  which  it  is  probable  that  coal  deposits  may  be  found. 
One  searching  for  coal  need  not  tramp  the  hills  nor  endure  the 
privations  of  the  pioneer  prospector.    He  consults  the  Government 

Sublications  and  governs  nis  actions  accordingly.  One  might  in- 
eed  find  beds  that  had  been  overlooked,  but  deposits  of  such  vast 
extent  have  been  pointed  out  that  the  discoverer  of  limited  areas 
that  have  escaped  notice  is  entitled  to  no  special  remuneration. 

This  consideration  applies  as  well*  to  such  nonmetallic  mineral 
deposits  as  phosphate  and  the  compounds  of  potassium  and  sodium. 
The  location  of  many  such  deposits  has  been  pointed  out  by  the 
Survey.  The  man  who,  guided  by  it,  begins  operating  on  a  deposit 
of  that  character  is  entitled  to  no  reward  as  a  discoverer. 

It  is  still  involved  in  more  or  less  doubt  whether  phosphate  rock 
is  properly  locatable  under  the  placer-mining  law  or  as  a  lode.  The 
Interior  Department  is  apparently  wedded  to  the  view  that  the  lode 
law  is  applicable,  but  an  authoritative  adjudication  is  wanting.  So 
it  is  not  altogether  clear  whether  potash,  in  the  form  in  which  it  is 
found  in  the  West,  is  subject  to  location  under  the  placer-mining 
law  or  under  the  law  applicable  to  salines.  For  various  reasons 
nearly  all  deposits  of  valuable  nonmetallic  minerals  were  withdrawn 
from  entry  under  the  act  of  August  24,  1912.  The  uncertainty  as 
to  what  law  must  be  pursued  to  acquire  title  to  many  of  these  de- 
posits, and  the  more  or  less  'glaring  inapjpropriateness  of  any  of 
those  we  now  have  for  the  disposition  of  them,  were  among  the 
reasons  inducing  the  orders  ot  withdrawal.  It  is  high  time  that  pro- 
vision should  be  made  that  they  may  be  released  for  entry. 
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The  annual  consumption  of  potassium  salts  in  this  country  at 
the  time  the  European  war  began  was  800,000  tons,  all  imported 
from  Germany.  No  little  distress  has  been  occasioned  by  the  closing 
of  that  source  of  supply.  The  importations  during  1915  have  fallen 
quite  25  per  cent.  Recent  discoveries  in  Utah  and  Nevada  bid  fair, 
with  the  Searles  Lake  salts,  easily  to  supplv  the  domestic  demand. 

The  necessity  for  a  general  revision  oi  the  laws  as  they  affect  the 
disposition  of  lands  bearing  metallic  minerals  has  been  reoeatedly 
set  forth.  As  the  local  conditions  become  less  and  less  like  the 
primitive  setting,  out  of  which  our  existing  laws  came,  the  necessity 
lor  a  change  becomes  more  and  more  imperative.  The  development 
of  the  system  of  dry  fanning  has  given  a  high  agricultural  value  to 
thousands,  yes  millions,  of  acres  heretofore  regarded  as  valueless 
for  tillage.  On  an  inquiry  as  to  whether  a  certain  tract  may  be 
appropriated  as  mineral  land,  it  is  of  first  importance  to  the  mineral 
claimant  to  establish,  if  he  can,  that  it  has  no  value  for  a^icultural 
purposes.  Great  areas  have,  by  the  advancement  in  farming  meth- 
ods, been  transformed  from  mineral  to  nonmineral  lands.  Innu- 
merable controversies  have  arisen  in  consequence  of  the  changed 
conditions.  The  ubiquitous  dry  farmer  has  intruded  into  regions 
long  regarded  as  the  imdisputed  and  indisputable  territory  of  the 
minmg  prospector.  The  latter  is  under  no  obligation  to  make,  nor 
does  the  law  warrant  him  in  making,  a  record  of  his  claim  in  the 
land  office.  He  awakes  some  morning  to  find  that  the  ground  to 
which  he  has  for  years  pinned  his  faith  is  included  within  the  filing 
of  a  squatter  who  is  proceeding  to  make  good  his  assertion  of  title 
by  the  erection  of  a  house  on  the  land.  A  long  and  expensive  hear- 
ing in  the  land  office  is  before  him,  likely  to  be  characterized  by 
much  bitterness.  The  mineral  claimant  knows  little  or  nothing  him- 
self about  the  surprising,  results  that  have  attended  careful  cultiva- 
tion, and  is  likely  to  regard  the  newcomer  as  a  blackmailer.  The 
homesteader,  knowing  nothing  of  mining  and  unskilled  in  recog- 
nizing indications  of  more  or  less  signincance  to  a  practical  pros- 
pector or  miner,  is  likely  to  regard  the  mineral  claimant  with  feeling 
akin  to  contempt — as  a  visionary. 

The  situation  is  highly  critical  in  many  sections  of  the  West,  but 
no  very  satisfactory  solution  has  yet  been  evolved.  It  has  been  pro- 
posed that  a  classincation  be  made,  and  that  prospecting  permits  be 
issued  for  limited  areas  of  lands,  classified  as  mineral,  within  which 
area  the  prospector  will  be  safe  from  the  intrusion  of  the  insatiable 
homesteader.  But  an  old  prospector  who  should  be  turned  out  of 
the  possession  of  a  property  upon  the  judgment  of  some  callow  youth, 
acting  under  instructions  from  Washington,  who  should  return  the 
region  as  agricultural,  would  seej  few  beauties  in  such  a  system. 
Eegardless  of  his  wrongs,  areas  rich  in  mineral  wealth  might  easily 
be  excluded  even  under  the  most  careful  and  thorough  survey. 
Public  thought  has  not  yet  crvstallized  upon  the  plan  that  ought  to 
be  adopted  to  meet  this  problem,  if  indeed  it  has  crystallized  con- 
cerning any  of  the  various  features  of  the  law  in  relation  to  the 
metallic  deposits,  in  respect  to  which  it  has  been  urged  that  a  change 
ought  to  be  made.  There  is  very  general  concurrence  in  the  idea  that 
the  extra-lateral  right  ought  to  go.  But  there  is  still  much  con- 
fusion of  counsel  as  to  the  change  which  ought  to  accompany  its 
abolition,  that  the  right  of  the  discoverer  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his 
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skill  and  toil  may  be  measurably  secured.  These  and  like  reforms 
may  well  await  the  return  of  the  report  of  the  commission  to  revise 
ana  codify  the  laws  in  relation  to  the  mineral  lands,  provided  for 
by  a  bill  which  passed  the  Senate  at  the  last  session  and  to-day  was 
favorably  reported  again  by  its  Committee  on  Mines  and  Mining. 

But  the  conditions  confronting  us  with  respect  to  the  nonmetallic 
minerals  brook  no  such  delay.  In  the  task  before  Congress  it  would 
be  of  inestimable  benefit  to  have  the  views  of  the  commission,  ripened 
by  conference  with  men  whose  professional  work  has  reauired  th^n 
to  give  earnest  thought  to  the  subject,  men  who  have  tneir  money 
invested  in  the  mimng  or  reduction  of  such  deposits,  or  who  are 
ready  to  put  money  into  enterprises  looking  to  the  utilization  of 
the  rich  stores  of  nonmetallic  minerals  found  in  many  of  the  West- 
em  States.  Of  phosphate  lands  2,611,115  acres,  nearly  one-half  of 
them  in  the  State  of  Wyoming,  remain  withdrawn  from  entry — all 
those  of  which  the  Greological  Survey  has  any  knowledge. 

The  insoluble  phosphate  rock  as  it  comes  out  of  the  earth  is  con- 
verted into  a  soluble  fertilizer  of  great  value  by  the  application  of 
sulphuric  acid.  The  active  element,  by  the  same  process,  is  pre- 
served in  a  concentrated  form  so  that  the  product  can  stand  ship- 
ment for  considerable  distances 

Until  recently  the  copper  smelters  of  the  West  were  dailjr  belch- 
ing into  the  atmosphere  prodigious  quantities  of  sulphur  which,  de- 
scending in  acid  form,  became  destructive  to  vegeteble  life  and  im- 
perilled animal  husbandry.  Costly  litigation  conducted  by  private 
suiters,  and  by  the  General  Government,  forced  the  installation  of 

S recesses  by  which  the  fumes  are  robbed  of  their  sulphur  iuCTedient. 
ulphuric  acid  is  now  the  common  by-product  of  the  smelting  of 
sulphide  copper  ores,  but  the  market  is  distant  and  the  production 
enormous.  It  is  conservation  of  the  highest  order  te  use  this  cor- 
rosive element  in  copper  ores,  hitherto  worse  than  waste,  in  making 
a  fertilizer  to  restore  the  virgin  fertility  of  the  wheat  fields  of  the 
Northwest.  The  productiveness  of  these  wheat  fields  is  sufTering 
continual  depletion.  The  average  yield  of  wheat  per  acre  in  the 
Stete  of  North  Dakota  during  the  past  10  years  was  11.5  bushels; 
that  of  South  Dakota,  11.4  busnels,  as  against  13  bushels  for  the  two 
States  during  the  decade  between  1880  and  1890.  Despite  crop  rota- 
tion and  the  improved  methods  inculcated  by  the  agricultural  col- 
leges, experiment  stetions,  farmers*  institutions,  and  other  educa- 
tional influences,  the  yield  in  Minnesote  has  suffered  a  decline  of  at 
least  a  bushel  an  Jtcre  during  the  last  10  years.  A  reduction  of  one 
bu^el  per  acre  in  the  three  States  named  signifies  an  annual  loss  of 
15^0,000  bushels  of  wheat. 

The  Anaconda  Copper  Mining  Co.  is  willing  to  spend  $2,000,000 
in  the  installation  of  a  plant  for  the  mining  of  phosphate  rock  and 
the  construction  and  equipment  of  a  plant  for  the  production  of 
phosphate  fertilizer.  The  only  obstacle  to  the  inauguration  of  this 
great  enterprise,  signifying  the  development  of  a  new  industry  in 
the  mining  region,  and  aoaed  riches  to  the  farmers  of  the  Iforth- 
west,  is  the  want  of  a  law  which  will  permit  the  mining  of  phosphate 
deposits.    Other  investors  are  ready  to  enter  the  same  field. 

The  situation  is  even  more  deplorable  in  respect  to  oil.  The  re- 
cent decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  upholding  Executive  withdrawals 
of  land  believed  to  be  oil-bearing,  awaiting  congressional  action 
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touching  the  appropriation  and  disposition  of  such,  has  invalidated 
titles  acquired  upon  the  advice  of  counsel  to  the  effect  that  such 
withdrawals  were  without  authority  of  law.  In  many  cases  devel- 
opments involving  enormous  expenditures  in  the  aggregate  have 
been  made  in  reliance  upon  such  titles.  Not  infrequently  new  fields 
were  opened  up  in  consequence  of  discoveries  made  hy  individuals 
who  had  been  led  to  believe  that  such  withdrawals  offered  no  legal 
obstacle  to  the  acquisition  of  title.  Injunctions  were  secured  in  the 
suits  brought  by  the  Government^  which  are  now  made  perpetual, 
restraining  the  operators  from  takinff  any  fluid  from  the  wells.  The 
institution  of  suit  operated,  ordinarily,  to  stop  extraction,  as  buyers 
of  the  crude  oil  refused  to  take  the  output  of  any  well  open  to  ques- 
tion, lest  they  should  be  obliged  to  pay  a  second  time  to  the  Govern- 
ment. The  paralysis  extended  to  many  tracts  involved  in  no  suit, 
but  which  were  within  the  area  withdrawn. 

.  In  another  class  of  cases  instituted  by  the  Government,  locations 
of  more  than  20  acres  were  attacked  on  the  ground  that  most  of  the 
locators  were  fictitious  or  dummies,  a  proceeding  calculated,  how- 
ever necessary  to  the  public  rights,  to  cast  a  suspicion  upon  all  titles 
not  confirmea  by  patent.  In  not  a  few  instances  communities  had 
been  built  up  about  the  wells  involved,  which  now  face  ruin.  Mean- 
while, wells  sunk  on  adjacent  lands  held  in  private  ownership  are 
industriously  draining  the  field  affected,  so  that  the  Government, 
as  well  as  the  claimants,  are  suffering  a  daily  irreparable  loss.  The 
situation  is  particularly  acute  in  the  States  of  Wyoming  and  Cali- 
fornia. The  Southern  Pacific  Eailway  grants,  in  the  last-men- 
tioned State,  ^ve  to  that  company,  in  the  unfortunate  complications 
which  have  arisen,  a  commanding  position,  and  it  is  openly  charged 
that  the  Standard  Oil  Co.,  to  which  the  railroad  company  is  allied, 
finds  abundant  opportunity  for  its  customary  strategy  in  the  lament- 
able condition  that  has  bcin  precipitated.  These  special  considera- 
tions aside,  4,829,667  acres  of  oil  lands  are  now  under  withdrawal 
orders,  over  one-half  of  which  are  within  the  two  States  named. 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  our  country  has  there  been  such  a 
plethora  of  money  looking  for  profitable  investment.  All  who  have 
given  any  consideraticm  at  all  to  the  subject  are  agreed  upon  the 
necessity  of  doing  something  to  permit  the  appropriation  of  the 
lands,  so  useless  as  they  are,  so  prolific  of  wealth  under  development. 

It  is  over  what  to  do  that  the  fight  waxes  hot.  A  bill  dealing  with 
the  general  subject  of  nonmetallic  deposits,  coal,  oil,  gas,  phosphate, 
potash,  sodium  ^ecifically,  passed  the  House  at  the  last  session,  and, 
with  the  provision  relating  to  coal  and  some  amendments  of  mor^ 
or  less  consequence,  was  reported  favorably  by  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Public  Lands.  It  was  introduced  in  Doth  Houses  at  the  present 
session  in  its  original  form,  and  is  now  before  the  aporopriate  com- 
mittees. It  is  savagely  assailed  because  of  its  frank:  adoption  of 
the  leasing  principle.  This  association  could  render  no  more  valu- 
able public  service  than  in  candid  recognition  of  the  state  of  the 
public  mind,  to  canvass  with  perfect  freedom  the  provisions  of  the 
bill,  and  to  record  its  judgment  concerning  the  wisdom  of  the  general 
plan  proposed  by  it  With  the  desire  to  see  some  practical  measure 
enacted  into  law  at  the  present  session,  it  is  fair  to  assume  there  will 
be  here  entire  sympathy.  In  that  connection  it  might  be  borne  in 
mind  that  no  other  comprehensive  measure,  purporting  to  deal  with 
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the  subject,  is  before  the  present  Congress  nor  was  any  presented  to 
the  last  Congress.  Various  bills,  fragmentary  in  character,  repre- 
senting no  views  except  those  of  the  individual  Members  proposing 
them,  were  indeed  introduced.  None  of  them,  at  least  so  far  as  my 
information  enables  me  to  speak,  were  the  product  of  any  concerted 
action  on  the  part  of  any  group  of  men,  who  had  given  either  thought 
or  study  to  the  subject. 

The  bill  specifically  referred  to  took  form  as  the  result  of  confer- 
ences between  the  heads  of  the  Committees  on  Mines  and  Mining  and 
Public  Lands  in  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  aided  by  the  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey  and  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines.  The  assault  is  not  on  matters  of 
detail.  The  leasing  feature,  the  essential  principle  of  the  bill,  draws 
the  fire.  It  is  said  to  be  unconstitutional  to  lease  the  public  lands, 
violative  of  the  compact  between  the  States  upon  which  is  built  the 
fabric  of  the  Union.  Grave  questions  of  constitutional  law,  it  was 
asserted  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  a  few  days  since,  are  presented 
by  the  departure  which  the  bill  is  said  to  introduce.  Those  familiar 
with  the  discussions  of  this  and  related  subjects  in  the  past  know  that 
the  Supreme  Court  has  decided  to  the  contrary  (United  States  v. 
Graiot,  4  Pet.,  751).  It  impoverishes  the  States,  it  is  advanced,  by 
withholding  from  them  the  right  to  tax  the  leased  lands.  As  lon^  ago 
as  1876  the  Supreme  Court  held  that  the  possessory  right  to  mining 
lands  is  subject  to  State  taxation,  the  property  involved  being  the 
great  Comstock  lode  (Forbes  v.  Gracey,  94  U.  S.,  762),  and  this  de- 
cision was  recently  affirmed  in  Elder  v.  Wood,  208  U.  S.,  226,  a  case 
coming  from  the  State  of  Colorado.  The  leasehold  interest  might  by 
express  provision  of  the  statute  be  made  subject  to  taxation  bv  the 
State,  and  it  would  be  so  subject  without  any  reference  to  the  subject. 

But  this  objection  becomes  ludicrous  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
scarcely  any  western  State  undertakes  to  tax  mining  lands,  except 
up(Hi  a  nominal  valuation.  The  output,  net  or  gross,  is  the  basis  of 
taxation  in  practically  all  of  them.  By  constitutional  provision,  the 
State  of  Montana  has  disabled  itself  from  taxing  mineral  lands  as 
such,  except  for  such  sum  as  represents  the  Government  price.  The 
net  proceeds  are  taxed  whether  the  title  to  the  lands  from  which  they 
issue  is  in  the  Government  or  held  by  private  individuals. 

In  Colorado  all  mines  producing  more  than  $5,000  gross  annually 
pay  on  the  net  proceeds;  it  is  only  those  producing  less  than  that 
amount  that  are  valued  for  taxation.  Utah  made  the  provision  of 
the  Montana  constitution  her  model.  Idaho  has  followed  it  in  her 
statute.  Wyoming  taxes  the  net  proceeds  of  its  mines.  It  imposes 
no  taxes  on  the  lands  themselves.    Nevada  has  the  same  system. 

The  States'  revenues  will  be  neither  greater  nor  less  under  a  leasing 
system  applicable  to  non-metallic  minerals  than  they  would  be  if 
such  lands  were  alienated  in  fee,  except  as  taxes  might  be  wrung 
from  lands  to  which  title  might  be  acquired  and  which  were  allowed 
to  lie  idle  in  order  to  forestall  their  acouisition  by  some  one  who 
might  work  them,  or  from  lands  acquired  by  one  who  might  choose 
to  hold  them  until  by  the  growth  of  the  community,  the  development 
of  the  industiT  in  which  they  are  calculated  to  play  a  part,  or  other 
conditions  mate  the  investment  sufficiently  profitable  to  induce  their 
disposal.  In  other  words,  the  State  would  lose  the  taxes  on  lands 
entered  or  held  with  purely  speculative  intent.    It  has  even  be^i 
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proposed,  but  I  can  not  think  with  reflection,  that  the  lands  with 
which  we  are  particularly  concerned,  at  least  the  coal  lands,  should 
be  put  up  for  sale  to  the  highest  bidder.  This  suggestions  emanates 
from  those  who  exhibit  a  deep  concern  about  the  limitation  on  the 
State's  power  to  tax,  consequent  upon  national  ownership. 

Millions  of  acres  would,  under  any  such  system  of  disposal,  pass 
into  the  hands  of  speculators.  The  condition  of  the  market  does  not 
justify  the  purchase  of  any  extensive  areas  for  immediate  working. 
The  price  at  which  the  lands  would  be  sold  could  only  be  such  as  to 
assure  the  purchaser  at  some  distant  day  in  the  future,  when  the 
market  is  active,  the  return  of  the  investment  with  a  speculator's 
profit.^  Deposits  of  vast  extent  and  volume  have  at  present  only  a 
potential  value,  particularly  the  lignite  beds.  In  the  more  or  less 
remote  future,  wnen  the  population  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  region 
is  much  more  dense,  when  railroads  have  multiplied  and  industrial 
activity  has  built  up  teeming  cities,  the  low-grade  coal  of  the  West 
will  have  a  value,  now  incalculable,  perhaps  mconceivable.  Coal  is 
a  low-grade,  bulky  article  of  commerce,  and  will  not  stand  shipment 
by  rail  very  great  distances. 

There  is  much  merit  in  the  proposal  to  turn  these  lands  over  to 
the  States  in  which  they  are  situated.  The  suggestion  that  they  be 
turned  over  to  private  speculators  at  their  present  cash  value  is 
wholly  vicious. 

The  objection  to  the  leasing  system  on  constitutional  grounds  is 
utterly  devoid  of  merit.  The  argument  that  it  unduly  restricts  the 
Stated  power  to  tax,  at  least  in  respect  to  mineral  lands,  is  scarcely 
entitled  to  more  consideration. 

There  would  be  a  perfectly  valid  objection  to  the  exaction  of  a 
royalty  which  should  go  into  the  Federal  Treasury  for  the  general 
expenditures  of  the  Government,  like  the  ordinary  revenues.  Tribute 
so  paid  would  be  nothing  less  than  a  tax  levied  upon  a  particular 
section  of  the  country.  But  under  the  provisions  of  the  bill  to 
which  reference  is  made,  all  royalties  go  into  the  reclamation  fund, 
as  the  proceeds  of  sales  do  now^  and  will  be  utilized  for  the  con- 
struction of  works  of  irrigation' m  the  communities  from  which  the 
revenues  come.  When  eventuitUv  returned  to  the  Treasury  Imt  the 
settlers  under  the  projects,  one-half  goes  into  the  treasury  ot  the 
States,  respectively,  from  which  they  were  originally  paid. 

It  is  adVanced  that  development  would  not  take  place  under  a 
leasing  system— that  the  American  investor  is  so  wedded  to  the  idea 
of  a  perpetual  interest,  a  title  in  fee,  that  he  could  not  be  induced  to 
put  his  money  into  an  enterprise  founded  on  less,  and  particularly 
that  he  would  shy  away  from  a  lease  from  the  Government.  I  con- 
fess that  this  idea  had  possession  of  my  own  mind  at  one  time — the 
prospect  as  to  coal  lands  engaging  my  thought.  I  am  not  sure  now 
that  this  view  is  wholly  erroneous,  but  my  conviction  about  the  matter 
has  been  much  shaken.  The  Western  States  are  beginning  to  realize 
substantial  revenues  from  their  coal  lands  under  the  leasmg  system, 
to  which  they  are  all  committed  with  respect  to  their  own  properties. 
For  the  biennial  period  ending  November  30, 1912,  Colorado  realize 
$102,585.  Wyommg  received  $74,772  out  of  coal  and  oil  leases  dur- 
ing 1913  and  1914,  an  increase  of  250  per  cent  on  the  preceding  two- 
year  period,  which  yielded  six  times  the  revenue  derived  from  that 
source  in  1909  and  1910.    The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Rail- 
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way  Co.  tried  hard  during  the  last  Congress  to  secure  authority  to 
lease  two  sections  of  coal  land  in  Montana.  It  is  said  that  at  least 
one-half  of  all  the  bituminous  coal  mined  in  this  country  is  taken  out 
under  leases,  and  it  is  urged  hj  those  favoring  the  leasing  system 
that  if  the  operator  is  given  his  choice  either  to  buy  or  to  lease 
upon  a  royalty  he  will  invariably  lease,  because  he  thus  escapes  the 
necessity  of  the  initial  investment  in  the  land  itself.  In  order  to  de- 
termine which  system  the  more  surely  and  rapidly  promotes  devel- 
opment it  is  proposed  to  continue  the  present  law  permitting  the 
purchase  of  coal  lands,  giving  to  each  qualified  purchaser  the  right 
to  acquire  two  sections,  the  operator  who  prefers  to  lease  being 
accorded  the  right  to  develop  under  that  plan  by  what  is  known  as 
the  general  leasing  bill.  The  plan  it  presents,  provoking  so  much 
opposition  on  the  one  hand  and  so  resolutely  supported  on  the  other, 
seems  particularly  appropriate  in  the  case  of  oil  lands.  The  interests 
caught  by  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Mid- West  Oil 
Co.  case  are  here  piteously  pleading  for  an  opportunity  to  lease  the 
properties  severallv  occupied  by  them.  A  house  to  house  canvass  is 
to-day  going  on  throughout  an  extensive  region  in  northern  Wvo- 
ming  and  southern  Montana  among  homestead  patentees  and  other 
owners  of  land  in  that  locality  to  secure  leases  authorizing  the  ex* 
ploration  of  the  lands  affected  for  oil,  gas.  and  coal,  and  the  extrac- 
tion of  any  of  such  minerals  as  may  be  round  therein,  the. activity 
in  that  regard  being  induced  by  most  gratifying  results  recently  at- 
tained by  venturesome  prospectors  on  both  si&s  of  the  State  line. 
Those  engaged  in  this  rivalry  would  undoubtedly  be  pleased  to  take 
leases  from  the  Government  on  the  same  terms  they  are  offering  to 
private  owners.  A  representative  of  some  of  them  at  the  Capitol 
a  week  ago  voiced  the  hope  that  such  an  opportunity  would  be  speed- 
ily afforded.  He  expressed  the  view  that  the  prospector  of  modest 
means  was  now  deterred  from  experimenting  on  public  land  open  to 
exploration,  lest,  having  begun  operations  on  a  promising  field,  one 
of  the  outnts  suspected  of  sustaining  intimate  relations  with  the 
masters  of  the  oil  industry  would  set  up  a  drill  immediately  bevond 
the  ground  of  which  he  could  claim  the  pecKs  possesaio  and  **  beat 
him  to  it.'*  It  is  asserted,  with  what  justice  I  do  not  pretend  to  say, 
that  in  such  rivalries  the  outsider  finds  himself  strangely  embar- 
rassed about  securing  supplies,  and  particularly  pipe  and  the  neces- 
sary implements,  and  even  about  effecting  the  necessary  repairs  inci- 
dent to  the  work. 

A  private  owner  of  land  known  or  believed  to  be  oil  bearing  would 
ordinarily  prefer  to  take  a  royalty  from  one  desiring  to  operate 
rather  than  to  accept  what  he  might  be  able  to  get  in  cash  for  the 
property.  If  no  one  would  lease,  out  all  owners  insisted  on  selling 
outright,  exploration  and  development  would  unquestionably  be 
curtailed.  It  would  be  confined  very  largely  to  those  able  to  ccwn- 
mand  the  services  of  scientists  of  the  highest  class  that  the  chances 
of  paying  big  prices  for  land  that  would  prove  valueless  mi^ht 
be  eliminated  and  who  were  able  to  pay  the  nigh  initial  cost  which 
the  acquisition  of  absolute  title  to  the  land  would  entail. 

Touching  phosphate  lands,  I  am  able  to  assert  that  no  fear  what- 
ever need  be  felt  about  their  active  exploitation  under  a  leasing  plan. 
I  have  been  importuned  by  two  companies,  amply  able  to  provide  all 
the  necessary  funds  to  put  fertilizer  on  the  market  in  large  quantity, 
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both  of  which  are  willinff  to  spend  money  to  educate  the  farmers  of 
the  Northwest  to  the  advantage  of  its  use  that  a  market  may  be 
created,  to  expedite  the  passage  of  some  act  under  which  they  may 
secure  leases  of  phosphate  deposits.  I  am  advised  that  an  equal 
avidity  exists  touching  deposits  of  potassium  salts. 

"  There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men."  If  there  had  existed  any 
law  under  which,  in  the  state  of  public  sentiment,  coal  mining  could 
have  gone  forward  in  Alaska  10  years  ago  that  Territory  would  be 
a  hive  of  industry  to-day.  It  would,  in  all  probability,  not  have 
been  necessary  for  the  Government  to  engage  in  railroad  building  in 
that  cpuntry.  The  most  sanguine  expectations  were  indulged  touch- 
ing the  opportunities  for  profitable  investment  in  the  mining  of 
coal  in  that  Territory.  The  market  was  large.  While  the  "  tie-up  " 
continued  other  fields  were  opened  up  in  the  British  possessions. 
The  use  of  oil  for  fuel  was  extended  enormously  and  its  production 
stimulated.  It  is  a  serious  question  as  to  whether  the  day  of  oppor- 
tunity for  Alaska,  so  far  as  its  coal  is  concerned,  has  not  passed  by. 

The  conditions  are  all  ripe  for  Hie  opening  up  of  the  western 
lands  that  are  rich  in  oil,  ffas,  phosphate,  and  potash.  The  money 
centers  of  the  East  will  be  looking  solicitously  for  promising  invest- 
ments for  the  employment  of  the  bulging  accumulation  of  money 
which  the  conditions  of  tremendous  crops  here  and  a  hitherto  un- 
heard of  demand  for^  our  products  abroad  is  bringing  them. 
Montana  will  realize  this  year  and  have  for  investment  $25,000,000 
over  and  above  the  returns  of  an  ordinarily  profitable  season.* 

Eyery  patriot  may  indulge  the  hope  that  this  meeting  of  the 
American  Mining  and  Metallurgical  Society  may  find  it  possible  to 
smooth  the  way  for  the  enactment  of  legislation  at  this  CJongress 
which  will  revivify  the  mining  business  so  far  as  that  result  depends 
upon  the  laws  relating  to  the  disposition  of  the  public  mineral  lands. 

The  Chairman.  "We  are  deeply  indebted  to  Senator  Walsh  for  the 
very  broad  view  that  he  has  given  us  of  the  deficiencies  in  the  existing 
mining  law.  While  other  speakers  have  dwelt  especially  upon  the 
law  of  the  apex,  he  has  given  us  a  broad  view  of  the  whole  subject 

Gentlemen,  our  program  is  now  finished.  We  have  done  what 
we  came  to  Washington  to  do,  namely,  to  express  to  Congress  the 
practically  unanimous  feeling  that  the  mining  laws — our  existing 
mining  laws — should  be  revised^  and  that  persons  engaged  in  the 
mining  industiy  desire  them  revised.  In  concluding  this  meeting  I 
desire  in  behalr  of  the  Mining  and  Metallurgical  Society  of  America 
to  express  the  thanks  of  that  organization  to  its  own  members,  and 
especially  to  the  members  of  other  societies  who  have  attended  this 
meeting  from  points  far  remote  from  the  halls  of  Congress.  We 
have  had  with  us  to-day  a  large  number  of  gentlemen,  all  of  whom 
have  come  from  a  distance,  the  nearest  from  Philadelphia  and  New 
York :  the  farthest  from  States  so  remote  as  Oregon  and  California. 
The  lact  that  persons  engaged  in  the  mining  industry  have  come 
these  long  distances  to  take  part  in  this  meeting  must  diow  Congress 
the  sincerity  that  the  miners  of  the  country  have  in  the  desire  for  a 
revision  of  the  mining  laws. 

G^itlemen,  this  meeting  now  stands  adjourned. 
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ORGANIZATIONS  REPRESENTED  BY  DELEGATES. 

Mining  and  Metallurgical  Society  of  America. 

American  Mining  Congress. 

American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers. 

Idaho  Mining  Association. 

Spokane  Mining  Men's  Club. 

Colorado  Scientific  Society. 

Montana  Society  of  Engineers. 

Nevada  Mine  Operators'  Association. 

Oregon  Bureau  of  Mines. 

En^neering  Society  of  Western  Pennsylvania. 

Umted  States  Senate. 

United  States  House  of  Representatives. 

United  States  Geological  Survey. 

United  States  Bureau  of  Mines. 

United  States  Land  Office. 

United  States  Forest  Service. 

United  States  Board  of  Appeals. 

Anthracite  Bureau  of  Information. 

United  States  Smelting,  Refining  &  Mining  Co. 

Homestake  Mining  Co. 

Utah  Fertilizer  &  Chemical  Co. 

Mid  West  Oil  Co. 

Midway  Northern  Oil  Co. 

Pacific  Coast  Borax  Co. 

(A  great  many  mines  and  mining  companies  were  represented  by 
delegates  who  registered  as  members  of  one  or  more  of  the  foregoing 
organizations,  rather  than  as  delegates  from  particular  mines.) 

CHAMBERS  OF  COMMERCE  WHICH  APPOINTED  DELEGATES. 

Great  Falls  Commercial  Club. 
Phoenix  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Helena  Commercial  Club. 
Oregon  State  Miners'  Association. 
Humboldt  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Douglas  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Canon  City  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Florence  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Fairbanks  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
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CLAIM  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  NOBWAT. 


MESSAGE 

I90K  THB 

PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

nL4R8MIITniO 

A  COKMTTNICATION  FBOIC  THB  SBCSETABT  07  STATE,  WITH  AO- 
COICPANYIKO  FAPBBS,  IN  SBLATION  TO  A  CLAHC  FBBSEHTBD 
BY  THB  OOVBBNMBNT  OB  NOBWAY  AGAIKST  THIS  OOVBBV- 
MBHT  ON  ACCOXTHT  OB  THB  DBTBNTIOB  OB  THBBB  XBMBBBS 
OB  THB  CBBW  OB  THB  NOBWBGIAN  SHIP  ''  nrOBIJ)." 


Jakuabt  7,  1916. — ^Read ;  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Belatlcms  and 

ordered  to  be  printed. 


To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repreeentatives: 

At  the  request  of  the  Norwegian  Minister  at  this  Capital  and  in 
view  of  the  recommendation  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  I  transmit 
the  latter's  report  and  the  accompan3dng  documents  relating  to  the 
claim  made  by  the  Norwegian  Government  in  behalf  of  three  mem- 
bers of  the  crew  of  the  Norwegian  ship  Ingrid^  and  I  reconmiend 
that,  as  an  act  of  g^ace  and  without  reference  to  the  question  of  the 
liability  of  the  United  States,  an  appropriation  be  made  to  effect  a 
settlement  of  this  claim  in  accordance  with  the  recomhiendation  of 
the  Secretary  of  State. 

.WoQDBOw  Wilson. 

The  Whttb  House, 

Washington^  Janwjory  7, 1916. 


ThePBESIDBNT: 

The  undersigned,  the  Secretary  of  State,  has  the  honor  to  submit 
a  copy  of  a  note  from  the  Norwegian  minister  at  this  capital  askinff 
for  mformation  whether  Congress  appropriated,  as  recommended 
by  the  President,  the  sum  necessary  to  pa;^,  as  an  act  of  grace  and 
without  reference  to  the  question  of  the  liability  of  the  United  States, 
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a  personal  indemnity  in  behalf  of  certain  seamen  of  the  Norwegian 
ship  Ingrid  and  a  reasonable  sum  to  cover  the  expenses  of  legal  serv- 
ices in  connection  with  the  habeas  corpus  proceedings  which  were 
instituted  to  obtain  the  release  of  these  men. 

The  matter  was  submitted  to  Congress  by  your  message  of  October 
7,  1914,  and  corre^>ondenoe  in  relation  thereto  is  printed  in  Docu- 
ment No.  1172,  House  of  Representatives,  Sixty-third  Congress, 
second  session,  a  copv  of  which  is  inclosed. 

It  appears  that  a  bill  was  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  appropri- 
ating money  for  the  payment  of  the  claim  for  indemnity  presented 
by  the  Government  of  Norway  against  this  Government,  but  the  bill 
was  not  enacted  into  a  law. 

In  view  of  the  reauest  made  by  the  Norwegian  minister,  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  has  tne  honor  to  recommend  that  the  matter  be  again 
brought  to  the  attention  of  Congress. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Robert  Lansing. 

Department  of  State, 

Waskmgtanj  January  1^  1916. 


Legation  of  Norway, 
Washington^  D.  C,  July  99,  1916. 
Mr.  Secretart  of  State:  Referring  to  the  note  of  September  17 
last,  by  which  your  excellency's  predecessor  was  good  enough  to 
inform  me  about  the  State  Department's  recommendation  of  an 
appropriation  of  $2,200  in  satisfaction  of  the  personal  claims  of  three 
members  of  the  crew  of  the  Norwegian  ship  called  Ingrid,  I  have  the 
honor  to  sav  that  I  should  appreciate  very  much  to  be  informed 
whether  such  appropriation  was  made  by  the  last  Congress,  in  con- 
formity with  the  message  from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
dated  October  7, 1914  (63d  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  H.  Doc.  1172). 

Please  accept,  Mr.  Secretary  of  State,  the  renewed  assurances  of 
my  highest  consideration. 

H-  Brtn. 
His  Excellency  Hon.  R.  Lansing, 

Secretary  of  State^  etc 
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THE  POSTAL  SERVICE 
AND  LATIN  AMERICAN  TRADE 


AN  ADDRESS 

DELIVERED 

BEFORE  THE  SEVENTH  ANNUAL  CONVENTIOfel 

OF  THE  SOUTHERN  COMMERCIAL  CONGRESS 

HELD  IN  CHARLESTON.  S.  C.  ON 

DECEMBER  16,  1915 

BY 

HON.  DANIEL  C.  ROPER 

FIRST  ASSISTANT  POSTMASTER  GENERAL 


PRESENTED  BY  MR.  BANKHEAD 
January  5,  1916.— Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Printing 


WASHINGTON 

GOVERNMENT  PRINTING  OFHCE 

1916 
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In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 

January  7, 1916. 
Resolved^  That  the  manuscript  submitted  by  the  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Fletcher)  on  January  fifth, nineteen  hundred  and  sixteen, 
entitled  "  The  Postal  Service  and  Latin  American  Trade,"  an  address 
by  Honorable  Daniel  C.  Roper,  First  Assistant  Postmaster  General,' 
before  the  Southern  Commercial  Congress  at  Charleston,  South  Caro- 
lina, December  sixteenth,  nineteen  hundred  and  fifteen,  be  printed  as 
a  Senate  document. 
Attest: 

James  M.  Baker,  Secretary. 
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Mt.  PresidevU^  MewJbetB  of  the  Seventh  Canventian  of  the  Southern 

Commercial  Congress  ^  Ladies  ^  and  Oentlemen: 

I  am  pleased  to  be  here  to-day  for  several  reasons.  First,  because 
for  me  it  is  a  homecoming,  a  return  to  my  native  State;  again,  it  is 
a  pleasure  for  me  to  join  m  the  discussion  of  topics  of  great  Ameri- 
can interest  in  this  most  remarkable  of  all  southern  cities,  where 
American  citizenship  and  loyalty  are  100  per  cent  pure;  again,  I 
am  pleased  to  be  here  as  an  evidence  of  my  appreciation  of  the 
splendid  work  of  the  Southern  Commercial  Congress.  This  or- 
ganization has  proved  itself  a  capable  commercial  agency,  sur- 
charged with  dynamic  possibilities.  It  represents  the  faith  that 
men  nave  in  the  commercial  and  industrial  future  of  the  Southern 
States.  It  must  be  understood,  however,  that  the  word  "  southern '' 
as  here  used  is  as  broad  as  the  patriotic  sentiment  that  animates  all 
Americans  at  the  present  time,  not  bound  by  sectional  lines,  nor  even 
by  the  boundaries  of  our  own  country.  In  seeking  the  progress  and 
development  of  the  South  we  can  not,  nor  is  it  our  mtention  to, 
separate  our  endeavors  from  the  common  welfare  of  our  common 
country. 

Commercial  prej)aredness. — In  the  world  to-day  things  are  moving 
with  fearful  rapidity.  Events  for  which  we  are  not  responsible  have 
suddenly  thrust  upon  our  country  marvelous  foreign-trade  opportu- 
nities, but  we  are  powerless  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  situation,  except 
in  a  small  way,  because  of  unpreparedness.  We  have  the  goods:  we 
have  the  money ;  we  have  the  men  with  the  ability ;  but  we  have  neither 
the  ships  nor  the  established  rfelationship  of  confidence  and  understand- 
ing on  which  substantial  traae  must  rest.  This  is  a  problem  in  which 
the  South  is  vitally  interested,  but  it  is  the  problem  of  our  entire  coun- 
try. At  the  conclusion  of  the  frenzied  war  now  devastating  Europe 
even  greater  problems  will  confront  us.  With  the  lesson  we  have 
had  taught  us  of  the  need  for  a  merchant  marine,  with  the  experi- 
ence we  are  still  gaining,  let  us  hope  that  we  will  not  continue  in 
this  state  of  unpreparedness.  In  this  constructive  work  of  prepara- 
tion to  nieet  commercial  demands  such  organizations  as  the  Southern 
Commercial  Congress  may  be  of  great  value  in  investigating  condi- 
tions and  in  assembling,  digesting,  and  presenting  to  the  public 
reliable  data  and  suggestions.  Such  investigations  should  uncover 
all  existing  commercial  and  governmental  facilities  and  give  these 
vitality  by  bringing  them  into  the  closest  possible  cooperation.  The 
investigation  will  also  prompt  proper  recommendations  to  commer- 
cial and  lawmaking  bodies  as  to  how  existing  facilities  should  be 
enlarged  and  made  more  eflfective  in  opening  up  and  maintaining 
channels  of  trade.  Among  the  governmental  agencies  already  in 
existence  the  investigators  will  readily  locate  our  postal  functions 
and  facilities. 

8 
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Effect  of  postal  service  on  foreign  trade. — ^With  your  permission, 
therefore,  I  shall,  as  a  representative  of  the  Postal  Service  of  our 
country,  speak  to  you  on  the  subject  of  postal  service  and  Latin 
American  trade.  But  in  treating  this  topic  I  must  crave  a  latitude 
broader  than  that  defined  by  the  words  1  use  to  express  my  subject, 
for  the  postal  service  is  not  only  the  messenger  of  sympathy  and 
love,  the  servant  of  parted  friends,  but  the  instrument  of  trade  and 
industry. 

Off  the  west  coast  of  South  America,  at  the  intersection  of  several 
trade  routes,  lies  a  rock — ^by  courtesy  called  an  island — one  of  the 
Galapagos  group.  It  is  barren  and  uninhabited,  just  a  pinnacle  of 
rock  and  all  but  submerged.  On  this  rock  there  is  no  life  or  industry, 
but  there  is  a  post  office.  The  post  office  is  a  barrel.  Passing  steam- 
ers put  off  small  boats  to  collect  their  mail  and  to  deposit  mail  for 
other  steamers  that  in  due  course  are  to  pass  that  way.  This  strange 
post  office  of  Galapagos  illustrates  the  fact  that  while  the  postal 
service  is  a  refinement  of  civilization,  it  is  first  a  means  of  satisfying 
a  primal  human  want.  Man  is  a  social  animal,  and  under  the  moS, 
untoward  circumstances  must  seek  communion  with  his  fellows. 
From  the  earliest  times  he  has  been  diligently  devising  means  of 
communication  and  transportation  to  break  down  the  barriers  of  time 
and  space.  There  is  scarcely  anything  for  which  men  go  to  more 
trouble  and  take  more  pains  about  than  in  securing,  perfecting,  and 
safeguarding  facilities  for  removing  the  obstacles  to  social  develop- 
ment that  are  inherent  in  distance. 

The  vast  Persian  Empire  was  a  jellyfish  nation,  or^nic  but  feeble, 
for  its  measure  of  distance  was  the  parasang  and  the  slow  painful 
day's  journey  of  men  and  horses.  The  Roman  Empire,  with  its 
wonderful  military  roads  making  possible  the  best  speed  from  Egypt 
to  Scotland,  still  measured  its  power  to  strike  and  control  in  the 
"mille  passuum''  (thousand  paces)  of  the  imperial  legions. 

It  needs  but  a  thought  to  see  that  the  progress  of  races  and  of 
the  world  has  gone  hand  in  hand  with  the  development  of  these 
facilities  for.  neutralizing  distance.  It  is  a  far  cry  irom  the  beacon 
fire  on  the  hilltop  to  the  radio  station,  from  the  relayed  post  runners 
to  the  twentieth  century  fast  mail  trains,  from  the  slow-going  cara- 
van to  the  parcel-post  aeroplane.  The  progress  was  most  gradual 
until  recent  years,  but  now  it  seems  to  proceed  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
Such  advance  in  communication  and  transportation  has  its  effect  on 
the  contemporaneous  social  and  commercial  order.  Once  established 
it  becomes  an  essential  factor  in  a  new  order.  Gradually  the  relations 
of  men  and  nations  become  closer  until  now,  even  in  the  midst  of  a 
world  war,  we  look  forward  confidently  to  world  peace  and  soli- 
darity. 

TJie  postal  function. — ^How  shall  we  best  define  this  field  of  actiQn 
and  progress!  In  a  general  and  broad  sense  it  is  postal;  that  is  the 
one  word  which  adeauately  and  simply  describes  everything  relating 
to  transportation  and  communication,  everything  that  tends  to  mim- 
mize  distance. 

Above  the  Statue  of  Commerce  in  the  Library  of  Congress  is  an 
expression  well  calculated  to  stimulate  the  imagination:  "We  taste 
the  spices  of  Arabia,  yet  never  feel  the  scorching  sun  which  brings 
them  forth.''    The  subjects  of  commerce,  transportation,  and  corn- 
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munication  are  inextricably  allied.  In  fact,  they  are  but  phases  of  a 
broader  conception  that  is  only  embraced  by  the  field  of  postal 
activities. 

In  discussing  our  domestic  parcel  post  some  time  ago  I  f  om^ulated 
this  definition  of  the  constitutional  provision  for  postal  service  in 
this  country: 

The  postal  function  is  to  neutralize  the  obstacles  to  national  development 
that  are  inherent  in  distance.  It  is  the  constitutional  duty  of  the  National 
Government  to  perform  this  function  only  in  so  far  as  it  can  not  be  fully  and 
properly  performed  by  private  enterprise. 

This  definition  I  believe  to  be  sound,  and  it  can  readilv  be  enlarered 
to  fit  the  international  postal  function.  There  is  nothing  radical  or 
revolutionary  about  it.  It  merely  defines  the  field;  it  does  not 
attempt  to  sav  how  far  government  ownership,  control,  or  regulation 
shall  go  in  that  field;  but  it  lays  down  the  salutary  principle  that 
expediency  and  the  common  weal  shall  alone  be  consulted  in  en- 
larging or  curtailing  the  Government's  activities  as  a  common  carrier 
of  goods  and  messages.  Within  the  vast  field  of  the  postal  function 
there  is  yet  no  line  of  demarcation  between  those  things  which  gov- 
ernments exclusively  should  do  and  those  things  belonging  wholly 
or  partly  to  private  enterprise. 

Posted  progress. — Our  New  National  Museum  at  Washington  is 
justly  famous  for  its  ethnological  exhibits,  which  are  of  two  kinds. 
In  one  collection  series  there  are  represented  by  life-size  clay  figures  the 
people  of  several  races  in  successive  eras;  and  paralleling  these  is  an- 
other series  showing  the  contemporaneous  specimens  of  the  arts  and 
crafts  of  men.  In  one  cabinet,  the  man ;  in  the  other,  his  deeds ;  to- 
gether constituting  a  good  substitute  for  intimate  acquaintance.  Now 
postal  service  has  had  its  part  in  molding  both  the  man  and  his 
arts  and  crafts.  Without  it  the  world  would  be  deaf,  dumb,  and 
blind.  I  have  wondered  what  ethnological  development  the  next 
quarter  century  will  show  when  a  single  decade  now  brings  more 
postal  progress  than  a  century  formerly  brought.  In  the  past  ten 
years  the  post  office  has  developed  almost  beyond  belief.  Tne  Fed- 
eral postal  revenue  has  jumped  in  the  last  two  decades  from 
$75,000,000  to  about  $300,000,000,  far  outstripping  the  increase  in 
population.  The  postal  revenue  per  capita  is  now  $2.91,  as  com- 
pared with  $1.74  even  10  jears  ago.  Within  the  last  decade  the 
parcel  post  and  postal  savings  have  been  added  to  the  post  office, 
and  in  many  other  ways  the  service  has  been  brought  closer  to  the 
actual  needs  of  the  people.  Its  influence  in  the  commg  years  will  be 
by  that  much  the  more  extensive  and  profound. 

The  mail  service  has  blazed  the  way  for  our  commercial  and  indus- 
trial development.  Its  influence  is  so  interwoven  with  the  whole 
social  fabric  that  it  can  hardly  be  detached  and  considered  apart. 
The  United  States  mails  are  the  thousand-threaded  warp  across 
which  the  nervous  energy  of  our  people  has  been  woven  into  an  intri- 
cate fabric  of  unselfish  interest  in  all  humanity.  Like  the  strands  of 
the  warp,  the  lines  of  the  post  office  are  not  much  regarded  in  the 
operation  of  weaving  the  future  of  our  country  except  when  they 
break,  and  then  they  are  mended  quickly  so  that  the  weft  may  be 
properly  supported. 

All  trade,  of  course,  depends  on  postal  service,  and  very  largely 
on  mail  service  alone.    The  splendid  development  of  postal  service  in 
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the  United  States  has  gone  hand  in  hand  with  the  growth  of  domestic 
trade,  and  in  recent  years  has  brought  about  that  peculiar  manifes- 
tation of  commercial  and  social  solidarity  known  as  mail-order 
business. 

The  international  mails. — ^Let  us  turn  to  foreign  trade  and  inter- 
national postal  service.  We  have  some  foreign  trade.  In  fact,  the 
amount  or  it  is  quite  wonderful,  considering  the  fact  that  we  have  not 
gone  after  it.  It  has  been  thrust  upon  us  by  other  nations  whose  con- 
sequent benefits  may  be  presumed  to  be  not  less  than  those  they  have 
conferred  on  us.  Our  trade  relations  are  excellent  with  those  nations 
who  have  desired  to  trade  with  us,  but  not  so  good  with  those  nations 
with  whom  we  should,  in  our  own  best  interest,  desire  to  trade. 

This  situation  is  reflected  in  the  conditions  under  which  we  main- 
tain mail  service  with  these  several  nations.  Very  largely  our  mails 
at  sea  are  carried  by  foreign  steamships  over  which  our  control 
amounts  to  little  or  nothing.  On  the  Atlantic  between  the  ^eat 
outlet  for  our  valuable  raw  materials,  the  port  of  New  York,  and  the 
great  manufacturing  and  exporting  cities  of  Europe  mail  service  is 
excellent 

Mails  to  South  America  are  reasonably  frequent  but  occur  at 
irregular  intervals.  Having  no  contract  American  lines  south  ol 
Venezuela,  the  department  dispatches  the  mail  as  best  it  can  by 
whatever  vessels  are  sailing.  It  is  a  sad  commentary  on  the  situation 
that  commercial  letters  from  A^ntina  often  reach  their  destinations 
in  this  country  via  Europe,  'flie  disadvantage  to  which  our  con- 
suls and  commercial  and  financial  agents  are  put  as  compared  with 
those  of  Germany,  England,  and  France  is  apparent.    An  order  for 

foods  from  Buenos  Aires  to  London  may  in  time  of  peace  be  received, 
lied,  and  dispatched  before  a  similar  order  reaches  New  York. 
Similarly  with  remittances  and  commercial  advices. 

In  the  great  field  of  postal  relations  f  arsighted  Europe  has  elbowed 
its  way  between  the  rich  neighbors  of  the  New  World.  The  prin- 
ciple of  the  Monroe  doctrine  presents  a  bulwark  on  one  side  of  the 
situation  only,  for  Europe  has  exploited  the  Americas  more  effec- 
tually in  a  commercial  and  financial  way  than  she  could  have  done 
by  the  crude  method  of  colonization. 

International  understanding  and  cooperation. — ^It  is  not  a  matter 
of  mail  service  alone.  All  the  elements  of  postal  relations  must  be 
considered  and  in  relation  to  the  national  and  international  condi- 
tions, social  and  political.  Understanding  and  sympathy  between 
North  and  South  America  have  been  lacking  as  well  as  shipsj  cables, 
raUroad  lines,  and  the  Panama  Canal.  The  mail  service  depending 
on  these  factors  has  reflected,  and  still  reflects,  the  backward  condition 
of  our  trade  relations  with  South  America.  What  is  needed  is  an  ad- 
vance all  along  the  line,  and  it  must  originate  in  the  consciousness  of 
the  people  in  both  continents.  There  are  at  hand  many  evidences  of* 
an  awakening.  The  Panama  Canal  is  at  last  completed,  and  there  is 
available  a  sea  route  from  New  York  via  Panama  to  the  west  coast 
of  South  America,  constituting  that  geometrical  conception  which  is 
an  ideal  in  postal  affairs,  namely,  the  shortest  distance  between  two 
points,  an  almost  straight  line  directly  north  and  south.  The  Pan 
American  Union  is  a  significant  evidence  of  international  cooperation 
and  an  agency  that  has  already  proved  its  sreat  value  in  promoting 
trade  between  the  nations  of  tne  New  World. 
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^The  Americas  for  Americans J*^ — ^English  in  South  American 
schools  and  Spanisn  in  the  schools  of  our  country  have  come  into 
unusual  favor  in  the  last  five  years.  We  are  examining  each  other's 
literature,  arts,  manners,  and  customs,  and  we  find  them  not  half  so 
bad  as  we  expected.  The  mutual  lack  of  confidence  and  sympathy 
is  giving  way  to  the  broad,  ui)lif ting  sentiment,  "  The  Americas  for 
Americans."  Postal  service  aids  in  the  dissemination  of  useful  in- 
formation about  foreign  lands,  carries  the  dispatches  of  consuls,  the 
newspapers  and  magazines  of  other  nations.  It  supports  the  vital 
operations  of  the  financial  rating  companies.  By  all  these  agencies 
and  devices  foreign  trade  is  facilitated.  With  these  at  hand,  by 
advertising  in  foreign  publications,  using  financial  rating  service, 
making  goods  according  to  demand,  extending  credit  terms  desired 
and  cust^oaarr,  booking  orders  by  mail,  shippm^  samples  by  parcel 
post  and  goods  by  ocean  freight,  mail-order  busmess  may  be  had  in 
oouth  America  and  developedin  time^ven  to  the  wondernd  extent  to 
which  it  has  attained  within  our  bord^:*s. 

Basic  influence  of  postal  service  on  trade. — Commerce  can  not  be 
developed  except  through  regular,  reliable,  and  expeditious  mail 
facilities.  The  mails  must  &^  penetrate  the  country  and  prepare 
the  way  for  the  exchange  of  commodities.  Ideas  pass  before  goods. 
Quick  communication  is  necessary  in  other  ways.  Certain  progres- 
sive banks  in  this  country  have  established  branches  in  South  America 
so  that  financial  relations  may  be  direct  and  Europe  may  no  longer 
take  toll  of  our  exchanges  with  our  South  American  neighbors.  Com- 
mercial-rating compames  are  compiling  business-credit  information 
for  the  use  of  our  exporters.  All  this,  to  be  of  the  greatest  use,  must 
be  supplemented  by  good  mail  service.  If  a  German  or  British  com- 
mercial agent  in  South  America  can  exchange  advices  with  his  prind- 
Eals  in  much  shorter  time  than  our  Americans  can  get  in  touch  with 
Tew  York,  the  disadvantage  of  our  nationals  is  almost  too  great  for 
them  to  overcome. 

I  have  endeavored  to  show  that  the  influence  of  postal  service  on 
trade  is  basic.  Trade  follows  the  establishment  oi  communication 
and  transportation.  The  two  develop  hand  in  hand.  Our  foreign 
trade  thus  far  has  been  confined  pretty  much  to  Europe,  and  our 
trade  relations  with  South  America  have  been  negligible.  This  con- 
dition is  reflected  in  the  foreign  mails,  which  are  prompt,  regular, 
and  certain  to  Europe,  but  much  less  regular,  frequent,  and  certain 
to  South  America.  To  all  South  America  we  have  only  one  contract 
mail  line,  running  to  Venezuela.  Other  dispatches  are  reasonably 
frequent,  but  occur  at  irregular  intervals.  It  is  not  always  certain 
when  the  mail  will  be  closed  nor  when  it  will  arrive  at  the  port  of 
destination.  This  is  a  condition  which  discourages  trade,  ana  at  the 
same  time  a  condition  which  nothing  but  closer  trade  relations  can 
correct.  So  the  development  of  our  trade  relations  with  South  Amer- 
ica and  the  improvement  of  our  South  American  mails  are  one  and 
the  same  problem.  Both  depend  for  solution  on  the  development  of 
shipping  lacilities. 

Existing  harriers— It  is  easy  to  locate  existing  barriers  to  the 
development  of  a  satisfactory  trade  relationship  between  our  country 
and  Latin  America,  and  other  difficulties  must  be  expected  in  the 
course  of  our  progress.  Among  the  difficulties  which  must  be  met  the 
following  are  representative: 
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In  the  first  place,  the  postal  relations  of  this  country  with  the 
countries  of  Latin  America  may  be  improved  in  several  important 
respects  so  as  to  facilitate  trading  operations.  These  changes,  how- 
ever, are  not  easily  nor  quickly  to  be  brought  about,  for  they  involve 
not  only  legislative  and  administrative  action  on  the  part  of  our 
Government,  but  also  reciprocal  action  on  the  part  of  each  and  all 
of  the  foreign  Governments,  Within  the  past  few  years  our  Govern- 
ment has  bien  very  successful  in  securing  parcel-post  and  money- 
order  conventions  with  Latin  American  countries  and  this  has  had 
a  beneficial  effect  on  our  foreign  trade.  Argentina  was  added  to  the 
list  of  those  countries  with  which  we  can  exchange  parcels,  effective 
October  15,  1915.  The  further  changes  which  are  especially  de- 
sirable now,  and  which  our  department  is  working  for  most,  are : 

First-class  postage, — First,  a  uniform  arrangement  for  fixing  first- 
class  postage  rates  for  all  countries  in  the  Western  hemisphere  ac- 
cording to  the  domestic  rate  of  the  country  of  oriffin.  This  would 
give  us  a  2-cent  rate  per  ounce  for  first-class  matter  for  every  point  in 
the  New  World.  The  importance  of  this  change  will  readily  be  ap- 
preciated, for  the  consequent  stimulus  to  correspondence,  both  social 
and  business,  would  bring  the  countries  closer  together,  and  reduce  the 
cost  of  carrying  on  business  relations.  This  highly  desirable  objective 
is  being  earnestly  sought  by  our  Postmaster  General.  Some  of  the 
Latin  American  officials  have  expressed  the  fear  that  their  countries 
would  sustain  postal  revenue  losses  by  the  arrangement  for  which 
they  are  not  at  this  time  prepared.  Through  the  proper  channels 
it  should  be  easy  to  show  these  countries  that  the  great  increase  in 
the  volume  of  mail  matter  resulting  in  such  a  reduction  of  postage 
rates  would  far  offset  the  initial  loss  they  fear. 

Parcel-post  conventions. — Second,  the  establishment  of  working  and 
workable  mail  and  parcel-post  conventions  with  all  of  the  countries 
with  provision  for  aavantageous  arrangements  covering  the  charge  for 
the  delivery  of  parcels  by  the  foreign  administration  and  the  simplifi- 
cation of  customhouse  requirements.  In  the  matter  of  customs  regu- 
lations our  own  country  is  the  chief  offender.  For  a  generation  or 
more  our  Government  has  proceeded  on  the  erroneous  theory  that  it  is 
a  patriotic  duty  to  keep  foreign  wares  out  of  America  by  cumbersome 

Procedure  at  the  port  of  entry  as  well  as  by  prohibitive  tariffs.  The 
»atin  American  countries  have  followed  our  example  so  that  their 
customhouse  requirements  are  notoriously  complicated  and  harass- 
ing. It  would  seem,  as  an  expert  in  exporting  recently  said  to  me, 
that  the  regulations  of  our  country,  as  well  as  the  countries  of  Latin 
America,  are  formed  secondarily  for  revenue  and  primarily  for  the 
sake  of  obstructing  commerce.  As  the  countries  of  Latin  America 
raise  a  large  part  of  their  revenue  from  customs,  it  would  seem  for 
that  reason,  if  for  no  other,  they  should  be  willing  to  collect  it  in  the 
most  expeditious  find  economical  manner  and  wifti  the  least  possible 
inconvenience  to  shippers.  Here,  again,  progressive  commercial  or- 
ganizations like  the  Southern  Commercial  Congress  can  assist  in 
acquainting  our  merchants  in  the  rules  and  regulations  with  which 
they  must  now  comply  in  shipping  to  the  several  Latin  American 
countries,  and  they  can  also  assist  in  supplanting  eventually  all  these 
old  and  cumbersome  customhouse  regulations  and  excessive  delivery 
charges  by  practices  and  rates  that  will  encourage  and  stimulate 
business  and  again  make  up  in  volume  the  initial  loss  in  rates. 
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The  domestic  tariff. — There  is  nothing  in  our  national  policy  that  so 
vitally  aflfects  our  trade  relations  with  Latin  America  and  our  pros- 
perity at  home  as  the  tariff.  The  Democratic  Party  has  repeatedly 
gone  on  record  for  tariff  construction  on  progressive  lines,  ana  in  1913 
was  given  the  opportunity  to  revise  the  tariff  for  the  reason  that  the 
*  protectionist,  stand-pat,  and  conservative  ideas  of  the  Republican  Party 
had  made  it  impossible  for  that  party  to  give  the  country  the  relief 
from^  tariff  burdens  which  the  people  demanded.  Under  the  rapidly 
shifting  industrial  conditions  of  normal  business  times  careful  ob- 
servance and  study  should  be  given  constantly  to  the  operation  of  the 
tariff  law.  The  abnormal  conditions  of  the  last  two  years  brought 
about  by  the  distracting  war  in  Europe  makes  a  study  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  tariff  especially  necessary  at  this  time.  A  realization 
of  this  will  no  doubt  prompt  the  present  Congress  to  create,  if  need 
be,  new  as  well  as  ^ve  force  and  vitality  to  existing  Government 
tariff  research  functions  as  will  properly  keep  the  Congress  informed 
during  the  next  few  months,  and  especially  during  that  period  from 
the  close  of  the  European  war  to  the  establishment  of  normal  busi- 
ness conditions,  so  as  to  afford  the  Congress  a  safe  basis  on  which 
to  make  proper  adjustments  in  the  law  and  remove  inequalities  in 
its  operation.  Foremost  among  such  investigations  and  endeavors 
should  be  the  study  of  trade  relations  with  South  America  and  the 
establishment  of  trade  conventions  with  those  countries. 

Under  present  conditions  the  tariff  law  is,  of  course,  inadequate 
to  produce  revenue  for  the  support  of  the  Government  because  of 
the  loss  of  imports  due  to  the  cessation  of  all  except  war  activities 
in  the  important  manufacturing  countries  of  the  world.  This  con- 
dition win  of  necessity  continue  at  least  until  the<  close  of  the  war, 
and  during  that  time,  it  matters  not  what  the  tariff  rates  may  be, 
adequate  revenue  can  not  be  forthcoming.  Attention  must  thus  be 
given  to  other  sources  of  revenue,  at  least  temporarily,  and  these 
sources  are  now  internal  instead  oi  external,  for  the  obvious  reason 
that  the  flow  of  commodities  to  be  taxed  does  not  now  cross,  but  takes 
place  entirely  within,  our  national  boundaries.  The  country  and 
Congress  are  therefore  confronted,  by  force  of  circumstances,  with 
the  necessity  of  giving  consideration  to  direct  taxation  in  order  to 
procure  the  needed  revenue  for  the  Government.  With  the  close  of 
the  war  the  conditions  of  trade  must  again  be  most  vigilantly 
scrutinized,  and  scientific  adjustments  made  of  the  tariff  and  of  the 
methods  of  supplementing  direct  taxation,  so  that  revenue  for  the 
support  of  the  Government  may  continue  to  flow  into  the  public 
Treasury  with  the  least  possible  expense  for  collection,  loss,  or  em- 
barrassment to  the  people,  or  obstruction  to  the  free  interchange  of 
commodities  with  Latin  America  and  with  other  nations. 

Pa/rcel'po8t  ra^^.— Third.  Standardized  and  minimum  parcel- 
post  rates  between  this  country  and  the  countries  of  Latin  America. 
The  Post  Office  Department  has  for  a  number  of  moi^hs  been  apply- 
ing itself  industriously  to  the  consideration  of  this  subject,  but  here 
again  needs  the  coopjeration  of  interested  private  agencies  at  home  as 
well  as  the  cooperation  of  the  South  American  countries,  which  will 
result  from  a  comprehensive  understanding  of  the  situation. 

The  Cuban  situation  in  this  regard  is  a  good  illustration.  A 
parcel-post  arrangement  with  Cuba  is  especially  to  be  desired,  but 
we  have  a  customs  regulation  in  our  country  forbidding  the  importa- 
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tion  of  cigars  in  parcels  containing  less  than  8,000  cigars,  which  weiefa 
about  30  pounds.  As  cigars  are  the  principal  article  exported  by 
the  Cubans,  their  Government  will  not  accede  to  a  parcel-post  con- 
vention that  does  not  include  that  commodity.  If  this  conflict  of 
interest  between  cigar  manufacturers  in  this  country  and  Cuba  could 
be  compromised  and  a  parcel-post  convention  established,  a  wonder- 
ful field  would  be  opened  to  our  manufacturers  and  dealers  in  hun- 
dreds of  lines^  for  tne  imports  of  Cuba  from  European  nations  are 
large  and  varied.  No  one  has  been  more  active  in  seeking  to  bring 
about  this  reform  than  that  distinguished  South  Carolinian  who  is 
now  so  ably  representing  the  interests  of  the  United  States  at  Ha- 
bana,  William  E.  Gonzales,  and  anything  that  this  commercial 
congress  can  do  to  make  his  efforts  effective  will  be  a  great  benefit 
both  to  our  country  and  to  Cuba. 

CoUect'On-deliveiry  service. — Fourth.  The  inclusion  of  a  coUect-on- 
delivery  fee  in  all  of  our  foreign  parcel-post  arrangements,  which 
would  greatly  facilitate  the  sale  of  small  ad;icles  and  Initial  orders  of 
merchfi^dise.  Such  an  arrangement  is  being  operated  in  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  under  our  domestic  parcel-post  act  to  the  great  advantage  of 
shippers,  and  the  British  Government  has  this  arrangement  with  prac- 
tically every  nation  in  the  world.  It  must  be  recognized  that  our  ex- 
tended parcel  post,  together  with  C.  O.  D.  provision,  is  absolutely  nec- 
essary lor  general  participation  in  foreign  trade.  The  parcel  post 
carries  the  samjjles,  the  initial  and  trial  orders,  and  the  repair  and 
supplemental  shipments,  a  service  indispensable  to  all  beginners  in  ex- 
port trade,  and  these  small  orders  and  shipments  can  be  nandled  only 
with  the  greatest  difficulty  without  collect-on-delivery  arrangements. 
Some  of  our  largest  exporters  who  have  many  of  these  shipments  to 
make  send  them  in  bulk  by  ff eight  or  express  to  England  and  then 
deposit  them  in  the  British  mails  and  thus  avail  themselves  of  the 
coUect-on-delivery  service.  This  expedient,  however,  is  not  open 
to  the  beginner,  whose  volume  of  trade  would  not  warrant  (^pment 
to  England  and  the  maintenance  of  a  forwarding  agency  there.  We 
should  have  hundreds  of  exporters  where  we  now  have  one,  but  this 
can  never  be  brought  about  until  we  have  C.  O.  D.  arrangements  of 
our  own.  The  difficult)^  which  the  department  has  encountered  in 
employing  this  practice  in  foreign  countries  is  the  fact  that  to  estab- 
lish workable  C.  O.  D.  arrangements  involves  clothing  some  indi- 
vidual in  the  necessary  locaRties  of  foreign  countries  with  the 
important  functions  of  an  American  postmaster,  to  which  it  is  feared 
international  barriers  and  complications  might  attach. 

For  my  part,  I  am  satisfied  that  this  apparent  difficulty  can  and 
must  be  satisfactorily  solved,  probably  through  the  utilization  by 
permission  of  the  State  and  Commerce  Departments  of  the  consular 
and  commercial  agents  of  the  Government,  or  through  suitable  ar- 
rangements with  the  postal  administrations  of  many  of  the  countriej?. 
Any  movement  which  has  for  its  object  the  bringing  about  of  more 
cordial  and  sympathetic  relations  between  the  people  of  this  country 
and  the  people  of  South  and  Central  America  will  naturally  incline 
the  foreign  Governments  to  a  more  favorable  consideration  of  the 
proposals  of  our  Government. 

Campaign  of  education, — The  great  opportunity  of  this  commercial 
congress,  and  of  other  similar  organizations,  is  in  conducting  a  cam- 
paign of  education  to  bring  our  people  generally,  and  especially  those 
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who  are  engaged  in  our  busmess  and  financial  enterprises,  to  a  dear 
understanding  of  the  elements  involved  in  a  3ucoessful  commercial 
campaign  in  foreign  countries. 

Trade  agents  abroad. — ^To  begin  with  it  is  necessary  that  our  coun- 
try, and  especially  our  conmierce,  should  be  suitably  represented  in  the 
countries  where  trade  is  desired.  The  aeents  who  are  sent  out  should 
not  only  speak  the  language  but  should  be  f  ianiliar  with  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  people  to  whom  the^  are  seat  They  should  under 
stand  and  be  respectful  of  the  local  prejudice  and  idiosyncrasies  and, 
above  all,  they  should  assume  a  sympathetic  and  cordial  and  not  an 
arrogant  manner.  A  good  illustration  of  w:hat  I  am  endeavoring  to 
make  clear  was  conveyed  to  me  by  Governor  Yager,  of  Porto  Rico,  in 
a  letter  some  months  ago  in  which  he  stated  .that  the  most  important 
qualifications  to  be  considered  in  connectionwith  the  appointment  of 
a  postmaster  at  San  Juan  were,  first,  that  the  man  should  speak  the 
Spanish  language  and  be  appreciative  of  and  sympathetic  with  the 
customs  and  habits  of  the  people  of  Porto  Rico;  and,  sec<md,  that  he 
should  be  a  man  who  could  assimilate  with  them  and  not  manifest^ 
as  is  too  frequently  the  case,  an  American  arrogance  and  spirit  or 
braggadocio,  constantly  telling  the  Spaniards  how  inferior  tney  are 
to  .^nericans.  In  further  promotmjg  mutual  acquaintance  be- 
tween our  country  and  the  Latm  American  countries  traveling  fairs 
and  exhibits  there  and  here,  combining  their  natural  resource:^ 
and  our  manufactures,  are  of  great  value  in  enabling  people  to 
visualize  trade  possibilities.  Again,  advantageous  ocean  passenger 
rates  for  tourists  should  be  arranged,  for  such  rates  promote  ac- 
quaintance and  sympathetic  understanding. 

Exporting  is  a  business  specialty. — Further^  the  American  commer- 
cial houses  that  wish  to  engage  in  export  busmess  should  be  brought 
to  realize  that  exporting  is  a  business  specialty,  and  that  the  manage- 
ment of  that  branch  of  their  operations  should  be  intrusted  to  those 
who  have  made  a  study  of  the  proper  method  of  conducting  them. 
Forei^ers,  and  especially  the  Latin  Americans,  object  to  the  manner 
in  which  American  buaness  houses  conduct  correspondence.  In  their 
countries  business  correspondence  is  conducted  with  a  punctiliousness 
and  formality  that  is  entirely  foreign  to  the  mind  of  the  average  Ameri- 
can business  man.  In  this  matter  Americans  will  do  well  to  conform 
to  the  prejudices  of  their  prospective  custcnners.  Latin  Americans 
also  feel,  and  I  think  with  good  reason,  that  the  Americans  are  inclined 
to  be  too  concise  and  abrupt  in  conducting  correspondence  at  such  a 
long  range.  While  it  majr  be  entirely  proper  withm  our  own  country 
to  write  business  letters  with  the  characteristic  brevity,  letters  to  for- 
eign customers  should  be  full  and  comprehensive  on  every  point  so 
that  misunderstai^dings  may  be  avoided.  Above  all,  stereotyped  sig- 
natures and  the  rubber-stamp  notation  "  Dictated  but  not  read  "  should 
be  avoided  in  dealing  with  Latin  American  business  houses.  Short- 
paid  postage  is  another  offense  of  which  our  exporters  are  frequently 
guilty.  First-class  matter  to  which  postage  to  the  amount  of  the  do- 
mestic rate  has  been  affixed  is  forwarded  in  the  international  mails,  but 
under  existing  postal  laws  the  addressee  is  required  to  pay  double  the 
amount  of  the  shortage.  The  recipient  of  such  a  letter  is  most  unfa- 
vorably affected  by  tnis  imposition,  and  American  business  houses 
should  take  especial  precaution  to  see  that  all  of  their  mail  for  for- 
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eign  countries  is  fully  prepaid.  Even  the  English  and  French,  with 
their  heavy  business  relationships  with  our  country,  seriously  object 
to  these  lax  and  irresponsible  American  practices. 

TJie  dumping  evU. — Next,  our  business  people  should  be  made  to 
understand  that  foreign  trade  is  not  a  thin^  to  oe  taken  up  during  the 
slack  season  and  laid  aside  when  domestic  business  picks  up.  The 
result  of  this  policy,  although  it  may  result  in  a  little  profit  m  some 
instances,  is  to  discredit  the  good  name  and  credit  of  all  other  Ameri- 
can exporters  in  the  same  foreign  field.  Commercial  institutions  in 
this  country  should  not  continue  in  this  shortsighted  policy  of  using 
the  foreign  market  merely  as  a  dumping  ground  for  their  surplus 
products.  A  former  agent  of  an  American  manufacturer  of  machin- 
ery found  this  policy  on  the  part  of  his  principal  a  serious  barrier  to 
the  development  of  export  trade  to  one  of  the  American  countries. 
When  domestic  trade  was  slack  orders  and  correspondence  were  at- 
tended to  satisfactorily,  but  whenever  the  domestic  demand  was  great 
enough  to  care  for  the  maximum  output  of  the  manufacturing  plant 
this  company  would  not  fill  the  orders  sent  in  by  their  foreign  repre- 
sentative, and  on  one  pretext  and  another  delayed  shipments  until  the 
domestic  orders  were  entirely  filled. 

Filling  foreign  orders. — American  manufacturers  who  undertake 
to  market  American  goods  in  Latin  America  should  make  a  special 
study  of  the  demands  in  those  countries  and  of  the  peculiar  prefer- 
ences of  the  Latin  American  customers.  These  preferences  may  not 
seem  important  from  the  American  point  of  view,  but  a  close  observa- 
tion of  them  is  vital  to  the  success  of  export  bu^ness.  The  policy 
should  be  laid  down  and  consistently  followed  of  "filling  every  order 
explicitly  without  making  substitutions  of  any  kind  and,  in  case  of 
doubt,  to  incur  the  delay  necessary  to  obtain  by  correspondence  sup- 
plementary instructions  before  making  shipments.  American  ex- 
porters have  in  practically  every  f  orei^  market  the  most  undesirable 
reputation  for  ignoring  the  wishes  and  instructions  of  their  customers. 

I  take  it  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  comment  in  this  connection  on 
the  matter  of  packing,  about  which  so  much  has  been  written  and 
said  for  the  benefit  of  our  American  exporters.  The  conditions 
under  which  ocean  freight  is  handled,  especially  in  the  smaller  ports 
of  Central  and  South  .^nerica,  result  in  damage  to  even  the  stoutest 
bales  and  boxes,  for  much  of  this  matter  must  be  unloaded  by  means 
of  cranes  from  the  holds  of  vessels  to  open  tenders  rolling  in  a 
rough  sea. 

Financial  problems, — The  financial  problems  involved  in  securing 
and  maintaining  this  foreign  trade  should  be  studied  first  hand  in 
those  countries  by  representative  banking  committees  in  the  closest 
cooperation  with  the  manufacturers  and  snippers.'  In  this  connection 
it  would  seem  that  the  most  vital  reform  necessary  is  to  bring  about  a 
condition  in  which  the  commercial  acceptances  by  foreign  purchasers 
for  goods  shipped  to  them  by  American  houses  will  be  discounted  by 
American  banks  in  the  same  way  that  similar  acceptances  received  by 
Grerman  and  English  exporters  from  their  Latin  American  customers 
are  discounted  by  the  banks  of  their  respective  countries.  This  is  the 
crux  of  the  whole  problem  of  long  credits. 

Educaiional  exchange. — ^An  effort  should  also  be  made  to  bring 
about  an  exchange  between  Latin  American  countries  and  our  coun- 
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try  in  the  education  of  young  men  for  bringing  the  two  continents 
closer  together,  in  the  same  manner  as  this  has  b^n  done  by  the  Chi- 
nese and  Japanese  in  introducing  occidental  civilization  and  customs 
into  their  countries.  Universities  and  colleges  of  our  country  and  of 
South  America  might  well  be  induced  to  encourage  this  by  means  of 
scholarships,  and  it  might  not  be  impossible  to  discover  an  American 
Cecil  Rhodes,  who  would  establish  m  perpetuity  scholarships  in  the 
leading  North  and  South  American  universities  for  especially  quali- 
fied and  selected  students. 

Helpful  postmasters. — ^The  American  Postal  Service  was  never 
mannea  by  a  more  alert,  efficient,  and  loyal  collection  of  postmasters 
than  it  is  to-day.  These  officials  and  the  entire  postal  personnel  have 
a  high  conception  of  their  civic  duties,  are  surcharged  with  the  true 
American  spirit,  and  stand  read^  to  cooperate  in  every  legitimate 
way,  through  the  department,  with  the  JLatin  American  countries 
toward  bringing  them  and  our  country  into  a  perfect  understanding 
with  each  other  so  as  to  more  effectively  cooperate  in  solving  our 
mutual  problems. 

International  political  relations. — ^The  prejudices  which  have  long 
existed  in  Latin  America  against  the  United   States  have  been 

Srompted  by  the  fear  of  agj^ression.  This,  like  most  of  the  misim- 
erstandings  between  individuals  and  nations,  has  resulted  from  a 
lack  of  intimate  communication  and  acquaintance.  The  action  of  our 
Government  in  enlisting  the  A.  B.  C.  powers  in  a  cooperative  en- 
deavOT  to  establish  safe  governmental  conditions  in  Mexico  and  thus 
avoid  misimderstanding  on  their  part  of  the  intervention  that  finally 
became  necessary  has  done  much  to  demonstrate  the  unselfish  attitude 
of  the  United  States  toward  South  American  countries- 
Improvement  along  all  these  lines  will  induce  improvement  in  our 
postal  relations  with  Latin  America,  and  every  improvement  in  our 
postal  relations  will  be  both  a  cause  and  a  symptom  of  better  trade 
relations. 
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REPORTED  BT  MR.  FLETCHER. 

In  thb  Senate  of  the  United  States, 

January  7, 1916. 
Resolved^  That  the  manuscript  submitted  by  the  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Fletcher)  on  January  5,  1916,  entitled  ''The  Relation 
of  a  Permanent  Agriculture  to  Social  Welfare/'  an  address  by  Dr. 
Thomas  Forsyth  Hunt,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture,  Uni- 
versity of  Cal^omia,  be  printed  as  a  Senate  Document. 
Attest:  Jambs  M.  Bakeb, 

Secretary. 
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THE  RELATION  OF  A  PERMANENT  AGRICULTURE  TO  SOCIAL 

WELFARE. 

By  Thomas  Fobstth  Hunt. 

(Address  delivered  before  the  Natioiml  AsBodatloii  of  Real  Estate  EzohangeB,  Los  Angeles,  CaL,  Jmie 
28, 1915,  and  before  tbe  Farm  Management  Association,  at  the  Uniyersity  of  California,  Berkeley, 
CaL,  Aug.  9, 1916.) 

In  the  20  minutes  at  my  disposal  I  propose  to  support  the  follow- 
ing propositions: 

1.  American  farms  must  be  recapitalized  at  least  three  times  in 
a  century. 

2.  Young  men  are  bom  into  the  world  with  their  clothes  oflf.  They 
are  without  capital. 

3.  The  open  country  can  not  afford  to  support  numerous  social, 
religious,  or  racial  divisions. 

4.  The  country  population  of  one  generation  determines  the  char^ 
acter  of  the  city  population  in  the  next  generation. 

5.  Land  credit,  popularly  known  as  rural  credit,  is  a  means  of  cre- 
ating a  permanent  agriculture  by  putting  farm  mortgages  on  an 
investment  basis. 

One  preliminary  observation — wealth  and  welfare  are  not  synonv- 
mous  terms.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  wealth  invested  in  diamonds, 
but  diamonds  cause  very  little  welfare.  In  this  discussion  we  are 
interested  primarily  not  m  the  wealth,  but  in  the  welfare  of  society. 

In  San  Francisco  there  is  a  furniture  store  that  has  been  in  exist- 
ence since  the  early  fifties.  How  many  farms  can  you  recall  that 
have  been  under  the  same  management  since  1860  %  A  corporation 
is  endowed  with  the^  capacity  for  succession.  A  farm  enterprise  is 
dependent  upon  the  life  of  a  sii^le  individual. 

This  National  Association  of  Real  Estate  Exchanges  represents  a 
conscious  effort  to  settle  America.  The  one  thing  1  wish  to  drive 
home  to  this  audience  is,  that  after  the  land  is  occupied  you  are  not 
through  with  the  problem.  The  one  undeniable,  unescapable, 
inevitable  condition  is,  that  the  farms  of  the  United  States  must  be 
recapitalized  at  least  three  times  in  a  century.  This  problem  of 
recapitalizdng  the  farm  has  been  met  in  at  least  fourteen  countries, 
but  it  has  not  yet  been  met  in  the  United  States. 

Young  men  are  bom  into  the  world  with  their  clothes  off.  Few 
are  bom  with  a  gold  or  even  a  silver  spoon  in  their  mouths.  Those 
who  inherit  money  seldom  do  so  at  the  age  of  21.  There  are  in  this 
country,  to-day,  approximately  one  mmion  young  men,  between 
the  ages  of  18  and  22,  inclusive,  who  will  eventually  occupy  farms 
of  the  United  States.  Moreover,  there  are  a  million  young  women 
who  are  going  to  live  with  them  and  rear  famiUes.  The^arm  is  no 
place  for  a  bachelor.  All  this  is  so  unless  the  number  of  farms  de- 
creases or  they  are  cultivated  in  the  future  bv  foreigners. 

How  are  these  young  men  to  secure  the  six  billion  dollars^  worth  of 
capital  required  to  possess  a  million  farms  1    Whence  will  come  the 
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money  to  furnish  the  homes  so  that  these  young  mothers  may  have 
just  tne  ordinary  comforts  of  life  ?  When  160  acres  of  fertile  land 
could  be  obtained  free,  we  did  not  need  to  ask  these  questions.  Now 
they  are  the  most  serious  questions  before  the  American  people. 

From  the  institution  with  which  I  am  connected  there  were 
graduated  last  year  66  men  who  had' studied  ajg;riculture.  Only  22 
per  cent  of  these  men  had  any  farm,  expected  to  inherit  a  farm, 
or  to  inherit  any  money  with  which  to  buy  a  farm.  The  ayerage 
farm  in  this  State  is  worth  more  than  $16,000.  How  are  these 
young  men  to  get  the  capital  or  the  credit  with  which  to  secure  an 
ayerajge  California  farm?  What  is  the  use  of  educating  young 
men  m  the  practice  of  agricultmre  if  they  can  not  practice  it  ?  U 
is  all  yery  well  to  say  that  they  should  ^o  to  work  and  earn  the 
money  to  buy  a  farm.  Indeed,  that  is  just  what  happens.  For 
want  of  capital  they  go  to  work  on  a  salcuy,  and  if  they  eyer  earn 
enough  monejr  to  buy  a  farm  they  haye  reached  an  eammg  capacity 
that  it  is  unwise  to  sacrifice,  and  what  is  more  important  they  haye 
reached  a  time  of  life  when  it  is  not  adyantageous  either  for  their 
famihes  or  society  that  they  should  begin  fanning.  Popular  tradi- 
tion to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  the  farm  is  not  a  place  to 
return  to  after  a  successful  business  lue,  but  rather  a  place  to  retire 
from  after  rearing  a  successful  f amiljr. 

Dr.  Warren,  of  Cornell  Uniyersity,  has  pointed  out  that  in 
southeastern  United  States  the  land  is  held  at  a  lower  price 
because  two  races  occupy  the  land,  necessitating  two  sets  of  social 
institutions.  This  greater^  oyerhead  charge  makes  the  land  less 
yaluable.  In  the  lai^e  cities  the  people  subdiyide  and  stratify 
without  special  incoi^yenience.  To  see  how  beautifully  it  worls 
one  needs  only  to  cross  the  Hudson  Riyer  or  San  Francisco  Bay 
by  ferry  at  dinerent  hours  of  the  day.  Crossmg  at  a  certain  morn- 
ing hour  you  will  find  scarcely  a  person  with  a  daily  paper.  Those 
who  smofee  smoke  a  pipe.  Later  in  the  day  nearly  eyery  man 
carries  a  paper,  and  if  he  smokes  it  is  generally  a  cigar.  Each  class 
goes  back  and  forth  oyer  exactly  the  same  channel,  scarcely  con- 
scious of  the  other's  existence  and  wholly  without  bein^  in  the  slight- 
est degree  discommoded.  It  is  a  sample  of  the  himoreds  of  ways 
in  which  people  stratify  in  cities.  Nor  is  there  any  criticism  to  oe 
offered  to  the  methods  in  yogue,  although  at  times  there  may  be 
certain  manifestations  which  can  not  be  commended.  In  the  open 
country  such  stratifications  are  for  physical  and  economic  reasons 
impossible.  In  the  city  without  any  apparent  impropriety  you  may 
not  associate  with  the  gentleman  in  the  adjoining  apartment  because 
you  do  not  fancy  the  way  he  trims  his  beard,  but  in  the  country 
you  must  associate  with  the  man  on  the  next  farm,  eyen  though  he 
he  is  constitutionally  opposed  to  the  use  of  a  bathtub. 

A  not  unimportant  part,  then,  of  the  general  problem  we  are  dis- 
cussing, is  the  fact  that  the  open  countiy  can  not  afford  to  support 
numerous  social,  religious,  and  racial  diyisions. 

One  hot  eyening  last  summer  I  lay  on  the  campus  of  the  Uniyersity 
of  Missotud,  listening  to  a  sociologist  while  he  discussed  the  rural 
socitJ  conditions  in  me  southeastern  part  of  the  United  States.  He 
said  that  manufacturing  industries  were  being  introduced  into  the 
cities  of  the  South.  The  white  people  were  moying  into  the  cities 
and  colored  folks  acquiring  the  lands.    I  know  noSiing  concerning 
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the  facts,  but  if  the  conditions  are  as  he  states,  then  Qod  pitj  the 
southeastern  part  of  the  United  States.  For  it  is  only  a  question  of 
time  until  the  cities  aJsondll  be  inhabited  by  colored  people.  If  fami* 
Ues  in  tiie  cities  raise  less  than  two  children  and  families  in  the  coun- 
try raiBe  three  or  more,  it  does  not  require  a  profound  mathematician 
to  show  what  will  happen. 

The  Census  Bureau  of  the  United  States  divides  population  into 
urban  and  rural.  The  urban  population  is  composed  of  all  persons 
li^ving  in  towns  of  more  than  2,500  inhabitants;  the  remainder  com- 
prises the  rural  population.  On  this  basis  there  are  one  and  one-half 
millions  more  persons  in  the  urban  population  between  the  ages  of  25 
and  44  years — that  is,  of  breeding  age — than  there  are  in  the  rural  com- 
munities. On  the  other  hand,  there  are  6,000,000  more  children 
under  14  years  of  age  in  the  coimtry  than  there  are  in  the  cities.  If 
we  assume  that  all  persons  between  the  ages  of  25  and  64  may  be  con- 
sidered parents  ana  all  persons  imder  25  may  be  considered  children, 
then  we  will  see  that  every  couple  in  the  city  raises  a  Uttle  less  than 
two,  while  every  couple  in  the  country  raises  a  little  less  than  three 
children.^ 

As  lon^  as  the  people  in  the  coimtry  raise  larger  families  than  those 
in  the  cities  and  the  cities  continue  to  grow  faster  than  the  coimtry, 
it  follows  that  in  the  cities  every  generation  must  be  affected  by  the 
diaracter  of  the  previous  generation  in  the  country. 

New  York  and  Boston  are  rapidly  becoming  im-American  cities 
for  Hie  simple  reason  that  they  do  not  raise  enough  children  to  main- 
tain, let  alone  increase,  their  population.  Almost  exactly  one-half 
of  the  people  of  Manhattan  are  foreign  bom.  Less  Uian  15  per  cent 
have  two  American-bom  parents.  Los  Angeles  has  become  the 
puritanic  center  of  America;  Boston  is  now  the  second  Dublin  of  the 
world.  Hoboken  does  not  dare  to  have  a  parade  on  the  Fourth  of 
Julv.  Unless  our  children  occupy  the  coimtry,  our  grandchildren 
will  not  occupy  the  cities.  It  is  the  people  who  occupy  the  land 
who  will  eventually  inherit  the  earth. 

Unless  conditions  radically  change  in  three  generations,  or  by  2015, 
the  majority  of  its  people  will  be  descendants  of  peoples  not  now 
hving  in  the  United  States.  I  do  not  say  that  the  population  will 
have  retrograded,  I  trust  it  will  have  greatly  improved,  but  I  do 
assert  that  our  progenv  will  be  in  the  hopeless  minority.  The  world 
has  never  before  met  tne  problem  of  enormous  masses  of  people  living 
in  the  cities.  We  can  see  the  buffaloes  disappearing  but  we  seem 
blind  to  our  own  fate. 

We  hear  a  eood  deal  these  days  about  the  best  men  of  nations  bein^g 
sacrificed  in  me  terrible  conflict  that  is  now  raginj;  and  the  effect  this 
is  going  to  have  on  humanity.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  is  of  small 
consequence  compared  to  wnat  is  goin^  on  in  America  (and  else- 
where). The  flower  of  the  human  race  is  unborn.  It  is  not  in  the 
trenches. 

About  a  week  after  the  incident  to  which  I  have  previously 
referred,  I  was  traveling  across  the  prairies  of  western  Kansas. 
Passing  a  boy  perhaps  14  years  of  age — ^possibly  only^  12 — ^who  was 
driving  a  load  of  wheat  to  the  elevator,  my  companion  remarked, 

>  This  is  of  courst  quite  inaocnrate  from  a  statlsttoal  point  of  view,  but  it  answers  for  the  purposes  of  com- 
parison. In  making  this  oomparlson  It  mart  be  remembered  that  a  considerable  body  of  young  people 
MtwMD  the  ages  of  15  and  34  nave  moved  from  the  country  to  the  city,  while  but  few  nave  moved  from 
Hit  ol^  to  the  country. 
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'*That  boy  is  earning  $2.50  a  dAy."     He  sat  there  as  proud  as  a  pea- 
cock.   He  was  earning  more  thaii  $2.50  £k  day.    The  experience  he 
is  obtaining  before  reaching  the  age  of  21  will  be  worth  more  to  him 
than  any  bank  accoimt  he  will  ever  acquit^. 
The  following  are  probably  safe  propositions: 

1.  No  race  nor  any  portion  of  any  race  increases  abimdantly  xmless 
the  children  are  a  material  asset. 

2.  Farming  is  the  one  great  industrial  occupation  in  the  United 
States  where  childreh  are  of  economic  advantage. 

3.  The  training  which  childreh  obtain  in  thus  contributing  to  the 
family  income  is  a  factor  of  great  importance  to  society.  No  equally 
efficient  substitute  for  this  training  hag  yet  been  discovered. 

4.  In  the  long  run  it  is  of  no  ^fiSticular  advantage  to  any  person 
to  own  a  farm  unless  he  intends  to  raise  thereon  a  successfm  family. 

5.  Eventually  society  will  probably,  for  its  own  protection,  reserve 
the  use  of  all  agricultural  lands  for  persons  who  wish  to  use  them 
for  that  purpose. 

What  IS  said  to  be  happening  in  southeastern  United  States  has 
happened,  is  happening,  and  wiu  continue  to  happen  in  many,  indeed 
in  most,  rural  communities,  unless  the!re  is  a  very  great  change  in 
easting  conditions.  TTle  only  diffei*ence  is  th^t  £ne  color  line  does 
not  exist  and  most  people  do  not  notice  the  changes  which  take 
place.  It  is,  however,  just  as  easy  to  trace  them.  Let  us  see  what 
usually  happens: 

A  farmer  raises  a  fattiily  Of  from  three  to  five  children  that  are 
bom  while  the  parents  are  between  the  ages  of  25  and  40.  Assume 
the  parents  live  until  they  are  70.  Of  Necessity,  therefore,  the 
youngest  member  of  the  family  is  ^0  years  of  age.  Odinaruy  all 
the  members  of  the  family  have  obtained  a  foothold  in  some  other 
business  or  have  acquired  an  earning  capacity  which  they  do  not 
wish  to  sacrifice  in  order  to  accept  tne  responsibility  of  the  farm. 
The  usuiJ  result  is  that  some  other  hationaUty  or  race  with  different 
economic,  educational,  social,  and  religious  ideals  takes  the  farm. 
"With  the  death  of  the  father  the  old  Scotch  Presbyterian  or  frish 
CathoUc  disappears  and  the  existing  church  languishes.  Even  if  it 
is  not  a  new  race,  but  merely  a  plain  American  tenant,  the  condition 
is  not  much  better.    Often  it  is  worse. 

Let  us  assume  another  case,  which  is  the  normal  one,  as  is  shown 
by  insurance  Statistics.  A  farmer  marries  between  the  ages  of  20 
and  25,  has  four  children  before  he  becomes  40,  and  between  the 
ages  of  55  and  60  dies,  possessed  of  a  farm  worth  $16,000.  Under 
these  conditions  he  may  readily  have  one  son  of  the  age  to  assume 
the  management  of  the  farm.  What  mUst  tlie  son  aol  Having 
inherited  one-fourth  of  the  property,  he  muaft  asstnne  the  indebted- 
ness of  the  other  three  heirs  or  an  obligation  of  $12,000.  If  there 
were  a  system  of  finance  by  which  he  coulA  spread  the  payments 
over,  say,  30  or  even  20  years,  he  might  be  able  to  work  his  way 
out.  Under  present  conditions  a  sale  often  occurs  and  the  land 
passes  into  otner  ha'nds. 

If  farms  must  be  recapitalized  at  least  three  times  in  a  century; 
if  yoimg  meti  are  bom  into  the  world  withotit  eapital  to  finance  them ; 
if  the  permanence  of  society  is  dependent  upon  a  rural  population, 
not  merely  because  it  creates  wealth,  but  because  it  grows  children, 
then  what  are  we  going  to  do  about  iti  To  a  man  looking  down 
from  Mars  without  ioccu  prejudices  it  would  seem  that  the  system 
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(4  6hB,nte  which  is  so  t^uccessful  in  other  industries  might  be  applied 
to  agtietilture. 

T&  projyosed  land-credit  system  is  merely  the  well-tried  systrat 
of  wwfd-wide  finance  applied  to  agriculture.  It  is  a  means  of 
letting  faim  mortgages  on  an  investment  basis.  Stated  in  its 
Dfiefest  terms,  it  provides  for  loans  payable  in  fixed  annual  sums 
of  both  {principal  and  interest,  secured  oy  first  mortgages  on  agri- 
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State,  ot  commumty  may  create  a  land-mortgage  bank,  with  a 
trust  fund,  by  legislative  i^prowiation  or  otherwise,  llie  trustees 
of  this  bank  may  issue  and  sell  mortgage  coUatend  bonds  on  the 
fund  and  on  the  mortgage  securities  oi  the  fimd  not  to  exceed,  say, 
20  times  tiie  paid-up  capitid.  Th^  trustees  may  be  authorized  to 
frame  r^ulaUons  for  the  organization  of  rural  credit  associations 
and  to  make  loans  secured  by  first  mortgages  to  members  of  such 
associations.  These  bonds  may  or  may  not  be  guaranteed  by  the 
Nation  or  the  State.  Such  guarantee  would  doubtless  enable  the 
sale  of  the  bonds  at  a  lower  rate  of  interest,  at  least  at  the  banning, 
b«tt  it  is  not  necessary  to  the  operation  of  the  land-credit  law. 

Recently  th^re  came  eacross  my  desk  the  annual  statement  of  a 
Itfe  insurance  company.  Idly  tumii^  its  pages,  I  noticed  that  tius 
company  possesses  two  hundred  and  mty-eight  million  dollars'  wor<& 
of  railway  bonds.  Hiese  are  nothing  more  than  debentures  secured 
by  mortgages  on  railway  property.  The  only  difference  between 
these  raimay  bonds  and  land-credit  bonds  is  that  the  railways  never 
intend  to  pay  back  the  principal,  while  in  the  case  of  the  land-<a^edit 
bonds  the  pnndpal  must  be  paid  back  in  annual  installm^its,  covw- 
ing  a  period  of  years,  say,  anywhere  from  20  to  35  years.  It  is  pro* 
posed  not  only  to  build  railroads,  to  establish  manufacturing  plants 
and  department  stores,  to  pave  streets,  to  constroct  waterworks  and 
ponfer  plants,  to  erect  courthouses,  hotels,  and  apartments  and  to 
mstaU  luxurious  restaurants,  most  of  whicn  is  now  done  with  other 
people's  money,  but  also  by  means  of  land  credit  to  build  in  the  open 
country  coodFortable  homes  containing  children. 

The  aiigummits  sometimes  made  against  land-credit  systems  that 
fftrm  securities  are  not,  for  various  reasons,  looked  upon  favoraUy 
by  banks,  and  because  of  these  unfavorable  conditions  higher  and 
vwying  rates  of  interest  must  be  charged,  is  the  strongest  possible 
ai^gument  in  favor  of  land-credit  measures.  It  is  proposed  to  give 
dmsracter  to  farm  securities,  so  that  a  higher  rate  ci  interest  need 
ttot  be  diarged.  By  seating  a  liauid  asset  it  is  proposed  to  make  a 
ttoif oim  interest  rate  to  all,  whether  they  are  near  or  remote  from 
^^eat  centers  of  coital. 

How  would  this  system  work?  Suppose  the  Naticxi,  State,  or 
eommBSiity  sells  these  collateral  mortgage  bonds  at  4^  per  cent  nmi 
adds  one-half  per  cent  to  cover  expenses,  thus  chaiging  the  mort- 
facee  5  per  cent,  what  annual  payment  would  discharge  the  debt 
and  interest  in  26  years?  Answer:  Seven  per  cent  ci  the  principal. 
This  plan  wouM  enable  the  great  and  growmg  body  of  farm  tenants 
ta  become  farm  owners. 

Ambassador  Herrick,  in  his  book  on  rural  credit,  diows  that  in  12 
countries  the  annual  dues,  including  interest,  cost  of  business,  and 
fraction  of  the  principal  required  of  the  borrower  for  amortizing  the 
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debt  form  an  annuity  of  only  3^  to  7  per  cent  of  the  loan.  "  In  other 
words,  the  farmer  m  the  comitries  named  is  ^ven  at  least  one  gen- 
eration, in  some  cases  more  than  two  generations,  for  paying  back  a 
loan,  against  three  to  five  years  in  the  United  States,  while  the 
anntuty  is  smaller,  on  the  average,  than  the  interest  rate  alone  in 
the  South  and  Western  States."  But  the  conditions  are  very  differ- 
ent in  other  countries.  Precisely  so.  That  is  exactly  the  reason 
that  the  conditions  should  be  cmmged  in  this  coimtry.  Under  an 
efficient  land-credit  system  the  rate  of  interest  on  farm  mortgages 
will  be  dependent  upon  the  money  rates  culrent  in  New  York. 
London,  Berlin,  and  Tans  and  not  upon  the  exigencies  of  a  local 
bank.  There  is  no  more  difficulty  in  Berlin  deiding  in  American 
debentures  secured  by  farm  mortgages  than  those  secured  by  railway 
mortgi^es. 

Tlie  basic  reason  for  issuing  collateral  bonds  against  land,  as  for 
issuing  railway  or  industrial  bonds,  is  that  it  is  not  proper  for  banks 
to  use  their  deposits  for  long-tune  loans.  All  long-tune  loans  should 
be  taken  up  by  people  who  wish  to  invest  their  savings.  For  years 
the  savings  of  the  people  have  been  used  in  developing  railways, 
manufacturing  plants,  aepartment  stores,  public  buUmngs,  and  city 
streets.  A  large  part  of  the  development  of  private  corporations 
as  well  as  the  public  improvement  of  cities,  has  oeen  due  to  the  sav- 
ings of  the  people  borrowed  largely  at  4  to  5  per  c^it.  The  land- 
credit  plan  IS  mtended  to  allow  the  savings  of  the  people  to  be 
invested  in  the  land  in  order  that  a  permanent  agnculture  may 
develop. 

Men  in  cities  now  conduct  sreat  enterprises,  enjoy  comfortable 
transportation  facilities,  occupy  luxurious  offices  and  eat  in  sumptuous 
restaurants  without  having  a  dollar  of  their  own  money  invested 
in  these  agencies  except  as  they  may  carry  life  insurance  or  invest 
in  stocks  and  bonds.  The  phenomenal  cfevelopment  of  the  cities 
within  recent  years  would  have  been  impossible  were  this  not  so. 
Farming  is  the  one  great  industry  remaining  in  which  men  commonly 
invest  meir  own  money  in  order  to  engage  in  the  business. 

Some  months  ago  the  Commonwealth  Qub  of  San  Francisco  spent 
a  dinner  and  an  evening  discussing  this  subject  of  land  credit.  For 
several  hours  the  pro-AlUes  and  prOjOermans  of  this  subject  held 
sway.  After  it  was  over  two  Australians  rushed  up  to  me  and  said* 
''We  have  been  very  much  interested  in  this  discussion.  We  do  all 
these  things  in  AustraUa.  From  our  point  of  view  there  is  nothing 
to  discuss.    We  do  it  now.''    So  they  do.    So  do  13  other  countries. 

Some  high  minded  but  impulsive  people  have  discussed  seriously 
the  bringing  of  Belgians  to  the  United  States  and  placing  them  upon 
the  land.  There  is  about  as  much  probability  of  the  Belgians  coming 
to  America  in  lar^e  numbers  to  settle  upon  the  land,  as  there  is  that 
this  audience  wul  migrate  to  Siberia.  Any  industrious  Belgian 
farmer  can  borrow  money  at  4  per  cent  and  have  sixty  years  in  which 
to  pay  it  back. 

While  the  leading  nations  of  the  world  are  in  competition  to  retain 
and  increase  existinj^  population,  we  sit  tight  in  smug  content  pro- 
moting a  system  of  miance  and  land  development  whicm  leads  inevit- 
ably to  our  own  extinction,  without  one  gun  ever  being  fired.  To 
us  the  war  in  Europe  is  a  small  matter  in  comparison. 
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BEFOBTED  BT  UB.  FLETCHEB. 

In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 

January  7,  1916. 
Resolved^  That  the  manuscript  submitted  by  the  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Fletcher),  on  January  5,  19X6,  entitled  "Statements 
by  Mr.  David  Lubin,  American  delegate  to  the  International  Insti- 
tute of  Agriculture  at  Rome,  and  others,  relating  to  distribution  of 
farm  products,"  be  printed  as  a  Senate  document. 
Attest: 

James  M.  Baker,  Secretary. 
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FOREWORD.      . 

The  Southern  Commercial  Congress,  inspired  by  Hon.  David  Lu- 
bin,  American  delegate  to  the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture, 
organized  the  American  Commission  that,  in  cooperation  with  the 
United  States  commission  appointed  by  President  Wilson,  investi- 
gated agricultural  finance,  production,  distribution,  and  organization 
m  European  countries. 

A  most  important  phase  of  the  question  is  that  which  deals  with 
distribution  or  marketing.  Resolutions  were  adopted  by  the  Southern 
Commercial  Congress  at  the  seventh  annual  convention  held  in 
Charleston,  S.  C,  December  13-17, 1915,  concurred  in  by  the  House  of 
Southern  Governors  and  the  Southern  Association  oi  A^icultural 
•Commissioners  favoring  national  legislation  along  these  lines.  Said 
resolutions  appear  in  this  document  following  the  hearings. 

An  opportunity  is  presented  to  aid  in  the  marketing  of  the  produce 
of  the  farm,  direct  to  the  consumer,  with  economic  advantage  to  both 
producer  and  consumer,  through  the  parcel  post  under  the  direction 
of  the  United  States  Post  Office  Department.  With  the  desire  to  aid 
in  the  dissemination  of  information  as  to  methods  that  may  be  em- 
ployed in  the  development  of  this  powerful  agency,  I  have  the  honor 
to  transmit  the  hearings  herewith  for  publication  as  a  public  docu- 
ment by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Clarence  J.  Owens, 

Mancuging  Director, 
The  Southern  Commercial  Congress. 
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AN  (nJTUim  OF  A IIJOT  FOR  DIRECT  DEALMG  BETWEEN  n^^ 
CONSUHER  THROUGH  THE  PARCEL  POST  SERVICE  EHPLOTING  BAIL- 
ORDER  HETHODS* 


The  following  presents  an  outline  of  a  plan  for  bringing  the  pro- 
ducer and  the  consumer  into  direct  business  relations. 

It  is  proposed  to  bring  this  about  by  adapting  and  using  the 
labor-saving^  the  time-saying,  and  the  money-saving  methods  opera- 
tive in  the  important  mail-order  houses  so  as  to  build  up  a  large 
direct-order  trade  between  the  producer  and  the  consumer,  all 
through  the  medium  of  the  Parcel  Post  Service  of  the  post  office. 

The  mail-order  business  was  bom  some  40  years  ago.  Under  primi- 
tive and  crude  methods  it  struggled  along  for  a  foothold  with,  say, 
twenty-five  or  fifty  thousand  dofiars  a  year  as  a  high- water  mark  of 
"  biff ''  business. 

To-day,  due  to  the  operation  of  its  scientifically  gotten  up  "  tags," 
^  forms,''  and  ^^  blanks,^'  the  larger  mail-order  house  does  a  business 
of  over  $100,000,000  a  year. 

There  seems  to  be  every  possibility  that  under  similar  methods 
of  efficiency  tiiere  would  soon  be  built  up  a  direct  f  armer-to^consumer 
and  consumer-to-farmer  business,  and  very  much  greater  in  volume 
than  the  business  of  all  the  mail-order  houses  over  and  over  again. 

How  this  may  be  done  is  shown  by  the  plan  set  forth  in  the  follow- 
ing report  of  three  "  hearings."  Tne  first  in  Washington,  when  ex- 
perts of  the  post  office  gave  their  criticisms  and  opinions;  the  second 
m  Chicago,  with  experts  of  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.;  the  third, 
also  in  Chicago,  with  experts  of  Sears^  Roebuck  &  Co. 

At  the  Washington  hearing  an  objection  was  raised  to  this  pro- 
posal on  the  ground  tiiat  a  system  for  such  direct  trading  is  already 
m  operation;  that  it  was  put  into  operation  by  the  United  States 
Poet  Office  Department  as  part  of  the  Parcel  Post  Service. 

A  system  is  in  operation,  true,  but  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  even 
more  primitive  and  crude  than  were  the  mail-order  systems  of  40 
years  ago.  In  fact,  its  present  means  are  inadequate  for  the  ends, 
hence  incapable  of  making  progress.  Why?  Because  we  are  deal- 
ing here,  nrst,  with  the  producer;  second,  with  the  consumer;  and 
third  comes  the  post  office.  Here  are  three  and  heterogeneous  fac- 
tors to  a  transaction,  and  what  have  we  got?  This:  The  limited  ex- 
perience of  each  factor  with  regard  to  the  details  as  a  whole,  and 
with  the  consequent  limited  power  of  generalization  which  this  in- 
volvea  All  this  would  seem  to  preclude  this  service  from  efficient 
economic  lines,  hence  from  effective  economic  results. 

A  way,  however,  presents  itself  for  the  building  up  of  this  service 
on  effective  economic  lines.  That  way  would  be  the  appointment  of 
a  Federal  commission  to  take  the  matter  up,  this  commission  to 
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obtain  the  testimony  and  opinions  of  fanners  and  of  consumers,  de- 
vise a  working  system,  and  for  a  limited  time  have  the  guidance  of 
its  operation.  Said  commission  to  be  composed,  on  the  one  hand, 
of  experts  of  the  Post  Office  Department,  and,  on  the  other,  of  ex- 
perts of  the  mail-order  houses. 

It  is,  of  course,  understood  that  all  living  rational  human  beings 
ai*e  in  favor  of  economic  benefits.  The  question  is.  Would  tber^  be  a 
likelihood  of  such  benefits  through  the  effective  labors  of  said  com- 
mission ? 

The  testimony  sh9ws  that  such  benefits  are  auite  likely  to  follow, 
and  this  testimony  is  from  the  head  men  of  tne  largest  mail-order 
houses  in  the  world. 

Who,  then,  are  to  be  the  recipients  of  these  economic  benefits? 
Who  but  the  producers  and  the  consumers — the  American  people. 

Nor  are  the  ultimate  benefits  to  be  derived  to  be  limited  to  the 
small-package  business  merely.  Once  get  this  small-package  business 
well  on  its  way  and  in  due  time  larger  and  still  larger  packages  will 
follow.  And  when  it  does  it  will  become  necessary  for  us  to  revise 
the  formula  that  "  Money  is  the  medium  of  exchange,"  by  changing  it 
into  "  Money  is  the  standard  of  exchange,"  for  at  that  time  we  will 
employ  the  word  "medium"  in  a  new  sphere  of  action.  We  will 
employ  it  in  connection  with  the  Parcel  Post  Service  of  the  post 
office,  when  it  will  read  "  The  parcel  post  is  the  medium  of  exchange." 
At  that  time  almost  all  exchange,  almost  all  bu^ness,  will  be  done 
through  the  post  office.  It  is  the  post  office  and  its  Parcel  Post  Serv- 
ice that  will  free  the  farmer  from  the  domination  of  the  trusts  and 
from  the  still  more  deadly  Moloch,  the  law  of  chance  and  chaos. 
And  at  the  same  time  it  will  free  the  consumer  from  the  irksome 
impediments  in  the  pathway  of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 

Time  was  when  buyer  and  seller  had  to  assemble  and  exhibit  goods 
and  the  money  and  to  engage  in  a  great  higgle-haggle,  but  that  time 
is  gone  and,  let  us  hope,  never  to  return. 

At  this  time  about  90  per  cent  of  the  world's  wholesale  trade  is 
done  through  exhibition  of  samples,  which  the  buyer  bears  in  his 
mind.  Then  come  the  orders  by  lot  numbers  and  orders  by  telegraph 
and  "  open  "  orders — all  with  no  higgling  or  haggling,  and  never  in 
the  world  was  wholesale  business  better  performed.  And  in  the 
retail  small  purchases,  especially  of  food  products,  how  many  house- 
wives nowadays  go  to  the  market  with  market  baskets  on  their  arms 
and  pick  out  their  own  meats  and  vegetables  ? 

So  we  see  that  the  time  is  here  for  "  ordering,"  but  the  true  way 
to  order,  the  most  economic  way  to  order,  is  from  "  first  hands,"  and 
this  applies  especially  to  food  products.  In  the  distribution  of  food 
products,  if  the  efficient  mode  of  selling  and  buying  be  in  operation, 
it  gives  the  equities  both  to  producer  and  to  consumer.  It  does  more ; 
it  frees  the  farmer  from  the  vexatious  and  pernicious  laws  of  chance, 
hence  from  injustice.  With  chance  and  injustice  eliminated  from 
exchange,  with  the  rule  of  efficiency  and  equity  in  its  place,  it  will 
not  alone  make  the  farmer  economically  stronger  but  it  will  do 
more — it  will  make  this  nation  stronger  and  mightier  than  mere  fight- 
ing ships  or  soldiers  can  make  it;  although  these,  too,  should  be  had 
when  wanted. 
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Before  closing  I  wish  to  say  that  this  measure  is  by  no  means  in- 
t^ided  as  a  substitute  for  the  marketing  proposal  that  was  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Fletcher  in  the  Senate  and  by  Congressman  Good- 
win in  the  House  during  the  last  session  as  "  H.  J.  Ees.  344." 

The  marketing  bill  is  now  being  revised,  and  shortly  after  this 
document  will  have  reached  the  reader's  hands  the  amended  mar- 
ketii^  measui^  will  have  been  introduced,  under  the  name  of  ^'  The 
National  Chamber  of  Agriculture." 

The  marketing  proposal  is,- as  it  were,  the  completed  circle  of  which 
this  parcel  post  measure  is  but  a  segment  of  that  circle. 

Davd)  Lubin, 
Delegate  of  the  United  States^ 
International  Institute  of  Agriculture^  Rome. 
WAaHXVOTO)},  D.  C,  December  £7, 1916. 
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XEPOKT  OF  A  COHFEBENCE  OV  A  PLAIT  FOB  THE  EXTENSIVE 
TJFBXriLDIHa  OF  DIBECT  DEAIIira  BETWEEN  PBODITCEBS  AND 
CONSTTHEBS. 

Said  conference  was  held  in  Washington,  D.  C,  November  22, 1915. 

There  were  present  Senator  Duncan  U.  Fletcher ;  Mr.  Byan,  super- 
intendent of  the  Division  of  City  Deliverv,  United  States  "Post  Office 
Department;  Mr.  Matthews,  superintendent  of  money  orders;  Mr. - 
Pickett,  Fourth  Assistant  Postmaster  General ;  and  Mr.  David  Lubin, 
American  delegate  to  the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture  at 
Rome. 

Senator  Fletcher.  How  do  you  want  to  proceed  in  this  matter, 
by  asking 'questions  or  just  by  statements?  Perhaps  it  would  be  a 
good  idea,  Mr.  Lubin,  for  you  to  outline  what  you  nave  in  mind  on 
the  subject  and  then  these  gentlemen  can  address  themselves  to  it 
as  we  proceed. 

Mr.  Lubin.  I  want  to  state,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  that 
an  outline  of  the  purpose  of  the  meeting  this  morning  is  stated  here 
in  this  paper,  and  I  would  suggest  that  the  secretary  run  through  it. 

(The  secretary  read  the  paper,  as  follows:) 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  a  couple  of  days  ago  I  presented  to  the  As- 
sistant Postmaster  General,  Mr.  Roper,  a  proposal  for  the  utilization  of  the 
parcel  post  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  closer  together  the  producers  of  food 
products  and  the  consumers  of  the  same.  I  gave  a  mere  outline  of  the  details 
of  my  proposal,  with  the  suggestion  to  Mr.  Roper  that  if  the  presentation 
seemed  sufficiently  tenable  to  warrant  further  elaboration  it  could  be  presented 
to  a  committee  of  experts  of  the  Parcel  Post  Division  of  the  United  States 
Post  Office  Department 

This  meeting,  then,  is  the  result  of  that  suggestion. 

In  the  presentation  this  morning  it  is  only  possible  for  me  to  give  a  mere 
outline  of  the  subject,  leaving  the  details  to  be  worked  out  progressively  in  the 
event  that  the  work  goes  along. 

With  this  as  a  preliminary  statement,  I  wiU  now  proceed. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  parcel  post  offers  an  opportunity  of  great  service  to 
the  people,  of  service  to  the  farmers  of  the  country,  and  to  the  consumers  of 
farm  products  in  cities.  It  offers  an  opportunity  of  bringing  the  farmer  and 
consumer  into  close  and  direct  business  contact.  It  offers  an  opportunity  for 
more  Just  and  equitable  distribution;  a  system  of  distribution  calculated  at 
the  same  time  to  benefit  the  producer  and  the  consumer;  a  system  that  will 
enable  the  farmer  to  obtain  a  higher  price  than  heretofore  and  at  the  same 
time  to  place  his  products  in  the  hands  of  the  consumer  at  a  lower  price  than 
under  the  present  system.  It  wifl  enable  the  farmer,  should  his  service  war- 
rant it,  to  earn  and  maintain  a  high  business  reputation,  a  business  reputation 
that  will  be  as  valuable  to  him  as  such  reputations  are  valuable  to  the  city 
storekeeper. 

Briefly,  then,  this  is  a  proposal  to  blend  into  one  service  the  services  now 
performed  by  the  United  States  post  office  on  the  one  hand  and  by  the  mail-order 
houses  on  the  other.  It  is  a  service  that  will  require  the  embodiment  of  the 
technique  of  these  two  services  into  one. 

The  service  that  I  have  in  mind  has  been  rendered  possible  by  the  enact- 
ment of  the  parcel-post  laws.  Without  the  parcel  post  no  such  service  could  be 
had,  but  with  the  parcel  post  in  operation  it  can  be  had. 
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I  will  at  tblB  time  take  up  the  subject  by  giyliig  a  brief  outline  of  the 
technique  of  the  mall-order  system. 

The  first  noticeable  point  In  mall  orders  Is  the  presence  of  a  number  of 
"  tags,"  *'  blanks,**  and  "  forms.**  Some  of  these  quite  simple  and  some  of  them 
(to  those  who  do  not  understand  them)  complicated  and  abstract.  Without 
such  "  tags,**  "  blanks,**  and  "  forms  **  It  would  be  Impossible  to  conduct  a  mail- 
order business,  but  with  them  It  Is  now  possible  for  some  mall-order  corpora- 
tions In  the  United  States  to  transact  a  business  of  $100,000,000  a  year  and 
over. 

These  tags,  blanks,  and  forms  were  not  devised  In  a  hurry ;  the  task  of  getting 
them  out  was  not  as  simple  as  It  wcmld  seem  to  be.  Some  of  them  were  devised 
at  the  expense  of  much  labor  and  considerable  cost  Let  us  say  that  **  Form  A*' 
Is  before  us.  On  the  face  of  It  It  looks  as  If  some  clerk  drew  It  up  on  a  sheet 
of  paper  In  an  hour  and  handed  it  to  the  printer,  when  the  printed  sheets  were 
placed  In  the  hands  of  the  mail-order  employees  to  fill  in,  and  that  was  all. 
This,  however,  was  not  the  case.  The  usual  method  is  something  on  this 
order :  Say  "  Blank  A**  Is  before  us.  How  was  it  devised?  The  deviser  of  that 
form  wanted  to  apply  certain  means  to  some  given  ends,  and  he  had  to  have 
in  mind  each  of  the  means,  and  to  divide  them  into  classifications,  and  all  had 
to  be  designated  and  shown  on  that  form.  To  bring  this  about  in  a  coherent 
and  consecutive  manner  It  was  necessary  to  bring  before  him  the  porters,  the 
reserve  stock  people,  the  selectors,  the  correspondents,  the  examiners,  the 
packers,  etc.,  each  of  whom  would  be  called  for  a  statement  and  questioned 
and  then  cross-questioned.  This,  then,  is  the  method  for  the  purpose  of  crystal- 
Izlng  the  details.  It  formed  the  raw  material.  Then  came  the  shaping  of  the 
form,  first.  In  the  economic  distribution  of  the  spaces,  and,  secondly,  for  print- 
ing the  "  movements  **  of  each  person  concerned  in  the  handling  of  the  "  form." 
In  other  words,  what  the  drawing  and  specifications  are  to  the  architect  that 
the  "form**  Is  to  the  mall-order  business. 

The  proposal  under  consideration  will  require  such  "forms.**  There  should 
be  few  of  them,  and  these  few  should  be  as  complete  as  possible.  They  should 
be  in  various  colors,  one  in  white,  say,  to  designate  eggs;  another  in  blue  to 
designate  butter ;  another  in  pink  to  designate  chickens,  etc.  These  forms 
should  be  sold  by  the  Post  Office  Department  to  the  farmers  and  to  the  buying 
public  at  a  slightly  higher  price  than  the  cost  of  printing  them,  thereby  making 
this  service  self-sustaining  to  the  Post  Office  Department 

To  avoid  several  writings  of  names  and  addresses  the  farmers  using  these 
"forms**  may  be  known  by  numbers.  Let  us  say  that  the  farmer  orders  a 
hundred  of  each  color  of  these  "  forms,**  and  we  will  presently  see  what  he  will 
do  with  them.  But  at  this  time  we  will  take  up  the  case  of  the  Post  Office 
Department 

The  post  office  provides  a  series  of  racks  containing  slides,  into  which  parts 
of  the  "forms**  received  back  from  the  farmers  are  to  be  placed.  The  post 
office  sells  to  the  buying  public  purchasing  books  similar  in  form  to  a  railroad 
mileage  book. 

Farmers  desiring  to  enter  under  this  system  register  their  names  and  ad- 
dresses at  the  post  office.  The  city  customer  desiring  to  place  orders  obtains 
a  "  purchasing  book  **  from  the  post  office,  and  we  are  now  ready  for  business. 
Before  proceeding  let  us  say  that  the  post-office  rules  may  decide  that  pur- 
chasing units  shall  be,  for  eggs  1  dozen,  for  butter  1  pound,  and  for  chickens 
by  the  single  one.  Now  we  will  proceed.  Farmer  "  No.  40  **  has  6  dozen  eggs 
for  sale  for  which  he  makes  out  6  white  forms.  He  has  10  pounds  of  butter, 
for  which  he  makes  out  10  blue  forms,  and  5  chickens  for  which  he  makes  out 
5  pink  forms. 

The  route  carrier  collects  these  forms  from  the  farmer  and  sends  them  on  to 
the  post  office.  The  post  office  tears  oflf  a  portion  of  the  6  white  "  forms  **  and 
places  them  in  the  "egg  rack.**  The  post  office  also  detaches  a  portion  of  the 
10  blue  forms  and  places  them  in  the  "  butter  rack,**  and  also  tears  off  a  por- 
tion of  the  6  pink  forms  and  places  them  in  the  "  chicken  rack.'* 

The  next  step  Is  that  of  the  public  buyers — the  customers.  The  housewife 
goes  to  the  post  office  and  reviews  the  cards  in  the  racks.  She  wants  eggs  and 
she  goes  to  the  white  "  forms.**  She  finds  several  hundred  "  forms  **  in  the 
racks,  say  from  one  to  two  hundred,  with  prices  quoted  by  each  of  them.  She 
has  heard  "  No.  40  **  well  spoken  of,  so  she  orders  a  dozen  eggs  from  "  No.  40  ** 
for,  say,  80  cents,  and  one  chicken  from  "No.  10,**  at,  say,  60  cents,  making 
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a  total  of  do  cents.'  She  pays  the  90  cents  to  the  post-oiftce  derk,  Who  Indi- 
cates same  In  her  "  purchasing  form  *'  hook. 

The  next  step  in  the  procedure  follows  by  the  post  office  setidihg  a  portion 
of  the  "  forms  "  back  to  the  farmers  concerned,  who  fill  the  ordert.  The  rxMltd 
man  on  his  return  trip  receives  the  goods  from  the  farmer  and  tears  off  a 
portion  of  the  form,  which  serves  as  a  credit  to  this  farmer. 

At  the  end  of  each  week  the  farmer  fills  In  a  third  "  form,"  which  may  be 
designated  as  a  "total  slip."  He  enters  each  Item  on  Its  proper  line  and 
totals  up  all  of  the  credits,  and,  say,  it  totals  up  to  $10.50.  Th«i  the  POtitft 
clerk  tears  off  the  duplicate  part  of  the  form,  which  he  hands  to  the  fanner. 
He  then  sends  the  slip  and  forms  back  to  the  post  office.  The  post  office  thett 
remits  the  total  amount  due  to  the  farmer,  when  the  entire  tranBactHm  U 
"closed." 

In  explaining,  all  this  work  would  seem  to  be  complicated  and  abstract, 
but  in  fact  it  is  quite  simple.  It  is  In  fact  a  combination  of  post-office  and 
mall -order  technique  all  slmplifled  and  reduced  to  the  pohit  of  least  resl«t- 
ance.  It  reduces  selling  and  buying  between  the  producer  and  comnuncr 
to  the  lowest  denomination,  so  far  as  cost  is  concerned,  and  it  brings  tiie 
seller  and  the  buyer  into  the  most  direct  contact  possible.  It  does  the  wortc 
that  the  mall-order  mechanism  does,  but  without  profit  to  any  outsider.  This 
system  avoids  disappointment,  as  far  as  the  buyers  are  concerned.  When  they 
order  a  dozen  eggs  from  the  cards  in  the  post-office  rack  they  are  sure  to  frt 
them,  for  under  this  plan  the  farmer.  In  sending  in  a  card  for  a  dozen  eMi, 
has  the  eggs  on  hand  In  the  first  place,  and  he  can  not  sell  them  to  anytme 
unless  he  recalls  that  same  card  from  the  post  office.  This  kind  of  selUhg 
would  be  about  the  same  as  a  seat  reserved  In  the  theater  or  as  a  Pullman 
sleeper  Is  reserved. 

But  supposing  that  farmer  "Ko.  40*  has  poor  eggs  or  poor  butter  or  pool* 
chickens,  or  at  a  higher  price  than  the  average.  Well,  in  that  case  farmer 
"No.  40"  does  not  work  up  a  good  reputation.  He  will  sell  less  and  less  as 
time  goes  along.  Supposing  he  cheats  or  gives  bad  goods  A  few  complaints 
will  deprive  him  of  the  right  to  hold  any  place  on  the  racks  at  all. 

And,  now,  supposing  that  farmer  "  No.  50 "  sells  goods  of  prime  quality  and 
at  reasonable  prices.  In  time  the  business  of  this  farmer  would  so  expand  as 
to  Justify  him  In  extending  his  farm. 

(Respectfully  submitted  by  David  Lubln,  delegate  of  the  United  States  In- 
ternational Institute  of  Agriculture,  Rome,  Italy,  at  a  hearing  before  the 
parcels-post  committee  of  the  United  States  Post  Office  Departnaent,  J,  O. 
Koons,  chairman,  Washington,  D.  C,  Oct.  30,  1915.) 

Senator  Fletcher.  Mr.  Lubin,  I  would  like  to  get  your  idea  about 
two  things  that  occurred  to  me  while  the  paper  was  being  read.  Fir^, 
suppose  a  housewife  in  this  city  gives  an  order  for  eggs,  and  sup- 
pose the  eggs  come  and  there  are  three  or  four  broken.  Now,  of  co«^ 
if  you  were  dealing  with  a  merchant  you  could  straighten  that  otrt, 
but  with  a  farmer  20  or  30  miles  a  way,  now  could  ^e  protect  herself? 

Mr.  Lubin.  It  seems  to  me  that  tne  customer  would  have  a  great 
deal  better  protection,  for  the  reason  that  it  will  take  but  a  very  shoft 
time  when  tne  farmer  will  find  out  that  be  has  a  reputation  to  su^ain: 
a  business  reputation.  He  will  be  known,  say,  as  "Number  40."  And 
presently  "Number  40"  will  become  known  for  the  qualitv  of  his 
goods,  for  his  prices,  and  for  the  manner  of  his  service.  In  the  cities 
the  value  of  the  "  good  will "  is  an  important  asset  to  the  merchant. 
At  the  present  time  farmers  have  no  such  "  good  will,"  but  under  thfe 
proposed  system  they  could  have.  The  farmer  then  would  soon  learH 
now  to  transact  his  business  in  a  manner  which  would  add  to  his 
business  reputation. 

The  matter  we  are  considering  is  but  one  of  the  segments  in  the 
circle  of  the  marketing  proposal,  to  be  adapted  from  the  Landwir- 
schaftsrat,  known  as  the  National  Chamber  of  Agriculture. 

Senator  Fletcher.  I  want  to  get  Mr.  Lubin's  view  as  to  whether  or 
not,  under  the  proposed  system,  the  farmers  would  not  directly  begin 
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to  charge  the  housewifie  just  as  much  as  she  would  hare  to  pay  to  the 
dealer.  Do  you  figure  that  there  would  be  a  saving  to  the  consumer  as 
well  as  an  advan^ge  to  the  farmer? 

Mr.  LuBiN.  Yes;  I  think  there  would  be.  For  the  farmer,  in  fixing 
his  own  price,  would  be  competing  with  all  the  other  farmers  offer- 
ing the  same  products. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Mr.  Ryan,  we  would  be  pleased  to  hear  from 
the  post  office  view  of  the  subject. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Assuming  that  the  farmers  will  be  able  to  supply  the 
city  population,  what  effect  will  that  have  on  the  small  grocery  store? 

Mr.  LuBiN.  So  far  as  these  products  are  concerned  the  effect  would 
seem  to  be  material.  The  grocery  store,  however,  by  some  changes 
in  its  line  of  goods  could  continue  on  just  the  same  as  ever. 

Mr.  Rtan.  Assuming  that  it  drives  the  grocery  store  man  out  of 
business,  what  effect  would  tiiat  have  on  articles  tnat  the  farmer  can 
not  produce? 

Mr.  LuBiN.  It  may,  if  successful,  shut  up  some  few  stores,  but  it 
would  probably  increase  the  business  of  those  that  remained. 

Mr.  Ryan.  In  what  way  would  it  increase  their  business? 

Mr.  LxTBiN.  Because  the  removal  of  blocks  and  clogs  in  the  pathway 
of  business  increases  its  volume. 

Mr.  Ryan.  The  question  is  whether  or  not  the  grocery  store  is  not 
a  necessity  to-day  to  the  village  or  city  inhabitant  ? 

Mr.  Lubin.  The  same  question  no  doubt  came  up  in  the  matter 
of  the  hand  weaver  and  the  power  loom;  in  the  typesetter  and  the 
linotjme;  in  the  needlewoman  and  the  sewing  machme. 

Mr.  JRyan.  Your  system,  then,  will  be  the  formation  of  what  might 
be  called  a  dry  market? 

Mr.  Lubin.  Yes ;  an  automatic  marketing  system. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Our  post-office  system  at  the  present  time  is  to  bring 
tiie  farmer  into  direct  contact  with  the  consumer.  Each  farmer  is 
listed  under  the  articles  produced ;  the  producer  chooses  from  these 
and  makes  terms  for  either  one  article  or  for  continuous  trade  each 
week.  Now,  what  objection  is  there  to  that  from  your  point  of 
view? 

Mr.  Lubin.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  can  hardly  be  any  compari- 
son in  the  value  between  the  work  the  post  office  does  now  and  the 
contemplated  work  under  the  plan  we  are  considering.  The  post 
office,  in  the  development  of  its  parcel  post  work,  is  trying  to  reach 
the  farmer  and  the  consumer  in  much  the  same  way  as  some  city 
storekeepers  have  by  putting  on  their  cards  "mail  orders  are  also 
fiiled."  These  storekeepers  forget  or  do  not  know  that  mail  orders 
can  not  be  filled  profitaWy  by  every  "Tom,"  "Dick,"  and  "Harry" 
Storekeeper;  that  filling  mail  orders  is  a  business  requiring  technical 
knowledge  and  scrupulous  adherence  to  technical  modes  and  methods. 

Mr.  Ryan.  At  the  present  time  the  post  office  circularizes  among 
farmers  in  a  radius  of  150  miles.  The  names  come  in  from  those 
who  have  produce  to  sell.  These  names  are  listed,  with  addresses, 
under  the  articles  they  have  for  sale.  We  circularize  throughout  the 
city  and  distribute  lists  of  those  names.  That  gets  the  two — ^the  con- 
sumer and  the  producer — ^together,  so  far  as  we  can  bring  them 
together.  Now,  where  is  your  method  of  bringing  them  together 
more  logical  than  that! 
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Mr.  LuBiN.  Please  state  your  question  over  again,  when  I  will  en- 
deavor to  answer  it. 
Mr.  Ryan.  Where  is  your  system  better  in  bringing  together  the 

froducer  and  the  consumer  than  the  system  now  operated  by  the 
^ost  Office  Department;  that  is.  where  will  your  system  bring  about 
greater  residts  than  our  system? 

Mr.  LuBiN.  Well,  let  us  see.  Let  us  assume  that  before  us  here  is 
the  post-office  list  of  the  farmers.  We  see  on  the  list  that  Farmer 
Jones  says  he  has  chickens,  and  here  we  see  that  Farmer  Smith  has 
eggs,  and  here  is  Farmer  Brown,  who  has  butter.  Now,  say  that 
the  housewife  gets  that  list.  A  few  days  after  its  receipt  this  nouse- 
wife  wishes  to  order.  She  must  write  a  letter,  and  must  have  i>en, 
ink^  and  paper  on  hand,  also  a  stamp.  If  any  of  these  are  missing 
or  m  bad  order  that  stops  the  procedure.  But  after  all  this  is  done 
there  must  be  a  trip  to  the  post  office  to  get  a  money  order,  and  after 
all  this  labor,  lo  and  behold,  the  said  farmer  has  sold  out.  In  that 
case  it  becomes  the  farmer's  turn  to  take  up  the  matter  by  writing 
a  letter  to  the  customer  returning  the  money  order.  The  customer 
will  then  have  to  go  to  the  post  office  to  cash  the  same,  and  neither 
farmer  nor  housewife  have  done  any  business  except  writing  letters 
and  visiting  the  post  office.  One  such^  experience  will  finish  the 
farmer  and  the  housewife  so  far  as  this  line  of  business  is  concerned. 
But  in  the  plan  we  are  considering  all  of  these  objections  are  re- 
moved. They  simply  would  not  and  could  not  occur.  Under  this 
plan  the  farmer  and  the  housewife  would  have  all  movements  in 
connection  with  the  order  so  well  known  and  systematized  as  to 
substantially  make  them  automatic. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Would  there  be  any  objection  on  the  ground  that  the 
Post  Office  Department  was  going  into  commercial  business;  in 
other  words,  make  the  Post  Office  Department  the  commission  man? 

Mr.  LuBiN.  The  post  office  would  not  be  in  business  in  carrying 
out  this  plan ;  it  would  not  be  a  commissioji  man.  It  would  do  what 
it  is  doing  now ;  it  would  serve  the  same  as  a  letter  carrier :  it  would 
be  a  parcel  carrier  between  the  farmer  and  the  people  or  the  city, 
between  the  producers  and  the  consumers. 

Mr.  Pickett.  The  agent,  the  post  office,  is  to  get  no  return  except 
in  the  increasedpo^ffe? 

Mr.  LuBiN.  Tne  post  office  is  to  earn  no  profit,  but  may  charge 
sufficient  increase  in  the  cost  for  the  "  tags,"  "blanks,"  and  " forms" 
to  the  producer  and  the  consumer  as  to  pay  for  the  expense  of  oper- 
ating this  plan. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Well,  our  present  system  has  been  so  successful  thus  far 
that  we  have  found  it  necessary  to  put  on  additional  vehicles  to  de- 
liver. So  you  see  we  are  meeting  with  some  success  at  the  present 
time. 

Mr.  LxTBiN.  What  is  the  volume  of  business  that  is  being  done 
through  the  present  methods? 

Mr.  Ryan.  I  have  not  that.  We  are  getting  in  those  statistics 
now.  We  thought  that  perhaps  the  working  people  would  profit  by 
it.  We  circularized  in  the  textile  district,  and  it  fell  flat.  The  reason 
is  that  they  buy  on  credit  and  pay  when  they  get  their  pay.  We  then 
circularized  among  the  middle  classes,  and  we  found  our  best  results 
there  and  among  the  well-to-do,  where  price  is  not  an  dbject  and 
where  they  have  ready  money. 
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Mr.  LiTBiN.  You  compare  this  post-ofBioe  experience  with  that  of 
the  mail-order  houses? 

Mr.  Ryan.  They  cover  the  United  States;  they  have  a  larger  field; 
and  these  people  will  save  up  until  they  get  sufficient  to  pay. 

Mr.  Pickett.  I  believe  that  the  only  reason  that  the  post  office  is 
not  doing  a  larger  volume  of  this  kind  of  service  under  the  present 

Sstem  is  that  a  great  many  farmers  are  trying  to  set  as  much  for 
eir  goods  now  as  it  will  cost  you  to  purchase  them  irom  the  grocery 
man  after  they  have  passed  through  a  middleman. 

Mr.  Rtan.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Pickett.  At  the  same  time  I  want  to  state  that  I  have  used 
the  system  myself  very  advantageously. 

Mr.  LuBiN.  Let  us  see  whether  your  post-office  system  is  prac- 
ticable. Here,  for  instance,  let  us  suppose,  is  a  list  of  the  farmers. 
Let  us  say  it  is  sent  out  to  2,000  people ;  then  let  us  see  what  would 
take  place.  Supposing  that  on  a  certain  day  each  of  the  2,000  people 
were  oy  some  chance  to  send  in  their  orders  for  a  chicken  to  farmer 
^^A,-'  but  supposing  that  farmer  had  only  half  a  do^en  chickens  on 
hand  that  morning,  what  would  happen?  He  would  then  have  to 
write  letters  to  1,994  people  telling  them  he  had  received  their  orders, 
but  that  he  was  out  of  chickens  at  the  present  time.  He  would  have 
to  put  a  2-cent  stamp  on  each  of  those  letters  and  direct  them  to  his 
correspondents.  He  would  have  to  do  more.  He  would  have  to  cash 
a  good  many  of  the  post-office  money  orders  that  were  received  and 
have  new  post-office  money  orders  made  out  in  place  of  them  in  order 
to  return  the  money  to  the  customers. 

Nor  is  this  all.  He  would  have  to  do  a  great  deal  of  correspondence, 
answer  complaints  and  inquiries,  and  all  this  for  a  very  small  volume 
of  business.  All  this  not  alone  applies  to  a  case  of  a  farmer,  but 
likewise  so  to  the  average  storekeeper  who  tries  to  do  a  mail-order 
business  without  complying  with  requisite  mail-order  methods.  This 
kind  of  business  may  only  be  done  bv  a  mail-order  concern  operating 
under  a  weU-devised  and  technical  system.  All  the  defects  here 
pointed  out  would  not  and  could  not  occur  under  the  plan  we  are 
considering. 

It  is  to  wie  credit  of  the  Post  Office  Department  that  it  has.  made  a 
beginning,  an  effort  to  solve  the  problem.  It  is  to  its  credit  that  it 
has  gone  so  far  as  it  has.  But  as  we  see,  there  are  limitations  to  its 
knowledge.  It  is  only  familiar  with  the  post-office  modes  of  pro- 
cedure, but  in  the  work  to  be  done  it  becomes  essential  that  this  be 
changed,  be  blended  with  the  mode  of  procedure  followed  by  the 
mail-order  houses. 

Mr.  Ryan.  How  would  you  transfer  the  money  from  the  customer 
to  the  post  office  and  from  the  post  office  to  the  producer? 

Mr.  LuBiN.  By  a  simple  mode  of  procedure.  The  customer  buys  a 
purchasing  book  from  the  post  office.  The  book  resembles  the  mile- 
age book  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.,  containing  printed  and 
perforated  slips. 

The  customer  desiring  to  purchase  will  consult  the  color  rack  at 
the  post  office,  which  designates  the  product  desired.  Let  us  say  that 
eggs  are  wanted.  The  egg  rack  contains,  say,  slips  from  several 
hundred  farmers.  The  customer  prefers  to  order  from  farmer 
^  No.  40.''  For  each  dozen  of  eggs  wanted  a  card  is  removed  from  the 
S  D— 64-1— vol  41 tt 
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rack,  oh  which  the  clerk  desa^ates  the  idfentity  of  the  customer.  I'he 
po5t-oflSce  clerk  inserts  these  cards  in  an  envelope  for  farmer 
"  No.  40."  At  the  same  time  the  clerk  will  tear  out  of  the  purchasing 
book  one  or  more  coupons  to  covei*  the  cost  of  the  eggs.  If  the  total 
of  the  purchase  is  more  or  less  thali  the  total  of  the  coupons  torn  out, 
the  dinerence  is  "  punched  "  on  the  debit  ot  the  credit  side  of  the  tom- 
out  coupons  and  in  the  next  coilpon  in  the  book.  The  torn-out  coupons 
are  also  inclosed  in  the  envelope  for  farmer  "  No.  40."  At  "  closing 
time"  the  clerk  seals  all  the  envelopes,  wheii  they  are  mailed  to  their 
destination.  On  receipt  by  the  farmer  of  the  envelope  he  puts  the 
torn-out  coupons  aside  afe  money,  and  the  return  cards  are  fafetened 
to  the  package  all  ready  for  delivery  tb  the  route  mail  carrier  on  its 
way  to  the  customer. 

Mr.  Pickett.  It  strikes  mei  that  the  plan  you  are  speaking  of 
would  involve  quite  a  large  number  of  operations. 
^  Mr.  LuBiN.  On  thci  contrary,  it  involves  the  least  number  of  o^jera- 
tions.  It  takes  quite  a  large  number  of  T^ords  to  explain  to  those 
who  are  not  familiar  with  it.  A  mail-order  man  would  understand  it 
instanthr. 

Mr.  Kyan.  The  class  of  farmers  here  designated  are  supposed  to 
be  men  of  business;  but,  as  Mr.  Pickett  has  said,  the  trouble  with  the 
whole  proposition  so  far  has  been  the  farmers  are  charging  too  mUch 
for  the  articles  they  sell — more  than  the  corner  grocery  is  charging. 
The  poor  people  haven't  the  money  to  pay  for  it  (fiily.  The  rich  man 
does  not  care  what  he  pays.  The  middle  class  are  those  with  whom 
we  must  deal.  Now,  our  method  is  simple.  Where  the  farmer  send^ 
to  the  customer  he  sends  it  C.  0.  D. :  that  is  provided  for.  There  he 
is  sure  of  his  pay,  and,  of  course,  the  consumer  knows  the  price  she 
is  to  pay  for  it. 

Senator  Fletcher.  How  do  you  transfer  that  to  the  farmer? 

Mr.  Ryan.  We  bring  the  signed  tag  back  to  the  office  and  issue  t 
money  order  in  favor  of  the  farmer  for  the  amount,  less  the  fee ;  that 
is,  if  the  amount  collected  were  a  dollar,  we  would  send  him  a  money 
order  for  97  cents. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Oh,  I  see;  then  the  farmer  pays  the  postage? 

Mr.  Ryan.  That  would  only  be  5  cents  a  pound  and  1  cent  a  pound 
for  all  over  that,  which  rates  are  raised  according  to  the  parcel  post 
zones.  We  confine  this  to  within  150  miles  for  the  sake  of  the 
postage. 

Mr.  LuBiN.  I  think  you  have  given  a  strong  defense  of  the  present 

Eost-office  system,  from  the  post-office  point  of  view,  but  is  that 
nal?  In  the  first  place,  you  probably  labor  under  the  impression 
that  a  farmer's  products  are  stationary ;  that  the  lists  he  sends  you  on 
the  first  of  the  month  are  the  products  he  will  continuouslyhave  on 
hand  and  until  vou  receive  his  next  list  for  printing.  Were  the 
farmer  here  in  n'ont  of  us  he  could  no  doubt  tell  you  an  entirely 
different  story.  To-day  a  farmer  may  havci  10  dozen  eggs  on  hand 
and  the  next  day  none,  and  the  day  after  none.  Under  tne  proposed 
plan  the  farmer  deals  with  the  customer  through  the  post  office  the 
same  as  the  Pullman  car  deals  with  the  berths  in  its  sleeper,  or  as  a 
theater  sells  a  ticket  in  advance.  There  is  no  confusion.  There  is 
no  guessing,  and  the  whole  transaction  is  reduced  to  so  simple  a  form 
that  children  could  go  through  the  transaction  and  do  so  rapidly 
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«nd  Accurately.  Under  the  present  plan  there  must  be  letter  writing 
by  ttie  customer  and  the  farmer.  There  must  be  post-office  money 
orders  made  and  cashed  by  the  customer  and  by  the  farmer.  Theli 
the  post  office  has  to  do  writing,  and  do  much  of  it,  and  for  large 
business  the  podt  office  must  have  cashiers  and  lots  of  them.  And 
with  it  all  the  business  is  so  small  and  your  expense  so  large  that  it 
would  be  a  losing  business  for  all  concerned.  It  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  it  does  not  pay  to  do  mail-order  business  in  an  ordinary  store. 
Mail  orders  may  only  be  done  profitably  by  a  mail-order  house.  The 
post  office,  in  its  farmer-to-the-customer  "business,"  is  at  present 
employing  methods  similar  to  an  ordinary  storekeeper  filling  mail 
orders.  It  is  a  clumsy,  laborious,  and  costly  method.  Under  the 
plan  proposed  the  mode  of  procedure  between  the  farmer,  the  post 
office,  and  the  customer  would  be  the  same  as  in  a  well-organist 
mail-order  house. 

Mr.  Rtan.  The  mail-order  houses  will  send  their  cataloguie  to  the 
purchasers;  so  do  we.  Our  customers  do  the  same  thing.  The  mail- 
order house  fills  the  order  and  sends  it  C.  O.  D.;  we  do  thfe  same 
thing.  We  deliver,  of  course,  on  regular  trips;  your  mail-order  houM 
does  the  same  thing.    Where  is  the  difference? 

Mr.  LuBiN.  You  first  of  all  print  the  list?  Where  do  you  get  hold 
of  it? 

Mr.  Eyan.  They  come  from  the  postmasters  in  the  various  sec- 
tions of  the  country,  and  they  send  in  reliable  names. 

Mr.  LuBiN.  The  postmaster  uses  his  judgment? 

Mr.  Ryan.  Yes. 

Mr.  LuBiN.  It  may  be  questioned  whether  the  postmaster  is  author- 
ized to  discriminate  in  this  matter.  I  do  not  think  he  is.  He  must 
either  take  all  or  none.  And  the  same  holds  good  in  the  case  of  the 
distribution  of  the  lists  in  the  cities.  Say  these  lists  are  being  dis- 
tributed in  New  York,  for  instance^  there  should  be  one  for  every 
one  of  the  four  or  five  million  inhabitants,  or  they  should  not  be  dis- 
tributed at  all ;  otherwise  it  would  be  an  act  of  discrimination. 

Mr.  Ryan.  What  protection  has  the  customer  against  a  di^onest 
mail-orc^r  house  in  San  Francisco? 

Mr.  LuBiN.  Ample  protection;  but  that  is  not  the  point.  Under 
the  pre^nt  system  the  post  office  is  assuming  the  function  of  dis- 
crimmation  by  selecting  iust  which  farmers  it  shall  have  on  its  list, 
and  by  limiting  the  number  of  people  to  whom  these  lists  should  be 
distributed.  Under  the  plan  we  are  speaking  of  there  is  no  such 
discrimination.  The  racks  in  the  post  office  have  a  certain  number 
of  spaces  for  each  kind  of  product.  Any  farmer  may  select  his 
space  and  under  a  few  simple  by-laws  may  maintain  that  space 
for  an  indefinite  period. 

Mr.  Ryan.  .Would  the  Government  have  to  pay  for  the  cost  of 
this  plan? 

Mr.  LuBiN.  No.  It  would  be  self-supporting,  for  the  "tags," 
^  forms,"  **  blanks,"  and  "  purchasing  books^'  sold  oy  the  Grovernmbnt 
would  be  sold  to  the  farmer  and  to  the  customer  at  a  profit  to  the 
Government.  This  profit  Would  pay  for  the  expense  of  carrying  on 
the  work.  Under  this  plan  all  farmers  are  given  the  right  to  appear 
on  the  racks  in  the  order  of  first  come  first  served. 
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Mr.  Ryan.  The  whole  thing  resolves  itself  into  this:  Have  we  a 
right  to  publish  a  list?  And  if  we  haven't  such  a  right,  then  that 
must  wipe  out  the  card  sjrstem  of  yours  as  well. 

Mr.  LuBiN.  I  beg  to  differ  with  you. 

Mr.  Ryan.  I  do  not  think  you  understand  me  on  that.  We  want 
the  postmaster  to  submit  names  of  producers  who  will  fill  orders. 
There  is  no  discrimination  against  tfohn  Jones  because  he  is  not  a 
friend  of  the  postmaster.    We  want  a  list  of  producers. 

Mr.  LuBiN.  You  admitted  before  that  the  postmaster  uses  his  judg- 
ment as  to  whether  the  farmer  was  a  reliable  man.  This  is  discrimi- 
nation, which  I  think  is  contrary  to  law. 

Mr.  Ryan.  No  ;  he  follows  our  request  that  we  submit  a  list  of  pro- 
ducers and  of  their  jjroducts. 

Mr.  LuBiN.  That  is  a  different  proposition.  In  other  words,  the 
postmaster  takes  all,  whether  they  are  good,  bad,  or  indifferent. 

Mr.  Ryan.  No;  I  don't  think  the  postmaster  would  send  us  a  dis- 
honest man's  name. 

Mr.  LuBiN.  And  again  I  say  if  there  is  any  discrimioation  it  is 
quite  likely  to  be  contrary  to  law. 

Mr.  Ryan.  We  have  taken  names  off  the  lists. 

Mr.  LuBiN.  I  do  not  think  you  have  a  right  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Well,  we  do  that  if  a  man  shows  he  is  dishonest  in  his 
dealings.    His  name  is  stricken  from  the  list. 

Mr.  LuBiN.  I  am  imder  the  impression  that  if  the  post  office  uses 
this  power,  without  giving  this  man  a  fair  hearing,  if  you  use  any 
power  of  that  kind  it  would  be  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  law  under 
a  democratic  form  of  government.  It  may  be  done  in  Russia  but  not 
in  the  United  States.  But  apart  from  this,  please  see  how  laborious 
the  present  system  is — the  amount  of  writing  to  be  done.  The  cus- 
tomer has  to  write  a  letter  to  the  producer.  The  producer  has  to  write 
a  letter  to  the  customer.  Then  there  is  a  large  amount  of  writing  in 
the  post  office.  You  mtist  write  the  name,  the  address,  etc.  The  cus- 
tomer has  to  do  that,  and  the  producer  has  to  do  that,  and  the  post 
office  must  do  a  great  deal  of  that  over  again.  And  if  there  is  a  post- 
office  order  there  is  more  writing  in  making  it  out.  Then  there  is 
more  writing  in  cashing  it,  and  then  there  is  still  more  in  canceling 
it.  Under  all  this  cumoersome  system  it  would  be  unprofitable  for 
the  producer,  unprofitable  for  the  consumer,  and  unprofitable  for  the 
post  office.  Under  the  proposed  plan  all  this  is  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum; all  so  easily  performed  that  a  child  could  do  it.  You  have 
the  consumer's  name  and  address  in  your  reference  book,  and  you 
have  the  producer's  name  and  address  in  a  similar  book.  For  the 
practicable  purpose  of  filling  the  order  you  only  use  the  number  of 
the  producer  and  the  number  of  the  consumer. 

Mr.  Ryan.  But  those  are  writing  transactions? 

Mr.  LuBiN.  Yes ;  once.  Once  these  are  recorded  on  the  books  they 
are  thereafter  known  by  numbers. 

Mr.  Ryan.  How? 

Mr.  LuBiK.  They  are  recorded  at  the  post  office. 

Mr.  Ryan.  That  means  a  visit  to  the  post  office? 

Mr.  LtTBiN.  Yes ;  or  all  concerned  can  use  the  telephone. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Of  course,  that  would  cost  a  nickel  and  would  add 
to  the  price  of  a  dozen  eggs. 
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Mr.  LuBiN.  Yes,  if  they  go  to  a  public  telephone. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Say  the  order  under  your  plan  is  delivered  to  the 
farmer;  then  the  farmer  fills  that  order;  then  the  next  day  the 
carrier  collects  the  order;  he  pa^s  the  postage  and  sends  it  back 
to  Washington.  How  will  he  notify  the  postmaster  at  the  office  of 
delivery  oi  the  amount  to  be  collected  from  the  consumer? 

Mr.  LuBiN.  At  the  time  he  fills  the  order  the  producer  has  already 
in  his  hand  the  coupons  from  the  consumer's  purchasing  book.  That 
squares  the  transaction  right  there  and  then. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Taki  the  illustration  of  the  chickens?  How 
can  vou  specify  on  the  coupon  exactly  what  the  chicken  would  cost 
on  the  slip? 

Mr.  LuBiN.  The  coupons  have  printed  to  the  right  and  left 
figures  from  0  to  9.  One  side  is  for  credit  and  the  other  side  for 
debit.  And  the  odd  cents,  whether  for  debit  or  credit,  would  be 
indicated  on  the  coupon  and  upon  the  next  coupon  in  the  book. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Well,  say  the  order  is  sent  to  the  post  office  and  shipped 
to  the  city.  Now,  then,  what  are  the  movements  upon  receipt  of 
that? 

Mr.  LuBiN.  They  are  distributed  to  the  customers. 

Mr.  Ryan.  How  would  this  class  of  mail  be  distinguished  from 
the  vast  amount  of  parcels  that  are  coming  in  by  the  re^lar  way? 

Mr.  LuBiN.  The  post  office  would  know  how  to  distribute  these 
packages  as  quickly  as  the  other  mail,  for  they  would  have  the  name 
and  address  of  the  customer  on  the  tags  attacned. 

Mr.  Pickett.  I  thought  you  were  explaining  just  now  that  the 
price  was  to  be  punched  before  the  order  left  the  post  office. 

Mr.  LuBiN.  Now,  let  us  go  over  that  again  very  clearly.  You  see, 
there  are  two  ways.  One  is  where  the  customer  goes  down  to  the 
post  office  and  collects  these  cards  and  actually  pays  the  money. 
That  is  the  way  it  is  on  that  paper  I  gave  you.  But  I  have  told 
you  that  since  that  time  the  paper  was  written  I  have  the  plan 
modified  by  the  sale  of  a  purchase  book.  This  purchase  book  saves 
the  cost  of  a  cashier  for  the  post  office. 

Senator  ForrcHER.  When  are  the  purchase  coupons  in  the  pur- 
chase book  torn  out? 

Mr.  LuBiN.  When  the  customer  orders  at  the  post  o^ce. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Those  who  are  authorized  to  do  so  by  the 
postmaster? 

Mr.  Ryan.  Then  that  would  necessitate  auditing  for  comparison 
between  the  amounts. 

Mr.  Pickett.  That  would  be  the  case  in  a  great  many  instances. 

Mr.  LuBiN.  Yes,  it  would  require  auditing;  but  that  would  be  a 
Tery  inmple  affair  when  compared  to  the  constant  cashiering  and 
writing  by  the  post  office  for  a  similar  volume  of  business.  One  au- 
ditor steadily  at  work  could  do  more  in  a  day  than  several  dozen 
writers  and  cashiers. 

Mr.  Matthews.  On  this  whole  proposition,  as  I  understand  it, 
there  is  underlined  in  the  whole  matter  certain  fundamental  eco- 
nomic principles  that  Senator  Fletcher  touched  upon.  I  think 
both  of  the  systems  spoken  of  here  are  a  practicable  elimination  of 
the  middleman  and  a  returning  of  the  old  barter-and-sale  propositi^ 
that  existed  thousands  of  years  ago.    Coming  down  to  your  card 
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proposition  of  vour  chickens,  eggs,  etc.,  you  will  have  this  proposi- 
tion for  your  farmer  to  face,  that  during  the  whole  time  that  the 
cards  are  in  the  rack  he  must  hold  them  for  sale  until  the  time  comes 
when  he  gets  an  order.  He  must  return  his  chickens,  eggs,  etc.  B^ 
our  present  method  the  farmer  does  not  part  with  the  goods  until 
the  time  he  receives  an  order  from  the  customer.  Under  the  present 
system  the  customer  may  write  direct  to  the  farmer,  and  the  post  office 
is  limited  absolutely  to  transportation  purposes.  By  your  op^i- 
market  theory  the  post  office  must  not  only^act  as  a  transporter  but  as 
an  agent  for  consimier  and  farmer.  The  JPost  Office  Department  imi- 
mediately  enters  into  the  business  of  a  commission  man,  the  merchant. 
That  is  my  opinion.  The  difference  is  that  under  the  present  system 
the  post  office  is  responsible  only  for  trying  to  keep  the  lists  showing 
responsible  parties  only.  In  your  plan  the  Post  Office  Department 
acts  as  a  market,  and  the  sale  of  a  card  is  the  same  as  the  sale  of  m 
chicken. 

Mr.  LuBiN.  I  think  the  facts  in  the  case  would  justify  us  in  saying 
that  the  case  is  just  the  reverse  of  what  you  believe  it  to  be.  When 
the  post  office,  under  the  present  system,  makes  a  canvass,  brings  out 
a  list  of  what  it  believes  to  be  responsible  farmers,  and  sends  these 
lists  on  to  the  city  people  in  the  hope  that  they  will  become  customers 
of  said  responsible  farmers,  what,  we  may  ask,  does  all  this  meaaf 
This,  that  the  post  office  is  then  doing  business  of  a  canvasser,  a  mer- 
chant, a  drummer,  and  at  the  expense  of  the  Government,  and  all 
for  a  selected  lot  of  farmers  and  for  a  limited  class  of  customers;  all 
at  the  expense  of  all  the  people -of  the  United  States.  This  is  pater- 
nalism with  a  vengeance.  Under  the  proposed  plan  all  these  objec- 
tions do  not  appear.  In  our  opening  discussion  we  were  told  that 
only  the  so-called  "  better-class  people,"  oi:  was  it  the  "  well-to-do," 
that  ordered  goods  through  the  parcel  post;  that  the  people  other 
than  these  had  no  money  to  order  goods  tnrou^h  the  mails;  that  they 
were  obliged  to  buy  their  goods  of  the  local  dealer  on  credit.  I  do  ncJb 
think  that  opinion  is  final.  I  think  that  the  mass  of  the  people  do 
not  order  because  the  post-office  system  at  present  is  cumbersome  and 
unprofitable.  The  mail-order  business  oi  the  country  would  show 
that  the  largest  volume  of  business  by  mail-order  houses  are  just  f^m 
the  very  people  that  your  testimony  says  do  not  order  through  the 
present  post-office  system. 

As  to  the  objection  of  holding  the  post  office  responsible  for 
quality  and  quantit^^,  this  need  not  be.  The  post  office  can  print  a 
notice  "  you  are  buying  at  your  own  risk." 

Mr.  Rtan.  I  think  that  if  the  post  office  is  responsible  for  nothing, 
they  should  not  give  the  orders. 

Mr.  LuBiN.  Under  the  proposed  system  there  would  be  no  orders 
for  the  post  office  to  give.  It  is  simply  sending  messages  to  and 
from  the  producer  and  consumer.  It  is  doing  the  work  Uiat  a  post 
office  is  supposed  to  do.  Only  the  mode  of  procedure  has  been  so 
shortened  that  it  becomes  much  more  profitable  for  the  producer  and 
consumer  to  avail  of  the  post-office  service  for  the  purposes  set  forth. 

Mr.  Pickett.  Suppose  a  consumer  goes  to  the  post  office  and  has 
several  coupons  removed  from  his  purchasing  book  to  be  sent  to 
farmer  "  No.  40  "^  for  several  dozen  eggs.  Now,  supposing  farmer 
^  No.  40  "  sends  him  a  couple  of  dozen  spoiled  eggs,  or  that  he  does 
not  fill  the  order  at  all.    What  then! 
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Mr.  LuBiN.  Well,  thi^t  is  perhaps  a  possibility,  but  hardly  a 
prol)ability. 

Mr.  PICKETT.  The  ppst  office  wpuld  be  responsible  then? 

Mr.  LuBiN.  In  the  first  place,  I  oelieve  that  it  is  contrary  to  law 
^  use  the  United  $t{^^  Mail  Service  fpr  fraudulent  or  improper 
purposes.  And,  in  the  second  plac^,  when  the  opportunity  for  mak- 
ing a  valuatjle  "  good  will "  for  the  f arpi  h^s  been  opened  out,  what 
kind  Qf  an  idipt  would  not  thfi^t  farmer  be  who  would  deliberately 
^^in  his  reputation  i^  tl^e  waj}^  you  suggest? 

Mr.  Pickett.  If  the  post  omce  §ells  a  purq^asing  book  to  a  person, 
does  it  not  assume  the  pbligt^tion  to  see  that  he  gets  the  worth  ot 
goods  for  it? 

Senatpr'  Fletcher.  Thi^t  ijeed  pot  necessarily  follow.  The  post 
office  need  not  assume  responsibility.  The  post  office  sells  me  a 
book  containing  slips.  I  have  the  right  to  cash  the  slips  at  the  post 
office  for  my  money  back  again,  or  I  have  the  right  to  use  these  slips 
to  pay  for  orders  that  I  may  send  out.  The  slips  are  good  for  so 
much  money  or  for  so  much  merchandise.  It  is  quite  clear  that  the 
post  office  need  not  be  held  responsible  for  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  the  orders. 

Mr.  Pickett.  Then,  would  not  this  be  a  very  doubtful  proposition? 

Senator  Fletcher.  That  is  the  point.  In  my  opinion  I  am  under 
the  impression  that  the  question  of  responsibility  lies  with  the  pro- 
ducer and  consumer  and  not  with  the  Post  Office  Department.  The 
imderlying  thought  of  the  proposal  is  whether  or  not  you  ^ntlemen 
of  the  !rost  Office  Service  may  not  suggest  a  way  of  f  acilitatmg  direct 
dealings  between  the  producer  and  the  consumer  of  farm  products. 
Your  present  plan  seems  to  be  a  step  in  that  direction,  although  I 
tell  you  frankly  I  have  never  seen  one  of  your  lists;  in  fact,  I  did 
not  know  the  system  was  in  operation.  I,  perhaps,  am  only  one 
of  hundreds  of  thousands.  While  it  may  be  good  as  it  is,  the  ques- 
tion is  whether  or  not  it  can  be  improved  upon.  Now,  if  there  is 
some  way  whereby  the  producer  can  be  brought  into  more  direct 
touch  with  the  consumer — the  idea  is,  if  possible,  through  the  plan 
proposed  or  through  some  other  sort  of  system  that  might  be  de- 
vised— whether  by  punching  or  tearing  off  coupons  or  by  some  other 
labor  and  time  saving  device,  the  economic  distribution  of  farm 
products  could  not  be  focilitated?  If  it  could  be  done,  you  will  agree 
with  me  in  the  belief  that  it  would  be  an  excellent  thing  to  do. 

Mr.  LuBiN.  Since  we  have  been  bringing  out  some  of  the  uses  that 
the  "  purchasing  book  "  might  be  put  to,  it  occurs  to  me  that  it  can  be 
used  as  a  sort  of  post-office  savings  bank  cash  account  with  the  sig- 
nature of  the  owner  in  the  book  for  identification.  There  is  no 
reason  why  the  coupons  could  not  be  used  for  drawing  cash  at  anv 
post  office  in  the  United  States.  This  would  largely  ao  away  with 
the  cumbersome  and  time-consuming  money-order  system. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Don't  you  think  that  some  people  would  pi'etty  soon 
begin  to  print  books  similar  to  those  printed  by  the  post  office  ? 

Mr.  LuBiN.  It  may  be  presumed  that  the  same  objection  was 
offered  to  the  proposal  of  paper  money  when  it  was  first  proposed. 
But  now  to  return  to  the  main  question.  Is  it  not  to  be  assumed  that 
the  post  office  is  willing  to  improve  its  service? 

Mr.  Matthews.  I  think  we  would  be  g:lad  to  get  any  information 
we  can,  and  we  want  to  improve  our  service. 
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Mr.  LuBiN.  I  suggest  that  we  adjourn  this  meeting  to  convene 
again  at  some  future  time.  In  the  interval,  I  propose  to  take  this 
matter  up  in  Chicago  with  Montgomerr  Ward  &  Co.  and  Sears, 
Roebuck  &  Co.,  the  two  largest  mail-order  houses  in  the  world.  I 
will  present  the  proposed  plans  to  their  chief  experts  and  present 
their  testimony  at  the  next  meeting. 

Senator  Fletcher.  The  suggestion  of  Mr.  Lubin  to  me  seems  to  be 
in  order,  and  should  there  \)e  no  objection  we  will  so  dispose  of  the 
matter  this  morning.  I  am  certainly  much  obliged  to  you  gentlemen 
for  your  attendance.  If  this  movement  can  be  materialized,  if  it  can 
be  made  to  benefit  the  producers  and  the  consumers,  it  would  have 
richly  repaid  for  our  time  and  trouble  in  this  morning's  discussion. 
Now,  let  us  adjourn  subject  to  call  in  the  near  future  for  another 
meeting. 
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Present:  Mr.  William  R.  De  Field,  chairman  department  of  effi- 
ciency, Montgomery  Ward  4  Co.,  Chicago,  HI.;  Mr.  E.  P.  Marum, 
also  representing  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co. ;  Mr.  E.  Dana  Durand,  of 
the  Umversity  of  Minnesota,  and  Mrs.  E.  Dana  Durand;  Mr.  David 
Lubin,  delegate  of  the  United  States  International  Institute  of  Agri- 
culture, Rome. 

Mr.  Lubin  (addressing  Mr.  De  Field  and  Mr.  Marum).  Do  you 
gentlemen  represent  Montgomery  Ward  4  Co.  at  this  meeting 
officially? 

Mr.  Marttm.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lubin.  The  paper  that  I  have  previously  handed  you  briefly 
outlines  the  proposal  before  us,  and  I  would  be  pleased  to  have  your 
opinion  on  the  same. 

Mr.  Mabum.  As  yet  there  has  not  been  sufficient  time  for  goin^ 
over  your  proposal  in  detaiL  It  appears  to  me  feasible  if  the  postcu 
authorities  were  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  install  the  required 
organization.  Such  a  step  would,  however,  require  a  good  deal  of 
care  in  the  matter  of  detail.  It  would  also  require  a  considerable 
amount  of  missionary  work  both  with  the  farmer  and  the  consumet*. 
With  tiie  farmer,  to  impress  upon  him  the  fact  that  his  prices  would 
have  to  be  not  only  as  low  as  the  retail  dealers  in  the  community,  but 
somewhat  lower,  to  offset  the  advantage  of  the  housewife  in  purchas- 
ing by  telephone  or  in  person,  with  immediate  delivery  by  the  local 
dealer.  It  would  be  necessary  for  the  farmer  to  fully  appreciate  the 
necessity  and  the  advantage  of  making  low  prices.  It  would  be 
equally  necessary  to  make  known  to  the  buying  public  the  fact  that 
the  farmers  were  making  lower  prices  than  equal  goods  could  be 
bought  for  through  middlemen. 

Mr.  Lubin.  The  gist  of  our  inquiry  this  morning  does  not  center 
cm  high  prices  or  lowprices,  although  that  is  an  important  point;  it 
centers  around  this :  Would  the  proposed  plan  of  buying  and  selling 
expedite  the  business  of  distribution?  If  so,  would  it  prove  of 
economic  advantage  to  producer  and  consumer?  Think  as  you  would, 
I  could  only  arrive  at  an  affirmative  answer. 

It  was  then  that  I  determined  to  test  the  validity  of  this  answer  by 
submitting  the  plan  to  competent  parties  for  tneir  comments  and 
criticisms.    As  the  mail-order  procedure  is  largely  followed  by  this 

flan,  I  deemed  it  advisable,  among  others,  to  present  the  same  to  you. 
t  explains  why  I  decided  to  call  upon  Montgomery  Ward  4  Co.,  one 
of  the  principal  mail-order  houses  in  the  country,  for  their  opinion. 
Returning  once  more  to  the  question  of  price.  Does  it  not  appear 
that  the  plan  before  us  would,  as  it  were,  automatically  approach 
the  line  of  equity  between  farmer  and  consumer  much  ipore  closely 
than  at  the  present  timet 
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At  the  present  time  the  farmer  must  sell  his  product.  But  when? 
where?  and  how?  are  the  several  and  relevant  interrogation  points 
ever  before  his  mind.  In  the  end  he  must  either  sell  to  some  local 
buyer  and  do  some  large  guessing  as  to  the  price  or  consign  his 
products  to  the  commission  man  and  do  a  heap  more  guessing.  It  is 
a  question  of  guess,  guesser,  guessing.  All  this,  of  course,  is  usually 
recKoned  up  to  the  law  of  "supply  and  de^land."  How  disrepu- 
table the  law  of  supply  and  demand  would  be  were  the  present 
farmer's  kind  of  buymg  and  selling  to  be  properljr  classed  under  it 
The  fact  is  that  the  farmer  in  his  business  transactions,  so  far  as  the 
United  States  is  concerned,  is  really  outlawed  from  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand.  He  buys  and  sells  under  the  fool  law  of  "  chance  and 
chaos."  In  buying  and  selling  he  does  not  know  what  he  wants,  but 
he  wants  it  mightly  quick.  If  the  merchants  and  manufacturers 
were  to  do  business  in  the  United  States  as  the  average  American 
farmer  does,  it  would  soon  place  the  merchant  or  the  manufacturer 
as  far  away  from  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  as  is  the  American 
farmer  away  from  it  at  the  present  time. 

And  now  to  return  to  the  main  point.  In  the  paper  that  I  handed 
you  yesterday  I  have  outlined  the  proposal  that  should  come  before 
us,  the  proposal  that  is  to  render  the  law  of  supply  and  demand 
operative  in  the  dealings  between  producer  and  consumer,  and  I 
would  be  pleased  to  have  your  opimon  on  the  same.  I  see  that  we 
have  Prof.  E.  Dana  Durand  with  us,  a  former  Director  of  the  United 
States  Census,  and  I  am  sure  we  would  all  be  pleased  to  have  his 
ideas  on  the  proposal  before  us. 

Mr.  DuKAND.  I  should  suppose  that  the  methods  outlined  would 
reduce  the  cost  of  accounting  and  the  disadvantages  of  doing  busi- 
ness to  a  minimum.  The  main  question  that  occurs  to  me  is  one  of 
the  expense  of  handling  such  small  packages  as  would  frequently 
be  ordered  in  comparison  with  the  cost  of  handling  the  same  goods 
in  bulk.  Then  there  is  a  cjuestion  of  the  kind  of  products  that  could 
be  handled  in  small  quantities.  Then,  again,  there  are  some  classes  of 
vegetables  which  the  customer  likely  would  want  \>o  see  before  buy- 
ing. In  Minnesota  and  the  Northwest  generally  the  tendency  is  more 
and  more  toward  associated  creameries,  and  the  creamery  which  pro- 
duces considerable  quantities  would  find  it  cheaper  to  deliver  in  bulk 
to  some  central  merchant  in  the  city  rather  than  to  send  packages 
direct.  There  would,  imder  the  proposal,  unquestionably  be  vi^ry 
considerable  business,  but  it  would  not  necessarUj  displace  any  very 
large  fraction  of  the  present  method  of  distribution. 

Mr.  LuBiN.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  proposed  plan  could  be 
made  to  serve  its  purpose  on  a  fairly  large  plane  if  the  products 
were  standardized,  with  qualities  designated  as  first,  second,  or  third. 
As  for  quantity,  that  would  depend,  of  course,  upon  the  size  or 
weiffht  that  the  post  office  would  permit. 

Mr.  De  Field.  From  a  purely  operating  standpoint,  the  ^steiid  as 
outlined  by  Mr.  Lubin  seems  very  feasible,  but  tjiere  are  several 
points  that  are  not  quite  clear  to  me.    One  is  in  reference  to  the 

?irice  that  the  farmer  would  receive  for  the  products  which  he  offered 
or  sale.  Then,  again,  there  is  the  question  of  there  being  sufficient 
demand  each  day  or  week  in  one  community  to  use  the  pr^ucts  t)ii^t 
are  listed  at  that  point.  The  scheme  can,  of  course^  oe  developed 
wheyeby  a  producer  can  list  his  products  at  several  different  point& 
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^e  cqa;9uiaAr'8  ne^s  could  likewise  be  transferred  from  one  station 
\o  .^nothi^r-  AH  this  30  as  to  equal  the  supply  and  the  demand.  As 
;^  the  pr;<^  which  the  farn^er  would  charge,  I  don't  believe  there 
would  be  any  trouble  in  the  farmer  setting  a  reasonable  price.  I 
.don't  believe  it  would  ^^ye  to  be  what  mi^ht  be  called  ^^}ow,"  for 
.Q^s  rea^qn:  At  tba  pre^ient  time  the  producer  sells  to  the  town 
dea)^;  the  town  deabr  sells  to  the  commission  merchant,  and  the 
cqmmissiqn  n^rchant  sells  the  same  goods  to  the  retail  city  dealer. 
T\^}^  t|b^i:e  A]^e  three  promts.  By  cutting  out  these  three  profits  we 
9f^  easily  ^ee  th|it  the  prices  will  be  reasonable. 

In  my  opinion,  the  greatest  difficulty  in  introducing  the  proposal 
,|^Q^ld  seem  ^  l^  in  getting  the  housewife  that  she  should  order 
,tep,  three,  or  four  4ays  prior  to  the  time  she  needs  the  products. 
That,  qf  course,  was  one  of  the  problems  which  confronted  the  house- 
.Y^ife  in  i^ftu-order  buyii^g.  But  the  present  state  of  the  mail-order 
busii^ess  is,  p{  opurse,  the  gauge  of  success  in  overcoming  that  obsta- 
cle, in  oyercom^n^  it  so  thoroughly  as  is  patent  in  our  handling  the 
thousands  of  man  orders  which  are  now  received  by  Montgomery 
WmA  &  Co.  pvery  day. 

Mr.  LuBiN.  What  Mr.  De  Field  has  now  said  is  worthy  of  serious 
ppASJderatiqn.  It  will  show  what  a  scientific  method,  a  scientific 
le  qif  prpce4Hi^  ip  the  mail-order  business  will  do.  Let  any  or- 
ry  department  store  try  to  compete  with  Montgomery  Ward  & 
.^^.  ,ai>d  they  ^ill  fi^d  that  with  all  tneir  efforts  of  catalogue  making 
^d'^^y^rtising  they  would  fail.  It  would  cost  them  more  to  fill  mail 
oraers  than  their  ordinary  sales  in  the  store.  It  would  cost  them  so 
umc\^  ipore  ^h^  they  would  lose  heavily  on  their  mail-order  business, 
dpnis  has  b^n  demonstrated  over  and  over  again,  not  alone  by  the 
smf4}  stores  b^t  by  the  largest  as  well.  It  is  only  through  the  scien- 
tinc  .^o4^  of  proP^i|re  that  the  muil-order  business  has  succeeded. 
The  more  technical  and  the  mpre  scientific  their  mode  of  procedure 
has  been  the  more  such  mail-order  houses  have  succeeded,  until  in 
,the  ^id  these  sci^^ific  methods  have  built  up  a  few  mail-order  busi- 
ness houses  in  the  United  States  that  do  a  larger  retail  business  than 
fjpy  other  retailers  in  the  world.  In  fact,  there  are  but  very  few 
V^l^plesale  houses  in  ^he  world  that  do  as  large  a  business  as  the  prin- 
pipal  pis^il-order  houses  do  inNjbhe  United  States.  It  is  for  this  very 
.fefitSpn  thi^t  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  if  we  cpuld  introduce  the 
ispientilic  method  employed  by  the  mail-order  houses  into  a  system 
of  direct  ^a(|e  botweeii  the  producer  f^nd  the  consumer  there 
lifpiil^  presently  be  built  up  a  marl?:et  for  food  products,  a  market 
.th|^t  woujd  lairgeK^  benefit  tne  farmers  and  the  consumers.  It  is  for 
t|us  reason  ,<;hat  I  have  put  forward  the  proposal  before  us.  When 
dnoe  in  opera^^ion  it  wonJd  be  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  system 
WQHld  ^ppp  evplye  the  mechanism  for  doing  the  business.  It  would 
^opn  evolve  standardised  qualities,  it  would  soon  evolve  certain  stand- 
iffd  " kpoc^d-dpwn  "  and  "collapsible "  and  returnahle  carriers,  car- 
riers ^hat  W^ld  eUnnnate  the  difficulties  of  packing  and  hauling  the 
prpdi^ts.  Ti^e^  carriers  wonld  go  and  come  to  and  fro  from  the 
l^riper  tp  ^^le  cons^iuer  and  from  the  consimier  back  to  the  farmer, 
find  %t  a  trifling  expense.  The  proposal  Vef ore  us  is  an  endeavor  ^o 
reduce  the  movement  for  all  cpncemed  to  a  m^nimiun,  from  which  is 
to  be  d^riyed  t^  inaximum  benefits.  During  the  time  that  the  pur- 
cnfiising  coupons  are  on  their  way  from  the  post  office  to  the  f arnier, 
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the  farmer  would  have  his  carriers  all  filled  ready  for  his  return 
tickets  containing  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  customers,  to  be 
attached  to  the  carriers  ready  for  the  rural  mail  man,  with  the  pack- 
ages on  their  way  to  the  customers. 

Mrs.  DuRAND.  In  my  opinion  the  proposal  will  have  to  be  amended 
considerably  to  be  an  improvement  on  the  system  we  have  in  Minne- 
sota. We  are  furnished  with  lists  of  producers — where  a  number  of 
us  order  together.  Say  we  order  30  dozen  eg^  at  one  time,  we  then 
expect  that  the  price  would  be  lower  than  if  we  were  to  order  1  dozen 
at  a  time.  That  is  a  plan  that  appeals  to  the  housewife,  because  it  in- 
sures a  supply  for  a  week  or  10  days  with  very  little  trouble. 
Women  as  a  rule  have  but  little  loyalty  toward  any  business  house  or 
organization.  They  will  always  buy  where  things  are  the  cheapest. 
There  will  be  no  support  for  a  scheme  for  the  sake  of  the  scheme 
itself.  It  would  have  to  be  proven  to  them  as  the  easiest  way  of 
saving  money.  It  is,  therefore,  a  question  to  my  mind  whether  the 
proposed  plan  would  save  more  than  the  present  plan  of  ordering 
m  large  quantities  directly  from  the  producer. 

Mr.  LiUBiN.  It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  large  quantities 
would  be  excluded  from  the  system  under  this  proposal.  Neither 
does  it  necessarily  follow  that  large  quantities  are  always  desirable, 
for  if  they  were  there  would  be  nothing  to  prevent  the  hundred  of 
thousands  of  consumers  from  buying  in  the  cities  in  large  quantities 
from  the  commission  merchants.  But  we  see  from  the  rule  that  per- 
ishable products  products  are  more  desirable  in  small  quantities; 
they  are  fresher  and  in  more  presentable  condition. 

Mrs.  DtJRAND.  Well,  I  mean  to  say  this :  We  already  have  a  system 
where  we  can  buy  direct  from  the  farmers  supplies,  say  for  two 
weeks,  under  one  order.  If  your  proposal  is  to  give  us  the  products 
still  cheaper  it  would  necessitate  buying  in  still  larger  quantities. 

Mr.  LuBiN.  Would  you  prefer  to  buy  in  larger  quantities  than  in 
smaller  quantities? 

Mrs.  DuRAND.  Well,  I  would  rather  order  10  dozen  at  a  time  if  I 
could  get  them  as  cheap  as  ordering  30  dozen. 

Mr.  LuBiN.  But  the  plan  we  are  considering  does  not  preclude  your 
ordering  the  larger  quantity  if  you  can  get  it  cheaper.  The  underly- 
ing thought  in  the  proposal  before  us  is,  that  if  the  farmer  can  fill  50 
dozen  eggs  in  50  carriers  at  one  time  to  50  people  by  simply  t.ying  on 
the  50  tags  of  50  customers  already  addressea,  he  can  afford  to  selJ 
these  50  dozen  eggs  to  the  50  customers  very  nearly  as  cheap  as  he 
could  sell  them  to  one  customer.  This  is  the  underlying  principle 
of  a  mail-order  house.  That  is  the  reason  why  a  mail-order  house 
can  sell  a  thousand  shirts  to  a  thousand  customers  almost  as  cheap 
as  a  wholesale  house  could  sell  a  thousand  shirts  to  one  customer. 
This  is  the  reason  why  mail-order  houses,  through  scientific  methods, 
through  scientific  modes  of  procedure,  transact  the  great  volume  of 
business  that  they  do.  In  fact,  there  is  a  greater  security,  a  greater 
steadiness  to  the  business,  in  having  50  customers  for  small  amoimts 
than^  in  having  one  customer  for  the  entire  amount.  A  business 
hinf^ng  on  one  customer  is  like  a  tent  depending  on  a  rope  of  sand. 
But  a  business  depending  on  many  customers  is  like  a  t^nt  secured 
by  many  guy  ropes;  it  is  held  firmly  in  place. 

Now  that  we  have  gotten  through  with  general  statemelits  we 
are  ready  to  take  up  the  technical  questions.    In  the  carrying  out  bf 
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thki  proposal,  is  it  not  a  matter  that  would  require  the  joint  technical 
mail-order  and  post-oflBce  knowledge? 

Mr.  Marum.  1  should  say  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  have  the 
advice  of  people  experienced  in  mail-order  business;  also  people  ex- 
perienced m  the  shipping  and  handling  of  produce  such  as  we  are 
considering. 

Mr.  LuBiN.  Do  you  think  it  could  be  put  into  operation  by  a  joint 
board  composed  or  post-office  and  mail-order  people? 

Mr.  Marum.  I  should  prefer  to  have  Mr.  De  Field  answer  the  last 
quistion.  As  for  myself,  I  do  not  believe  that  it  would  be  feasible  to 
install  the  proposed  system  complete  and  comprehensive.  It  should 
be  started  in  the  simplest  manner  possible.  Its  operation  could  then 
demonstrate  its  economic  value. 

Mr.  De  Field.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  men  that  would  be 
selected  for  the  experiment  with  one  or  two  stations  should,  above 
all,  be  efficiency  men,  experienced  both  in  respect  to  the  post  office, 
and  experienced  in  mail-order  business.  But  there  don't  nappen  to 
be  any  such  men  in  the  country.  If  we  could  find  an  efficiency  man 
in  the  mail-order  business  and  one  from  the  post  office  I  believe  they 
could  handle  the  situation  better  than  any  other  combination  that 
could  be  made.  Beally,  the  technical  knowledge  here  required  is  to 
be  readily  evolved.  It  is  largely  a  question  of  efficiency  men  at  the 
head,  especially  so  at  the  start. 

Mr.  LuBiN.  In  substance,  then,  in  fairness  to  the  proposal  re- 
ceiving a  fair  trial,  it  should  during  its  pioneering  stages  neither 
be  placed  in  the  hands  of  post-office  officials  exclusivelv,  nor  of  mail- 
order experts  exclusively.  It  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a 
commission  of  both,  and  these  according  to  Mr.  De  Field  should  be 
efficiency  men.  I  should  like  to  ask  Mr.  Durand's  opinion  on  this 
matter,  an  opinion  based  on  his  knowledge  as  former  official  of  the 
Grovemment,  who  has  had  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  people  under 
his  charge. 

Mr.  DuRAND.  Eeally,  many  more  than  that.  It  is  not  an  unusual 
thing  for  the  Government  to  call  in  a  private  citizen  to  aid  in  de- 
vising a  system,  and  perhaps  attempt  to  install  it.  That  is  done 
necessarily  with  regard  to  the  plannmg  and  the  guiding,  especially 
so  in  the  preliminary  stages.  The  Post  Office  Department,  subject 
to  special  act  of  Congress,  creating  a  commission,  could,  if  it  had 
funds,  work  out  the  details  of  such  a  system. 

Mrs.  DuRAND.  I  wonder  whether  we  could  not  be  justified  in  con- 
sidering the  proposed  purchasing  book  system  a  hardship.  At  the 
present  time  we  pay  as  we  go,  some  accommodated  with  credit  for 
a  reasonable  time.  In  the  plan  proposed,  however,  the  housewife 
must  lay  out  her  money  in  advance.  I  don't  think  every  housewife 
can  aflford  to  buy  $8  or  $10  wwth  of  coupons;  that  would  be,  as  it 
were,  like  paying  in  advance. 

Mr.  LuBiN.  Yes ;  the  problem  here  is  a  similar  one  that  confronts 
the  merdiant  Shall  he  buy  on  long  time  or  for  spot  cash?  If  for 
spot  cash  he  usuallv  pays  in  advance;  often  paying  for  his  goods 
before  they  arrive  from  the  factory  to  his  store.  Wnich  of  the  two 
kinds  of  mechants — whether  those  that  buy  on  long  time  or  whether 
those  that  buy  for  spot  cash — have  succeeded  is  well  known,  and 
so  with  the  economical  housewife.  She  will  presently  learn  that  it 
will  be  to  her  interest  to  buy  the  purchasing  book,  in  other  words. 
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she  will  learn  to  discount  the  future  by  econoihic  advantsg^  ittlit^itd 
of  storing  up  interest  to  pay  in  the  form  of  credit  prices. 

Mr.  De  Field.  It  may  be  worth  while  fot  M^  tb  considi^r  iit^cfthfer 
the  proposal  does  not  really  involve  as  much  labdr  oi'  cjVeh  ftlOffe; 
Take,  for  instance  there  are  the  identification  bf  the  coiiribtiS  iiM 
the  auditing  of  the  same.  Would  not  this  involve  more  Ikbbir  V&iH: 
the  present  money  orders? 

Mr.  LuBiN.  Let  us  see.  I  think  the  P^htisyivihiit  Hailrblltf 
Co.'s  mileage  book  contains  five  coupoiis  per  page  oi  ID  ihites  eftbh 
or  50  miles  per  page — take  it  in  a  1,000-mile  miiea^  book.  Wotlltf 
it  be  easier  for  each  passenger  to  wail  and  have  ttiti  t^ilrodd  cbtfa- 
pany's  agent  write  out  a  separate  mileage  ticket  fot^  feadh  10  mil^ 
of  the  1,000  than  to  sell  one  book  printed  and  ready  for  th6  [^^^^tlg^l^ 
at  a  moment's  notice?  Are  not  the  printed  itiileag^  cotipotl^  riiuch 
easier  to  audit,  all  having  the  same  serial  nuiiibei*,  thdii  \^oUld  lift 
a  lot  of  written  vouchers  each  with  a  separated  serial  liutiib^r? 

Mr.  De  Field.  Well,  it  now  seems  to  me  that  a  succe^rftil  scheih^ 
might  be  worked  out  to  handle  this  busing  ^conbmically. 

Mr.  LuBiN.  In  your  opinion,  do  you  thiilk  this  cotild  bfe  doh(i  if 
the  pioneering  commission  were  to  be  composed  of  post-6mc^  ^k^rfir 
merely  or  together  with  mail-ordfer  experts? 

Mr.  De  Field.  The  theory  of  the  mail-order  busing  has  been  t» 
eliminate  the  middlemen.  Your  plan  is  also  thfe  ptoblfem  of  dditig 
away  with  the  middlemen.  It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  thd  i^x- 
perience  ^f  the  mail-order  people  would  be  very  valtittble  ih  thfe 
work. 

Mr.  DuRAND.  I  certainly  think  that  mail-order  itten  should  llWJ 
merely  be  asked  to  give  testimony,  but  should  be  asked  to  becoMfe 
members  of  a  temporary  commission   for  devising  thfe  t^hnicdi, 
routine  of  the  system. 

Mr.  Marum.  1  agree  thoroughly  with  Mr.  Dfe  Field  excepting  an 
one  point.  I  think  there  should  be  some  man  on  the  cottithi^oh 
thorourfily  versed  in  cold  storag;e  and  in  the  handling;  of  brodiifee. 

Mr.  I)ijRAND.  There  is  a  seeming  difficulty  in  the  way.  It  would 
seem  to  me  liiat  it  would  be  quite  difficult  for  the  GoV6t*nihent  to 
obtain  the  services  of  really  competent  experts,  for  thd  GovernttiiSttt 
pays  less  than  competent  experts  can  earn  elsewhete. 

Mr.  LuBiN.  While  that  may  be  true  as  a  general  rUte,  it  would 
be  no  insurmountable  obstacle  in  the  case  we  ar^  consiaeriiig.  It* 
is,  as  we  know,  a  matter  that  concerns  the  produtjer  and  the  cbh- 
sumer — it  concerns  all  the  peoplfe — and,  therefot^,  will  dti^  A^ 
attention  and  the  best  thought  not  merely  of  pOfet-office  oi*  mail-Otdei' 
experts  but  of  thousands  of  people  in  all  walks  of  lifd,  all  of  i^hich 
would  tend,  when  once  on  its  way,  to  perfect  a  system. 

Mr.  Marum.  In  my  opinion,  the  most  important  of  all  ih^  t^ould 
be  the  mail-order  experts. 

Mr.  LuBiN.  Why? 

Mr.  Martjm.  Because  no  other  business  giv^  the  varioiis  d^taik  0^ 
shipping,  handling,  and  expediting  hundreds  of  thousdndls  of  snlftli 
packages  as  expertly  as  mail  orders. 

Mr.  LtTBiN.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  success  of  the  mail  orders  is 
largely  due  to  its  system  of  handling,  assembling,  e^editinj^,  and 
auditing  through  a  sj^stem  largely  composed  of  signs  and  symbols? 
In  fact,  is  it  not  to  this  business  What  shorthiBind  is  to  Writing? 
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Mr.  Pb  Field.  Yes.  We  utilize  every  method  that  ingenuity  can 
invent  to  handle  our  business  accurately,  speedily,  and  economically. 

Mr.  LuBiN.  We  wish  to  tender  our  sincere  thanks  to  Montgomery, 
Ward  &  Co.  for  their  valuable  information  on  this  important  subject. 


EEABIira  OF  SEABS,  BOEBTTCE  &  CO.,  AT  CHICAGO,  UL, 
TEUESBAT,  BECEMBEB  2,  1915. 

Present: 

Mr.  Julius  Kosenwald,  president  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co. ;  Mr.  Albert 
H.  Loeb,  vice  president  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co. ;  Mr.  I.  Rosenf els,  ad- 
vertising manager  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co. ;  Mr.  R.  P.  Moffett,  manager 
shipping  department.  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co. ;  Mr.  C.  D.  Palmer,  omcd 
manager  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.;  Mr.  O.  C.  Doering,  general  super- 
intendent Sears,  Roebuck  46  Co.;  Mr.  John  Meier,  assistant  general 
superintendent  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  representing  Sears,  Roebuck 
ACo. 

Hon.  W.  S.  Goodwin. 

Mr.  David  Mellor,  manager  Food  Products  Co.,  Wells  Fargo 
Express  Co.,  New  York. 

Eton.  Giflford  Pinchot. 

Mr.  Miller,  American  Express  Co. 

Mr.  Greorge  P.  Hampton,  secretary  National  Marketing  Associ- 
ation. 

Mr.  David  Lubin,  delegate  of  the  United  States  International  In- 
stitute of  Agriculture,  Rome. 

Mr.  Lubin.  This  is  a  proposal  for  the  grinding  down  of  the  rough 
angles  in  the  business  of  exchange  of  agricultural  products,  moi'e 
especially  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  producers  of  food  products 
of  the  countrv  and  the  food  consumers  of  the  cities  into  direct  trade 
relation.  Substantially,  it  is  intended  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
a  profitable  market  for  the  producers  of  farm  prodiicts  and  for  the 
further  purpose  of  reducing  the  cost  of  living  to  the  consumers  in 
the  cities. 

As  we  proceed  along  we  will  see  that  there  are  three  main  factors 
that  are  concerned  in  the  operation  of  the  proposal,  to  wit:  The 
farmer,  the  post  office,  and  the  consumer. 

We  are  to  show  a  working  plan  whereby  the  products  of  the  farm 
are  to  reach  the  consumer,  as  it  were,  automatically. 

To  understand  the  plan  the  better,  it  will  be  essential,  for  the  time 
being,  to  set  aside  the  present  operation  of  buying  and  selling  these 
products,  and  the  present  mode  of  procedure  of  tne  post  office,  and 
as  a  substitute  for  this  we  are  to  have  a  new  mode,  a  mode  on  the 
lines  of  mail-order  procedure.  Through  the  use  of  certain  "  forms," 
"  tags,"  and  "  blanks  "  we  are  to  eliminate  any  imnecessarv  waste  of 
time  or  labor  or  guesswork,  all  of  which,  it  is  claimed,  will  result  in 
economic  benefit  to  producer  and  consumer.  It  is  for  these  reasons 
that  I  have  asked  for  this  hearing  in  order  that  we  may  obtain  the 
opinions  and  advice,  not  alone  of  the  post-office  authorities  and  of 
the  producers  and  of  the  consumers,  but  also  of  the  mail-order  ex- 
perts. We  all  understand  that  yours  is  a  leading  house  in  the  mail- 
order business,  and  we  wish  to  know  from  you,  gentlemen,  whether 
you  are  to  speak  officially  for  the  house  of  ^ears,  Koebuck  &  Ca 
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Mr.  BosENWALD.  Yes. 

Mr.  LuBiN.  Well,  then,  if  this  proposal  is  to  be  ultimately  adopted, 
that  which  you  will  now  say  is  quite  likely  to  become  part  oi  the 
economic  history  of  this  Nation. 

It  has  occurred  to  me  that  since  the  parcel  post  is  in  operation, 
food  products  in  small  quantities  could  be  carried  from  the  producer 
to  the  consumer  through  the  medium  of  the  post  office,  but  not 
through  present  post-office  modes  of  procedure  altogether.  It  is  pur- 
posed to  largely  employ  the  mail-order  mode  of  procedure.  And  in 
saying  what  we  have  it  is  fully  understood  that  mail-order  procedure 
stops  short  at  the  beginning  of  the  post-office  service.  Within  the 
mail-order  house  there  are  ^' tags,"  "forms,"  and  " blanks,"  all  for 
the  purpose  of  eliminating  unnecessary  waste  of  time,  of  labor,  or 
guesswork,  but  the  mail-order  house,  in  dealing  with  the  post  office, 
must  conform  to  the  post-office  iisage,  rules,  and  regulations.  Under 
this  proposal,  however,  the  mail-order  methods  are  to  be  introduce^l 
and  employed  by  the  producer,  by  the  post  office,  and  by  the  consumer. 
Whether  this  can  be  done  under  the  present  Federal  law,  whether 
additional  Federal  law  will  be  required,  may  be  determined  hereafter. 

I  desire  to  bring  the  proposal  before  you  as  clearly  and  as  quickly 
as  possible.  With  this  as  an  introductory,  I  will  now  proceed. 
Briefly,  then,  the  postmasters  in  the  larger  cities  are  to  provide  a 
separate  room,  a  sub-post  office,  for  the  transaction  of  this  particular 
business.  The  post-omce  clerk  in  that  room  is  to  be  provided  with 
racl^  of  different  colors,  each  color  representing  a  certain  kind  of 
farm  product — white,  for  instance,  to  represent  eggs;  pink,  chickens: 
yellow,  butter,  etc.  Said  racks  to  be  or  wood  or  metal  and  devised 
with  numbers,  in  consecutive  order,  and  with  grooves,  so  as  to  hold 
certain  numbered  cards  in  the  consecutively  numbered  spaces.  In 
beginning  this  system  the  farmer  registers  his  name  and  address  at 
the  post  office  and  is  given  a  number.  This  farmer,  say,  is  "  No.  40." 
"No.  40"  buys  a  quantity  of  cards,  on  which  are  printed  certain 
spaces  to  be  filled  in,  and  regulations  governing  the  same.  The 
farmer  has  in  the  meantime  provided  himself  with  certain  containers 
or  carriers,  some  of  which  are  to  be  collapsible  or  "  knocked  down.* 
The  permanent  containers  are  to  be  returnable.  The  rules  are  to 
lirovide  that  each  egg  card' is  for  a  dozen,  each  butter  card  for  a  pound, 
and  each  chicken  card  by  the  single  one.  And  now  let  us  see  how 
farmer  "  No.  40  "  will  proceed.  He  has  for  sale,  say,  10  dozen  eggs,  6 
chickens,  and  15  pounds  of  butter.  He  writes  the  price  of  each  aozen 
eggs  on  10  cards,  one  dozen  for  each  card,  or  10  dozen  for  the  10  cards, 
and  inserts  the  cards  in  a  printed  envelope  to  be  mailed  to  the  sub- 
post  office.  He  writes  the  price  of  each  chicken  on  five  cards  for  the 
nve  chickens  and  inserts  the  cards  in  the  same  envelope.  He  writes 
the  price  of  a  pound  of  butter  on  the  15  cards  for  the  15  pounds  of 
butter  on  hand,  putting  them  in  the  same  envelope,  and,  on  sealing,  it 
is  ready  for  the  rural  mail  carrier.  This  closes  the  first  part  of  the 
farmer's  procedure. 

The  post  office  now  goes  a  step  further  in  the  procedure.  The 
envelope  containing  the  cards  from  the  farmer,  say,  farmer  "  No.  40," 
arrives  at  the  sub-post  office.  The  clerk  slips  these  cards  alongside 
their  corresponding  numbers  in  the  space  on  the  rack,  the  white 
cards  for  the  egg  rack,  pink  for  the  chicken  rack,  and  the  yellow  for 
the  butter  rack. 
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In  the  meantime  the  housewife,  the  consumer,  has  provided  herself 
with  a  post-office  "  purchasing  book,"  said  "  purchasmg  book  "  to  be 
similar  in  form  to  the  mileage  books  used  by  the  Pennsylvania  Bail- 
road  Co.,  and  is  to  consist  of  perforated  coupons  of  stated  amounts. 
And  now  we  are  ready  to  proceed  with  a  transaction. 

The  housewife,  takmg  ner  "  purchasing  book  "  with  her,  proceeds 
to  the  sub-post  office.  Having  heard  favorable  reports  of  farmer 
"  No.  40,"  she  asks  the  clerk  whether  this  farmer  has  any  butter,  eggs, 
or  chickens  for  sale  that  day,  and  what  the  prices  are.  The  clerk 
says,  pointing  to  the  racks,  '^^  Here  are  the  racks ;  you  may  see  for 
yourself.  The  white  rack  here  is  for  eggs,  the  yellow  rack  yonder  is 
for  butter,  and  the  pink  rack  there  is  for  chickens.  Select  what  you 
wish  and  hand  me  your  *  purchasing  book.' " 

The  housewife  selects  a  jdozen  eggs,  a  chicken,  and  a  pound  of 
butter.  The  post-office  clerk  then  removes  one  each  of  farmer  "  No. 
40's  "  cards  from  their  respective  white,  pink,  and  yellow  racks,  upon 
the  back  of  which  the  housewife  writes  her  name  and  address  and 
hands  them  back  to  the  clerk.  The  clerk  then  tears  out  from  the 
"  purchasing  book  "  the  coupons  corresponding  to  the  amount  of  the 
purchase  and  hands  the  book  back  to  the  housewife. 

The  clerk  now  proceeds  a  step  farther ;  he  incloses  in  an  envelope 
for  "No.  40"  the  cards  which  were  taken  from  the  racks,  to- 

Skther  with  the  coupons  which  were  torn  out  of  the  purchasing  book, 
e  will  insert  in  the  same  envelope  the  cards  and  coupons  lor  any 
additional  sales  of  the  same  farmer,  and  at  the  time  of  ^'  closing  "  he 
will  fasten  the  envelopes  and  distribute  them  for  mailing. 

During  this  interval  farmer  "No.  40"  has  placed  his  products 
in  the  "containers."  On  receipt  of  the  envelope  from  the  post-office 
clerk  he  will  deposit  the  coupon-purchasing  slips,  which  are  his 
money  orders  on  the  post  office,  in  a  box  or  in  his  bureau,  and  proceed 
to  fasten  one  each  of  his  returned  cards  to  the  several  containers, 
when  they  are  now  ready  for  the  rural  mail  carrier.  The  next  step 
delivers  the  package  in  the  home  of  the  housewife. 

The  final  step  is  the  farmer's  listing  of  the  week's  coupons  by  num- 
ber and  amount  of  purchase  on  a  "listing  slip,"  the  total  of  which  is 
in  figures  and  in  writing,  and  in  original  and  duplicate.  At  a  stated 
time  this  farmer  will  hand  the  coupons  and  the  total  list  to  the  rural 
mail  carrier,  who  will  sign  and  detach  the  duplicate,  handing  it  to 
tiie  farmer.  He  will  then  send  original,  together  with  the  coupons, 
to  the  postmaster  who  will  send  the  money  for  the  week's  transactions 
to  the  farmer  through  the  rural  mail  carrier,  who  in  handing  it  to 
the  farmer  will  receive  back  the  duplicate  just  spoken  of.  On  re- 
ceipt of  tiiis  duplicate  at  the  post  office  the  auditing  clerk  there 
cancels  the  transactions  for  the  week. 

Mr.  Miller.  Who  establishes  the  price  for  the  farmer? 

Mr.  LuBiN.  The  farmer  fixes  his  own  price.  This  in  the  rough 
is  an  outline  of  the  proposed  plan. 

The  Assistant  Postmaster  General  informs  me  that  the  post  office 
has  been  endeavoring  to  reach  the  same  end,  but  by  different  means. 
The  post  office  obtains  lists  of  farmers  having  products  to  sell,  from 
whom  people  may  order.  These  lists  are  distributed  to  consumers  so 
that  they  may  place  their  orders  direct. 

Now,  gentlemen,  you  are  the  technicians  in  this  line  of  work,  and 
it  may  ^  that  your  technical  knowledge  can  be  used  in  this  matter 
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to  better  the  condition  of  the  people,  of  the  producers,  and  of  the 
consumers.    That  is  the  reason  why  I  have  asked  for  this  hearing. 

Mr.  QooDwiN.  I  presume  you  want  a  most  searching  inquiry  as  to 
the  practicability  of  this  proposal,  criticisms  one  way  or  the  other, 
and  the  whole  thing  analyzed  and  dissected.  If  it  is  a  practical 
proposition,  it  should  be  so  stated.  If  there  are  things  that  won't 
worK,  we  want  tiiem  pointed  out  and  the  reasons  given.  We  are  here 
for  information,  not  as  teadiers  but  to  be  taught. 

Mr.  LuBiN.  Yes;  I  coincide  with  every  word  which  you  have  said. 

Mr.  RosBNWALD.  It  occurs  to  me  that  the  proposition  depends  upon 
the  Post  Office  Department,  if  it  has  the  power  imder  the  present  law, 
to  install  a  system  which  will  save  labor,  energy,  tin>e,  and  money, 
there  is  no  reason  to  my  mind  why  it  ^ould  not  do  so.  Should  such 
a  system  require  supplementary  laws  they  could  be  enacted.  But 
care  has  to  be  taken  even  if  it  seems  practical  and  economical  in 
theory.  The  initial  efforts  should  be  largely  experimental.  The 
working  plan  must  be  developed  by  evolution  just  as  our  business 
has  been.  This  business,  for  mstance,  did  not  start  with  a  working 
system  that  it  has  to-day.  It  started  in  a  very  crude  manner  and  is 
gradually  being  refined.    And  so  with  the  proposal  before  us. 

Mr.  Hampton.  Do  you  believe,  Mr.  Rosenwald,  that  the  technique 
of  the  mail-order  house  can  be  connected  up  and  made  a  part  of  the 
distribution  of  food  products  by  the  post  office,  simplifying  the  proc- 
esses of  the  methods  now  used? 

Mr.  KosBNWALD.  By  "  connected  up  "  you  mean  made  a  part  of  the 
mail-order-house  business,  but  adapted  to  post-office  methods? 

Mr.  Hampton.  Made  a  part  of  post-office  methods  of  distribu- 
tion. 

Mr.  LuBiN.  Permit  me  to  state  right  here  that  this  is  not  a  pro- 
posal to  employ  the  mail-order  houses  in  this  work.  The  proposal 
is  for  direct  dealing  betwe^i  producer  and  consumer,  and  in  this  deal- 
ing to  so  regulate*  simplify,  and  economize  each  detail  as  to  render 
the  plan  as  a  whole  of  economic  value.  At  the  present  the  economic 
methods  emploved  in  the  mail-order  house,  its  "  forms,"  its  "  blanks," 
and  its  "  tags  "  are  made  operative  only  up  to  the  time  when  they 
connect  up  with  the  poet  office.  As  soon  as  it  does  it  must  stop  short 
with  its  system  and  conform  strictly  to  post-office  usage  and  rulings. 
In  the  plan  under  consideration,  however,  it  is  purposed  to  divise, 
introduce^  and  operate  imder  these  economic  methods ;  to  have  them 
operative  from  farmer  to  post  office  and  from  post  office  to  c(m- 
sumer,  as  well  as  from  consumer  to  post  office  and  from  post  office  to 
farmer. 

Mr.  EosENWAiD.  It  would  seem  to  me  to  be  within  the  possibilities. 
Our  people  who  have  the  devising  of  our  methods  would  be  very 
much  better  able  to  speak  on  that  subject  than  I.  I  would  like  to 
ask  Mr.  Rosen  f els  for  a  statement,  as  he  was  with  you  yesterday 
when  we  went  over  the  matter. 

Mr.  RosENFELS.  Is  it  true  that  any  proposed  legislati<m  arising  out 
of  the  reports  will  include  the  details  of  the  methods  to  be  pursued? 

Mr.  LuBiN.  It  is  too  early  yet  to  answer  that  question.  Our  in- 
quiry is  at  present  in  the  preliminary  stages. 

Mr.  Goodwin.  Mr.  Lubm,  in  your  talk  with  the  post-office  officials 
did  you  find  out  whether  the  present  law  was  not  adequate  to  meet 
the  ends  in  view! 
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Mr.  LxTBiN.  No;  I  have  not  asked,  because  the  proposal  is  as  yet 
in  its  preliminary  stage.  At  this  time  we  are  here  to  ask  Sears,  Boe- 
buck  &  Co.  to  tell  us  whether,  in  their  opinion,  the  proposal  can  be 
worked  out 

Mr.  BosBNWAiiD.  The  Question  is,  can  it  be  made  feasible? 

Mr.  RosENFEUB.  I  should  think  such  a  plan  might  be  worked  out  to 
a  satisfactory  conclusion. 

Mr.  BosENWAU).  I  would  be  pleased  to  hear  from  Mr.  Moffett,  the 
head  of  our  shipping  room* 

Mr.  MoFFEiT.  From  what  I  have  heard  of  this  matter  of  bringing 
the  products  of  the  fann  direct  to  the  ccmsumer,  cutting  out  the 
middleman  and  the  commission  man,  I  am  firmly  of  the  opinion  that 
it  can  be  done ;.  but  it  will  reqiiire  a  system  probably  finer  than  any- 
thing the  Post  Office  ever  att^npted  before.  They  will  have  to  sub- 
diviae  the  country  into  small  units;  they  wiU  have  to  devise  a  sys- 
tem of  purchase  checks  and  on  somewhat  the  same  principle  as  sell- 
ing stamps.  Undoubtedly  it  could  be  worked  out,  but  it  is  going  to 
take  time,  as  Mr.  Rosenwald  says.  It  will  have  to  be  perfected 
through  evolution,  just  as  this  business,  which  was  very  crude  at  one 
time  and  is  not  half  as  refined  to-day  as  it  may  be  20  years  from  now. 
The  same  thing  will  apply  to  the  distribution  of  farm  products  from 
the  farmer  direct  to  the  consumer. 

Mr.  EosENWAU).  Has  not  that  been  worked  out  in  this  parcel  post? 

Mr.  Moffett.  To  some  extent;  the  express  companies  also  have 
some  system  in  their  pure-food  department.  If  the  JPost  Office  takes 
up  the  proposition  there  is  no  reason  why  it  can  not  refine  it,  and  in 
the  ena  make  it  easier  for  the  consumer  to  buy  direct  from  the 
producer.  There  are,  of  course,  a  number  of  things  that  will  come 
up  for  consideration;  for  instance,  the  matter  of  perishable  ^ods, 
that  would  have  to  be  taken  care  of.  I  believe,  however,  that  if  the 
Post  Office  goes  into  the  matter  it  can  undoubtedly  carry  it  out 
But  I  want  to  ask,  Mr.  Lubin,  would  this  system  be  for  individual 
orders?  ' 

Mr.  Lubin.  Yes;  that  is  what  I  have  in  mind,  but  in  the  end  it 
could  also  be  used  for  collective  ordering;  that  is,  where  a  number 
of  customers  club  together  and  ship  by  n-eight,  but  we  are  not  con- 
cerned with  that  ^art  of  the  subject  at  this  time;  we  are  simply  con- 
cerned with  individual  orders. 

Mr.  Moffett.  There  would  have  to  be  standard  packages.  The 
farmer  is  not  equipped  to  pack  products  so  that  they  will  ride  safely 
unless  he  makes  preparations  for  it. 

Mr.  Lubin.  Yes;  and  it  will  also  be  necessary  to  have  "knocked 
down ''  or  "  collapsible  "  and  returnable  carriers. 

Mr.  Moffett.  Another  phase  of  the  question  would  be  the  cost 
of  transportation  charges  by  parcel  post.  The  commission  man, 
for  instance,  would  get  the  produce  hauled  to  him  at  a  very  low 
rate  of  transportation,  whereas  the  post-office  rate  for  the  first  zone 
•  would  be  5  cents  for  the  first  pound  and  a  cent  for  each  pound  there- 
after. Would  the  transportation  charges  be  as  much  as  the  parcel- 
post  charges?  Then,  the  standardized  packages,  for  instance,  would 
cost  something.    All  this  would  make  quite  a  difference. 

Mr.  Lubin.  In  your  statement  it  seems  to  be  overlooked  that  while 
the  commission  man  has  a  profit  his  is  not  the  only  profit,  for  he  does 
not  sell  goods  direct  to  the  consumer.    He  seUs  to  the  retailer,  and  the 
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retailer  sells  to  the  consumer.  There  are,  therefore,  two  profits.  As 
for  the  cost  of  postage,  it  is  hi^h  at  the  present  time,  because  the 
parcel-post  business  is  as  yet  in  its  infancy.  If  we  give  it  sufficient 
scope,  under  some  such  plan  as  is  here  proposed,  it  is  quite  likely  to 
increase  in  volunm  in  geometric  ratio.  The  postage  rate  could  then 
be  reduced  correspon£ngly.  About  20  jears  ago  the  post  office 
used  to  carry  thousands  of  tons  of  "serial"  trashy  novels  at  the 
rate  of  1  cent  a  pound  for  any  distance  throughout  the  country. 
Why,  then,  should  it  not  carry  farm  products  at  a  cent  a  pound  and 
for  any  distance  within  this  country  ?  As  for  the  standardized  "  car- 
riers," they  could  no  doubt  be  made  collapsible  and  returnable,  so 
that  the  same  carrier  would  serve  until  it  would  be  worn  out,  tiiius 
the  cost  would  be  trifling.  ^  . 

Mr.  Palmer.  How  would  some  mail  man  in  Nebraska  know  that 
the  "carrier"  is  to  be  returned  to  a  farmer  in  New  Jersey? 

Mr.  RosENWALD.  Mr.  Meier,  what  is  your  opinion? 

Mr.  Meier.  It  would  be  almost  impossible  to  answer  that.  I 
don't  think  it  could  be  done.  There  are  about  six  and  a  half  million 
farmers,  which  would  make  quite  a  large  directory.  The  "  carrier,** 
say,  is  marked  "Number  40,"  and  it  would  be  "knocked  down'* 
and  thrown  in  the  mail,  and  it  is  supposed  to  go  back  to  the  sender 
automatically.  How  does  the  mail  carrier  know  to  whom  it 
should  ^o? 

Mr.  MoFFEiT.  It  would  be  returned  by  the  customer,  addressed 
**  Number  40,"  district  655. 

Mr.  Miller.  The  postmaster  in  that  district  would  know  the  man? 

Mr.  RosENWALD.  I  don't  think  that  would  be  an  obstacle.  I  be- 
lieve it  could  be  worked  out.  The  "carriers"  would  be  returned 
like  milk  cans  are  returned  to  the  farmers. 

Mr.  Hampton.  There  is  absolutely  no  reason  why  the  packages 
should  not  have  the  name  and  address  of  the  shipper.  They  could 
be  self-addressed,  as  it  were. 

Mr.  RosENWALD.  Yes;  they  could  be  stamped  into  the  "carrier'' 
or  put  on  by  tag. 

Mr.  LuBiN.  What  is  your  opinion,  Mr.  Miller? 

Mr.  Miller.  In  my  opinion  we  are  talking  about  doing  something 
for  somebody,  and  we  do  not  know  whether  they  want  it  done. 
Would  the  farmers  care  to  proceed  ahead  along  these  lines?  Would 
the  consumers  be  willing  to  go  to  the  trouble  that  is  necessary  for 
the  sake  of  the  saving  wiat  might  be  made?  It  seems  to  me  very 
doubtful. 

Mr.  RosENWALD.  May  I  answer  that  question?  I  believe  it  would 
work  out  exactlv  as  this  business  has  worked  out.  We  found  origi- 
nally that  people  were  not  willing  to  take  the  trouble  to  write  for 
gooos,  but  gradually  they  became  used  to  the  method,  and  in  course 
of  time  I  believe  this  would  work  out  exactly  the  same  way.  When 
they  found  out  what  the  saving  was  a  great  many  people  were  will- 
ing to  take  the  trouble  that  was  necessary  to  make  the  saving. 

Mr.  Palmer.  That  is  the  point  if  it  is  economical. 

Mr.  RosENWALD.  Exactly.  The  only  thing  that  will  promote  this 
project  is  if  it  shows  a  sufficient  percentage  of  profit  to  the  farmer 
and  saving  to  the  consumer. 

Mr.  Hampton.  I  think  all  here  clearly  understand  that  the  pro- 
posal is  for  direct  trading  between  the  farmer  and  the  consumer. 
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We  are  to}d  that  this  is  already  done  under  the  parcel-post  system 
in  certain  sections  of  the  country,  but  that  the  present  system  has 
limitations;  it  is  halted  and  retarded  on  account  of  obstacles  in  the 
way.  The  question  put  by  Mr.  Lubin  is  whether  the  mode  of  pro- 
cedure can  not  be  so  simplified  by  the  adoption  of  the  tedmical 
methods  employed  by  mail-order  houses  as  to  render  direct  business 
between  the  farmer  and  the  consumer  an  economic  advantage. 

Mr.  LxjBiN.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Miller  under  which  plan  would 
the  farmer  and  consumer  be  more  apt  to  avail  of  the  parcel-post 
system,  whether  under  the  present  plan  of  having  the  post  office 
rumish  a  list  of  farmers  with  the  products  they  have  for  sale  or  under 
the  system  proposed. 

Mr.  RosBNWAU).  In  answering  your  question  affirmatively  for  your 

Elan  we  would  have  to  assume  that  it  is  already  perfected.  I  do  not 
Blieve  that  we  have  the  perfected  plan  at  this  time. 

lifr.  LtJBiN.  When  we  go  to  tihe  post-office  officials  or  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  we  must  have  some  kind  of  a  plan  to  submit,  other- 
wise there  would  ^^  be  nothing  before  the  House."  But  it  would  be 
presumptuous  to  say  that  the  draft  of  a  plan  is  completed  and  final. 
The  proposal  before  us  is  simply  tentative,  and  the  question,  there- 
fore, seems  to  be  perfectly  relevant,  under  which  of  the  two  plans 
would  orders  be  likely  to  follow  ? 

Mr.  Meier.  Unquestionably  the  customer  would  order  under  that 
plan  which  is  the  easiest  and  most  profitable.  Would  you  contem- 
plate having  the  mail  carrier  deliver  the^e  goods  to  the  consumer? 

Mr.  Lubin.  The  post  office  would  deliver  the  packages  to  the  con- 
sumer. 

Mr.  Meier.  The  consumer  has  a  "purchasing  book"? 

Mr.  Lubin.  Yes;  the  post-office  clerk,  as  we  were  told  before,  tears 
off  one  or  more  coupons  from  the  purchasing  book  at  the  time  of 
ordering;  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Weier.  Then  the  tom-off  coupons  from  the  consumer's  book 
is  an  order  on  the  post  office  for  money  and  is  placed  by  the  post- 
office  clerk  in  the  envelop  for  farmer  "Jfo.  40"? 

Mr.  Lubin.  Yes.  Thej  are  placed  in  a  franked  envelope  and  sealed 
and  sent  through  the  mail  to  the  farmer  at  stated  times. 

Mr.  M^iER.  The  trouble  with  that  is  that  your  transaction  may 
ori^ate  in  Chicago  and  terminate  in  Davenport.  Are  the  coui>ons 
audited  at  some  central  place  or  are  they  audited  in  the  various 
post  offices  ?  Is  not  aU  this  quite  complicated  ?  The  producer  and  the 
consumer  should  be  brought  together  by  the  smiplest  possible 
methods,  eliminating  slips  and  numbers. 

Mr.  Lubin.  Your  criticism  seems  to  have  created  complications 
which  need  not  exist.  As  far  as  the  post  office  auditing  is  concerned, 
the  small  transactions  would  be  from  near-by  places,  when  the  au<Ut- 
ing  would  be  very  simple,  very  much  simpler  than  at  present.  So  far 
as  the  large  shipments  of  several  hundred  pounds  from  greater  dis- 
tances are  concerned,  there  should  be  no  difaculty  to  audit  these  also. 
Now,  since  you  have  told  us  that  the  producer  and  consumer  ^ould 
be  brought  together  by  the  "simplest  possible  methods,"  will  you 
be  good  enough  to  give. us  an  outline  of  tiiat  "simplest  possible 
method  "I 
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Mr.  Meier.  The  mail-order  way  affords  the  simplest  method  pos- 
sible. An  order  from  the  consumer  is  sent  direct  to  us,  and  we  ship 
the  merchandise.  If  the  consumer  in  the  city  would  know  that  a 
farmer  outside  of  Chicago  were  reliable  and  write  the  farmer  "  In- 
closed find  50  cents;  send  me  two  dozen  eggs";  that  would  terminate 
the  transaction.  You  would  not  have  any  further  auditing,  but  you 
would  have  to  have  some  central  place  that  would  guarantee  the 
reliability  of  the  shipper. 

Mr.  LuBiK.  Let  us  see  if  what  vou  say  is  as  simple  as  what  you 
seem  to  think  it  is.  In  the  first  place,  what  do  you  mean  by  "  some 
central  place  that  would  guarantee  the  reliability  of  the  shipper"? 
In  the  next  place  the  customer  would  have  to  know  where  and  to 
whom  to  send  the  order.  Say  she  gets  that  information  from  the 
lists  now  furnished  bv  the  post  office.  She  would  then  have  to  obtain 
suitable  pen,-ink,  and  paper  and  write  the  letter;  then  she  must  have 
a  stamp  on  hand,  and  then  go  down  to  the  post  office  to  get  a  money 
cwder  to  inclose.  Thus  you  see  there  is  considerable  work  at  the  start, 
not  alone  for  her,  but  lor  the  post  office.  Then  the  question  comes, 
How  much  should  the  order  be  made  for?  She  does  not  know;  she 
has  to  guess  and  put  a  postscript  in  the  letter  asking  for  the  return 
of  the  oiange,  if  any.  The  letter  then  finds  its  way  out  to  the  farmer, 
but  when  he  receives  it  he  has  no  eggs  on  hand,  so  he  must  either 
lay  the  order  away  imtil  he  has  eggs  and  write  a  letter,  then  go  to 
the  post  office  and  cash  his  money  order,  then  make  out  a  new  money 
order  to  be  returned  to  the  customer.  You  see,  Mr.  Meier,  your  pro- 
posed simple  transaction  is  not  quite  so  simple  when  you  try  it. 

Mr.  Miller.  There  are  two  different  methods  of  operation — one 
between  the  individual  consumer  and  the  individual  farmer  and  the 
otiier  between  the  individual  consumer  and  an  association  of  farmers. 
Would  not  the  latter  method  be  better,  as  the  association  would  have 

Elenty  of  eggs  all  the  time  in  stock  and  have  them  in  one  place  and 
B  able  to  handle-them? 

Mr.  Mbier.  I  think  that  is  true. 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  Does  not  that  correspond  to  the  mail-order  idea? 

Mr.  Meier.  Yes. 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  for  me  as  a  con- 
sumer to  go  to  the  post  office,  buy  50  cente'  worth  of  stamps,  put 
them  on  a  postal  card,  send  it  to  the  association,  and  say,  ^'1  want 
such  and  such  product,"  then  have  the  postal  card  with  those  can- 
celed stamps  passed  through  the  association  and  be  collectible  from 
the  post  omce  somewhere  else? 

Mr.  Meier.  That  is  a  simple  method.  The  difficulty  with  the 
scheme  that  Mr.  Lubin  proposed,  to  my  mind,  is  this:  It  definitely 
places  the  transaction  between  a  farmer  in  a  certain  district  and  a 
consumer  in  that  same  district.  It  would  be  all  right  in  a  large  city 
like  Chicago,  but  all  wrong  in  a  small  town. 

Mr.  Lubin.  Let  us  now  follow  out  Mr.  Pinchot's  plan.  On  paper  it 
looks  splendid.  We  have  here,  say,  two  dozen  farmers  in  an  association, 
and  these  farmers  bring  together  in  <Hie  place  their  eggs,  chickens, 
butter,  etc.  These  goods  are  first  graded,  the  eggs  are  graded,  so 
were  the  chickens  and  the  butter  and  the  rest  of  the  products,  all 
ready  for  packing.  How  is  the  equating  to  be  done  in  the  accounts 
between  the  various  farmers?  It  would  seem  to' me  you  would  want 
considerable  of  judgment  to  be  used.    However  small  the  account, 
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you  would  want  considerable  of  all  accountant  to  arrive  at  the  equi- 
ties, but  that  is  the  least  You  would  require  an  elaborate  system 
to  assemble  the  products  from  the  farm  to  the  central  station,  and 
then  you  would  require  a  very  elaborate  system  at  this  central  sta- 
tion to  check  and  countercheck  the  arrival  and  departure  of  the  con- 
signments. Next  would  be  required  a  thorough  system  of  grading 
and  packing,  an  intelligent  sy^m  of  distribution  to  the  consumers, 
and  mat  strictly  accor£ng  to  the  orders  received.  Then  would  come 
the  needs  for  an  equitable  audit  of  the  several  and  total  accoimts, 
the  distribution  of  the  funds,  and  the  correspondence,  which  would 
include  inquiries,  jcomplaints,  claims,  etc.  There  would,  besides, 
imder  such  a  syi^m,  be  all  the  letter  writing,  postal  money-order 
making  as  now — in  fact  more.  And  after  all,  what  would  your  cen- 
tral, depot  do  with  imsold  goods  on  hand?  Thus  we  see  that  the  plan 
of  a  central  depot  is  not  as  simple  as  it  seems  to  be. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  have  had  nearly  three  years'  experience  on  exactly 
this  problem,  and  the  first  question  was  to  find  a  reliable  person 
who  would  supply  the  various  products.  We  have  found  very  few 
of  the  individual  farmers  who  were  both  able  to  supply  a  ^ood  article 
and  in  sufficient  quantities  to  fill  orders.  For  instance,  if  10  women 
order,  and  the  farmer  has  enough  for  nine,  what  is  the  tenth  going 
to  do? 

Mr.  LuBiN.  Under  the  plan  which  I  have  submitted  you  avoid  the 
cost,  the  labor,  and  the  vexation,  and  the  loss  involved  m  assembling 
the  ^oods  of  several  farmers  in  one  place.  The  farmer  fills  the  small 
earners  as  quickly  as  he  would  fill  the  large  boxes  for  sending  to 
the  central  place.  He  only  sends  as  many  white  cards  for  eggs  to 
the  post  office  for  the  egg  jrack,  for  instance,  as  he  has  dozens  of  eggs 
on  hand.  Every  card  put  in  tne  post-oflBce  rack  is  the  same  as  would 
be  the  reserving  a  berth  on  a  sleeper  or  a  seat  in  a  theater.  There 
is  no  disappointment  for  the  customer  and  there  need  be  no  disap- 
pointment for  the  farmer.  The  farmer  has  thousands  of  people  who 
would  be  anxious  to  place  orders  for  his  products  in  the  cities  pro- 
vided it  is  of  economic  advantage  to  do  so. 

Mr.  RosENALD.  The  question  comes  down  to  this:  Won't  there 
be  more  consumers  than  product;  won't  there  be  more  product  than 
consumers?    What  is  to  be  done  with  the  surplus? 

Mr.  Goodwin.  This  question,  without  qualincation,  leaves  it  open 
as  to  what  is  meant  by  "  surplus."  Is  it  the  surplus  engaged  in  the 
contemplated  parcel-post  system,  or  does  it  embrace  all  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  farm?  If  of  the  former  there  would  seem  to  be  noth- 
ing to  object  to,  for  a  farmer  who  is  in  a  position  to  have  all  the 
people  of  a  city  for  customers,  provided  his  goods  are  of  the  proper 
quality  and  price,  if  he  have  a  surplus  he  deserves  to  have  it.  His 
having  a  surplus  would  show  that  his  products  and  prices  are  no 
inducement;  are  not  wanted.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  question 
refers  to  the  total  production  of  the  farm,  that  will  be  taken  care  of 
by  the  larger  marketing  scheme,  by  the  National  Chamber  of  Agri- 
culture (the  measure  that  was  introduced  in  Congress  as  H.  J.  Bes. 
844).  The  post-office  feature  that  we  are  now  talking  about  is  but 
a  small  segment  in  the  whole  circle  of  distribution.  The  complete 
circle  is  to  be  embraced,  as  was  said,  under  the  National  Chamber 
of  Agriculture.    Do  you  not  understand  it  that  way,  Mr.  Lubin? 

Mr.  LuBiN.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Palmer.  I  don't  think  j^ou  could  ever  work  it  out  between  the 
individual  consumer  and  the  individual  producer. 

Mr.  LuBiN.  But  we  are  told  that  it  works  even  now  through  the 
farmers'  lists  and  through  correspondence.  The  question  therefore 
remains,  would  you  prefer  the  present  system  through  correspond- 
ence, post-office  money  orders,  etc.,  or  would  you  prefer  the  system 
just  explained  to  you? 

Mr.  Meier.  The  system  as  explained  is  vague  and  indefinite 
and  would  not  be  practicable.  You  could  not  have  farmer  "  number 
40"  put  his  tags  into  three  or  four  diflferent  post  offices,  because  one 
post  office  might  use  all  he  had  for  sale.  ^ 

Mr.  LuBiN.  You  have  dogmatically  said  that  the  system  outlined 
"  would  not  be  practicable.'"  Would  it  not  have  been  more  fair  to 
ask  the  question  "  How  can  it  be  shown  to  be  practicable?  "  Again, 
if  you  knew  that  it  would  not  be  practicable  you  should  in  all  fair- 
ness have  given  us  the  reasons  why..  There  can  be  no  trouble  so  far 
as  the  slips  and  racks  Are  concerned ;  every  slip  represents  one  dozen 
eggs  whenever  a  proper  slip  is  in  any  egg  rack.  If  the  farmer  only 
has  one  dozen  eggs  he  can  not  insert  more  than  one  egg  card  in  the 
egg  rack. 

Mr.  Meier.  That  is  just  one  of  the  evidences  of  impracticability. 
If  he  puts  in  a  slip  and  the  eggs  are  not  sold  Mr.  Farmer  loses 
entirely  because  the  eggs  are  not  going  to  keep  three  or  four  days. 

Mr.  LuBiN.  You  evidently  think  that  the  city  housewife  would  not 
care  for  fresh  eggs  for  29  cents  a  dozen  under  this  system,  so  long  as 
she  could,  under  the  present  system,  get  good,  bad,  and  indifferent 
eggs  at  42  cents  a  dozen. 

Mr.  Meier.  I  still  can  not  see  why  it  would  not  be  better  to  let  all 
the  farmers  notify  the  post  office  when  tney  have  eggs  for  sale  and 
let  all  consumers  who  want  to  buy  eggs  go  there  for  information. 

Mr.  LuBiN.  The  post  office  could  not  engage  in  such  work,  be- 
cause it  can  not  transact  business. 

Mr.  Meier.  It  would  be  an  ideal  proposition. 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  Mr.  Hampton  tells  me  that  the  post  office  is  doing 
that  right  now ;  that  it  makes  up  lists  of  farmers  and  the  products 
they  have  for  sale,  and  that  they  send  these  lists  to  the  consumers. 

Mr.  LuBiN.  If  the  posit  office  were  to  send  such  a  list  to  each  of 
the  consumers  in  Chicago  how  many  lists  would  they  have  to  send 
out  per  day? 

Mr.  Meier.  About  2,000,000. 

Mr.  LuBiN.  Yes;  they  would  have  to  send  out  2,000,000  notices 
every  day,  for  otherwise  the  perishable  produce  would  get  old. 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  We  might  point  out  that  it  is  your  own  plan  to 
receive  daily  lists  of  eggs,  etc.,  and  notify  consumers. 

Mr.  LuBiN.  But  can  you  not  see  the  difference?  To  carry  out  the 
present  plan  in  operation  justly  and  logically  you  would  have  to  send 
out  2,000,000  notices  a  dav  to  the  people  of  Chicago  alone.  Under 
the  proposed  plan,  brought  before  you  this  morning,  you  have  all 
the  people  of  Chicago  notified  and  for  the  merest  fraction  of  the 
expense,  and  under  what  would  seem  to  be  a  far  more  practicable 
working  system.  Besides,  it  may  not  have  heretofore  oeen  ques- 
tioned whether  the  post  office  has  the  right  to  make  up  lists,  selecting 
ceilain  farmers  ana  rejecting  others.  Then  again,  whether  it  has 
the  right  to  distribute  those  lists  to  certain  consumers,  leaving  some 
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out.  All  this  indicates  discrimination,  making  the  post  office  au- 
thority, judge,  and  jury,  and  without  sanction  of  law.  Even  if 
sanction  were  to  be  granted,  it  would  be  without  precedent  in  the 
economic,  juridical,  or  political  history  of  the  world  for  a  post  office 
to  act  as  conunercial  agent  and  drummer. 

The  success  of  the  mail-order  business  is  largely  due  to  the  em- 
plojrment  of  certain  ^blanks,"  ^^tags,''  and  ^^ forms,"  whidi  are  in 
substance  devices  or  s3rmbols  calculated  to  economize  time,  enersy, 
and  money.  In  the  proposal  before  us  it  is  intended  to  employ 
similar  devices  and  symbols  to  be  made  operative  between  the  farmer, 
the  post  office,  and  the  consumer,  all  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
the  producer  and  consumer  into  direct  business  contact. 

Mr.  RosENFELS.  It  would  be  an  ideal  system  for  the  farmer  and 
the  consumer  if  it  would  have  the  same  result,  but  I  do  not  under- 
stand that  you  have  put  forward  a  complete  system. 

Mr.  LuBiN.  But  so  far  as  it  has  been  put  forward? 

Mr.  RosENFELs.  Well,  I  answered  that  question  before,  by  saying 
that  such  a  system  could  be  worked  out. 

^  Mr.  MorFETT.  I  think  so,  too;  I  think  it  might  be  made  prac- 
tical. There  are  some  very  ^ood  points  in  it,  but  there  are  a  lot  of 
things  that  have  to  be  worked  out  and  developed.  I  should  say 
that  in  order  to  demonstrate  that  properly  it  ought  to  be  tried  out 
in  some  district  It  ought  to  be  put  mto  actual  operation,  even  if 
that  is  done  on  a  small  scale,  before  one  could  say  with  certainty ' 
whether  it  is  practicable.  At  this 'time  I  do  not  think  we  have  a 
right  to  say  that  it  is  not  practicable. 

Mr.  MEmt.  It  seems  to  me  that  no  one  present  said  it  was  not 
practicable — ^that  they  could  not  give  a  dennite  answer  "yes**  or 
"  no  " — ^but  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  might  be  worked  out  success- 
fully and  economically. 

Mr.  LuBiN.  If  you  have  the  stenog^rapher's  report  read  over  I 
think  you  will  find  that  I  presented  this  proposal  tentatively.  It  is 
not  claimed  that  the  plan  that  has  been  set  forth  is  complete  from 
the  alpha  to  the  omega.  I  present  it  simply  in  the  absence  of  any 
other  working  plan;  and  so  far  from  beueving  it  to  be  perfected 
and  final,  that  is  not  my  intention.  It  is  proposed  that  the  plan 
be  further  submitted ;  that  it  be  submitted  to  farmers,  to  housewives, 
and  to  the  iy>st-office  authorities.  And  perhaps  that  this  should  be 
done  by  a  commission  appointed  by  Congrass.  I  thank  you,  gentle- 
men, for  your  valuable  comments  and  criticisms,,  and  we  are  espe- 
cially very  much  obliged  to  Messrs.  Sears,  Boebuck  &  Co.  for  Una 
hearing. 
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BESOIimONV  ADOPTED  AT  THE  SEVENTH  AHinTAL  OOAVEHTIOIT 
OF  THE  SOTTTHEBH  COMHEBOIAL  OOITOBESS  HELD  IH  CHABIJS- 
TOH,  S.  C,  DECEHBEB  13-17,  1915. 

Be  it  resolved  (sixth) ,  That  the  conclusions  reached  by  the  south- 
em  commissioners  of  agriculture  in  the  sessions  held  this  week  at 
Columbia,  S.  C,  and  in  the  citj  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  in  connection 
with  this  convention  be  embodied  and  made  a  part  of  our  proceed- 
ings, said  resolutions  being  as  follows : 

"  Whereas  the  Association  of  Commissioners  of  Agriculture  of  the 
Southern  States,  after  careful  and  painstaking  consideration  of  the 
conditions  existing  in  the  several  States,  feels  strongly  that  the  hour 
has  come  when  the  solution  of  vital  problems  affecting  production 
and  distribution  of  the  products  of  the  soil  must  be  worKed  out  upon 
an  intelligent,  nation-wide  basis ;  and 

"Whereas  it  appears  that  the  fundamental  problem  of  soil  con- 
servation, upon  which  alone  successful  productions  can  be  based,  is 
well  in  hand  and  is  receiving  careful  attention,  both  from  the  State 
and  Federal  Governments;  and 

"  Whereas  we  find  that  trie  problem  of  distribution,  with  the  many 

Sroblems  incidental  thereto,  while  being  agitated  throughout  the 
ration,  ai;d  while  efforts  are  being  made  everywhere  to  find  solutions, 
has  thus  far  remained  in  a  state  of  chaos,  causing  thousands  of  dollars 
to  be  wasted  in  well-meaning  but  unsound  and  uneconomic  efforts 
and  leading  toward  the  entrenchment  of  autocratic  rather  than 
democratic  methods  of  supposed  solution ;  and 

"Whereas  it  is  manifest  that  this  Nation,  and  particularly  the 
South,  is  about  to  enter  upon  a  heretofore  undreamed  of  expansion 
of  commerce,  not  merely  swelling  the  volume  of  production  in  the 
home  market,  but  also  sending  her  products  of  the  soil  more  and  more 
into  international  trade,  to  the  upbuilding  of  the  material  prosperity 
of  the  South  and  the  Nation;  and 

"Whereas  it  would  appear  most  reasonable  and  democratic  that 
any  effort  made  should  involve  the  fundamental  principles  of  co- 
operative action  between  individuals  and  be  nation  wide  m  its  char- 
acter; and  '  . 

"  Whereas  it  is  a  fact  that  other  and  older  nations  have  builded  and 
expanded  their  commerce  and  solved  their  problems  of  distribution 
upon  the  plans  worked  out  by  the  best  brains  of  those  nations,  look- 
ing only  to  efficiency  and  the  elimination  of  chance  or  chaos  in  dis- 
tribution methods,  looking  only  to  the  elimination  of  waste  in  human 
energy,  and  as  it  is  our  privilege  to  avail  ourselves  of  successful  well- 
tried  methods  of  procedure:  Now,  therefore  be  it 

"  Resolved  by  the  Association  of  Southern  Commissioners  of  Aqri- 
culture^  That  inasmuch  as  the  demand  for  a  solution  of  this  problem 
of  distribution  is  so  insistent  and  general,  the  association  hereby  re- 
quests the  Southern  Commercial  Congress  to  set  aside  on  Thuraday 
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one  or  two  hours  for  a  full  discussion  of  and  for  action  upon  the 
foregoing  preamble  and  the  followinfi;  resolutions: 

" '  Resolved^  That  tiie  Congress  of  the  United  States  be,  and  is 
hereby,  urged  to  pass  an  act  modifying  the  terms  of  H.  J.  R.  844,  in- 
troduced in  the  Sixty-third  Congress,  second  session,  for  the  funda- 
mental principles  for  which  we  stand,  as  early  as  possible,  looking  to 
the  creation  in  the  Nation  of  a  semiofficial  national,  State,  county, 
and  township  system  of  chambers  of  agriculture,  unattached  to  any 
purely  officisu  political  department  or  bureau,  and  as  a  first  step  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  should  be  authorized  to  appoint  a 
national  commission  consisting  of  seven  members;  that  said  commis- 
sion shall  be  authorized  to  ffrant  to  the  township,  county,  and  State 
charters  for  the  purpose  of  oringing  into  existence  a  national  cham- 
ber of  agriculture;  that  whenever  an  application  si^ed  \Sy  not  less 
than  twenty-five  members  in  a  township  is  presented  a  charter  shall 
be  granted;  that  a  county  charter  shall  be  granted  when  not  less 
than  one-half  of  the  townships  in  the  county  have  obtained  charters 
and  have  perfected  their  organization;  that  whenever  one-third  of 
the  counties  in  a  State  have  been  organized  they  may  apply  for  and 
be  granted  a  State  charter;  that  when  as  many  as  twenty  States 
have  been  organized  they  may  proceed  to  elect  national  representa- 
tives, one  from  each  State  chamber  of  agriculture,  and  these  repre- 
sentatives, so  elected,  shall  constitute  the  semiofficial  National  Cham- 
ber of  Agriculture,  which  shall  succeed  the  original  commission  of 
seven  and  be  empowered  to  grant  all  future  charters  and  be  vested 
with  such  other  powers  as  may  be  designated  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  The  sole  purpose  of  all  the  organizations  £all  clearly 
be  set  forth  to  be  the  facilitating  and  developing  the  marketing  and 
distribution  of  farm  products  in  a  local  and  upon  a  nation-wide  T)asis. 

" '  Resolved^  That  in  our  opinion  such  a  system  will  be  truly  demo- 
cratic, starting  with  the  proper  unit,  the  individual  in  the  township, 
and  operating  by  successive  steps  to  the  national  elective  body  chosen 
in  a  democratic  manner  by  the  producers  themselves,  and  in  a  co- 
operative manner,  making  every  dollar  expended  to  be  conserved 
and  put  to  cumulative  use.' " 
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In  the  Senate  op  the  United  States, 

Junuary  7,  t916. 
Resolved.  That  the  manuscript  submitted  by  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida (Mr.  Fletcher),  on  January  o,  19l6,  entitled  ^'Report  on  the  use 
of  the  metric  system  in  export  trade,"  by  S.  W.  Stratton,  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  be  printed  as  a  Senate  Dociunent,  with 
ilhistrations. 

Attest: 

James  M.  Baker,  Secretary. 
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International  High  C(»fMifl8iON, 

United  States  Seotidn, 
Wdshingtanf  D  .0.^  December  11  ^  1915. 

Mr  Dear  Senator  Fletcher:  I  inclose  the  ''Resort  on  the  Use 
of  the  Metric  System  in  Export  Trade,"  by  Director  S.  W.  Strstton, 
of  die  Bureau  of  Standards. 

This  report,  as  you  know,  was  pepaied  at  the  reauest  of  the 
Secretary  of  tiie  Treasury^  Mr.  McAdoo,  for  the  <se  oi  the  Inter- 
national High  Commission  on  Uniformity  of  'Laws.  It  was 
sulnnitted  to  the  last  meeting  of  the  ciHnmission  on  Decem- 
b^  1,  and  after  looking  it  over,  Judge  E.  H.  Gary,  president 
of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  remarked  that  he  would 
like  very  much  indeed  to  see  this  published  and  spread  broadcast. 
Mr.  Johtn  H.  Fahey,  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States,  also  remarked  that  he  thought  it  would  be  of  the  great- 
est value  to  tne  business  men  of  this  coimtrjr,  and  Dr.  Rowe,  secre^ 
tary  general  of  the  International  High  Commission,  who  is  intimately 
acquainted  with  South  American  trade  problems,  observed  that  if 
our  exporters  and  manufacturers  could  realize  the  benefits  which 
would  accrue  trom  the  use  of  the  metric  system  in  the  export  trade 
he  is  quite  sure  that  the  system  would  soon  be  adopted.  At  all 
events,  all  those  present^  including  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
agreed  that  the  report  is  most  excellent  and  deserving  of  widest 
publicity. 

I  therefore  write  to  ask  if  it  would  be  possible  to  have  this  printed 
as  a  Senate  document,  and  if  so,  I  would  strongh^  urge  tiiat  this  be 
dona.  It  is  hi^y  desirable  that  this  be  pubEshed  at  the  earliest 
opportunity,  for  it  is  one  of  the  first  results  of  the  work  of  the  Inter- 
national Tfigh  Commission,  and  we  are  desirous  of  drculatiii^  it 
as  widely  as  possible  before  the  members  sail  f o(r  South  America, 
so  that  the  business  men  can  offer  any  suggestions  they  may  have 
before  tliat  time. 

Very  sincerely,  yours, 

J.  Brooks  B.  Parker, 
Assistant  Secretary  OeMnd. 

Hon.  DuNCAK  U.  Fletcher, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington. 


Treasury  Department, 
Optiob  of  the  Seoretary, 
Washingixm,  D.  (7.,  September  28, 1915. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  Among  the  minor  topics  on  the  pro- 
gram of  the  United  States  secticm  of  the  IntematiosMtl  Hi^h  Commis- 
sicMi  upon  which  most  emphaticallY  there  seems  to  be  need  of  search- 
ing discussion,  is  the  fact  that  Latin  America  consistently  urges  that 
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merchants  and  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  adopt  a  more  lib- 
eral attitude  toward  the  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures. 
While  I  do  not  eo  so  far  as  to  advise  the  following  up  of  the  recom- 
mendations made  by  some  of  the  delegates  to  the  first  Pan  American 
Financial  Conference  to  the  effect  that#uloption  of  the  metric  system 
be  made  obligatory  throughout  the  American  continent,^  I  am  at 
least  convince  that  our  exporters  will  be  more  successful  in  extend- 
ing their  trade  in  Latin  America  if  they  will  be  prepared  to  use  the 
metric  system  in  (juoting  prices  and  m  distributing  catalo^es  at 
least  as  an  alternative  to  the  Anglo-American  system  of  weights  and 
measures. 

I  am  aware  that  it  would  be  the  work  of  generations  and  would 
involve  endless  complications,  if  not  waste,  to  change  our  present 
system  for  domestic  use^  nevertheless,  it  is  equally  certain  that  the 
development  of  our  busmess  relations,  above  all  m  Latin  America, 
will  require,  among  the  lesser  elements  of  its  success,  greater  adapta- 
bility on  the  part  of  our  merchants  to  the  prevailing  views  on  such 
matters. 

For  these  reasons,  therefore,  I  have  decided  to  ask  you  if  you  will 
not  be  good  enough  to  request  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards to  prepare  for  the  International  High  Commission  a  brief  report 
on  the  attitude  of  our  great  manufacturers  in  the  matter  of  the 
metric  system.  What  we  want  to  know  specifically  might  be  put 
as  follows: 

1.  What  proportion  of  Dumu&cturers  have  adopted  the  metxic  syBtem  in  preparing 
goods  for  export?    Has  their  experience  warranted  an  expansion  of  this  pohcv? 

2.  What  are  the  chief  objections  to  such  action?  Are  certain  lines  less  adaptable 
than  others? 

3.  What  will  be  the  effect  upon  the  scale  and  tool  trades  of  any  systematic  move- 
ment in  this  direction? 

4.  Ou^t  we  reconmiend  the  compulsory  instruction  in  our  schools  in  the  metric 
system?    Or  might  it  be  limited  to  high  schools? 

I  assure  you  that  the  commission  and  myself  will  be  very  grateful 
to  receive  any  practical  suggestions  that  the  director  may  feel  war- 
ranted in  making. 

From  other  bm*eaus  in  your  department  you  might  be  able  to 
determine  the  percentage  of  manufacturers  or  commission  houses 
using  the  metric  system  in  price  lists  and  catalogues. 

It  would  ^atly  facilitate  the  work  of  the  commission  if  we  might 
have  this  brief  renort  about  November  1. 
I  am,  my  dear  Mr,  Secrei,ary, 
Faithfully,  yours, 

W,  Q  McAdoo,  Secretary. 
Hon.  William  C.  Redfield, 

Secretary  of  Com/mercer  Washington. 


Department  of  Commebob, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 
WasMngton,  November  4f  1915. 
Sir:  In  accordance  with  your  letter  of  September  28, 1915^  request- 
ing a  report  upon  certain  phases  of  the  metnc  system  in  relation  to  the 
export  trade,  I  transmit  herewith  a  brief  report  upon  this  subject. 
In  connection  with  this  report,  I  should  add  mat  specific  statistics  are 
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not  available  either  at  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce 
or  at  the  Bureau  of  Standards.  The  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards submitted  herewith,  however,  deals  with  all  the  topics  upon 
which  you  specifically  request  information  and  opinion,  and  at  your 
request  the  director  of  that  bureau  has  added  a  number  of  practical 
suggestions  as  to  several  incidental  points. 

^^rtain  phases  of  the  subject  not  specified  by  you  would  possibly 
be  of  considerable  value  to  you  in  your  consideration  of  the  subject. 
For  this  reasop,  and  since  the  subject  is  so  important,  a  supplemental 
report  will  be  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Standards  withm  the  next 
few  months  which  will  be  available  for  your  use  if  you  so  desire. 

So  much  has  been  said  and  written  for  and  against  takii^  further 
steps  toward  the  metric  system,  and  recent  practical  expenence  has 
disproven  so  much  that  has  been  written  against  it,  that  I  venture 
to  say  that  the  Bureau  of  Standards  is  now  in  an  excellent  position 
to  represent  the  enlightened  opinion  on  both  sides  of  the  question 
as  to  what  would  and  would  not  work  imdue  hardship  in  connec- 
tion with  the  export  trade.  The  question  no  longer  concerns  tlie 
mere  introduction  of  the  system — ^it  is  already  in  widespread  use  in 
export  business — ^but  rather  in  what  ways  and  to  what  extent  its 
use  may  profitably  be  extended  in  the  interests  of  our  Latin-American 
trade. 

The  entire  subject  of  the  metric  system  in  export  trade  is  of  vital 
interest  to  two  bureaus  of  this  department — the  Bureau  of  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Commerce  and  the  Bureau  of  Standards.  The  serv- 
ices of  this  department  are  at  your  disposal  for  any  further  assistance 
it  can  render,  either  to  explain  more  in  detail  any  points  not  suffi- 
ciently complete  or  in  the  collation  of  further  data. 
Respectfully, 

William  C.  Redfield^ 

Secretary. 

The  Seobetaby  of  the  Tbeasuby. 
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REPORT  OF  SAMUEL  W.  STRATTON,  DIRECTOR  OF  THE 
BUREAU  OF  STANDARDS,  ON  THE  USE  OF  THE  METRIC 
SYSTEM  IN  EXPORT  TRADE. 

I.  Answers  to  Specific  Questions. 

1.  (a)   What  proportion  of  manufacturers  have  adopted  the  metric  ays^ 
tern  in  preparing  goods  for  export  f 

To  give  exact  figures  would  require  a  census  of  manufactures. 
The  proportion  is  Targe  if  those  firms  alone  are  considered  which 
seek  export  business.  Most  of  such  firms  use  the  metric  system  to 
meet  the  need  for  intelligible  catalogues  and  price  lists,  to  meet  in 
many  cases  also  the  insistent  demand  for  products  in  metric  sizes, 
and  filially  to  satisfy;  the  customs  requirements  of  the  country  con- 
cerned. The  enterprising  exporter  meets  these  requirements  as  fully 
as  possible.  The  lactones  are  conservative  and  require  education, 
since  they  are  not  brought  directly  in  such  close  touch  with  foreign 
needs.  Exporters  most  earnestly  favor  the  increased  use  of  the  metnc 
system  in  tne  development  and  holding  of  foreign  trade. 

The  following  examples  are  given  as  a  few  typical  of  the  large 
number  of  manufacturers  who  are  already  using  tne  metric  system, 
in  some  cases  for  both  domestic  and  foreign  trade: 

American  Locomotive  Co. 

Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  (metric  orders  for  locomotives,  etc.,  are  filled  by  the  use 

of  the  metric  system  throiu^out). 
Brown  <fc  8harpe  (supplies  mie  tools,  gauges,  measuring  tools,  made  to  measure  in 

metric  units). 
Pratt  <fc  Whitney  (metric  gauges  and  standards). 

Waltham  Watch  Co.  (fine  watches,  metric  system  used  throu^out  their  works). 
The  Standard  Tool  Co.  (twist  drills,  reamers,  taps,  chucks,  milnng  cutters,  and  special 

tools). 
Morse  Twist  Drill  Co.  (supplies  lines  of  metric  drills,  etc.,  at  same  prices  as  those  in 

customanr  units). 
Bausch  <fc  Lomb  Optical  Co.  (optical  instruments  and  microscope  supplies  made  up 

and  sold  in  metric  units). 
Eastman  Kodak  Co.  (supply  metric  focus  scales  on  their  cameras). 
Lufkin  Rule  Co.  (measiinng  tapes  and  rules,  full  line  of  metric  tapes  at  same  prices 

as  those  graduated  in  feet). 
International  Exporting  and  Importing  Corporation  (pack  all  exports  in  metric  sizes). 
Keuffel  A  Esser  Co.  (draughtinj?  instruments,  and  supplies,  lines  of  metric  sizes). 
Powers-Weiditman-Rosenffluten  (drugs  and  chemicals  sold  in  metric  containers  when 

so  ordereo). 
Library  Bureau  (library  equipment  and  supi)lie6,  especially  index  cards  and  cabinets 

for  libraries  and  offices--has  used  the  metric  system  since  its  establishment.) 
L.  S.  Starrett  Co.  (fine  mechanical  tools,  full  line  of  metric  sizes,  and  of  tools  gradu- 
ated both  in  metric  and  inch  sizes). 

This  list  might  easily  be  extended  almost  indefinitely.  A  charac- 
teristic of  even  the  more  conservative  manuf actm'er  is  his  readiness 
when  he  really  appreciates  the  situation,  to  put  out  rather  full  lines 
of  metric  products  side  by  side  with  his  regular  line.  It  is  striking 
that  the  availabihty  of  the  metric  products  has  been  advantageous 
in  many  cases  in  domestic  trade. 
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1.  (b)  Has  (heir  experience  warranted  an  expansion  of  this  policy  t 

With,'  the  growing  use  of  the  metric  system  at  home  toid  abpoad^ 
it  is  dear  that  not  only  is  the  policy  of  extending  its  use  in  manufac- 
ture warranted,  but  it  is  essential.  A  well-informed  exporter  said 
recently:^  **Our  foreign  trade  can  never  be  satisfactory  until  we  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  foreign  market."  The  same  exporter  at- 
tributed the  difficulty  in  securing  and  holding  fiH'eign  trade  to  our 
failure  to  use  weights  and  measures  intelUgiUe  to  and  usable  by  the 
foreign  countries  concerned. 

Experience  has  shown  the  wisdom  of  giving  metric  equivalents  in 
catalogues  and  price  lists;  customs  regulations  in  metric  countries 
already  require  metric  marking  of  shipments;  package  goods  in  many 
lines  are  being  put  up  in  integral  metric  sizes.  Gammon  sense  in 
shop  practice  amckly  adapts  itself  to  new  methods  when  metric  orders 
are  to  be  filled — suggesting  the  easiest  way  to  make  the  material  to 
metric  sizes,  either  (firectlyDy  using  metric  tools  and  metric  measures, 
or  indirectly  by  translating  the  sizes  into  English  imits  and  using 
English  tools  and  Enghsh  measures.  The  latter  method  is  open  to 
all  manufacturers  with  existing  equipment.  The  direct  method  of 
working  with  metric  tools  is  to  be  preferred.  For  example,  a  large 
and  weu-known  locomotive  works  handled  an  order  for  100  locomo- 
tives, all  dimensions  of  which  were  in  metric  measure.  Not  a  dimen- 
sion was  translated,  and  from  drawing  room  to  assembling,  the  job 
was  handled  in  the  metric  system.  The  executive  in  charge  of  the 
works  stated  to  a  Government  representative  that — 

The  adoption  of  the  metric  system  for  this  and  other  orders  did  not  cost  a  penny 
extra.  We  ahready  work  to  all  kinds  of  scales,  even  in  our  English  units,  and  the  metric 
unit  simply  addea  an  extra  scale.  Our  mistakes  were  fewer  with  the  metric  order 
and  the  loss  for  rejects  less  than  on  our  regular  line.  The  use  d  the  metric  system 
was  iiMleed  found  to  be  easier  in  many  respects,  and  we  fill  all  orders  for  metric  uses  «l 
raoducts  in  the  metric  system.  That  is  the  comjnon-sense  method  and  is  no  trouble 
ataU. 

A  member  of  a  large  firm  of  exporters  handling  canned  goods  stated 
positively: 

The  change  over  to  the  metric  system  in  our  line  would  not  cost  a  cent.  At  the  end 
of  the  season,  when  my  stock  of  cans  is  used,  I  could  make  the  change  easily  and 
without  expense. 

This  same  exporter  stated  that  the  metric  system  should  be  adopted 
as  soon  as  possible.  His  recent  tour  of  South  America  had  convinced 
him  absolutely  of  the  necessitv  and  desirability  of  this  change.    The 

auestion  whether  an  increased  use  of  the  metric  system  is  warranted 
iiould  be  answered  emphatically  in  the  affirmative. 

2.  (a)  What  are  the  chief  oljections  to  such  adion% 

Certain  objections  have  been  su^ested,  among  which  five  may  be 
cited.  These  relate  mainly  to  cost  and  anticipated  difficulty  and 
confusion. 

(1)  It  is  said  that  if  the  metric  system  is  used,  it  would  mean  two 
systems  instead  of  one.  The  fact  that  two  systems  are  already  in  legal 
use  in  this  coimtry  answers  this  objection.  The  time  has  passed  to 
raise  this  point.  The  law  of  1866,  making  the  metric  syst^n  legal 
for  all  pui^oses  has  resulted  in  a  greatly  increased  use  by  manufac- 
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ttirers,  many  of  which  carry  lines  of  products  in  both  systems,  one  for 
domestic,  tne  other  for  export  business.  It  may  be  added  that  the 
use  of  the  metric  system  lor  domestic  trade  is  increasing. 

(2)  The  cost  is  a  second  objection.  The  fact  stated  previously 
that  firms  opposed  to  the  general  adoption  of  the  metric  system 
already  carry  metric-sized  products  for  export  indicates  that  it  is 
profitable  to  do  so.  Some  of  the  most  conservative  firms  have  for 
many  vears  carried  such  lines  of  metric  products  side  by  side  with 
those  based  on  the  customary  units.  The  experience  is  that  the 
prices  of  such  metric  products  are  no  higher  than  the  correspondir^ 
English-sized  products,  especially  measuring  tools.  A  casual  exami- 
nation of  tool  catalogues  is  convincing  on  this  point.  An  experience 
such  as  the  manufacture  of  French  locomotives  in  a  Philadelphia 
locomotive  works  using  metric  measures  for  this  purpose  shows  now 
by  intelligent  handling  any  anticipated  expense  can  be  minimized  or 
even  avoided. 

(3)  It  is  claimed  also  that  much  of  existing  information  now  in  the 
workman's  mind  in  customary  units  would  be  less  useful  when  work- 
ing in  the  metric  system.  The  sufficient  answer  to  this  is  that 
approximate  equivalents  easily  learned  permit  ready  translation 
during  the  short  period  needed  to  acquire  the  new  knowledge.  How- 
ever, modem  technical  data  cover  too  large  a  field  and  handbooks 
and  tables  are  too  widespread  to  require  that  large  amounts  of 
numerical  data  should  be  memorized.  It  is  in  fact  a  question  whether 
this  is  not  to  some  extent  a  harmful  practice,  since  numerical  data  are 
subject  to  change  as  more  exact  values  are  obtained  by  research,  the 
fact  that  even  engineering  handbooks  quickly  become  out  of  date  on 
account  of  such  changes  is  conclusive  on  this  point.  However,  any 
loss  from  this  cause  would  be  more  than  compensated  by  the  gain  in 
availability  of  foreign  technical  data  which  are  now  a  sealed  book  to 
those  unacquainted  with  the  metric  system. 

(4)  A  common  fallacy  is  that  standard  sizes  now  in  customary 
units  would  have  to  be  changed.  Where  a  size  is  the  most  efficient 
size,  it  need  not  be  changed.  Where  it  is  not  the  most  efficient  size, 
it  snould  be  changed  whether  we  change  our  system  of  measures  or 
not.  Any  efficient  size  m%y  be  retainecfand  can  be  expressed  equally 
weU  in  metric  or  customary  units  or  in  both,  as  is  often  done.  A 
vital  consideration,  however,  is  that  in  order  to  be  permanent, 
standardization  must  be  international,  and  since  the  large  majority  of 
the  countries  are  using  the  metric  system,  and  this  is  tne  only  inter- 
national system,  world  standardization  can  best  be  done  in  metric 
imits. 

(5)  Some  have  felt  that  community  of  interest  with  England  dic- 
tates that  we  retain  the  English  measures.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
England  long  affo  abandonecf  the  troy  poimd,  and  we  are  using  a 

inel  which  England  discarded  decades  ago,  so  that  in 


gallon  and  a  Dust 

respect  to  aU  dry  measures,  aB  liquid  measures,  and  the  ton  weight, 
American  practice  already  differs  from  E3nglish  practice.  It  is  (fiffi- 
cult  for  an  American  exporter  to  adapt  himself  to  these  measures  in 
trade  with  England  and  her  colonies  as  it  would  be  for  an  American 
exporter  to  adapt  himself  to  the  needs  of  metric  coimtries.  Further- 
more, the  American  bushel  has  values  varying  from  State  to  State 
in  suoh  confusing  diversity  that  wholesale  grocers  and  commission 
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merchante  have  been  driven  to  sale  by  weight.  The  fact  that 
English  exporters  are  using  the  metric  system  in  exports  is  an  equally 
cogent  reason  why  we  should  do  the  same. 

S.  (b)  Are  certain  lines  less  adaptahle  than  othersf 

All  products  natm'ally  can  not  be  produced  in  metric  units  with 
eaual  facility.  Textiles  and  machines  appear  to  some  to  be  less 
aaaptable.  However,  in  both  of  these  imes  our  export  bxisiness 
shows  that  even  in  metric  countries  there  is  some  aisposition  to 
accept  current  products  where  quaUty  and  price  outweigh  the  system 
in  which  they  are  manufactured.  Many  years  ago  the  Waltham 
Watch  Co.  found  it  convenient  to  adopt  the  metric  system  in  their 
laige  plant  for  all  purposes.  So  much  for  delicate  mechanism. 
Manufacturers  of  lathes  are  furnishing  metric  lead  screws  and  change 
gears,  and  in  small  tools  meeting  the  demand  for  metric  sizes.  Then 
m  heavy  machinery,  such  as  that  found  in  the  locomotive,  an  example 
has  just  been  citedi  showing  that  such  manufacture  is  entirely  profit- 
able. In  fact,  notwithstanding  adverse  views  of  some  as  to  the  full 
use  of  the  metric  system,  they  are  to-day  making,  and  have  been 
making  for  years,  many  products  which  meet  the  demands  of  metric 
coimtnes  giving  such  lines  in  their  American  catalogues.  These 
include  taps,  cues,  screw-thread  standards,  gauges,  calipers,  rules, 
which  are  being  made  to  metric  sizes.  This  was  done  without  sug- 
gestion from  tne  Government  or  any  consideration  other  than 
profits.  Since  these  are  the  lines  of  proaucts  from  which  the  greatest 
difficulty  was  apprehended,  it  is  auite  clear  that  the  more  adaptable 
lines  can  readily  meet  the  needs  oi  export  business. 

If  manuf actm'ers  and  exporters  in  metric  coimtries  can  prepare 
products  acceptable  in  the  United  States  and  England  witn  their 
different  standard  of  measm*es,  it  is  incredible  that  America  can  not 
reciprocate  to  meet  the  essential  demands  of  metric  coimtries  by 
such  reasonable  use  of  metric  terms  in  making  or  marking  our 
products. 

In  such  industries  as  experience  difficulty,  and  there  may  be  some, 
in  using  the  metric  system  fully,  it  is  beUeved  that  the  suitable 
degree  of  conservatism  will  be  compatible  with  the  many  industries 
where  the  metric  system  is  more  easily  adopted.  The  canned-goods 
exporter  quoted  above  stated  that,  to  meet  competition,  he  is  con- 
stantly maldng  changes  in  cans  greater  than  that  involved  in  adopt- 
ing metric-sized  cans. 

In  contrast  to  some  of  the  above  industries  may  be  mentioned  a 
large  group  of  industries  like  grains,  flour,  chemicals,  drugs,  paints, 
and  similar  lines  which  involve  no  change  in  manufacturing  equip- 
ment, but  only  a  change  (where  that  has  not  occurred)  in  the  size  of 
the  container  iised.  Ffour,  for  example,  is  packed  for  Latin-American 
export  trade  in  integral  numbers  of  kilograms.  A  prominent  cement- 
manufacturing  company  in  a  letter  signed  by  its  president,  imder 
date  of  October  27,  1915,  states: 

All  our  bumneas  with  South  America  is  done  on  a  baais  of  barrels  of  180,  150,  120 
kilos,  respectively.  In  other  words,  in  our  export  busineas  with  South  America  the 
kilo  is  the  measure  rather  than  the  pound.  This  is  true  of  all  the  cement  that  is 
exported  from  the  United  States.  All  manufacturers  exporting  Portland  cement 
from  the  United  States  to  South  America  are  using  the  metric  s>^m  as  a  base  just 
as  we  are. 
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It  should  be  stated  in  this  connection  that  products  which  can 
not  be  made  to  metric  sizes  must  be  sold  as  they  are  or  the  foreign 
trade  in  them  must  be  abandoned.  This  fact,  however,  should  not 
in  the  least  degree  militate  against  the  full  use  of  the  metric  sj^tem 
in  all  other  hues  where  those  imits  can  be  used  to  the  extent  that 
foreign  trade  demands.  In  the  textile  industry,  for  example,  one 
outspoken  writer — ^not  a  manufacturer — speaks  disparagingly  of  the 
metric  system.  It  is  important  to  guard  against  undue  weight 
being  given  to  such  opinions  when  considering  other  hues  of  manu- 
facture or^  sale.  The  lar^e  export  business  of  the  textile  industry 
seems  to  indicate  that  tne  measures  used  in  the  factory  are  not 
involved  to  the  same  degree  as  in  other  lines.  Usually  aU  that  is 
needed  is  that  goods  be  sold  by  the  meter  in  length,  which  is  just  as 
easv^  to  do  as  oy  the  yard.  Furthermore  the  widths  as  given  in 
inches  are  not  exact  when  bought  and  an  expression  to  the  neareist 
centimeter  would  probably  be  nearer  or  as  near  the  correct  length 
as  is  at  present  given  in  inches. 

While  certain  unes  are  less  adaptable  than  others,  it  is  quite  clear 
that  few  if  any  firms  will  refuse  to  fill  orders  received  in  metric  terms. 
They  may  try  to  fill  the  order  in  the  nearest  English  equivalent,  but 
more  progressive  and  farsighted  firms  wiU  look  to  the  future  and 
endeavor  to  meet  as  fully  as  possible  the  demands  of  their  present 
and  prospective  customers. 

S.   What  wiU  he  the  effect  upon  the  scale  and  tool  trades  of  any  system- 
atic movement  in  this  direction? 

The  effect  will  be,  as  in  all  considerable  innovations,  to  awaken  a 
measure  of  opposition,  not  in  the  sales  departments  but  among  the 
older  workers  among  whom  set  practice  has  removed  the  fine  edge  of 
enterprise.  Some  weU-meaning  men  have  urged  that  English 
measures  were  working  well  enough  and  a  change  would  be  all  but 
impossible.  Yet  the  very  firms  concerned  are  using  the  metric  sys- 
tem for  their  own  profit.  No  more  could  be  asked.  The  extenJl  to 
which  advance  shoidd  be  made  toward  the  complete  adoption  of  the 
metric  system  is  the  only  question  seriously  discussed  to-day,  since 
its  partial  adoption  is  an  accomplished  fact.  The  metric  system  is 
coming  into  greater  use  daily  in  the  United  States  so  that  we  have 
already  two  systems  not  only  in  catalogues  but  in  the  factories  which 
make  and  pack.  There  is  not  a  scale  or  tool  maker  of  any  note  to-day 
who  is  not  making  scales  (weighing  or  measuring)  or  tools  working 
to  size  such  as  druls,  reamers,  etc.,  who  is  not  a&eady  making  such 
products  also  to  the  metric  sizes. 

The  effect  will  next  be  to  awaken  the  ingenuity  of  the  younger 
trained  technical  men  in  meeting  the  demands  of  the  world  market. 
Attention  to  the  world  units  of  measurement  will  in  timi  awaken 
their  desire  to  assimilate  the  best  in  foreign  practice  in  order  to  improve 
products  and  methods  of  manufacture.  Newspapers  and  tecmiical 
literature  mention  metric  units  himdreds  of  times  more  frequently 
than  a  few  vears  ago.  This  is  largely  due  to  more  rapid  news  service 
which  precludes  translation  of  units,  to  the  better  education  of  our 
technical  and  general  readers  in  the  Knowledge  of  the  system,  and  to 
the  introduction  of  scientific  methods  in  industry,  which  bring  with 
them  the  metric  units  in  which  they  were  developed.     The  yoxmger 
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trained  technical  men  may  be  trusted  to  meet  the  problems  in  using 
metric  imits.  The  change  is  natiurallv  one  of  magptude.  but  changes 
more  sweepinjg  have  engaged  most  of  our  industries  witnin  a  genera- 
tion. The  whole  process  of  making  electric  lamps,  for  exam^e,  has 
been  changed  three  times  within  a  generation;  one  railroad  has  been 
rebuilt  three  times  during  the  lifetmie  of  men  now  Hvin^;  and  the 
practice  of  g|enerating  and  distributing  electricity  is  cnanging  so 
rapidly  that  it  is  difficult  to  keep  apace  with  it.  In  other  words, 
industrial  changes  which  in  many  cases  mean  discarding  and  scrap- 
ping expensive  manufacturing  equipment  are  being  made  in  almost 
every  line,  and  it  is  considered  profitable  to  do  so.  No  lees  in  the 
scale  and  tool  trades  will  a  movement  toward  the  international 
system^  of  measures  awaken  the  spirit  of  enterprise,  and  instead  of 
confusion  it  will  probably  result  in  a  new  era  in  those  industries. 

4-  Ought  we  recommend  ihe  compulsory  instruction  in  our  schools  in  (he 
metric  system,  or  might  it  he  limited  to  high  schooUi 

In  metric  countries  the  common  imits  of  the  metric  svstem  are 
familiar  to  the  children  before  they  enter  the  lowest  grades  of  the 
schools,  as  dollarSjdimes,  and  cents  are  well  known  to  our  own  first- 
grade  children.  The  question  of  teaching  the  metric  system  is 
important.  It  is  already  taught  in  the  high  schools,  since  scientific 
instruction  can  not  be  given  without  the  use  of  metric  unite,  so  the 
last  part  of  the  above  question,  No.  4,  answers  itself.  Tne  only 
question  which  remains  is  whether  it  should  be  taught  in  the  lower 
grades. 

The  metric  system,  especially  in  ite  unite  of  length,  area,  and  volume, 
is  a  grai>hic  illustration  of  our  system  of  numbers,  and  the  use  of 
these  units  even  in  the  lower  grades  would  be  valuable  merely  as  a 
graphic  illustration  of  arithmetical  relations.  If  our  coinage  were 
also  taught,  the  three  decimal  systems — monejj  measures,  and  num- 
bers— could  be  taught  together,  mutually  reinforcing  each  other. 
The  '^ customary"  weighte  and  measures  might  profitably,  on  account 
of  their  complexity,  be  deferred.  The  practical  gain  in  giving  aD 
school  childr^  training  in  the  decimal  money,  measures,  and  nun3>ers 
together  would  be  inestimable. 

It  need  hardly  be  added  that  the  instruction  in  the  metric  system 
in  the  early  grades  should  be  limited  strictly  to  the  system  itself,  and 
not  comphcated  as  often  done  by  translating  UQite  xrom  one  syBtem 
to^  another.  Such  translation  is  the  only  difficulty  experienced  and 
this  difficulty  is  only  on  account  of  the  complexity  of  the  Bnglish 
system.  ^  Each  common  metric  imit  should  be  learned  from  a  con- 
crete object  having  the  unit  size  or  unit  weight,  and  measurem^nte  can 
be  made  by  scholars  at  a  very  early  age,  and  the  resulte  expressed 
directly  in  metric  unite.  Ite  terms  are  so  self-defining  that  the 
tables  need  not  be  memorized,  but  can  be  made  up  at  will.  The 
lo^cal  character  of  the  metric  system  makes  it  of  great  educational 
value,  as  a  mental  tool.  ^  The  need  for  translation  from  one  to  the 
other  is  very  small,  and  disappears  as  soon  as  the  metric  system  is 
made  the  common  one.  The  mental  economy  of  the  metric  systenii 
it  has  been  shown,  is  inestimable. 
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n.      PraOTIOAL  SUQGEfiTSONS. 

The  reasonable  use  of  the  metric  system  to  tbe  extent  demanded  by 
export  business  will  break  down  three  serious  obstacles  to  trade 
extension  in  Latin  America  (where  the  metric  system  has  been 
adopted  and  is  in  use).  These  three  obstacles  whion  will  be  larg^ 
removed  are  (a)  the  nonusability  of  nonmetric  products  in  metric 
countries  (in  some  cases) ;  (b)  ignorance  of  foreign  market  conditions, 
opportunities,  and  statistics  which  to  the  nonmetric  business  man 
are  not  well  known;  and  (c)  the  imorance  in  those  foreign  countries 
as  to  our  available  products  and  tneir  units  and  prices,  owing  chiefly 
to  inability  on  the  part  of  the  great  mass  of  possible  buyers  to  readily 
imderstand  our  measures. 

S.  WiJUngness  to  handle  metric  orders. 

The  example  of  many  manuf actu)*ers  in  handling  metric  orders 
has  solved  the  shop  problem  of  makmg  many  or  such  products 
directly  in  the  metric  system.  Any  manufacturer  who  throu^ 
ignorance,  fear  of  confusion,  or  lack  of  enterprise  is  tmwilling  to 
attempt  to  meet  the  requirements  of  foi*eign  trade  should  confine 
his  attention  to  our  domestic  trade.  He  should  not,  however,  be 
permitted  to  retard  the  development  of  foreign  trade  by  his  inertia  or 
indifference  to  the  metric  system,  which  is  now  the  legal  system  in  34 
of  the  countries  whose  trade  we  seek.  Still  less  should  his  opposition 
or  his  opinion  have  consideration  in  comparison  with  the  judgment 
of  those  who  seek  earnestly  and  by  all  possible  means  the  extension 
of  trade  with  metric  coimtries.  The  subject  is  too  important  to  be 
decided  by  any  except  those  who  are  either  using  the  metric  system 
or  willing  to  cu)  so  to  the  f uU  extent  that  the  export  trade  demands. 
Recent  experience  has  shown  that  many  of  the  manuf  acttirers  can 
successfully  make  the  change  without  undue  difficulty. 

5.  Existing  modes  of  use  of  metric  system  in  export  trade. 

In  using  the  metric  is^^tem  to  piromote  export  trade  with  Inetric 
countries,  common  sense  should  take  the  practical  turn  of  decidmg 
how  far  its  use  is  profitable,  and  go  at  least  that  far.  For  example, 
the  present  modes  of  use  of  the  metaic  system  in  export  trade  (ana 
inciaentally  meetii^  growing  metric  demands  in  domestic  trade) 
may  be  grouped  as  loflows: 

(a)  CcmqAete  use  of  metric  systtoi  in  deeiguing,  making,  and 
selling. 

(&)  Price  listing  in  metric  eqtuvalents  (to  enable  the  foreign  buyer 
to  understand  quantities  and  prices). 

(c)  Packing  products  in  umts  of  metric  size  (this  can  be  done  in 
cases  like  fiour,  oil,  etc.,  and  does  not  involve  change  in  manner  of 
making). 

(^)  Labeling  metric  equivalents  on  the  unit  packages  the  contents 
of  -which  may  DO  put  up  m  customary  units. 

(e)  St^ciliikg  shipjmig  cases  for  export  with  the  quantities  in 
metric  units  to  meet  the  customs  requirements  in  metric  coumtries 
(tthe^metric  countries  are  34  in  nomber). 
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(/)  Filling  metric  orders  Math  the  regulftr  sized  packages  or  products, 
merely  billing  in  metric  terms  to  enable  the  buyer  to  check  price. 

From  a  strict  business  view,  sufficient  use  should  be  made  of  the 
above-described  modes  to  meet  the  essential  requirements  of  the 
market  we  seek.  All  of  the  uses  described  will  be  found  among  our 
exporters.  Naturally  the  more  complete  the  use  the  greater  the 
gam,  for  exporters  will  agree  that  the  more  complete  the  use  of  the 
metric  system  the  easier  it  is  to  obtain  foreign  orders.  From  this 
point  of  view  no  argument  is  necessary. 

4-  Adequate  fdcilities  and  aids  in  using  the  metric  system. 

Aids  and  facilities  for  using  the  metric  system  in  promoting  export 
trade  are  available  as  never  before.  Metnc  sizes  ot  material,  metric 
gai^es,  metric  measuring  instruments,  are  increasingly  accessible,  as 
mdicated  by  the  catalogues.  So,  too,  metric  data  are  found  ©votv- 
where,  in  handbooks,  tables  of  eauivalents,  charts,  and  rules.  The 
Bureau  of  Standards  has  three  publications — a  pamphlet  descriptive 
of  the  metric  system,  a  graphic  chart  of  the  system,  and  a  book  con- 
taining definitions  and  tables  of  equivalents.  These  are  obtainable 
by  exporters  without  charge  upon  application,  By  the  use  of  simple 
change  gears  lathes  mayl>e  used  to  cut  metric  screw  threads  and 
other  metric  work,  and  manufacturers  of  such  machinery  will  equip 
such  lathes  with  metric  lead  screws  upon  request.  Iiirthermore, 
common  sense  will  cooperate  with  ingenuity  m  meeting  any  exi- 

fencies  that  may  arise,  with  efficiency.  Never  has  the  pressure 
een  so  great  from  all  sides — ^foreign  demands,  scientific  organiza- 
tion, the  urging  of  the  selling  end  of  the  business — and  never  were 
the  facilities  for  making  the  change  as  complete.  The  difficulties 
l^ave  been  greatly  overstated,  the  present  opportunity  is  uniaue,^  and 
must  be  taken  at  once  if  we  woiila  get  and  hold  the  foreign  Dusiness 
of  which  until  now  we  have  merely  dreamed. 

5.  How  far  sTiould  the  metric  system  he  used? 

The  practical  danger  in  using  the  metric  system  is  not  that  we 
may  go  too  far,  but  that  we  shall  not  go  far  enough.  The  ''easiest 
way  may  in  the  end  be  costly.  Merely  to  price-list  products  in 
metric  luuts  may  be  ample  in  many  cases.  In  others  the  goods  must 
be  packed  to  the  acceptable  sizes  current  in  the  forekii  markets 
whose  trade  we  seek.  Li  stiU  others,  as  in  the  case  of  drOls,  measur- 
ing tools,  gauges,  etc.,  the  sizes  must  be  strictly  metric  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  shops  in  metric  countries.  Exporting  and  commission 
firms  have  favored  the  metric  system  and  take  advanced  groimd  in 
this  subject.    For  example,  an  experienced  exporter  said  recently: 

Every  exporter  b  in  favor  of  the  metric  system.  The  exporters  are  all  convinced. 
The  exporters  have  for  30  years  been  trying  to  educate  the  manufacturer  to  the  neces- 
sity of  using  the  metric  system. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  American  manufacturer,  however 
progressive  in  pushing  methods  of  making  things  for  domestic  .use, 
nas  not  attacked  the  foreign  trade  problem  with  his  usual  resource- 
fulness. It  is  doubtful  whether  manufacturers  fidly  realize  the  merits 
of  the  metric  system  and  what  it  means  for  world  trade.  Under  such 
circumstances,  to  ask  them  whether  they  consider  it  wise  to  extend 
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its  use  in  their  factories  is  b^inning  at  the  wrong  end.  The  Govern- 
ment should  to  a  great  extent  take  the  lead  and  cooperate  with  the 
exporters,  in  educating  the  manufacture  to  tiie  intrinsic  merits  of  the 
metric  system  both  because  of  its  scientific  perfection  and  because 
of  its  world-wide  use.  In  this  respect  our  manufacturers  have  taken 
less  advanced  stands  than  countries  like  Sweden,  Norway,  and 
Denmark,  not  to  speak  of  France,  Germany,  and  China. 

6^  Extent  of  ^ise  of  ihs  metric  system. 

The  extent  to  which  the  metric  sjrstem  is  used  in  forejgji  coimtries 
is  not  realized  even  by  well-informed  manufacturers.  The  inclosed 
summary  shows  the  legal  status  of  the  metric  system  in  the  countries 
of  the  world.  A  second  summary  inclosed  snows  the  le^  status 
of  l^e  metric  system  in  the  United  States.  Its  use  in  science  and 
medicine  is  almost  world-^wide. 

The  significance  of  this  status  is  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  China, 
a  country  of  400,000,000  people,  is  now  in  the  process  of  adopting  the 
metric  system.  After  a  world-wide  investigation  of  the  subject,  the 
weights  and  measures  commission  of  CSiina  reported  that  the  metric 
system  should  eventually  be  adopted.  TBiey  have  therefore  this 
year  promulgated  the  metric  system  as  legal  and  official,  and  a  trans- 
ition system  based  on  the  metric  syst^n  as  an  alternate.  The 
Chinese  steel  works  at  Pan  Yang  (near  Hankow,  the  southern  termi- 
nus of  the  Pekin-Hankow  RaiCoad)  several  hundred  miles  up  the 
Yang  Tse,  was  laid  out  in  the  metric  system,  buildings,  grounds,  and 
roads  being  planned  and  completed  in  metric  units;  The  rails  pro- 
duced by  mis  plant  are  also  made  so  many  kilograms  to  the  meter 
and  measure  so  many  meters  in  length.  likewise  the  ^reat  project 
for  reclaiming  the  flood  districts  alon§  the  Grand  Canal  is  laid  out 
in  the  metric  system.    Th^re  is  a  distmct  tendency  in  this  direction. 

With  the  metric  system  adopted  in  Europe,  Latin  America,  and 
China,  our  isolation  with  respect  to  units  oi  weight  and  measures 
becomes  steadily  more  complete.  Alreadv  our  liquid  and  dry 
measures  are  imique  among  the  nations  of  tne  world,  differing  even 
from  those  of  Endand.  It  is  therefore  a  most*  serious  question 
whether  we  can  afford  to  continue  a  system  out  of  harmony  with 
the  rest  of  the  world.  Unification  of  weights  and  measures  is  quite 
as  urgent  a  matter  as  the  universal  systems  of  longitude  and  time. 
Such  unification  has  been  accomplished  in  scientific  work  the  world 
over,  and  in  34  countries  for  other  purposes;  the  latter  is  sufficient 
evidence  of  its  feasibihty. 

Commerce,  technology,  and  science  have,  on  account  of  their  in- 
ternational character,  availed  themselves  of  the  advantages  of  the 
metric  system  more  than  manufacturing,  which  is  locaL  and,  unlike 
exporting,  not  in  direct  touch  with  world  markets.  Hence  science 
and  commerce  with  their  world-wide  outlook  should  be  the  advisers 
of  industry,  and  their  conclusion  is  that  the  first  principle  is  to  supply 
what  the  customer  needs,  and  that  international  business  requires 
international  weights  and  measures.  An  exporter  of  New  York 
City  stated  emphatically: 

We  shaU  never  have  a  satisfactory  foreign  trade  until  we  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  foreign  market,  one  of  the  principal  requirements  being  the  use  of  metric  measures 
when  seeking  the  trade  in  metric  countries. 
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ThetB  is  a  deqm*  poant^  view  wkicdi  should  notbe  ic&ored.  In 
s4ditio]i  to  gresi  mcidentsl  ^vaatagtts  in  tke  use  of  uie  inUiiia- 
tional  metric  systdnii  suoh  as  easier  sailing,  greater  satiafaotion  to 
buyers,  4md  proxiaiiate  {profits,  there  are  mace  far-^iieachiiig  gains 
which  can  not  be  overestunatea. 

Each  industry  has  had  its  special  units.  For  decades  these  have 
been  unifying^  not  merdy  within  eadi  ■  indostry,  but  all  the  in- 
dustries have  been  coming  to  a  common  standard.  At  the  same 
time  tiiye  unificatiom  bas  a£eady  tafcaniplaee  in  scieniiio  wwk.  The 
relation  between  soienoe  and  dndus^  will  become  closer  and  residt 
in  4he  quicker  a^ilication  of  new  facts  discoyered  by  sciencto.  Tlie 
lack  of  such  an  mtlmate  relation  has  been  serioosly  to  retard  in- 
dustrial prpgp^ess.  It  is  a  stakk^  fact  that  the  in^istrial  utilisation 
of  scientific  discoveries  made  in  tne  laboiatory  has  sometimes  taken 
decades  te  ^aooomplish.  TbiB  was  true  of  the  ^as  light,  the  iiM^an- 
descent  light,  the  arc  li^ht,  the  dynamo,  wireless  tolegrai^y,  etc. 
A  common  system  of  i^eights  and  measures  is  in  a  sense  a  umversal 
lai^age  which  more*  close]^  iHiites  ooun^es  in  those  req>ects  in 
whidb  m^int^ests  aMone  and  the  same,  namdy,  the  promotion  of 
science,  xxmimeroe,  and  indastry. 

A  coBunon  system  of  weights  and  measures  will  also  aid  in  realizing 
<me  of  the  aims  of  the  high  conuaaiasiim  in  securing  the  unification  of 
law  and  practice.  Above  all,  the  effect  upon  the  comity  of  nations 
in  having  a  comatton  lati^(aage  ot  measurMnocit  will  be  to  add  one 
more  bond  of  mutual  uMerstaading  to  the  forces  tending  toward 
penuanentinternatiKHial  peace. 

S.  W.  SraaTTCV. 

TheSBCBKTABT  OF  OCMICBBOX, 

WiuihMtgtany  D.  O. 
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THE  INTERNATIONAL  METRIC  SYSTEM. 


LEGAL  STATUgQFTmg.JlTOSgy^iTIPI^AIi^^  SYSTEM 

IN  THE  LEADBTO^  COUNSiIES  ©F  TOE  WORLD. 

The  status  of  the  metric  system  in  the  several  countries  of  the  w<Mrld  is  shown  in 
the  following  lists dra;wn  from^jbhaofl^iaLsouicef  qitodinsectioBi  4^ 

i.  Metric  9y$tem  vbUgatary  (S4  countries). 

(Pbimlation,  437,330,000.) 


Aittteia. 
Belgium. 
BxazU. 
Bukatia. 

Gbknhuu 

Csmgo. 

Costa  Bica. 

Cuba. 

Denmark. 

FHiIkmL 


Fhkuce  and  colonies. 

Germany. 

Guatemala. 

BsUaBd^ad  celoBies. 

Honduras. 

Hungary. 

Italy. 

Lsambouflg. 

Mexico. 

Moaiagua. 

Norway. 

Bent. 


Fcnrttfg^laod  colooies. 

Rumania. 

Salvador. 

8ei<via. 

DpnB:. 

8^»>e^n. 
BwitBerknd: 
Tunis. 
Unigiiay. 


(Popul^tioB,  727;28»i000.) 


BoUvia. 

OMa*BritMn«td  Ir^Mid. 

Rmifa. 

Canada. 

Qneco. 

United  Stetes  of  Ameriaiu 

China. 

Jm». 

VeBopw^. 

^m*- 

RHPWay. 

5.  Adhering  to  international  metric  treaty  (t6  countries), 
(Population,  683,523,000.) 


AiBHrtiaa. 

QieatBritaii^fkAdl 

reland.     Rmsfia. 

A«iS«. 

HtBmgary. 

8eivia. 

Bulgaija.' 

Ita^^ 

JklMD. 

Siam. 
Bpsin. 

CMUuk. 

Hffidco. 

Sweden.^ 

Chile. 

Werway. 

oIntBenand. 

Denmark. 

Peru. 

United  States  of  Anveiica. 

Fmnce  and  Algeria. 

Bwtugnl. 

Uruguay. 

Germany. 

RMiiania. 

The  above  countries  maiBtain  at  jeial  expense  «t  Paris  the  International  Bttrean 
of  Wei^ts  and  Measures  for  the  custody  and  comparison  of  the  fundamental  inter- 
national metric  stendaidt  to^  windh  all  metric  unxls,  measurements,  and  natipnal 
standards  of  the  world  are  referred. 

4.  Eefsrenee.^^^at'VutBj^Y^nrU^^eG^eiim  1  and  2  above  see  page  99  X)f  ^'Les  l^^centa 
Plegrde  dn  Systikne  M4lRqn^:  Bieippert  pr^sentA  a^la  dnqui^me  Conference  G^n^Ie 
des  Pbids  ei  Mesures/  Re«ffiie  a  mis,  en  Oetobre,  1913,"  by  Ch.-£d.  QnUlaume, 
associate  director,  International  Bureau  of  Weights  and  Measures. 

For  list  given  in  section  3  above  see  page  4,  "Rapport  special  financier  aux  Gou- 
vemements  des  lyrates  partes  contractantas  sur  les  exeiicices  de  1914  et  1915,"  pre- 
pared by  the  Director  of  the  International  Bureau  for^thia  IiitermatiQnal  Gomnuttee 
on  Wei^ts  and  Measures. 
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LEGAL  STATUS  OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL  METRIC  SYSTEM 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


The  CongresB  shall  have  power  to    *    *    *    fix  the  standard  of  wel^ts  and 
"    (Constitution  of  Ihe  United  States.) 


THB  MKTRIO  8T8TEM  LBOALISSD. 

''It  shall  be  lawful  throu^out  the  United  States  of  America  to  employ  the  weigjita 
and  measures  of  the  metric  system."  (Revised  Statutes  of  the  Umtea  States,  sec. 
3668, 1866.) 

THE  MBTBXO  STANDARDS  ADOPTED  AS  PUNDAMENTAL. 

"The  office  of  weights  and  measures  *  *  *  will  in  the  future  regard  the  inter- 
national prototype  meter  and  kilogram  as  fundamental  standards  in  accordance  with 
the  act  of  July  fe,  1866."  (Order  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Apr. 
5, 1893.) 

FOREIGN  POSTAL  RATES  BASED  ON  METRIC   WEIGHTS. 

''The  Postmaster  General  shall  furnish  to  the  post  offices  exchanging  mails  witli 
foreign  countries,  and  to  such  other  offices  as  he  may  deem  ex;>edient,  postal  balances 
denominated  in  grams  of  the  metric  svstem,  fifteen  raams  of  which  shall  be  the  equiva- 
lent, for  postal  purposes^f  one-half  ounce  avoirdupois,  and  so  on  in  progression."  - 
(Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  sec.  3880.) 

METRIO  WEIGHTS  USED  IN  THB  COINAGE. 

''The  weight  of  the  half-dollar  shall  be  twelve  grams  and  one-half  of  a  i 


qnarter-dollar  and  the  dime  shall  be,  respectively,  one-half  and  one-fifth  of  1 
of  said  half-dollar."    (Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  sec.  3513.) 

CONGRESS  PROVIDES  METRIC  STANDARDS  FOR  THE  STATES  OP  THB  UNION. 

**Beit  resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Secretary  of  tne  Treasury  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  author- 
ized and  directed  io  furnish  to  each  State,  to  be  delivered  to  the  governor  therec^,  one 
set  of  the  standard  weights  and  measures  of  the  metric  system  for  the  use  of  the  States, 
respectively."    (Joint  resolution  of  Congress  approved  July  27,  1866.)  * 

UNITED  STATES  JOINS  IN  ESTABLISHING  INTERNATIONAL  BUREAU. 

\ 

"The  high  contracting  parties  eng^ige  to  establish  and  maintain  at  their  common 
expense  a  scientific  and  permanent  international  bur^u  ^  of  weights  and  measures, 
the  location  of  which  shall  be  at  Paris .' '  (Extract  from  convention  of  1875,  signed  for 
the  United  States  by  the  United  States  ambassador  to  France.) 

CONGRESS  ADOPTS  THE  METRIC  UNITS  FOR  ELECTRICAL  MEASURES. 

It  was  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  that  the  international 
electrical  units  based  on  the  metric  s^rstem  "shall  be  the  le^  units  of  electrical 
measure  in  the  United  States."  (Revised  Statutes  of  the  Imited  States,  Supple- 
ment, vol.  2,  chap.  131, 1894.) 

>  This  bureau  has  the  custody  of  the  Intecaatioiial  standard  of  the  metric  system^  to  which  all  metrio 
piototvpes  of  the  world  are  refeired  for  verification.  It  was  estahUsl^  and  is  maintained  Jointly  by  aU 
the  principal  gbvemments  of  tiie  world. 

18 
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ifBTBIO  8T8TEM  REQUIRBD  IN  THE  MBDIOAL  WORK  OF  THE  NATY  DSPABTIiBMT. 

"The  metric  Bystem  of  weights  and  measureB  shall  hereafter  be  employed  in  the 
Medical  Department  of  the  Navy."  (Order  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
Apr.  15, 1878.)  *-*-  ^ 

MBTRIC  BT8TBM  RBQTTIBBD  IN  MSDIOAL  WORK  OF  WAR  DEPARTMENT. 

"All  requisitions,  invoices,  receipts,  and  returns  pertaioing  to  medical  supplies 
will  be  in  accordance  with  the  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures.  After  the  30tib 
day  of  June,  1894,  the  use  of  this  system  in  writing  official  prescriptions  is  desired; 
on  and  after  the  1st  day  of  January,  1895,  such  use  is  hereby  cmiered."  (Order 
approved  by  Secretary  of  War,  Apr.  13, 1894.) 

METRIC  SYSTEM  RECOGNIZED  AND  ESTABLISHED  IN  PORTO  RICO. 

''The  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures  *  *  *  is  recognized  and  estab- 
lished in  Porto  Rico  for  use  in  all  industrial  and  commercial  transactions."  (Acts, 
1913,  legislative  assembly.) 

METRIC  SYSTEM  MADE  THE  LEGAL  SYSTEM  IN  THE  PHIUFPINE  ISLANDS. 

"The  metrical  svstem  of  weights  and  measures  as  authmzed  by  sections  3509  and 
3570  of  the  Revisea  Statutes  of  the  United  States  and  at  present  in  use  in  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  shall  be  continued."  (Philippine  tariff,  rev.  law,  1909;  Stat.  L.,  vol.  So, 
pt.  1,  ch.  8,  sec.  9,  p.  137.) 

METRIC  SYSTEM  REQUIRED  IN  UNTTED  STATES  PUBLIC  HEAI/TH  8ERVI0B. 

"Officers  shall,  for  all  official,  medical,  and  pharmacal  ptirposes,  make  use  of  the 
metric  system  of  weights  and  measures,  in  expressing  quantities  by  weight  the  tenn, 
of  'gram'  and  'centigram,'  and  in  expressing  Quantity  by  measure  the  term  'cubic 
centimeter'  only  shall  be  employed.^'  (Regulation  promulgated  by  the  President 
Nov.  21, 1902.)  *-   ^  •-• 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  AMERICAN  CATALOGUES. 


The  following  pages  contain  random  extracts  from  American  catalogues  showing 
uses  of  metric  system — tables,  data,  and  price  lists — and  also  products  made  to 
metric  sizes. 
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SYNOPSIS  OF  METRIC  SYSTEM  AND  EQUIVALENTS. 

[Frcmi  a  domestic  catalogue.] 


Thb  Metric  System. 

The  metric  system  is  based  on  the  meter  whic^h  was  desi£;ned  to  be  one  ten*millionth 
0-10,000,000)  part  of  the  earth's  meridian,  passing  through  Dunkirk  and  Formentera. 
Later  investigations,  however,  have  shown  that  the  meter  exceeds  one  ten-millionth 
Dfurt  by  almost  one  part  in  6 ,400.  The  value  of  the  meter,  as  authorized  by  the  United 
States  Government,  is  39.37  inches.  The  metric  syBtem  was  legalized  by  the  United 
States  Government  in  1866. 

The  three  principal  units  are  the  meter,  the  unit  of  length;  the  liter^  the  unit  of 
capacity;  and  the  gram,  the  unit  of  weight.  Multiples  of  these  are  obtained  by  pre- 
fixing the  Greek  words:  deka  (10),  hekto  (100),  and  kilo  (1,000).  Divisions  are 
obtamed  by  prefixing  the  Latin  words:  deci  (1-10),  centi  (1-100),  and  milli  (1-1,000). 
Abbreviations  of  the  multiples  hean  with  a  capital  letter,  and  of  the  divisions  with  a 
small  letter,  as  in  the  following  tables: 

\ 

MEASURES  OF  LENGTH. 

10  miUimeters  (mm) =1  centimeter cm 

10  centimeters =1  decimeter dm 

10  decimeters =1  meter m 

10  meters =1  dekameter Dm 

10  dekameters =1  hektometer Hm 

10  hektometers «=  1  kilometer Rm 

MEASURES  OF  SURFACE   (nOT  LANB). 

100  square  millimeters  (mm') »1  square  centimeter cm' 

100  square  centimeters =«1  square  decimeter dm' 

100  square  decimeters =1  square  meter m' 

MEASURES  OF  VOLUME. 

1,000  cubic  millimeters  (nun*) =1  cubic  centimeter cm* 

1,000  cubic  centimeters =1  cubic  decimeter dm* 

1 ,000  cubic  decimeters =1  cubic  meter m' 

MEASURES  OF  GAPAGITT. 

10  milliliters  (ml) =1  centiliter d 

10  centiliters =1  deciliter dl 

10  deciliters =1  liter 1 

10  liters =-1  dekalit^ Dl 

10  dekaliters =1  hektoliter HI 

10  hektoliters =1  kiloliter Kl 

Note. — The  liter  is  equal  to  the  volume  occupied  by  1  cubic  decimeter. 

MEASURES  OF  WEIGHT. 

10  millijgprains  (mg) =1  centigram eg 

10  centigrams =1  decigram d§ 

10  decigrams =1  nam g 

10  grams , «=1  dekagram Dg 

10  dekagrams »1  hektogram Hg 

10  hektograms ~1  kilogram Eg 

1,000  kilogiams =1  ton T 

Note. — The  gram  is  the  weight  of  1  cubic  centimeter  of  pure  distilled  water  at  a 
temperature  of  39.2^  F. ;  the  kilogram  is  the  weight  of  1  liter  of  water;  the  ton  is  the 
weight  pf  I  cubic  meter  of  water. 
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Metric  and  English  or  American  (U.  S.)  Equivalent  Measures, 
measures  of  length. 


f39.37  inches. 
1  meters]  3.28083  feet. 

I  1.0936  yards. 
1  centimeters. 3937  inch. 

1  kilometer^    0.62137  mile. 


1  foot«       .  3048  meter. 

t  '^x, f  2.64  centimeters. 

^  "*^"126.4  millimetets.    ; 


MEASURES  OF  SURFACE 

1  ...,10*^  «*«f^^    /10.764  square  feet. 
1  square  meter=|  1.196  ^uare  yards. 

1  square  centimeter =.155  square  inch. 
1  square  millimeter=.  00155  square  inch 


y 

1  square  yard=    .836  square  meter. 
]  square  foot  =     .0929  square  meter. 
1  c^iia-^^  \ryr.\>    /6.452square centimetcrs. 
1  square  inchsj^ggsquaxe  millimeters. 


MEASURES  OF  VOLUME  AND  CAPAdTT. 


35.314  cubic  feet. 
1.308  cubic  yards. 


1  cubic  meter=J26i;2  gallons  (231  cubic 
I  inches.) 

1  .«,u;«  A^Xr^r.^^^    /61.023  cubic  inches. 
1  cubic  decimeter=|    .0353  cubic  foot. 

1  cubic  centlmeter=.061  cubic  inch. 
1  cubic  decimeter. 
61.023  cubic  inches. 
.0353  cubic  foot. 


lliter= 


1.0567  quarts  (U.S.). 
.2642  «dlon  (U.  SO- 
2.202  lbs.  of  water  at  62*  P. 


1  cubic  yard=      .7645  cubic  meter. 

{.02832  cubic  meter. 
28.317  cubic  decimeters. 
28.317  liters. 
1  cubic  inch™  16.387  cubic  centimeters. 
1  gallon  (Briti£di)=4.543  liters. 
1  gaUon  (U.  S.)»3.785  Uters. 


MEASURES  OP  WEIGHT. 


1  ffnun=15.432  grains. 
1  kilogram=2.2046  pounds. 
'    .9842     ton 


1  metric  ton= 


pounds. 
19.68  cwts. 
2,204.6  pounds. 


of     2,240 


1  grain=.0648  gram. 

1  ounce  avoiidupoiB=28.35  grams. 

1  pound =.4536  IdloRram. 

1  ton  of  2,240  lbB.={};«}«Sj2^-- 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


1  kilogram  p^  met«a>.6720  pound  per  foot. 

1  Rram  per  square  millimeter =1.422  pounds  per  square  inch. 

1  kilogram  per  square  meter=0.2084  pound  per  square  foot. 

1  kilogram  per  cubic  meter=.0624  pound  i>er  cubic  foot. 

1  degree  centigrade=1.8  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

1  pound  p^  foot=1.488  kilograms  per  meter. 

1  pound  per  square  footB4.882  kilograms  per  sauare  meter. 

1  pound  per  cubic  foot=16.02  kilograms  per  cuoic  meter. 

1  degree  Fahrenheit^. 5556  degree  centigrade. 

1  calorie  (French  thermal  unit; =3. 968  B.  t.  u.  (British  thermal  unit). 

1  horsepower-{33>000  ^n>o^i^  P^  minute. 

1  watt  (unit  of  electrical  V^^^)^^^^'^^^  ^ute. 

(1,000  watts. 
1.34  horsepower. 
44,240  foot  pounds  per  minute. 
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imCAL  METRIC  DATA  TABLES  IN  A  UNITED  STATES 

CATALOGUE- 


THE  1£ETRIC  SYSTEM. 


1CXA8UBE8  or  LBNGTH. 


.  -10,000  iiMtin-6.2137mllfl8. 
-  1,000  iiMt«r»-a021S7m.  or  3,280  ft.  10 
in. 

Heotomiitar^     100  meters-  328  ft.  and  1  Inch. 
10  metera— 303.7  inches. 


Meter        -     1  meter      -30.37    inches. 
Decimeter  —    .1  of  a  meter—  3.037  Inches. 
Centimeter—  .01  of  a  meter—  0.3837  inch. 
Millimeter -.001  of  a  meter-  0.0394  inch. 


Heetaie-iaoOOsq. 
Are       -     lOOsq. 


2.471 
110.6    sq.  yards. 


MKASUBES  or  SUSTACK. 

I  Centare—  1  square  metei^  1,560  square  inches. 


MKASUBES  or  CAFAOTT. 


No. 
Name,   liters.     Cubic  measure.  Wine  measure. 
Kilditer  -1,00(V- cubic  meter        -1.306  cu.  yds. 
Hectoliter—    lOO-.l  cubic  meter    -2bu.3.36pk8. 
1(V- 10  cu.  decimeters— 0.08  quarts. 


DecaUter 
Liter        - 
Deciliter  - 
Centilitv- 


1—  1  cu.  decimeter  —0.008  quart. 

.1—.  1  cu.  decimeter  — 6.1022  cu.  ins. 

.01- 10  cu.  centimeters-  0.6102  cu.  in. 


Milliliter  -  .001-  1  cu.  centimeter- 0.061  cu.  in. 


Na 
Name,   liters.      Cubic  measure.  Wine  measura 
Kiloliter  -1,000-  1  cubic  meter    -264.17  gals. 
Hectoliter-   10(V-.1  cubic  meter    -26.417  gals. 
Decaliter  -     1(K- 10  cu.  decimeters-  2.6417  gals. 
Liter        —       1—  leu.  decimeter —1.0567  quarts. 
Deciliter  -      .1-.  1  cu.  decimeter  -0.845  gill. 
Centiliter  -    .01- 10  cu.  centimeters-  0.388  fluid  ok. 
Milliliter  -  .001-  1  cu.  centimeter -0.27  fluid  os. 


Metric  denominations  and 
values. 

No. 

Name.  grams. 

Millier  or  tonneau- 1,000,000-  1  cubic  meter. 
C^uintal  -   100,000-  1  hectolieter. 


Equivalents  in 
denominations 

in  use. 

Weight  of  what 

quantity  of  water 

at  max.  density. 


Hyriagram 
Kilogram  or  kilo  — 

Hectogram  — 

Dekagram  — 

Oram  — 

Dedcram  - 

Centigram  — 
Milligram 


10,000- 10  liters. 

1,00(V-  inter. 

100-  1  deciliter. 

10— 10  cubic  centimeters. 

1—  1  cubic  centimeter. 

.  1— .  1  cubic  centimeter. 

.  01— 10  cubic  millimeters. 

.001-  1  cubic  millimeter. 


Name. 
Millier  or  tonneau- 
Quintal 
Myriagram 
KiUogram  or  kilo  ■ 
Hectogram 
Dekagram  ■ 

Oram 
Decigram 
Centigram 
MiUigram 


No.  Avoirdupois 

grams.  weight. 
>  1,000,000-  2,204.6      pounds. 

'    100,000-  220.46     pounds. 

•      10,000-  22.046  pounds. 

1,000-  2.2046  pounds. 

100—  3.5274  ounces. 

10—  0.3527  ounce. 

1-  15.432  grains. 

.1-  1.5432  grains. 

.01-  0.1543  grain. 

.001-  0.0154  grahi. 
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METRIC  SYSTEM  IN  EXPORT  TRADE. 
THE  METRIC  BYgTBM-OontiniMd. 


Unit 


llLp.- 


lli.p.hoiir* 


IkllowatU- 


1  watt  per  sq. 
in.- 


1  kilogram , 


1  lb.  water 
evi^Mjrated 
from  and  at 
212*  F.- 


BqolvBlcot  Taloe  In  ottur  uiiti. 
746  watts. 
.746  k.w. 
88,000  f  t-lbs.  per  minute. 
660  tlAhB  per  second. 
2,646  beat  onits  per  boor. 
42.4  beat  tmits  per  minnte. 
.707  beat  onit  per  second. 
.176  lb.  carbon  oxidised  per 

boor. 
2.64  lbs.  water  evaporated  per 

boor  from  and  at  212*  F. 
746  k.  w.  boors. 
1,060,000  f  t-lbs. 
2,646  beat  units. 
273,740  k.  g.m. 

.176   lb.    carbon   oxidised 

with  perfect  efBciency. 
24M  lbs.  water  eyaporated 

from  and  at  212*  F. 
17.0  lbs.  water  raised  from  62* 
to  212*  F. 
1,000  watts. 
1.84  b.  p. 
2,664,200  f  t..lbs.  per  boor. 
44,240  f  t-lbs.  per  minute. 
787.8  ft-lbs.  per  ssccmd. 
8,412  beat  units  i>er  bour. 
66.0  beat  units  per  minute. 
.048  beat  unit  per  second. 
.2276  lb.  carbon  oxidized  i>er 

bour. 
8.63  lbs.  water  eyaporated  per 
luNir  from  ana  at  212*  F. 
8.10  bMit  units  per  sq.  ft  per 
minute. 
6,371  ft-lbs.  pec  sq.  ft.  per  minute. 

103  b.  p.  per  sq.  ft. 
r7.233  ft-lbs. 
.00000366  b.  p.  bour. 
.00000272  k.w.  bour. 
.0008  beat  uniti. 

.283  k.  w.  bour. 
.870  b.  p.  bour. 
066.7  beat  units. 


103,000  k.g.n] 
,010,000  joifles. 
761,300  ft.-lbs. 


,0664  lb.  of  carbon  oxidized. 


Unit 


1  beat  unit-i 


1  beat  unit 
per 
per 


per  sq.  ft 
-  mm.— 


1  watt- 


Ik.  w.  bour— 


1  Joule— 


Ift-lb.- 


1  lb.  carbon 
oxidised, 
with  perfect 
effloi^ioy> 


Equivalent  value  in  other  units. 
1,066  watt  seconds. 
778  ft-lbs. 

107.6  kilogram  meters. 
.000293k.  w. bour. 
.000303  b.  p.  bour. 
.00006881b.  carbon  oxidised 
'    .001036  lb.   water  evapo- 
rated from  and  at  212^. 
.122  watts  TMr  sq.  in. ' 
.0176k.w.persq.ft 
.0236  b.  p.  per  so.  ft 
1  joule  per  second. 
.00134  L  p. 
3,412  beat  units  per  hour. 
.7373  ft-lb.  iMr  second. 
.0036  lb.  water  evaporated 
per  hour. 
44.24  ft-lbs.  per  minute. 
1,000  watt  hours. 
1.34  h.  p.  hours. 
2,664,200  ft-lbs. 
3,600,000  Joules. 

8,412  beat  units. 
867,000  kilogram  meters. 

.236  lb.   carbon  oxidised 
with  perfect  efflctmcy. 
8.63  lbs.  water  evworated 

from  and  at  212*  F. 
22.76  lbs.  of  water  raised  from 

62*  to  212*  F. 
1  watt  second. 
.000000278  k.  w.  hour. 
.102k^.m. 
.0000477  beat  units. 
.7373  it  Ah. 
1.366Joules. 
.1383  k.  g.  m. 
.000000377  k.w.  hours. 
.001285  heat  units. 
.0000006  h.  p.  hour. 
14.644  heat  units. 

1.11  lb.  anthracite  ooal 
oxidized. 
2.6  lbs.  dry  wood  oxidized. 
21  cubic  ft  illuminating 

4.26V.  w.  hours. 
6.71  h.  p.  hours. 
11,316,000  fUIbs. 

16  lbs.  of  water  evaporated 
from  and  at  212"^. 
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METRIC  UNITS  USED  IN  ELECTRICTTT  DEFINED  IN  A  UNITED 
STATES  CATALOGUE. 


Useful  Data. 
DEFINITIONS  OF  ELECTRICAL  UNITS. 

All  electrical  units  are  derived  from  the  following  mechanical  uoits: 

The  centimeter  is  the  imit  of  length,  and  equals  .3937  inch,  or  .000000001  of  a  quad- 
rant of  the  ^urth. 

The  gram  is  the  imit  of  mass,  and  Ib  equal  to  15.432  grains,  the  mass  of  a  cubic  centi- 
meter of  water  at  4^  C. 

The  second  is  the  unit  of  time  and  Ib  the  time  of  one  swing  of  a  i)endulum,  swinging 
86464.09  times  per  day,  or  the  l-86400th  part  of  a  mean  eolar  day. 

The  volt  is  the  unit  of  electro-motive  force  (E). 

Electro-motive  force,  which  is  the  force  that  moves  electricitjr,  is  usually  written  E. 
M.  F.  (in  formulee  E)  and  various  writers  use  it  to  expreae  pcrt^ntial  difference  of  poten- 
tial, electric  pressure,  and  electric  force.  One  volt  will  force  an  ampere  of  current 
through  one  onm  of  reslBtance.    Its  value  is  purely  arbitrary,  but  fixed. 

The  ohm  is  the  unit  of  resistance  (R),  and  it  is  equal  to  the  resistance  of  a  column  of 
pure  mercury  1  square  millimeter  in  section  and  106  centimeters  long  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  melting  ice.  One  ohm  is  that  resistance  through  which  one  ampere  of  current 
will  flow  at  a  pressure  of  one  volt  of  E.  M.  F. 

The  megohm»l, 000,000  ohms. 

The  ampere  is  the  unit  of  current  strenffth  (C).  Its  value  may  be  defined  as  that 
quantity  of  electricity  which  flows  through  one  ohm  of  resistance  when  impelled  hy 
one  volt  of  E.  M.  F.  One  ampere  of  current  flowing  through  a  bath  will  deposit 
0.017253  grain  of  silver  or  0.005085  grain  of  copper  per  second. 

The  coulomb  is  the  imit  of  quantity  (Q),  and  is  the  quantity  of  electricity  passing 
per  second  when  the  current  is  one  ainpere. 

The  farad  is  the  unit  of  capacity  (K),  and  is  that  capacity  that  will  contain  one 
coulomb  at  a  potential  of  one  volt.  A  condenser  of  one  farad,  capacity,  if  charged  to 
two  volts^  will  contain  two  coulombs;  if  to  100  volts,  100  coulombs,  etc. 

The  microfarad  (mfd)=one<nillionth  of  a  farad. 

The  joule  is  the  imit  of  work  (W).  It  is  the  work  done  or  heat  generated  by  a  watt 
in  a  second.    It  Ib  equal  to  .7373  foot-pound. 

The  watt  is  the  unit  of  electrical  power  (P),  and  is  the  energy  contained  in  a  current 
of  one  ampere  with  an  electro-motive  force  of  one  volt.  746  wattss^one  horsepower. 
A  current  of  10  amperes  and  74.6  volts  will  do  the  work  of  one  horsepower. 

A  horsepower  in  a  steam  engine  or  other  prime  mover  is  550  lbs.  raised  one  foot  per 
second,  or  33,000  lbs.  one  foot  per  minute. 

A  kilowatt  (kw)  equals  1,000  watts.  The  E.  M.  F.  is  distributed  according  to  the 
resistance  of  the  various  parts  of  the  circuit,  except  where  there  is  counter  E.  M.  F. 

Counter  E.  M.  F.  is  like  back  pressure  in  hydraulics.  Thus  to  find  the  available 
E.  M.  F.,  or  the  resulting  current  against  a  resistance  where  there  is  a  counter  E.  M.  F., 
the  counter  E.  M.  F.  must  be  d^ucted.  For  example:  Suppose  a  storage  batterv 
with  a  resistance  of  .02  ohm  and  a  C.  E.  M.  F.  of  15  volts,  and  vou  wish  to  chang  it  with 
a  dynamo  which  gives  an  E.  M.  F.  of  20  volts  at  the  battery  binding  posts.  There  are 
20—15=5  volts  working  through  a  resistance  of  .02  of  an  ohm  with  consequently  a 
current  of  250  amperes.  The  fall  of  potential  is,  however,  virtually  20  volts,  and  not 
5  volts,  and  the  power  is  20X250»5000  watts,  and  not  5X250=1250  watts,  as  might 
perhaps  be  supposed.  It  is  obvious  that  the  C.  E.  M.  F.  has  acted  as  a  true  resistance. 
In  the  above  case  5X250=1250  watts  were  wasted  in  overconiing  th^  resistance  of  the 
storage  battery  and  the  remaining  3750  watts  were  stored  up  in  the  chemical  changes 
which  thev  brought  about  in  the  active  material  of  the  storage  battery. 

Mils.  =s thousandths  of  an  inch,    d^sacircular  mils. 

The  circular  mil.  is  now  genenrally  used  as  the  unit  of  area  when  considering  the 
cross-section  of  electric  conductors,  the  resistance  being  inversely  and  weight  of 
copx>er  dir^tly  proportional  to  the  circular  mils. 
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METRIC  DEMONSTRATION  MATERIAL  FOR  INSTRUCTION  IN 
SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES. 


No.  28a 


280.  Level  tester.  Compoeed  of  2  No.  26C  V  supporte,  2  No.  26B  V  supporto,  1 
No.  21  40  cm.  rod  and  1  No.  338B  micrometer  screw.  Complete,  with- 
out level |7. 50 

280A.  Level  tester,  page  488. 


No.  281. 


No.  285. 


281.  Liter  block.  An  important  adjunct  in  teaching  density,  as  well  as  the 
metric  system.  Tne  block  is  Icxeuled  and  has  a  graduated  £BLce,  BboW' 
ing  100  square  centimeters  on  a  side.  It  is  dissectible  to  1-10,  1-100, 
and  1-1000  of  its  volimie,  each  piece  being  weighted  to  the  specific 

pavity  of  water.    (See  also  No.  285.  liter  case) 2.75 

283.  LUer  bldcky  plain,  neither  loaded  nor  aissected 65 

285.  Liter  case,  to  be  used  in  connection  with  No.  281  liter  block.  It  is  made 
of  cast  aluminum,  one  side  heips  of  fflass  with  etched  graduation  in 
millimeters.  This  case  is  especially  adapted  for  specific  gravity  work 
and  measuring  irregular  solids.  It  is  the  counterpart  of  the  Uter 
block  in  hollow  form.  The  glass  face  allows  a  full  inspection  of  the  con- 
tents, the  stopcock  which  is  attached  permits  of  a  nicer  adjustment  and 
measurement  than  is  possible  in  conmion  capacity  measures,  and  the 
graduations  indicate  exact  amounts.  If  this  case  is  put  on  a  balance 
and  its  weight  exactly  balanced,  the  addition  of  water  shows  an  increase 
of  10  grams  of  water  for  every  millimeter  of  scale  division,  which  is  equal 
to  a  centiliter  or  10  c.  c.  of  water.  Any  small  solid,  of  however  irregular 
shape^  may  be  measured  in  this  case  and  its  specific  gravity  taken  with 
ammimum  of  trouble • 3.00 
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SHIPPING  DATA  GIVEN  COMPLETE  IN  BOTH  METRIC  AND 
CUSTOMARY  MEASURES. 


Ca 

teloU, 

weighUj  and  dimeTitioni, 

Cnttomaiy. 

Hettioi 

LMNo. 

OrosB 
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Qroes 

Net 
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loto. 

proxi- 

proxi- 

proxi- 

proxi- 
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mate. 

mate. 

mate. 
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Dw. 
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Lh9, 

Inches. 
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282 

236 

25   xl8}xl2} 

128 

107 

64  X  47  X  32 
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METRIC  EQUIVALENTS  SHOWN  IN  A  CATALOGUE. 


Ttible  o/dedmal  equxvaUnti  o/miUimeten  andfractiont  ofmUliirMters. 
j^^  mm.— .0003937  inch. 


Mm.  inches. 

Mm.  inches. 

Mm.  inches. 

t^».  00079 

f*=.  02047 
=.02126 

2-  .07874 

A-.  00157 

. 

3-  .  11811 

A=.  00236 

=.02205 

4-  .15748 

A-.  00315 

, 

=.02283 

5-  .  19685 

A=.  00394 

. 

=.02362 

6-  .23622 

A=.  00472 

, 

=.02441 

7-  .27559 

A=».  00551 

. 

-.02520 

8-  .31496 

A-.  00030 

. 

=.02598 

9-  .35433 

A=.  00709 

. 

=.  02677 

10-  .39370 

U=.  00787 

=.02756 

11-  .43307 

U».  00866 

=.02835 

12-  .47244 

=,00945 

—.02913 

13-  .51181 

14=.  01024 

-.02992 

14-  .55118 

4J=.  01102 

=.03071 

15-  .59055 

i  =.01181 

-.03150 

16-  .62992 

4-  =.  01260 

=.03228 

17-  .66929 

-.01339 

-.03307 

18-  .70866 

J  =.01417 

. 

-.03386 

19-  .74803 

|i=.  01496 

—.03466 

20-  .  78740 

|=.  01676 

. 

-.03543 

21-  .82677 

|i=.  01654 

. 

—.03622 

22-  .  86614 

f  :=.  01732 

; 

-.03701 

23=  .90551 

f— .01811 

; 

—.03780 

24-  .94488 

4=.  01890 

; 

-.03858 

25-  .98425 

|j=.  01969 

1-.  03937 

26-1.06362 

10     mm.— 1  centimeter—  0. 3937  inches. 
10     cm.  -1  decimeter  -  3. 937       " 
10     dm.  =1  meter         =39. 37         " 
25. 4  mm.=l  English  inch. 
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SAMPLE  PAGE  FROM  UNITED  STATES  TOOL  CATALOGUE. 
SHOWING  TRANSLATION  TABLES  TO  FACILITATE  USE  OF 
METRIC  SYSTEM. 


FoliMt  offraeliondl  tiza  expresttd  in  mOUnutert. 


Fum)- 
tional 

8iM9. 

lilMAl. 

2iiidL 

Sinch. 

4fm4i. 

5inQll. 

6infllL 

26.4 

50.8 

76.2 

101.6 

127. 

152.4 

1 

0.40 

aro 

1.10 
1.60 

26.80 
26.10 
26.60 
26.00 

61.20 
61.50 
51.00 
52.80 

76.60 
76.00 
77.30 
77.70 

102. 
102.30 
102.70 
108.10 

127.39 
127.70 
128.19 
128.50 

162.79 
163.10 
153.60 
163.96 

1 

1.06 
2.88 
2.77 
8.17 

27.88 
27.78 
28.17 
28.67 

62.78 
68.18 
68.58 
53.07 

78.18 
78.58 
78.08 
70.37 

108.58 
103.96 
104.37 
104.77 

128.08 
120.38 
129.78 
130.17 

154.38 
154.78 
166.18 
155.57 

1 

8.57 
3.07 
4.87 
4.76 

28.07 
20.87 
20.76 
80.16 

54.37 
54.77 
65.16 
66.66 

70.77 
80.17 
80.56 
80.06 

106.17 
106.67 
106.96 
106.36 

130.57 
130.07 
131.36 
131.76 

156.07 
166.37 
166.76 
167.16 

1 

5.16 
6.56 
6.05 
6.36 

80.66 
80.06 
81.86 
31.76 

55.06 
56.86 
56.76 
57.16 

81.86 
81.75 
82.15 
82.66 

106.76 
107.16 
107.56 
107.96 

132.16 
182.56 
182.06 
133.35 

167.66 
167.95 
158.35 
158.75 

1 

6.75 
7.14 
7.64 
7.04 

32.15 
32.64 
32.04 
83.34 

57.56 
67.04 
68.84 
58.74 

82.05 
83.34 
83.74 
84.14 

106.84 
106.74 
100.14 
100.64 

183.74 
134.14 
134.64 
134.04 

169.14 
159.64 
159.04 
160.33 

1 

8.83 
8.78 
0.13 
0.62 

83.78 
34.13 
84.63 
84.02 

50.18 
60.63 
50.03 
60.82 

84.53 
84.93 
85.33 
86.72 

100.03 
110.33 
110.73 
111.12 

136.33 
186.73 
136.13 
136.62 

160.78 
161.13 
161.63 
161.02 

0.02 
10.32 
10.72 
11.  U 

36.32 
86.72 
86.11 
36.61 

60.72 
61.12 
61.61 
61.01 

86.12 
86.52 
86.01 
87.31 

111.62 
111.02 
112.31 
112.71 

136.02 
137.32 
137.71 
138.11 

162.32 
162.72 
163.11 
163.51 

8 

11.61 
11.01 
12.3 
12.7 

36.01 
87.81 
87.7 
38.1 

62.31 
62.71 
63.1 
63.6 

87.71 
88.1 
88.5 
88.0 

113.11 
113.6 
113.0 
114.3 

138.61 
138.0 
139.3 
139.7 

163.01 
164.3 
164.7 
166.1 

13.10 
18.40 
18.80 
14.20 

38.40 
88.80 
30.20 
30.60 

63.00 
64.20 
64.60 
66.00 

80.3 
89.60 
90.00 
00.40 

114.60 
116.00 
115.40 
115.89 

140.09 
140.40 
140.89 
141.29 

165.40 
166.80 
166.20 
166.68 

V 

14.66 
16.06 
16.48 
16.87 

40.06 
40.48 
40.88 
41.27 

66.48 
66.88 
66.28 
66.67 

00.88 
01.28 
01.68 
02.07 

116.28 
116.68 
117.08 
117.47 

141.68 
142.06 
1^.48 
142.87 

167.06 
167.48 
167.88 
168.27 

16.27 
16.67 
17.07 
17.46 

41.67 
42.07 
42.46 
42.86 

67.07 
67.47 
67.86 
68.26 

02.47 
02.  S7 
98.26 
93.06 

117.87 
118.27 
118.66 
110.06 

143.27 
143.67 
144.06 
144.46 

168.67 
160.07  . 
160.46 
100.86 

8 

* 

17.86 
18.26 
18.66 
10.06 

43.26 
43.66 
44.06 
44.46 

68.66 
60.06 
60.46 
60.86 

94.06 

-04.46 

04.86 

06.25 

110.46 
110.86 
120.26 
120.65 

144.86 
146.26 
146.66 
146.06 

170.26 
170.66 
171.06 
171.46 

'  1 

• 

10.46 
10.84 
20.24 
^.64 

44.86 
46.24 
46.64 
46.04 

70.26 
70.64 
71.04 
71.44 

06.66 
96.04 
96.44 
96.84 

121.04 
121.44 
121.84 
122.24 

146.44 
146.84 
147.21 
147.63 

'   m.84 
172.24 
172.64 
178  08 

f 

21.03 
21.48 
2L83 
22.22 

46.43 
46.88 
47.23 
47.62 

n.83 
72.23 
72.63 
73.02 

07.23 
07.03 
06.03 
96.42 

122.63 
123.08 
123.43 
123.82 

148.03 
149.43 
148.83 
140.22 

173.43 
173.88 
174.22 
174.62 

22.62 
28.08 
28.42 
23.81 

48.02 
48.^ 
48.81 
40.21 

73.42 
73.82 
74.21 
74.01 

96.82 
90.22 
99.61 
100.01 

124.22 
124.62 
125.01 
125.41 

140.62 
150.02 
150.41 
150.81 

175.02 
175.42 
175.81 
176.21 

s 

24.21 
24.61 
25. 

40.61 
60.01 
6a4 

76.01 
76.4 
76.8 

100.41 
100.8 
101.2 

126.81 
126.2 
126.0 

161.21 
161.6 
162. 

176.61 

177. 

177.4 

1  miUlmeter—  .03937  inch. 
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DRILL-GAUGE  TABLES  SHOWING  COMBINED  METRIC  AND 

INCH  SIZES. 

[From  a  nuumtiaotarer's  oatalogae.] 
Note  the  sequence  from  sDiall  to  large. 


Table  of  decimal  equivalent  for  millimeter ,  drill  gauge  and  fractional  sizes. 


Drill. 

Equfva- 
lent. 

DrlU. 

Eqaivar 
lent. 

DrUl. 

Equiva- 
lent. 

DriU. 

Bqulvap 
lent. 

K 

.28100 

ao^mm 

.80709 

IH 

1.46870 

55  mm 

2.16535 

A 

.28120 

H 

.81250 

37inmi 

1.47638 

18 

2.17180 

L 

.29000 

21  mm 

.82677 

IH 

1.48430 

2.18750 

1£ 

.29500 

H 

.82810 

38  mm 

1.49606 

2H 

2.20310 

7imiii 

.29528 

H 

.84370 

Ih 

1.50000 

56  mm 

2.20472 

« 

.29680 

21imm 

.84646 

IH 

1.51560 

2A 

2.21870 

N 

.30200 

H 

.85930 

384mjn 

1.51576 

an 

2.23480 

A 

.31250 

22  mm 

.86614 

IH 

1.53120 

57  mm 

2.24409 

8  mm 

.31496 

1 

.87500 

39  mm 

1.53543 

ai 

2.25000 

O 

.31600 

22|mm 

.88583 

IH 

1.54080 

^ 

2.26560 

P 

.32300 

H 

.89060 

39imm 

1.55512 

2.28120 

li 

.32810 

23  mm 

.90551 

lA 

1.56250 

58  mm 

2.28346 

Q 

.33200 

8 

.90620 

40  mm 

1.67480 

58 

2.29680 

84mm 

.33465 

.92180 

i8 

1.67810 

2.31250 

^R 

.33900 

23}mm 

.92520 

1.59370 

69  TDJXL 

2.32283 

H 

.34370 

H 

.93750 

404mm 

1.59449 

2H 

2.32810 

s 

.34800 

24  miXL 

.94488 

IH 

1.60930 

244 

2.34370 

9  mm 

.85433 

u 

.95310 

41  mm 

1.61417 

2H 

2.35030 

T 

.35800 

24|mm 

.96457 

1| 

1.62500 

60  mm 

2.36220 

u 

.35930 

'     u 

.96870 

414mm 

31 

2.37500 

u 

.36800 

25  Tnni 

.98425 

IH 

1.64060 

3H 

2.39060 

9|mm 

.37402 

11 

.98430 

42  mm 

1.65364 
1.65620 

61  mm 

2.40157 

■        1 

.37600 

1 

1.00000 

IH 

m 

2.40620 

V 

.37700 

25^mm 

1.00394 

IH 

1. 67180 

^ 

2.42180 

w 

.38600 

lA 

1.01560 

424mm 

1.67323 

2.43790 

u 

.39060 

26  mm 

1.02362 

IH 

1.68750 

62  mm 

2.44094 

10  mm 

.39370 

lA 

1.03112 

43  mm 

1.69291 

18 

2.45310 

X 

39700 

26|mm 

1.04331 

IH 

1. 70310 

2.46870 

Y 

.40400 

lA 

1.04680 

43imm 

1.71260 

63  mm 

2.48031 

H 

.40620 

liV 

1.06250 

IH 

1.71870 

W 

2.48480 

z 

.41300 

27  mm 

1.06299 

44  mm 

1.73228 

2.50000 

IMmm 

.41339 

lA 

1.07810 

W 

1.73430 

2H 

2.51560 

« 

.42180 

274mm 

1.08268 

1.75000 

64  mm 

2.61968 

11  mm 

.43307 

lA 

1.09370 

44imm 

1.75197 

m 

2H. 

2.53120 

A 

.43750 

28  mm 

1. 10236 

IH 

1.76560 

2.54680 

lUnun 

.45276 

lA 

1.10930 

45  mm 

1.77166 

66  mm 

2.55005 

8 

12  mm 

.45310 

28}mm 

1. 12205 

IH 

1.78120 

2A 

2.56290 

.46870 
.47244 

iJ. 

1.12500 
1.14060 

45}mm 

IH 

1. 79134 
1.79680 

^ 

2.57810 
2.69370 

H 

.48430 

29  mm 

1. 14173 

46  mm 

1.81102 

66  mm 

2.59842 

12imm 

.49213 

lA 

1.15620 

IH 

1.81250 

r 

2.60930 

i 

.50000 

29}mm 

1. 16142 

IH 

1.82810 

2.62500 

13  mm 

.51181 

IH 

1.17180 

464mm 

1.83072 

67  mm 

2.63779 

n 

.51560 

30  mm 

1.18110 

IH 

1.84370 

i 

2.64060 

.53120 

lA 

1.18750 

47  mm 

1.85039 

2.65620 

18|mm 

.53150 

30|mm 

1.20079 

IH 

1.85930 

3H 

2.67180 

« 

.54680 

IH 

1.20310 

474mm 

1.87008 

68  mm 

2.67716 

14  mm 

.55118 

lA 

1.21870 

u 

1.87500 

m 

2.68760 

A 

.56250 

31mm 

1.22047 

48  mm 

1.88976 

2H 

2.70310 

14imm 

.57087 

IH 

1.23430 

IH 

1.89060 

69  mm 

2.71653 

« 

.57810 

31imm 

1.24016 

IH 

1.90620 

m 

2.71870 

.59055 

u 

1.25000 

48imm 

1.90945 

r 

2.73430 

H 

.59370 

32  mm 

1.25984 

IH 

1.92180 

2.75000 

« 

.60930 

14S 

1.26560 

49  mm  - 

1.92913 

70  mm 

2.75500 

IS^mm 

.81024 

32imm 

1.27953 

IH 

1.93750 

3H 

2.76560 

1 

.6250(r 

lA 

1.28120 

49imm 

1.94882 

2H 

2.78120 

.62992 

IH 

1.29680 

IH 

1.95310 

71  mm 

2.79527 

«• 

.64060 

33  mm 

1.29921 

50  mm 

1.96860 

i 

2.79680 

164mm 

.64961 

lA 

1.31250 

IH 

1.96870 

2.81260 

H 

.65620 

33imm 

1.31890 

IH 

1.98430 

2H 

2.82810 

17  mm 

.66929 

IH 

1.32810 

60imm 

1.98819 

72  mm 

2.83464 

8 

.67180 

34  mm 

1.33858 

2 

2.00000 

^ 

2.84370 

.68750 

IH 

1.34370 

51  mm 

2.00787 

3.85030 

17|mm 

.68898 

34imm 

1.35827 

2.01560 

73  mm 

2.87401 

n 

.7031i0 

}|* 

1.35930 

2ff 

2.03120 

2i 

2.87500 

18  mm 

.70866 

1.37500 

^n 

2.04680 

2H 

2.89060 

u 

.71870 

35  mm 

1.37795 

52  mm 

2.04724 

2H 

2.90620 

18}mm 

.72835 

IH 

1.39060 

^ 

2.06260 

74  mm 

2.91338 

« 

.73430 

35imm 

1.39764 

2.07810 

1 

2.92180 

.74803 

IH 

1.40620 

53  mm 

2.08661 

2.937S0 

f 

.75000 

36  mm 

1.41732 

A  09370 

75  mm 

2.95275 

H 

.76560 

IH 

1.42180 

2^ 

2.10930 

^4 

2.95310 

19}mm 

.76772 

364mm 

1.43701 

2.12500 

3J 

2.96870 

H 

.78120 

lA 

1.43760 

2.12598 

2.98430 

.78740 

IH 

1.45310 

2A 

2.14060 

76  mm 

2.99212 

« 

.79680 

37  mm 

1.45669 

2A 

2.15620 

3 

8.00000 

32 
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EXAMPLE  OF  REGISTERING  BEAM  OF  A  TRACK  SCALE  FOR 
WEIGHING  CARS,  ANNOUNCING  ADAPTABILITY  TO  METRIC 
WEIGHINGS. 

TYPE  BEGISTERING  BEAMS. 


BEOISTEBINO  MECHANISM. 


The  above  '* phantom  "  half  tone  illustrates  the  internal  mechanism  of  the  poise  of 
our  type  reg^isterin^  beam.  This  mechanism  is  simple,  strong,  and  durable,  and  is 
easily  adjusted  to  give  any  desired  pressure  upon  the  ticket. 

Our  tyi)e  registering  beams  can  be  adapted  to  the  English  system  of  tons,  cwts., 
quarters,  and  pounds;  also  to  the  metric  and  Ruaaian  standards. 
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METRIC  RULES. 


I 

[Note  varied  equipment  of  metric  rules  available.] 

[From  a  Chicago  oatalogoe.) 

S16.     Standard  meter  scale.    See  Catalog  K  for  description duty  free. .  $50. 00 

816 A .  Standard  rneter  scale.    See  Catalog  K  for  description duty  free . .    77. 50 

316B.  Standard  meter  scale.    See  Catalog  K  for  description duty  free. .    87. 50 

317.     Meter  stick  (school  meter),  of  maple,  2  cm.  square.    One  siur^e  is 
>  plain  and  shows  the  length  of  the  simple  meter;  the  second  face  is 
graduated  in  tenths  of  meters,  or  decimeters;  the  third  face  is  grad- 
t  uated  in  htmdredths  of  meters,  or  centimeters;  and  the  fourth  face 
is  graduated  in  thousandths  of  meters,  or  millimeters.    The  last 
named  face  gives  divisions  also  in  decimeters  and  centimeters.    This 
piece  is  vahiable  in  teaching  students  the  metric  system  of  lengths. .        .  75 
818.     Meter  sticky  of  boxwood.    A  high-grade  stick  graduated  in  millimeters..      .  55 
318A..  Meter  sticky  of  boxwood.    Same  as  No.  318,  but  graduated  in  milli- 
meters and  inches 67 


:tlCX1WMHBn(WMKMKKKXIKIMWt|XKX3EEl|tKKKKKJCXKtK^^ 


No.  319. 

819.     Meter  stick,  of  maple.    One  side  is  craduated  in  decimeters,  centime- 
ters, and  millimeters;  theother  siofe  in  inches  and  eighths 28 

821.     if^ft^  «^idb,  same  as  No.  319,  but  ends  tipped  with  brass 35 

322.  Meter  stick,  same  as  No.  321,  but  two  meters  long,  brass  tipped L  35 

323.  Meter  scale,  of  paper,  graduated  in  millimeters.    For  use  vertioilly; 

zero  at  the  top.  «^ 

Each 07       Perdozen 00     f 

828A.  Meter  scale,  same  as  No.  323,  but  with  zero  at  the  bottom. 

Each 07       Perdozen 00 


rap 


dp  11  UH     't 


No.  326. 


No.  327. 


325.  Metric  rule,  of  maple,  12  inches  long.  Graduated  on  one  ed^e  in  milli- 
meters and  on  the  other  in  16ths  of  inches.  Double  bevel  with 
protractor  on  back. 

Each 04       Perdozen 40 

826.     Metric  nUe,  of  white  celluloid,  6  inches  long.    One  edge  graduated  in 
mm.,  other  odge  in  eighths  of  inches.    May  easily  be  carried  in  vest 
pocket 
Each 05       PerlOO 4.50 
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327. 


328. 


Per  100. 


Metric  rule,  of  boxwood,  12  inchee  long.  One  edge  beveled  and  accu- 
rately mduated  in  millimeten,  the  other  side  of  ruler  graduated  in 
16thB  <H  inches. 

Each 08       Perdosen 

Metric  ruU^  on  heavy  bond  i>aper,  3.5  z  23.5  cm.,  graduated  for  20  cm. 
along  one  edge  in  mm.  divisions. 

Perdozen 10 

319A  and  321A.  Half  meter  tticks,  page  489. 
329.  if€(ricmea«ur€,  boxwood,  grad- 
uated in  millimeteiB  on  one 
side  and  16ths  of  inches  on 
the  other.  Four  fold,  solid 
brass  joints,  with  brass 
caliper  extension  for  meas- 
uring diameters  up  to  2} 
inches  or  70  mm.    Made  to 

cany  in  the  pocket 50 

For  other  rulesi  see  page  44. 

N0.329L 
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NOTE   FULL-LINE   METRIC   MEASURING   RULES,   SHOWING 
SAME  PRICES  FOR  SIMILAR  SIZES  IN  THE  TWO  SYSTEMS. 


ICACHINE  DIVIDED  STEEL  RULES. 


FLBZIBLI. 

T1MS8  rnlfls  are  made  of  the  finest  quellty  spring  tempered  steel,  vefT  thin  and  flexible.  From  1  to  12 
Inches  they  arej  Inch  wide,  and  will  easily  oomorm  to  a  2-lnoh  drole.  Kales  from  18  to36lnQheiare|  indi 
wldeand  a  trifle  heaviv.  Ocaduated  one  side  only. 

No.2110-Flexib]e,No.  10  graduations,  32nd8  and  64ths. 
No.  2111—      *<         <*   11  **  04th8andl00ths. 

No.  2112-      **         "    12  «  SOthsandlOOths. 

Prteet  of  flexible  Ueel  mZet. 

Noa.  2110,2111,2112. 

Lengths 8ln.      4in.      6in.      Oin.     12ln.    181n.    24!n.    881n. 

Wt.perdoc 2oe.      Sot.      4os.      7os.      8oz.     Ulbs.  2}lb8.    Slbs. 

Prloeperdoe 94.20      5.40       7.80      12.00     16.00     2i.00     80.00     ttUtt 

NAEBOW. 

Approximate  tblokness,  l-20inoh. 


^Inoh  wide,  spring  tempered,  graduated  one  edse  of  each  side. 
No.  2310— No.  10  graduations,  82nds  and  Mths. 
No.  2311— «   11  **  64th8andl00ths. 

No.  2312- "   12  "  fiOthsandlOOths. 

Prices  of  narrow  tUd  rutee. 

Nos.  2310, 2311, 2312. 

I<ength8 4 in.  Oln. 

Wt.perdos Sox.  4of. 

Prloeperdot $5.40  7.80 

METRIC  AND  ENGLISH— TEMPERED. 

*  Approximate  thloknees,  1-20  inch. 


•in.       Uln. 
60S.       10  oa. 

12.80      wn 


64'           i 
100 

1 

,  1  _  '   I'lty^li^; 

so 

llllllllMl!!il!l!ll!llllllll!!l!i!;!'.:: 

II       I    1 

TVinpered 

Mil    M 

i!!i';i|! 

3 

M     III 

II     lil(     : 
1           10 

1  1  1  i  1  ! 

No.  8227— Ifarked  one  side,  upper  edge,  millimeters:  lower  edee,  half  millimeters.   Other  side,  nppar 
edge,  lOths,  32nds,  ana  04ths  inohes;  lower  edge,  lOths,  20ths,  50ths,  and  lOOths  inches. 

tSS«&.^'!!':.'!!^::  I    i    i    I    t     i     «^    Jl    iJ    a    il 

Wt.perdot 2os.  Sot.  4ot.  7oi.  ISot.  Ulbs.  21b8.  441b8.  Olbs.  ftlbs.  ISIba. 

PrioeperdoK $L80  8.00    4.20    5.40     7J0     12.00     15.00    MiX)    80^    60.00    SUOO 

Packed  on»half  doaen  in  a  box. 
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METRIC  SYSTEM  IN  EXPORT  TRADE.  37 

MACHINE  DIVIDED  STEEL  RULES. 

MBTBIC  GRADUATIONS— TEMPEKED. 

Approximate  thldmess,  1  mm.  ' 


2^3     4     5     6      7      8      9 


mmm 

No.  2200  M— Marked  both  sides,  thiee  edges  in  millimeters,  one  edge  in  ^  millimeters. 

Approximate  width,  mm 13             13  19            26            32            32            32 

Lengths 5cm.  lOcm.  20cm.  30cm.  40om.  50cm.  Im. 

Wt.perdoz 3ob.  7oz.  Ulbs.  21bs.  3Ubs.  51bs.  lOlbs. 

Prioeperdos $3.00         5.40  10.20  15.00  19.80  24.00  84.00 

HALT  FLEXIBLE. 

Approximate  thiclmess,  i  mm. 

These  rules  are  made  of  finest  qualltv  spring  tempered  steel.  They  are  the  same  widths  as  the  regular 
tempered  rules  and  about  one-half  the  thiclmess,  but  heavier  than  the  flexible  rules. 

No.  2600  M— Marked  both  sides,  three  edges  in  millimeters,  one  edge  in  i  miUimeters. 

Lengths 5cm.       10cm.      20cm.      30cm. 

Wt.perdoc 3oi.         5oz.         9oz.         17ot. 

Prioeperdos 13.00         5.40         10.20         15.00 

FLEXIBLE. 

These  rules  are  made  of  the  finest  quality  spring-tempered  steel,  very  thin  and  flexible.  Rules  from  5 
cm.  to  30  om.  are  approximately  12  mm.  wide;  rules  from  40  cm.  to  1  m.  are  approximately  19  mm.  wide, 
and  a  trifle  heavier. 

No.  2100  M— Marked  one  side  only,  upper  edge  millimeters,  lower  edge  )  millimeters. 

Lengths 5cm.       10cm.       20cm.       30cm.       40cm.       50cli.       1  m. 

Wt.perdot 2os.         3oc.  Z6z.  80s.        IHbs.        21b8.      3Ub6. 

Prioeperdos $3.00         5.40  10.20  15.00         19.80         24.00       84.00 


NABBOW. 

Approximate  thickness,  1  mm. 

No.  2300— Approximately  5  mm.  wide,  spring  tempered,  graduated  one  edge  of  one  side  in  millimeters, 
one  edge  of  other  side  in  )  millimeters. 

Lengths 10cm.      20cm.      SOcm. 

Wt.perdoB 3os.         60s.       lOos. 

Prioeperdos $5.40        lOJO        15.00 

Packed  one-half  dosen  in  a  box. 
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METRIC  MEASURES  AND  MATERIALS. 

(Sample  page  from  a  Chloago  catalogue.) 


No.  291.  No.  280.  No.  295. 

289.     IMer  measure,  polished  braas,  standard  form,  one  liter  piece  only fO.  50 

291 .     Liter  measurey  polished  brass,  standaid  form,  two  liter  piece  only 55 

293.     Liter  measures,  brass,  outer  measure  polished,  standard  form,  one  liter 

to  one  centiliter,  7  pieces 1. 80 

295.     Liter  measwres,  brass,  outer  measure  polished,  standard  form,  two  liter 

to  one  centiliter,  8  pieces 2.35 

Note. — ''Standard  form  "  is  that  in  which  the  diameter  equals  half  the 
height. 


303. 
304. 


No.  303. 

Mallet,  poimd,  wood;  3-inch  &ce. 
Jfa22e^  rawhide;  5oz 


No.  804. 


.22 
,70 


No.  305.  No.  308. 

305.  Jtfea«4rc«,  Zigiiicf,  of  tin,  1  gallon  to  1^  pint,  5  pieces 1.00 

306.  Measures,  dryj  of  wood,  iron  bound,  Jpbudiel  to  1  quart,  5  pieces 1.  50 

307.  Measuring  microscope.    See  Catalog  K  for  description net. .     10. 00 

309.  Measuring  microscope*    See  Catalog  K  for  description net..  25.00 

310.  Microscope  support.    See  Catalog  K  for  description net . .  6.  75 

311.  Vernier  microscope.    See  Catalog  K  for  description duty  free. .  32,  50 

312.  Caihetometer.    See  Catalog  K  for  description dutyfree..  55.00 

313.  Cathetometer,    See  Catalog  K  for  description dutyfree..  117.50 

For  Wilson  Cathetometers,  see  Catalog  K. 

314.  Measuring  disc,  of  brass,  as  used  in  **Millikan  and  Gale''  Experiment 

1,  for  tne  determination  of      .    Diameter,  7.5  cm U 

314A.  Measuring  disc.    Diameter,  12.5  cm.    Of  heavy  brass,  accurately  turned 

and  finely  finished 67 

1590A.  Measuring  cup,  as  used  in  '*Millikan  and  Gale  '*  Experiment  2,  for  the 

determination  of  volume.    See  page  128 40 

315.  Metric  chart.    Excellent  for  comparison  of  English  and  metric  systems 

of  weights  and  measures.    Mounted  on  cloth  with  roller 2.00 
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NOTE  THAT  TAPES  MABEED  IN  METRIC  MEASUBE  ARE  SAME 
PRICE  AS  THOSE  MARKED  IN  FEET  AND  INCHES. 

[From  a  catalogue  of  rule  and  tape  xnanafBcturers.] 


"RIVAL  JUNIOR"  STEEL  MEASURING  TAPES. 


t    ll^)>>.i.tgi.i: 


NIOKBL  FLATBb  STEEL  OASES,  FLUSH  FOLDIKQ  HANDLE. 

With  one-qtwrter  inch  tapes. 


Marked  feet  and 

12th8  (inches  and 

sixteenths). 


Marked  ftet, 
10th  and  lOOths 

of  feet,  for 
surveyor's  use. 


Length. 


I>iameterofcase. 


Perdosen. 


No.  1240 
"  1241 
"  1243 
"  1244 
"  1245 
"     1246 


No.  1240  D 
"  1241  D 
*'  1243  D 
"  1244  D 
"  1245  D 
"    1246  D 


25  ft. 
33  " 
50  " 
66  " 
75  '* 
100  " 


2iiii. 

2| : 

3 
3 


3}  ' 
3f  ' 


130.00 
33.00 
36.00 
42.00 
48.00 

60.  do 


Tapes  marked  metric  measure,  one  side  only,  at  same  price. 

Tapes  marked  feet  one  side,  metric  measure  on  the  other,  add  2  cents  per  foot  to  list 
price. 

Tapes  marked  feet  and  12ths  one  side,  feet  and  lOths  on  the  other,  add  2  cents  per 
foot  to  Ust  price. 

The  '^  Rival  Junior  "  is  designed  to  meet  the  demand  for  a  light  serviceable  tape  at  a 
moderate  price.  It  is  made  on  the  same  general  lines  as  our  well  known  "Rival," 
but  is  not  much  over  half  its  size  and  weight.  The  25  ft.  weighs  but  3^  ounces;  50  ft., 
5i  ounces  complete,  and  other  sizes  in  proportion. 

Durability  has  not,  however,  been  sacrificed  in  obtaining  the  above  notoworthv 
features,  as  the  tapes  are  constructed  in  such  a  manner  that  with  proper  care  they  will 
last  as  long  as  any  ordinary  steel  tape.  In  workmanship  they  present  an  elegant  and 
finished  appearance. 

Accuracy  guaranteed. 

Prices  on ^* Rival  Junior"  tapes  only,  without  cases,  same  as  "Reliable  Junior" 
at  bottom  of  page  5. 
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NOTE  CATALOGUE  QUOTES  SAME  PRICES  FOR  METRIC  AS 
FOR  CUSTOMARY  MEASURING  TAPES. 


"RIVAL  *»  STEEL  MEASURING  TAPES. 
[Tnd^-mark  regtotand.! 


NICKEL  PLATED  STEEL  OASES,  FLUSH  HANDLE,   MARKED  ONE  SIDE  ONLY  IN  TENTHS  OB 

TWELFTHS. 


• 

With  three-eighth  inch  tapes. 

Marked 

feet  and  12ths 

(JDciiea  and  eighths). 

Marked  feet. 
lOths  and  lOOths 

of  feet. for 
surveyors  use. 

Length. 

Diameter  of  case. 

Perdosen. 

No.  240 
"     241 
"    243 
"    244 
"    245 
"    246 

No.  240  D 
"    241 D 
"    243  D 
"    244D 
"    245  D 
*'    246  D 

25  ft. 
33  " 
50  " 
66  " 
75  " 
100  " 

2iin. 
2i  " 
3}  " 
3}  " 
3i  " 
4}  " 

^.00 
36.00 
40.80 
5L00 
54.00 
6d.00 

Marked  feet  one  side,  metric  measure  other  side,  add  2  cents  per  foot  to  list  price. 

MASKED  IN  METERS  AND  CENTIMETERS. 

One  side  only.    MiUimeteis  the  first  10  centimeters. 

No 241  M  243M  244M  246M  246M 

Length,  meters 10  15  20  25  30 

Price  per  dozen $36.00  940.80  $54.00  $61.20  $69.00 

Packed  one-half  dozen  in  a  box. 

Prices  on  ''Rival"  tapes  only,  without  cases,  same  as  "Challenge"  at  bottom  of 
page?. 
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METRIC  SIZES  (WITH  INCH  EQTOVALENTS)  GIVEN  FOR 
METmC  WIRE  GAUGES. 

[Note  comparison  with  other  gangee.] 


Compariion  of  gauges,  thawing  gauge  number  and  eq;uxvdlent  m  deeimak. 


No.  Of 

KBOgB. 

Am. 
8.4W. 

Co.  or 
W.&M. 

gauge. 

Brown  & 

Sharpe. 

Blrmlng- 

ham  or 

Stubs. 

(Iron 

gauge.) 

British 
Imperial 
or  new 

Marohl^ 
1884. 

>iid 

iUg( 

1 

?°    Paris  gauge.    * 
*•               8. 

4 

(usl 
wilt 
fug 
Am 

to.e 

0 

•   No.  of 
If. 

ami- 

/lUftM. 

Inihet. 

IndUM. 

Inches,      h 

ukt 

9.      Jntket, 

tnetert,      /1 

Mhe 

«. 

8-0 

... 

....     • 

oos 

3     M) 

7-0 

.'406' 



.5666 

... 

.... 

006 

7     7-0 

(M> 

.4615 

.5800 

.4640 

... 

....     • 

008 

5     6-0 

6-0 

.4306 

.5165 

.5666 

.4320 

... 

.... 

010 

0     5-0 

4-0 

.8038 

.4600 

.4540 

.4000 

454< 

h         '.'.V. 

....     . 

Oil 

0     4-0 

W> 

.8036 

.4096 

.4250 

.3720 

42a 

\) 

....     • 

013 

0    a-0 

9-0 

.8310 

.3648 

.3800 

.3480 

380 

() 

....    • 

013 

3     3-0 

0 

.8066 

.8360 

.3400 

.3240 

340 

5 

OU 

4      0 

P 

... 

.019 

*.'5d 

P 

.'3880 

.'2883 

.3666 

.8000 

300 

0     .023 

.60 

015 

6      1 

.3635 

.2576 

.2840 

.2760 

2841 

0     .027 

.70 

016 

6      3 

.3487 

.2394 

.2590 

.2520 

250 

0     .081 

.80 

017 

8      8 

.3258 

.3048 

.3380 

.2320 

238 

D     .035 

.90 

018 

8      4 

.2070 

.1819 

.3300 

.2120 

220 

9     .039 

1.00 

020 

2      5 

.1090 

.1620 

.3080 

.1920 

203( 

D     .043 

1.10 

021 

6      6 

.1770 

.1443 

.1800 

.1700 

180 

0     .047 

1.20 

023 

0      7 

.1630 

.1285 

.1650 

.1600 

165 

0     .051 

1.30 

024 

3      8 

.1488 

.1144 

.1480 

.1440 

148 

a     .055 

1.40 

035 

6      9 

10 

.1350 

.1019 

.1340 

.1260 

134< 

0     .069 

1.50 

027 

0    to 

11 

.1305 

.0907 

.1200 

.1160 

120 

0          .063 

1.60 

028 

4      11 

13 

.1055 

.0608 

.1000 

.1040 

108 

0     .071 

1.80 

029 

6      13 

13 

.0015 

.0720 

.0950 

.0820 

095 

0     .078 

3.00 

031 

4      13 

14 

.0600 

.0641 

.0630 

.0600 

083 

0     .087 

3.30 

033 

6      14 

15 

.0730 

.0571 

.0730 

.0720 

073 

0     .095 

3.40 

034 

5      15 

16 

.0625 

.0506 

.0650 

.0640 

065 

0     .106 

3.70 

036 

0      16 

17 

.0540 

.0453 

.0580 

.0560 

058 

0     .118 

3.00 

037 

7      17 

18 

.0475 

'  .0403 

.0400 

.0480 

040 

0     .134 

3.40 

039 

5      18 

19 

.0410 

.0359 

.0430 

.0400 

040 

0     .154 

3.90 

041 

4      19 

20 

.0348 

.0350 

.0360 

035 

0     .173 

4.40 

043 

4      20 

31 

.0817 

.0285 

.0320 

.0320 

031 

5     .193 

4.90 

046 

0      21 

23 

.0286 

.0258 

.0280 

.0280 

029 

5     .213 

5.40 

048 

3      22 

33 

.0258 

.0226 

.0250 

.0240 

027 

0     .232 

5.90 

051 

5      23 

34 

.0330 

.0201 

.0220 

.0220 

025 

0     .252 

6.40 

055 

0      24 

35 

.0304 

.0179 

.0200 

.0200 

023 

0     .276 

7.00 

aw 

6      26 

36 

.0181 

.0150 

.0180 

.0180 

020 

5     .299 

7.60   - 

062 

6      26 

37 

.om 

.0142 

.0160 

.0164 

018 

75    .323 

8.20 

065 

8      27 

38 

.0163 

.0126 

.0140 

.0148 

016 

5     .346 

8.80 

072 

0      28 

30 

.0150 

.0118 

.0130 

.0136 

016 

5     .370 

940 

076 

0      29 

80 

.0140 

.0100 

.0120 

.0124 

013 

75    .394 

10. 

00 

060 

0      30 

81 

.0133 

.00883 

.0100 

.0116 

012 

25  

31 

83 

.0128 

.00795 

.0090 

.0108 

Oil 

25 

^ 

32 

33 

.0118 

.00708 

.0080 

.0100 

010 

25 

, 

33 

84 

.0104 

.0063 

.0070 

.0092 

009 

5 

^ 

34 

86 

.0005 

.00661 

.0050 

.0084 

009 

0 

35 

36 

.0090 

.0050 

.0040 

.0076 

007 

5 

, 

36 

87 

.0065 

.00445 

.0068 

006 

5 

37 

88 

.0060 

.00396 

.0060 

005 

75 

, 

38 

80 

.0075 

.00353 

.0052 

006 

0 

39 

40 

.0070 

.00314 

.0M8 

004 

5 

40 

41 

.0066 

.00380 

.0044 

. 

41 

43 

.0008 

.00349 

.0040 

42 

48 

.0060 

.00222 

.0036 

^ 

43 

44 

.0056 

.00198 

.0032 

44 

46 

.0055 

.00176 

.0028 

.... 

, 

45 

46 

.0003 

.00157 

.0024 

46 

47 

.0060 

.00140 

.0020 

47 

48 

.0048 

.00124 

.0016 

.... 

48 

40 

.0046 

.00099 

.0012 

49 

60 

.0014 

.00068 

.0010 

.... 

• 

50 
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PRECISION  SIEVES,  SHOWING  SIZE  OF  OPENING  IN  BOTH 
INCH  AND  METRIC  SIZES. 


[Note  equivalent  metric  sizes.] 

TESTING  SIEVES. 

You  can  get  an  accurate  test  with  the  Tyler  standard  sieves,  as  the  Tyler  double- 
crimped  cloth  is  used  in  tlieir  construction.  This  screen  is  square  in  meeh  and  made 
from  the  same  gauge  wire  both  ways;  therefore  dependable  in  testing. 

The  Tyler  standard  testing  sieves  are  made  6  to  12  inches  in  diameter  and  from 
2  to  200  mesh.  For  laboratory  use  the  6,  7,  and  &  inch  diametei[s  with  brass  frames 
are  recommended.  These  sizes  are  made  with  dies  tliat  produce  a  seamless  metal 
rim.  across  which  the  cloth  is  stretched  tightly. 

Tlie  6,  7,  and  8  inch  are  also  furnished  with  a  bottom  pan  and  cover,  which  are 
pressed  from  a  sheet  of  metal  and  made  to  fit  each  sieve  in  the  set.  The  use  of  pan 
and  cover  can  not  be  uived  too  forcibly,  as  the^r  facilitate  the  sifting  operation  and 
protect  the  fine  wire  cloth  from  injury  wnen  not  in  use. 

Nested  sieves  are  regularly  supplied — ^that  is,  the  extended  rim  ci  each  sieve  fits 
the  top  of  another  sieve  of  the  same  diameter,  as  shown  in  the  accompan^^iug  illus- 
tration. 

Telescope  nests  are  made  with  the  sieves  to  enclose  one  within  the  next  size,  but 
cost  extra  according  to  the  number  of  sieves  in  the  nest. 

TTie  Tyler  standard  testing  sieves — Brass  frames  covered  with  brass  wire  cloth. 
WIRE  CLOTH  SPECIFICATIONS.  PRICE  BACH. 


Code 

Number 

ofmesbes 

perlineal 

Inch. 

Diameter 
of  wire, 
decimal 

of  an 

indi. 

Siieof 

Size  of 

wcrd. 

ofan 
incb. 

ingin 
mm. 

EAbey 

Kabli..... 

Eabob 

Kabuc 

Kadb 

Kamo 

Elacod 

Kadas 

Kadeb 

Kadio 

Kadod 

Kaduf 

Kateb 

Kafec 

Kafof 

Kafug 

te:::: 

20 

24 

30 

40 

60 

60 

70 

80 

90 

100 

110 

120 

130 

140 

160 

160 

170 

180 

190 

200 

.016 

.015 

.0136 

.010 

.009 

.008 

.007 

.00576 

.00525 

.0045 

.00426 

.004 

.0036 

.0032 

.003 

.0028 

.0026 

.0024 

.0022 

.002 

.0340 

.0267 

.0198 

.0160 

.0110 

.0087 

.0073 

.0068 

.0069 

.0066 

.00484 

.00433 

.00409 

.00394 

.00367 

.00345 

.00328 

.00316 

.00306 

.0030 

•SK 

.678 
.603 
.381 
.279 
.221 
.186 
.173 
.160 
.140 
.123 
.110 
.104 
.100 
.098 
.088 
.083 
.080 
.078 
.076 

Kahad,  6  Inches  diameter;  Kahlg,  7  inches  diam- 
eter; Ejtjaf,  8  inches  diameter;  Ka)eg,  10  inches 
diameter;  Kahik,  12  indies  diameter;  Eakok,  m- 
dude  pan  ana  cover. 
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Num. 

berof 

6 

7 

8 

10 

12 

meshes 

indies 

indies 

indtts 

Inches 

inches 

l£^ 

difun- 

dlAin. 

dlAin- 

dtom- 

dfam. 

eter. 

eter. 

eter. 

eter. 

eter. 

Indi. 

20 

$1.70 

S2.00 

12.35 

12.75 

t8.3S 

24 

1.76 

2.06 

2.40 

X85 

8.55 

30 

1.80 

2.10 

2.46 

^8 

8.75 

40 

1.85 

2.16 

2.66 

8.96 

60 

1.96 

2.25 

2.66 

3.16 

4.16 

60 

2.06 

2.35 

2.76 

8. 25 

4.46 

70 

2.20 

2.46 

2.85 

3.36 

4.75 

80 

2.35 

2.65 

3.00 

3.60 

6.06 

90 

2.60 

2.80 

3.16 

4.00 

6.45 

100 

2.76 

3.06 

3.40 

4.40 

6.86 

110 

3.00 

3.30 

3.66 

4.80 

6.96 

120 

3.25 

3.65 

3.95 

6.30 

6.86 

130 

3.60 

3.86 

4.35 

6.80 

7.45 

140 

3.76 

4.20 

4.75 

6.40 

&06 

160 

4.00 

4.60 

6.25 

7.00 

&«5 

160 

4.25 

6.00 

6.75 

7.60 

9.66 

170 

4.60 

6.40 

6.25 

8.20 

10.66 

180 

4.76 

6.80 

6.75 

&80 

12.16 

190 

5.00 

6.25 

7.25 

9.40 

14.00 

200 

6.60 

6.75 

8.00 

10.65 

16.00 

Brass  pen  and  cover  to  fit  6  inches  diameter  sieve, 
12.50;  tinned  steel,  $2.25. 

Brass  pan  and  cover  to  fit  7  indies  diameter  sieve, 
13.00;  tinned  steel,  $2.75. 

Brass  pan  and  cover  to  fit  8  inches  diameter  sieve, 
13.50;  tinned  steel.  $3.25.    ^         .      ^^ 

Pan  and  cover  for  10  hxcfaes  and  12  inches  can.  be 
made  to  order,  but  with  seam. 
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Telescope  Nest.   Made  with  the  sIbtps  to  enclose  one  within  the  next  size. 

Nest  ofThree  Sieves  with  Pan  and  Ckirer. 

Nested  Sieves.   The  extended  rim  of  each  sieve  fits  the  top  of  another  sieve  of  the 


same  diameter. 
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METRIC  AND  CUSTOMARY  DATA  BOTH  GIVEN    IN  A  CATA- 
LOGUE  SHOWING  SPECIAL  ENTERPRISE. 

[Description  is  in  three  languages  (English,  French,  German).  Note  sizes  and 
weights  are  given  in  customary  and  metric  (since  France  and  Germany  are  both 
metric).] 


DIVIDING  HEAD  AND  TAILSTOCK. 

TEILAPPARAT  UND  REITSTOCK. 

APPAREIL  DIVISEUR  ET  POUP^E. 


Fig. 


.820 


A  description  of  our  dividing  heads  is  an  epitome  of  the  qualities  to  be  desired  in 
these  tools. 

THE  SPECIAL  FEATURES  ARE.* 


Laree  dividing  gear  for  accuracy  and  to  hold  work  firmly  and  prevent  strainiAg. 

Wedge  take-up  lor  wear. 

Quick  index  for  milling  squares,  hexagons,  etc.,  by  large  dial  direct  on  spindle. 


except  No.  2. 

Provision  for  quickly  taking  out  worm  shaft  as  a  whole,  except  No.  2. 
Compactness  and  small  vertical  height. 
Taper  spindle. 

Best  adapted  for  overhanging  work. 
Interchangeability  of  arbors  between  head  and  main  cutter  spindle.    B.  <fe  S.  taper 

holes. 
Dividing  gear  protected,  but  readily  inspected. 
Range  of  position  beyond  the  vertical  and  below  the  horizontal. 
Spindle  nose  threaded  for  chucks. 

Clamp  binder  for  spindle  when  doing  heavy  work,  except  No.  2. 
Hole  through  spinale. 

Index  crank  handle,  and  face  plate  and  shank,  in  one  piece — drop  foigings. 
Elevating  and  tilting  tailstock  tor  taper  work. 
Provision  for  passing  close  to  line  of  centers. 

Tail  spindle  bound  its  whole  length  without  danger  of  throwing  out  of  line. 
Self-contained. 

No  part  projects  below  the  base  line. 

Divide  all  numbers  up  to  50  and  a  laii^e  proportion  of  numbers  up  to  360. 
Index  table  in  durable  form  printed  airectly  on  wood. 
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Kg 

BwiffF 

Between  om- 
ten  on  ao" 

Taper  in  spindle.... 
•Konos  im  spindel. . 
€dnedebroche 

fHo 

How 

}weight 

JGewlcht.... 
}Polds 

Code. 

No 

No 

/Drehdurch 
\   iDMser. 

/Biamdtre   ad- 
\   mlasfble. 

slide. 

Zwlschen  spit- 
sen  760  mm. 
vereteUbar. 

Entre  points, 
table  %76d 
mm. 

\   qpknaie. 

/H  0  h  1  - 
\   spindeL 

/Trou   de 
\   Parbre. 

/Sohlussel- 
\  wort. 

Code. 

In. 

MM. 

In. 

MM. 

In. 

MM. 

X.bs. 

Kg. 

2 

1* 

4 
5 

lOj 
11 
12 
14 
16, 

k 

257 
286 
311 
374 
414 

13 

4 

330 
241 
216 
203 
102 

No.  10  B.  &  S. 
No.  10  B.  &  6. 
No.  11  B.  &  S. 
No.  11  B.  &  S. 
No.  12  B.  &  8. 

s 

27 
27 
32 
32 
38 

56 

83 

119 

125 

252 

27 
38 
55 
57 
115 

Adieu. 

Angel. 

Adept. 

Adjourn. 

Adjure. 
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DIVERSITY  OF  SCREW-THBEAD  STSTEMa 


[Eight  syBtems  are  shown  in  an  American  catalogue,  of  which  three  are  metric] 

FOBMS  or  THaSADS. 
UKITBD  8TATB8  8TAKDABD  THBIAOS. 


Formula. 


p-pitch- jj^  threads  per  inch' 

<l-depth-pX.G40S2. 

/-flat-^. 


No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

8lM. 

threads 

Sixe. 

threads 

Sise. 

threads 

Bise. 

threads 

Ska. 

threads 

perinch. 

perinoh. 

perinch. 

perinoh. 

perindi. 

Inchet. 

Inehe*. 

Inehu. 

Ineket. 

Inehet. 

^ 

90 

10 

11 

5i 

2 

'  4 

3 

H 

^ 

18 

1} 

5 

2 

4 

8 

>t 

J 

10 

1{ 

6 

2 

4 

8 

s| 

JL 

14 

2 

4 

•1 

2 

8 

3 

3 

I 

13 

i 

3 

3 

8 

8 

i 

12 
11 

il 

8 
3 

.4 

3 

Formula.  I  P-P^'^^-Jjo.  threads  per  1 
U-depth-pX.866Q8. 


No. 

No. 

».. 

No. 

No. 

Sise. 

threads 

Sixe. 

threads 

Sixe. 

threads 

Sixe. 

threads 

Sixe. 

threads 

perinoh. 

perinch. 

perinoh. 

perinoh. 

perinoh. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

20 

10 

1 

0 

4 

3 

il 

JL 

18 

i 

10 

1 

5 

21 

4 

3 

I 

10 

9 

1 

5 

2} 

4 

8 

s 

JL 

14 

f 

9 

1 

4 

2i 

4 

8 

8 

I 

12 

r 

8 

2 

4 

3 

3 

4 

3 

3 

12 
11 
11 

il 

7 
7 
0 

^ 

4 
4 

4i 

1 
8f 

8 
3 
8| 

WHITWOBTH  8TAKDABD  THBXADS. 


Formola. 


p-pltch- j^^  threads  per  inch* 

d-depth-pX.64033. 

r-raalas-pX.1373. 


Sise. 


No. 

threads 
perinch. 


Sixe. 


No. 
threads 
IMtinch. 


Sixe. 


No. 
threads, 
perinch. 


sixe. 


No. 
threads 
IMtinch. 


Sixe. 


No. 
threads, 
perinch. 


Inches, 


20 
18 
10 
14 
12 
12 
11 
11 


Inches. 


10 
10 
9 
9 
8 
7 
7 
0 


Inches. 

if 
If 
11 

2 


Inches, 


6 
5 

I 


Inches, 


8 
3 
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FoBMS  or  Thbxads— Ckmtinued. 

BBinBH  ABB0CU.TS01X  STAKDABD  THBXAD. 


Fonnnla. 


,  -pftch. 
<{»d«pth-«p: 


r— radius— ' 


No. 

Diam- 
eter. 

Pftdl(p). 

No. 

Diam- 
eter. 

Pitch  (p). 

No. 

Diam- 
eter. 

Pitch  (p). 

0 
1 
8 
3 

4 

6.0 
5.8 
4.7 
4.1 
8.64 

mm. 
1.00 
0.00 
0.81 
0.73 
0.66 

mm. 

8.2 

2.8 

2.5 

2.2 

1.0 

mm. 
0.50 
0.53 
0.48 
0.43 
0.30 

10 
12 
14 
16 

mm* 
1.7 
1.8 
1.0 
.70 

mm. 
0.85 
0.28 
0.28 
0.10 

INTBBNATIOMAL  AlO)  7BENCH  STANDABD  THBBAD. 

(Metric  system.) 


Formula. 


jrC'- 


ipth-pX.64062. 


/-flat-f. 


INTERNATIONAL  STANDABD. 


Sice. 

Pitch. 

She. 

Pitch. 

Stee. 

Pitch. 

mm. 

mm. 

mm. 

mm. 

mm. 

mm. 

6 

1.0 

20 

2.5 

48 

5.0 

7 

1.0 

22 

2.5 

58 

5.0 

8 

1.25 

24 

3.0 

56 

5.5 

0 

1.25 

27 

8.0 

60 

5.5 

10 

1.6 

80 

3.5 

64 

6.0 

11 

1.5 

33 

3.5 

68 

6.0 

12 

1.75 

86 

4.0 

72 

6.5 

14 

2.0 

80 

4.0 

76 

6.5 

16 

2.0 

42 

4.5 

80 

7.0 

18 

2.5 

45 

4.6 

rBBNCH  STANDABD. 


SlM. 

Pitch. 

Size. 

Pitch. 

Size. 

Pitch. 

mm. 

mm. 

mm. 

mm. 

mm. 

mm. 

0.5 

16 

2.0 

36 

4.0 

0.75 

18 

2.5 

38 

4.0 

0.75 

20 

2.5 

40 

4.0 

1.0 

22 

2.6      ' 

42 

4.5 

1.0 

24 

3.0 

44 

4.5 

1.0 

26 

3.0 

46 

4.5 

1.0 

28 

3.0 

48 

5.0 

10 

1.5 

30 

3.5 

50 

5.0 

12 

1.5 

32 

8.5 

14 

2.0 

34 

8.5 

\ 

ACMB  STANDABD  SCBEW  THBBAD. 


Formula. 


p-pltch-^'^  threads  per  inch* 

d-depth-^p+.OlO. 

/-flat  on  top  of  thread-pX.3707. 

/'.«on  bottom  of  thread-pX.37O7-.0062. 
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NOTE  THE  STATEMENT  THAT  EQUH^MENT  IS  COMPLETE  FOR 
METRIC  THREAD  GAUGES;  ALSO  NOTE  METRIC  SCREW- 
THREAD  SYSTEM,  PRINTED  IN  DETAIL. 


INTERNATIONAL  AND  FRENCH  STANDARD  THREAD  GAUGES. 

(Metric  system.) 


Pratt  &  Whitney  Co.  has  for  many  years  been  an  extensive  maker  of  metric  thread 
gauges,  both  regular  and  special  sizes.  In  design  they  are  similar  to  the  standard  t^^ 
of  thr^td  gauge.  The  equipment  for  their  manufactiu^  is  complete,  the  gauges  being 
hardened  and  accurately  finished  in  the  angle  of  the  thread. 


Dbm. 

Diam- 

Diameter of 
screw. 

Pitch. 

eterat 
root  of 
thread. 

Width 
of  flat. 

Prices. 

Diameter  of 
screw. 

Pitch. 

eter  at 
root  of 
thread. 

Width 
of  flat. 

Prices. 

„^ 

Wl/lfl 

0.6 

mfm 
2.36 

0.06 

f 

mim 
3.0 

TO/tll 

23.10 

0.38 

4 

0.76 

3.03 

.09 

28 

3.0 

24.10 

.38 

6 

0.75 

4.03 

.09 

1 

30 

3.5 

25.45 

.44 

1 

6 

1.0 

4.70 

.13 

32 

3.5 

27.45 

.44 

7 

1.0 

5.70 

.13 

33 

3.6 

28.45 

.44 

8 

1.0 

6.70 

.13 

34 

3.6 

29.46 

.44 

8 

1.25 

6.38 

.16 

flS 

86 

4.0 

30.80 

.5 

9 

1.0 

7.70 

.18 

88 

4.0 

82.80 

.5 

flS 

9 

1.25 

7.38 

.16 

89 

4.0 

33.80 

.5 

i. 

10 

1.6 

8.05 

.19 

40 

4.0 

34.80 

.5 

11 

1.5 

9.05 

.19 

p 

42 

4.5 

36.15 

.56 

^ 

12 

1.5 

10.05 

.19 

1 

44 

4.5 

38.15 

.56 

1 

12 

1.76 

9.73 

.22 

45 

4.6 

39.15 

.56 

14 

2.0 

11.40 

.26 

46 

4.6 

40.16 

.56 

16 

2.0 

13.40 

.26 

C 

48 

5.0 

41.61 

.63 

9 

18 

2.5 

14.76 

.31 

8 

60 

6.0 

43.51 

.63 

i 

90 

2.5 

16.75 

.31 

.9 

52 

6.0 

45.51 

.63 

*s 

22 

2.6 

18.75 

.31 

£ 

66 

5.5 

48.86 

.09 

m 

24 

3.0 

20.10 

.38 

60 

5.5 

52.86 

.60 

26 

3.0 

22.10 

.38 
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NOTE  THAT  CHANGE  GEARS  "WILL  CUT  THE  MOST  PER- 
FECT OF  THREADS  FROM  14  TO  200  PER  INCH  IN  ENGLISH 
OR  METRIC  MEASURE." 


FiO.  0.— No.  5  lathe  with  screw-oatting  attaohment. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  NO.  5  LATHE  WITH  SCREW-CUTTING 
ATTACHMENT. 

THE  BCBBW-CUmNG  ATTACHMENT 

b  a  complete  fixture  in  itself,  and  is  fastened  directly  to  the  lathe  bed.  The  change 
gears  are  cut  with  the  ^[reatest  care,  and  will  cut  the  most  perfect'of  threads  from  14 
to  200  per  inch  in  English  or  metric  measure. 

THE  LEAD  SCREW 

runs  in  adjustable  cone  bearings  fitted  to  a  bracket  which  is  attached  to  the  T  slot  at 
the  left  front  of  the  bed,  has  a  20  per  inch  thread  ^  inch  (1.27  cm.)  in  diameter,  9^ 
inches  (23.49  cm.)  long,  and  cuts  threads  about  4  incnes  (10.16  cm.)  long.  These  lead 
screws  are  cut  by  the  use  of  a  special  precision  screw,  used  for  no  other  purpose,  and 
practically  without  errors.  The  gear  change  is  very  simple  and  quickly  made,  as 
will  be  seen  by  the  gear  change  table. 

METBIO  THREADS. 

The  change  from  English  to  metric  threads  is  made  in  the  usual  manner  by  the 
introduction  of  a  50-tooth  and  a  127-tooth  gear  screwed  together  into  the  gear  train 
from  the  spindle  to  the  screw  which  translates  inches  into  centimeters. 

TAPER  SCREWS. 

The  cross  slide  which  carries  the  tool  post  slide  is  a  double  dovetail,  one  part  seated 
in  the  top  of  the  lead  screw  driven  slide,  and  the  other  top  dovetail  is  fitted  to  the  tool 
poet  slide.  The  screw  cutting  elide  always  moves  in  one  plane,  parallel  to  the  plane 
of  the  lead  screw  axis.  A  movable  guide,  spring  held  at  each  end,  can  be  shifted  by 
means  of  a  screw  at  each  end  so  as  to  give  the  cross  slide,  which  carries  the  tool  post,  a 
limited  traverse  movement  crosswise  of  the  lathe  as  the  slide  is  drawn  along,  so  that 
screws  may  be  cut  either  truly  cylindrical  or  taper  in  either  direction,  the  extreme 
variation  being  about }  inch  to  the  foot. 

LEFT-HAND  THREADS. 

are  cut  by  the  use  of  an  extra  intermediate  pinion  mounted  on  a  block  which  slides 
on  the  change  TOar  arm.  The  change  gear  arm  has  a  split  bearing  and  pinching  screw 
support  on  tne  lead  screw,  which  gives  friction  to  hold  the  ann  wherever  it  is  placed. 
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METRIC  CHANGE  GEARS. 

[Note  advertifiiiig  that  gear  may  be  applied  to  this  lathe,  which  will  then  be  available 
for  cutting  metric  Bcrew  threads.] 


ScBEW  CUTTINO  ATTACHMENT  is  a  Complete  fixture  in  itself,  and  is  fastened  directly 
to  the  lathe  bed.  A  set  of  25  change  gears  of  extreme  acciuracy  will  cut  the  most 
perfect  of  threads  from  14  to  200  per  inch  in  English  or  metric  measure.  By  obtaining 
extra  gears  threads  as  coarse  as  10  per  inch  and  as  fine  as  300  can  be  cut. 

Thelead  screw  nms  in  adjustable  cone  bearings  fitted  to  a  bracket  which  is  attached 
to  the  T  slot  at  the  left  front  of  the  bed,  has  a  20  per  inch  thread  ^  inch  (1.27  cm.)  in 
diameter,  9}  indies  (23.49  cm.)  long,  and  cuts  threads  up  to  7  inches  (17.87  cm.)  in 
length.  These  lead  screws  are  cut  by  the  use  of  a  special  precision  screw,  used  for  no 
other  purpose,  and  practically  without  errors.  The  gear  change  is  very  simple  and 
quickly  made,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  gear  chan^'  table. 

The  change  from  English  to  metric  threads  is  made  in  the  usual  manner  by  the 
introduction  of  a  50-tooth  and  a  127-tooth  gear,  screwed  together,  into  the  gear  train 
from  the  spindle  to  the  screw,  which  tranmates  inches  into  centimeters. 

The  cross  slide  which  carries  the  tool  post  slide  is  a  double  dovetail,  one  part  seated 
in  the  top  of  the  lead  screw  driven  slide,  and  the  other  top  dovetail  is  fitted  to  the  tool 
post  slide.  The  screw  cutting  slide  always  moves  in  one  plane,  parallel  to  the  pliuie 
of  the  lead  screw  axis.  A  movable  guide,  spring  held  at  each  end,  can  be  shifted  by 
means  of  a  screw  at  each  end,  so  as  to  give  the  cross  slide,  which  carries  the  tool  poet, 
a  limited  traverse  movement  crosswise  of  the  lathe  as  the  slide  is  drawn  along,  so  that 
screws  may  be  cut  either  truly  cylindrical  or  taper  in  either  direction,  the  extreme 
variation  being  about  f  inch  to  the  foot. 
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SHOWING  METHOD  OF  TABULATING  CHANGE  GEARS  RE- 
QUIRED FOR  METRIC  SCREW  CUTTING. 


Left-hand  threads  are  cut  by  the  luie  of  an  extra  intermediate  pinion  mounted  on 
a  block  which  slides  on  the  chfl^ige  gear  arm.  The  change  gear  arm  has  a  split  bearing 
and  pinching  screw  support  on  the  lead  screw,  which  gives  friction  to  hold  the  arm 
wherever  it  is  placed. 

The  entire  screw  cutting  scheme  of  this  lathe  is  extremely  simple,  very  easily 
understood,  and  very  quicldy  handled,  and  permits  the  production  of  either  strai^t 
or  taper  screws  with  the  greatest  degree  of  precision. 

TABLE  OF  CHANQE  GEARS  FOR  ENGLISH  MEASURE. 


81 


§1 


SI 


14 
10 
18 
90 
21 
23 
24 
26 
27 
28 
80 
82 
34 
36 


60 


40 


36 
38 
40 
42 
44 
45 
46 
48 
50 
52 
54 
66 
60 
64 


40 


72 
76 
80 
84 
88 
00 
92 
06 
100 
52 
54 
56 
60 
64 


68 
70 
72 
76 
80 
84 
88 
00 
92 
96 
100 
104 
108 
112 


40 


68 
70 
72 
76 
80 
84 
88 
90 
92 
96 
100 
52 
54 
56 


120 
128 
186 
140 
144 
152 
160 
168 
176 
180 
184 
192 
200 


40 


60 
64 
68 
70 
72 
76 
80 
84 
88 
90 
92 
96 
100 


TABLE  OF  CHANGE  GEARS  FOR  METRIC  MEASURE. 


50 

50 

50 

26 

14 

60 

127 

42 

82 

40 

127 

64 

48 

40 

127 

96 

78 

40 

127 

78 

16 

it 

u 

48 

34 

« 

*i 

68 

50 

It 

tt 

100 

80 

tt 

80 

18 

tt 

«« 

54 

36 

ti 

« 

70 

52 

60 

25/127 

78 

81 

tt 

81 

20 

i< 

t* 

60 

36 

••  • 

«• 

72 

54 

tt 

•1 

81 

84 

u 

84 

21 

40 

l« 

42 

38 

«• 

« 

76 

56 

tt 

•1 

84 

88 

88 

22 

«< 

« 

44 

39 

(• 

«< 

78 

60 

tt 

tt 

90 

90 

90 

24 

<* 

(1 

48 

40 

<• 

«i 

80 

64 

•< 

(1 

96 

92 

92 

26 

i« 

<f 

52 

42 

•< 

<i 

84 

68 

tt 

•  •( 

102 

96 

96 

27 

«4 

u 

54 

44 

«< 

4* 

8S 

70 

tt 

tt 

105 

100 

100 

28 

it 

tt 

56 

45 

« 

tt 

90 

72 

tt 

tt 

108 

30 

H 

tt 

60 

46 

« 

tt 

92 

76 

It 

tt 

114 
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METRIC  LEAD  SCREWS. 

[Note  that  this  lathe  may  be  supplied  to  cut  metric  screw  threads.] 


9  AND  11  Inch  "Stab"  Screw-Cutting  Engine  Lathes. 


Screw  cutting, — ^The  range  is  extremely  wide  (see  page  22),  cutting  all  standard 
threads,  right  or  lef^  including  11)  and  27),  from  3  to  64  without  compounding  the 
gears,  and  nearly  all  tnreads  by  compoimding.  When  desired  to  cut  both  standard 
and  metric  threads,  can  furnish,  for  a  slight  advance  in  price,  transposing  gears  and 
index  for  cutting  international  standard  metric  threads  from  0.5  mm.  to  8  mm. 

Lead  screw, — Cut  from  a  master  screw  by  a  new  process  from  30  per  cent  carbon  steel 
making  an  accurate,  durable,  and  most  desirable  lead  screw.  When  desired  to  cut 
metric  threads  only,  can  furnish  metric  lead  screw  and  index  in  place  of  the  regular 
lead  screw  and  index  at  same  price. 

Spring  nuts. — Our  patented  spring  nuts  used  in  connection  with  split  washers  hold 
the  change  gears  in  place.  They  are  easy  and  convenient  to  operate  and  allow  quick 
shifts  of  tne  change  gears. 


Spring  nut  f  os  holding  change  gears. 

Bed  is  broad,  deep,  thoroughly  well  braced,  and  is  accurately  proportioned  through- 
out.   The  rack  is  in  one  piece  accurately  cut  from  cold-drawn  steel. 

Countershaft  (see  page  22)  has  patented  friction  clutch  pulleys  easy  to  operate, 
strong  and  durable,  also  has  self-aliniiiiff  and  self-oiling  shatt  bearings.  The  pulleys 
and  motion  bands  are  provided  witn  seS-K^losing  oil  cups. 

Electric  motor  drive. — ^We  can  furnish  these  lathes  arranged  to  be  driven  by  direct- 
connected  electric  motors,  and  will  give  further  information  on  request. 
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AN  KBCELLENT  EXAMPLE  OF  DUPLICATE  IINES  OF  MEASUR- 
ING INSTRUMENTS  CARRIED  IN  BOTH  METRIC  AND 
ENGLISH  SIZES  (STANDARD  CAUPER  GAUGES). 


BtandiAbd  Gaufer  Gauges. 


Style  1. 


Style  3. 


Styles. 


The  standard  caliper  ^uges  &re  carefully  hardened  and  g;roimd  and  accurately 
lapped  to  size.  By  their  use  mistakes  in  the  setting  of  cahpers  and  variations  in 
measurements  by  different  workmen  will  be  in  a  great  measure  avoided.  Their 
form  gives  li^tness  and  strength,  making  them  preferable  to  plugs  and  rings  for  fre- 
quent use.  The  measiuring  siirfaces  are  amply  large  to  insure  acciuute  measurements 
and  the  maintenance  of  gauge  sizes.  As  furnishing  convenient  and  reliable  standard 
sizes  for  everyday  use  in  the  worktop,  they  are  of  great  advantage,  and  their  use 
will  contribute  to  uniformity  in  the  production  of  the  working  parts  oi  machinery. 

These  gauges  are  fumi^ed  with  both  ends  finished,  one  end  for  intemtd  and  tiie 
other  lor  external  measurements,  in  sizes  to  three  inches.  They  are  also  furnished 
in  these  si^es  with  one  end  only  finished,  either  for  internal  or  for  external  measure- 
mezitB,  and  provided  with  handles. 

For  lists  of  caliper  gauges,  see  following  pages. 


Style  4. 


Styles. 


For  convenience  in  handling,  the  standard  caliper  gauges  in  sizes  above  three  inches 
are  made  as  shown  in  cut. 
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METKIC  SYSTEM  IN  EXPOBT  TBADE. 


Standard  caliper  gauge*, 

(BOIB  BUDS  mUBIUBD.) 
KO.  665  ENOLI8H--8TTLB  L 


Bodifods 


Both  ends 


Size. 


Both  ends 


BoOiflDds 
fiiii8h«L 


T 


$2.60 
3.80 
2.80 
2.80 
2.60 
2.80 
2.60 
2.80 
2.60 
2.66 
2.60 


12.66 
2.70 
2.75 
2.80 
2.85 
2.90 
2.05 
8.00 
8.05 
8.10 
8.20 


18.80 
8.40 
8.80 
8.60 
8.70 
8.80 
8.90 
8.95 
4.00 
4.10 
4.20 


/Mdet. 


$4.80 
4.40 
4.80 
4.60 
6.00 
5.26 
5.80 
5.60 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 


NO.  666  METBIC. 


Sise. 

BofhadA 
finished. 

SlM. 

Both  ends 

SiM. 

Bothenda 
finished. 

Slse. 

Both  ends 

nlm 

mm 

mim 

-^ 

5 

$2.60 

23 

$2.65 

41 

$3.30 

$480 

6 

2.60 

24 

2.65 

42 

8.40 

60 

4.40 

7 

2.80 

26 

2.70 

43 

8.00 

61 

4.60 

8 

2.80 

26 

2.75 

44 

3.60 

63 

4.50 

9 

2.60 

37 

2.75 

45 

8.60 

63 

4.60 

10 

2.60 

28 

2.80 

46 

3.60 

64 

4.60 

11 

2.50 

29 

2.85 

47 

8.70 

66 

6.00 

12 

2.60 

30 

2.85 

48 

3.70 

66 

5.35 

18 

2.60 

31 

2.90 

49 

3.80 

67 

5.35 

14 

2.50 

32 

2.90 

50 

3.90 

68 

5.60 

15 

2.80 

83 

2.95 

51 

8.90 

69 

6.60 

16 

2.60 

84 

8.00 

52 

3.95 

70 

5.60 

17 

2.60 

86 

8.00 

68 

8.95 

71 

6.00 

18 

2.60 

86 

8.05 

54 

4.00 

73 

6.00 

19 

2.50 

87 

8.06 

56 

4.10 

73 

6.00 

20 

2.56 

88 

3.10 

56 

4.10 

74 

6.00 

21 

2.55 

30 

8.20 

57 

4.20 

75 

6.00 

22 

2.60 

40 

3.20 

58 

4.30 
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REGULAR  LINE  OF  INCH-SIZE  TAPS  FOR  CUTTING  SCREW 

THREADS. 

(Compare  Vith  Bimilar  line,  metric  size,  on  next  page.) 
Maghdhsis'  Hand  Taps. 


Diameter  inches. 


Stand- 
ardsixe. 


Rough 
iron 
sice. 


Total 
th. 


Number  of  threads  to  the  inch. 


United 

States 

standp 

ard. 


V- 
Ibrm. 


Whit- 
worth 
stand- 
ard. 


Other  threads  also 
furnished. 


tJ.  S.  fonn.        V-fonn. 


Price. 


Each. 


Perset. 


H 
f 

i 

H 
1 

1^ 
It 
\t 

H 

II 


n 

"h 
"h 

"h 
"fi 

« 


m 


13 

13 
13 
12 
12 
12 
11 

11 
11 
11 
11 
10 
10 
10 
K) 
0 
0 
9 
9 
8 
8 
8 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
6 
6 
6 
0 
6 


12 


12,20,27 


13.1M«J», 


18,27 


14,27 


12,18,27 


10,12,20,24, 
27 


12,16 
*i2,'ifl,*27' 


10,12 
*i2*26,'27' 


12 
'i2,*i4,*i8,*27' 


12 
*i6,'i2,'27' 


12 
*i2,*i4,'27' 


12 
'i2,*27' 


12 
8,12 


12 


ia70 
.70 
.70 
.80 
.80 
.80 

.00 
.00 
.00 
1.06 
1.06 
1.20 
1.20 
1.40 
1.40 
1.60 
1.60 
1.80 
1.80 
2.00 
2.00 
2.15 
2.25 
2.25 
2.45 
2.60 
2.60 
2.80 
8.00 
8.00 
8.25 
3.60 
8.60 
4.20 
5wOO 


12.10 
2.10 
2.10 
2.40 
2.40 
2.40 

2.70 
2.70 
2.70 
3.15 
8.15 
8.60 
8.60 
4.20 
4.20 
4.80 
4.80 
6.40 
5.40 
6.00 
6.00 
6.45 
6.75 
6.75 
7.85 
7.80 
7.80 
&40 
9.00 
9.00 
9.75 

laso 
laeo 

12.60 
15.00 


These  tape,  uj)  to  1  in.,  are  packed  for  dealers  in  sets  of  three— taper,  plug,  and 
bottoming— and  in  lots  of  one  dozen  of  each  kind.  ' 

Taps  Isurger  than  1  in.  are  packed  in  sets  of  three— taper,  {dug,  and  bottoming. 
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METRIC  HAND  TAPS  FOR  CUTTING  SCREW  THREADS  OF 

METRIC  SIZES* 


Machinists'  Hand  Taps, 
french  and  international  standards. 


MMMIIIIilMIIIIMilllllli 


We  cany  in  stock  taps  in  the  metric  sizes  in  the  French  and  International  Standards, 
which  are  listed  on  the  opposite  page. 

We  are  prepared  to  fumifili  at  short  notice  other  sizes  of  taps  in  these  standards,  and 
will  be  elad  to  ouote  prices  on  request. 

All  orders  for  tnese  taps  should  specify  clearly  in  which  standard  taps  are  wanted — 
the  French  cr  the  International.  • 

MadkiniiU^  hand  tapt, 

FRENCH  AND  INTERNATIONAL  STANDARDS. 
[L«ft4iaiid  taps  are  Spbcial,  and  subject  to  spedal  prices. 


Pitch  in  millimeters. 

Price 
each. 

Dluneter  In  millimeters. 

French 
standard. 

InUst- 
national 
standard. 

Price  per 

3 

0.60 
0.75 
0.75 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.50 



**"i.'66' 

1.00 
1.25 
L26 
1.60 
.    L60 
1.75 
2.00 
2.00 
2.50 
2.60 
2.50 
3.00 

$0.35 

.35 

.35 

.45 

.45 

.50 

.55 

.55 

.60 

.70 

.80 

.90 

1.05 

1.40 

1.60 

1.80 

11.05 

4 

1.05 

5 

1.05 

6 

1.35 

7 

1.35 

8 

1.50 

9 

1.65 

10 

l.€5 

11     

1.80 

12 

L50 
2.00 
2.00 
2.60 
2.50 
2.50 
3.00 

2.10 

14     .  . . : 

2.40 

16 

2.70 

18 

3.15 

20 

4.20 

22 

4.80 

24 

5.40 

These  taps  are  packed  for  dealers  in  sets  of  three— taper,  plug,  and  bottoming— and 
in  lots  of  one  dozen  of  each  kind, 
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METRIC  PLATES  FOR  CUTTING  SCREW  THREADS. 


Screw  Plates. 


AMsartmejii  No.  1. 

Stock  14)  in.  long.    Adjustable  tap  wrendi  No.  5.    Taper  taps,  dies.    Collets 

2  in.  diameter. 

OuttingJi*  A",H",A",H" 112.00 


WtLLS  BROS. CO. 
ITTLE  GrANT**SCREW  PLATE 

AtodOST 


•      •  '  I 


Atscrtment  No.  t. 

Stock  23  in.  long.    Adjustable  tap  wrench  No.  6.    Taper  taps,  dies.    Collets 

2}  in.  diameter. 

Cutting  Ji«>,J^",H",^",Ji'" 113.50 

U.  S.  S.  threads  furnished  unless  otherwise  ordered.    V-form  threads,  exact  size 

and  over  size,  Whitworth  threads,  and  A.  L.  A.  M.  threads  fumiahed,  when  specified 

in  the  prder,  at  regular  list  prices. 
All  sizes  and  threads  not  Hsted  are  Special  and  subject  to  special  prices.    Left-hand 

threads  are  Special. 
Dealers  are  advised  to  order  these  assortments  in  half  dozen  lots  for  economy  and 

facility  in  shipping. 
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NOTE  FULL  LINE  OF  HAND  REAMERS  IN  METRIC  UNTTS. 


MILLIMETER  SIZES. 

STAifDABD  Hand  Reamers. 


No.  mM-Cbde,  Anticipate. 

Biam. 

•ach. 

Length 
over 
alL 

Ixmgth 
flute. 

Diam. 

Price 
each. 

Length 
over 
aU. 

Length 
flute. 

Diam. 

Price 
each. 

Length 
over 
aU. 

Length 
flute. 

Mm. 

Mm. 

Mm. 

Mm. 

Mm. 

Mm. 

Mm. 

Mm. 

Mm. 

8 

11.00 

76 

38 

19 

$2.60 

213 

106J 

45 

18.10 

843 

171} 

ml 

^ 

1.10 

79 

39i 

19i 

2.70 

222 

111 

46 

8.40 

343 

4 

1.10 

82 

41 

20 

2.75 

226 

113 

47 

8.60 

856 

178 

4) 

1.20 

89 

44i 

20i 

2.80 

230 

115 

48 

8.90 

356 

178 

V 

1.25 

92 

4? 

Sr 

2.90 

233 

12^ 

49 

9.20 

356 

178 

5i 

1.30 

95 

47J 

21i 

3.00 

241 

50 

9.40 

356 

178 

? 

1.40 

102 

61 

22 

3.10 

246 

123 

51 

9.70 

308 

184 

^ 

1.40 

ia5 

52i 

22} 

•8.20 

251 

12^ 

52 

10.00 

368 

184 

7 

1.45 

108 

54 

» 

3.25 

256 

1» 

53 

10.20 

368 

184 

7J 

1.50 

112 

56 

23} 

3.35 

260 

130 

54 

10.40 

368 

184 

8 

1.50 

117 

^ 

24 

3.40 

287 

1331 

65 

10.70 

381 

190} 

Si 

1.55 

121 

24i 

3.55 

272 

136 

56 

11.00 

381 

190 

0 

1.60 

124 

62 

26 

3.60 

274 

138 

57 

11.30 

381 

190 

Oi 

1.60 

127 

^ 

26 

3.80 

281 

140} 

58 

n.60 

381 

190 

10 

1.70 

133 

27 

4.00 

240 

145 

50 

12.00 

381 

190 

lOi 

1.70 

136 

68 

28 

4.25 

295 

147} 

60 

12.30 

381 

190 

11 

1.75 

140 

70- 

29 

4.45 

300 

150 

61 

12.55 

304 

197 

Hi 

1.85 

143 

V^ 

30 

4.60 

306 

152 

62 

12.90 

384 

197 

12 

1.85 

149 

31 

4.75 

311 

155} 

63 

13.30 

894 

197 

m 

1.90 

152 

76 

32 

4.90 

314 

157 

64 

13.70 

804 

197 

13 

1.05 

155 

77J 

33 

5.15 

316 

158 

65 

14.00 

S94 

197 

13} 

1.95 

162 

81 

34 

5.40 

318 

159 

66 

14.80 

406 

303 

14 

2.00 

165 

82i 

35 

6.60 

323 

161} 

67 

14.80 

406 

20S 

14} 

2.10 

168 

84 

36 

5.90 

325 

16^ 

68 

16.40 

406 

203 

15 

2.10 

171 

8^ 

37 

6.15 

329 

164? 

09 

15.80 

406 

203 

15i 

2.20 

178 

80 

38 

6.40 

330 

165 

70 

16.40 

406 

203 

16 

2.20 

182 

91 

39 

6.60 

330 

165 

71 

17.00 

419 

200 

16i 

2.30 

187 

93i 

40 

6.90 

330 

165 

72 

17.40 

419 

200 

17 

2.40 

190 

95 

41 

7.20 

330 

165 

73 

17.80 

419 

909 

17J 

2.40 

200 

100 

42 

7.40 

343 

171* 

74 

18.40 

410 

209 

18 

2.60- 

206 

103 

43 

7.60 

343 

171} 

75 

19.00 

419 

200 

18J 

2.60 

209 

104J 

44 

7.90 

343 

171} 

Our  reamers  are  made  with  eccentric  flutes  and  are  slightly  tapered  on  end  to  {aclli- 
tate  entering  work. 
Specify  all  tools  by  our  list  numbers. 
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A  LINE  OF  METRIC  CXJTTERS  FOR  CUTTING  THE  TEETH  OF 
GEAR  WHEELS  ACCORDING  TO  THE  METRIC  SYSTEM. 

[From  a  standard  catalogue.] 


Pitches  commonly  used, 
[Module  in  millimetres.) 


Module. 

Corresponding 
Enffllsndiame* 

Module. 

Correen[>onding 
Englisn  di&me* 

Module. 

GorrespoDding 
En^ish  diame- 

tral pitch. 

t;»l  pitch. 

tral  pitob. 

mm. 

mm. 

mm. 

i 

50.800 

2.75 

9.236 

8 

3.175 

i 

33.867 

IJ 

8.466 

9 

2.822 

1.5 

25.400 

3.5 

7.257 

10 

2.540 

L25 

20.320 

4 

6.350 

11 

2.309 

L 

16. 933 

4.5 

5.644 

12 

2.117 

1.75 

14.514 

5 

5.080 

13 

1.954 

2 

12.700 

5.5 

4.618 

14 

L814 

2.25 

11.288 

6 

4.233 

15 

L693 

2.5 

10.160 

7 

3.628 

16 

1.587 

Patent  Metbio  Involute  Ottttbrs  for  Teeth  of  Gear  Wheels. 

We  are  prepared  to  fumish,  at  short  notice,  cutters  for  cutting  the  teeth  of  gear 
wheels  accoroing  to  the  metric  system. 

Module  is  the  pitch  diameter  in  millimetres  divided  by  the  number  of  teeth  in  the 
gear. 

Pitch  diameter  in  millimetres  is  the  module  multiplied  by  the  number  of  teeth  in 
the  gear. 

M=module.  D^=spitch  diameter  in  mm. 

N=No.  of  teeth  in  gear.  iy=MXN. 

For  example:  M=3.50  mm;  N=100;  D^=3.50X100=350  mm. 
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METBIO  SYSTEM  IN  EXPORT  TRADE. 


Diameter  of  cutter. 


Module. 


Carbon  steel. 


Sice  of  hole. 


Prioe  per  cutter. 


Oarbcn  steel. 


w 

u 
If 

^ 

2f 
2| 

^ 

2} 

2| 

2} 

3J 
31 

3i 
4 
4 
4} 

n 
n 

5} 
6} 


}or22 

I  or  22 

ror22 

ior22 

or  22 

or  22 

.0122 

:  or  22 

ror22 

or  27 

or  27 

or  27 

or  27 

or  27 

or  27 

or  27 

llor32 

1 J  or  32 

l}or32 

1 J  or  32 

1}  or  32 

IJ  or  32 

Uor32 

l}or32 

lJor32. 

li  or  40 

Uor40 

ljor40 

l|or40 


12.30 
2.3t 
2.60 
2.80 
3.00 
3.20 
3.60 
3.80 
4.00 
4.20 
4.40 
4.40 
4.60 
4.60 
4.80 
4.80 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
6.00 
6.00 
6.50 
7.25 
8.50 
10.50 
11.50 
13.60 
16.50 


$3.00 

S.6t 

3.10 

3.30 

3.50 

3.75 

4.25 

4.i50 

5.00 

5.50 

6.00 

6.00 

7.00 

7.00 

8.00 

8.00 

9.00 

9.00 

10.00 

10.00 

11.00 

11.00 

12.00 

14.00 

18.00 

20.00 

23.00 

28.00 

35.00 
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NOTE  CONTINUED  REFERENCE  TO  CUSTOMARY  AND  MET- 
RIC UNITS  ON  A  SIMILAR  BASIS  OF  AVAILABILITY. 

[From  a  well-known  catalogue  of  meamiring  inatruments.] 


Standard  Gtlindbioal  Siza  Gauobs,  Plug  an9  Tbmplbt. 

umtr 


These  gauges  are  made  of  steel,  specially  liardened  and  treated,  and  after  being 
ground  are  seasoned  and  lapped  round  ana  straight,  the  sizes  representing  accurate 
Bubdiviflions  of  the  British  Imperial  yard  or  of  the  standard  meter.  Great  care  is  taken 
in  their  manufacture  J[or  upon  them  depends  in  a  laive  measure  the  maintenance  of  an 
absolute  standard.  The  sizes  run  from  i^  to  6  inches,  or  their  equivalent  in  milli- 
meters, with  any  subdivision  of  the  inch  or  meter.  Plug  gauges  up  to  3  inches  or  76 
millimeters  diameter  are  made  solid.  Above  that,  and  up  to  6  inches  or  152  milli- 
meters, tiiey  are  hollow,  thus  reducing  the  weight.  They  are  made  of  ample  length 
and  thickness,  insuring  strength  and  rigidity. 

Prices  of  sizes  by  sixty-fourths,  thirty-seconds,  thousandths,  or  ten-thousandths  of 
an  inch,  or  varying^  by  any  other  subdivision  of  an  inch,  or  corresponding  metric  sizes, 
quoted  upon  apphcation. 
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HETBIO  SYSTEM  IK  BXPOBT  TBADE. 


BlM,lMb«B. 

£?SSSSS? 

81m,  indies. 

Price  o(  plug 
and  templet. 

SiM,fnciMs. 

Price  o(  phis 
and  tempiet. 

. 

$7.40 

lA 

$10.20 

2iV 

$16.  70 

I 

7.40 

1^ 

10.60 

1^ 

17.20 

^ 

7.40 

1^ 

ILOO 

17.70 

i 

7.40 

ii 

11.40 

2i 

18.20 

7.60 

11.80 

2* 

18.70 

J^ 

7.80 

ji 

12.20 

2f 

19.20 

8.00 

12.60 

2tV 

19.70 

X 

8.20 

13.00 

2A 

20.20 

X 

8.40 

13.40 

20.70 

1 

8.60 

1 

13.80 

2i 

2tt 

21.20 

TT 

8.80 

1* 

14.20 

21.70 

} 

9.00 

14.60 

2i 

22.20 

i 

9.20 

li 

15.00 

21i 

22.70 

9.40 

15.40 

2 

23.20 

t 

9.60 

i« 

15.80 

2i* 

23.70 

1 

9.80 

2 

16.20 

3 

24.20 

Plugs  ordered  separately,  40  per  cent,  and  rings  60  per  cent  of  above  list  prices  for 
spediu  cylindrical  gauges.  Sizes  above  3  inches  and  lor  regular  sizes  in  sets,  in  Eng- 
lish or  metric  standaras,  quoted  upon  application.  Standard  or  special  sets  sent 
securel^r  packed  in  finished  cherry  cases,  made  especially  for  them.  Kegular  sets  are 
^  to  2  inches  by  sixteenths,  and  2^  to  3  inches  by  eighths,  inclusive,  plugs  and 
templets. 
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NOTE  SAME  PRICES  FOR  METRIC  AS  FOR  CORRESPONDING 
INCH  SIZES  OF  COMBINATION  SQUARE. 


Stabebtt  Patent  Combination  Squaeb  No.  U. 
With  hardened  blade. 


Tgrj^^F^pW 


a^ik^&Sl 


?WC"^r''i:''i'''L''i^"LinTTT^i:i'iM,'i:i'inT 


W3W 


.Mm 


Every  tool  warranted  accurate.  With  the  adjustable  scale  this  forms  one  of  the 
most  convenient  and  useful  tools  ever  devised  for  mechanics'  use.  It  is  a  complete 
substitute  for  a  whole  set  of  common  try  squares,  and  is  one  of  the  best  gauges  made 
for  tnmsferring  exact  measurements  or  laying  out  work.  It  is  also  convenient  for  a 
deptJigauge  or  to  square  in  a  mortise.  For  a  miter  it  is  perfect,  while  with  the  auxiliary 
center  ne^  it  forms  a  centering  Muare,  both  inside  and  outside,  which  for  convenience 
and  accuracy  has  no  equal.  The  blades  are  hardened  and  graduated  with  heavy 
figures,  reading  both  ways. 

Prices. 

4-inch,  without  center  head  or  level $0.  75 

6-inch,  with  center  head $L  50,  without,    1. 00 

9-inch,  with  center  head 1.  75,  without,    1. 25 

12-inch,  with  center  head *..    2. 00,  without,    L  50 

18-inch,  with  center  head 2.  76,  without,   2.  25 

24-inch,  with  center  head 3. 25,  without,    2.  75 

The  6,  9,  12,  18,  and  24  inch  have  levels  (in  their  stocks)  and  center  heads,  and 
will  be  sent  complete  unless  otherwise  ordered.  The  18  and  24  inch  have  same  stock 
and  center  head  as  12-inch. 

The  blades  are  graduated  in  No.  4,  No.  1,  No.  2,  No.  7,  and  No.  16  graduations. 
Those  of  No.  4  graduation  being  most  used,  will  be  sent  unless  otherwise  ordered. 

Starrbtt  Patent  Combination  Square  No.  11m. 

With  hardened  blade. 


The  same  as  No.  11,  except  that  the  blade  is  graduated  in  millimeten  and  }  milli* 
metera. 
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64  METRIC  SYSTEM  IK  EXPORT  TRADE. 

Prices. 

10  cm.,  without  center  head  or  level 10. 75 

16  cm.,  with  center  head $L  60,  without,    1. 00 

20  cm.,  with  center  head L  76,  without,    L  25 

30  cm.,  with  center  head 2. 00,  without,   1. 50 

50  cm.,  with  center  head 2.  75,  without,   2.25 

60  cm.,  with  center  head 3. 26,  without,   2. 75 

Prices  of  separate  parts  of  squares  No,  11  y  No.  11 M,  and  No,  tS. 

Center 

Scale.           Stock.  head. 

4-inch  or  10  cm $0.50  ia50 

6-inch  or  16  cm 76                .50  $0.50 

9-inch  or  20  cm 1.00                .60  .50 

12-inch  or  30  cm 1.25                .75  .50 

18-inch  or  60  cm 2. 00                .75  .50 

24-inch  or  60  cm 2.50                .75  .50 

Scribers 10  cents  each. 
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EXCELLENT  EXAMPLE  OF  SAME  TOOL  WORKING  TO  BOTH 
METRIC  AND  CUSTOMARY  (INCH)  MEASURES. 


[Note  price  is  same  as  for  metric  or  customary  alone.] 
Stabbkpt  Patent  Combination  Squarb  No.  IImab. 
Witii  hardened  blade. 


^■p;j.M.i!l,:..,j:r..^.i.,.T'^a^.l liliaihlSillSmiiJ 


The  same  as  No.  11,  except  that  the  blades  are  graduated  in  metric  and  English, 
as  follows:  One  side  gniduated  in  )  millimeters  and  32ds,  the  reverse  side  graduated 
in  millimeters  and  64ths. 

Prices, 

10  cm.,  without  center  head  or  level $0. 75 

15  cm.,  with  center  head $1. 50;  without,    1. 00 

20  cm.,  with  center  head 1. 76;  without,    1. 26 

30  cm.,  with  center  head 2. 00;  without,    1. 50 

50  cm.,  with  center  head 2. 75;  without,   2. 26 

60  cm.,  with  center  head 3.25;  without,   2.76 

Sent  with  center  head  unless  otherwise  ordered. 
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UNFINISHED  SNAP  GAUGE  BLANKS,  WHICH  CAN  BE  FINISHED 
IN  THE  SHOP  EITHER  INCH  OR  METRIC  SIZES  WITHOUT 
EXTRA  COST. 


B.  &  8.  Dbop-Foroed  Steel  Snap  Gauge  Blanks. 

f B :i 


These  gauge  blanks  are  drop-forged  from  the  best  tool  steel  and  carefully  annealed. 
The  allowance  for  finish  on  these  blanks  is  so  arranged  that  all  intermediate  sizes 
between  those  listed  can  be  secured.    Sizes  sy^,  SY^f  and  4^^  are  without  handles. 

Price  list. 


Forging  aze.     ^ 


A. 


B 


Price,  each. 


Size. 


P 


lA" 

IP 

IJ// 

2Y' 
2Y' 


S: 


$0.15 
.20 
.20 
.20 

.30 
.36 
.40 

.45 
.50 
.55 
.60 

.65 
.70 
.75 
.80 

.90 
1.00 
1.20 
1.40 

1.60 
1.75 
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SHOWING  FULL  LINE  OF  TWIST  DRILLS  IN  METRIC  SIZES. 

[From  a  domestic  catalogue.] 

Patent  Constant  Anglb  Twist  Drills. 

For  screw  or  chuckiiig  machines,  with  holes  through  solid  metal  for  lubricant. 


With  shanks  li  inches  diameter^  S  inches  long. 


Price  each. 

Price  each 

Whole 

Whole 

Whole 

Whole 

Whole 

Whole 

Diameter. 

Incfies; 

Inches; 

Inches; 

Dlametor. 

length. 
InSes; 

inches; 

le.^ 
Inches; 

twist 

twist 

twist 

twist 

twist 

twist' 

2?iS 

M. 

cat,  9 
Inches. 

S^i5. 

Z\S 

cut,  9 
InclMS. 

Indui. 

Indies, 

Si 

$5.80 

•6.80 

•7.80 

H-H 

5.90 

ft.  80 

7.60 

A80 

6.80 

7.80 

«-{? 

6.90 

6.80 

7.70 

AJ  -  C 

^80 

6.70 

7.70 

ll-H 

6.00 

6.90 

7.80 

¥  "  \ 

6.70 

ft.  70 

7.70 

«-i 

6.00 

6.90 

7.90 

AJ  - 

6.70 

6.70 

7.60 

ft.  10 

7.00 

8.00 

li  _  I 

6.70 

6.60 

7.60 

IjL.-ljC 

ft.ao 

7.10 

8.20 

^  -  I 

6.60 

6.60 

'     7.60 

i.x-i<X 

ft.ao 

7.ao 

8.40 

d  —  \ 

6.60 

6.60 

7.60 

IJL_li 

6.40 

7.40 

8.60 

^  - 

6.60 

ft.  60 

7.40 

1.  ^1'^ 

6.60 

7.60 

8.60 

d  -  t 

6.70 

6.60 

7.40 

1'  T~1A 

6.60 

7.60 

8.80 

fi  -  f 

6.70 

6.60 

7.60 

1  4-1'X 

6.70 

7.80 

8.90 

ij  -  1 

6.80 

6.70 

7.60 

1  \-l\ 

ft.  80 

7.90 

9.00 

IH 

6.80 

6.70 

7.60 
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METBIO  SYSTEM  IN  EXPORT  TBADE. 
With  straight  shanki. 


MnXDCBTEB 


■  ■ 

Whole 

-Whole 

Whole 

Whole 

Whole 

Whole 

tength, 

length, 

length. 

length. 

length. 

}S^ 

216  mm. 

267  mm. 

330  mm. 

216  mm. 

367  mm. 

830  mm. 

Diametar. 

Price  taoh. 

Twlitoot 

Jim. 

Mm. 

Jlfii. 

Jim. 

S8 

10.30 

810.60 

811.00 

127 

171 

320 

88i 

0.60 

10.00 

12.10 

m 

166 

333 

8? 

0.60 

10.00 

12.10 

131 

166 

333 

30i 

0.80 

11.00 

12.20 

121 

166 

233 

4? 

0.80 

11.00 

12.20 

121 

166 

388 

40i 

10.00 

11.20 

12.40 

121 

166 

233 

Jr 

10.00 

11.20 

12.40 

121 

166 

322 

41i 

10.30 

11.40 

12.60 

121 

166 

333 

43 

10.20 

U.40 

12.60 

/       181 

165 

m 

m 

10.40 

11.60 

12.00 

131 

166 

80 

^ 

10.40 

11.60 

12.00 

131 

186 

SB 

^ 

10.50 

11.80 

13.00 

m 

166 

388 

IT 

10.60 

11.80 

13.00 

m 

166 

44| 

10.70 

12.00 

13.20 

121 

166 

822 

46 

10.70 

12.00 

13.20 

121 

166 

322 

45i 

10.00 

12.20 

13.40 

121 

166 

333 

Sr 

10.80 

12.30 

13.40 

131 

165 

333 

4«i 

11.30 

12.60 

13.70 

121 

166 

333 

4? 

11.30 

12.60 

13.70 

131 

166 

323 

47i 

11.40 

12.70 

14.00 

121 

166 

322 

48 

11.40 

12.70 

14.08 

121 

166 

223 

48i 

11.60 

12.00 

14.20 

121 

166 

333 

w 

11.60 

13.00 

14.20 

131 

166 

323 

m 

11.00 

13.10 

14.40 

121 

166 

333 

W 

11.00 

13.10 

14.40 

131 

166 

222 

DriDs  38}  mm.  diameter  and  larger,  216  mm.  long,  have  shanks  S8  mm.  diameter, 
76  mm.  long. 

Drills  38}  mm.  diameter  and  laiger,  267  mm.  long,  have  shanks  38  mm.  diameter* 
83  mm.  long. 

Drills  33}  mm.  diameter  and  larger,  330  mm.  \oBg,  have  flhanks  38  mm.  diameter, 
89  man.  long.  ^ 
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METRIC  SIZES  OF  DRILLS  (1114)  AT  THE  SAME  PRICES  AS 

INCH  SIZES  (114). 

Uto.  1114.— l&uaoRVB  SissB  Bo*  8to«k.D&ili«. 


DiBmBtar. 

PriMper 

dOSOQ. 

Price 
each. 

Lengtii 
overaU. 

DJaineter. 

Prloeper 
dosen. 

SS 

Length 
overaU. 

T 

$L40 

iai8 

"•/r 

X 

812.70 

'-ti^iO. 

Vlff. 

n 

LfiO 

.14 

86 

14 

14.36 

1.20 

191 

2* 

LOS 

.16 

96 

14^ 

14.96 

1.25. 

191 

^ 

L90 

.18 

101 

15 

15.55 

1.30 

m 

? 

2.10 

.20 

101 

16^ 

15.85 

1.35 

m 

3^ 

A36 

.22 

106 

iT 

16.16 

1.35 

191 

4 

2.60 

.24 

108 

16i 

17.35 

1.45 

191 

4^ 

8.10 

.29 

111 

ir 

17.96 

LfiO 

191 

6 

8.36 

.31 

116 

Hi 

18.55 

L65 

191 

H 

8.60 

.33 

121 

18 

19.15 

1.60- 

191 

7 

8.85 

.36 

124 

18^ 

19.45 

L65, 

i;^ 

H 

4.10 

.38 

127 

19 

19.76 

1.66 

? 

4.70 

.43 

132 

IH 

2i>  S5 

L70 

m 

7i 

fi.06 

.46 

136 

20 

UmWw 

L7d 

m 

8 

fi.40 

.48 

140 

29i 

21.66 

USD- 

191 

8| 

6.30 

.54 

144 

21 

2176 

LOO 

191 

9* 

6.76 

.58 

149 

21i 

23.06 

L95 

191 

9i 

7.20 

.62 

152 

22 

23.86 

L96 

191 

i7 

8.00 

.68 

155 

2H 

28.96 

2.00: 

191 

10| 

8.40 

.72 

160 

y 

24.66 

a  05 

191 

ir 

8.80 

.75 

166 

2H 

26.16 

2.10 

191 

U} 

9.60 

.82 

168 

Sr 

25.76 

2.15 

191 

12 

9.96 

.85 

171 

24^ 

26.96 

2.26 

191 

121 

10.30 

.87 

176 

26 

28.16 

2.35 

191 

13 

11.00 

.92 

179 

No.  114.— Bit  Stock  Dbills  fob  BIbtal  ob  Wood. 


DlBOMter. 

^^ 

Ftloe 
eMh. 

Length 
overalL 

Diameter. 

Frioepef 
doteo. 

l& 

oTeraS. 

InAet. 

Inches. 

Inehm, 

. 

Mkt^ 

81.60 

iai4 

3A 

k\ 

i 

19.60 

ias2 

^ 

JL 

L60 

.16 

4 

10.30 

.S7 

JL 

L66 

.16 

4 

i 

ILOO 

.92 

; 

JL  . 

LOO 

.18 

4 

5 

14.86 

L20 

7 

2 

2.10. 

.20 

4 

i 

16.66 

L30 

^ 

JL 

2.86 

.22 

4 

16.16 

L3o 

JL 

160 

.24 

4 

1 

17.36 

L45 

11 

185 

.26 

4 

I 

17.96 

Lr4) 

J  , 

3.10 

.29 

4 

i 

19.16 

LGO 

7 

1 

3.36 

.31 

4 

19.76 

LOo 

JL 

3.60 

.33 

4 

1 

20.96 

L  73 

7 

^ 

3.86 

.36 

y 

{ 

2L55 

Ls^l 

4.10 

.38 

6 

1 

22.76 

L90 

4.40 

.41 

6^ 

23.36 

L'j:j 

4.70 

.43 

6 

i 

24.66 

2.0,-. 

7 

6.05 

.46 

6 

\ 

25.75 

2.i:> 

6.40 

.48 

6 

k 

26.95 

X2i, 

7 

6.86 

.61 

6 

1 

28.16 

2.35 

6.30 

.64 

5 

l^ 

35.95 

3.00 

7 

7.20 

.62 

6 

ir 

40.16 

3.36 

i 

8.00 

.68 

n 

^A 

43.15 

3.60 

7 

A 

&80 

.76 

1? 

44.96 

3.76 
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A  TELEGRAPH  CODE  FOR  ORDERING   METRIC  SIZES  OF 

DRILLS. 

[Ran  a  well-known  twiot  diill  catalogiiej 


Code — MlUmeUr  nut. 


Ske. 

Coito. 

Sixe. 

Oodo. 

SiM. 

Code. 

.6 

Abranchia. 

5.4 

Absorptive. 
Abstoffo. 

11.5 

Acarus. 

.6 

Abrateiy. 

6.6 

12. 

Accordable. 

.7 

Abrave. 

6.6 

Abstemious; 

12.5 

According. 

.8 

Abraxito. 

5.7 

Absteige. 

13. 

Accumbent. 

.9 

Abregeet. 

6.8 

Absterse. 

13.5 

Acetal. 

1. 

Abreption. 

5.9 

Abstersion. 

14. 

Acheron. 

1»1 

Abrevey. 

6. 

Abstinent. 

14.5 

Acmite. 

1.2 

Abridged. 

6.1 

Abstirbo. 

15. 

Acouchy. 

1.3 

Abridgen. 

6.2 

AbstOTted. 

16.5 

Acquiesce. 

1.4 

Abrifle. 

6.3 

Abstracted. 

16. 

Acquiring. 

1.5 

Abrime. 

6.4 

Abstractly. 

16.5 

Acquiaitor. 

1.6 

Abroacheff. 

6.6 

Abstratum. 

17. 

Acrostic. 

1.7 

Abrogable. 

6.6 

Abstrila. 

17.5 

Actuaryte. 

1.8 

Abroma. 

6.7 

Abstrop. 

18. 

Aculeons. 

1.9 

Abrooding. 

6.8 

Abstrusity. 

18.5 

Acuminate. 

2. 

Abruption. 

6.9 

Absuatum. 

19. 

Acutely. 

2.1 

Abrural. 

7. 

Absume. 

19.5 

Adagio. 
AdaHd. 

2.2 

Abrus. 

7.1 

Absuper. 

20. 

2.3 

Abrustate. 

7.2 

Absurdity. 

20.5 

Adamite. 

2.4 

Ab6C6flB. 

7.3 

Absurdly. 

21. 

Addendum. 

2.6 

Abfldanon. 

7.4 

Absuress. 

21.5 

Addicted. 

2.6 

Abeconder. 

7.6 

Abtisco. 

22. 

Additament. 

2.7 

Absent. 

7.6 

Abubus. 

22.5 

Additory. 

2.8 

Abflintat. 

7.7 

Abudena. 

23. 

Addlings. 
Adenoid. 

2.9 

Abflippo. 

7.8 

Abuffa. 

23.5 

3. 

Abedsting. 

7.9 

Abugas. 

24. 

Adequately. 

3.1 

Abeolo7 

8. 

Abugetry. 

24.5 

Adherent. 

3.2 

Absolutely. 

8.1 

Abugmot. 

25. 

Adhibit. 

3.3 

Absolutepo. 

8.2 

Abulia. 

26.5 

Adject. 

3.4 

Abflolutest. 

8.3 

Abiutum. 

26. 

Adjoining. 

3.5 

Absolutid. 

8.4 

Abula. 

26.5 

Adjunct. 

3.6 

Absolutiflt. 

8.5 

Abundance. 

27. 

Adminos. 

3.7 

Absolutory. 

8.6 

Aburius. 

27.5 

Admirabunt. 

3.8 

Absolvabum. 

8.7 

Abusage. 
Abusefiil. 

28. 

Admiralty. 

3.9 

Absolvata. 

8.8 

28.5 

4. 

Absolvers. 

8.9 

Abusers. 

29. 

Adolescent. 

4.1 

Absomex. 

9. 

Abusing. 

29.5 

Adol^head. 

4.2 

Absomites. 

9.1 

Abusita. 

30. 

Adonic. 

4.3 

Absona. 

9.2 

Abusively. 

30.5 

Adoptive. 

4.4 

Absonous. 

9.3 

Abusocus. 

31. 

Adrudt. 

4.5 

Absonoyed. 

9.4 

Abusy. 

31.5 

Adrianus. 

4.6 

Absoplay. 

9.5 

Abusydos. 

32. 

Adscript. 

4.7 

Absorat. 

9.6 

Abutteas. 

32.5 

Adulterant. 

4.8 

Absorbable. 

9.7 

Abutely. 

33. 

AdventisL 

4.9 

Absorbalo. 

9.8 

Abuthal. 

33.5 

Adverbial. 

5. 

Absorbasta. 

9.9 

Abutmenes. 

34. 

Advocate. 

5.1 

Absorbefo. 

10. 

Abuttal. 

34.5 

Affa. 

6.2 

Abeomat. 

10.5 

Acacy. 

36. 

Affecting. 

5.3 

Absoipt. 

11. 

Acadera. 

36.5 

Afiemit. 
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Sise. 

Oode. 

8lse. 

Oode. 

Sise. 

Code 

36. 

Affiche. 

51.5 

Ailure. 

67. 

Algaman. 

36.5 

Affinage. 

52. 

Airbom. 

67.5 

Algerilial. 

37. 

AflSimer. 

62.5 

Airhill. 

68. 

AlgerleM. 
Alhall. 

37.6 

AfOatus. 

53. 

Airling. 

68.5 

38. 

Affluency. 

53.5 

Airahot. 

69.^ 

Alhambert. 

38.6 

A£forage. 

54. 

Aiflled. 

69.5 

Alibone. 

39. 

Affoiest. 

54.5 

Ajack. 

70. 

AUding. 

39.5 

Affret. 

55. 

Atarax. 

70.5 

Alienate. 

40. 

Af&ighter. 

55.5 

Auging. 
Akletta. 

71. 

Aligned. 

40.5 

Aiuable. 

56. 

71.5 

Alkaline. 

41. 

Afloat. 

56.5 

Alacade. 

72. 

Allegate. 

41.5 

Afreet. 

57. 

Alalite. 

72.5 

AU^iating. 

42. 

AMc. 

57.5 

Alamine. 

73. 

AUegged. 

42.5 

Agatescd. 

58. 

Alary. 

73.5 

Allegrotes. 

43. 

Agathy. 

58.5 

Alaater. 

74. 

AUenting. 

43.5 

Agect. 

59. 

Albanian. 

74.5 

AUeyed. 

44. 

Agedena. 

59.5 

Albed. 

75. 

Alloper. 

44.5 

Agency. 

60. 

Albeflcent. 

75.5 

Alloying. 

45. 

Agidae. 

60.5 

Albinister. 

76. 

AUumen. 

46.6 

AgilenesB. 

61. 

Alborak. 

77. 

AlmeUte. 

46. 

.^in. 

61.5 

Alcat. 

78. 

Almoose. 

46.5 

Agistment. 

62. 

Alcoran. 

79. 

Alnathy. 

47. 

Aglaia. 

62.5 

Alder. 

80. 

Aloha. 

47.5 

Agnate. 

63. 

81. 

Alpaca. 

48. 

Agnomen. 

63.5 

Aldoon. 

82. 

Alpetre. 

48.5 

Agonize. 

64. 

Aleak. 

83. 

Aheady. 

49. 

Agrarian. 

64.5 

Aleman. 

84. 

Alaoran. 

49.5 

Aground. 

65. 

Aleroom. 

85. 

Altogether. 

50. 

Aguetree. 
Ahold. 

65.5 

Alen. 

90. 

Amafloive. 

50.5 

66. 

Alfoy. 

95. 

Ametrical. 

51. 

Aikraw. 

66.5 

Alfster. 

100. 

Amoming. 

Cod&^Number  sizes. 


Sise. 

Code. 

Sise. 

Code. 

Size. 

Code. 

000 

Absteady. 

15 

Absonult. 

32 

Absist. 

00 

AbBtivial. 

16 

Absonoy. 

33 

Absinthis. 

0 

Abetidee. 

17 

Absonatus. 

34 

Absinthian. 

1 

Abstergent. 

18 

Absonage. 

35 

Absent^rs. 

2 

Abstention. 

19 

Absomul. 

36 

Absentator. 

3 

Abstade. 

20 

Absomalia. 

37 

Absence. 

4 

Absorption. 

21 

Absolvitor. 

38 

Absconded. 

5 

Absoros. 

22 

Absolved. 

39 

Abscond. 

6 

Absorbilg. 

23 

Absolvax. 

40 

Abscisses. 

7 

Absorbed. 
Absorbed. 

24 

Absolvasti. 

41 

Abscind. 

8 

25 

Absolvabo. 

42 

Abrye. 

9 

Absorbarl. 

26 

Absolutus. 

43 

Abrusor. 

10 

Absorbams. 

27 

Absolutiva. 

44 

Abruro. 

11 

Absorbak. 

28 

Absolutigo. 

45 

Abruptness. 

12 
13 

Absorbaffum. 
Absoquil. 

29 
30 

Absolutes. 
Absolutem. 

46 

47 

Abruptly. 
Abrupting. 

14 

Absopris. 

31 

Absitum. 

48 

Abrooks. 
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UNITED   STATES   CATALOGUE   SHOWING   USE   OF  METRIC 
SYSTEM  IN  PRICE  LISTS  OF  CHEMICALS. 


Chemicals,  solationB,  and  materials  not  enumerate  in  these  Usta  will' be  Inniifihed 
of  a  qoality  conlonning  to  all  requirements  of  laboratory  woric  at  modscatq  pnoes. 

Eberbagh  de  Son's  Pbicb  List  for  Chemicals. 

[25gnn.»ioz.    100  gnn.»8i  oz.    i>ko.«l^lb.] 

Note.— The  chemicals  listed  herein  are  carried  in  stock  in  bottles  of  25,  100,  and 
600  grammes  or  of  the  sizes  corresponding  with  the  quantities  priced  in  the  list,  and 
there  will  be  no  delay  in  filling  orders  when  made  in  these  quantities.  If  other  than 
above-mentioned  i)ackages  are  ordered,  prox)ortionall}r  higher  prices  will  be  charged 
to  cover  difference  in  containers  and  handling. 

Chemicals  and  reagenti. 


grm.     100  grm.       ^  ko. 


Acetone,  B.  562-664**  C 

Acetylchldride 

Acid  acetic-glacial,  S.  G.  10.58» 
Add  acetic-gladal,  S.  6. 1.064= 

Additcetic,  S.  G.  1.060»60% 

Add  acetic,  S.  G.  1.041=30%  R 

Add  acetic-anhydride 

Add  arsenic  anhydride 

Add  arsenious.    Arsenic,  pore 

Add  arsenious,  lump 

Add  arsenious,  powder 

Add  boric 

Acid  carbolic,  phenyHc 

Add  carminic 

Add  chloric,  S.  G.  1.120 

Add  chromic-crvst.    Sulfuric  add  free. 

Add  ohromic-soiution 

Add  dtric-cryst 

Add  dtric-C.  P 

Add  formic,  S.  G.  1.220 

Add  fbrraic,  S.  G.  1.120 

Add  gallic,  pure 

Add  gallic,  0.  P 


10.15 
.35 


.30 
.15 


2.50 
.25 
.25 


.15 

.40 
.15 


.25 


$0.30 
LOO 
.25 
.20 
.16 
.15 
.80 
.35 
.10 
.15 
.15 
.15 
.25 


$L00 


.45 
.30 
.25 


Lao 

.15 
.35 
.45 
.45 
.85 


.60 
.60 
.20 
.20 
.30 
L25 
.80 
.25 
.65 


L75 
2.00 


LOO 
5.00 
LOO 
.90 
2.50 


Prices  indude  containers. 
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NOTE  USE  OF  BOTH  METRIC  (c  c.)  AND  CUSTOMARY  (MINIMS) 
ON  THE  SCALE  OF  A  DOMESTIC  HYPODERMIC  SYRINGE. 


DRUGGISTS' .  SUNDRIES. 

Progress  Aseptic  Hypodermic  Syringes. 

Banel  and  piston  of  glass,  with  asbestos  packing.    Needles  only  of  metal, 
easily  taken  apart  and  thoroughly  sterilized. 


Can  be 


Progreas  syringe  in  niokel-plated  case. 


PerdoMD. 

No.  1.    In  paper  box,  with  two  needles $12. 00 

No.  2.    In  nickel-plated  case,  with  two  needles 15. 06 

Needles  only,  each  dozen  in  celluloid  case,  per  dozen,  $1.50;  per  gross,  $15.00. 
These  needles  are  not  sold  in  lots  less  than  one  dozen. 
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LuBB  Hypodermic  Syringes. 


75 


Glaas  barrel  with  ground  in  glass  piston.    No  packing  or  washers.    Can  be  easily  and 

thoroughly  sterilized. 


DOUBLlt  SCALE  GRADUATIONS 
2S  MIN.  AND136  C.C. 


WITH  PINQKfl  RCST 
AND  CHAIN 


Tbe  above  illustiatioDS  are  actual  sixe. 

The  glass  is  of  extra  tensile  strength  and  well  annealed.  Each  plunger  is  carefully 
ground  to  fit  its  own  barrel  and  is  not  interchangeable. 

The  needles  are  standard  gauge  to  slip  on  the  syringe  end^  but  with  each  complete 
syringe  outfit  we  also  furnish  an  adapter  which  permits  using  our^regular  universal 
screw-thread  needles.  Perdoaen. 
No.  1.    In  leatherette-covered  box ».' $15.00 

Complete  with  two  Luer  needles  and  metal  adapter  for  universal  screw-thread 
needles. 
The  box  has  a  hinged  top  and  is  neat  and  durable. 
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METRIC  BALANCES  ADVERTISED  FOR  USE  IN  MILK 
CREAM  TESTING  BY  DAIRY  AUTHORITIES. 


AND 


OEEAM  TEST  SCALES. 


No.6a0-124>ottle. 

The  weigjbing  of  cream  samples,  instead  of  measuring  with  a  pipette,  is  recogidsed 
by  dairying  authorities  as  a  much  more  accurate  and  satisfactory  method. 

To  meet  the  demand  for  individual  farmers  and  small  creameries,  as  well  as  the 
laieer  establishments,  we  have  designed  three  sizes  of  scales,  viz,  1-bottle,  6-bottle, 
and  12-bottle,  the  latter  bein^  illustrated  above. 

The  12-bottle  has  beam  with  two  rows  of  graduations,  the  upper  edge  having  9 
gram  notches  and  figured  from  0  to  108  grams  by  9  grams;  the  lower  row  with  reverso 
graduations  108  to  0  by  9  grams.    This  scale  is  galvanized  and  with  agate  bearings. 


Bottle. 

Piio*. 

No.  628 : 

1 

6 

12 

$4.50 

No.  629 

7.00 

No.  630 

12.00 
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MEflKC^EEES  OF  MIGROSeOPE  ACCESSCMtlBS. 

[United  States  catalogue.] 


MAGNIFIER— MEAS  U  KE8. 


No.  68. 

Mts^itxficn^  iutnd. 

'The  moontiiigs  are  vulcanite,  which  is  of  light  weight,  neat,  and  permanent;  the 
lenses  are  accurately  ground.* 


Telegraphic 
code. 

Catalogue 
number. 

Price. 

Paef 

Pamg 

Peyaro 

68 
69 

121 

With  37  mm.  lens  in  oval  mounting each. . 

With  30  and  37  mm.  lenses  in  oval  mount- 
ing, each. 

With  18,  21,  and  25  mm.  lenses  in  bellows- 
shaped  mounting,  each. 

$50 
80 

80 

No.  Q  B. 


Magnifier  f  mounted  on  tripod. 
Lens  adjustable  for  focus. 


Qacc. 


QR 


Each. 


60 
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78  ICETBIO  STST£M  IN  EXPORT  TBADE. 

No.  0880. 

Measuring  cones. 

For  meafluring  circular  apertures,  tubing,  etc.    Tenths  of  a  millimeter  may  be  read. 

Of  steel,  nicked  plated. 


A.          B.            C. 

Vefe 

9869 

TjATi<rt.h  of  flTadlifttinnii.  mm 

1-15    15-30    30-^ 

Each 

$1.50      2!00      2.50 

/ 

Measuring  tapes. 

Graduated  on  one  aide  in  sixteenths  of  an  inch  to  36  inches  and  in  millimeters  and 
centimeters  to  one  meter  on  the  other.    In  nickel-plated  case  with  spring. 


Veffo 

Vetgab 

9876 
9878 

Steel 

Linen 

each. . 

each.. 

$1.25 
.50 
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BOTH   METRIC   AND   CUSTOMARY   MEASURES   GIVEN   FOR 
LENSES  IN  A  MICROSCOPE  CATALOGUE. 


No.  240  Tbipod  Dibsecting  Magntpibr. 

This  dlBsecting  macfnifier  ^ves  a  large,  clear  field  and  magnification  sufiicient  for 
elementary  work.    The  lens  is  focused  oy  screwing  it  up  or  down  in  its  frame. 


These  lenses  are  remarkable  for  their  great  working  distance  and  their  unusually 
large,  flat  field.    They  are  perfectly  achromatic  and  free  from  distortion. 


Cata- 

nifica- 
Uon. 

Focal  distance. 

Work- 
ing dis- 
tance. 

Diam- 
eter 
real 
field. 

Hoont. 

Telegraphlo  code. 

MilU- 
meters. 

Inches, 

Price. 

fTofivsix 

256 
258 
260 
262 
264 
266 
268 
270 
272 
274 
276 
278 
280 
282 
284 

6x 
9x 
12x 
18x 
24x 
6x 
9x 
12x 
18x 

a4x 

6x 
9x 
12x 
18x 
24x 

41.6 
27.8 
20.8 
13.9 
10.4 
41.6 
27.8 
20.8 
13.9 
10.4 
41.6 
27.8 
20.8 
13.9 
10.4 

1.6 
1.1 
0.8 
0.5 
0.4 
1.6 
1.1 
0.8 
0.5 
0.4 
1.6 
1.1 
0.8 
0.5 
0.4 

Mm. 
36.8 
24.5 
18.4 
12.1 

9.2 
36.8 
24.5 
18.4 
12.1 

9.2 
36.8 
24.5 
18.4 
12.1 

9.2 

Mm. 
30 
20 
15 
10 

7.6 
80 
20 
15 
10 

7.6 
30 
20 
15 
10 

7.6 

A.  For  dissecting 
mlcroBoopes. 

B.  Hexagon  han- 
dle. 

C.  Folding  case... 

13.60 

Toflvate 

8.60 

Toslxo 

3.60 

Tosixto 

8.60 

Toslxfor 

8.60 

Tosixslx 

3.60 

TndTA^    

3.60 

Tosevo 

8.60 

Toaevto 

8.60 

Tosevfor 

8.60 

Tosevsix , 

ToaevBte 

8.60 
3.60 

Toateo 

?.60 

Tooteto 

3.60 

Toatefor 

8.60 

The  New  Spencer  Vsraplanats. 


These  new  magnifiers  are  the  result  of  computation  and  experimentation  to  obtain 
the  highest  possible  results  so  far  as  the  most  critical  definition,  large,  clear,  flat  fields 
and  long  working  distances  are  concerned.  We  heartily  recommend  them  to  those 
who  must  have  the  best. 
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METRIC    JEWEL    GAUGES    AND    METRIC    WHEEL   GAUGES 
FOR  WATCHMAKERS,  JEWELERS,  AND  OPTIOANa 


For  Watchhakxss,  Jbwelsbs,  and  Opticians. 


Gauges f  gold-testing  stones,  needles,  etc. 


2272A.  Standard  jewel  hole  gauge, 
measures  holes  in  one 
hundredths  of  millime- 
ters, the  standard  used 
by  all  watch  companies, 
each $5.00 

22726.  German  silver  jewel  hole 

gauge 2.  50 

The  jewel  hole  is  measured  by  placing 

it  on  the  taper  needle  and  puaning  it 

down  until  it  touches  the  end  of  the 

gauge,  the  index  hand  will  then  indicate 

exact  size  of  hole. 

No.  2293.  Gold  testing  needles,  per 

set '.....  $L75 

Index. 

GBirver  handles see  Classification  H  I  Grinders,  latfae see  dassification  L 

Carver  sharpeners...  see  dassification  E  |  Grindstones see  clafification'  S 

80 


No.  2295.  Wheel  gauge,  in  Vs  milli- 
meter on  both  sides,  3 
to  13  millimeters 92. 

No.  2296.  Gold  -  testing      stcxies, 

small 

No.  2297.  Gk)ld-testhig  stones,  me- 
dium  

No.  2298.  Gold  -  testing      stones, 

large 

No.  2300.  Wire  and  pinion  gauge 

with  70  holes 1.10 

Wire,  80  holes L40 

Nickel  plating,  25c  extia. 
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MESSAGE  OP  TRANSMITTAL. 


To  the  Senate  and  Hou^e  of  RepreserUatives: 

I  transmit  herewith  the  report  of  Brig.  Gten.  Frank  Mclntyre, 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs,  upon  his  recent  trip  to  the 
Philippine  Islands. 

Inasmuch  as  the  bill  extending  a  greater  measure  of  self-govern- 
ment to  the  Filipinos  is  now  pending  in  Congress,  it  is  recommended 
that  this  report  be  printed  as  a  congressional  document. 

V  WooDRow  Wilson. 
The  Whttb  House, 

January  i«,  1916. 


LETTER  OF  SUBMITTAL. 


War  Depabtment, 
Washington^  January  10^  1916. 

Mr.  PRBSroENT! 

In  my  last  annual  report  I  mentioned  that  Glen.  Frank  Mclntyre, 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs,  had  just  returned  from  an 
extended  trip  to  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  that  his  report  contain- 
ing a  recital  of  facts  and  actual  conditions  there  would  be  shortly 
transmitted.  The  report  I  now  submit  herewith  in  duplicate,  with 
the  suggestion,  inasmuch  as  the  Philii)pine  bill  has  been  reported  tiy 
the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Philippines  and  is  now  the  subject  of 
debate  in  the  Senate,  that  it  be  transmitted  to  Congress,  with  the 
recommendation  that  it  be  printed  as  a  public  document. 

Draft  of  message  of  transmittal,  in  duplicate,  for  your  sigpature, 
if  you  concur  in  this  recommendation,  is  also  submitted  herewith. 
Very  sincerelyi 

LiNDiiBT  M.  Garrison, 

Secretary  of  War. 

6 
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SPECIAL  REPORT  OP  BRIG.  GEN.  PRANK  McINTYRB, 
UNITED  STATES  ARMY,  ON  THE  PHIL- 
IPPINE ISLANDS. 


War  Department, 
Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs, 
Washington^  December  i,  1915. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  your  instructions,  I  sailed  from  San 
Francisco  on  July  8,  last,  to  visit  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  return- 
ing arrived  in  Washington  on  October  22,  last. 

I  was  in  the  Philippine  Islands  from  July  30  to  September  9, 
1915.  My  itinerary  m  the  islands  is  attached,  marked  "Appen- 
dix A." 

I  made  every  effort  in  Manila  and  at  other  points  visited  by  me 
to  ascertain  the  actual  conditions  of  the  Philippine  government  and 
of  the  Philippine  people,  and  of  the  attitude  of  the  people  toward 
the  government.  1  gave  persons  desiring  to  see  me  every  oppor- 
tunity to  do  so,  and  I  am  not  aware  that  anyone  who  desired  to  see 
me  was  unable  to  do  so. 

I  conversed  freely  with  persons  of  every  shade  of  opinion  in  the 
islands — Americans,  Filipinos,  and  foreigners — and  found  that  the 
people  of  the  islanas  were  well  satisfied  with  the  government,  and 
there  was  every  indication  that  the  satisfaction  was  greater  than 
it  had  been  at  any  time  in  the  past. 

LAW  AND  OBDEB. 

There  was  no  disorder  in  any  part  of  the  islands. 

There  was  in  those  parts  of  the  islands  inhabited  by  the  Moros 
a  far  better  condition  than  could  have  been  anticipated  a  few  years 
ago  by  the  most  sanguine.  The  relation  between  the  departmental 
government  and  the  Moros  was  as  close  as  the  nature  of  the  country 
inhabited  by  them  permitted.  The  principal  Moro  chieftains  within 
reach  of  the  points  visited  by  me  came  to  see  me  and  gave  every 
indication  of  satisfaction  with  conditions  existing  in  their  territory. 
The  peaceful  conditions  which  have  existed  for  a  number  of  years 
among  the  wild^  people  of  Luzon  have  been  continued,  and  these 
people  are  steadUy  progressing  toward  civilization. 

THE  PHILIPPINE  CONSTABXTLABY. 

It  is  impossible  to  omit  from  consideration  in  any  reference  to  law 
and  order  the  Philippine  Constabulary.  This  consists  at  present  of 
816  oflScers  and  4,864  men.  The  officers  are  in  part  Americans  and  in 
part  Filipinos,  the  number  of  Filipinos  being  gradually  increased. 
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The  present  condition  of  the  constabulary  is  well  described  by 
Secretary  Dickinson  in  the  report  which  he  made  after  his  visit  in 
1910,  which  I  quote  as  follows : 

This  is  a  useful  and  effective  body  of  men  now  consisting  of  322  officers  and 
4.451  enlisted  men  operating  from  138  stations.  The  commissioned  officers  are 
generally  Americans,  but  a  number  of  Filipinos  are  also  officers,  and  the  policy 
is  to  fill  vacancies  by  their  appointment  as  rapidly  as  they  meet  the,  require- 
ments. They  are  maintained  much  more  cheaply  than  our  American  soldl^'s  or 
I*hlllppine  Scouts.  Their  pay  is  less,  their  outfit  more  economical,  and  they 
subsist  upon  the  country,  thus  saving  the  enormous  cost  of  transportation 
incident  to  supplying  the  army. 

Besides  serving  as  a  military  force  to  keep  order  and  suppress  insurrection, 
they  are  very  efficient  as  auxiliaries  in  sanitary  work,  especially  during  epidemics. 
Although  they  do  not  receive  the  same  amount  of  training  and  military  disci- 
pline which  the  scouts  do,  yet  they  are,  looking  especially  to  their  availabiUty 
for  sanitary  work,  of  greater  utility  than  the  scouts.    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

In  your  report  to  the  President  (Secretary  Taft*s  report  of  1908)  you  stated 
that  when  you  were  In  the  islands  the  native  papers  condemned  the  constabu- 
lary, but  that  during  the  two  following  years  a  change  had  taken  place,  and 
that  nothing  was  more  popular  in  the  islands  than  the  constabulary.  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  this  popularity  is  unabated,  and  that  the  constabulary  and 
its  administration  are  well  Intrenched  in  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the 
people.  The  men  and  the  native  noncommissioned  officers  take  great  pride  In 
their  organization.  They  are  well  set  up,  efficient,  keen  in  their  work,  and 
would  be  an  effective  force  in  case  of  foreign  invasion.  They  conciliate  con- 
stantly the  people  toward  the  administration*  are  learning  the  English  language 
and  habits,  and  thus  are  the  medium  of  wholesome  influences  upon  their  people. 

Every  word  of  commendation  of  this  body  in  the  foregoing  is  ap- 
plicable to-day. 

Although  the  constabulary  is  practically  of  the  same  strength  as 
on  Secretary  Dickinson's  visit  in  1910,  the  improved  condition  in 
law  and  order  is  such  as  to  enable  this  body  to  accomplish  now  the 
work  in  which  it  was  at  that  time  assisted  by  the  use  of  Philippine 
Scouts.  At  present  no  Philippine  Scouts  are  used  to  assist  the  con- 
stabulary in  the  maintenance  of  order. 

In  the  annual  appropriation  act  for  the  fiscal  jear  1908  the 
Philippine  Commission  included  a  provision  by  which  the  officers 
of  the  Army  made  available  as  chief  and  assistant  chiefs  of  the  con- 
stabulary might,  as  vacancies  occurred,  be  replaced  by  civilians. 

This  has  been  continued  in  the  law;  it  is  imwise  and  should  be 
repealed. 

The  maintenance  of  the  high  standards  of  the  ^constabulary  re- 
quires at  least  the  full  number  of  Army  officers  authorized. 

This  is  said  with  a  full  appreciation  of  the  excellent  work  of  the 
constabulary  officers.  I  know  nowhere  of  men  doing  better  or  more 
efficient  work  than  the  yoimg  officers  of  the  constabiilary. 

The  municipal  police  in  the  islands  are  highly  creditable  bodies. 
I  saw  nothing  that  impressed  me  more  than  the  truly  wonderful 
improvement  m  the  bearing  and  appearance  of  the  police  of  the 
several  municipalities. 

It  is  only  fair  to  say,  in  recognition  of  the  excellent  work  of  the 
several  administrations  in  the  islands,  that  the  maintenance  of  law 
and  order  therein  does  not  now  require  the  presence  of  a  single 
American  soldier,  and  that  the  duty  of  such  soldiers  in  the  Philip- 

Eine  Islands  is  to-day  in  all  respects  identical  with  their  duty  in  the 
Fnited  States  in  time  of  peace. 
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EDUCATIpN. 

In  so  far  as  practicable,  I  visited  the  public,  and  private  schools. 
ITie  school  buildings  were,  in  general,  of  durable  material,  well 
suited  to  their  purposes  and  to  the  climate,  and  while  there  was  a 
general  feeling  among  the  people  that  there  was  still  a  lack  of  room 
in  the  schools  for  the  pupils  who  might  attend,  I  became  convinced 
that  the  present  attendance  can  not  be  increased  without  an  expen- 
diture of  money  in  excess  of  the  resources  of  the  islands,  and  that 
the  school  system  can  not  be  extended,  even  though  the  money  were 
available,  without  calling  in  a  large  number  of  teachers  from  the 
United  States.  In  other  words,  it  appeared  that  the  supply  of  suit- 
able teachers  in  the  Philippines  was  wholly  in  use  in  the  schools  as 
they  are  at  present  conducted  and  that  any  effort  to  increase  the 
number  of  schools  and  teachers  without  obtaining  a  supply  of  teach- 
ers fr6m  the  outside  would  result  in  the  employment  of  persons  as 
teachers  who  would  be  probably  more  harmful  than  beneficial. 

The  zeal  for  education  that  has  been  so  often  remarked  by  visitors 
to  the  Philippines  is  unabated.  The  willingness  of  the  people  of 
the  islands  to  expend  their  money  for  schools  is  still  marked. 

There  has  been  satisfactory  progress  in  the  schools,  both  in  the 
number  of  buildings  and  teachers  and  in  the  number  of  pupils  at- 
tending, but  a  material  increase  in  the  number  of  schools  or  the 
number  of  pupils  would  only  be  justified  in  case  the  number  of 
teachers  from  the  United  States  could  be  correspondingly  increased. 

I  am  convinced  that  any  effort  to  economize  in  the  number  of  com- 
petent American  teachers  is  a  mistake  and  that  steadv  progress  de- 
mands that  the  number  of  American  teachers  be  not  aecreased  from 
the  maximum  of  the  past  five  years. 

This  would  not  mean  failure  to  employ  such  Filipino  teachers  as 
Become  available.  A  fair  measure  of  progress  would  mean  the  em- 
ployment of  all  available  competent  Filipino  teachers. 

THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 

One  of  the  difficult  questions  '^o  answer  definitely  is  that  as  to  the 
progress  of  the  English  language  among  the  people  of  the  islands. 

That  the  progress  is  great  and  that  the  English  language  is  to-day 
more  generally  understood  in  the  islands  than  any  language  in  which 
there  exists  a  general  literature  or  in  which  any  large  part  of  the 
business  of  the  world  is  conducted  is  undoubted.  It  would  appear 
that  the  English  language  is  more  generally  understood  throughout 
the  archipelago  than  the  Spanish  language.  It  is  also  true  that  a 
traveler  in  the  islands  can,  with  a  knowledge  of  the  English  language 
only,  communicate  with  people  in  all  parts  of  the  archipelago  much 
more  readily  than  can  a  native  Filipino  who  speaks  only  his  native 
dialect,  and  relatively  few  Filipinos  have  ever  been  able  to  speak  a 
native  dialect  other  than  their  own. 

The  doubtful  point  is  as  to  the  thousands  of  children  who  after 
a  few  years  quit  the  schools  to  live  and  labor  in  households  where 
tile  elders  speak  only  the  native  dialect.  Do  they  retain  their 
English  and  progress  in  it,  or  do  they  gradually  lose  the  little  English 
they  have  acquired  at  the  schools?    I  received  quite  positive  answers 
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to  this  question;  they  were  not  all  alike,  but  the  weight  of  opinion 
was  favorable  to  progress.  That  there  could  remain  among  the 
observant  with  opportunities  to  judge  an  element  of  doubt  indicates 
the  necessity  of  action  which  would  remove  this  question  from  the 
field  of  uncertainty.  The  immense  majority  of  the  children  are  of 
this  class  and  if  the  result  of  teaching  them  English  is  simply  to 
enable  them  with  some  personal  effort  to  become  literates  in  their 
native  dialect  there  is  a  great  waste  of  effort. 

There  i^  still  discussed  from  time  to  time  among  intelligent  per- 
sons interested  in  education  the  question  whether  it  would  not  be 
better  in  the  first  two  of  three  grades  of  the  public  schools  to  teach 
in  the  native  dialect.  One  view  is  that  in  this  way  a  child  going 
to  school  would  acquire  more  information  in  two  or  three  years  than 
where,  as  at  present,  a  considerable  part  of  his  time  is  taken  up  in 
acquiring  a  foreign  language. 

The  answer  to  this  seems  to  be  that  while  a  child  could  accumu- 
late more  concrete  information,  the  concrete  information  acquired 
by  a  child  in  two  or  three  years  at  school  is  of  itself  of  little  value, 
and  that  what  is  of  value  is  that  the  child  acquires  instruments  which 
may  lead  to  further  knowledge  if  intelligently  used.  The  native 
languages  do  not  possess  the  literature  which  would  be  of  use  to  a 
child  in  enlarging  his  knowledge  of  the  world;  thus  the  benefit 
gained  in  two  or  three  years  study  in  a  native  dialect  would  be 
limited  to  the  concrete  information  thus  acquired,  as  the  child  would 
be  without^  possession  of  those  tools  which  would  open  up  other 
sources  of  information. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  to  be  the  part  of  wisdom  to  continue, 
as  at  present,  making  English  the  language  of  instruction,  thus  giv- 
ing the  child  a  knowledge  of  a  language  which  will  enable  him  to 
continue  acquiring  knowledge  from  written  books,  even  after  leaving 
school. 

The  bureau  of  education  now  issues  a  number  of  publications. 
It  is  thought  that  none  of  the^  have  the  educational  value  that 
might  be  given  to  a  weekly  leaflet  of  "  Current  Events "  published 
in  plain,  simple  English  distributed  freely  throughout  the  islands. 
This  would  stimulate  the  continued  interest  in  English  in  those  who 
have  left  the  schools,  and  would,  if  intelligently  ^ited,  be  of  wide 
educational  value. 

If  not  too  manifestly  for  that  purpose,  it  might  be  of  great  as- 
sistance to  the  government  in  many  fields. 

FILIPINIZATION  OP  THE  PUBLIC  SEBVICE. 

In  his  special  report  to  President  Taft,  made  in  1910,  Secretary 
Dickinson  said: 

In  your  special  report  of  1908,  under  the  heading  "  Civil  service,"  you  say : 
"Still  in  many  of  the  bureaus  the  progress  of  Filipinos  to  the  most  re- 
sponsible places  is  necessarily  slow,  and  the  proportion  of  them  to  be  found  In 
positions  of  high  salaries  Is  not  as  large  as  It  ought  to  be  in  the  near  future. 
The  wlnnowlng-out  process,  however,  Is  steadily  reducing  .the  American  em- 
ployees In  the  civil  service.** 

One  of  the  demands  most  urgently  brought  to  my  attention  was  that  the  work 
of  Increasing  the  proportion  of  the  Filipino  employees  is  not  being  pressed,  and 
that,  especially  in  the  higher  salaries,  there  is  discrimination  against  Filipino 
employees.    The  Filipinos  bear  the  burden  of  government,  and  should,  so  far  as 
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18  consistent  with  proper  administration  and  the  maintenance  of  the  pnesopt 
attitude  of  the  United  States  in  the  government  of  the  islands,  be  given  a  pref- 
erence in  employment 

******* 

The  general  question  was  taken  up  with  the  Governor  General  and  the  heads 
of  departments  and  bureaus.  It  is  the  fixed  policy  of  the  admtnlstratioq  tp 
proceed  as  rapidly  as  the  good  of  the  service  will  permit  in  increasing  the 
Filipino  employees,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  there  will  be  a  hearty  coopera- 
tion upon  the  part  of  all.  The  Governor  General  has  always  favored  tttta 
course.    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

I  append  as  a  part  of  my  report  a  table,  marked  ''Appendix  G/*  showing,  for 
the  several  years  set  out,  the  number  of  Americans  and  Filipinos  employed  in 
the  various  services  therein  mentioned. 

Without  a  careful  analysis  of  these  tables  one  might  get  a  false  impression 
of  the  extent  to  which  the  government  of  the  islands  has  been  Fillpiiiized  dxr^ 
Ing  the  period  covered  by  them.  They  show  the  Increase  of  Filipinos  in  the 
civil  service  of  the  islands,  but  it  should  be  observed  that  in  the  period  covered 
by  these  tables  the  number  of  Filipino  members  of  the  commission  has  been 
increased  33}  per  cent,  the  number  of  judges  of  first  instance  by  100  per  cent, 
and  there  has  been  created  the^  Philippine  Assembly,  an  elective  body  composed 
exclusively  of  Filipinos. 

To-day  four  of  the  nine  members  of  the  Philippine  Commission,  which  con- 
stitutes the  upper  house  of  the  legislature,  are  Filipinos.  The  entire  lower 
house  is  composed  of  Filipinos.  In  the  executive  departments  the  important 
portfolio  of  finance  and  Justice  is  held  by  a  Filipino.  Three  of  the  seven  Jus- 
tices of  the  supreme  court.  Including  the  chief  Justice  thereof,  are  Filipinos, 
and  10  of  the  20  Judges  of  first  instance  are  Filipinos,  while  practically  all  the 
lower  Judicial  officers  are  Filipinos. 

The  policy  in  this  regard,  as  set  forth  in  the  report  of  Mr.  Taft  in 
1908  and  of  Mr.  Dickinson  in  1910,  and  which  has  been  outlined  in 

{)ractically  every  official  statement  on  this  subject  since  the  estab- 
ishment  of  civil  government  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  has  be^ 
steadily  adhered  to  by  the  present  Governor  Gteneral.  The  ciian^ 
in  the  subordinate  positions  has  been  somewhat  more  rapid  than  it 
has  averaged  in  the  recent  past.  It  has,  however,  been  by  no  means 
radical.  Filipinization  has  been  marked  by  necessary  conservatism 
in  the  higher  positions  in  the  government. 

To  illustrate  this,  the  last  paragraph  in  Secretary  Dickinson's 
report  of  1910  would  read,  if  written  to-day,  as  follows : 

To-day  5  of  the  9  members  of  the  Philippine  C5ommission,  which  constitute 
the  upper  house  of  the  legislature,  are  Filipinos.  Thfe  entire  lower  house  Is 
composed  of  Filipinos.  In  the  executive  departments  the  important  portfolio 
of  finance  and  Justice  is  held  by  a  Filipino.  Three  of  the  7  Justices  of  the 
supreme  court,  including  the  chief  Justice  thereof,  are  Filipinos,  and  22  of  the 
86  Judges  of  first  instance  are  FiUpinos,  while  practically  all  the  lower  Judicial 
officers  are  Filipinos. 

The  only  change  from  1910  is  that  5  instead  of  4  of  the  9  mem- 
bers of  the  Philippine  Commission  are  now  Filipinos,  the  chan^ 
in  the  number  of  judges  of  first  instance  being  the  result  of  an  in- 
creasing number  of  judges  of  first  instance,  as  it  will  be  noted  that 
the  number  of  American  judges  is  greater  tnan  in  1910. 

There  has  been  one  feature  of  Filipinization  that  is  unfortunate. 
It  seems  to  have  been  accepted  that  once  a  Filipino  has  filled  an  office 
it  would  be  a  step  backward  thereafter  to  appoint  an  Ajnerican  to 
that  position.  This  is  unwise.  The  conditions  required  in  an  office 
change  with  progress.  Circumstances  that  make  the  appoiijtment  of 
a  Filipino  to  a  position  advisable  may  change.  The  appointment  of 
an  American  under  these  circumstances  would  not  be  an  admission 
of  error.    However,  if  error  has  been  made  in  this  regard,  it  should 
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be  corrected.  It  woulA  be  particularly  fortunate  if  this  unwritten 
law  could  be  depai-ted  from  by  this  .insular  administration,  which 
has  in  so  marked  a  degree  the  confidence  of  the  Filipino  people  that 
it  could  make  such  a  change  without  arousing  a  feeling  that  it  was 
a  backward  step. 

Certain  other  features  of  Filipinization  are  referred  to  under  the 
head,  "  The  civil  service." 

THE  CIVIL  8EBVICE. 

From  its  orjganization  the  Philippine  government  has  striven  to 
establish  an  efficient  civil  service  based  upon  merit.  The  progress 
of  the  service  from  its  origin  is  well  and  fully  set  forth  in  the  annual 
reports  of  the  bureau  of  civil  service. 

1  found  the  civil  service  of  the  government  eflScient  and  the  civil- 
service  law  and  regulations  being  strictly  enforced.  I  found,  how- 
ever, among  the  American  employees  in  the  civil  service  a  decree  of 
unrest,  to  explain  which  requires  a  review  of  certain  conaitions 
affecting  Americans  in  that  service. 

In  organizing  the  central  government  it  was  at  first  difficult  to 
utilize  a  large  number  of  FiIi|)inos,  for  the  reason  that  they  were 
lapking  in  knowledge  of  American  methods  of  administration  and 
were  ignorant  of  the  English  language.  Salaries  were  fixed  having 
in  mind,  not  the  employment  of  Filipinos  living  at  their  homes,  but 
Americans  who,  in  most  instances,  had  to  be  brought  from  the 
United  States  or  who  contemplated  returning  to  the  United  States. 
This  necessariljr  made  an  expensive  civil  service  in  a  country  that 
could  ill  afford  it. 

Unfortunately,  in  fixing  the  salaries  of  government  officers  the 
commission  failed  to  recognize  the  difference  between  Americans 
and  Filipinos,  and  such  Filipinos  as  were  appointed  to  the  more 
responsiole  positions  under  the  government — and  many  were  so 
appointed  even  in  the  early  days — were  given  salaries  altogether 
out  of  j)roportion  to  what  they  would  command  in  nongovernmental 
occupations.  It  is  probable  that  this  was  done,  in  the  first  instance, 
in  a  desire  to  attract  the  good  will  of  Filipinos  toward  the  govern- 
ment. It  was  earlv  recognized  as  an  error,  but  it  is  an  error  of  the 
kind  that  is  difficult  to  correct. 

It  was  the  announced  policy  of  the  commission  to  replace  Ameri- 
cans in  the  Philippine  civil  service  by  Filipinos  as  rapidly  as  Fili- 
pinos competent  to  take  the  places  could  be  developed.  During  this 
process  it  became  apparent  that  if  the  schedule  of  salaries  was  to 
continue  as  established  for  American  employees,  when  the  service 
should  be  Filipinized  the  government  of  the  Philippine  Islands 
would  be  the  most  extravagant  in  the  world.  This  fact  was  pointed 
out  in  so  many  words  by  Governor  General  Smith  in  1907. 

The  correction  of  the  difficulty  was,  in  part,  left  to  the  judgment 
of  bureau  chiefs,  and  in  certain  cases  it  was  corrected  to  the  limit 
of  their  authority :  that  is,  in  the  lower  clerical  positions.  As  Ameri- 
can employees  left  such  positions  Filipinos  undertaking  the  work 
were,  in  some  cases,  placed  in  a  lower  grade.  While  this  still  re- 
sulted in  giving  the  Filipino  a  larger  salary  than  his  service  would 
command  m  the  open  market,  it  had,  when  done,  the  effect  of  bring- 
ing about  a  slight  reduction  of  expense. 
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This  method  of  correcting  the  evil  administratively  exposed  the 
bureau  chief  to  the  criticism  that  he  was  hostile  to  Filipinos  in  that 
he  was^  adopting  a  policy  toward  them  not  sanctioned  by  legislative 
recomition  of  the  widely  different  conditions  affecting  Americans 
and  Filipinos  in  the  Philippines.  The  bureau  chief  found  also  that 
replacing  an  American  by  a  Filipino  did  not  bring  with  it  the  reason- 
able economy  that  it  should,  while  it  generally  brought  increased 
labor  in  supervision  or  decreased  efficiency  or  both. 

The  net  result  was  neither  fair  progress  in  Filipinization  nor 
ec(ftiomy.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was  with  governmental  develop- 
ment normally  an  increase  in  expenditures  for  salaries  which  outran 
the  increase  in  revenues. 

In  1905,  when  the  cost  of  the  civil  service  of  the  government  had 
become  excessive,  a  board  was  convened  to  make  recommendations 
lookijig  to  economy  and  efficiency,  and,  as  a  result  of  the  report  of 
this  board,  the  number  of  employees  in  the  civil  service  was  reduced 
from  3,307  Americans  and  4,023  Filipinos  on  January  1,  1905,  to 
2,616  Americans  and  3,902  Filipinos  on  January  1,1907. 

With  reference  to  the  effect  of  this  on  the  American  personnel, 
the  director  of  civil  service  in  his  report  for  1906  said : 

It  must  be  stated  with  regret  that  there  has  been  no  change  in  the  tendency 
for  the  best  qualified  employees  to  resign  after  from  two  to  five  years  of 
service.  The  method  that  was  adopted  In  reorganising  the  (Jovemment  service 
and  reducing  the  force  has  tended  to  instability  in  the  service.  Because  of 
the  ImpoflBlbillty  of  ascertaining  until  the  appropriation  act  had  passed  the 
reductions  that  would  be  made  in  the  force,  in  some  bureaus  new  appoint- 
ments were  made  up  to  the  date  of  the  reorganization,  when  employees  of 
other  bureaus  that  might  have  been  transferred  to  the  vacancies  were  dropped 
"on  account  of  reduction  of  force."  It  Ls  possible  that  many  of  the  persons 
so  dropped  were,  in  fact,  more  or  less  inefllcient.  However,  "reduction  of 
force"  was  the  reason  given  for  the  removals,  and  as  a  result  there  is  at 
present  a  feeling  of  uncertainty  among  many  efficient  employees  as  to  their 
tenure  of  office. 

In  1913  the  conditions  which  had  required  the  calling  of  the  board 
in  1905  had  again  arisen;  once  more  the  cost  of  this  service  was 
beyond  the  resources  of  the  Government.  There  had  been  the  natural 
growth  of  the  civil  service,  the  natural  resistance  of  bureau  chiefs 
to  dispense  with  the  services  of  faithful 'Americans  in  subordinate 
positions,  and  the  natural  tendency  to  replace  efficient  Americans 
on  leaving  by  Americans,  in  part  due  to  the  fact  that  the  replacing 
of  an  American  by  an  untried  and  less  efficient  Filipino  brought  with 
it  practically  no  resulting  economy. 

It  was  contemplated  to  meet  this  condition  as  it  was  met  in  1905. 
A  board  was  oraered  to  make  recommendations  which  would  bring 
about  economy.  (Copy  of  order  attached,  marked  "  Appendix  D.") 
Pending  the  report  oi  this  board  such  economies  as  could  be  effected 
without  changes  in  the  law  were  made. 

This  was  the  condition  of  affairs  when  Gov.  Gten.  Harrison  suc- 
ceeded Gov.  Gen.  Forbes,  and  the  legislature  convened  in  1913. 

The  report  of  the  1905  board  had  to  be  considered  bv  the  com- 
mission only,  and  most  of  the  reforms  recommended  by  it  were 
adopted. 

In  1913  the  legislature  consisted  not  only  of  the  commission  but 
of  the  assembly,  and  the  legislature,  with  the  concurrence  and  support 
of  the  Governor  General,  undertook  to  bring  about  those  reforms 
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which  it  deemed  necessary  to  bring  the  cost  of  the  civil  service  of  the 
Government  within  its  resources.  In  so  far  as  it  affected  the  Ameri- 
can personnel  the  legislature  took  the  identical  action  taken  by  the 
conmiission  in  1905. 

As  a  result  of  the  approj^riation  bill  of  1913-14  and  executive 
action,  the  number  of  Americans  in  the  service  was  reduced  fr(Hn 
2,628  on  January  1,  1913,  to  1,978  on  December  31,  1914,  while  the 
number  of  bureaus  was  reduced  from  25  to  22. 

While  the  reduction  in  the  total  of  Americans  employed  from  1913 
to  1915  was  approximately  the  same  as  in  1905-1907  the  number  leav- 
ing the  service  from  1913  to  1915  was  far  less,  as  fewer  Americans 
were  given  original  appointments  between  1913  and  1915. 

I  noted  on  my  visit  m  1915  the  same  "  feeling  of  uncertainty  among 
many  efficient  employees  as  to  their  tenure  of  office ''  reported  by  the 
director  of  civil  service  in  1906. 

It  is  thus  noted  that  similar  conditions  in  two  cases  brought  about 
similar  results.  In  my  opinion  in  both  cases  the  same  errors  were 
committed,  first,  in  providing  for  reduction  of  salaries  in  positions 
that  required  the  services  of  highly  efficient  Americans;  second,  in 
not  openly  making  a  proper  difference  in  salaries  between  residents 
of  the  Philippine  Islands  and  residents  of  the  United  States  holding 
similar  positions;  and,  third,  in  not  making  it  equally  clear  that  while 
for  some  time  it  would  be  necessary  to  fill  certain  subordinate  places 
with  Americans,  it  was  rather  desirable  than  otherwise  that  these 
positions  should  be  vacated  at  the  end  of  contractual  periods. 

It  is  in  recognition  of  the  hardship  of  the  present  situation  on 
American  officials  and  employees  of  the  Philippine  Government  that 
I  earnestly  recommend  or  renew  the  recommendation  made  in  1907 
for  the  passage  by  the  Philippine  Legislature  of  the  appended  bill 
for  retirement  of  certain  employees  of  the  Philippine  Government- 
It  will  be  noted  that  the  oenefits  of  the  bill  are  extended  only  to 
those  employees  or  officials  who  receive  an  annual  salary  of  $3,000 
or  more.  This  would  indicate  the  view  of  the  government  on  the 
question  of  permanency  of  employment  and  would  be  a  notice  to 
nonresident  employees  receiving  less  salary  and  who  were  not  in 
line  to  be  promoted  to  positions  carrying  a  higher  salary  than  $3,000 
that  their  service  with  the  Philippine  government  was  on  a  con- 
tractual basis,  and  that  their  permanency  in  that  service  was  not 
regarded  as  being  to  the  interest  of  the  government;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  its  provisions  should  be  attractive  to  those  Americans 
whom  it  was  desired  to  retain  more  or  less  permanently  in  the 
service.  This  would  remove  the  constant  feeling  of  uncertainty 
existing  among  American  employees  and  which  is  emphasized  at 
such  times  as  retrenchment  or  efforts  at  reform  bring  about  more 
than  the  usual  number  of  changes  in  the  personnel.  This  imrest 
among  American  employees  of  the  government  has  been  constant 
since  the  establishment  of  American  government  in  the  Philippines. 
For  the  10  years  ending  June  30,  1913,  the  average  annual  number 
of  Americans  leaving  the  service  was  646.  For  the  two  years  since, 
ending  June  30,  1915,  the  average  annual  number  was  569.  The 
number  of  Americans  newly  appointed  in  the  service  during  the  last 
two  years  was  far  less  than  in  any  similar  previous  period. 

It  has  been  sometimes  said  with  apparent  r,eason  that  the  salaries 
fixed  for  Americans  employed  in  the  Philippine  civil  service  w^re  too 
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high.    Experience  with  the  service  does  not  show  that  this  was  the 
case,  as  the  service  was  continually  losing  its  best  American  em- 

Sloyees  by   their   voluntary   withilrawal   from   the   Islands.    The 
irector  of  civil  service,  in  his  report  for  1907,  commenting  on  this, 
said: 

It  is  a  matter  of  regret  to  report  that  the  percentage  of  withdrawals  from 
the  service  of  competent  and  desirable  men  has  been  greater  during  the  past 
year  or  two  than  theretofore,  while  there  have  been  fewer  separations  of  the 
Incompetent  and  undesirable.  On  January  1,  1907,  there  were  2.616  Americans 
having  regular  appointment  In  the  service.  During  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
30,  1007,  approximately  500  Americans  resigned,  about  double  the  number  with- 
drawing from  the  service  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year.  Of  the  500  over  100 
were  university  or  college  graduates,  Including  scientists,  civil  engineers,  sur- 
veyors, physicians,  teachers,  and  subordinate  officials,  as  against  40  university 
or  college  graduates  for  the  preceding  year.  Of  the  remaining  400  a  consider- 
able number  were  graduates  of  high  or  normal  schools.  The  loss  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  these  trained  and  experienced  men. is  in  many  instances  irreparable. 
Good  men  were  evidently  discouraged,  and  ai^arently  lost  hope  that  the  Phil- 
ippine public  service  promised  a  career  which  would  justify  their  remain- 
ing in  it 

To  those  who  have  studied  the  subject  for  a  number  of  years  it  is 
clear  that  the  salaries  paid  to  American  employees  in  the  irhilippine 
Islands  were  low,  and  that,  while  the  number  of  Americans  could 
have  been  materially  reduced,  particularly  in  subordinate  positions, 
those  retained  should  be  given  increased  rather  than  decreased  sal- 
aries. The  difficulty  has  iSen  that  Filipinos,  both  in  high  and  in  low 
positions  in  the  Philippine  government,  have  been  given  salaries  alto- 
gether too  high. 

Many  instances  could  be  cited  in  which  bright  young  Filipinos 
were  attracted  to  the  minor  governmental  positions  not  only  from 
the  professions  but  from  commerce  and  particularly  from  agricul- 
ture. It  is  a  distinct  impediment  to  the  progress  of  the  islands  that 
such  is  the  case. 

Statements  loosely  mad^  that  politics  had  been  injected  into  the 
Philippine  civil  service  are  wholly  baseless.  It  could  with  equal  or 
perhaps  greater  accuracy  be  said  that  politics  had  been  recently  up- 
rooted from  the  Philippine  civil  service,  as  among  those  leaving  that 
service  recently  were  persons  more  actively  and  more  prominently  in 
politics  than  those  entering. 

The  fact  is,  however,  that  the  Philippine  civil  service  is  and  has 
always  been  practically  untouched  by  politics.  Allegations  that 
politics  had  entered  the  Philippine  civil  service  are  equally  untrue 
whether  referring  to  the  last  two  years  or  to  prior  periods. 

SANITATION. 

The  great  work  of  sanitation  in  the  islands,  which  has  been  so 
commended  by  visitors  in  the  past,  has  been  steadily  advanced. 
Health  conditions  in  the  islands  continue  to  be  much  better  than 
in  any  of  the  neighboring  oriental  countries. 

During  my  visit  cholera  was  reported  at  several  points.  The  work 
of  suppression  was  promptly  undertaken,  and  under  such  well- 
organized  system  that  there  was  no  excitement  or  panic,  but  a  feeling 
of  confidence  that  it  would  sooi^  disappear. 

The  last  few  years  have  been  marked  by  a  notable  extension  of 
sanitary  work  among  the  Moros  and  pagans. 
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The  improvement  of  the  water  supply  by  the  boring  of  artesian 
wells  has  been  continued,  and  the  number  of  such  wells  is  being 
steadily  increased.  During  my  visit  a  well-boring  outfit  was  just 
beginning  an  artesian  well  at  the  settlement  of  the  Datu  Piang  up 
the  Cotabato  River  in  Mindanao,  which  illustrates  to  what  remote 
points  this  work  has  extended. 

The  following  municipalities  have  water  systems:  Manila,  Cebu, 
Vigan,  Zamboanga,  Siquijor,  Mambajao,  Boac,  Coron,  Tagbilaran, 
Sariaya,  Jolo,  and  Romblon. 

The  initial  work  on  a  much-needed  improved  system  at  Zamboanga 
was  under  way  during  my  visit. 

I  was  present  at  the  inauguration  of  the  new  system  at  Vigan. 

AGBICULTUBE. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  progress  of  agriculture  in  the  islands  has 
not  kept  pace  with  progress  in  other  directions,  notably  in  the  public 
improvements,  education,  and  sanitation.  The  beautiful  highways 
that  have  been  built  at  large  expense  and  which  require  annually 
a  considerable  amount  for  their  maintenance  have  not  been  accom- 
panied by  the  development  in  agriculture  and  the  consequent  traffic 
over  the  highways  which  ordinarily  accompanies  such  construction. 
It  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  justify  the  beautiful  roads 
in  the  Philippine  Islands  on  economic  grounds  alone.  If  their  con- 
struction is  justified,  it  must  be,  for  the  present,  on  the  ground  of 
educational  benefits  and  usefulness  in  th6  maintenance  of  law  and 
order. 

Agriculture  being  the  principal  and  almost  exclusive  source  of 
wealth  of  the  people,  its  backwardness  requires  more  than  a  passing 
word. 

It  is  due  in  the  first  place  to  the  extreme  depression  resulting  from 
years  of  war  and  insurrection  prior  to  the  establishment  of  our  Gov- 
ernment in  the  islands,  and  to  the  conservative  nature  of  the  people ; 
and,  in  the  second,  to  the  fact  that  the  government  had  not  interested 
itself  in  agriculture  in  the  intensive  way  that  it  had  taken  up  educa- 
tion and  sanitation. 

Recently  the  government  has  displayed  greater  activity  in  this  di- 
rection, and  there  seems  at  present  to  be  a  more  widespread  interest 
in  the  development  of  agriculture.  During  my  visit  there  was  held 
in  Manila  a  congress  of  agriculturists.  There  were  nearly  600  dele- 
gates in  attendance,  representing  practically  all  sections  of  the  archi- 
pelago and  every  phase  of  agriculture. 

This  was  the  nrst  congress  of  the  kind  in  the  history  of  the 
islands.  The  opinion  was  general  that  much  good  would  come 
therefrom.  Following,  as  it  did,  the  organization  of  insular  mu- 
nicipal and  provincial  agricultural  societies  throughout  the  islands 
under  the  stimulus  of  the  bureau  of  agriculture,  it  betokens  awaken- 
ing  interest  in  the  power  of  cooperation. 

Within  the  past  two  years  the  legislature  has  passed  important 
acts  for  the  special  benefit  of  agriculture  in  the  islands;  notably, 
an  act  providing  for  inspection,  grading  and  baling  of  manila 
hemp;  and  a  sugar  central  act,  providing  government  aid  in  the 
establishment  of  sugar  centrala 
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It  is  customary  in  discussing  the  backwardness  of  agriculture  to 
lay  great  stress  on  the  loss  of  work  animals  by  rinderpest  and  on 
the  frequent  destruction  of  crops  by  locusts.  I  have  no  desire  to 
minimize  these  plagues,  yet  I  am  confident  that  to  a  great  extent  the 
actual  loss  from  these  causes  is  largely  due  to  the  unsatisfactory 
condition  of  agricultural  labor. 

The  same  activity  and  cooperation  of  farm  labor  essential  to  any 
form  of  successful  agriculture  would  practically  nullify  the  ravages 
of  these  pests.  Without  such  activity  and  cooperation,  even  in  the 
absence  of  the  ^ests,  agricultural  progress  would  lag. 

The  eradication  of  rinderpest  has  probablv  required  a  greater 
expenditure  of  money  than  all  other  work  of  the  bureau  of  agri- 
culture combined. 

In  order  to  show  fully  the  effort  made,  the  false  hopes  of  success 
raised  only  to  be  disappointed,  and  how  groundless  is  the  complaint 
that  recent  changes  in  methods  of  handling  the  disease  were  threat- 
ening disaster,  I  append  quotations  from  the  annual  reports  of  the 
commission  from  1906  to  1913,  inclusive,  on  this  subject. 

The  abundance  of  carabao  in  the  fields  now  makes  it  no  longer 
possible  to  ascribe  a^cultural  depression  to  disease  of  work  animals. 

The  locusts  are  still  bad.  It  would  seem  that  they  would,  unless 
destroyed  by  natural  causes^  continue  so  until  more  general  culti- 
vation destroys  their  breedmg  places.  Meantime,  intelligent  co- 
operation in  fighting  them  would  greatly  reduce  their  ravages. 

I  saw  locusts  in  considerable  number  in  six  widely  separated 
places  on  my  visit.  There  was  widespread  commendation  of  the 
work  being  directed  personally  by  the  assistant  director  of  agricul- 
ture in  combatting  them. 

I  append  extracts  from  the  reports  of  the  Governor  General  for 
1912  and  1913,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  locust  conditions 
are  unfortunately  normal,. 

AGBICULTXIBAL  COLONIES. 

I  visited  the  American  colony  at  Momungan.  It  is  situated  on  the 
road  between  Cam^s  Overton  and  Keithley  in  Mindanao  at  a  dis- 
tance of  about  6  miles  from  Camp  Overton  and  at  an  elevation  of 
about  1,300  feet  above  the  sea.  While  the  road  is  a  mountain  road, 
auto  trucks  make  the  trip  from  Overton,  on  the  seacoast,  to  Mopiun- 
gan  in  about  50  minutes. 

I  found  there  56  Americans  with  Filipino  families — 52  white  men 
and  4  negroes.  The  colony  is  in  a  district  inhabited  by  peaceful 
Moros  engaged  in  agriculture,  who  may  be  employed  as  laborers,  as 
the  colonists  are  in  position  to  use  additional  labor.  The  land  selected 
for  the  colonists  is  in  a  beautiful  rolling  country  traversed  by  the 
Eiver  Agus,  as  well  as  by  the  highway  joining  Overton  and  Keithley. 

At  the  time  of  my  visit  the  colonists  had  been  established  in  their 
homes  about  one  year,  and  the  result  of  one  year's  work  wafe  re- 
markable. They  had  an  average  of  about  16  acres  of  land  per 
family  in  cultivation.  They  were  harvesting  com,  beans,  sweet  po- 
tatoes, and  peanuts,  and  they  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  markets  for 
these.  The  houses  of  the  colonists  were  comfortable  and  suii  ible  to 
the  climate,  and  were  notably  better  than  those  of  Filipinos  of  the 
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tenant  class  throughout  the  archipelago.  There  was  no  indication  of 
dissatisfaction  among  the  colonists,  and  if  they  continue  to  be  satis- 
fied there  seems  no  reascm  why  the  experiment  should  not  be  a 
success. 

There  is  considerable  travel  along  the  road  traversing  the  colony, 
so  that  the  colony  is  not  isolated.  The  colony  receives  the  qrmpa- 
thetic  attention  of  the  governor  of  the  Province,  Col.  Gilsheuser,  of 
the  constabulary,  and  is  assisted  in  so  far  as  possible  by  the  com- 
manding officers  of  the  two  scout  posts  at  Overton  and  Keithley. 
It  is  probable  that  no  better  site  could  have  been  selected  in  the 
Philippine  Islands  for  this  very  interesting  experiment. 

The  inception  of  this  colony  is  not  without  interest.  In  February, 
1913,  the  Philippine  Legislature  appropriated  a  fund  of  400,000 
pesos,  known  as  the  "  Rice  colonization  and  plantation  fund,"  to  be 
used  for  the  establishment  and  operation  of  colonies  and  plantations 
on  public  lands,  and  by  executive  order  No.  29,  March  10,  1913, 
Gov.  Forbes  appointed  a  committee  of  three  to  carry  the  provisions 
of  that  act  into  effect.  It  seems  that  this  act  had  contemplated  the 
locating  of  Filipino  families,  taken  from  those  district  where  there 
was  a  congestion  of  population,  in  districts  where  there  was  a  lack 
of  population  and  an  abundance  of  land  suitable  to  rice  and  other 
cereals. 

Later,  however,  owing  to  the  enforcement  in  the  Philippine  Islands 
of  the  act  of  Congress  of  August  24,  1912,  providing  for  the  dis- 
charge of  civilian  employees  of  the  Quartermaster's  Corps  and  their 
replacement  by  an  enlisted  personnel,  many  men  who  had  been  for 
a  long  time  in  the  islands  as  Army  employees  and  who  were  un- 
willing to  enlist  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  were  discharged.' 
At  the  same  time,  owing  to  necessary  retrenchment,  a  number  of  men 
who  had  similarly  been  for  years  in  the  employ  of  the  government 
of  the  Philippine  Islands  were  discharged.  These  men  were  given 
opportunities  to  return  to  the  States,  and  were,  in  general,  treated 
lioerally  in  the  matter  of  final  payments  on  discharge,  but  there 
were  among  them  a  number  of  men  who  had  married  Filipino  women 
and  who  were  unwilling  to  leave  their  wives  and  families,  and  who, 
believing  that  such  families  would  be  unhappy  under  conditions  in 
the  United  States,  elected  to  remain  in  the  islands. 

The  heads  of  these  families  being  without  employment,  the  idea 
was  conceived  of  taking  advantage  of  act  No.  2254,  referred  to,  and 
of  locating  these  families  in  a  suitable  place  in  the  islands.  Gov- 
ernor General  Harrison,  on  April  2,  1914,  appointed  a  board  to  in- 
vestigate and  report  upon  a  smtable  location  for  the  establishment  of 
an  additional  agricultural  colony  in  which  such  of  these  people  as 
were  of  good  character  and  gave  hope  of  success  in  an  agriciatural 
life  could  be  located. 

This  board  selected  the  site  at  Momungan.  Suitable  lands  were 
surveyed  and  set  aside,  in  order  that  each  head  of  a  family  might 
take  up  a  homestead,  and  other  lands  were  reserved  in  order  that 
the  homestead  might  be  enlarged.  One  can  readily  appreciate  the 
doubts  of  the  success  of  a  sociological  and  agricultural  experiment 
of  this  nature.  One  year  after  the  establishment  of  the  colony, 
however,  conditions  were  such  as  to  remove  most  of  these  doubts. 
It  is  proposed  to  place  this  colony  under  the  administrative  super- 
vision of  the  Bureau  of  Agriculture. 
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I  visited  also  the  Moro  and  Filipino  colonies  established  on  the 
Cotabato  Eiver.  Iliese  colonies  are  under  the  administratiye  super- 
vision of  the  department  of  Mindanao  and  Bulu  and  are  receiving 
constant  attention  from  the  governor  of  that  department,  as  well  as 
from  the  governor  of  the  Province  in  which  they  are  located.       * 

In  these  colonies  were  approximately  1,000  families,  divided 
equally  between  Christian  Filipinos,  recruited  largely  from  the  over- 
crowded Province  of  Cebu,  and  Moros  of  the  immediate  vicinity. 
G^enerally  speaking,  the  Christians  an|i  Moros  alternated.  The  de- 
tails of  the  operations  of  these  colonies  are  reported  on  by  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  department  of  Mindanao  and  Sulu. 

The  experiment  of  having  Moros  and  Christian  Filipinos  live 
amicably  in  the  same  neighborhood  is  so  far  a  success,  and  will 
continue  to  be  a  success  if  the  supervision  continues  as  sympathetic 
as  it  has  been^  under  Gov.  Carpenter,  the  department  governor,  and 
Gov.  Bryant,  the  governor  of  the  Province  of  Cotabato. 

The  affricultural  progress  is,  however,  beset  with  difficulties.  The 
land  is  flat  bottom  land  covered  by  a  dense  growth  of  cogon  grass. 
The  sanitary  difficulties  would  seem  to  be  considerable.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  rid  the  country  of  moscjuitoes  and  is  difficult  to  bring  into 
subjection  the  very  heavy  tropical  growth  of  grass.  Ordinarily, 
work  of  this  Mnd  would  require  a  greater  capital  than  that  which  the 
government  can  give  to  these  colonists,  and  it  requires  a  union  of 
effort  over  a  very  considerable  territory.  It  is  fair  to  say,  however, 
that  the  people  in  the  colonies  are  not  discouraged  and  that  those 
who  have  supervision  over  them  are  enthusiastic. 

The  Filipmo-Moro  colonies  experiment  has  great  importance,  in 
that  it  runs  counter  to  two  heretofore  rather  generally  accepted 
theories:  First,  that  the  antagonism  between  the  Moro  and  Christian 
Filipino  was  such  that  thej  could  not  live  together  in  peace;  and, 
second,  that  the  rural  FiUpmo  was  so  without  ambition  that  he  could 
not  be  colonized  even  to  better  his  condition.  Gov.  Carpenter  is  in 
a  fair  way  to  demonstrate  the  baselessness  of  both  of  these  proposi- 
tions if  he  has  not  already  done  so. 

BOADS. 

The  road  development  in  the  islands  is  marked.  Perhaps  no 
country  on  earth  is  so  fuUy  equipped  with  good  roads  in  proportion 
to  its  material  wealth  as  the  Philippine  Islands.  The  road  construc- 
tion is  being  continued,  and  there  is  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
people  to  object  to  road  making.  As  one  intelligent  member  of  the 
legislature  said  to  me,  "  We  like  to  build  roads  because  the  money  is 
spent  in  the  islands.  The  labor  is  employed  here  and  the  material  is 
purchased  here."  This,  of  course,  would  not  justify,  ordinarily,  the 
construction  of  roads,  out  it  seems  to  be  the  line  of  thought  which 
has  been  pursued  in  constructing  a  good  many  of  the  roads  where 
there  is  little  traffic  to  justify  the  building,  either  present  or  prospec- 
tive. 

Unless  there  is  an  early  development  of  agriculture,  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  present  good-roads  system  will  become  a  heavy  burden 
on  the  people.  It  is  fortunate  that  the  outlook  for  agriculture  is 
more  favorable  than  in  the  past 
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&AILBOAD& 

I  personally  inspected  all  the  lines  of  the  Manila  Railroad  Co., 
except  the  branch  to  Cabanlatnan  and  the  section  in  Albay,  and  all 
of  the  Philippine  Railway  Co.'s  lines  in  Panay  and  Cebu. 

I  found  tnese  lines  in  every  respect  in  first-class  condition,  well 
suited  to  the  general  conditions  of  the  community  served  by  them. 
Just  as  it  has  been  noted  that  highway  development  has  not  been 
followed  by  the  agricultural  development  along  the  route  which 
mi^ht  have  been  anticipated,  it  is  noted  that  the  railroads,  particu- 
larly in  Panay,  have  not  been  accompanied  by  that  development 
which  one  mi^ht  expect  to  follow  the  construction  of  a  railroad 
through  such  fertile  territory. 

PBISONS. 

So  far  as  practicable,  I  visited  the  prisons  at  the  several  points 
touched  by  me  and  carefully  inspectea  the  San  Ramon  Prison  in 
the  Province  of  Zamboanga.  There  is  probably  no  better  equipped 
prison  in  the  world  and  none  better  suited  to  its  purposes  than  this. 
>prison,  which  has  some  400  inmates.  The  one  unfavorable  feature 
IS  that  with  the  beautiful,  well-cultivated  land  and  fine  coconut 
plantation  it  is  not  self-supporting.  The  superintendent  believes 
that  it  will  soon  be  self-supporting. 

The  large  central  prison  at  Bihbid  I  visited,  but  did  not  inspect 
further  than  to  see  that  the  high  standard  which  has  been  establi^ed 
at  this  prison  in  the  past  was  maintained. 

Prisons  in  the  Philippine  Islands  compare  favorably  with  the 
prisons  anywhere  in  the  United  States. 

POLITICAL  CONDITIONS. 

There  are  in  the  Philippines  three  principal  political  parties: 
the  Nacionalista  Party,  which  is  the  majority  party;  the  Progresista 
Party ;  and  the  third  party,  which  is  an  offshoot  of  the  Nacionalista 
Party. 

At  present  all  of  these  parties  favor,  with  certain  modifications,  the 
Jones  bill,  as  it  is  known,  or  the  bill  ^'  to  declare  the  purpose  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  as  to  the  future  political  status  of  the 
people  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  to  proviae  a  more  autonomous 
government  for  those  islands."  This  bill  passed  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  was  considered  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  the 
Philippines,  but  not  passed  at  the  last  session  of  Congress. 

The  Nacionalista  (or  majority)  Party  seem  unequivocally  for  the 
bill  with  the  expressed  hope  that  it  may  be  amended  in  certain  iv^ays, 
but  passed  without  amendinent  rather  than  not  passed. 

The  position  of  the  Progresista  Party  seems  to  be  that  stated  by 
the  president  of  that  party  in  articles  criticizing  the  bill  published 
in  the  organ  of  the  party  in  the  city  of  Manila.    He  said : 

At  this  point  I  wish  to  say  that  I  do  not  desire  that  the  "  Bill,  Jones,  No.  2  '* 
should  completely  fall,  my  only  desire,  as  well  as  that  of  many  Filipinos,  as 
I  understand,  being  that  the  bill  should  be  amended  In  such  a  manner  that  It 
shall  constitute  a  true  step  toward  the  establishment  of  a  local  government 
responsible  to  the  Filipino  people,  not  to  the  Governor  General,  the  President 
the  Secretary  of  War,  or  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Aifalrs,  especially  in  those 
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subjects  in  which  the  international  responsibility  of  the  United  States  is  not 
In  any  way  affected. 

Only  thus  may  we  succeed  in  ending  the  agitations  of  a  poUtidd  chanM!ter 
that  have  disturbed  the  country  for  so  many  years,  makingi  possiUe  a  truly 
stable  goTemment  accepted  by  all  or  by  the  majority  of  the  FiUpiuos,  if  not  as 
the  "summum"  of  their  aspirations,  at  least  as  a  step  that  must  lead,  us 
irrevocably,  sooner  or  later,  to  the  realization  of  our  national  ideals. 

The  third  party  advocates  the  passage  of  the  Jonea  faiill,<  with  the 
preamble  so  modmed  as  to  provide  <  a  fixed  date  for  the  independenoe 
of  the  idands. 

These  parties  are  apparently,  numerically  in  the  order  given^  with 
the  Nacionalista  Party,  embrteing  apparently  a  large  jnajoniy  of 
the  people. 

T^^le  not  an  organized  party,  there  are  certain. FilipiiHMi. neg- 
ligible in  number,  who  do  not  favor  any  biJll  which  ooEntempliukea  me 
semration  of  the  islands  from  the  United  States. 

The  Americans  in  the  islands  seemed  almost  unanimoiisly  to:  iuvor 
the  administrative  features  of  the  Jones  bill,  but  a  majomty  «eemed 
to  be  unfavorable  to  the  preamble. 

Generally  speaking,  all  who  had  studied  the  bill  so  as^tamnder- 
stand  fairly  well  its  provisions  seemed  to  favor  the  bill  as  it. was. 
or  favored  it  with  a  desire  that  the  preamble  shouM  be  omitted,  ftiid 
that  appoBittments  by  the  Governor  General  should  be  effective  iwith- 
out  the  confirmation  of  the  senate  created  by  the  bill. 

It  is  doubtful  if  there  are  any  p^*9ons  in  the  Philippines  who  con- 
sider political  questions  who  do  not  feel  that  there  .mould  the  v  some 
legislation  along  the  general  lines  of  that  proposed.  >  Certunly  *I 
received  no  intimation  that  there  were  such  during  my  visit  to  the 
iidands. 

The  reason  for  this  was  quite  evident  to  tiiose  who  harve  followed 
conditions  in  the  islands  during  the  past  eight  or  ten  years.  The  opin- 
ion is  i)ractieally  unanimous  that  the  form  of  government  established 
in  the  islands,  with  an  appointive  commission  as  the  iq)per  house  of 
the  le^slature,  an  elective  assembly  for  the  lower  house,  and  with  the 
commission,  or  upper  house,  given  exclusive  legislative  authority 
over  one-third  of  the  territory  of  the  archipelago,  was  ^no  longer 
workable.  The  disa^eements  between  the  two  houses  had:  assumed 
an  almost  irreconcilable  form.  This  was  displayed  in  the  failure}  for 
three  years  of  the  legislature  to  agree  on  a  budget,  the  most  iioportant 
legislation  committed  to  it.  That  the  failure  or  the  ^vemment  in 
its  legislative  branch  was  not  more  apparent  was  due  almost  entirdy 
to  the  personal  affection  of  the  Rlipmos  for  Gov.  Forbes,  then  Gov- 
ernor General.  This  feeling  which  enabled  Gov.  Forbes  to  obtain 
the  passage  of  many  bills  through  the  lower  house  of  the  legislature 
was  maniiested  at  the  time  in  many  ways,  add  I  can  testify  that  it 
ranains  now  that  Gov.  Forbes  is  no  lon^r  in  the  islands.  Notwith- 
standing this  feeling,  however,  the  Filipino  opinion  is*  that  the  form 
of  government  had  outlived  its  usefulness,  and  this  opinion  is  shared 
by  practically  all  Americans  in  the  islands,  even  by  those  who  ad- 
vanced the  idea  that  it  should  have  been  remedied  by  the  abolition 
of  the  popular  assembly. 

It  may  at  first  glance  appear  that  the  form  of  government  is  now 
operating  smoothly,  since,  under  Governor  General  Harrison,  the  an- 
nual appropriation  bills  have  been  passed  and  other  bills  advocated  by 
S  D— 64-1--V01 41 49 
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the  Governor  General  have  received  attention  and,  in  general,  been 
enacted.  This  conclusion,  however,  would  be  erroneous.  At  present 
there  is  what  might  be  called  a  modus  vivendi  simply  because  both 
the  upper  and  lower  houses  of  the  legislature  are  looking  forward 
to  the  passage  of  a  new  organic  act  to  take  the  place  of  the  present 
government  act  which  has  developed  to  that  point  where  further 
progress  is  impracticable.  How  long  this  modus  vivendi  would  con- 
tinue it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  every  consideration  of  prudence 
urges,  the  passage  of  a  bill  which  more  clearly  defines  the  power  to 
be  given  to  the  expression  of  Filipino  public  opinion  in  matters  of 
legislation  and  the  extent  to  which  such  power  is  to  be  limited  by  the 
relation  of  the  islands  to  the  United  States. 

There  is,  however,  another  and  an  important  respect  in  which  the 
form  of  government  of  the  islands  is  defective  and  which  no  local 
good  wilican  correct. 

To-day  the  revenues  of  the  central  government  are  almost  wholly 
derived  from  customs  and  internal  revenues.  Legislation  of  Con- 
gress has  withdrawn  from  the  local  government  power  effectually  to 
k^late  in  respect  of  either  of  these  taxes. 

The  local  government  may  not  borrow  without  the  express 
authorization  of  Congress. 

The  great  wealth  of  the  local  government  is  in  the  public  lands 
and  mines  and  the  local  government  is  without  power  to  enact  law? 
which  would  bring  about  the  development  of  these  lands  and  mines. 

For  thirteen  .consecutive  years  the  Philippine  Commission  urged 
amendment  of  the  public  land  laws  without  receiving  the  attention 
of  Congress. 

For  five  years  the  commission  begged  authority  to  borrow  money 
for  needed  public  works  in  vain. 

Briefly,  tne  local  government  has  been  and  is  without  authority 
to  regulate  its  income,  to  avail  itself  of  its  credit,  or  to  utilize  ite 
wealth.  As  a  consequence,  a  highly  efficient  government  with  im- 
mense potential  wealth  is  continually  checked  m  its  progress. 

And  to-day,  while  admiring  the  beautiful  roads  of  the  islands,  one 
is  inclined  to  the  thought  that  their  construction  was  economically 
without  justification  because  of  the  lack  of  agricultural  development 
following  their  construction.  We  see  the  government  and  the  people 
freely  spending  money  for  roads,  but  without  authority  to  tate  5ie 
necessary  steps  to  develop  the  territory  through  which  the  roads 


While  I  have  given  above  the  public  views  of  the  politicalparties 
of  the  islands,  I  am  convinced  that  no  serious  part  of  the  Filipino 
people  desires  separation  from  the  United  States  at  this  time,  and 
that  the  serious  people  of  the  islands  are  wholly  without  belief  that 
they  can  foresee  clearly  the  day  they  would  desire  this  separation. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  likewise  no  doubt  that  all  Filipinos  look  for- 
ward, with  varving  degrees  of  hopefulness,  to  the  time  when  tiiey 
can  take  over  the  lull  responsibility  of  their  own  government,  and 
they  desire  a  recognition  of  this  hope  by  the  United  States. 

Finally,  Filipino  public  opinion  in  the  islands  is  more  favorable  to 
the  United  States  to-day  than  it  has  been  at  any  time  in  the  past 
ITiis  is  doubtless,  in  part,  progressive.  It  is  inspired,  in  part,  by 
their  belief  that  an  earnest  effort  has  been  made  to  give  them  all  the 
participation  in  the  government  which  in  their  own  interests  could 
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now  be  given,  and,  in  great  part,  by  the  more  general  belief  in  the 

purely  benevolent  intentions  of  the  United  States  toward  the  islands. 

We  have  reached  that  point  in  our  progress  where  there  must  be 

S'ven  to  the  government  of  the  Philippines  that  power  granted  by 
e  pending  bill  or  we  shall  soon  see  retrogression  m  the  great  worl^ 
of  sanitation,  education,  and  material  progress. 

Not  the  least  wonderiul  feature  of  the  work  in  the  Philippines  is 
that  it  was  accomplished  by  a  government  in  the  islanas  whose 
natural  resources  were  so  without  its  control.  One  hesitates  even 
to  speculate  on  what  would  have  been  the  progress  in  the  Philippines 
had  the  act  of  1902  given  these  powers  to  tne  Philippine  Commission. 

ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS. 

In  studying  economic  conditions  in  the  Philippine  Islands  it  is 
necessary  to  have  in  mind  a  few  factors  that  are  abnormal  f.rd  tend 
to  explam  apparent  contradictions  in  reports  of  conditions. 

While  the  Philippine  government  is  self-supporting,  tlie  United 
States  Government  sends  annually  to  the  islands  approximately 
$12,000,000  for  disbursements  therem  in  connection  principally  witn 
the  Army  and  Navy.  The  total  of  the  taxes  collected  in  the  rhilip- 
pine  Islands  per  annum  is  approximately  $18,000,- KK).  Tlie  total 
exports  approximate  $48,000,000  per  annum,  differing  but  slightly 
with  the  total  imports.  The  total  circulation  in  the  islands  is  ap- 
proximately $26,000,000. 

From  the  foregoing,  it  is  apparent  that  the  governmental  activities 
in  the  islands,  as  compared  to  private  activities,  are  far  beyond 
anything  that  we  are  accustomed  to  see  in  the  States,  and  when  w« 
consider  the  large  proportipn,  averaging  about  20  per  cent,  of  the 
entire  revenue  of  the  islands,  expended  m  permanent  public  works, 
we  can  see  to  what  an  extent  busmess  in  the  Philippines  is  based  on 
the  expenditures  of  Federal  and  Philippine  Government  funds  and 
how  out  of  proportion  these  expenditures  are  to  the  expenditures 
based  on  the  one  great  source  of  wealth  of  the  islands,  agriculture. 
•  This  has  been  the  case  to  such  an  extent  that  government  retrench- 
ment is  followed  by  the  cry  of  hard  times  on  the  part  of  merchants, 
even  though  agriculture,  on  which  practically  all  of  the  people  de- 
pend for  a  livelihood,  is  fairly  prosperous.  With  the  development 
of  agriculture  this  condition  should  disappear.  The  exports  from 
the  islands  should  be  many  times  as  great  as  they  have  ever  been, 
and  there  seems  now  a  promise  that  this  will  be  the  case  in  the  near 
future,  particularly  if  the  local  government  is  placed  in  a  position 
to  utilize  its  resources  and  credit. 

External  trade. — ^The  European  war  has  greatly  increased  the 
transportation  rates  to  and  from  the  islands.  It  has  interfered  with 
the  usual  markets.  At  one  time  there  were  serious  fears  that  the 
normal  sources  of  such  rice,  coal,  and  fresh  beef  as  were  imported 
would  be  cut  off.    Fortunately  this  was  satisfactorily  adjusted. 

The  market  for  copra  is  still,  however,  interfered  with,  and  ac- 
cordingly the  price  is  depressed.  This  is  one  of  the  principal  exports 
of  the  islands. 

The  tobacco  market  is  similarly  affected. 

Sugar,  on  the  other  hand,  profited. 
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Notwithstanding  the  effects  of  the  war^  the  total  exports  for  1014 
were  exceeded  but  once  in  the  lO-vear  period. 

Conditions  affecting  exports  likewise  affected  imports.  The  total 
for  the  year  1914  was  exceeded  bv  three  years  of  the  10-year  period. 

The  total  foreign  trade  for  tne  year  was  exceeded  in  2  of  tiie  10 
years  ending  in  1914. 

So  far,  therefore,  as  the  foreini  trade  is  concerned^  conditions, 
with  the  exception  of  those  depending  directly  on  shipping,  indicate 
normal  progress. 

Statistics  of  foreign  trade  for  1915,  to  include  the  time  of  my  stay 
in  the  islands,  were  of  the  same  general  nature  as  those  of  1914. 

Internal  trade. — With  reference  to  the  internal  trade,  the  tax  col- 
lections on  the  business  of  merchants,  manufacturers,  and  common 
carriers  for  1914  would  indicate  that  the  total  of  the  internal  busi- 
ness in  the  islands  had  been  exceeded  but  once  in  the  preceding  period 
of  10  years.  This  shows  a  very  satisfactory  interior  condition,  con- 
sidering the  handicaps  of  business  as  the  result  of  the  Europnean  war. 

Unfortunately  the  effect  of  the  war  was  not  equally  distributed  in 
all  localities  and  on  all  occupations.  The  Manila  Railroad  Co*, 
which  under  its  concession  is  required  to  carry  on  railroad  construc- 
tion in  several  places  in  the  islands,  dependent,  as  it  is,  on:Britidi 
capital,  was  compelled  to  curtail  very  much  its  program. 

The  copra  and  hemp  Provinces  were  also  depressed. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  was  every  indication  of  increased  pros- 
perity in  the  sugar  industry  and  in  those  places,  such  as  Uoilo,  which 
depended  upon  that  industry. 

The  presence  in  the  Philippine  Islands  of  three  of  the  four  American 
members  of  the  Philippine  Commission  who  resigned  in  1918  en^^a^ged 
in  business  bears  testimony  to  the  hopefubiess  or  economic  conditions 
in  the  islands,  the  more  so  in  that  of  the  members  of  the  Philippine 
Commission  who  had  left  the  service  prior  to  that  time  no  one  had 
engaged  in  any  profession  or  business  in  the  islands. 

Indiietrial. — 1  visited,  in  so  far  as  possible,  the  principal  manu- 
facturing plants.  I  inspected  three  of  the  largest  cigar  factories. 
While  tJiis  was  one  of  the  industries  that  had  been  unfavoratfty 
affected  by  the  war,  the  plants  were  working  in  full  force  and  there 
was  every  indication  of  prosperity.  Incidentally  these  factories  are 
large,  comfortable  buildmgs,  sanitarv  in  all  details,  and  under  the 
constant  inspection  of  the  bureau  of  health. 

I  visited  the  sugar  central  at  San  Carlos  in  Occidental  Negros, 
and  the  central  of  the  Calamba  Sugar  Estates  Co.  on  the  Calamba 
friar  estate.  I  found  conditions  at  both  of  these  places  encouraging. 
These  are  two  of  the  three  largest  modem  centrals  in  the  island. 

During  mv  stay  in  the  islands  the  insular  board  appointed  for  that 
purpose  had  determined  on  tha  erection  of  a  Gdvemment-assisted 
central  at  Isabela  in  Oriental  Negros,  and  an  invitation  for  bids  on 
its  construction  was  issued.  It  would  seem  that  the  success  of  this 
central  is  unquestioned,  as  it  is  to  be  built  in  one  of  the  best  sugar 
sections  of  the  islands  where  the  necessary  oane  is  assured. 

During  my  stay  in  the  islands  the  cement  mill  at  Binangonan, 
near  Manila,  began  operations.  There  has  been  talk  for  a  number 
of  years  in  the  Philippines  of  establishing  cement  mills,  but  this  is 
the  first  practical  step  taken.  The  mill  was  establi^ed  on  purely 
Filipino  initiative  and  with  Philippine  capital. 
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I  inspected  on  the  island  of  Mactan  in  the  Province  of  Cebu  the 

Slant  under  construction  by  the  Visayan  Kefining  Co.  This  will  be 
y  far  the  largest  manufacturing  plant  in  the  islands  outside  of 
the  city  of  Manila.  The  work  or  construction  was  progressing 
rapidly  and  the  manager  of  the  plant  expected  that  it  would  be 
ready  for  business  by  January  1,  1916.  Judging  by  the  very  en- 
couraging success  of  the  similar  plant  in  Manila  of  the  Vegetable 
Oil  Co.,  this  plant  should  be  a  success  and  will  mean  a  great  deal  to 
the  islands.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  export  of.  coconut  oil  from 
the  islands  has  increased  from  a  total  of  $40  in  1912  to  a  total  of 
$2,619,188  in  1914.  This  increase  is  due  entirely  to  the  mill  of  the 
Vegetable  Oil  Co.  in  Manila. 

I  visited  the  gold-mining  section  of  Masbate,  where  several  mills 
are  located,'  and  I  inspected  the  largest  of  these — ^that  of  the  Colo- 
rado Mining  Co.  This  company  employs  about  700  men  and  is 
operating  to  its  full  capacity.  Shortly  after  my  departure  this  com- 
pany declared  a  dividend  of  10  per  cent,  which  indicates  the  confi- 
dence of  its  managers. 

Household  industries, — ^I  spent  two  dajrs  in  the  small  mountain 
town  of  liucban.  This  town  is  known  for  its  delightful  climate  and 
for  the  manufacture  of  hats  from  the'  buri  palm.  These  hats  are 
similar  to  the  Panama  hat  of  commerce.  Hat  making  is  here  a 
household  industry,  and  it  was  very  noticeable  that  practically  every 
woman  and  child  appearinj?  at  the  windows  had  in  tneir  hands  a  hat 
on  which  they  were  working.  These  hats  have  been  heretofore,  in 
the  greater  part,  sold  to  dealers  for  export  to  Italy  and  Germany. 
The  war  had  interfered  to  some  extent  with  the  normal  demand. 
This,  however,  creates  only  temporary  difficulty,  as  the  hats  will  find 
a  ready  and  perhaps  better  market  m  the  United  States.  I  under- 
stood that  the  prices  had  been  depressed  a  little,  but  the  supply 
never  equals  the  full  demand.  / 

Other  household  industries,  such  as  the  manufacture  of  mats, 
baskets,  pottery,  embroidery,  lace,  etc.,  and  the  various  Philippine 
cloths,  were  all  progressing  along  normal  lines. 

Broadly  speaking,  the  condition  of  industrial  and  commercial 
industries  in  the  Philippine  Islands  is  normal  and  is  particularly 
fortunate  in  being  so  during  this  period  of  general  disturt)ance. 

Agriculture. — This  has  been  discussed  generally  elsewhore.  As, 
however,  agriculture  is  almost  the  exclusive  source  of  wealth  in  the 
islands,  one  must  understand  that  without  development  in  agricul- 
ture it  is  idle  to  anticipate  more  than  spasmodic  development  in  in- 
dustrial or  commercial  lines.  Unfortunately  the  agricultural  devel- 
opment has  been  slow.  In  the  production  of  rice  and  sugar  we  have 
never  exceeded  the  most  prosperous  years  cf  Spanish  control  of  the 
islands,  and  many  of  the  Provinces  bear  evidence  to-day  of  not  being 
so  productive  as  they  have  been  in  years  prior  to  the  insurrection  in 
the  Philippines.  In  other  words,  these  Provinces  have  never  re- 
covered. Too  much  of  the  commerce  of  the  Pliilippine  Islands  has 
been  predicated  on  large  governmental  expenditures  and  expendi- 
tures for  the  Army  and  Navy  in  the  islands  and,  with  retrencnment 
on  the  part  of  the  government  and  the  removal  of  troops  from  the 
islands  or  from  one  section  to  another,  there  has  been  a  tendency  to 
complain  of  hard  times. 
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Unfortunately  the  part  of  the  community  most  affected  by  these 
changes  has  been  the  American  business  element.  In  Iloilo  during 
my  visit  there  was  evidence  of  such  prosperity  as  thfere  had  not  been 
in  Iloilo  within  the  memory  of  man,  and  yet  some  of  the  American 
business  people  there  were  depressed  because  their  business  had  to 
so  large  an  extent  been  contingent  on  the  continued  presence  there  of 
the  garrison  of  American  troops,  which  had  been  removed. 

Labor. — On  the  Manila  Eailroad  and  the  Philippine  Railway, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  directing  positions  and  higher  te<;hnical 
positions,  such  as  civil  engineer,  all  the  operations  are  carried  on  by 
Filipinos,  who,  m  addition  to  the  laborers  of  the  road,  are  the  station 
agents,  conductors,  locomotive  engineers,  and  constitute  the  principal 
clerical  force.    Some  of  the  mechanics  are  Chinese  or  Japanese. 

A  similar  condition  exists  in  the  Manila  Electric  Railroad  &  Light 
Co.  The  railroad  managers  are  thoroughly  pleased  with  Filipino 
labor,  and,  in  fact,  the  impression  is  general  that  more  satisfactory 
labor  could  not  be  gotten  in  any  country  for  these  purposes. 

In  the  su^ar  mills,  shijDbuilding,  and  other  industrial  plants  the 
same  condition  exists.  On  the  steamships  engaged  in  interisland 
traffic,  governmental  and  otherwise,  the  sailors,  subordinate,  and,  in 
some  cases,  the  principal  officers  are  Filipinos.  Expression  is  gen- 
eral that  they  are  very  satisfactory. 

However,  Filipino  labor  must  in  its  great  part  be  employed  in 
agriculture.  Unfortunately,  this  seems  the  point  at  which  the  Fill- 
pmo  laborer  is  weakest.  This  is  witnessed  by  the  general  condition 
of  agriculture  in  the  islands,  and  is  the  general  complaint  of  land- 
owners and  those  who  employ  labor  directly  or  who  have  Filipino 
tenants.  There  seems  no  doupt  that  this  is  due  mainly  to  inherited 
conditions  and  to  the  unsatisfactory  relation  of  agricultural  em- 
ployers and  landowners  to  their  laborers  and  tenants.  It  is  ob- 
served that  in  such  properties  as  the  San  Carlos  Milling  Co.  and  the 
Calamba  Estates  Co.  there  is  little  or  no  trouble  with  labor.  The 
trouble  seems  to  be  where  the  old  conditions  continue  and  these  are 
the  general  conditions,  such  estates  as  those  mentioned  being  excep- 
tional. 

When  I  visited  on  Masbate  the  mine  and  mills  of  the  Colorado 
Mining  Co.  I  found  there  employed  nearly  700  Filipinos.  Most 
of  these  men  had  been  agricultural  laborers  who  had  been  transferred 
to  this  employment.  Col.  McCoy,  the  president  and  manager  of  the 
company,  who  was  with  me  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  expressed  the 
greatest  satisfaction  with  Filipino  labor.  He  explained  that  the 
men  in  starting  were,  in  general,  irregular  in  their  appearance  for 
work;  that  during  the  month  the  average  man  would  work  from 
10  to  15  days.  He  authorized  a  bonus  to  those  men  who  worked  over 
24  days  a  month  and  now  the  bonus  has  become  practically  a  part 
of  the  monthly  pay,  as  practically  the  entire  force  works  more  than 
24  days  a  month. 

The  Filipino,  when  satisfactorily  employed,  continues  indefinitely 
with  his  employer.  On  the  Manila  Railroad  there  are  employees  oi 
all  grades  who  have  been  with  the  company  si^ce  the  date  of  its  be- 
ginning operations  in  1888.  I  saw  laborers  on  the  right  of  way  who 
were  pointed  out  to  me  by  the  president  of  the  rai&oad  as  having 
been  so  employed,  and  I  saw  their  first  Filipino  locomotive  engineer, 
who  was  still  employed  on  the  railroad.    These  were  indicative  of  a 
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general  condition,  and  the  laborers  employed  on  the  railroads  out- 
side of  Manila  were,  in  general,  men  who  had  been  agricultural 
laborers. 

It  seems  clear  that  to  stimulate  agriculture  in  the  Philippine 
Islands  it  is  necessary  to  bring  about  a  more  satisfactory  condition 
of  the  laborer;  that  is,  the  laborer  must  perform  more  work  and  he 
must  perform  it  in  the  belief  that  he  is  going  to  be  benefited  by  it. 
It  is  not  easy  to  change  the  customs  of  ages,  and  it  is-  not  desirable 
to  make  revolutionary  changes.  It  is  probable  that  if  there  were 
scattered  throughout  the  islands,  as  there  might  well  be,  large 
estates  imder  m^em  management,  the  conditions  would  be  corrected 
thereby,  and  possibly  it  is  9ie  only  way  in  which  they  could  be  cor- 
rected ;  but  it  would  seem  to  be  the  duty  of  the  a^icultural  bureau  of 
the  Philippines  and  of  the  labor  bureau  to  investigate  carefully 
conditions  of  the  employment  of  agricultural  labor  and  to  suggest 
a  gradual  modification  of  existing  conditions,  so  as  to  induce  the 
laborer  to  work  more  and  the  employer  to  give  him  a  larger  benefit 
from  the  product  of  his  labor. 

When  due  allowance  has  been  made  for  the  various  pests  that  have 
followed  war  and  insurrection  in  the  Philijjpines  and  for  the  recur- 
rence of  droughts  unprovided  against  by  irrigation  and  the  visits 
of  typhoons,  against  which  there  is  no  provision,  the  lack  of  progress 
in  the  Philippine  Islands  in  agriculture  still  requires  fuH;her 
explanation. 

That  the  Philippine  Commission  from  its  organization  appre- 
ciated the  necessity  of  developing  agriculture  is  apparent  from  its 
reports  and  is  within  the  personal  knowledge  of  those  who  have 
observed  the  working  of  that  body.  The  difficulty  seems  to  have 
been  that  the  recommendations  frequently  made  by  the  commission 
as  to  the  public  lands  of  the  islanos,  an  early  recommendation  as 
to  immigration  and  similar  recommendations  which  would  have 
brought  about  results  beneficial  to  agriculture,  were  unheeded.  This 
brought  with  it  a  natural  discouragement  and  the  energy  which 
should  have  been  devoted  preferentially  to  agriculture  was  devoted, 
in  large  part,  to  the  development  of  those  things  which  it  was  within 
the  power  of  the  local  government  to  develop  without  assistance 
from  Congress. 

The  backward  state  of  agriculture  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  more 
than  anything  else,  points  to  the  ^  compelling  necessity  of  granting 
to  the  local  government  in  the  Philippine  Islands  greater  authority 
than  it  has  had  heretofore. 

GOVEBNMBKT  FINANCBS. 

Central. — ^Unless  one  has  clearly  in  mind  the  very  large  portion  of 
the  expenditures  of  the  Philippine  government  that  have  been  made 
for  permanent  public  improvements,  one  would  get  the  impression 
that  since  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1910  ( Jime  30, 1910)  the  financial 
condition  of  the  Philippine  government  had  grown  steadily  worse. 
If,  however,  one  mves  proper  value  to  the  public  works  constructed 
and  now  in  beneficial  use,  the  resulting  condition  becomes  one  of 
only  temporary  difficulty,  to  be  justified  of  not,  according  to  one's 
judgment  of  the  timeliness  and  value  of  the  work  accomplished. 
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In  the  three  fiscal  years  1908, 1909,  and  1910  there  was  expende*i 
for  public  works,  from  the  proceeds  of  bond  sales,  $2,160,000j  and 
from  revenue  funds,  $3,800,000.  In  the  fifecal  years  1911,  1912,  and 
1913  there  was,  on  thfe  other  hand,  expended  for  public  works,  from 
the  proceeds  or  bond  sales,  $500,00,  and  from  revenues,  $8,280,000. 

The  natural  result  of  this  was  that,  notwithstanding  there  was  in 
each  of  these  latter  years  an  excess  of  revenue  over  expenditures, 
other  than  fbr  public  improvement,  the  payment  from  the  curroit 
revenues  of  sucn  large  amounts  for  public  improvements  had  the 
eflfect  of  materially  reducing  the  net  working  surplus  of  the  govern- 
ment, so  thfet  a  working  surplus  of  approximately  $9,600,000  on 
Jdne  80, 1910;  had  been  reduced  to  $T,100,000  on  June  30, 1913.  This 
reduction  of  the  net  working  surplus  resulted  from  carrying  on  a 
uniformly  heavy  plan  of  permanent  improvements  in  the  belief  that' 
the  improvements  were  necessary  to  the  progress  of  the  islands, 
anticipating  authority  from  Congress  to  cover  the  expenditures  in 
part  by  an  issue  of  bonda.  The  bond  issue  was  not  authorized.  As 
a  result  of  this,  the  unappropriated  surplus  of  the  government  was 
reduced  below  what  had  previously  been  considered  a  safe  amount. 
Even  to  maintain  the  working  surplus  at  the  amount  stated  it  was 
necessary  to  makte  available  funds  that  had  been  theretMore  ear- 
marked for  other  purposes.  In  practice  this  had  very  much  the  effect  > 
of  maMng  liquid  certain  assets  of  the  government  and  prevented,  to 
the  extent  availed  of,  the  further  obtaining  of  funds  from  those 
sources. 

This  of  itself  would  tave  beai  the  source  of  no  difficulty  had  the 
program  of  public  works  been  at  that  time  completed.  Such,  how- 
ever, was  not  the  case,  and  it  became  necessary  to  suspend  the  large 
expenditures  for  public  works,  the  only  alternative  being  the  con- 
tracting, of  a  floating  indebtedness,  which  has  never  been  necessary 
in  our  government  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 

The  difficulty  was  emphasized  in  th^  last  half  of  the  year  1918  bj 
a.  material  decrease  in  revenue,  due  largely  to  the  aboUtion  by  tihe 
tAriff  act  of  1918  of  the  export  tax  in  the  Philippines. 

Ala  a  result  of  these  two  conditions  the  net  working  surplus  was 
reduced  on  December  30,  1918,  to  $6,600,000,  of  which  but  $260,000 
was  in  cash  available  for  appropriation. 

The  financial  operations  of  the  central  government  for  1914  were, 
Wefly,  in  round  numbers: 

Net  income $10,400, 000 

Liquidations  of  assets  of  the  government 1, 000, 000 

111,400,000 

Governmental  expenses -. — _   8,000,000 

Fixed  charges 800, 000 

8, 800. 000 

Excess  of  revenues  over  governmental  expenditures 2, 800, 000 

But  during  the  year  $l,3OO,O0O  was  expended  on  permanent  im- 
provements and  $2,700,000  was  ^ven  in  aid  to  local  governments. 

This  would  indicate  a  deficiency  in  revenues  for  the  year  of 
$1,400,000.  It  will  be  observed  that  this  deficiency  is  created  largely 
by  assistance  given  to  the  local  governments,  provincial  and  mu- 
mcipal.  ' 

It  is  evident  that  the  government  could  not  continue  expenditures 
in  excess  of  its  revenues,  even  though  the  expenditures  are  for  public 
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improvements  which  become  permanent  assets,  or  for  assistance  to 
the  provinces  and  municipalities.  Therefore  at  the  session  of  the 
legislature  in  1914-15  additional  internal-revenue  taxes  were  im- 
posed. By  the  provisions  of  the  act  these  taxes  were  imposed  for  the 
fiscal  year  1915.  The  fiscal  and  calendar  years  in  the  Hiilippine 
Islands  are  now  identical. 

The  imposition  of  these  additional  taxes  is  in  a  fair  way  to  make 
the  revenues  of  the  government  for  the  current  year  exceed  the 
expenditures  for  all  purposes.  » 

The  additional  taxes,  however^  being  only  for  the  year  1916,  it  is 
necessary  to  make  some  provision  to  prevent  a  future  excess  of 
expenditures  over  revenues,  and  it  is  expected  that  a  new  internal- 
revenue  law  will  be  enacted  at  the  present  session  of  the  Philippine 
legislature. 

The  constantly  increasing  amount  advanced  "by  the  central  govern- 
ment to  the  provinces  and  municipalities  is  indicative  of  a  condition 
which  calls  for  correction.  Either  taxation  should  be  revised,  in 
order  that  the  provinces  and  mimicipaKties  shall  be  self-supporting, 
or  certain  of  the  expenditures  now  classed  as  provincial  and  munici- 
pal should  be  taken  over  by  the  central  government.  Public  opinion 
in  the  Islands,  as  elsewhere,  seems  to  favor  the  first  alternative ;  that 
is,  a  readjustment  of  taxation  so  as  to  make  the  provinces  and  munici- 
palities self-supporting  without  giving  up  any  of  their  present  func- 
tions. 

It  is  altogether  probable  that  this  view  will  lead  to  a  certain  loss 
of  efficiency,  which  will  perhaps  be  the  price  paid  by  the  local  govern- 
ments for  the  satjisf action  of  expending  their  own  funds  rather  than 
permitting  them  to  be  expended  by  the  central  government.  There 
IS  no  doubt  that  the  work  can  be  done  more  economically  by  the  cen- 
tral government. 

The  total  bonded  indebtedness  of  the  Philippine  government  is: 


Amount.- 


Re. 
dMjn- 
aUe. 


Dm 


Ltnd  poTClian  bonds,  4  per  cent , 

Public  works  and  Improvement  bonds,  4  per  cent... 
Pnbtte  works  and  Improvement  bonds,  4  per  cent.., 
Pnblio  works  and  Improvement  bonds,  4  per  cent... 


17,000,000 
2,500,000 
1,000,000 
1,500,000 


1914 
1915 
191« 
1919 


1984 
19S5 
19M 
1900 


The  balance  in  the  sinking  fund  for  the  payment  of  the  land-pur- 
chase bonds  on  December  31,  1914,  was  $1,927,980.59.  The  balance 
in  the  sinking  fund  for  the  payment  of  the  public  works  and  imr 
provement  bonds  was  on  that  date  $855,832.58.  There  is  no  other 
indebtedness  of  the  Philippine  government.. 

The  government,  however,  has  under  its  contracts  with  the  Manila 
Bailroad  Co.  and  with  the  Philippine  Railway  Co.  a  contingent 
liability  to  advance  the  interest  on  certain  4  per  cent  interest  guaran- 
teed bonds  of  these  companies  in  case  the  companies  should  be  im- 
able  from  their  income  to  pay  this  interest.  Under  this  contingent 
liability  the  government  had  advanced  on  the  81st  of  Decemoer, 
1914,  a  total  o|  $l,317j448.50^ractically  all  of  which  was  on  account 
of  the  Philippine  Railway  Cfo.  The  Manila  Railroad  Co.  has  gen- 
erally earned  the  interest  on  its  interest-guaranteed  bonds. 
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The  amoirnt  advanced  by  the  government  under  these  contracts 
becomes  an  indebtedness  of  the  rauroads  to  the  government,  payable 
at  the  end  of  the  period  for  which  the  interest  is  guaranteed,  about 
1937.  In  practice  this  guarantee  has  the  effect  of  requiring  the  gov- 
ernment to  advance  in  payment  of  interest  approximately  $250,000 
a  year.    This  amount  is  gradually  decreasing. 

However  commendable  the  program  of  public-work  construction 
mav  be,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  there  ^ould  be  a  marked  decrease 
urahe  construction  of  nonproductive  public  works,  and  that  expendi- 
\ynires  in  the  near  future  diould  be  directed  more  largely  to  increas- 
ing the  agricultural  output  of  the  islands.  To  maintain  in  their 
present  excellent  state  the  highways  of  the  islands  requires  an  annual 
expenditure  of  approximately  $1,000,000,  and  as  the  mileage  of  these 
roads  is  increased  the  cost  of  maintenance  is  also  increased.  This 
becomes  in  its  nature  a  fixed  charge.  Fortunately,  the  roads  have 
been  constructed  very  largely  frcwn  revenue.  Therefore,  there  is  very 
little  in  the  way  of  bonded  indebtedness  due  to  the  roads.  The  main- 
tenance charge,  however,  is  a  very  large  charge  against  the  total 
government  revenues  which  approximate  $18,000,000  per  annum. 

Provinces. — ^The  total  indebtedness  of  the  Provinces  of  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  is  approximately  $1,900,000.  This  indebtedness  is  to  the 
insular,  or  central,  government  which  has  from  time  to  time  made 
loans  to  the  Provinces  from  funds  subject  to  its  control.  No  Prov- 
ince has  issued  bonds  or  has  outstanding  public  indebtedness. 

The  total  provincial  revenues  approximate  $3,500,000.  There  has 
been  a  diq)osition  to  increase  the  expense  of  the  provincial  govern- 
ments without  increasing  their  revenues.  This  has  necessitated  an 
increasing  amoimt  of  assistance  from  the  central  government.  The 
legislature  is  now  considering  the  question  of  readjusting  revenues, 
as  heretofore  stated,  in  order  that  this  continual  assistance  from  a 
central  government  may  be  avoided. 

City  of  Manila, — ^The  revenues  of  the  city  of  Manila  are  approxi- 
mately $1,500,000  per  annum,  which  is  supplemented  by  $625,000 
contributed  by  the  central  government,  and  for  the  past  two  years 
the  expenditures  and  fixed  charges  have  slightly  exceeded  this 
amount.  The  city  of  Manila  has  a  bonded  indebtedness  of  $4,000,- 
000,  which  becomes  due  $1,000,000  in  1935,  $2,000,000  in  1937,  and 
$1,000,000  in  1938.  On  December  31,  1914,  there  was  a  sinking  fund 
of  $310,000. 

Municipalities. — ^The  total  income  of  all  the  municipalities  and 
townships  and  settlements  of  the  Philippine  Islands  is  approximately 
$3,750,000  per  annum,  which  is  slightly  in  excess  of  their  expenditures 
other  than  for  public  works.  Loans  to  the  municipalities,  other  than 
the  city  of  Manila,  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  from  funds 
controlled  by  the  insular  government. 


A  consideration  of  the  foregoing  statements  and  of  the  large  ex- 
penditures for  public  improvements  made  from  revenues  show  that 
the  finances  of  the  Philippine  Government  are  in  good  condition. 
Such  difficulties  as  have  occurred  have  been  temporary  and  almost 
entirely  due  to  the  lack  of  control  which  the  insular  government  has 
over  its  borrowing  power.    This  has  had,  with  the  natural  disad- 
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vantages,  the  great  advantage  of  preventing  a  large  public  indebted- 
ness of  the  islands.  The  temptation  to  contract  large  indebtedness 
in  connection  with  the  public  works  which  have  b^n  executed  in 
the  islands  and  those  which  are  deemed  essential  to  further  progress 
would  have  been,  it  is  believed,  too  great  for  the  local  government 
to  have  withstood. 

It  is  belived,  however,  that  a  sufficient  check  would  have  been  the 
requirement  of  the  approval  of  the  President  prior  to  contracting 
indebtedness  rather  than  the  necessity  of  obtaining  affirmative  legis- 
lation from  Congress.  It  is  thought  that  nonproductive  public 
works  should  be  proceeded  with  cautiously,  pending  a  development 
of  the  producing  capacity  of  the  islands.  The  latter  is  the  great 
necessity  at  this  time  and  should  precede  further  heavy  expenditures 
on  other  public  works. 

THE  CITY  OP  MANILA. 

The  city  of  Manila  is  fast  becoming,  if  it  is  not  already,  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  larger  commercial  cities  of  the  Far  East. 

In  addition  to  being  the  capital  of  the  islands,  it  is  the  chief  com- 
mercial port  and  business  center.  It  is  the  location  also  of  the 
larger  industrial  plants.  While  the  islands  are  widespread,  Manila 
is  the  recognized  center.  There  has  been  at  times,  and  is  at  present, 
a  tendency  in  the  extreme  southern  islands  to  make  Singapore  the 
conunercial  Mecca  rather  than  Manila.  In  the  interest  of  the  com- 
munity of  the  islands  an  effort  should  be  and  has  been  made  to 
overcome  this.  Manila,  being  the  seat  of  the  central  government, 
ewes  a  great  deal  of  the  recent  improvement  to  that  fact.  A  great 
deal  of  the  recent  work  has  been  done  directly  by  the  central  gov- 
ernment, and  in  the  natural  order  of  things  a  ffreat  deal  more  will 
be  done  in  future.  Furthermore,  the  city  of  Manila  is  assisted  an* 
nually  by  a  very  considerable  appropriation,  now  fixed  at  not  to 
exceed  $625,000  per  annum,  which  goes  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
government  of  the  city. 

By  act  No.  183,  enacted  by  the  Philippine  Commission  July  81, 
1901,  a  charter  was  granted  to  the  city  of  Manila.  This  charter 
vested  the  government  in  a  municipal  board  consisting  of  three  mem- 
bers to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor  General,  by  and  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Philippine  Commission,  and  to  be  removed  in  the  same 
manner,  and  it  prescribed  the  duties  of  the  several  members  of  the 
board.  This  was  later  modified  in  some  respects,  and  finally,  by 
act  No.  1869  of  the  Philippine  Legislature,  passed  June  18,  1908, 
the  government  was  vested  in  a  municipal  board  consisting  of  six 
memoers,  three  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor  General,  by  and 
with  the  consent  of  the  commission,  and  to  be  removed  in  the  same 
manner,  an  ex  officio  member — the  city  engineer — and  two  members 
to  be  elected  from  the  city  of  Manila. 

This  modification  has  in  practice  proven  detrimental  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  city.  A  return  should  be  made  to  the  former  smaller 
board  and  to  the  principle  on  which  the  original  law  was  based,  which 
recognized  Manila  as  a  city  of  the  Philippine  Islands  rather  than 
a  city  of  those  *who  reside  therein.  Local  politics -should  not  enter 
into  the  managament  of  a  city  which  is  alike  the  seat  of  the  govern- 
ment and  the  principal  industrial  and  commercial  center  of  the  en- 
tire islands. 
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The  local  population  of  Manila  has  its  representation  in  the  as- 
sembly and  has  never  been  without  its  representation  on  the  ap- 
pointive commission,  or  upper  house. 

The  situation  created  by  the  addition  of  the  elected  members  to  the 
board  is  such  that  a  transfer  of  the  capital  from  Manila  is  seriously 
considered  by  leading  Filipinos.  This  would  be  no  remedy,  in  so 
much  as  Manila  would  continue  to  be  the  principal  port  and  the 
industrial  center  of  the  islands. 

The  organic  act  of  the  Philippine  Islands  should  provide  that  the 
government  of  the  capital  city  of  the  islands  should  be  vested  in  a 
board  consisting  of  three  members,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor 
Generttl  of  the  islands. 

THE  DEPABTMENT  OP  MINDANAO  AMD  SXJZV. 

Probably  the  most  important  office  under  the  Philippine  Commis- 
sion to-day  is  that  of  governor  of  the  Department  of  Mindanao  and 
Sulu. 

This  department  includes  seven  Provinces,  about  one-third  of  the 
area  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  practically  all  of  the  Mohammedan 
and  about  one-third  of  the  pagan  population  of  the  islands,  together 
with  a  considerable  Christian  population. 

Because  of  the  turbulent  nature  of  its  inhabitants  it  had,  under 
the  Spanish  administration  and  under  ours  until  December,  1913, 
been  treated  largely  as  a  military  problem.  Gen.  Pershing,  the  last 
military  officer  holding  the  office  of  governor  of  the  Moro  Province, 
became  convinced  that  with  his  departure  conditions  would  be  ripe 
to  establish  in  that  region  a  purely  civil  government. 

This  view  was  adopted,  and  on  his  departure  in  December,  1918, 
Governor  General  Harrison  appointed,  to  succeed  him  as  governor, 
Frank  W.  Carpenter.  This  selection  was  made  with  due  appre- 
ciation of  the  delicacy  and  difficulty  of  the  task  imposed  on  the  new 
governor,  whose  entry  on  his  duties  was  practically  coincident  with 
le  withdrawal  of  all  American  troops  from  that  region* 

It  was  felt  that  the  most  difficult  task  was  imposed  on  the  man 
who  by  experience  was  best  qualified  to  undertake  it 

Mr.  Carpenter  had  for  years,  as  assistant  executive  secretary  and 
executive  secretary,  been  most  intimately  associated  with  the  Filipino 
people.    He  had  won  their  confidence  and  affection. 

My  visit  to  his  department  satisfied  me  that  his  selection  had  been 
a  wise  one.  Customs  inherited  through  ages  may  not  be  forgotten  in 
a  few  months,  and  it  is  perhaps  too  much  to  expect  that  the  turbulent 
Moros  have  become  for  all  times  men  of  peace.  There  was  certainly 
no  indication  of  disorder  at  the  time  of  my  visit.  There  was  not  only 
a  spirit  of  friendliness  displayed  by  the  Moros  to  Americans,  but  to 
the  young  Filipinos — men  and  women — whom  Gov.  Carpenter  was 
introducing  in  his  school  and  sanitary  work  among  the  Moros  and 
pagans  there  was  extended  a  welcome  apparently  irom  the  heart 

Too  much  can  not  be  said  in  praise  of  the  fine  spirit  of  these  young 
Christian  Filipinos  who  had  begun  this  work  in  Mindanao  and  Jola 
I  am  not  sure  that  they  were  not  moved  somewhat  by  the  desire  to 
show  that  the  Christian  Filipino  and  the  Moro  were  not  antagonistic 
and  that  the  peculiar  hostility  of  the  Moro  to  the  Filipino,  so  much 
talked  of,  was  a  myth. 
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Whatever  the  motive,  a  drearv  task  is  being  undertaken  with  a  fine 
spirit  and  with  most  remarkable  success. 

Gov.  Carpenter's  annual  rei>ort,  to  be  published  as  a  part  of  the 
Annual  Eeport  of  the  Philippine  Conmiission  for  1914  (Beports  of 
the  War  Department  for  1915,  vol.  3),  is  a  relation  of  a  striking 
piece  of  work  well  done.  Conditions,  as  I  found  them,  verify,  *as 
well  as  two  years'  time  permits  of  its  verification,  the  wisdom  of 
Gen.  Pershing's  recommendation  of  a  civil  j^ovemmei^t  in  the  Moro 
Province  and  of  Grov.  Harrison's  selection  of  the  civil  governor. 

THE  GOVEBNIKENT  OF  THE  PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS. 

One  hears  in  the  Philippine  Islands  criticism  of  the  insular  gov- 
ernment. I  heard  such  criticism  while  there.  It  is  evident,  though, 
that  much  of  the  criticism  which  we  see  published  in  the  United 
States  is  not  heard  in  the  islands  by  those  who  have  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  the  affairs  of  the  government  there.  Such  criticisms  are,  in 
^eat  part,  reserved  for  those  who  are  ignorant  of  conditions  in  the 
islands,  present  and  past. 

In  general,  the  criticisms,  in  so  far  as  definite  grounds  therefor 
could  be  obtained  and  in  so  far  as  they  affected  the  executive  depart- 
ments of  the  government,  were  without  basis  or  trivial  in  character. 

I  heard  no  criticism  whatever  in  the  islands  affecting  the  integrity 
of  any  official  of  the  government.  Minor  emijloyees  have  from  time 
to  time  been  discovered  as  defaulters  and  guilty  of  dishonest  prac- 
tices. In  the  earlv  days  of  the  organization  of  the  Philippine  gov- 
ernment the  number  of  such  offenders  was  quite  large,  due  to  the 
necessity  of  selecting  employees  from  those  available  and  without 
the  careful  investigation  of  their  character  under  rules  which  the 
commission  adopted  and  applied  as  soon  as  practicable.  Thereafter, 
as  the  result  of  an  improved  civil  service,  the  number  of  defalcations 
and  irre^larities  was  greatly  reduced,  and  this  favorable  condition 
has  contmued. 

The  detection  of  crimes  of  this  kind  is  largely  the  result  of  the 
constant  inspections  by  the  auditor's  office,  and  the  auditor's  office 
in  the  islands  to-day  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. 

The  bureaus  of  the  government  have  at  their  heads  men  long  in 
the  civil  service  of  the  Philippine  government.  Notwithstanding 
the  loss  of  some  excellent  men  as  the  result  of  retrenchment  and  vol- 
untary resignations,  the  bureaus  of  the  Philippine  government  had 
never  had  at  their  headsmen  of  as  long  average  service  in  the  islands. 
The.  bureau  of  customs  and  of  internal  revenue,  the  two  bureaus 
from  which  the  government  receives  its  principal  revenues,  are,  as  at 
present  organized,  highly  efficient,  and  no  bureau  of  the  government 
IS  headed  by  an  inexperienced  or  inefficient  man. 

The  governing  boards  in  the  Provinces  and  municipalities  are 
elective  and  display  a  varying  degree  of  efficiency.  I  examined  more 
closely  the  Province  of  Tayabas  and  the  municipality  of  Lucban. 
Knowing  the  impossibility  of  examining  all  or  a  large  number,  I 
took  the  Province  of  Tayabas  as  typical,  and  I  selected  the  mimici- 
pality  of  Lucban  because  it  was  remote  from  the  railroad  and  trav- 
ersed by  no  improved  highway.  I  found  conditions  in  the  Province 
and  in  this  mimicipality  to  be  highly  creditable  to  the  local  officials. 
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These  officials  took  the  greatest  pains  to  show  me  and  to  explain  to 
me  every  detail  of  local  administration.  They  were  apparently 
proud  of  what  they  were  doing,  and  their  pride  was  justified  by 
conditions. 

Pne  of  the  most  agreeable  impressions  of  my  travels  in  the  islands 
was  the  kindly  feeling  of  the  Filipino  people  toward  Americans  and 
the  warm  feeling  of  personal  regard  they  evinced  for  those  Ameri- 
cans who  were  working  with  them  in  the  government  service.  I 
found  this  feeling  generally  throughout  all  the  Provinces  and 
municipalities  visited  by  me.  This  is  a  condition  which  reflects 
credit  alike  on  the  American  officials  and  on  the  people  among  whom 
they  work. 

Li  closing,  I  can  quote,  as  fully  applicable  to  conditions  as  they 
exist  in  the  islands  to-day,  what  Secretary  Dickinson  said  in  his 
report  of  1910: 

I  am  satisfied  and  I  believe  that  anyone  who  makes  a  careful  study  of  the 
personnel  of  the  Philippine  government  will  feel  that  the  United  States  has 
Just  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  government  it  has  established  in  the  PhiUppine 
Islands. 

The  high  motives  which  prompted  Governor  General  Harrison's 
acceptance  of  his  office  have  guided  his  conduct  thereof.  He  has 
labored  unceasingly,  and  as  a  result  of  these  labors  he  has  gained  the 
admiration  and  respect  of  the  people  of  the  islands.  As  a  consequence, 
the  excellent  state  of  law  and  order  prevailing  in  the  Christian  prov- 
inces of  the  Philippine  Islands  is  better  assured  than  it  has  b^n  at 
any  time  in  the  past,  while  the  penetration  of  schools  and  sanitary 
work  in  the  portions  of  the  islands  inhabited  by  the  wild  people  and 
Moros,  particularly  the  latter,  is  beyond  the  most  sanguine  expecta- 
tions of  two  years  ago. 

The  unfortunate  condition  existing  in  the  legislature  which  re- 
sulted in  a  failure  for  three  years  to  pass  the  annual  appropriation 
bill  and  the  failure  to  provide  revenues  by  necessary  taxation  has 
been  replaced  by  a  spirit  of  good  will  and  cooperation  between  the 
two  houses.  Appropriation  bills  have  been  passed  promptly,  and 
additional  taxes  nave  been  imposed  to  meet  the  heavy  public  work 
expenditures  which  the  legislature  does  not  wish  to  su^end. 

The  legislative  treatment  of  the  Moros  and  other  non-Christian 
inhabitants  not  represented  in  the  legislature  has  been  more  liberal 
than  at  any  time  in  the  past. 
Very  respectfully, 

{"sank  McInttre, 

Chief  of  Bureau. 

Hon.  LufDLEY  M.  Garrison, 

Secretary  of  War. 
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Appendix  A. 

XmnUftABY  OF  OBN.  McLNTYBM 

1915. 

Jnly  81.  Manila. 

August        1.  lianila. 

2.  Manila. 

a  ManUa. 

4.  Manila. 

6.  Manila. 

a  By  rail  to  Batangas  and  Pagbilao;  by  highway  to  Atimonan  and 
return. 

7.  By  rail  to  end  of  line»  walking  8  miles  to  southern  line,  thence 

to  Hondagua  by  rail,  returning  to  Lucena,  Tayabas  ProTinoe. 

8.  Lucena,  thence  to  Lucban  via  Tayabas. 

9.  Lucfoan. 

10.  Manila ;  night  of  10th,  at  Los  Banos. 

11.  Manila. 

12.  Left  Manila  for  Mangalden*;  thence  by  automobile  to  Baguio  via 

Benguet  Road. 

13.  Baguio,  leaving  in  afternoon,  via  Naguilian  Ho^d,  for  Bauan  and 

San  Fernando. 

14.  Arrived  Vigan,  via  San  Fernando  and  Tagndln. 

15.  Vigan,  attending  inauguration  of  waterworks  system. 

16.  Left  for  Laoga,  Ilocos  Norte,  returning  to  Vigan  same  evening. 

17.  Left  Vigan,  arriving  Manila  morning  of  the  18th  via  Bauan. 

18.  I>eft  Manila  11  p.  m.  for  southern  trip. 

19.  At  sea. 

20.  Arrived  Oapiz,  going  by  Philippine  Railway  to  Hollo  and  leaving 

there  at  midnight 

21.  Arrived  San  Carlos,  Negros;  visited  plant  of  San  Carlos  Sugar 

Central  and  left  in  afternoon  for  Camp  Overton. 

22.  Arrived  Camp  Overton,  proceeded  in  automobile  to  Dansalan, 

via  Overton-Keithley  Road,  passing  through  Camp  Keithley. 
Crossed  Lake  Lanao  in  launch  to  Tampanan,  returning  Dan- 
salan ;  thence  to  Camp  Overton  en  route  to  Jolo. 

23.  Arrived  San  Ramon  Penal  Farm  and  inspected  prison,  leaving  in 

evening  for  Jolo. 

24.  Jolo.    Automobile  trip  across  island  to  Maimbung  and  Indana, 

leaving  at  noon  en  route  to  Cotabato. 

25.  Arrived  at  mouth  of  Cotabato  River  and  proceeded  up  river,  stop- 

ping at  Cotabato  town  and  Dulauan. 

26.  Arrived  at  Fort  Pikit,  visited  fort,  proceeded  down  river,  making 

several  stops. 

27.  Arrived  Zamboanga. 

28.  Left  Zamboanga  for  Cebu. 

29.  Arrived  Cebu. 

80.  Cebu. 

81.  Cebu. 

September  1.  Arrived  Aroroy,  inspected  Colorado  Mining  Co.  mine  and  mllls» 
en  route  to  Manila. 

2.  Arrived  Manila. 

3.  Manila  and  vicinity. 

4.  Manila  and  vicinity. 

5.  Manila  (uid  vicinity. 

6.  Manila  and  vicinity. 

7.  Manila  and  vicinity. 

8.  Manila  and  vicinity. 

9.  Sailed  from  Manila. 
October      11.  Arrived  San  Frandscoi, 
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Appendix  B. 

BXTBACTS  7B0M  THE  BEPOBTS  OF  THS  PHILIPPLNJB  COlOaSSIOH 
ON  THE  SUBJECT  OF  BIHDEBPEST,  1005  TO  1018,  INCLUSIVE. 

[Extract  from  report  of  Gov.  Gen.  Luke  E.  Wrtght,  Nor.  1,  1905  (PUUpplne  Comminlon 
Beport,  1900,  pt.  1,  p.  84).] 

The  rinderpest  and  other  diseases  which  afflicted  the  carahao,  horses,  and 
cattle  have  been  pcactlrallar  exterminated,  and  whfto  the  people  still  need  more 
work  cattle  than  they  have,  the  supply  is  slowly  but  steadily  increasing.  The 
insular  government,  through  its  board  of  health,  has  Isept  m  large  foro«  of 
men  in  the  field  who  have  inoculated  the  cattle,  and  this  nade  them  Immiuie 
against  rinderpest  It  is  b<^ieved  that  there  is  no  further  danger  from  this 
source. 

inoculation  against  binderfest. 

[Extract  from  report  of  Dean  C  Woreesler,  ■etwtary  of  th«  Inttrior,  Oct  20, 1906  (Report 
of  the  Phnippine  Commission,  1900,  pt  2,  pp.  47-49).] 

Late  In  the  year  1902  the  manufacture  of  antirinderpest  serum  was  begun 
by  the  bureau  of  laboratories.  This  serum,  Xt  injected  hypodermically  in  proper 
quantity,  affords  a  temporary  immunity  against  rinderpest  whleh  ordinarily 
lasts  from  one  to  two  months.  Permanent  immunity  may  be  secured  throui^ 
inoculation  by  the  so-called  **  simultaneous  method,"  which  consists  in  injecting 
1  cubic  centimeter  of  virulent  blood  from  a  sick  animal  on  the  one  side  and 
SO  cubic  centimeters  of  serum  at  the  same  time  on  the  other.  The  result  is 
ordinarily  a  very  slight  attack  of  the  disease,  which  does  not  prejudicially 
affect  the  general  health  of  the  animal  inoculated  and  confers  permanent 
immunity. 

The  difficulty  involved  in  this  method  arises  from  the  varying  susceptibility 
of  individual  animals  to  rinderpest.  The  majority  of  Philippine  cattle  may 
be  classified  as  normal,  and  with  normal  individuals  inoculation  by  the  simul- 
taneous method  is  uniformly  successful.  Some  animals,  however,  have  a 
greater  or  less  degree  of  natural  immunity.  This  fact  is  discovered  when  they 
are  inoculated  by  the  simultaneous  method  for  the  reason  that  they  fail  to 
develop  fever.  The  operation  is  then  repeated  until  they  do  react  more  viru- 
lent blood  and  less  serum  being  used  each  time.  A.  small  percentage  of  animals 
are,  however,  highly  susceptible.  With  this  class  the  usual  dose  of  serum 
fails  to  hold  the  disease  in  check,  and  it  may  terminate  fatally. 

The  percentage  of  mortality  which  may  be  expected  has  been  found  to  vary 
widely  in  different  countries  and  with  different  breeds  of  cattle,  this  variation 
depending  partly  upon  varying  susceptibility  to  rinderpest  and  partly  upon 
complications  with  other  cattle  diseases  generally  prevalent  in  the  countries 
in  question. 

The  first  simultaneous  field  inoculations  in  the  Philippines  were  carried 
on  by  veterinarians  employed  by  the  bureau  of  laboratories,  and  were  ex- 
tremely successful,  the  mortality  being  only  3.44  per  cent 

Under  general  provisions  of  law  the  board  of  health  for  the  Philippine 
Islands  was  charged  with  the  combating  of  infectious  diseases  of  animals. 
During  my  absence  in  1903  the  commissioner  of  public  health  insisted  quite 
strongly  that  cattle  inoculation  be  turned  over  to  the  board  of  health.  This 
was  done,  and  a  veterinary  division  was  established  In  that  bureau. 

In  my  opinion,  sufficiently  careful  supervision  has  not  been  exercised  over  the 
veterinary  division.  In  at  least  two  instances  veterinarians  did  careless  work, 
which  resulted  In  heavy  mortality  and  created  strong  local  prejudice  against 
the  inoculation.  The  corps  apparently  became  alarmed,  and  the  simultaneous 
inoculation  was  abandoned  and  serum  alone  was  employed  to  stop  the  spread 
of  the  disease.  This  change  of  policy  was  adopted  without  my  knowledge 
or  approval.  It  of  course,  pleased  the  more  ignorant  owners  of  cattle,  who 
were  delighted  when  the  spread  of  the  disease  was  promptly  checked  in  their 
herds  by  the  use  of  serum,  with  no  mortality  among  animals  not  actually  in- 
fected at  the  time  of  Inoculation,  while  some  60  per  cent  of  the  infected  animals 
were  cured. 

If  the  Insular  government  had  abundant  means  and  the  necessary  corps  of 
veterinarians,  It  could  unquestionably  protect  the  cattle  of  the  Philippines 
against  rinderpest  by  inoculation  with  serum  alone;  but  the  expense  involved 
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would  be  enormous,  tor  the  reason  that  tbe  Immunity  coaf erred.  U  only  tem- 
porary, and  after  two  or  three  months  rinderpest  is  likely  to  reappear  in  the 
very  herds  where  it  has  been  checked.  If  permanent  results  are  to  be  secured* 
the-simultaneous  method,  or  some  modification  of  it,  must  be  en^loyed. 

Recently  two  important  additions  have  been. made  to  our  knowledge  relative 
to  the  use  of  antlrinderpest  serum.  One  is  that  the  serum  may  be  used  not 
only  as  a  preventive  agent  to  protect  well  animals,  but  also  as  a  curative  agent 
for  those  actually  diseased.  For  the  latter  purpose  it  is  best  to  inject  directly 
into  the  jugular  vein.  Tlie  chief  veterinarian  states  that  of  the  infected  ani- 
maW  treated  with  serum  only  40  per  cent  have  died,  as  against  approximately 
8S  per  cent  of  those  not  so  treated.  In  other  words,  60  percent  of  the  animaUi 
treated  have  been  saved.  The  second  discovery  of  importance  is  that  if  the 
serum  be  used  upon  an  animal  on  a  given  date,  and  virulent  blood  be  injected 
10  days  or  two  weeks  later,  permanent  Immimity  is  secured  and  the  percentage 
of  mortality  is  reduced,  with  Philippine  animals  at  least,  practically  to  sero. 
At  the. serum  laboratory,  where  this  method  is  now  exclusively  used,  not  a 
8in|^  animal  has  been  lost  during  «the  past  year  as  a  result  of  inoculation. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  as  to  the  efficiency  of  inoculation  by  tlie 
simultaneous  method  or  by  the  modification  of  that  method  above  referred  to, 
and  complete  demonstration  of  this  fact  is  furnished  every  day  at  the  serum 
laboratory,  whmre  it  is  necessary  to  keep  constantly  on  hand  a  supply  of 
animals  suffering  from  rinderpest  in  order  that  virulent  blood  for  the  making 
of  serum  may  be  available  The  whole  place  is  so  infected  with  the  disease 
that  if  animals  which  have  not  been  immunised  are  brought  there  they  pron^tly 
sicken  and  die.  Immunhsed  .animalSr  however,  may  be  and  are  kept  there 
constantly  and  never  contract  the  disease. 

It  may  therefore  safely  be  said  that  the  problem  of  doing  away  with  rinder- 
pest in  these  islands  reduces  itself  to  one  of  administration  and  of  overcoming 
popular  prejudice  where  such  prejudice  exists.  The  latter  difficulty  is  not  <tf 
a  permanent  nature.  When  the  people  imce  become  familiar  with  the  results 
of  inoculation  they  are  no  longer  opposed  to  it  In  point  of  fact,  requests  for 
iDoenlation  have  come  in  during  the  past  year  far  more  rapidly  than  they  could 
be  acceded  ta 

The  administrative  problem,  which  involves  keeping  the  veterinarians  sup- 
plied with  serum  at  remote  points  in  the  archipelago  and  the  exercise  of  neces- 
sary supervision  over  their  operations,  presents  no  insuperable  obstacles, 
especially  as  the  serum  will,  under  reasonably  favorable, circumstances,  keep 
six  months. 

Were  it  possible  in  the  Provinces  to  use  serum  first  and  follow  it  after  a 
suitable  interval  with  virulent  blood,  a  good  deal  of  loss  to  property  owners 
might  be  saved,  but  this  is  difficult,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  more  Ignorant 
classes,  who  are  satisfied  to  have  their  animals  temporarily  protected  against 
the  disease  by  serum,  and  are  unwilling  to  return  them  for  inoculation  with 
virulent  blood. 

At  the  present  time  veterinarians  are  instructed  to  use  serum  inoculation 
on  herds  in  which  rinderpest  has  appeared,  as  inoculation  of  diseased  animals 
by  the  simultaneous  method  would  be  apt  to  result  fatally.  The  use  of  the 
serum  temporarily  protects  the  animals  which  are  not  infected  and  cures 
many  of  those  which  are  actually  diseased.  After  a  suitable  interval  the 
veterinarians  then  return  and  inoculate  all  of  the  animals  with  virulent  blood, 
thus  conferring  permanent  immunity  upon  them. 

In  the  event  that  a  property  owner  will  not  consent  in  advance  to  subsequent 
inoculation  with  virulent  blood,  veterinarians  are  instructed  to  decline  to  use 
serum  on  his  herd.  All  inoculations  of  animals  belonging  to  herds  which  ar^ 
free  from  disease  are  by  the  simultaneous  method,  or  with  serum  followed  by 
blood,  as  circumstances  make  necessary. 

Especial  attention  is  being  given  to  inoculation  of  animals  in  the  sugar  and 
hemp  producing  Provinces.  In  western  Negros  the  systematic  Inoculation  of 
all  cattle  in  the  Province  has  been  requested  by  the  people,  and  is  being  per- 
formed with  the  cooperation  of  the  provincial  and  municipal  authorities.  The 
Islands  will  be  covered,  Province  by  Province,  as  rapidly  as  circumstances  wil' 
permit  During  the  year  rinderpest  has  been  temporarily  checked  in  22  Prov- 
inces. 

The  disastrous  results  of  attempting  inoculation  of  the  recently  imported 
dairy  herd  against  rinderpest  caused  groundless  loss  of  confidence  on  the  part 
of  many  persons  in  the  efficacy  of  this  treatment.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  these  Inoculations  were  made  on  animals  which  had  come  from  a  country 
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where  the  disease  had  never  existed,  and  which  had  just  made  a  long  OTerland 
Journey,  followed  by  a  sea  voyage  of  10,000  miles.  The  results  made  It  evident 
that  much  greater  care  was  necessary  in  dealing  with  such  animals,  but  threw 
no  lii^t  on  the  question  of  the  value  of  simultaneous  inoculation  in  dealing 
with  rinderpest  among  Philippine  cattle  under  ordinary  conditions.  Conclu- 
sions on  the  latter  subject  must  be  drawn  from  actual  experience,  the  results 
of  which  have  been  such  as  to  afford  an  ovem'helming  argument  in  ftivor  of 
the  Inoculation. 

DIVISTON  or  ANnCAL  INDXTSTBT. 

(Bxtnct  from  report  of  Dean  C.  Worcester,  secretary  of  the  interior.  Sept  1,  IIKMI  (Report 
of  the  PhUippine  Commission,  1906,  pt.  2,  pp.  4S-49).] 

Under  the  provisions  of  act  No.  1407,  the  veterinary  corps  was  transferred 
from  the  bureau  of  health  to  the  bureau  of  agriculture  on  October  19,  1906t, 
and  in  the  latter  bureau  a  division  of  animal  industry  was  established,  whidi 
included  not  only  the  work  of  vetarinarians  In  the  inspection  and  control  of 
animal  diseases,  but  the  work  of  the  stock  farm  at  Baguio,  where  experiments 
are  being  conducted  in  the  breeding  of  hoirses,  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  and  hogs; 
horse  breeding  throughout  the  Islands  by  the  use  of  improved  sires  imported  by 
the  bureau  of  agriculture  and  loaned  to  the  provincial  governments  and  private 
persons ;  and  the  dairy  farm  at  Manila.  * 

When  this  work  was  taken  over  a  severe  outbreak  of  rinderpest  prevailed  In 
western  Negros,  and  another  existed  in  the  Province  of  Zambales.  Inoculation 
by  the  simultaneous  method  was  used  in  Zambales  with  complete  success,  the 
mortality  among  the  inoculated  animals  being  extremely  low,  and  complete 
inununity  being  obtained.  The  same  method  was  employed  at  the  outset  with 
equal  success  in  Negros,  but  after  a  short  time  an  extraordinarily  high  mor- 
tality developed,  which  necessitated  the  immediate  dispatch  of  an  employee  of 
the  bureau  of  science  in  order  that  the  cause  might  be  ascertained.  It  prov^ 
to  be  due  to  the  prevalence  of  surra  in  the  infected  herds.  Garabao  infected 
with  surra  may  continue  to  live  and  work  for  years,  but  while  inoculation  by 
the  simultaneous  method  of  healthy  animals  is  attended  ordinarily  with  a  loss 
of  but  3  or  4  per  cent,  costly  experience  in  Negros  abundantly  demonstrated 
the  fact  that  the  same  method  employed  on  animals  infected  with  surra  caused 
a  loss  of  approximately  50  per  cent. 

As  the  surra  infection  proved  to  be  general  in  the  towns  north  of  Bacolod,  it 
was  obviously  impracticable  to  use  the  simultaneous  method  there,  and  serum 
alone  was  employed.  It  has  proved  a  very  simple  matter  to  stop  an  epidemic 
of  rinderpest  with  serum,  but  the  immunity  thus  conferred  is  transient,  lasting 
at  the  best  but  two  or  three  months.  Aiter  the  disease  had  been  fully  controlled 
in  Negros  an  effort  was  made  to  interest  some  of  the  more  important  hacen- 
deros  of  the  Province  in  the  establishment  and  maintenance,  for  their  own 
protection,  of  a  cattle  quarantine.  This  Province  imports  carabao  and  cattle 
from  all  over  the  archipelago,  and  the  fact  was  pointed  out  that  rinderpest 
would  inevitably  be  reintroduced  unless  adequate  quarantine  measures  were 
adopted.  Such  measures  could  be  made  effective  only  through  the  cooperation 
of  the  people  themselves,  as  carabao  can  be  landed  at  almost  any  point  on  the 
west  coast  of  Negros.  It  proved  Impracticable  to  awaken  the  slightest  interest 
in  cattle  quarantine,  and  as  a  result  the  disease  has  again  been  introduced, 
has  caused  serious  damage,  and  must  once  more  be  stamped  out. 

The  islands  were  almost  free  from  rinderpest  from  January  to  July.  With 
the  oncoming  of  the  rainy  season  outbreaks  have  occurred  at  a  number  of 
widely  separated  points,  but  have  been  promptly  controlled  as  soon  as  men  could 
be  got  on  the  ground. 

In  the  Province  of  Batangan,  distant  but  half  a  day's  Journey  from  Manila, 
the  disease  prevailed  for  two  months,  and  more  than  500  head  of  cattle  died 
before  It  occurred  to  the  governor  to  advise  the  bureau  of  agriculture.  The  few 
men  available  were  immediately  dispatched  to  the  scene  of  trouble,  and  the 
results  were  so  satisfactory  to  property  owners  that  the  governor  sent  an 
urgent  teleprram  requesting  that  20  more  Inoculators  be  sent  at  once. 

The  treatment  with  serum  of  animals  actually  sick  of  rinderpest  has  resulted 
in  the  saving  of  approximately  70  per  cent  of  those  treated.  As  a  result  of 
the  checking  of  rinderpest  by  inoculation  the  supply  of  cattle  and  carabao  is 
steadily  increasing.  Little  by  little  the  people  will  learn  the  necessity  of 
promptly  informing  the  director  of  agriculture  when  the  disease  appears  in  any 
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given  locality,  and  there  would  seem  to  be  no  good  reason  why  it  may  not  ulti- 
mately be  eliminated  as  a  serious  cause  of  death  among  cattle  in  the  Philip- 
pines. 

OONTBOL  or  INFECTIVE  DISEASES. 

[Extract  from  report  of  W.  C.  Welbom,  director  of  agriculture,  Aug.  10,  1906  (Report  of 
Philippine  Commission,  pt.  2,  pp.  176-177).] 

When  the  veterinary  work  was  taken  over  from  the  board  of  health  a  severe 
outbreak  of  rinderpest  prevailed  in  the  beet-sugar  growing  section  of  Occi- 
dental Negros,  where  it  had  caused  serious  losses  among  the  carabaos  and  cat- 
tle of  that  Province.  There  was  a  scarcity  of  antirinderpest  serum  at  that 
time  which  materially  hindered  the  work  of  inoculation.  The  simultaneous 
metho<l  was  being  used  with  apparently  good  success.  In  a  few  instances  a 
high  rate  of  mortality  was  encountered,  which  proved  to  be  due  to  complications 
of  surra  and  hemorrhagic  septicemia.  This  made  it  necessary  to  suspend  the 
use  of  the  simultaneous  method  before  the  outbreak  was  fully  under  control, 
but  by  the  use  of  serum  in  and  around  the  infected  centers,  the  disease  was 
well  under  control  by  the  end  of  December.  The  only  other  outbreak  of  im- 
portance which  prevailed  at  that  time  was  in  the  Province  of  Zambales.  Simul- 
taneous Inoculation  was  used  there  with  good  success.  So  far  as  known  only 
a  few  scattered  cases  occurred  in  widely  separated  districts  during  the  five 
months  following  January  1,  the  principal  Provinces  affected  being  Misamis, 
Occidental  Negros,  Albay,  and  Bohol.  Most  of  the  smalls  outbreaks  were 
readily  suppressed  by  serum  inoculations  given  to  the  affected  and  exposed 
animals  and  those  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  Quarantine  measures  were  en- 
forced as  far  as  practicable,  but  in  the  absence  of  any  general  law  making 
veterinary  sanitary  measures  compulsory,  reliance  had  to  be  placed  principally 
in  provincial  and  municipal  officers. 

The  governors,  provincial  and  municipal  boards,  presidentes,  and  local  officers 
of  the  bureau  of  health  have  rendered  valuable  assistance  in  locating  infected 
centers  and  suppressing  infective  diseases. 

During  the  eight  months  covered  by  this  report  5,780  cattle  and  carabaos 
bave  been  inoculated,  and  245,  or  4.23  per  cent,  of  these  died  subsequently  from 
rinderpest.  From  the  statistics  available,  the  exact  number  of  animals  suffering 
from  the  disease  at  the  time  of  inoculation  can  not  be  determined,  but  prac- 
tically all  of  the  deaths  were  among  animals  receiving  serum  as  a  curative 
agent.  In  most  cases  where  the  animals  were  not  sick  or  did  not  develop  the 
disease  in  one  or  two  days  after  the  inoculation  the  serum  protected  them 
against  a  fatal  attack.  However,  it  should  not  be  overlooked  that  in  inocu- 
lating animals  in  these  islands  by  either  method  a  great  many  of  these  animals 
are  likely  to  be  immune  from  previous  outbreaks  of  rinderpest.  Therefore 
we  should  be  careful  not  to  claim  credit  for  saving  all  the  animals  inocu- 
lated that  fail  to  contract  the  disease.  In  Germany  a  few  years  ago  it  was 
reported  that  inoculation  with  virulent  blood  was  abandoned  because  losses 
were  as  high  as  25  per  cent,  and  because  it  spread  the  disease. 

Of  our  inoculations  4,961  head  received  serum  only,  with  152,  or  3.08  per 
cent,  subsequent  deaths;  685  received  simultaneous  inoculations,  with  80,  or 
11.69  per  cent,  subsequent  deaths;  184  head  received  virulent  blood  foUdwing 
about  10  days  after  the  serum  inoculation,  and  of  these  18,  or  9.6  per  cent,  died 
subsequently  of  rinderpest 

In  considering  these  figures  it  should  be  remembered  that  a  much  larger  num- 
ber of  animals  were  inoculated  with  serum  only  than  by  either  the  simultane- 
ous or  deferred  methods;  that  the  bulk  of  the  animals  receiving  serum  only 
were  never  exposed  to  the  disease ;  and  that  all  of  those  receiving  simultaneous 
or  deferred  inoculation  are  given  a  cubic  centimeter  or  more  of  virulent  blood, 
which  produces  a  genuine  case  of  rinderpest,  and  would  in  most  cases  prove 
fatal  but  for  the  serum  preceding  or  accompanying  the  blood  given.  On  the 
other  hand,*  all  animals  suffering  from  the  disease  at  the  time  of  inoculation  are 
included  in  those  receiving  serum  only,  and  it  is  among  these  thnt  the  heaviest 
death  rate  occurs;  while  all  animals  given  simultaneous  or  deferred  inocula- 
tions are  Judged  to  be  free  from  rinderpest  at  the  time  the  virulent  blood 
is  administered.  It  has  been  observed  that  animals  suffering  from  surra, 
hemorrhagic  septicemia,  foot-and-mouth  disease,  or  Texas  fever  die  readily 
from  rinderpest  contracted  either  by  natural  infection  or  virulent-blood  inocu- 
lation simultaneously  with  any  of  them.  As  the  first  three  frequently  exist  in 
oonununities  where  rinderpest  has  appeared,  it  becomes  impracticable  to  give 
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any  form  of  virulent-blood  inoculation  without  first  eliminating  all  of  these 
diseases  as  complications.  This  is  very  difficult  in  ttie  cases  of  surra  and  hem- 
orrhagic septicemia.  Texas  fever  is  of  no  importance  with  native  cattle,  as 
they  are  generally  immune  to  it,  but  has  been  a  serious  complication  in  imported 
nonimmune  cattle,  especially  from  the  Northern  Statev  and  southern  Australia. 
The  virulent  blood  taken  from  native  animals  to  inoculate  the  imported  cattle 
against  rinderpest  precipitates  a  case  of  Texas  fever  soon  after  the  rinderT>esi 
reaction  has  occurred. 

The  principal  advantages  of  the  serum  method  of  inoculation  are  that  it  is 
easily  and  quickly  administered  by  any  person  of  ordinary  intelligence  after  a 
little  experience.  An  inoculator  can  cover  a  Large  territory  In  a  short  time; 
it  imparts  a  temporary  immunity  which  usually  protects  the  animals  until  an 
outbreak  can  be  suppressed;  it  meets  with  popular  favor,  which  is  essential; 
it  can  not  produce  death  and  may  be  given  indiscriminately  to  animals  suffering 
from  the  disease,  exposed  to  it,  or  free  from  it ;  serum  will  save  the  lives  of  a 
large  per  cent  of  animals  in  which  rinderpest  has  already  developed;  draft 
animals  may  continue  to  work  after  inoculation;  it  requires  less  serum  than 
the  deferred  method;  and  it  is  the  cheapest  method  for  a  given  niunber  of 
animals. 

Some  of  its  disadvantages  are  that  the  immunity  produced  by  serum  is  only 
temporary ;  the  animals  are  liable  to  contract  rinderpest  if  exposed  to  it  after 
the  lapse  of  three  or  four  months  unless  Inoculated  again ;  and  it  requires  more 
serum  than  the  simultaneous  method. 

The  principal  advantages  of  the  simultaneous  and  deferred  methods  are  that 
they  impart  permanent  immunity  to  the  animals  inoculated;  it  increases  the 
value  of  the  animals  because  they  may  be  herded  or  driven  where  they  will  be 
exposed  without  fear  of  contracting  rinderpest ;  they  are  not  nearly  so  liable  to 
carry  the  infection  as  nonimmune  animals ;  they  may  serve  as  a  barrier  against 
the  spread  of  the  disease  where  a  large  number  of  Immune  animals  exist  in  a 
community. 

S<Hne  of  the  disadvantages  of  these  two  jnethods  are  the  high  rate  of  mor- 
tally which  follows  the  inoculations;  they  are  purely  prophylactic  and  can  be 
used  only  with  noninf^ted  animals;  can  not  be  practiced  with  safety  where 
other  infective  diseases  exist  as  complications ;  slow  and  tedious  of  administra- 
tion, requiring  the  services  of  a  skilled  veterinarian;  both  methods  are  more 
expensive  for  a  given  number  of  animals  than  the  surum  method,  and  if  an 
attempt  were  made  to  immunise  all  the  bovine  animals  of  the  islands  the  cost 
would  become  prohibitive ;  they  are  not  in  favor  among  the  people  and  would 
have  to  be  enforced  by  legal  processes ;  danger  of  further  spreading  the  disease, 
as  each  animal  receiving  virulent  blood  carries  the  infection  and  must  be  ke^ 
in  quarantine  until  fully  recovered. 

Under  the  conditions  whidi  prevail  in  these  islands  the  surum  method  prom- 
ises best  results  for  general  use.  The  simultaneous  method  may  be  used  to 
advantage  where  the  country  is  densely  settled  and  the  animals  concentrated 
in  large  numbers,  provided  no  complicating  diseases  prevail  at  the  time  of  inocu- 
lation. The  deferred  method  is  practical  only  with  small  herds  of  valuable 
animals,  such  as  imported  dairy  cattle,  and  where  complications  might  follow 
the  simultaneous  method. 

[Extract  from  report  of  Dean  C.  Worcc^ster.  secretary  of  the  interior,  Oct.  28, 1007  (Report 
of  the  Philippine  Commission.  190T,  pt  2,  p.  52).] 

The  energies  of  the  division  of  animal  industry  have  been  largely  directed 
toward  holding  in  check  this  disease,  which  has  appetired  at  one  time  or  an- 
other during  the  year  in  the  majority  of  the  Provinces.  The  policy  at  pres- 
ent pursued  is  to  combat  it  at  all  points  where  it  appears  by  the  use  of  serun 
only.  This  practice  has  the  advantage  that  it  immediately  checks  the  disease 
in  any  given  locality,  is  not  attended  with  any  los.^  due  to  the  inoculation,  and 
even  results  in  the  cure  of  a  very  large  percentage  of  the  animals  diseased 
at  the  time  of  inoculation.  It  Is,  of  course,  very  popular  with  cattle  owners. 
The  drawback  Is  that  the  immunity  pro<luced  is  of  a  temporary  nature,  and 
after  two  or  three  months  animals  which  have  received  only  ^rum  inocula* 
tlon  become  again  susceptible  to  rinderpest,  although  If  attacked  they  suffer 
less  severely  than  do  those  which  have  not  been  immunized. 

The  simultaneous  method  of  inoculation  in  Which  blood  from  a  diseased 
animal  and  serum  are  administered  at  the  same  time,  confers  permanent  im- 
munity, and  can  be  effected  with  a  very  low  percentage  of  loss,  if  the  Animt^tt 
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inoculated  are  not  guffering  from  surra  and  are  properly  cared  for  while  under- 
going treatment  The  neglect  of  owners  who  sometimes  even  leave  them  with- 
out drinking  water  while  under  treatment  and  the  con^Hications  whlcli  have 
arisen  through  the  occasional  unsuspected  presence  of  surra  have  led  to  so 
many  difficulties  that  it  has  been  deemed  advisable  to  confine  inoculations  by 
this  method  to  animals  under  treatment  at  reg^ular  quarantine  stations  except 
in  special  cases. 

In  repeated  instances  rinderpest  has  been  introduced  into  provinces  which 
had  previously  been  entirely  free  from  it,  through  the  importation  of  diseased 
cattle.  The  need  of  an  effective  quarantine  law  which  would  give  the  bureau 
of  agriculture  power  to  penalize  and  iHrevent  the  shipping  of  animals  suffering 
from  dangerous  communicable  diseases  has  long  been  apparent,  but  as  in  die 
case  of  all  sanitary  measures,  such  a  law  could  not  be  of  practical  value  until 
the  state  of  public  sentiment  justified  Its  enactment.  On  October  10,  1907,  it 
was  believed  that  this  time  had  come,  and  an  act  to  prevent  the  introduction 
into  tiie  Philippine  Islands  of  dangerous  communicable  animal  diseases,  to  pr»> 
vent  the  spread  of  such  diseases  within  the  Islands,  and  for  other  purposes, 
Was  passed  by  the  commission. 

Several  eepeciially  valuable  practical  demonstrations  of  the  value  of  inocu- 
lation by  the  simultaneous  method  have  been  afforded  in  the  provinces,  where 
animals  thus  immunised  have  remained  well  while  nearly  all  others  about  them 
sickened  and  died.  There  is  now  a  strong  demand  for  the  animals  permanently 
immunized  at  the  serum  laboratory,  and  a  private  cattle  dealer  has  recently 
announced  his  Intention  of  establishing  extensive  yards  and  going  into  the 
business  of  permanently  immunizing  and  selling  cattle.  The  highly  satisfac- 
tory results  obtained  In  checking  rinderpest  In  badly  Infected  herds  brought  to 
Manila  for  slaughter,  and  in  saving  the  animals  already  diseased,  have  been 
Especially  appreciated  by  the  public,  and  it  seems  not  to  much'  to  hope  that 
serious  popular  opposition  to  cattle  inoculation,  due  to  ignorance  or  supersti- 
tion, is  now  decidedly  on  the  wane  and  that  the  most  serious  difficulties  In 
tlie  way  of  protecting  the  horned  cattle  of  the  Philippines  from  rinderpest  have 
been  overcome.  At  all  events,  the  demand  for  serum  has  been  greatly  In  excess 
of  the  available  supply  and  more  immunization  work  could  therefore  not  have 
been  done  no  matter  how  great  the  demand  for  it.  Arrangements  have  now 
Iveen  made  materially  to  Increase  ttie  supply  of  serum,  the  unexpended  balance 
of  the  congressional  relief  fund  having  been  made  available  for  this  purpose, 
and  effective  means  of  preventing  infection  by  dust  during  the  dry  season  have 
been  devised,  so  that  its  keeping  properties  have  been  greatly  improved  and 
the  danger  of  abscesses  following  Inoculation  seems  to  have  been  completely 
done  away  with. 

(Extract  from  report  of  O.  R.  Nesom,  director  of  agricalture,  Aag.  8,  1908  (Report  of 
PbiilpplDe  Conwiinloii.  19e6,  pt  2.  p.  303).] 

As  in  previous  years,  rinderpest  has  continued  to  be  the  most  destructive 
Infective  animal  disease  existing  In  the  islands.  The  situation  has  been  greatly 
aggravated  by  the  constant  importation  of  Infected  cattle  from  Hongkong. 

On  account  of  the  Increase  in  the  number  of  outbreaks  over  that  of  the  pre- 
vious year,  it  has  been  necessary  to  limit  the  inoculations  almost  entirely  to 
herds  actually  infected. 

During  the  year  6,988  cattle  and  14,072  carabaos,  or  a  total  of  21,005,  were 
inoculated  with  antirinderpest  serum.  Of  these,  only  621,  or  2.05  per  cent,  are 
reported  as  having  died. 

The  percentage  of  animals  suffering  from  the  disease  at  the  time  of  inocula- 
tion has  been  very  large,  and  the  total  number  inoculated  was  nearly  5,000  head 
inore  than  for  the  previous  year. 

The  total  amount  of  serum  used  in  making  these  Inoculations  was  5,884 
bottles  of  800  cubic  centimeters  each. 

The  principal  outbreaks  of  rinderpest  have  occurred  in  the  Provinces  of 
Bntangas,  Pampanga,  Oaplz,  Antique,  Negros,  Occidental,  and  La  Laguna.  It 
has  alfio  appeared  to  less  extent  in  most  of  the  other  Provinces. 

In  many  cases  the  provincial  and  municipal  officials  have  cooperated  by  estab- 
lishing and  policing  systems  of  quarantine,  and  have  otherwise  given  vahiablo 
aid  in  the  work.  This  is  necessary,  as  the  bureau  of  agriculture  has  no  means 
for  employing  a  force  sufficiently  large  to  do  this  work  throughout  the  islands. 
Besides,  to  do  so  would  be  a  violation  of  the  spirit  of  the  local  self-government 
system  in  general  operation  throughout  the  Provinces. 
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BUSEAIT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

C  Extract  from  report  of  Dean  C.  Worcester,  secretary  of  the  Interior,  Oct  20, 1909  (Report 
of  the  Philippine  Commlflston,  pp.  118-119).] 

Suppression  of  animal  diseases, — ^Beyond  doubt  the  most  Important  work  of 
the  bureau  of  agriculture  during  the  past  year  has  been  that  for  the  combating 
of  dangerous  communicable  diseases  of  domestic  animals.  In  my  last  annual 
report  the  fact  was  mentioned  that  the  tide  of  public  sentiment  bad  turned  in 
the  matter  of  inoculation  against  rinderpest,  and  tluit  the  demands  for  serum 
and  veterinarians  were  consequently  far  in  excess  of  the  available  supply. 
Every  effort  has  been  made  during  the  year  to  meet  the  difficulty  thus  created. 

The  completion  of  the  serum  laBoratory  and  of  the  large  new  stables  at  the 
Alabang  stock  farm,  and  the  provision  of  increased  facilities  for  the  manu- 
facture of  serum  at  the  bureau  of  science,  have  resulted  in  quadruf^ng  the 
output  of  antirinderpest  serum.  All  the  veterinarians  who  could  be  secured 
at  the  salaries  authorized  by  law  for  our  service  were  brought  to  the  islands. 
The  director  of  agriculture  was  instructed  that  he  must  meet  all  demands  for 
assistance,  so  far  as  the  men  and  serum  at  his  disposal  would  allow,  and  must, 
if  necessary,  cut  other  work,  no  matter  how  Important,  in  order  to  keep  the 
necessary  funds  available.  These  Instructions  were  reiterated  toward  the  end 
of  the  year  when  the  Insufficiency  of  the  funds  available  for  the  general  work 
of  the  bureau  of  agriculture  was  becoming  painfully  evident  The  only  limit 
which  I  allowed  to  be  placed  upon  the  work  of  saving  cattle  and  carabaos 
was  that  imposed  by  the  total  amount  of  the  appropriation  for  the  bureau.  The 
director  of  agriculture  was  warned  that  he  must  not  incur  a  deficit,  as  there 
was  no  way  In  which  it  could  be  made  good,  but  when  toward  the  end  of  the 
year  such  a  course  became  necessary  in  order  to  avoid  a  deficit,  and  after  all 
other  means  of  making  economies  had  been  exhausted,  veterinarians  were  nec- 
essarily ordered  to  discontinue  traveling  except  In  meeting  a  few  of  the  most 
threatening  outbreaks. 

Immediately  after  the  passage  of  the  annual  appropriation  bill  the  situation 
was  saved  by  the  Acting  Governor  General,  who  made  20,000  pesos  immediate 
available  for  continuing  the  work.  Although  the  Increase  In  the  veterinarian 
force  and  in  the  amount  of  serum  available  has  made  possible  the  obtaining 
of  better  results  than  during  any  previous  year,  I  am  not  of  the  opinion  that 
the  best  possible  results  were  obtained  for  the  money  expended. 

In  at  least  one  instance  a  serious  epidemic.  Involving  the  loss  of  some  4,000 
head  of  carabaos,  occurred  when,  in  my  opinion,  it  might  perfectly  well  have 
been  prevented  and  would  have  been  prevented  by  the  employment  of  better  ad- 
ministrative methods.  After  full  examination  Into  the  causes  of  this  disaster,  I 
deemed  a  thorough  reorganization  of  the  service  necessary,  and  declined  to  allow 
the  director  of  agriculture  to  go  on  leave  until  the  necessary  changes  in  per- 
sonnel and  In  the  duties  of  officers  and  employees  had  been  effected.  It  is  too 
soon  to  state  whether  these  changes  will  produce  the  desired  result 

Toward  the  close  of  the  year  the  serum  was  allowed  to  fall  off  in  immunizing 
power.  For  this  I  can  find  no  excuse  except  the  absolute  lack  of  funds  with 
which  to  pay  for  experimental  animals.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  last 
appropriation  bill,  which  gave  to  secretaries  of  departments  and  to  the  gov- 
ernor general  certain  powers  relative  to  the  transfer  of  funds  from  one  appro- 
priation to  another,  which  had  not  heretofore  been  possessed  by  these  officers, 
such  a  situation  will  be  impossible  in  the  future. 

The  outbreak  above  referred  to,  which  occurred  on  the  Island  of  Siquljor, 
was  by  far  the  most  serious  one  of  the  year.  Another,  which  occurred  in  the 
Cagayan  Valley  of  northern  Luzon,  was  for  a  time  very  threatening,  but  was 
ultimately  checked  after  a  long  and  stubborn  fight  A  very  large  number  of 
minor  outbreaks  were  promptly  stamped  out  Others  were  not  attacked  until 
they  had  attained  considerable  dimensions,  owing  to  transportation  difficulties 
and  to  the  continued  lack  of  suflScient  veterinarians  and  serum,  but  were 
ultimately  more  or  less  effectively  dealt  with.  On  the  whole.  It  can  be  said 
that,  in  spite  of  many  minor  and  some  very  important  defects,  the  service  of 
the  vetei'inar>  division  of  the  bureau  of  agriculture  in  the  suppression  of  rinder- 
pest has  been  decidedly  more  satisfactory  than  ever  before,  and  has  resulted 
during  the  year  In  preventing  enormous  losses  to  the  owners  of  cattle  and 
carabaos  In  the  Philippine  Islands. 

It  is  confidently  antlcipate<l  thut  further  progress  will  be  made  during  the 
coming  year.    Additional  veterinarians  have  been  authorhied  and  the 
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output  will  be  augmented  as  rapidly  as  possible,  but  It  should  be  remembered 
that  veterinarians  after  arrival*  must  of  necessity  spend  a  large  amount  of 
time  in  becoming  familiar  with  the  language  and  with  the  peculiarities  and 
prejudices  of  the  people;  must  gain  experience  in  dealing  with  rinderpest, 
which  they  almost  invariably  lack;  and  must  learn  to  travel  rapidly  and 
economically  before  they  reach  anything  like  their  highest  efficiency ;  while  the 
presence  of  wild  deer  which  become  infected  with  rinderpest,  and  of  course 
<am  not  be  quarantined,  the  general  indisposition  of  the  Filipino  people  to 
protect  themselves  or  their  neighbors  by  the  imposition  of  any  local  quarantine 
measures  other  than  those  put  into  effect  by  the  director  of  agriculture,  and 
other  serious  obstacles  combined,  prevent,  and  will  for  a  time  continue  to 
prevent,  the  achievement  of  the  immediate  and  complete  success  in  the  eradica- 
tion of  rinderpest,  which,  under  more  favorable  circumstances,  might  be 
obtainable. 

During  the  year  22,285  carabaos  and  6,4G9  cattle  were  inoculated  against 
rinderpest,  while  8,822  carabaos  and  312  cattle  were  reinoculated.  Only  639 
carabaos  and  153  cattle  are  known  to  have  died  after  inoculation.  This,  too.  In 
iq;)ite  of  the  fact  that  many  of  the  animals  Inoculated  were  badly  diseased  at 
the  time  the  serum  was  administered,  and  of  the  further  fact  that  the  im- 
munizing ];>ower  of  the  serum  was  allowed  to  fall  off  materially  toward  the 
•doee  of  the  year. 

^Extract  from  report  of  Newton  W.  Gilbert,  secretary  of  public  instruction,  Oct  1,  1910 
(Report  of  the  Philippine  Commission,  1010,  pp.  183-184).] 

During  the  year  the  efforts  of  the  bureau  have  been  concentrated  chiefly 
upon  the  fight  against  animal  disease,  and  at  its  close  the  situation  showed  no 
little  Improvement.  Fifteen  Provinces  and  204  municipalities  were  at  one  time 
or  another  during  the  year  reported  as  having  been  freed  from  rinderpest 
In  many  instances,  however,  the  freedom  lasted  only  a  few  days,  the  disease 
again  making  its  appearance  and,  a];>on  its  extermination,  the  Province  or 
municipality  being  again  reported  clean.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that 
these  figures  contain  no  ffew  duplications.  At  the  close  of  the  year  rinderpest 
-was  reported  in  12  Provinces  and  25  municipalities,  and  unfortunately  these 
are  scattered  throughout  the  archipelago,  so  that  the  infection  is  still  wide- 
spread. The  most  serious  outbreaks  occurred  in  Batangas  and  Occidental 
Negros,  and  the  most  gratifying  work  of  the  year  was  done  in  the  former 
Province,  where  the  disease  now  seems  to  have  been  almost  entirely  eradicated. 
If  it  were  possible  properly  tb  quarantine  this  Province,  there  would  be  little 
likelihood  of  another  serious  outbreak.  Conditions  in  Occidental  Negros  have 
also  been  much  improved.  With  the  increase  in  the  price  of  sugar  and  the  con- 
:fiequent  cultivation  of  a  large  amount  of  land  which  had  heretofore  been  lying 
fallow,  large  numbers  of  animals  have  been  imported  into  this  Province  and 
it  is  of  great  im];>ortance  that  rinderpest  should  not  be  permitted  to  get  beyond 
•our  control  there.  During  the  year  more  than  10,000  animals  were  reported 
as  suffering  with  rinderpest  and  almost  8,000  as  having  died.  Some  68.000 
Inoculations  of  antirinderpest  serum  were  made. 

The  veterinary  corps  has  been  increased.  On  July  1,  1009,  21  veterinarians 
were  on  duty.  During  the  year  4  resigned  and  1  visited  the  United  States  on 
leave,  while  25  new  appointees  arrived  and  entered  upon  their  duties,  making 
an  average  of  89  veterinarians  on  duty  throughout  the  year.  In  addition,  8 
agricultural  inspectors  and  6  American  and  56  Filipino  inoculators  were  en- 
gaged In  the  work.  It  has  been  found  difficult  to  secure  skilled  veterinarians ; 
the  salaries  which  we  are  able  to  pay  are  not  sufllciently  large  to  attract  con< 
alderable  numbers  of  these  men  in  the  United  States,  and  unfortunately  among 
the  Filipinos  there  are  no  veterinarians.  The  College  of  Veterinary  Science 
was  opened  this  year  with  a  view  to  training  Filipinos  for  this  work.  The 
•enrollment,  however,  Is,  as  has  been  said,  very  small. 

Ten  thousand  one  hundred  and  forty-five  liters  of  antirinderpest  serum  were 
X>roduced  during  the  year,  a  much  larger  amount  than  we  obtained  in  any 
former  year.  The  production  for  July,  1909,  was  507  and  for  June,  1910,  1,417 
liters.  The  serum  herd  was  increased  from  154  to  624.  The  percentage  of 
aerum  obtained  from  fresh  blood  for  the  past  four  years  is  as  follon's :  Twenty- 
two  and  seven-tenths  per  cent,  28.6  per  cent,  38.88  per  cent  40.28  per  cent — a 
ateady  Increase,  which  may  be  nttrlbute<l  to  the  exI1l^^lence  of  our  laboratorj 
workers  and  to  improved  methods  and  facilities  in  handling  the  product. 

One  of  the  chief  difllculties  in  the  way  of  the  complete  eradication  of  animal 
disease  is  the  indifference,  amounting  at  times  to  active  opposition,  of  people 
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and  officials  to  the  work.  I  think  the  general  temper  Is  greatly  Improved, 
however,  and  the  Improvement  win  continue  as  the  Importance  of  the  wwrk 
and  the  sincerity  of  the  government  become  more  generally  understood. 
Valuable  assistance  in  this  respect  has  been  given  by^  tifie  Governor  General, 
who  has,  by  suspension  or  removal  from  office,  awakened  several  apathetic 
officials  to  a  full  realization  of  their  duty. 

To  the  suppression  of  an  outbreak  of  disease  an  effective  quarantine  is  essen- 
tial. In  this  work  the  municipal  police  have  proved  quite  inefficient,  and  In  so 
far  as  has  been  ];>ossible  they  have  been  replaced  by  detachments  from  the 
constabulary.  The  services  of  the  latter  have  been  most  satisfactory,  but  de- 
creased appropriations  for  that  organization  have  led  to  a  reduction  In  It^ 
forces,  and  we  are  unable  to  obtain  these  men  in  anything  like  sufficient  num^ 
bers.  If  the  bureau  of  agriculture  is  to  do  effective  work  In  suppressing  animal 
disease,  it  must  be  able  to  call  in  the  services  of  the  constabulary  to  a  far 
larger  extent  than  has  ever  before  been  possible. 

[Extract  from  report  of  Got.  Oen.  W.  Cameron  Forbes,  Not.  7,  1911  (Report  of  the  Philip- 
pine CommlMlon,  1911,  p.  20).] 

At  the  beginning  of  the  last  fiscal  year,  after  10  years  of  continuous  effort  to 
control  rinderpest,  inore  than  half  the  Provinces  were  still  Infected  and  no 
noticeable  gain  had  been  made,  tn  view  of  these  facts  a  conmlete  change  in 
the  system  was  made,  the  use  of  the  rinderpest  serum  was  discontinued,  the 
desultory  work  throughout  the  Provinces  was  made  a  secondary  part  of  the 
work,  and  a  large  number  of  employees  of  the  bureau  of  agriculture  were  con- 
centrated in  the  Province  of  Pangasinan.  MaJ.  Gen.  J.  Franklin  Bell,  com- 
mnmling  the  Philippine  Division  of  the  United  States  Army,  by  detailing  over 
1,200  Philippine  Scouts  to  maintain  a  quarantine  between  Pangasinan  and  the 
adjoining  Provinces,  made  possible  the  success  of  the  scheme  which  dq;>ende4 
on  cleaning  one  particular  part  of  the  Infected  territory,  keeping  this  part  free 
from  reinfection,  and  gradually  pushing  the  line  of  clean  territory  farther  and 
farther.  Starting  from  the  eastern  part  of  Pangasinan,  practically  the  whole 
Province  has  been  cleaned  by  this  system,  and  a  similar  successful  campaign 
has  been  carried  on  in  the  island  of  Siquljor,  which  is  now  entirely  free  from 
rinderpest  The  intention  is  to  go  of  er  the  whole  country  by  this  method,  and^ 
it  is  hoped,  within  a  few  years  to  rid  the  entire  archipelago  of  this  disease. 

[Extract  from  report  of  W.  Cameron  Forbes,  acting  secretary  of  public  Instruction,  Nov. 
6,  1911  (Report  of  the  Philippine  Commission,  1911,  pp.  170-171).] 

During  the  past  year  the  chief  efforts  of  the  bureau  have  been  given  to  the 
rinderpest  campaign — about  50  per  cent  of  the  entire  funds  of  thef  bureau 
devoted  to  this  purpose  and  the  veterinary  corps  largely  increased.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  1911  there  were  on  duty  41  veterinarians,  6  Amer- 
ican live-stock  Inspectors,  and  56  Filipino  live-stock  inspectors.  On  June  SOir 
1911,  there  were  47  veterinarians,  1  veterinary  pathologist,  1  veterinary  ento* 
mologlst,  50  American  livestock  inspectors,  and  approximately  300  Filipino 
live-stock  Inspectors. 

The  following  quotation  gives  an  idea  of  the  rinderpest  situation  In  the 
fiscal  year  1910: 

"  Fifteen  Provinces  and  204  municipalities  were  at  one  time  or  another  durinip 
the  year  reported  as  having  been  freed  from  rinderpest  In  many  instances, 
however,  the  freedom  lasted  only  a  few  days,  the  disease  again  making  its 
appearance,  and  upon  its  determination  the  Province  or.  municipality  beinip 
again  rq?orted  dean." 

After  some  years  of  scattered  work  of  this  sort,  it  became  evident  that  no 
great  advance  Avas  being  made  and  that  some  change  in  method  was  necessary; 
In  July,  1910,  Dr.  A.  R.  Ward,  of  the  University  of  Oallfornia,  was  appointed) 
chief  veterinarian  and  undertook  the  organization  of  a  systematic  campaign 
against  the  rinderpest.  After  exhaustive  Investigation  the  conclusion  was 
reached  that  under  the  conditions  existing  iii  the  Philippines,  the  use  of  anti- 
rinderpest  serum  was  impracticable,  and  it  was  discontinued.  Following  the 
discontinuance  of  the  use  of  serum,  the  effort  to  control  rinderpest  was  cen- 
tered upon  the  object  of  keeping  animals  separated  from  one  another  and  upon 
detecting  the  diseased  animals,  so  that  they  might  be  placed  under  restraint  in 
corrals.  It  also  became  evident  that  with  the  forces  available  it  was  Impossible 
to  combat  the  rinderpest  in  all  parts  of  the  islands  at  the  same  time.  It  was* 
therefore,  decided  to  concentrate  the  total  available  force  of  th^  bureau  of  agr^ 
<nilture  in  the  Province  of  Pangasinan,  and  to  call  on  the  constabalsry  and 
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scouts  for  any  aid  which  they  could  give  in  maintaining  the  necessary  quaran- 
tine. MaJ.  Gen.  J.  FYanklln  Bell;  corahiandlhg  the  Philippine  Division  of  the 
United  States  Army,  appreciating  its  importance,  made  possible  the  work  which 
has  so  far  been  done  by  assigning  1,200  scoots,  41  cavalrymen,  and  5  veter* 
inarians  for  duty  with  the  bureau  Of  agriculture.  Owing  to  the  enthusiasm 
and  fine  discipline  of  this  force,  the  bureau  of  agricfulture  has  been  able  to 
maintain  an  effective  quarantine  over  a  large  part  of  the  Province  of  Panga- 
slnan,  and  has  gradually  suc^ceeded  In  vrlplng  out  rinderpest  from  the  entire 
eastern  portion  of  the  Province  and  as  far  west  as  Lingayan.  A  similar  cam- 
paign was  Inaugurated  in  the  island  of  Siquijor,  whic^  also  has  resulted  suc- 
cessfully. The  difficulty,  however,  renains  that  in  this  country,  which  is  en- 
tirely unfenced,  if  the  strict  quarantine,  which  can  only  be  maintained  by  a 
military  force,  is  withdrawn,  a  single  Infected  animal  may  enter  clean  territory 
and  reinfect  the  entire  district,  leaving  the  whole  work  to  be  done  again.  An- 
other great  difficulty  encountered  in  the  effort  to  suppress  rinderpest  is  the  fact 
tiiat,  in  spite  of  its  destructive  history  of  hundreds  of  years,  the  cause  of  the 
malady,  the  methods  by  which  It  is  carried,  the  period  at  which  It  Is  most  in- 
fective, and  the  duration  of  the  period  of  Infectlvlty  are  still  questions  to  be 
definitely  determined.  In  order  to  get  some  light  on  these  problems  the  serum 
laboratory  at  Alabang  was  converted  into  a  research  laboratory,  and  the 
results  obtained,  which  so  far  have  been  largely  at  variance  with  the  princi- 
ples formerly  followed  In  the  Philippine  Islands,  have  been  very  successfully 
applied  to  the  work  In  the  field.  It  was  shown  from  experiments  conducted  at 
Alabang  that  the  sick  animals  cease  to  be  dangerous  to  others  shortly  after 
the  diagnostic  symptoms  are  fully  developed,  and  that  the  most  infective  period 
of  the  disease  Is  in  its  early  stages  when  the  symptoms  can  not  be  recognlze<l. 
As  It  was  impossible,  under  the  conditions  prevailing  In  this  country,  to  deter- 
mine what  animals  had  been  in  contact  with  tiie  diseased  animal,  in  order  to 
slaughter  them  as  \^ell  as  the  sick  animal,  the  system  of  slaughtering,  which 
has  been  successful  in  other  countries,  was,  after  a  short  trial,  abandoned  as 
impracticable. 

Rinderpest  has  shown  a  tendency  to  spread  extensively  during  the  year, 
especially  from  central  Luzon  south  toward  Manila,  in  the  islands  of  Leyte, 
C^bu,  and  Siquijor,  and  in  the  Provinces  of  Oriental  Negros,  Surlgao,  Gagayan, 
and  Isabels.  The  total  number  of  municipalities  inf^t^  at  the  dose  of  the 
year  was  81,  as  compared  to  25  reported  at  the  <Ao6e  of  the  previous  year; 
but  owing  to  the  more  effective  methods  ^nployed  for  detecting  and  reporting 
disease  at  the  end  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  yfear,  tt  is  impossible  to 
judge  anything  from  these  figures.  However,  with  the  knowledge  which  has 
been  gained  from  the  experimental  work  and  with  the  system  and  effective 
fighting  force  which  are  being  dally  improved,  as  a  result  of  experience,  It  is 
hoped  little  by  little  to  eradicate  this  worst  of  cattle  diseases  ttom  the 
Philippine  Islands. 

X Extract  from  report  of  Newton  W.  Gilbert,  Acting  Governor  Q«neral,  Oct  1,  1012  (Re- 
port of  the  Philippine  CommlMlon,  1012,  pp.  25-26).] 

The  rinderpest  situation  has  improved  and  the  quarantine  policy  inaugurated 
by  the  bureau  of  agriculture  has  l>een  consistently  fallowed  throughout  the 
year.  After  due  consideration  it  had  been  decided  by  the  officials  in  charge 
that  only  by  means  of  concentrated  quarantine  could  the  rinderpest  situatioii 
be  relieved.  By  concentrated  quarantine  is  meant  a  port  quarantine  to  pre- 
vent the  disease  entering  the  islands  from  outside  and  a  local  quarantine  of 
infected  districts  until  the  disease  is  eradicated.  This  system  involves  some 
hardship  on  the  people  and  to  a  certain  extent  cripples  agriculture  and  com- 
merce by  preventing  the  free  movement  of  animals  between  the  Provinces.  The 
government  has  endeavored  to  get  the  cooperation  of  the  municipal  and 
provincial  governments  and  of  the  farmers  and  has  succeeded  to  a  large  extent. 
With  the  aid  of  the  scouts,  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  government  by  the 
commanding  general,  strict  quarantines  have  been  maintained  in  the  infected 
districts.  A  quarantine  fence  has  been  established  between  the  hills  and  the 
coast,  cutting  off  from  the  south  the  Provinces  north  of  Pangasinan.  Panjmsinan 
bar  been  c1eane<l  and  the  quarantine  has  slowly  fought  Its  way  south  through 
the  Provinces  of  Nueva  Rcija,  Tarlac,  Pampanga,  and  Bulacan.  That  a  measure 
of  success  has  been  achieved  la  proved  by  the  figures  which  show  a  reduction 
of  47  per  cent  in  the  number  of  municipalities  infected,  from  64  to  84.  The 
number  of  reported  deaths  of  carabao  and  cattle  from  rinderpest  for  the  year 
was  npf»roxiniiitely  3,000,  or  one-quarter  of  1  per  cent  of  all  the  animals,  while 
in  1902,  625,000  deaths,  or  about  43  per  cent  of  the  animals  existing  in  the 
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islands,  were  reported.  A  quarantine  against  Indo-Cliina  and  Hongkong  has 
been  maintained  throughout  the  year.  Practically  every  time  a  shipment  was 
allowed  in  the  islands  infection  resulted.  Cattle  from  Indo-Ohina  and  Hong- 
kong can  now  be  landed  only  at  Manila,  after  a  three  months'  quarantine.  This 
measure  has  been  deemed  necessary  in  spite  of  the  constant  protests  of  cattle 
importers.  It  is  thought  that  the  protection  of  over  1,000,000  animals  now  in 
the  islands  is  of  greater  importance  than  further  importations. 

[Extract  from  report  of  Newton  W.  Gilbert,  secretary  of  public  instruction,  Oct.  11,  191S 
(Report  of  the  Philippine  Commission,  1912,  pp.  239-240).] 

RiTiderpest. — Animal  disease  is  now  a  comparatively  small  factor  in  the  in- 
dustrial economy  of  the  islands,  but  potentially  it  is  a  very  large  factor.  During 
the  year  only  4,812  new  cases  of  rinderpest  were  reported  among  the  cattle  and 
carabao,  with  2,847  deaths.  Tlie  census  of  1908  states  that  during  the  year  1902, 
629,176  cattle  and  carabao  died  of  disease,  chiefly  rinderpest.  The  following 
table  shows  the  known  amount  of  infection  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  year: 


Week  ending- 

New  cases 
perweek.^ 
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perweek.i 

Provinces 
infected. 

Munici- 
peUties 
in&eted. 

Barrios 
infected. 

July  1, 1911 

254 
23 

230 
19 

17 
11 

64 
34 

170 

Juno29,  iri2 

m 

1  Cattle  and  carabao. 

The  comparatively  small  number  of  deaths  from  rinderpest  has  retarded 
but  little  the  rapid  increase  in  the  herds  of  carabao  and  cattle.  The  per- 
centage of  deaths  from  this  source  compared  to  births  is  almost  negligible. 
This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  our  work  has  ended.  If  the  efforts  of  the 
government  were  to  any  considerable  extent  relaxed  and  the  disease  allowed 
to  spread,  whole  Provinces  would  again  be  swept  clean  of  their  work  animals. 
The  existence  of  disease  also  hinders  capitalists  from  investing  large  sums  in 
cattle  raising  in  the  Philippines,  and  the  chief  work  of  the  bureau  will  not  be 
ended  until  rinderpest  has  been  completely  eradicated  from  the  islands  and 
all  sources  of  outside  infection  eliminated. 

The  method  followed  in  combating  the  disease  was  the  same  as  last  year — 
that  is,  through  strict  quarantine — and  the  satisfactory  results  seem  to  Justifly 
the  belief  that  this  is  the  only  feasible  method  for  making  headway  against 
rinderpest.  Effective  quarantines  have  been  possible  through  the  cooperation 
of  the  military  authorities.  The  division  commander,  MaJ.  Gen.  J.  Franklin 
Bell,  has  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  government  a  large  number  of  scouts, 
who  have  rendered  valuable  service.  On  the  last  day  of  the  year  there  were 
on  duty  in  this  work  80  officers  and  1,890  enlisted  men,  belonging  to  13  com- 
panies of  the  Fifth,  Seventh,  and  Ninth  Battalions  of  the  Philippine  Scout& 
Not  only  have  the  men  given  splendid  service,  but  their  officers  have  shown 
enthusiasm,  patience,  and  tact  in  discharging  duties  which  were  often  disa^p^ee- 
able,  and  their  cooperation  could  not  have  been  fuller  had  they  been  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  organization  of  the  bureau  of  agriculture.  Provincial  officials 
and,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  people  in  general  are  coming  to  appreciate 
the  necessity  of  quarantines  and  are  cooperating  in  a  measure  which  makes 
effective  work  easier  as  the  campaign  progresses. 

The  following  table  shows  the  extent  to  which  disease  was  prevalent  during 
the  last  eight  days  of  the  year : 
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It  la  only  fair  to  state  that  this  table  is  not  conclnsive.  There  is,  without 
doubt,  some  unreported  disease,  particularly  In  the  northern  part  of  Luzon. 
From  time  to  time  territory  adjacent  to  the  foothills  of  Bengnet  is  infected 
by  animals  coming  from  the  north,  although  every  effort  is  being  made  to 
prevent  their  introduction  from  this  territory  until  the  bureau  has*  had  an 
opportunity  to  move  its  force  into  northern  Luaon  and  stamp  out  siuch  disease 
as  exists  there. 

r  Extract  from  report  of  Newton  W.  Gilbert,  Acting  Oovemor  General,  Sept  26,  1018 
(Report  of  the  Philippine  Commlstion,  1918,  p.  28).] 

The  campaign  against  animal  diseases,  of  which  the  most  menacing  is  rlnder- 
pest  has  been  steadily  pushed  during  the  year.  At  the  end  8  Provinces,  with 
24  municipalities,  were  known  to  be  infected,  a  smaller  number  than  at  the 
end  of  the  preceding  year,  though  slightly  larger  than. at  one  time  in  the  course 
of  the  12  months.  Altogether  4,731  cases  were  reported,  with  2,787  deaths,  an 
increase  of  419  cases  but  a  decrease  of  00  deaths,  as  compared  with  the  pre- 
ceding year;  the  number  of  both  cases  and  deaths  was  largest  in  the  third 
quarter.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  situation  is  not  materially  chanfi^ed, 
although  it  is,  of  courm,  in  every  way  a  vast  improvement  on  that  of  a  few 
years  ago.  Strict  quarantine  of  infected  districts  has  continued  to  prove  the 
most  effective  means  of  dealing  with  the  problem.  At  the  close  of  the  year  a 
total  of  90  officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the  constabulary  and  901  of  the  Philip- 
pine Scouts  were  on  duty  assisting  in  the  campaign.  Their  work  has  been  done 
in  an  extremely  creditable  manner.  Experience  with  the  introduction  of  the 
disease  by  cattle  shipped  from  foreign  ports  has  proved  so  unfortunate  that 
quarantines  on  such  shipments,  of  varying  duration  and  degrees  of  strictness, 
have  been  very  generally  maintained,  find  the  imports  have  fallen  off  materially. 

VSTERINABT  DIVISIOH. 

[Extract  from  report  of  Newton  W.  Gilbert,  secretary  of  public  instruction,  Sept.  28,  1018 
(Report  of  Philippine  Commission,  1918,  p.  257).] 

During  the  year  the  staff  of  this  division  has  been  decreased  by  4  veteri- 
narians and  17  American  live-stock  Inspectors,  and  Increased  by  14  Filipino 
inspectors.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  rinderpest  was  prevalent  both  In  the 
Vlsayas  and  on  the  Island  of  Luzon.  Eleven  Provinces  were  kno\vn  to  have 
Infection  in  35  municipalities.  Infection  was  known  to  exist  In  the  Provinces 
of  Surlgao,  Caplz,  and  Hollo,  while  on  Luzon  the  disease  was  confined,  so 
far  as  was  known,  to  the  Provinces  of  Bulacan,  Isabela,  Laguna,  Mountain, 
Pampanga,  Pangaslnan,  Rlzal,  and  Zambales.  Of  these.  Bulacan,  Caplz,  Hollo, 
Laguna,  Mountain,  Klzal,  and  Surlgao  were  cleaned  during  the  year,  but  to 
offset  this,  the  Provinces  of  Cagayan,  Ilocos  Norte,  Ilocos  Sur,  and  T^  Union 
were  known  to  be  Infected  on  June  30,  1913.  During  the  year  4,731  cn.ses  of 
rinderpest,  with  2,787  deaths,  were  reported.  Seventy-two  per  cent  of  the  new 
cases  and  70  per  cent  of  the  deaths  occurred  In  three  Provinces,  namely.  Pam- 
panga,  1,785  new  cases  and  1,335  deaths ;  Zambales,  1,212  cases  and  449  deaths ; 
and  La  Union,  438  cases  and  184  deaths.  At  the  time  of  the  greatest  scourge 
of  the  disease  In  these  three  Provinces,  there  was  not  the  degree  of  cooperation 
between  the  bureau  of  agriculture  and  the  local  officials  which  is  necessary  to 
combat  it  successfully.  It  Is  believed  that  this  condition  has  been  remedied 
in  all  these  Provinces.  In  Zambales  and  La  Union,  In  fact,  the  disease  Is  almost 
wiped  out  


Appendix  C. 

PBOPOSEP  ACT. 

Be  it  enacted  hp  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  when  any  citizen  of  the  United 
States  employed  by  the  Philippine  government  shall  have  had  ten  or  more  years 
of  continuous,  actual,  and  satisfactory  service  he  may,  upon  making  application 
to  the  Governor  General  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  be  retired  from  active  service, 
and  when  so  retired  he  shall  receive  for  a  period  equal  to  the  number  of  years 
of  such  satisfactory  service  an  annual  compensation  equal  to  two  and  one-half 
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per  centum  tor  each  year's  active  senrloe  rendered  by  liim»  of  the  aventge  cvr- 
rent  pay  recdTed  annually  by  him  during  said  period  of  active  service:  Prth 
9ided,  That  the  terms  of  this  act  shall  apply  only  to  employees  receiving  for 
ten  or  more  years  at  the  time  of  retirement  an  annual  salary  of  not  less  than 
six  thousand  pesos,  or  a  total  salary  during  his  service  equivalent  thereto:  And 
provided  further^  That  tbe  payments  required  under  this  act  shall  be  made  from 
the  treasury  of  the  Philippine  Islands  or  from  the  Province  or  municipality 
paying  the  salary  of  the  employee  at  the  time  of  his  retirement  from  the  service. 


Appendix  D.  * 

THE  06yK1imfF.Nl?  07  THE  JPHTT^TyPINE  ISLANDS,  EZECXTnVS 

BUBBAU. 

OOHMITTEB  lOB  INVBSTIOATINa  THS  CX}NDUCT  OF  BUSINB8S  IN   THE  BUREAUS   hJXU 
OmCBS  OT  THE  PHILIPPINE  GOVERNMENT. 

K™'^^^"^'  }  Manila.  July  10,  ms. 

Charles  H.  Sleeper,  director  of  lands ;  William  T.  Nolting,  collector  of  inter- 
nal revenue;  John  S,  Leech,  director  of  printing;  and  Clififord  HL  French, 
assistant  auditor,  are  hereby  appointed  a  committee  for  the  purpose  of  investi- 
gating the  conduct  of  the.  business  of  the  various  bureaus  and  ofRces  in  the 
insular  government  and  making  report  and  recommendations  on  the  following 
points: 

1.  Any  work  which  was  performed  by  any  bureau  which  was,  in  theiir  Judg- 
ment, unnecessary. 

2.  Duplication  of  work. 

3.  Administrative  economies,  including  the  more  rapid  Fllipinization  of  the 
service  where  advisable. 

The  committee  will  take  as  a  basis  the  report  of  the  organization  committee 
appointed  by  Executive  Order  No.  14,  series  of  1905,  will  see  how  far  the 
recommendations  of  that  committee  are  now  being  carried  out,  and  will  study 
further  the  report  of  that  committee  and  amend  the  same  if,  in  their  Judgment, 
experience  has  proved  the  recommendations  of  said  report  faulty  in  any  par- 
ticular. 

All  directors  and  officers  of  bureaus  are  directed  to  assist  the  committee  in  any 
way,  give  them  such  information  and  data  as  they  may  require,  and  such 
clerical  help  as  may  be  needed  in  the  conduct  of  their  business. 

Whenever  the  committee  is  engaged  in  examining  the  bureau  of  which  any 
member  is  chlet  such  member  shall  disassociate  himself  from  the  committee 
during  the  period  of  the  examination  of  his  own  bureau. 

The  reduction  of  customs  revenues,  past  and  prospective,  and  the  proposed 
abolition  of  all  export  duties  rendered  necessary  a  reduction  of  the  current  ex- 
penses of  the  government 

It  is  believed  that  all  bureaus  will  benefit  If  they  may  have  an  opportunity  of 
taking  advantage  of  improved  methods  of  other  bureaus  and  thus  standardizing 
what  is  best  in  the  service. 

'  W.  Cameron  Forbes, 

Oovemor  Qeneral, 


Appendix  D. 

[Bztractfl  from  annual  reports  of  Hon.  Newton  W.  Gilbert,  Acting  Goyemor  General  of 
the  Philippines,  1912.  1913.] 

From  report  of  1912: 

At  the  end  of  the  long  dry  season  great  swarms  of  locusts  appeared,  especially 
in  the  southern  Islands.  The  locust  question  having  been  brought  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  legislature  by  the  Governor  General,  act  No.  2121  was  passed 
providing  means  for  combatting  this  pest  by  the  appointment  of  provlnctal 
locust  boards,  by  making  an  appropriation  for  the  fight,  and  by  placing  the 
general  management  and  leadership  of  It  in  the  hands  of  the  director  of  agri- 
culture. Provinces  requesd:ing  assistance  from  the  general  government  have 
been  furnished  funds,  and  It  i^  believed  that  the  fight  has  been  more  successful 
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than  In  previous  years.  It  Is  the  opinion  of  the  undersigned  that  the  plague  of 
locusts  can  never  successfully  be  hiandled  until  methods  are  found  of  extermi- 
nating the  locusts  in  their  breeding  places. 

From  report  of  1918: 

During  the  last  quarter  of  the  year  very  severe  outbreaks  of  locusts  appeared 
in  eastern  and  southern  Luzon,  and  at  Its  close  83  out  of  the  38  Provinces  were 
more  or  less  infested.  The  work  of  destruction  in  the  cultivated  areas  has 
been  pushed  to  the  utmost  and  has  always,  within  any  given  place  and  time, 
been  carried  to  success,  but  in  some  Provinces  the  condition  is  so  widespread 
that  It  must  necessarily  be  a  question  of  months,  if  not  years,  before  the  uncul- 
tivated tracts  are  completely  cleared  of  the  breeding  swarms  which  there 
persist  and  resist  all  regular  measures  of  control.  There  has  been  on  the  whole 
an  Increasing  degree  of  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  local  authorities  and  the 
people  in  the  necessary  work,  though  it  sometimes  imposes  appreciable  incon- 
venience or  even  hardship  on  the  latter.  The  experiments  with  bacilli  parasitic 
in  the  migratory  locusts,  while  very  successful  In  the  laboratory,  have  not  so 
far  proved  of  much  practicable  value  in  the  field.  It  is  hoped  that  further 
research  will  result  in  the  discovery  of  a  really  eftective  remedy. 
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(AddnsB  deUyered  by  Senator  Thomas  P.  6or«  before  tbe  Merobants'  Aasooiatioii  ot  New  York,  Deo.  •» 
1916,  on  tbe  eetabHthment  of  a  permanent  tarufeommtekML] 

-  Senator  Gore  said,  in  substance: 

The  interchange  of  ideas  has  been  as  serviceable  to  progress  and 
civilization  as  the  exchange  of  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise.  On 
this  occasion  I  expect  to  import  more  than  I  export;  hence  I  can  not 
hope  for  a  favorable  balance  of  trade.  We  are  apt  to  forget  that 
peace  hath  her  victories  no  less  brilliant  and  no  less  beneficent  than 
the  reeking  triiimphs  of  war.  We  may  differ  as  to  the  necessity 
for  naval  and  mihtary  preparedness^  as  to  the  extent  of  preparedness 
essential  to  our  defense  and  security.  We  shall  not  differ  in  Uie 
belief  that  America  should  not  arm  for  conquest;  that  she  should  not 
pursue  military  ambition;  that  she  should  not  seek  martial  strength 
and  glory  for  their  own  sake.  Those  tempting  baubles  ou^ht  to  be 
waived  aside  more  often,  if  need  be,  than  Cfaesar  put  aside  the  crown. 
That  our  permanent  interest,  that  our  true  destmy  lies  in  the  paths* 
of  peace  no  one  will  challenge.  There  are  certain  ideals  which 
America  has  the  right  to  cherish,  aspirations  which  she  has  tibe  right 
to  pursue  and  promote.  America  has  the  right  to  aspire  to  become 
the  industrial,  commercial,  and  financial  primate  of  the  civilized 
world.  This  is  the  dazzling  destiny  I  womd  set  before  your  eyes. 
It  is  not  a  vain  vision.  It  is  a  rational  hope.  It  is  an  iaeal  which 
can  be  naturalized  in  the  realm  of  the  real. 

Nature  has  done  her  share.  She  has  lavished  her  bounties.  We 
must  do  our  share;  we  must  discharge  our  duty.  We  must  conserve 
and  develop  our  resources.  We  must  extend  our  industry  and  our 
commerce,  mustpromote  imnrovement  at  home  and  peaceful  expan- 
sion abroad.  We  deplore  tne  calamities  which  have  bdFallen  our 
friends  across  the  sea.  We  would  speed  th^  return  to  them  of  peace, 
prosperity,  and  civilization;  but  we  owe  it  to  ourselves  now  ana 
always  to  extend  by  the  arts  of  peace,  not  by  arms  of  war,  our  foreign 
commerce,  to  multiply  and  widen  our  foreign  markets. 

Tbe  advantages  of  foreign  commerce  are  not  limited  to  the  mere 
profits  upon  exports.  Foreim  commerce  distribute  risks,  diminishes 
shocks  and  losses.  It  stabilizes  wages,  profits,  prices,  and  business 
conditions  at  home. 

Of  all  commercial  undertakings  international  trade  involves  the 
fiercest  competition.  Competing  goods  from  various  countries  meet- 
ing in  a  common  market  engender  comnetition  that  is  cruel,  merci- 
less, unrelenting.  Quarter  is  neither  asked  nor  given.  This  means 
the  survival  of  those  who  are  fittest  to  compete,  who  are  best  pre- 
pared for  this  kind  of  pacific  warfare.  Sucn  preparation  depends 
upon  knowledge  of  competitive  conditions,  the  tacts  and  factors 
much  make  competition  possible  or  impossible.  These  conditions 
include  cost  of  production,  cost  of  distribution,  wages,  prices,  freight 
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rates^  and  taxation,  direct  and  indirect,  domestic  and  foreign.  Com- 
petitive conditions  are  affected  by  taxes  levied  in  other  countries  as 
well  as  in  our  own. 

The  larger  business  concerns  may  be  able  in  a  way  to  ascertain 
these  competitive  conditions  for  themselves.    The  smaller  concerns 
have  neither  the  means  nor  the  facilities.    They  ought  to  be  made  a 
matter  of  conmion  knowledge.    This  function  requires  a  national . 
agency. 

This  is  the  paramoimt  reason  why  I  favor  an  international  trade 
and  tariff  commission.  Those  of  us  who  favor  such  a  commission 
miffht  adopt  as  our  motto  "Fiat  Lux"— "Let  there  be  light."  This 
is  me  supreme  if  not  the  sole  object  of  such  a  commission;  to  ascer- 
tain those  facts  and  factors  which  make  up  competitive  conditions 
and  from  which  emerge  the  economic  laws  that  govern  trade  and 
commerce. 

I  have  always  voted  for  a  tariff  commission.  When  our  Republican 
friends  were  pressing  such  a  measure,  were  praying  for  light,  I  could 
not  find  it  in  my  heart  to  refuse  to  touch  the  button.  Even  Demo- 
crats, with  all  their  fond  faith  in  dreams,  can  not  afford  to  be  en- 
tirely indifferent  or  neutral  in  respect  to  facts. 

Everyone's  attitude  in  regard  to  a  tariff  commission  must  depend 
upon  his  answers  to  the  following  questions: 

♦  First.  Should  facts  have  any  influence  in  the  determination  of 
articles  to  be  taxed  and  the  rate  of  duties  to  be  imposed! 

Second.  Is  a  tariff  commission  a  better  agency  to  ascertain  the 
facts  than  a  congressional  committee? 

He  who  answers  these  two  questions  in  the  affirmative  must  favor 
a  commission.  He  who  answers  either  in  the  negative  must  oppose 
a  commission. 

Burke  said,  "Statesmanship  is  the  science  of  circumstances." 
Few  will  deny  the  potency  of  circumstances,  even  though  they  do  not 
own  their  sovereignty.  Few  will  deny  that  facts  are  me  best  touch- 
stone upon  which  to  try  the  value  of  theory.  Few  will  insist  that 
taxable  articles  can  be  selected  by  intuition  and  duties  best  deter- 
mined by  inspiration. 

There  are  two  opposing  classes,  however,  who  hold  fast  to  this 
theory.  One  class  is  the  ultra  protectionist,  who  would  make  duties 
arbitrarily  high,  who  would  insist  upon  a  maximum  of  protection, 
who  does  not  care  to  be  vexed  with  tne  consciousness  that  duties  ex- 
ceed the  difference  between  the  cost  of  production  at  home  and 
abroad.  The  other  class  is  the  ultra  free  trader,  who  would  demand 
the  immediate  repeal  of  all  duties  and  the  immediate  transition  to 
free  trade  without  calculating  the  consequences  either  upon  private 
business  or  public  revenues.  These  classes  are  limited  m  number, 
but  they  are  both  dogged  and  dogmatic^  and  it  must  be  owned  that 
the  jewel  of  consistency  blazes  upon  their  brows. 

Between  these  two  there  are  two  larger  classes,  two  larger  sections 
of  opinion,  two  distinct  schools  of  thought.  One  is  made  up — ^I 
speaK  with  poetic  Ucense — of  Progressives  and  Republicans,  who  be- 
hove that  tariff  rates  should  be  graduated  to  cover  the  difference  be- 
tween the  cost  of  production  at  home  and  abroad.  Facts  are.  of 
course,  indispensable  to  the  application  of  this  theory.  It  woula  be 
utterly  visionary  without  an  intimate  knowledge  of  conditions  pre- 
vailing in  all  inaustrial  and  competing  oountries. 
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Even  a  theory  has  a  right  to  a  fair  trial,  when  it  is  to  be  tried  at 
all.  The  other  dass,  the  Democrats,  oppose  this  theory.  They 
regard  it  as  an  impossible  standard.  The  cost  of  producing  the  same 
article  varies  in  all  countries.  It  varies  in  different  parts  of  the  same 
country.  It  varies  in  the  same  part  of  the  same  country.  It  varies 
in  the  same  estabhshment.  This  mav  be  regarded  as  an  '^  inconstant 
variable"  which  could  not  be  appUea  in  practice. 

The  Democrats  have  their  own  theory.  It  is  their  contention  that 
no  article  should  be  taxed  higher  than  the  lowest  rate  that  wiU  yield 
the  largest  revenue.  Below  tnis  rate  they  allow  variations  in  accord- 
ance with  the  circumstances  and  the  character  of  the  article.  This 
standard  is  easy  to  define,  but  it  is  diflScult  to  apply.  To  be  success- 
fully appUed  would  perhaps  require  the  widest  information  of  any 
rate-making  theory.  Many  Democrats  oppose  a  tariff  commission 
because  they  deem  the  information  unnecessary.  It  is  necessary. 
A  knowledge  of  tariff  rates  and  changes,  past  and  present,  at  home 
and  abroad,  alone  can  reveal  those  variations,  tendencies,  and  rela- 
tions which  would  make  it  possible  to  fix  duties  at  the  lowest  point 
that  would  yiedd  the  largest  revenue.  Of  course,  RepubUcans  insist 
that  this  standard  is  not  possible,  even  if  desirable,  and  not  desirable, 
even  if  possible.  I  waive  those  partisan  controversies.  Whatever 
theory  be  true,  facts  are  essential  to  its  appUcation  and  success.  This 
is  the  point. 

Is  a  tariff  commission  a  better  agency  for  the  ascertainment  of  the 
facts  than  a  congressional  committee?  The  commission  would  be 
constituted  more  lai^ely  of  experts  and  trained  economists.  It  would 
be  less  Uable  to  change  with  tne  violent  vicissitudes  of  party  poUtics. 
It  would  be  less  affected  by  the  bias  and  prejudice  of  partisan  contro- 
versy. It  would  be  virtually  in  continuous  session.  It  could  study 
and  record  changing  conditions  while  they  are  chan^g.  It  could 
accumulate  and  systematize  a  vast  mass  of  data.  It  could  make 
continuous  observations  over  a  lon^  period  of  tendencies  and  rela- 
tions between  varying  rates  and  tneir  effects.  It  could  render  a 
number  of  services  and  perform  a  number  of  fimctions  to  which  a 
.  congressional  committee  is  not  adapted.  It  is  no  disparagement  to 
say  that  a  commission  is  better  suited  than  a  committee  for  the  con- 
duct of  such  investij^tions,  the  collection  of  details,  and  the  collation 
of  facts  for  the  anafysis  and  enlightenment  of  such  a  cgmmittee.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  say  tliat  the  old  system  is  the  worst  system.  It 
is  only  necessary  to  prove  that  it  is  not  the  best.  To  whom  has  the 
old  method  proven  satisfactory?  Has  it  been  satisfactory  to  the 
advocates  of  nigh  tariff,  to  the  advocates  of  low  tariff?  Has  it  been 
satisfactory  to  the  coimtry?  Has  it  estabUshed  and  maintained 
industrial  peace  and  commercial  progress  and  prosperity? 

The  most  elaborate  and  colossal  works  of  pure  fiction  ever  pro- 
duced in  America  have  been  the  tariff  hearings  brfore  the  Finance 
Committee  of  the  Senate  and  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the 
House.  As  works  of  fancy  they  are  unrivaled  by  the  "  Rape  of  the 
Lock."  As  works  of  the  imagination  they  are  unapproached  by 
"Paradise  Lost.''  They  have  i3l  the  vices  of  ex  parte  testimony  on 
the  part  of  interested  witnesses  animated  by  alternating  hope  and 
fear.  Every  temptation  to  misstatement  is  present.  Nearly  every 
obligation  to  trutn  is*  absent  save  conscience  alone— ^and  their  con- 
sciences are  under  such  perfect  control. 
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The  Secretary  of  Commerce,  with  the  approval  of  the  administra- 
tion, has  askea  an  appropriation  of  $100,000  to  enable  the  depart- 
ment to  make  investigations  abroad  as  to  the  costs  of  production, 
rates  of  wa^es,  and  other  competitive  conditions  which  might  be 
serviceable  in  the  making  of  tariff  rates.  It  may  be  said,  tho^ore, 
that  the  administration  is  at  least  partially  committed  to  the  propo- 
sition that  a  congressional  committee  is  not  the  best,  or  at  least  is 
not  the  only  agency  that  ou^ht  to  be  charged  with  sudi  investiga- 
tions. Would  not  a  commission  be  preferafie  to  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  less  Uable  to  sudden  political  changes  and  to  tne  influence 
of  partisan  domias  and  predilection? 

1  have  alreadv  mentioned,  and  need  not  discuss,  the  ordinary  powers 
and  duties  witn  which  all  friends  of  a  commission  would  expect  to 
see  it  charged  and  invested,  such  as  the  ascertunment  of  output, 
supply,  cost  of  production,  distribution  of  wages,  freight  rates,  taxes, 
etc.  But  it  may  be  asked  if  these  facts  were  aU  assembled,  would 
not  much  still  remain  unknown.  Undoubtedly  true;  but  we  must 
not  refuse  to  learn  anything  because  we  can  not  know  everything. 
The  wise  men  of  Greece  would  have  been  imwise  had  thev  refused  k) 
pursue  investigation  of  nature  merely  because  the  noontide  of  science 
was  some  2,000  years  ahead  of  them.  Every  strip  of  territory  trans- 
ferred to  the  known  from  the  unknown  is  a  conquest.  Ev^ry  fact 
captured  bv  certaintjr  from  uncertainty  is  a  triumph  for  truth. 
Every  problem  solved  is  a  service  to  civiuzation. 

I  now  reach  perhi^s  a  point  of  departure.  We  doubtless  all  agree 
as  to  the  powers  and  duties  and  services  already  enumerated.  I 
would  not  stop  there.  Our  Federal  system  of  revenue  is  a  dual  sjb- 
tern.  It  consists  of  duties  on  imports  and  intemal-reventie  taxes. 
These  are  the  two  halves  of  a  whole;  they  are  the  two  sides  of  a 
shield.  They  are  the  two  counterparts  of  the  arch.  One  must  be 
studied,  must  be  understood,  must  be  changed  with  reference  to  the 
other.  I  would  have  the  commission  not  omy  investigate  tariff  rates 
and  tariff  dian^es  in  this  and  other  countries,  but  I  would  also  have 
it  investigate  mtemal-revenue  rates  in  this  and  other  countries. 
These  taxes  are  an  ingredient  of  price.  They  affect  competition. 
To  illustrate:  No  one  can  make  a  comparison  or  draw  a  conclusion 
in  respect  to  su^ar  prices  in  this  country  and  Germany  "WitJiout  taking 
into  accounti  the  consumption  duties  on  sugar  in  that  coimtry.  I 
need  not  multiply  these  instances.  As  a  rule.  Great  Britain  imposes 
an  internal-revenue  tax  corresponding  with  the  custom  duty  on  a 
^ven  article.  This  policy  has  not  been  adopted  by  other  countries. 
This  increases  the  dimculties  and  uncertainties  of  comparative  statis- 
tics. The  internal-revenue  commission,  of  which  Mr.  David  A.  Wells 
was  chairman,  did  much  to  illuminate  the  subject  and  to  establish 
our  system  on  a  more  rational  basis. 

For  my  own  part  I  would  not  stop  here.  The  operation  of  our  fiscal 
83^tem  involves  two  activities:  The  receipt  oi  revenues  and  the 
expenditure  of  revenues.  They  bear,  of  course,  the  most  intimate 
relation  to  each  other.  They  can  not  be  separated  either  in  theory 
or  in  fact.  The  commission  that  has  a  constant  eye  on  all  the  sources 
of  revenue  might  wdl  be  constituted  a  permanent  board  of  economy 
and  efficiency.  It  could  do  much  to  enminate  waste  and  the  dupb- 
eation  of  services  in  the  various  departments.    The  C^veUnd  board 
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^  of  economy  and  efficiency  justified  its  existence.  It  ought  not  to 
have  been  abolished.  I  know  there  is  a  popular  prejudioe  against  the 
word  efficiency,  but  those  who  succeed  in  business  must  have  as  their 
keynote  ''efficiency  first."  Such  a  commission  would  be  a  sort  of 
clearing  house  where  the  ideas  and  methods  of  industrial  efficiency 
could  be  assembled  and  distributed  and  made  a  paxt  of  the  common 
intelUgence-capital  of  the  coimtry. 

Nor  would  Istop  here.  TTie  uovemment  has  done  much  to  regu- 
late commerce,  to  restrict  trade,  to  prohibit  monopoly,  to  penauze 
unfair  practices.  These  measures  were  essentia  to  industrial  and 
commercial  liberty.  In  some  instances  the  Government  may  have  of 
necessity  harrassed  industry  and  commerce.  The  Govermnent  ought 
to  do  wnatever  it  can  to  promote  industry,  to  stimulate  conmierce. 
to  facilitate  business,  without  sacrifice  to  the  rights  or  interests  of 
others.    Justice  should  be  the  boundary  of  govemm^ital  activities. 

Congress  has  felt  obliged  to  enact  laws  to  protect  the  people  against 
domestic  monopohes  and  combinations.  Might  it  not  be  well  or  may 
it  not  become  necessary  for  Congress  to  enact  laws  to  protect  the 
people  and  to  protect  aogmatic  business  against  foreign  cartel  and 
monopohes  1  The  facts  upon  which  such  regulations  should  be 
founded  if  necessary  could  be  assembled  by  an  international  trade 
and  tariff  commission. 

I  do  not  feel  so  great  a  dread  as  some  profess  in  regard  to  dumping 
as  a  consequence  of  the  present  war,  but  if  real  dumping  be  a  real 
danger,  it  should  be  promptly  met  and  effectually  restramed.  If  a 
properly  e^quipped  commission  were  now  in  existence  it  coidd  do  much 
to  ascertain  whether  the  dread  of  dumping  be  groimdless  or  not. 

If  its  fears  be  unfounded  on  fact,  the  commission  could  dispel  them 
now.  If  they  be  f oimded  on  facts,  the  commission  would  be  in  a 
position  to  enUghten  the  country  on  the  subject  and  to  enable  Con- 

fress  to  avert  tne  danger  and  allay  apprehension  on  the  part  of  the 
usiness  commimity. 

Everyone  must  regret  the  disappearance  of  the  American  flag 
from  the  Seven  Seas.  Everyone  must  desire  to  see  the  reestablish- 
ment  of  the  American  merchant  marine.  We  ought  to  ascertain 
the  causes  of  its  former  prosperity  and  of  its  sudc^n  decline.  We 
ought  to  ascertain  and  a^ee  upon  the  means  best  calculated  for  its 
restoration.  That  Amencan  capital  is  content  with  the  profits  of 
ocean  traffic  is  proven  by  the  lact  that  much  American  capital  is 
invested  in  ships  flying  foreign  flags.  This  su^ests  that  there  may 
be  a  self-imposed  nandioap  and  that  the  difficulties  may  not  be 
irremediable.  In  any  event  I  would  make  this  a  sort  of  inter- 
national trade  commission.  I  woidd  direct  it  to  investigate  shipping 
problems  and  recommend  ways  and  means  for  the  revival  and 
relaunching  of  our  mercantile  navy.  Until  some  other  authority 
be  charged  with  this  duty,  it  might  contribute  much  to  this  con- 
summation so  devoutly  to  be  wished. 

You  suggest  that  1  would  overload  the  commission.  I  answer 
that  there  is  a  growing  prejudioe  against  the  establishment  of  com- 
missions. It  would  be  wise  to  federate  as  many  just  reasons  as 
possible  for  the  establishment  of  this  one.  But  since  we  agree  in 
principle  and  purpose,  we  shall  not  quarrel  as  to  details.  The  real 
question  is  not  whether  a  tariff  commission  will  be  established  or 
will  not  be  established.    The  question  is  rather  whether  the  Demo- 
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orats  will  establish  it  now  or  leave  it  for  the  Republicans  to  establish 
hereafter.  Such  a  commission  is  an  inevitable  step  in  the  evolution 
of  international  commerce.  There  are  few  creatures  that  thrive 
better  in  the  darkness  than  in  light — ^man  is  not  among  them. 

One  word  touching  an  important  detail.  The  commission  should 
consist  of  an  even  number  of  commissioners — say  six.  Not  more 
than  three  of  these  should  be  of  any  one  poUtical  party.  To  make 
the  number  odd  you  impeach  in  advance  either  its  capacity  or  its 
sincerity.  It  would  indicate  that  an  odd  number  is  necessary  to 
cast  a  deciding  vote,  to  avoid  a  deadlock.  If  the  commission's 
work  is  to  be  just  and  scientific,  it  will  generally  be  unanimous.  If 
its  work  is  to  be  unscientific  and  partisan,  let  it  divide  half  and 
half  and  thus  unmask  its  incompetency  and  unfitness.  An  even 
number  would  be  a  mark  of  confidence  and  would  be  an  added 
assurance  of  its  fitness  and  efficiency. 

The  business  men  of  America  have  a  right  to  ask  the  establish- 
ment of  such  a  commission  at  the  hands  of  Congress.  It  is  not 
flattery,  but  justice,  to  say  that  they  have  contnouted  their  full 
share  to  the  development,  progress,  and  prosperity  of  the  New 
World.  It  is  not  prophecy,  it  is  simply  coming  events  casting  their 
light  before,  to  say  that  thev  will  contribute  their  full  share  to  that 
splendid  destiny  which  the  future  holds  in  reserve  for  this  Kepublic. 
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Washington,  D.  C,  Jarvaary  14^  1916. 
Hon.  John  F.  Shafboth, 

TJmted  States  Senate. 

My  Devab  Senatob:  Permit  me  tp  lay  before  you  herewith  a  few 
notes  on  Senate  bill  2710,  recently  mtroduced  by  you. 

The  title  of  the  bill  declares  its  objects.  They  are,  first,  to  encour- 
age the  establishment  of  an  international  jpeace-keepinK  tribunal,  and, 
second,  pending  such  establishment,  to  msure  the  independent  mih- 
tary  preparedness  of  the  United  States. 

iN^imierous  other  pending  bills  cover  the  matter  of  national  defense 
by  arms  alone — ^by  independent  and  competitive  arms. 

This  bill  seeks  to  combine  provisions  tor  such  armaments,  made 
necessary  by  existing  international  relations,  with  a  declaration  in 
favor  of  that  form  of  national  defense  which  we  enjoy  as  individuals, 
as  tribes,  as  provinces,  as  federated  States.  It  is  defense  by  subor- 
dination to  central  authoritj. 

Specific  plans  for  organizing  an  armed  tribunal  appear  in  the  bill. 

Ii  our  great  parliament  willbegin,  we  may  feel  sure  that,  through- 
out the  world,  their  example  will  oe  followed  in  the  study  of  such  an 
organization. 

Simultaneous  discussion  b^  responsible  parliaments  of  identical 

Propositions  relating  to  an  international  tribunal — ^there  lies  our 
ope  of  progress  toward  a  certain  policy  in  this  great  matter. 

We  may  find  that  no  reUef  is  possible  from  the  present  system  of 
competitive  armaments.  Very  well.  Then  we  shall  keep  our  powder 
drjT;  our  swords  sharp.  But  we  should  not  pessimistically  conclude 
against  the  plan  of  mtroducing  ordw  among  nations.  The  way  is 
shown  by  the  conquests  of  that  relative  peace  which  exists  between 
groups  01  which  each  nation  is  composed. 

The  second  object  is  sought  to  oe  covered  by  a  lump-sum  appro- 
priation for  defense  bv  land  and  sea.  The  amoimt  of  the  appropria- 
tion is  to  be  reached  by  further  study.  The  approoriation,  when 
made,  is  to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  a  single  commission. 

It  is  fully  understood  by  those  interested  in  the  bill  tnat  our  present 
organization  of  congressional  committees  and  of  executive  depart- 
ments does  not  lend  itself  to  this  proposed  arrangement.  But, 
believing  the  plan  a  good  one,  the  bill  is  made  to  set  it  forth. 

This  form  of  appropriation  biU,  however,  is  chosen  chiefly  as  a 
"carrier"  for  the  provisions  of  section  3.  That  section  maj  appear 
as  a  proviso  in  any  military  or  naval  bill.  It  is  through  this  section 
that  we  may  ''encourage  the  establishment  of  an  international 
peace-keeping  tribunal." 

This  is  done  by  providing  that  any  unexpended  balance  of  the 
appropriation  shall  be  returned  to  the  Treasuiy  if,  at  any  time  before 
the  expenditure  be  complete,  there  shall  have  been  established,  with 
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our  cooperation,  an  international  tribunal  organized  substantiaHj 
along  the  lines  shown  in  a  tentative  draft  of  articles  of  agreement, 
which  then  follow. 

Finally,  in  section  4,  Congress  declares  its  acceptance  of  the  prin- 
ciple that  all  international  disputes  threatening  war  shall  be  deter- 
nuned  by  a  competent  tribimal;  and  in  section  5  the  President  is 
requested  to  initiate  negotiations  looking  to  the  establishment  of 
such  a  tribimal. 

The  terms  of  the  enactment  are  dry  enough.  There  is  bttle  like- 
lihood that  such  a  tribunal  as  is  contemplated  can  be  established 
before  the  appropriation  made  by  this  Congress  shall  have  been 
expended,  rerhaps  the  shi^  we  are  now  to  build  will  have  rotted 
ere  the  "great  day"  come.  JBut  if  we  continue,  in  fearless  optimism, 
to  make  this  proviso  and  to  discuss  these  propositions,  the  harvest  • 
time  win  come — or,  we  shall  have  definitely  learned  that  interna- 
tional peace  is  not  realizable. 

In  the  past  men  drank  to  the  "great  day"  when  their  ships  should 
sink  other  ships  and  drown  many  men.  The  "great  day"  we  now 
mean  is  that  in  which  these  competitive  engines  of  destruction  shaU 
be  sunk,  guiltless  of  death,  or  in  small  part,  they  may  be  retained 
by  the  tribunal  for  use  in  coercing  a  possible  rebel  or  in  making  war 
against  a  power  outside  the  Union,  ii  any  should  exist. 

The  inspiration  of  the  bill  is  found  in  the  conviction  that  an  effi- 
cient mechanism  of  international  control  can  be  established,  and  that 
until  it  is  estabUshed  we  must  be  prepared  to  kill  our  enemies. 

Let  us  not  mince  words.  We  are  not  ready  for  the  beatitudes. 
Having  no  judges  set  over  us,  we  intend  to  stand  for  our  own  views 
of  our  own  rights  bv  our  own  strength  in  arms.  That  is  the  practice 
of  '* righteousness  among  independent  sovereigns,  whether  those 
* 'sovereigns"  be  isolated  savages  or  great  States.  That  is  the  object 
of  every  mihtarv  establishment,  miether  we  call  it  ^'defensive"  or 
not  matters  Uttle. 

But  we  sav  to  all  the  world  through  this  enactment,  **We  prefer 

Eeaceful  settlement  of  our  differences  with  you.  But  if  you  will  not 
ave  it  so,  we  must  arm  ourselves,  even  as  vou  are  armed.  It  is  for 
you  to  determine  whether  or  not  there  shall  now  be  created  an  arm- 
ament, perhaps  greater  than  any  the  world  has  ever  seen.  If  created, 
though  only  with  defensive  intent,  it  must  upset  every  existing  Euro- 
pean formula  for  the  'balance  of  power.'  And  perhaps  it  may  become 
a  new  menace  to  the  world's  peace.  Will  you  help  to  avoid  militarism 
by  making  it  unnecessary  for  us  to  arm  against  you  ?" 

And  how  effectively  is  this  said,  in  the  very  same  bieath  which 
makes  a  military  appropriation  bill. 

Those  who  now,  regretfully,  are  to  cast  their  votes  for  some  increase 
of  such  expenditures  may  feel  that  in  this  proviso  they  have  set  up  a 
standard  of  revolt  against  militarism  all  the  world  over.  To  tnis 
standard  men  of  all  nations  may  rally  in  their  efforts  to  hasten  the 
great  day. 

Just  now  we  are  contemplating  a  direct  increase  of  the  burdens 
upon  our  own  poor.  Indirectlv,  by  reason  of  the  inevitable  competi- 
tion in  armaments,  this  woula  result  in  burdening  more  heavily  the 
backs  of  the  poor  in  all  lands.  By  this  enactment  you  will  taJte  the 
first  positive  official  step  toward  a  lightening  of  those  burdens. 
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Even  the  rampant  ''militarist''  may  be  glad  to  leave  hope  to  the 
world — ^hope  that  strong  men  may  be  free  to  devote  themselves  to  the 
vast  social  problems  presented  within  every  nation.  Such  problems 
transcend  in  real  importance  those  that  now  set  nations  at  war.  This 
freedom  'can  be  attamed  onlv  in  one  way.  It  is  that  which  has  been 
followed  by  individuals,  trioes,  Provinces^,  federated  States  in  their 
struggle  toward  relative  peace  within  national  limits.  The  method 
has  been  imiform — inexorably  so. 

It  consists  in  setting  up  oyer  ourselves,  by  something  contributed 
out  of  ourselves,  an  authority  that  may  react  against  ourselves. 
That  authority  must  judge  our  acts,  and  it  must  keep  peace  before 
judgment  and  after  judgment.  To  this  end  it  must  oe  armed.  It 
must  be  armed  more  strongly  than  any  probable  combination  of  the 
units  or  groups  silbjected  to  its  action. 

This  armed  authority  rests  indeed  upon  pubUc  ^pinion.  But  it  is 
also  a  necessary  organ  for  enforcement  of  the  majority  opinion.  It 
would  not  be  needed  if  ''public  opinion"  were  unanimous  throughout 
the  body  which  is  to  be  governed.  But  it  is  not  imanimous.  It  is 
diverse.    Minorities  urge  their  opinions. 

Without  an  instrument  of  force  these  divergencies,  each  claiming  to 
be  "public  opinion,"  would  produce  chaos. 

A  vast  majority  of  individuals  in  every  society  are  willing  to  accept 
the  decisions  of  established  authorities  without  thought  of  the  force 
behind  them.  They  are  generally  accepted  even  when  not  in  con- 
formity with  the  prevailing  opinion.  They  are  accepted  because  the 
majority  beUeyes  that  order  is  the  true  obiective  of  courts — that 
justice,  in  its  highest  sense,  is  obedience  to  trioimals  interpreting  law, 
or,  Solomon-Uke,  settling  disputes,  imaffected  by  law. 

But,  in  cases  of  extreme  excitement,  even  these  majorities  tend  to 
anarchy.  And,  at  all  times,  there  are  minorities  whose  lives  are 
almost  a  continual  rebeUion  against  established,  order.  From  these 
two  causes  spring  soldiers,  poUcemen,  constables.  And  the  very 
essence  of  their  usefulness  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  are  centraUy 
controlled. 

Such  a  control  of  the  groups  called  sovereign  States  is  outlined  in 
the  bill.  They  are  to  give  up  navies — the  hip-pocket  pistols  of  nations. 
This  deadly  arm  will  be  reserved  to  the  policeman.  And  they  are 
to  give  up  land  fortifications  and  land  forces,  as  far  as  those  are  set 
up  for  international  conflicts. 

Thus  yielding  up  their  jungle  independence,  nations  will  exchange 
an  illusory  freedom,  based  on  competitive  hip-pocket  arsenals,  for 
a  surer  freedom,  based  on  the  justice  of  the  peace  and  his  constable. 
Thus  secured,  national  energies  may  be  turned  to  the  great  social 
problems  confronting  us.  It  is  this  same  freedom  by  subordination 
which  permits  us  to  seek  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness 
in  our  private  lives. 

And  the  ultra  pacificists,  those  who  hope  that  nations  may  be 
ruled  entirely  by  love  of  order,  who  say  that  this  lov^  of  order  will 
render  armaments  unnecessary,  they  also  may  well  support  the  spirit, 
if  not  the  letter,  of  section  3. 

Powerless  now  to  put  the  world  on  a  basis  of  peace  without  force, 
they  may,  they  will,  indorse  a  declaration  by  this  Gk)vemment  that 
it  is  striving  to  eliminate  at  least  one  force  system — that  of  competitive 
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arms.  They  will  not  indorse  the  idea  that  an  international  tribunal 
must  have  central  force  behind  it  as  sanction  for  its  decrees* 

Instead  of  a  reference  to  an  armed  international  tribunal  they 
would  have  reference  to  a  tribunal  (or  tribimals)  resting  solely  on 
"public  opinion,"  without  an  instrument  of  enforcement. 

If  you  should  adhere  to  the  contrary  idea — that  of  the  bill — they, 
nevertheless,  should  welcome  a  declaration  which  puts  hope  of  better 
things  in  every  heart. 

Again  there  are  those  who  suggest  various  halfway  measures  lying 
between  no  force  and  a  suflBcient  central  force.  Their  views  are  not 
adopted  by  those  who  urge  this  bill.  But  they,  abo^  may  support  a 
measure  which  moves  toward  the  goal  that  is  imphed,  though  not 
expressed  in  their  various  programs.  True,  their  jcompromises  are 
based  on  the  retention  of  competitive  national  forces.  But  for  the 
most  part  this  retention  is  itself  based  on  the  pessimistic  theory  that 
nothing  better  can  be  done.  If  you,  the  legislators  of  our  ^reat 
Repubnc,  will  but  courageousljr  attack  the  problem  of  international 
organization,  they  will  be  partially  relievea  of  their  pessimism  and 
may  then  hopefully  modify  their  programs. 

Unfortunately  upon  none  of  these  compromises  can  we  predicate 
a  cessation  or  even  a  diminution  of  competitive  armaments,  such  as 
section  3  provides.  That  fes<ilt  can  be  obtained  only,  through  the 
beatitudes  of  the  ultra  pacificists,  or  the  more  famihar  judge-and- 
poUce  theory  of  this  bill. 

Those  who,  though  sympathetic  with  the  general  intent  of  the  meas- 
ure, are  yet  cautious  m  their  commitments,  will  observe  that  even 
the  moral  engagement  made  is  conditioned  upon  the  establishment  of 
an  institution  to  which  our  own  Government  must  consent.  This 
protects  against  any  surprise  or  any  misconception.  It  even  permits 
radical  modification. 

Congress  may  desir.e  to  give  expression  to  the  vow  for  peace  that  is 
contained  in  the  bill  without  espousing  either  the  ultra-pacificist 
theory  of  forceless  sanction,  or  tne  central-force  theory  set  forth 
in  the  tentative  draft  of  articles  of  agreement.  In  such  case  section 
3  might  be  modified  to  provide  for  the  return  of  unexpended  bal- 
ances '  Vhen  there  shall  nave  been  established  with  the  consent  of 
the  United  States  a  tribunal  (or  tribunals)  competent  to  secure 
international  peace  without  international  war." 

In  the  judgment  of  those  favoring  the  bill  as  it  stands,  this  form 
would,  in  application,  mean  the  same  thing  as  the  present  form,  but 
it  might  save  the  feelings  of  those  who  oppose  force. 

The  serious  objection  to  the  adoption  .of  such  a  compromise 
phrasing  lies  in  this,  that  it  cuts  out  discussion  of  the  tentative  draft. 

Simultaneous  discussion  in  responsible  parliaments  of  identical 
propositions,  for  an  armed  international  trioimal,  that  is  one  of  the 
objects  of  this  bill.  And  how  vastly  important  if  we  are  to  know 
"where  we  stand"  on  this  great  question! 

Only  by  consideration  of  specific  provisions  for  the  great  com- 
promise can  we  know  whether  or  not  the  world  is  at  all  ready  for 
the  great  day.  Perhaps  in  such  discussion  it  may  even  appear  that 
the  pacifists  are  right.  Or  it  may  appear  that  the  world  actually 
prefers  its  Waterloos,  its  Oravalottes,  its  Mames,  its  Trafalgar  Bays, 
to  an  ordered  life  of  industrious  peace.  Very  well;  let  the  discus- 
sion go  on.    Only  by  discussion  shall  we  know.    Let  us  find  that  we 
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asree  on  one  article  and  widely  differ  on  another.  Very  well;  ont 
oi  it  all  we  shall  find  the  mind,  of  the  nation.  Definite  discussions 
in  responsible  parliaments!  What  a  step  forward  from  the  hazy 
harangues  of  irresponsible  dreamers,  or  the  brutal  ''no"  of  the  heavy 
conservatives! 

Will  you  take  up  tWs  task?  Will  you,  in  the  seats  of  power, 
decide  that  tins  great  question  shall  be  studied  ''without  skepticism 
and  without  cynicism  ?  Can  the  precious  hours  of  a  great  paruament 
be  better  spent  than  in  discussing  means  of  saving  thousands  of  Uves, 
and  thousands  of  f ortimes  ?  Can  any  man,  vested  with  power,  refuse 
to  consider  the  fate  of  Ins  lowly  brothers  in  all  lands)  Let  us  re- 
member that  while  war  may  be,  for  some,  a  glorious,  though  tragic 
pastime,  its  main  meaning  is,  for  the  poor,  a  continuing  sacrifice  of 
those  comforts  which  we  call  necessities;  of  those  httle  superfluities 
which  lead  upward  from  the  dull  forms  of  animal  life. 

And  in  the  making  of  war,  these  humble  brethren,  scarce  knowing 
why  they  die,  are  led  to  mutual  slaughter.  Peasant  kills  peasant. 
Both  sink  to  inglorious  darkness,  while  poverty  grips  tneir  im- 
o£Fendin^  women  and  unconscious  babes. 

What  nas  been  said  above  refers  to  the  period  beginning  after  the 
close  of  the  present  war.  Concerning  the  existing  conflict  we  shall 
probably  n*ot  be  able  to  intervene  m  any  direct  and  controlling 
manner. 

But  the  adoption  by  ufe  of  section  3  of  this  bill  would  probably 
constitute  the  best  help,  the  most  suggdstive  message  which  could 
be  ^ven  by  us  to  belligerents  now  confused  by  passion  vet  surely 
seeking  some  way  out  of  the  chaos  into  which  they  nave  fallen, 
very  respectfully,  yours, 

OsoAB  T.  Cbos^t* 
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POWER  OF  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  OVER  THE  DEVEL- 
OPMENT AND  USE  OF  WATER  POWER. 


Mr.  Nelson,  from  the  subcommittee  of  the  Conmiittee  on  the 
Judiciary,  submitted  the  foUowing  report,  to  accompany  Senate  reso- 
lution 44: 

To  ihe  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

Your  subcommittee,  which  was  directed  to  report  on  the  following 
resolution: 

Resolvedy  That  the  Committee  on  the  Judidaiy  of  the  Senate  be,  and  it  is  hereby, 
directed  to  report  to  the  Senate,  at  as  early  a  date  as  possible  in  the  next  regular  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  upon  the  power  and  authority  of  the  National  Government  over 
the  development  and  use  of  water  power  within  the  respective  States,  and  especially: 

First.  Has  the  National  Government  any  authority  to  impose  a  chaige  for  the  use 
of  water  power  developed  on  nonnavigable  streams,  whether  State  or  interstate? 

Secona.  Has  it  any  authority  in  granting  permits  to  develop  water  power  on  a 
nav^ble  stream  to  impose  and  enforce  conditions  relating  to  stated  pavments  to 
the  Government,  regulation  of  charges  to  consumers,  and  determination  of  the  right 
to  make  use  of  such  developed  power? 

Third.  Has  it  authority  in  disposing  of  any  of  its  lands,  reserved  or  unreserved, 
necessary  and  suitable  for  use  in  connection  with  the  development  or  use  of  water 
power  on  a  nonnavigable  stream,  whether  State  or  interstate,  by  lease  or  otherwise,  to 
limit  the  time  for  which  such  development  may  continue,  or  to  impose  and  enforce 
charges  for  the  use  and  development  of  such  water  power,  or  to  control  and  regulate 
the  dispositton  of  such  water  power  to  its  consumers? 

have  considered  the  same  and  report  as  follows: 

The  interrogatories  embraced  in  the  foregoing  resolution  involve 
the  rights  of  riparian  owners,  the  rights  of  the  States,  and  the  rights 
of  the  Federal  Government  in  the  navigable  and  nonnavigable  streams 
and  watercourses  of  the  country.  A  solution  and  understanding  of 
these  several  rights  will  tend  to  answer  and  solve  the  questions  pro- 
pounded. 

NAVIGABLE   STBBAMS. 

The  rule  of  the  common  law,  that  only  those  streams  are  held 
navigable  in  which  the  tide  ebbs  and  flows,  and  only  so  far  as  such 
ebb  and  flow,  has  not  been  adopted  and  does  not  prevail  in  this 
country.  With  us  the  question  oi  navigability  is  one  of  fact  in  each 
case,  if  a  stream  can  be  used  for  commerce  or  trade,  in  any  form, 
to  any  substantial  extent,  even  for  the  floatij^  of  rafts  of  logs  or 
lumber,  it  is  held  to  be  a  navigable  stream.  (The  Oenessee  Chief,  12 
How.,  443;  the  Daniel  BaU,  10  Wall.,  557;  the  MonUUo,  20  Wall.,  430; 
Barney  v.  Keokuk,  94  U.  S.,  324;  Waterpower  Co.  v.  Water  Com- 
missioners, 168  U.  S.,  349.) 

Most  of  our  streams  and  watercourses  are,  in  fact,  more  or  less 
navigable  in  some  of  their  reaches,  and  the  nonnavigable  portions 
serve  as  feeders  for,  and  are  so  connected  with,  the  navigable  sections 
that  it  is  difficult  and  scarcely  practicable  to  apply  a  separate  rule  for 
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each.  This  must  needs  be  so  where  ample  regulation  of  the  navigable 
section  can  only  be  secured  through  regulation  of  the  nonnavigable 
section.  In  such  cases^  for  the  purposes  of  interstate  commerce,  the 
Federal  Oovemment  has  full  r^ulative  power  over  the  entire  stream, 
the  nonnavigable  as  well  as  the  navigable  sections. 

In  U.  S.  V.  Rio  Grande  Irrigation  Co.  (174  U.  S.,  690),  the  Supreme 
Court,  in  passing  upon  certain  statutes  relating  to  the  use  of  water  for 
mining  and  irrigation  purposes,  makes  this  declaration: 

To  hold  that  GongresB,  by  these  acta,  meant  to  confer  ujMn  any  State  the  right  to 
-appropriate  all  the  waten  of  the  tributary  streams  which  unite  into  a  navigable  irater- 
course,  and  so  destroy  the  navigability  of  that  watercourse  in  derogation  of  the  interests 
of  all  tne  people  of  the  United  States,  is  a  construction  which  can  not  be  tolerated.  It 
Ignores  the  spirit  of  the  legislation  and  carries  the  statute  to  the  verse  of  the  letter  and 
£r  beyond  what  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case  must  be  held  to  have  been  the 
intent  of  Congress  (p.  706-707). 

TTFLE    G{F    THE    STATES    IK    THE    BEDS    AND    WATEBS    OF    NAYIGABLB 

STREAMS. 

The  several  States  of  the  Union  are  each  primarily  the  proprietors 
of,  and  have  the  sovereignty  over,  the  beds  and  waters  of  the  navi- 
gable streams  and  watercourses  within  their  respective  borders, 
subject  only  to  the  rights  of  the  Federal  Government  imder  the 
interstate  commerce  clause  of  the  Constitution  (par.  3,  sec.  8,  art. 
1),  and  to  the  rights  of  the  Federal  Ctovemment  as  owner  of  the 
riparian  lands  (par.  2,  sec.  3,  Art.  IV),  which  rights  will  hereafter 
be  referred  to  and  enlarged  upon. 

In  the  case  of  Martin  v.  Waddell  (16  Peters,  367),  where  the  ques- 
tion of  tidelands  and  tidewaters  was  involved,  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  makes  this  dear  and  comprehensive  declaration: 

For  when  the  Revolution  took  place  the  people  of  each  State  became  themselves 
sovereign;  and  in  that  character  hold  the  absolute  right  to  aU  their  navigable  waten, 
and  the  soils  under  them,  for  their  own  conunon  use,  subject  only  to  the  rights  since 
•uiTMidered  by  the  Constitution  to  the  General  Government. 

The  same  doctrine  was  laid  down  by  the  court  in  the  case  of 
Pollard  V.  Hagan  (3  How.,  212),  and  it  was  held  to  apply  to  the 
newer  States  m  as  full  a  measure  as  to  the  ori^al  States  of  the 
Union.    In  this  case  the  court  concludes  its  opinion  as  follows: 

By  the  preceding  course  of  reasoning  we  have  arrived  at  these  general  concluaioni: 
First.  The  shores  of  navigable  waters  and  the  soils  under  them  were  not  granted  by 
the  Constitution  to  the  United  States,  but  were  reserved  to  the  States  respectively. 
Second.  The  new  States  have  the  same  rights,  sovereigntv,  and  jurisdiction  over 
tUs  subject  as  the  original  States.  Third.  The  right  of  the  United  States  to  the 
public  land  and  the  power  of  Congress  to  make  all  needful  rules  and  relations  for 
the  sale  and  diipoaition  thereof  conferred  no  power  to  grant  to  the  plaintiffs  the  land 
(tidewater  land  J  in  controversy. 

In  the  case  of  Barney  v.  Keokuk  (94  U.  S.,  324),  Justice  Bradley 
declares  that  the  correct  principles  were  laid  down  in  the  foregoing 
cases^  and  then  adds: 

These  cases  related  to  tidewater,  it  is  true;  but  they  enunciate  principleB  i^ch 
are  equally  applicable  to  all  navigable  waters. 

The  rule  laid  down  in  the  foregoing  cases  is  reaflSrmed  and  ampli- 
fied with  the  citation  of  nimierous  authorities  in  the  case  of  lively 
V.  Bowlby  (152  U.  S.,  1). 
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It  IB  the  rule  of  the  common  law  that  a  grant  of  land  upon  the 
borders  of  a  navigable  stream  carries  the  grant  only  to  the  hi^h- 
water  line,  while  a  grant  of  land  bordering  upon  a  nonnavigaole 
stream  carries  the  tiUe  to  the  center  of  the  stream,  subject  to  the 
public  easement  in  the  water  of  tiie  stream.  YIHiile  this  is  the  rule 
of  the  common  law^  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in  the 
case  of  Hardin  v.  Jordan  (140  U.  S.,  371)^  has  determined  tnat  the 
limits  and  extent  of  the  riparian  ownership  is  governed  by  the  law 
of  ihe  State  in  which  the  land  is  situated.  «Mistice  Braolej,  who 
delivered  the  opinion  in  this  case,  after  discussing  the  question  and 
citing  numerous  authorities,  concludes  as  follows: 

We  do  not  think  it  neceflsary  to  discuss  this  point  further.  In  our  judgment  the 
Ifrants  oi  the  Qovemment  for  lands  bounded  on  streams  and  other  waters,  without 
any  reservation  or  restriction  of  terms,  are  to  be  construed  as  to  tiieir  effect  according 
to  the  law  (A  tiie  State  in  which  the  lands  lie  (p.  384). 

The  case  of  Shively  v.  Bowlby^  heretofore  cited,  approves  of  and 
adheres  to  this  rule,  and  the  followmg  cases  indorse  and  adhere  to  the 
rule:  Barney  v.  Keokuk  (94  U.  S.,  324),  St.  Louis  v.  Myers  (113 
U.  S.,  666),  Packer  v.  Bu-d  (137  U.  S^  661),  St.  Louis  v.  Rutz  (138 
U.  S.,  226),  Mitchell  v.  Smale  (140  U.  S^  406),  Grand  Rapids  v. 
Butler  (159  U.  S.,  87),  Water  Power  Co.  v.  Water  Commissioners  (168 
U.  S.,  349),  Kean  v.  Calumet  Canal  Co.  (190  U.  S.,  452),  United  States 
V.  Chandler  Dunbar  Co.  (209  U.  S.,  447). 

The  rule  of  riparian  ownership  as  to  grants  of  land  bordering  on 
streams  is  diverse  in  the  various  States.  Some  States  hold  that  the 
grant  extends  only  to  high-water  mark;  other  States  hold  that  it 
extends  to  low-water  marK;  while  another  class  of  States — and  per- 
haps the  most  numerous — ^hold  that  the  grant  extends  to  the  middle 
of  the  sti^am,  subject  to  the  public  easement  in  the  water  of  the 
stream.  But  whatever  may  be  the  law  in  this  respect  as  to  the 
effect  of  the  grant,  it  only  relates  to  the  proprietorship  in  the  banks 
and  bed  of  the  stream  and  not  to  the  ownership  of  the  water  in  the 
stream. 

In  those  States  which  hold  that  the  title  of  the  riparian  owner  only 
eittends  to  the  high  or  low  water  mark  the  title  to  the  bed  of  the 
stream  is  deemed  to  be  in  the  State,  and  whether  the  title  to  the 
bed  of  the  stream  is  in  the  riparian  owner  or  in  the  State,  in  either 
case  the  sovereignty  over  and  the  paramount  title  to  the  water  of 
the  stream  is  deemed  to  be  in  the  State,  but  it  holds  it  not  absolutely, 
but  in  trust  for  all  lawful  public  uses,  and  in  subrogation  to  the 
rights  of  the  Federal  Government. 

FBOFBIETOBSHIP  AND  OONTBOL  OF  THE   WATEB  IN  STREAMS. 

While  the  riparian  proprietor  may  be  the  absolute  owner  of  the 
bed  of  the  stream,  he  nas  no  such  proprietorship  in  the  water  of  the 
stream.  The  water  is  a  movable  thing,  and  as  to  that  he  has  only 
a  usufruct.  His  rights  in  the  water  are  subject  to  the  sovereignty 
mad  control  of  the  State,  to  the  rights  of  the  other  riparian  owners, 
and  to  the  pubUc  easement  or  use.    Lord  Chief  Justice  Hale  in  his 
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De  Juris  Maris  (Hai^ave,  p.  6),  in  the  quaint  law  language  of  those 
days,  states: 

Though  fresh  riven  are  in  point  of  propriety,  as  before,  prima  fatde  of  a  private 
interest;  yet,  as  well  fresh  rivers  as  salt,  or  such  as  flow  and  reflow,  may  be  under 
these  two  servitudes,  or  affected  with  them — ^vizj  one  of  the  prerogatives  belonging  to 
the  King,  and  another  public  interest,  or  belonging  to  the  people  in  general. 

Commenting  on  a  case  in  wiiich  the  riparian  owner  claimed  the 
title  up  to  the  thread  of  the  stream  in  the  Severn  River  as  against  the 
King,  Lord  Hale  says  (Hargrave,  p.  36) : 

But  though  the  subject  may  thus  have  the  proprietv  of  a  navigable  river  part  of  a 
port,  yet  these  cautions  are  to  be  added,  viz:  First,  that  the  Kini^  has  yet  a  right  of 
empire  or  government  over  it  in  reference  to  the  safety  of  the  kmgdom  an^  to  his 
customs,  it  being  a  member  of  a  port,  prout  inferius  diatur;  second,  that  the  people 
have  a  public  interest,  a  jus  publiciun,  of  passage  and  repassage  with  their  ^oods 
by  water  and  must  not  be  obstructed  by  nuisances  or  impeached  by  exactions, 
*  *  *.  For  the  jus  privatum  of  the  owner  or  proprietor  is  charged  with  and  sub- 
ject to  that  jus  publiciun  which  belongs  to  the  King  s  subjects;  as  Uie  foil  of  an  high- 
way is,  which  though  in  point  of  property  it  may  be  a  private  man's  freehold^  yet  it 
is  charged  with  a  public  interest  of  the  i>eople,  whicn  may  not  be  prejudiced  or 
damnined. 

Sir  J.  Leach,  vice  chancellor,  in  the  case  of  Wright  v.  Howard  (1 
Simons  &  Stuart's  Reports,  203),  an  English  case  in  chancery,  de- 
cided in  1823,  explains  the  right  of  a  riparian  as  follows: 

The  right  to  the  use  of  the  water  rests  on  clear  and  settled  principles.  Prima  facie, 
the  proprietor  of  each  bank  of  a  stream  (not  tidal)  is  the  proprietor  of  half  the  land 
covered  by  the  stream,  but  there  is  no  -property  in  the  water.  Every  proprietor  has  an 
equal  right  to  use  the  water  which  flows  in  the  stream,  and,  consequently,  no  proprietor 
can  have  the  right  to  use  the  water  to  the  prejudice  of  any  other  proprietor.  Without 
the  consent  of  the  other  proprietors,  who  may  be  affected  by  his  operations,  no  pro* 
prietor  can  either  diminisn  tne  quantity  of  water,  which  would  otherwise  descend  to 
the  proprietors  below,  nor  throw  the  water  back  upon  the  proprietors  above. 

Chancellor  Kent,  in  his  Commentaries,  states  the  common-law  rule 
in  these  words: 

Every  proprietor  of  lands  on  the  banks  of  a  river  has,  naturally,  an  equal  right  to  the 
use  of  the  water  which  flows  in  the  stream  adjacent  to  his  lands,  ds  it  was  wont  to  run 
(currere  solebat),  without  diminution  or  alteration.  No  proprietor  has  the  right  to 
use  the  water  to  the  prejudice  of  other  proprietors  above  or  below  him  unless  he  has  a 
prior  right  to  divert  it  or  a  title  to  some  exclusive  enjoyment.  He  has  no  property  in  the 
water  itself  y  btU  a  simple  ust^fnicl  while  it  passes  along.  Aqua  currit  et  debet  currere 
ut  currere  solebat  is  the  language  of  the  law.  Thougn  he  may  use  the  water  while  it 
runs  over  his  land  as  an  incident  to  the  land,  he  can  not  unreasonably  detain  it  or 
give  it  another  direction,  and  he  must  return  it  to  its  ordinary  channel  when  it  leaves 
his  estate.    (3  Com.,  439.)    (Stein  v.  Burden,  29  Ala.,  127.) 

In  the  case  of  Head  v.  Amoskeag  (113  U.  S.,  9),  involving  the  right 
of  the  riparian  owner  to  construct  and  maintain  a  milldam  on  nis 
own  lana  imder  a  statute  of  New  Hampshire,  Justice  Gray,  who 
deUvered  the  opinion  of  the  court,  declares: 

We  prefer  to  rest  the  decision  of  this  case  upon  the  ground  that  such  a  statute,  con- 
siderea  as  r^^ulating  the  manner  in  which  the  ri^^hts  of  proprietors  of  lands  adiacent 
to  a  stream  may  be  asserted  and  enjoyed,  with  a  oiue  regard  to  the  interests  of  aU,  ajid 
to  the  public  good,  is  within  the  constitutional  power  of  the  legislature  (p.  ^). 

He  further  declares: 

The  right  to  the  use  of  running  water  is  publici  juris  and  common  to  all  the  pro* 
prietors  of  the  bed  and  banks  of  tne  stream  from  its  source  to  its  outlet.  Each  has  a 
~  ht  to  the  reasonable  use  of  the  water  as  it  flows  past  his  land,  not  interiering  with  a 

e  reasonable  use  by  those  above  or  below  him  (p.  28). 
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In  the  case  of  the  United  States  v.  Rio  Grande  Co.  (174  U.  S.,  690), 
in  considering  a  nonnavigable  reach  of  the  Rio  Grande  River,  in  the 
Territory  of  New  Mexico,  Justice  Brewer,  who  delivered  the  opinion 
of  the  court,  after  quoting  the  foregoing  paragraph  from  CSiancellor 
Kent,  adds: 

While  this  18  undoubted,  and  the  rule  obtains  ia  those  States  in  the  Union  -which 
have  simply  adopted  the  common  law,  it  is  also  trae  that  as  to  eyety  stream  within  its 
dominion  a  State  may  change  this  common-law  rule  and  permit  the  appropriation  of 
the  flowing  waters  for  such  purposes  as  it  deems  wise. 

That  the  sovereignty  and  conirol  over,  and  paramount  title  to,  the 
waters  in  a  stream  is  m  the  State  is  further  established  by  that  hne 
of  decisions  sustaining  the  rule  of  pubUc  ownership,  and  ''prior  appro- 
priation^" prevailiijjg  m  the  mining  and  semiarid  States,  and  acquies- 
cing in  its  application  to  the  lancb  of  the  United  States.  (Jennison 
V.  Kirk,  98  U.  S.,  46;  Broder  v.  Water  Co.,  101  U.  S.,  274;  Gutiers  v. 
Albuquerque  Co.,  188  U.  S.,  545;  Boquilla  Cattle  Co.  v.  Curtis,  213 
U.  S.,  3390 

Tlie  case  of  Kansas  v.  Colorado  (206  U.  S.,  46)  was  a  controversy 
between  two  States,  one  recognizing  the  doctrine  of  public  ownership 
and  prior  appropriation  and  the  ouier  the  common-law  rule.  Chief 
Justice  Shaw,  in  the  case  of  Elliott  v.  Fitchburg  Railway  Co.  (10 
Cush.,  191),  describes  the  rights  of  the  riparian  owner  under  the 
common-law  rule  in  the*following  terms: 

The  rl^bt  to  flowing  water  is  now  well  settled  to  be  a  right  incident  to  property  in  the 
land:  it  is  a  right  publlci  juris,  of  such  a  character  that,  while  it  is  common  and  equal 
to  all  through  whose  land  it  runs,  and  no  one  can  obstruct  or  divert  it,  yet,  as  one  of  the 
beneficial  gifts  of  Providence,  each  proprietor  has  a  right  to  a  just  and  reasonable  use  of 
it  as  it  passes  through  his  land;  and  so  long  as  it  is  not  wholiY  obstructed  or  diverted, 
or  no  lan^  appropriation  of  the  water  running  throujgh  it  is  made  than  a  just  and 
reasonable  use,  it  can  not  be  said  to  be  wron^l  or  injurious  to  a  proprietor  lower 
down.  What  is  such  a  just  and  reasonable  use  may  often  be  a  difficult  question, 
depending  upon  variDus  circumstances.  To  take  a  quantity  of  water  from  a  large  run- 
ning stream  for  a^cultural  or  manufacturing  purposes  would  cause  no  sensible  or  prac- 
ticable diminution  of  the  benefit,  to  the  prejudice  of  a  lower  proprietor;  whereas, 
tAlring  the  same  quantity  from  a  small  running  brook  passing  through  many  farms 
woula  be  of  great  and  manifest  injury  to  those  below,  who  need  it  for  domestic  supply 
or  watering  cattle;  and  therefore  it  would  be  an  unreasonable  use  of  the  water,  and  an 
action  would  lie  in  the  latter  case  and  not  in  the  former.  It  is  therefore  to  a  consider- 
able extent  a  question  of  d^ree;  still  the  rule  is  the  same,  that  each  proprietor  has  a 
light  to  a  reasonable  use  of  it,  for  his  own  benefit,  for  domestic  use,  and  for  manufac- 
turing and  agiicultuial  purposes.    *    *    * 

That  a  portion  of  the  water  of  a  stream  may  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  irrigatinfi[ 
land  we  tnink  Ib  well  established  as  one  of  the  rights  of  the  proprietots  of  the  soil 
along  or  through  which  it  pa^es.  Yet  a  proprietor  can  not  under  color  of  that  right 
or  for  the  actual  purpose  of  irrigating  his  own  land  wholly  abstract  or  divert  the  water- 
course or  take  such  an  imreasonable  quantity  of  water  or  make  sudi  unreasonable 
use  of  it  as  to  deprive  other  proprietors  of  the  substantial  benefits  which  they  might 
derive  from  it  if  not  diverted  or  used  unreasonably.    *    ♦    • 

This  rule,  that  no  riparian  proprietor  can  wholly  abstract  or  divert  a  watercourse, 
by  which  it  would  cease  to  be  a  running  stream,  or  use  it  unreasonably  in  its  passage 
ftnd  thereby  deprive  a  lower  proprietor  of  a  quality  of  his  property,  deemed  in  law 
incidental  and  beneficial,  necesnuily  flows  from  the  principle  that  the  right  to  the 
reasonable  and  benefi  jial  use  of  a  running  stream  is  common  to  all  the  riparian  pro- 
prietors, and  so  each  is  bound  to  use  his  common  right  as  not  essentially  to  prevent 
or  interfere  with  an  equally  beneficial  enjoyment  of  the  common  right  by  all  the 
proprietors.    ♦    ♦    • 

The  right  to  the  use  of  flowing  water  is  public!  juris  and  common  to  all  the  riparian 
proprietors;  it  is  not  an  absolute  and  exclusive  right  to  all  the  water  flowing  post  their 
land,  so  that  any  obstruction  would  give  a  cause  of  action;  but  it  is  a  right  to  the  flow 
and  enjoyment  of  the  water,  subject  to  a  similar  right  in  all  the  proprietors  to  the 
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reaflonable  enjoyment  of  the  same  gift  of  Providence.  It  in,  therefore,  only  for  an 
abstraction  and  deprivation  of  this  common  benefit  or  for  an  unreasonable  and  un- 
authorized ase  of  it  that  an  action  will  Me. 

The  assertion  of  public  ownership  and  of  prior  appropriation, 
already  referred  tp,  is  thus  described  by  Justice  Field  in  the  case  of 
Jennison  v.  Kirk  (98  U.  S.,  453).  After  describing  the  system  of 
discoyery  and  appropriation  and  deyelopment  of  mining  claimB,  he 
adds  the  following: 

But  the  mines  could  not  be  worked  without  water.  Without  water  the  gold  would 
remain  forever  buried  in  the  earth  or  rock,  ^o  carry  water  to  mining  locautiee  when 
they  were  not  on  the  bank  of  a  stream  or  lake  became,  therefore,  an  important  and 
necessary  business  in  carrying  on  mining.  Here,  also,  the  first  appropriator  of  water 
to  be  conveyed  to  such  locali^  for  mining  or  other  beneficial  purposes  was  recogniz^ 
as  having,  to  the  extent  of  actual  use,  the  better  right.  The  doctrine  of  the  common 
law  respecting  the  right  of  riparian  owners  was  not  considered  as  ai)plicable,  or  only  in 
a  very  limited  degree,  to  the  conditions  of  miners  in  the  mountains,  ^e  wat^s  ol 
rivers  and  lakes  were,  consequently,  carried  great  distances  in  ditches  and  flumes, 
constructed  with  vast  labor  and  enormous  expenditures  of  money,  along  the  sides  of 
mountains  and  through  canyons  and  ravines,  to  supply  communities  engaged  in  mining 
as  well  as  for  agriculturists  and  ordinary  consumption.  Numerous  regulations  were 
adopted,  or  assumed  to  exist,  from  their  obvious  justness,  for  the  security  of  these 
ditcnes  and  flumes,  and  for  the  protection  of  rights  to  water,  not  only  between  different 
appropriators,  but  between  ^em  and  the  holders  of  mining  claims.  These  regulations 
and  customs  were  appealed  to  in  controversies  in  the  State  courts,  and  received  their 
sanction;  and  properties  to  the  value  of  many  millions  rested  upon  them.  For  18 
vears,  from  1848  to  1866,  the  regulations  and  customs  of  miners,  as  emotced  and  molded 
by  the  courts  and  sanctioned  by  the  legislation  of  the  State,  constituted  the  law  govern- 
ing property  in  mines  and  in  water  on  the  public  mineral  lands. 

These  water  rights,  by  prior  appropriation,  as  described  bv  Justice 
Field,  were  tecognized  and  confinned  by  congressional  legislation  in 
1866  and  in  1870.  Those  acts  are  now  sections  2339  and  2340  of  the 
Revised  Statutes.    Justice  Field  further  adds: 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  Federal  statutes  merely  gave  a  formal  sanction  to  the 
rules  already  established.  Those  rules  had  been  built  up  in  reliance  on  the  tacit 
acquiescence  of  the  United  States,  the  true  owner  of  the  lands  and  waters  on  which 
appropriations  were  made,  and  these  statutes  acquiesced  therein  expresslv  as  "a  vol- 
untary recognition  of  a  preexisting  right''  rather  than  the  establishment  of  a  new  one. 

In  the  case  of  Broder  v.  Natoma  Water  Co.  (101  U.  S.,  274)  the 
Supreme  Court,  in  referring  to  the  contention  that  these  statutes 
established  a  new  right,  uses  the  following  language: 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  the  established  doctrine  of  this  court  that  rigjits  of 
miners,  who  had  taken  possession  of  mines  and  worked  and  developed  them,  and  the 
rights  of  persons  who  had  constructed  canals  and  ditches  to  be  used  in  mining  opera- 
tions and  for  purposes  of  agricultural  irrigation,  in  the  region  where  such  artificial  use 
of  the  water  was  an  absolute  necessity,  are  rignts  which  the  Government  had,  by  its 
conduct,  recognized  and  encouraged  and  was  bound  to  protect  before  the  paseage  of  tlie 
act  of  1866,  and  that  the  section  of  the  act  which  we  have  quoted  was  rather  a  voluntary 
rec(^;nition  of  a  preexisting  right  of  possession,  constituting  a  valid  claim  to  its  con- 
tinued use,  than  the  estabfishment  of  a  new  one. 

While  the  common-law  rule  prevails — ^in  some  instances  with  slight 
modifications — in  all  of  the  States,  except  the  so-caHed  semiarid  or 
mining  States,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  these 
common-law  States,  by  virtue  of  their  sovereimty,  to  modify  or 
change  the  rule  of  the  common  law.  In  the  language  of  Justiee 
Brewer  (m  U.  S.  v.  Rio  Grande  Co.,  174  U.  S.,  702-703) : 

It  is  also  true  that  as  to  every  stream  within  its  dominion  a  State  may  change  tins 
common-law  rule  and  permit  the  appropriation  of  the  flowing  waters  for  such  purpoaea 
as  it  may  deem  wise. 
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The  same  justice^  in  the  case  of  Colorado  ti.  Kansas  (206  U.  S.,  94), 
describes  the  power  of  the  State  as  follows: 

It  may  determine  for  itself  whether  the  common-law  rule  in  respect  to  riparian 
ri^ia  ox  that  doctrine  which  obtains  in  the  arid  regions  of  the  West  of  the  appropriar 
ti<m  of  waters  for  the  purposes  of  irrigation  shall  control.  Congress  can  not  enforce 
either  rule  upon  any  State.    (See  also  McGilvra  v.  Ross»  215  U.  S.,  70.) 

We  append  hereto  Exhibit  A/  which  names  most  of  the  States 
in  which  the  rule  of  prior  appropriation  prevails,  and  also  ^ves  the 
constitutional  and  statutory  provisions,  with  some  of  the  decisions 
of  the  courts  relating  to  the  subject  in  each  of  these  States. 

PBOPERTT  AND  BIGHTS  OF  THE  UNTTED  STATES. 

Except  as  the  owner  of  riparian  lands  and  except  for  the  purpose 
of  regulating  interstate  commerce,  the  United  States  has  no  propertv 
in  or  sovereignty  over  the  streams  or  watercourses  within  the  boundi- 
aries  of  the  several  States.  The  sovereignty  and  ultimate  control 
is  in  the  State,  and  the  proprietorship  is  either  in  the  State  or  in  the 
riparian  owner,  or  in  both,  according  to  the  constitutions  and  laws 
oi  the  several  States,  and  the  power  of  the  Federal  Government  over 
the  streams  is  no  greater  in  the  so-called  public-land  States  than  in 
the  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  River.  In  Kansas  v.  CJolorado 
(206  U.  S.,  92),  already  cited,  Justice  Brewer  declares: 

As  to  those  lands  within  the  limits  of  the  States,  at  least  of  the  Western  States,  the 
National  Qovemment  is  the  most  considerable  owner  and  has  power  to  dispose  of  and 
make  all  needfnl  rules  and  regulations  respecting  its  property.  We  do  not  mean 
that  its  legislation  can  override  State  laws  in  respect  to  the  g;eneral  subject  of  reclama- 
tion. Wmle  arid  lands  are  to  be  found  mainly,  if  i^ot  only,  in  the  Western  and  newer 
States,  yet  the  powers  of  the  National  Government  within  the  limits  of  those  States 
are  the  same  (no  greater  and  no  less)  as  those  within  the  limits  of  the  original  thirteen, 
and  it  would  be  strange  if,  in  the  absence  of  a  definite  grant  of  power,  the  National 
Government  could  enter  the  territory  of  the  States  along  the  Auantic  and  legidate 
ID  respect  to  improving  by  irrigation  or  otherwise  the  lands  within  their  borders. 

THE    BIGHTS    OF    THE    FEDEBAL    OOYEBNMENT    4S    BIPABIAN    OWNEB. 

Through  the  treaty  of  independence  and  subsequent  treaties  with 
Great  Bntain,  through  cessions  from  foreign  countries,  and  some  of 
the  original  States  of  the  Union,  and  through  discovery  and  explora- 
tion, and  by  virtue  of  its  national  sovereignty,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment became  the  proprietor  of  a  vast  domain  of  imsettled  and  unde- 
veloped lands.  Chancellor  Kent  (1  Com..  267)  describes  the  title 
of  the  United  States  to  this  domain  in  the  following  language: 

Upon  the  doctrine  of  the  court  in  Johnson  v.  Mcintosh,  1823  (8  Wheat.,  543),  and 
Fletcher  v.  Feck,  1810  (6  Granch,  142,  143),  the  United  States  own  the  soil  as  well 
as  the  jurisdiction  of  the  immense  tracts  oi  unpatented  lands  included  within  their 
tefTitories,  and  of  all  the  productive  funds  which  those  lands  may  hereafter  create. 
The  title  is  in  the  United  States  by  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Great  Britain,  and  by 
subsequent  cessions  from  France  and  Spain,  and  by  cessions  from  the  individuu 
SUtes. 

By  paragraph  2,  section  3,  Article  IV  of  the  CJonstitution,  Congress 
was  given  plenary  control  over  this  public  domain  in  the  following 
terms: 

The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  dispose  of  and  make  ail  needful  rules  and  regula- 
tions respecting  the  territory  or  other  property  belonging  to  the  United  States;  *  *  * 


>8m  p.  90. 
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The  power  thus  conferred^  on  Congress  is  as  full  and  complete  as 
the  power,  conferred  by  another  paragraph  of  the  Constitution,  to 
r^utate  foreign  and  interstate  commerce.  The  power  of  Congress  is 
paramount  and  plenary  in  each  case.  Justice  Brewer,  in  the  case  of 
The  United  States  v.  Kio  Grande  Co.  (174  U.  S.,  690,  703),  declares: 

Although  this  power  of  changing  the  common-law  rule  as  to  streams  within  its 
dominion  undoubtedly  belongs  ^  each  Stat^,  yet  two  limitations  must  be  recognized: 
First,  that  in  the  absence  of  specific  authority  from  Congress  a  State  can  not  by  its 
legislation  destroy  the  right  of  the  United  States  as  the  owner  of  lands  bordering  on  a 
stream  to  the  continued  flow  of  its  waters,  so  far  at  least  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
beneficial  uses  of  the  Government  property.  Second,  that  it  is  limited  by  tne  supe- 
rior power  of  the  General  Government  to  secure  the  uninterrupted  navigability  ol 
all  navigable  streams  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States.  In  other  words,  the  juris- 
diction of  the  General  Government  over  interstate  commerce  and  its  natural  highwa^rs 
vests  in  that  Government  the  right  to  take  all  needed  measures  to  preserve  the  navi- 
gability of  the  navigable  watercourses  of  the  country  even  against  any  State  action. 

The  right  of  the  Federal  Gk)vemment  as  riparian  owner  is  that  of 
a  riparian  owner  at  common  law.  (Sturr  v.  Beck,  133  U.  S.,  541 ;  Lux 
V.  Hagrin,  69  Cal.,  336.)  This  right  vested  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment when  it  acquired  its  public  domain  and  of  this  right  it  is  not 
divested  on  the  admission  of  a  State  into  the  Union,  for  this  right  is 
expressly  reserved  by  the  Constitution.  The  title  of  the  Fed^-al 
Government  to  the  pubhc  lands  in  the  States  where  the  rule  of  porior 
appropriation  prevails  antedates  the  admission  of  those  States  into 
the  Union,  and  over  that  title  the  Constitution  reserved  plenaij 
power  of  disposal  and  regulation  to  the  Federal  Government.  It  is 
only  when  tne  Federal  Government  has  entirely  parted  with  that 
title  and  it  has  passed  into  other  ownership  that  the  power  of  r^ula- 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government  becomes  extinct.  The 
water  on^the  riparian  land  of  the  Federal  Government  is  an  appurte- 
nance of  Ihe  land  of  which  it  can  not  be  divested  without  its  consent, 
no  more  than  of  its  riparian  lands.  In  the  case  of  the  United  States 
v.  Winans  (198  U.  S.,  371)  it  was  held  that  the  Federal  Government 
had  the  power  to  reserve  a  fishing  right  for  the  Yakinia  Indians  in  the 
Columbia  River,  and  that  such  reservation,  though  made  when  the 
State  was  a  Territory,  bound  the  future  State.  And  in  the  case  of 
Winters  v.  The  United  States  (207  U.  S.,  564)  it  was  held  that  the 
Federal  (Government  had  the  right  to  reserve  the  water  in  the  IdHk 
River  for  the  benefit  of  the  Inmans  and  officers  of  the  Government 
on  the  Fort  Belknap  Reservation,  in  Montana,  and  that  this  reserva- 
tion of  the  water,  though  made  while  Montana  was  a  Territory,  boimd 
it  after  it  became  a  State.  The  court  affirms  and  asserts  the  aoctrine 
and  rule  in  these  terms: 

Another  contention  of  appellants  is  that  if  it  be  conceded  that  there  was  a  reserva- 
tion of  the  waters  of  Milk  River  by  the  agreement  of  1888,  yet  the  reservation  was 


whereby  the  waters  of  Milk  River  were  not  to  be  subject  of  appropriation  by  the 
citizens  and  inhabitants  of  said  State,  was  repealed  by  the  act  of  admission."  But 
to  establish  the  repeal  counsel  rely  substantially  upon  the  same  argument  that  they 
advance  against  the  intention  of  the  Government  to  reserve  the  waters.  The  power 
of  the  Government  to  reserve  the  waters  and  exempt  them  from  appropriation  under 
the  State  laws  is  not  denied ,  and  could  not  be.  (The  United  States  v.  TTie  Rio  Grande 
Ditch  d  Irrigation  Co.,  174  U.  S.,  690,  702;  United  States  v.  Winans,  198  U.  S.,  371.) 
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In  the  case  of  Camfield  v.  United  States  (167  U.  S.,  518),  the 
court  declares: 

While  we  do  not  undertake  to  say  that  Gongress  has  the  unlimited  power  to  legis- 
late against  nuisances  within  a  State,  which  it  would  have  within  a  Territory^  we  do 
not  think  the  admission  of  a  Territory  as  a  State  deprives  it  of  the  power  of  legislating 
for  the  protection  of  the  public  lands,  though  it  may  thereby  involve  the  exerdse 
of  what  is  ordinarily  known  as  the  police  power,  so  long  as  such  power  is  directed 
solely  to  its  own  protection.  A  different  rule  would  place  the  public  domain  of  the 
United  States  completely  at  the  mercy  of  State  legislation. 

These  opinions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  have 
been  concurred  in  by  some  of  the  courts  of  those  States  in  which 
the  rule  of  prior  appropriation  prevails. 

Judge  Rudkin,  of  the  Supreme  CJourt  of  the  State  of  Washington 
(now  a  Federal  district  judge),  in  the  case  of  Kendall  v.  Joyce  (48 
Wash.,  492-493),  declares: 

It  has  never  been  contended  that  a  mere  squatter  on  public  land  who  subsequently 
sells  out  or  abandons  his  claim  acquires,  or  can  acquire,  riparian  rights  in  a  stream 
flowing  through  the  land.  Riparian  rights  are  a  mere  incident  to  ownership  in  the 
soil,  and,  whlTe  they  may  relate  back  by  fiction  of  law  to  the  date  pf  the  settlement  or 
filing,  by  virtue  of  the  patent  subsequently  issued,  vet  they  do  not  vest  imtil  ^tent 
iBBuee,  for  up  to  that  time  the  patent  to  the  land  with  all  its  incidents  is  vested  in  the 
United  States,  utterly  beyond  the  power  or  control  of  State  legislatures.  And  the 
party  thereafter  acquiring  title  from  the  Government  acquires  the  land  with  all  its 
incidents. 

In  the  case  of  Cruse  v.  M'Cauley  (96  Fed.  Rep.,  369),  the  United 
States  CSrcuit  CJourt  for  Montana,  through  Judge  Knowles,  declares: 

It  must  be  conceded  that  the  United  States,  as  the  j>roprietor  of  the  land  over 
which  the  South  Fork  of  McDonald  Creek  flowed,  had  a  right  to  the  flow  of  the  waters 
thereof  over  its  land,  as  an  incident  thereto.  In  the  eastern  part  of  Montana  the 
United  States  acquired  its  title  to  land  by  virtue  of  what  is  called  the  ''Louisiana 
purchase.''  There  can  not  be  one  rule  as  to  the  ri^ht  to  the  flow  of  water  over  its 
umds  in  Montana  and  another  rule  as  to  its  lands  in  Iowa  and  Missouri.  In  these 
last-named  States  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  rule  that  the  National  Government 
would  be  entitled  to  water  which  is  an  incident  to  its  land.  As  the  IMted  States 
then  owns  the  waters  which  are  an  incident  to  its  lands,  it  can  dispose  o!  them  sepa- 
rate from  its  lands  if  it  chooses.    Section  2339,  Revised  Statutes,  provides: 

"Whenever  by  priority  of  possession,  rights  to  the  use  of  water  for  mining,  agricul- 
tural, manu&ictunng,  or  other  purposes,  nave  vested  and  accrued  and  the  same  are 
recog^iized  and  acknowledged  by  the  local  customs,  laws,  and  decisions  of  courts, 
the  possessors  and  owners  of  such  vested  rights  shall  be  maintained  and  protected 
in  the  same." 

The  practical  construction  of  this  statute  has  been  that,  as  long  as  land  belonjg^ed  to 
the  United  States,  the  waters  flowing  over  the  same  was  subject  to  appropriation  for 
any  of  Ihe  purposes  named,  when  such  appropriation  was  recognized  by  the  local 
customs,  laws,  or  decisions  of  the  courts.  But  if  the  water  was  not  so  appropriated 
when  it  flowed  over  the  pubUc  domain,  it  was  not  subject  to  appropriation  after  the 
lemd  over  which  it  flowed  became  private  property.  Patents  of  the  United  States 
to  lands  contain  this  clause: 

''Subject  to  any  vested  and  accrued  water  rights  for  mining,  agricultural,  manu- 
facturing, or  other  purposes,"  etc. 

Certainly  this  means  subject  to  such  water  rights  as  existed  at  the  time  when  the 
patent  took  effect.    ♦    ♦    * 

If  a  person  receives  a  patent  from  the  United  States  for  land  subject  only  to  accrued 
water  rights — that  is,  existing  water  rights — and  as  an  incident  to  or  a  part  of  this  land 
there  is  water  flowing  over  Ihe  same  or  upon  the  same,  he  would  have  aU  the  rights 
the  United  States  had  at  that  time.  I  do  not  think  any  State  law  or  custom  can  take 
away  such  rights,  except  for  some  pubUc  purpose. 

The  Federal  Government  has  the  undoubted  right  to  lease  its 
riparian  and  other  lands  with  all  their  appurtenances.  (United 
States  V.  Gratiot,  14  Pet.,  526.) 
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Congress  h^  also  the  undoubted  power  to  create  and  establish 
forest  reserves  on  the  lands  of  the  United  States  within  any  State, 
and  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make  proper  rules 
and  regulations  for  the  use  of  the  same,  and  to  charge  a  compensation 
for  the  use  of  any  portion  of  the  reservation;  and  such  a  statute 
amounts  to  a  revocation  of  the  implied  license  to  graze  the  publie 
lands,  referred  to  and  sustained  in  the  case  of  ^ford  v.  Houtz 
(133  U.  S.,  320).  (See  United  States  v.  Grimaud,  220  U.  S.,  506; 
Light  V.  United  States,  220  U.  S.,  523.) 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  observed  that  the  right  to  occupy  and 
use  the  public  lands  of  the  United  States  for  canab  and  ditches,  for 
the  appropriation  of  water  for  amcultural  and  mining  purposes,  is 
based  upon  and  conferred  by  the  following  acts:  July  26, 1866  (R.  S., 
sec.  2339),  and  July  9,  1870  (R.  S.,  sec.  2i340).  There  is,  in  addition 
to  these  acts,  the  right-of-way  law  contained  in  the  act  of  March  3, 
1891.  (26  Stat.,  p.  1101.)  it  is  through  these  laws,  and  not  by 
virtue  of  any  State  authority,  that  the  use  of  the  public  domain  for 
the  appropriation  of  water  is  conferred  and  acquired. 

It  IS  further  to  be  noted  that  the  act  of  Jime  25,  1010  (36  Stat., 
847),  confers  the  following-described  power  upon  the  President  in 
these  terms: 

That  the  President  may,  at  any  time  in  his  discretion,  temporarily  withdraw  from 
settlement,  location,  sale,  or  entry  any  of  the  public  lands  of  the  United  States,  includ- 
ing the  District  of  Alaska,  and  reserve  the  same  for  water-power  sites,  irrigatton, 
classification  of  lands,  or  other  pubUc  purposes  to  be  specified  in  the  orders  of  with- 
drawals, and  such  withdrawals  or  reservations  shall  remain  in  force  until  revoked  by 
him  or  by  an  act  of  Congress. 

In  the  light  of  the  constitutional  provision  and  of  the  interpreta- 
tion placed  upon  it  by  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  othw 
courts  in  respect  to  this  subject,  it  seems  clear  that  the  Federal 
Government,  through  Congress,  has  the  power  to  lease  its  riparian 
lands,  with  the  waters  .appurtenant  thereto,  situate  within  the  sev- 
eral States,  for  such  a  period,  on  such  terms,  and  for  such  rent  as 
Congress  in  its  discretion  may  prescribe,  but  tbe  lessee  would,  at 
most,  only  acquire  the  common-law  usufruct  in  the  water  of  the 
appurtenant  stream,  as  defined  by  Chancellor  Kent  and  Chief  Justice 
Snaw. 

THE  POWEB  OF  THE  FEDEBAL  GOVERNMENT  UNDER  THE  INTBB- 
STATE-OOMMEROE  CLAUSE  OF  THE  OONSTITUTION. 

For  the  purpose  of  promoting  and  regulating  foreign  and  inter- » 
state  commerce  Congress  is  given  plenary  power  over  all  the  navi- 
gable waters  of  the  United  States,  to  the  ^d  of  improving  and  main- 
taining their  navigability;  and  this  power  is  not  limited  to  the  navi- 
gable sections  of  streams,  but  extends  to  the  tributaries  and  feeders 
of  the  same,  for  without  the  control  of  these  the  power  over  the  naviga- 
ble sections  might  become  wholly  impotent.  (United  States  v.  Kio 
Grande  Co.,  174  U.  S.,  690.)  Neither  can  any  limits  be  placed  upon 
the  methooB  of  improving  the  navigability  of  streams  nor  upon  the 
means  by  which  commerce  can  be  carried  on  upon  the  same.     _ 

Science  has  in  recent  years  evoked  from  the  great  storehouse  of 
nature  the  hidden  and  well-nigh  limitless  power  of  electricity  and 
utilized  the  same  in  various  ways  for  the  promotion  of  commerce. 
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industry,  and  the  domestic  and  social  well-being  of  mankind.  The 
bounds  of  such  power  and  use  can  not  well  be  defined  or  foretold. 
That  such  power  has  become  and  may  still  much  further  become 
one  of  the  great  instrumentalities  of  commerce  is  evident.  While 
sail,  aside  from  the  oar,  was  the  only  known  motive  power  on  water 
the  limits  of  navigation  was  confined  to  tide  water.  The  discovery 
of  steam  extended  navigation  on  our  streams  far  beyond  the  limits 
of  tide  water,  and  who  can  tell  how  much  further  hydroelectrical 
power  generated  by  a  dam  in  a  stream  may  extend  navigation  on 
that  or  some  other  stream  ?  The  water  in  a  stream  may  not  only  be 
used  to  float  and  carry  a  vessel,  a  boat,  or  a  barge,  but  it  may  also 
be  used  to  furnish  the  motive  power  for  the  navigation  of  the  same. 
And  a  dam  erected  in  a  stream  carrying  interstate  commerce  can  well 
be  utilized  for  this  double  purpose;  ana  Congress,  having  jurisdiction 
over  the  improvement  and  regulation  of  an  interstate  navigable 
stream,  has  ample  power  to  resort  to  all  reasonable  means  for  the 
improvement  of  navigation  and  the  promotion  of  commerce  on  such 
a  stream.     (Gibbons  v,  Ogden,  9  Wheat.,  1.) 

If,  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  navigability  of  a  stream  carry- 
ing interstate  cotnmerce,  the  Federal  Government  constructs  and 
maintains  a  dam,  with  locks  and  gates,  on  its  riparian  lands  or  on 
lands  in  which  it  has  acquired  an  easement  for  such  construction  and 
maintenance,  the  Government  has  the  undoubted  right  to  establish 
and  maintain,  in  connection  with  such  dam,  an  electric  power  plant 
for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  motive  power  to  operate  such  locks  and 
gates.  And  the  Federal  Government  has  the  right  to  seU,  lease,  or 
rent,  for  compensation,  any  surplus  power  that  may  arise  from  and 
be  an  incident  to  such  an  unprovement  of  navigation.  (Kaukauna 
Water  Power  Co.  v.  Green  Bay  &  Mississippi  Canal  Co.,  142  U.  p.,  254.) 

This  case  relates  to  the  construction  of  a  dam  for  purposes  ot  navi- 
gation and  the  use  of  the  surplus  water  incident  thereto.  In  1846, 
Congress  made  a  grant  of  land  to  the  State  of  Wisconsin  for  the 
improvement  of  the  navigation  of  the  Fox  and  Wisconsin  Rivers. 
The  State  assumed  the  grant  and  the  work.  In  the  act  of  assumption 
it  was  provided  among  other  things: 

Whenever  a  water  power  shaU  be  created  by  reason  of  any  dam  erected  or  other 
improvements  made  on  any  of  said  rivers,  such  water  power  shall  belong  to  the  State, 
subject  to  the  future  action  of  the  legislature. 

The  court,  in  passing  upon  the  eflfect  of  this  reservation  to  the 
State,  declares: 

But  if^  in  the  erection  of  a  public  dam  for  a  recognized  public  purpose,  there  is 
necessarily  produced  a  surplus  of  water,  which  may  properly  be  usea  for  manufactur- 
ing purposes,  there  is  no  sound  reason  why  the  State  ma^  not  retain  to  itself  the  power 
of  controlling  or  disposing  of  such  water  as  an  incident  of  its  right  to  make  such  improve- 
ment. Indeed,  it  might  become  very  necessary  to  retain  tiie  disposition  of  it  in  its 
own  hands,  in  order  to  preserve  at  all  times  a  sufficient  supply  for  the  purposes  of 
navigation.  If  the  riparian  owners  were  allowed  to  tap  the  pond  at  different  places 
and  draw  off  the  water  for  their  own  use,  serious  consequences  might  arise,  not  only  in 
connection  with  the  public  demand  for  the  purposes  of  navigation,  but  between  the 
riparian  owners  themselves  as  to  the  proper  proportion  each  was  entitled  to  draw — 
controversies  which  could  only  be  avoided  by  the  State  reserving  to  itself  the  imme- 
diate supervision  of  the  entire  supply.  As  there  is  no  need  of  the  surplus  running  to 
waste,  there  was  nothing  objectionable  in  permitting  the  State  to  let  out  the  use  of  it 
to  private  parties,  and  thus  reimburse  itself  for  the  expenses  of  the  improvement, 
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Jhe  court,  after  further  comments  and  the  citation  of  three  Ohio 
cases,  adds: 

The  true  distinction  seems  to  be  between  cases  where  the  dam  is  erected  for  the 
express  or  apparent  purpose  of  obtaining  a  water  power  to  lease  to  private  individuals, 
or  where  in  building  a  dam  for  a  public  improvement  a  wholly  unnecessary  excess  of 


water  is  created,  ana  cases  where  the  surplus  is  a  mere  incident  to  the  public  improve- 
ment and  a  reasonable  provision  for  securing  an  adequate  supply  of  water  at  all  times 
for  suph  improvement. 

Also,  see  Green  Bay  Co.  v.  Patten  Co.  (172  U.  S.,  58),  relating  to 
the  same  water  power  and  dam  after  the  Federal  Government  nad 
taken  over. the  work  and  improvement. 

In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  whenever  the  Federal  Government 
is  engaged  in  improving  the  navigabihty  of  a  stream  on  which  there 
is  interstate  commerce^  if  by  reason  and  in  consequence  of  such 
improvement,  and  as  an  incident  thereto,  surplus  power  is  created, 
the  Federal  Government  has  the  right  to  lease  or  sell  such  power 
on  such  terms  and  for  such  compensation  as  it  may  deem  just. 

Congress,  as  in  the  case  of  msconsin,  Ohio,  and  other  States,  can 
delegate  the  work  of  improving  portioiis  of  navigable  rivers  to  States, 
municipaUties,  private  corporations,  and  individuals,  and  if  in  con- 
nection with  such  improvement  and  as  an  incident  thereto  surplus 
power  is  created,  Congress  may  authorize  those  to  whom  the  right  of 
improvement  is  delegated  to  lease  and  secure  compensation  for  such 
,  surplus  power.  In  such  cases  those  to  whom  the  power  of  maldng 
the  improvement  is  delegated  are  the  agents  for  and  stand  in  place 
of  the  Federal  Government.  But  unless  such  work  of  improvement 
is  primarily  made  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  navigation  on 
streams  or  other  waters  carrymg  interstate  commerce,  the  Federal 
Government  could  not  confer  the  power  to  obtain  compensation  for 
the  use  of  the  water. 

Provision  has  been  made  in  several  acts  of  Congress  for  the  utiliza- 
tion of  surplus  water  power  on  navigable  streams.  In  a  part  of  the 
cases  the  dam  or  other  improvement  has  been  carried  on  and  made 
directly  by  the  United  States;  in  other  cases  by  private  parties. 
Senate  Document  No.  57,  first  session  Sixty-second  Congress  (see 
Exhibit  B*  appended  hereto),  contains  a  list  of  the  cases  where  so- 
called  water-power  privileges  have  been  granted.  The  case  of  the 
Black  Warrior  River  in  Alabama  has  been  added  to  the  document 
since  it  was  issued. 

ANSWEB  TO  THE   INTEBBOOATOBIES   PBOPOUNDED   IN  THE 
BESOLUnON. 

Coming  now,  in  the  Ught  of  the  Constitution  and  of  the  construction 
and  interpretation  put  upon  it  by  the  courts  in  the  authorities  we  have 
cited,  to  the  direct  consideration  of  the  interrogatories  propounded  in 
the  foregoing  resolution,  and  before  attempting  to  directly  respond 
to  the  same,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  fuways  difBcult  to  give 
a  satisfactory  and  instructive  answer  to  a  hypothetical  or  abstract 
question.     It  is  much  easier  to  solve  a  concrete  case. 

As  to  the  first  interrogatory,  the  only  answer  we  can  make  is  this: 
That  whether  a  stream  is  navigable  or  nonnavigable.  State  or  inter- 
state, the  rights  of  the  Federal  Government  as  riparian  owner  are 

iSMp.82. 
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fracticaUy  the  same;  and  barring  any  power  that  may  rest  in  the 
'ederal  Uovemment  under  the  commerce  clause  of  the  Constitution, 
that  Government  has  manifestly  the  right  to  lease,  for  compensation 
and  on  such  terms  as  it  sees  nt,  its  riparian  lands  with  the  water 
appurtenant  thereto,  but  the  lessee  would  not  acquire  a  greater  right 
or  mterest  in  such  water  than  the  usufruct  as  defined  bv  the  common 
law,  and  such  right  or  interest  would* be  subject  to  and.  charged  with 
any  right  acquired  under  the  act  of  July  26,  1866  (R.  S.,  sec.  2339). 
The  Federal  Government  has  no  water  power  aside  from  the  usufructy 
to  lease  in  such  case;  and  if  the  utilization  of  the  water  in  a  stream 
is  sought  beyond  such  usufruct  and  for  other  purposes,  authority 
therefor  must  be  obtained  from  the  State  where  the  residuary  power 
over  the  water  resides. 

Responding  to  the  second  interrogatory,  we  are  of  the  opinion, 
divorcing  the  question  from  riparian  rights,  that  the  Federal  Grovem- 
ment,  in  authorizing  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  a  dam  on  a 
navigable  stream  by  States,  municipahties,  or  private  parties,  for  the 
chief  and  primary  purpose  of  improving  the  navigation  of  the  stream, 
has  the  same  right  to  prescribe  the  terms  and  compensation  for  thejuse 
of  the  surplus  power,  created  as  an  incident  to  the  main  improvement, 
as  the  Government  would  have  in  case  it  had  itself  built  the  dam  or 
made  the  improvement,  and  that  the  Grovemment  having  delegated 
the  power  of  building  such  dam  to  private  parties  might  well  confer 
upon  them  as  compensation  for  the  work  thus  tmdertaken  the  right  to 
do  what  the  Government  itself  could  do  in  case  it  had  itself  constructed 
the  work.  In  this  connection,  and  as  a  further  response  to  the  inter- 
rogatonr,  it  must  be  noted  that  the  mere  grant  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment of  authority  to  construct  a  dam  in  a  navigable  river,  not  for  pur- 
poses of  navigation,  but  really  for  the  creation  of  a  water  power,  is 
merdy  a  hcense  or  permit,  the  effect  of  which  is  that  if  the  dam  is  con- 
structed and  operated  conformable  to  plans  approved  by  the  Govern- 
ment, it  will  not  be  deemed  an  obstruction  or  impediment  to  naviga- 
tion. And  in  such  case  the  Gk)vernment  would  be  authorized  to 
chaise  a  nominal  hcense  fee  for  inspecting  and  passing  upon  the  plans 
and  for  watching  over  the  work  to  see  that  it  conforms  to  the  plans 
and  is  properly  maintained ;  but  the  regulative  power  of  the  Govern- 
ment would  not  extend  to  the  use  of  the  water  for  other  purposes  than 
navigation  and  interstate  commerce.  In  such  a  case  it  seems  to  us 
that  the  Federal  Government  has  no  water  power  to  sell  or  charge 
compensation  for,  for  it  is  only  authorized  oy  the  Constitution  to 
regulate  interstate  and  foreign  commerce,  which  in  this  case  means 
navigation. 

As  to  the  third  interrogatory,  it  may  be  remarked  that  it  has  in 
part  been  responded  to  in  the  answer  to  the  first  interrogatory.  And 
as  a  further  answer  we  will  add  that  the  Federal  Government  has 
imder  the  Constitution  plenary  power  to  sell  or  lease  its  riparian  lands 
with  the  water  appurtenant  thereto,  and  that  if  on  any  such  land 
there  is  a  water-power  site,  that,  as  a  part  of  the  riparian  land,  can  of 
course  be  sold  or  leased.  The  Federal  Government  has  no  water 
power  distinct  or  separable  from  its  riparian  lands  or  any  water- 
power  site  on  the  same.  The  only  water  power  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment owns  is  the  common-law  usufruct  in  the  water  appurtenant  to 
its  riparian  lands.  In  leasing  its  riparian  lands  with  their  appur- 
tenant water,  which  is  all  the  Government  has  to  lease  within  the 
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limits  'of  a  State,  it  can  no  doubt  prescribe  such  terms  as  it  sees  fit 
in  respect  to  rent,  duration  of  lease,  and  the  uses  to  which  the  leased 
premises  may  be  put.  It  can  saj  in  its  lease  to  the  lessee,  ''If  you 
succeed  in  creating  and  maintaining  a  water  powea:  on  the  premises  I 
lease  you,  you  wifl  be  required  to  rent  such  power  on  such  and  sudi 
terms.  .This  condition  will  be  in  your  lease;  without  it  I  will  not 
lease  you  the  premises.  K  you  accept  a  lease  with  this  condition  and 
fail  to  comply  with  the  condition,  your  lease  will  be  forfeited.'  In 
this  connection  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  leasing 
of  the  water-power  site  as  a  part  of  the  riparian  lands  of  the  FedOTw 
Government  does  not  in  and  of  itself  confer  the  right  to  create  a 
water  power.  At  most,  as  we  have  already  stated,  it  merely  confess 
the  common-law  right  of  usufruct  in  the  water.  If  any  other  or 
further  ude  of  the  water  in  the  stream  is  required,  the  right  to  such 
use  must  be  obtained  from  State  authority,  and,  tnerefore,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  see  how  water  power  can  be  established  in  such  cases  without 
the  cooperation  or  consent  of  the  State. 

Several  acts  have  been  passed  by  Congress  relating  to  obstructionsi 
and  the  construction  of  dams,  in  navigable  rivers.  Among  these,  to 
which  we  call  your  attention,  is  the  act  of  September  19,  1890  (26 
Stat.,  426),  which  contains  important  provisions  for  the  removal  or 
change  in  bridges  that  are  found  to  be  an  obstruction  to  navigation 
by  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  other  provisions  relating  to  the  con» 
struction  of  wharves,  piers,  bridges,  etc. 

The  act  of  July  13,  1892  (27  Stat.,  88),  relates  particularly  to  the 
construction  of  wharves,  piers,  and  bridges  over  navigable  wateis, 
and  requires  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  War  for  any  improve- 
ment or  bridge.     (See  sec.  3,  p.  110.) 

Section  10  of  the  act  of  March  3,  1899  (30  Stat.,  1121),  prohibits 
the  creation  of  any  obstruction  to  the  navigable  capacity  of  any  of 
the  waters  in  the  United  States  not  affirmatively  authorized  by  Con- 
gress, etc.,  and  prohibits  the  construction  of  any  breakwater,  jetty 
or  other  obstruction  in  any  river  or  water  of  the  United  States,  exc^t 
on  plans  recommended  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  and  authorized  by 
the  Secretary  of  War.  Section  9  of  the  same  act  prohibits  the  con- 
struction of  any  bridge,  dam,  etc.,  over  any  navigable  river  without 
the  consent  of  Congress  and  without  the  approval  of  plans  by  Uie 
Chief  of  Engineers  and  Secretary  of  War. 

The  act  of  June  21,  1906  (34  Stat.,  386),  relates  to  the  construc- 
tion of  dams  by  pc^ties  other  than  the  Federal  Government,  and  the 
act  of  June  23,  1910  (36  Stat.,  593),  is  amendatory  of  the  preceding 
act,  and  lays  down  many  important  rules  and  regulations  for  the 
construction  of  dams  in  navigable  rivers,  etc 


ExHinrr  A. 

CALIFORNIA. 


California  was  admitted  into  the  Union  in  1850,  and  the  only  pro- 
vision in  the  act  for  admission  of  September  9  (9  Stat.,  453)  relating 
to  water  rights  is  "  that  navigable  waters  are  declared  common  high- 
ways and  K>rever  free  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  State  and  citizens  of 
the  United  States  without  any  tax,  impost,  or  duty  therefor  " 
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Section  1  of  article  14,  constitution,  1879  (p.  443,  vol.  1,  Am.  Chs., 
Cons.,  and  Oc.  L.),  provides: 

The  use  of  all  waters  now  appropriated  or  that  may  hereafter  be  appropriated  for 
sale,  rental,  or  distribution  is  nereby  deckured  to  be  a  public  use  and  subject  to  the 
regulation  and  control  of  this  State,  in  the  manner  to  be  prescribed  by  law. 

Section  1410,  California  Civil  Code,  provides: 

The  right  to  the  use  of  running  water  flowing  in  a  river  or  stream,  or  down  a  cimyon 
or  ravine,  may  be  acquired  by  appropriation. 

Section  1411,  California  Civil  Code,  provides: 

The  appropriation  must  be  for  some  useful  or  beneficial  purpose,  and  when  the 
appropriator  or  his  successor  in  interest  ceases  to  use  it  for  such  purpose  the  right 


Section  1422,  which,  as  originally  enacted,  provided  that  "The 
rights  of  riparian  proprietors  are  not  affected  hy  the  provisions  of 
this  title/'  1.  e.,  the  title  relating  to  the  appropriation  of  water,  was 
enacted  March  21,  1872,  with  section  1410  and  following  sections, 
but  repealed  March  15,  1887.  (Stats,  and  Amend ts.,  p.  114.)  This 
repealing  act  contains  the  following  provision: 

The  repeal  of  this  section  shall  not  in  any  way  interfere  with  any  rights  already 
vested. 

One  who  bases  his  right  on  appropriation  of  watef  over  land 
then  part  of  the  pubUc  aomain  acquires  no  right  superior  to. those 
attaching  to  riparian  lands  which  at  the  time  of  the  appropriation 
were  private.     (Hargrave  v.  Cook,  108  Cal.,  78.)     1895. 

In  the  case  of  Hill  v.  Newman  (5  Cal.,  446),  Justice  Bryan  in  ex- 
plaining a  water  right  said: 

The  right  to  running  water  is  defined  to  be  a  corporeal  right,  or  hereditament,  which 
follows  or  is  embraced  by  the  ownership  of  the  soil  over  which  it  naturally  passes 
*  *  *.  From  the  policy  of  our  laws,  it  has  been  held  in  this  State  to  exist  without 
private  ownership  of  the  soil — ^upon  the  ground  of  prior  location  upon  the  land,  or 
prior  appropriation  and  use  of  the  water. 

And  in  the  case  of  McDonald  &  Blackburn  v.  Bear  River  & 
Aubiun  Water  &  Mining  Co.  (13  Cal.,  232,  233),  Justice  Baldwin 
put  it  in  this  language: 

The  ownership  of  water  as  a  substantive  and  valuable  property,  distinct,  sometimes, 
from  the  land  Uirough  which  it  flows,  has  been  reco^^iized  by  our  courts;  and  this 
ownership,  of  course,  draws  to  it  all  the  legal  remedies  for  its  invasion.  Tl^e  right 
accrues  from  appropriation;  this  appropriation  is  the  intent  to  take,  accompanied  by 
pome  open,  physical  demonstration  of  tne  intent  and  for  some  valuable  use.  We  have 
held  mat  there  is  no  difference  in  respect  to  this  use,  or  rather  purpose,  to  which  the 
water  is  to  be  applied;  at  least,  that  an  appropriation  for  the  uses  of  a  mill  stands  on 
the  same  footing  as  an  appropriation  for  tne  use  of  mines. 

The  rule  of  the  conunon  law  as  to  riparian  rights  in  its  extreme 
riffor  are  not  adapted  to  the  conditions  existing  m  this  State.  It  is 
relaxed  to  a  certain  extent,  and  moreover  right  to  the  use'  of  water 
may  be  procured  by  prior  appropriation  thereof  where  the  absolute 
title  to  the  soil  has  not  passed  from  the  Government  or  State.  But 
where  the  title  to  the  riparian  soil  is  in  private  parties  it  seems  to  be 
the  law  that  they  are  under  the  protection  of  tne  common-law  rule. 
The  rijzhts  in  water  acquired  by  a  riparian  proprietor  are  attached  to 
the  8o3  and  pass  with  it  (Lux  v.  Haggin,  69  Cal.^  255)  and  may  be  lost 
only  by  grant,  condemnation,  or  prescription.     (Hargrave  v.  Cook, 
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108  Cal.,  77;  Bathgate  v.  Irvine,  126  Cal.,  142;  Eddy  v.  Simpson,  3 
Cal,  249;  Pet  v.  Santa  Rosa,  119  Cal.,  392;  Gould  v.  Stafford,  77 
Cal.,  66;  Union  M.  and  M.  Co.  v.  Ferris,  2  Sawy.,  176;  Union  M.  and 
M.  Co.  V.  Dangby,  2  Sawy.,  450;  Land  &  Water  Co.  v.  Hancok,  85 
Cal.,  219.) 

Justice  Heydenfeldt,  in  a  leading  case  (5  Cal.,  147),  said: 

The  miner  who  selects  a  piece  of  ground  to  work  must  take  it  as  he  finds  it,  subject 
to  prior  ri^ts,  which  have  an  equal  equity  on  account  of  an  equal  recognition  nom 
the  sovereign  power.  If  it  is  upon  a  stream  the  waters  of  which  nave  not  been  taken 
from  the  bed,  they  can  not  be  taken  to  his  prejudice*  but  if  they  have  been  already 
diverted,  and  for  as  high  and  legitimate  purpose  as  the  one  he  seeks  to  accomplish, 
he  has  no  right  to  complain,  no  right  to  interfere  with  the  prior  occupation  of  his  neigh- 
bor, and  must  abide  the  disadvantage  of  his  own  selection. 

Chief  Justice  Murray,  in  Hill  v.  King  (8  Cal.,  338),  speaking  on 
this  subject  said: 

The  only  test  as  between  parties  where  the  lands  belong  to  the  United  States  or 
this  State  is  priority  of  location,  and  whether  a  party  locates  above  or  below  the  claim 
of  another  his  right  depends  or  originates  in  appropriation  alone;  he  must  take  sub- 
ject to  the  higher  right  of  those  wno  were  first  in  point  of  time  to  appropriate.  If 
the  parties  both  claimed  as  riparian  proprietors,  then  each  alike  woula  oe  entitled  to 
the  reasonable  use  of  the  water  for  proper  pxirfyosee.  But  in  such  case  the  supra- 
riparian  proprietor  must  so  do  the  same  as  to  do  his  neighbor  the  least  possible  injury. 

IDAHO. 

The  constitution  of  Idaho,  1889,  section  1  of  article  15,  contains 
the  same  provision  as  section  1  of  article  14  of  the  Cahfomia  consti- 
tution, supra  (pp.  943,  944,  vol.  2,  Am.  Ch.,  Con.,  and  O.  L.),  with  the 
additional  provision  that  the  use  '*of  all  water  originally  appropriated 
for  private  use,  but  which  after  such  appropriation  nas  neretofore 
been  or  may  hereafter  be  sold,  rented,  or  distnbuted"  is  also  a  public 
use. 

Section  3  provides: 

The  right  to  divert  and  appropriate  the  unappropriated  waters  of  any  natural  stream 
to  beneficial  use  shall  never  be  denied.  Priority  of  appropriation  shall  give  the  better 
right  as  between  those  using  the  water;  but  when  the  waters  of  any  natural  stream  are 
not  sufficient  for  the  service  of  all  those  desiring  the  use  of  the  same,  those  using  the 
water  for  domestic  piurposes  shall  (subject  to  such  limit  as  may  be  prescribed  by  Jaw) 
have  Hie  preference  over  those  claiming  for  any  other  purpose;  and  those  using  the 
water  for  a^cultural  purposes  shall  have  preference  over  those  using  the  same  for 
manufacturing  purposes.  And  in  any  organized  mining  district,  those  using  the  water 
for  mining  purposes,  or  milling  purposes  connected  with  mining,  shall  nave  pref- 
erence over  those  using  the  same  for  manu Picturing  or  a^lcultund  purposes.  But 
the  usage  by  such  subsequent  appropriators  shall  be  subject  to  sucn  provisions  of 
law  reflating  the  taking  of  private  property  for  public  and  private  use  as  referred  to 
in  section  14,  article  1,  of  this  constitution. 

Section  3240,  Revised  Statutes,  puts  the  control  of  water  within 
the  borders  of  the  State  in  the  State  and  declares  that  all  waters 
are  the  property  of  the  State;  section  3242  provides  for  acquiring 
the  right  to  the  use  of  water  by  appropriation,  and  section  3243  that 
it  must  be  for  a  useful  and  beneficial  purpose. 

The  State  engineer  is  prohibited  from  granting  permits  to  divert 
waters  of  a  lake,  pond,  or  pool  situated  wholly  upon  lands  of  a  person 
or  corporation  except  to  the  owner.     (Chap.  230,  Sess.  Laws,  1911.) 

In  the  case  of  Drake  v,  Earhart  (2  Idaho,  716)  it  was  held  that 
a  prior  appropriator  of  the  water  of  a  stream,  all  of  which  he  claimed, 
had  used,  and  needed  for  irrigation,  was  entitled  to  the  whole  as 
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against  a  patentee  of  land  through  which  the  stream  flowed;  though 
no  custom  to  that  effect  was  shown. 
Said  Chief  Justice  Beatty  (p.  720) : 

The  important  question  *  *  *  is  what,  if  any,  rights  the  appellant  has  to  any  of 
that  water  as  a  riparian  proprietor.  His  claim  is  not  based  upon  prior  or  any  appropri- 
ation imder  our  territorial  laws,  but  upon  the  fact  that  the  stream  in  question  flows  by 
its  natural  channel  through  his  land ;  hence  that  he  is  entitled  to  the  use  Hiereof  allowed 
by  the  common  law.  This  doctrine  of  riparian  proprietorship  in  water  as  against  prior 
appropriation  has  been  very  often  discussed  and  nearly  always  decided  the  same  way 
by  almost  every  appellate  court  between  Mexico  and  the  British  possessions  and 
horn  the  shores  of  me  Pacific  to  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  as  well  as 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  While  there  are  questions  growii^  out 
of  the  water  laws  and  rights  not  fully  adjudicated,  this  phantom  of  riparian  rights, 
based  upon  facts  like  those  in  this  case,  has  been  so  often  decided  adversely  to  such 
claim  and  in  favor  of  prior  appropriation  that  the  maxim  ' '  first  in  time,  first  in  right " 
should  be  considered  the  settled  law  here.  *  *  *  It  i?  the  lineal  descendant  of 
the  law  of  necessity. 

It  is  very  evident,  therefore,  that  in  the  State  of  Idaho,  according 
to  the  constitution,  statutes,  and  decisions  of  the  courts,  all  waters 
are  in  full  control  of  the  State,  subject  to  appropriation  for  beneficial 
uses  and  the  sale,  rental,  or  distribution  thereof. 

MONTANA. 

Section  15,  article  3,  constitution,  1889,  provides  (p.  2302,  vol.  4, 
Am.  Ch.,  Con.,  and  O.  L.): 

The  use  of  all  water  now  appropriated  or  that  may  hereafter  be  appropriated  for  s^le, 
rental,  distribution,  or  other  oeneficial  use,  and  the  right  of  way  over  lands  of  others 
for  all  ditches,  drains,  flumes,  canals,  and  aqueducts  necessarily  used  in  connection 
therewith,  as  well  as  the  sites  for  reservoirs  necessary  for  collecting  and  storing  the 
same,  shall  be  held  to  be  a  public  use. 

Section  4432,  Revised  Statutes,  1907  (in  part) : 

The  State  is  the  owner  of  all  land  below  the  water  of  a  navigable  lake  or  stream. 

Section  4840,  Revised  Statutes,  1907  (approved  Mar.  16,  1901): 

The  right  to  the  use  of  any  unappropriated  water  of  an  v  natural  stream,  watercourse, 
spring,  dry  coulee,  or  other  natural  source  of  supply,  and  of  any  running  water  flowing 
in  the  streams,  rivers,  canyons,  and  ravines  of  this  State,  may  hereafter  be  acquired 
by  appropriation. 

Section  4846,  Revised  Statutes,  1907,  gives  the  United  States, 
through  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  right  to  appropriate  the 
waters  of  streams  or  lakes  within  the  borders  of  the  State  in  the 
same  manner  as  an  individual. 

In  the  case  of  Columbia  Mining  Co.  v.  Holter  (1  Mont.,  300),  Chief 
Justice  Warren,  in  speaking  of  the  doctrine  of  prior  appropriation, 
used  this  language: 

By  appropriation  a  man  acquires  only  the  right  of  possession  and  user  of  water, 
aualifiea  by  the  right  of  others  to  its  use,  in  such  manner  as  shall  not  materially 
aiminish  or  deteriorate  it  at  the  place  of  his  appropriation  in  quantity  or  quality. 

From  the  above  sections  it  would  appear  that  the  right  of  the 
United  States  to  the  streams  and  waters  therein  in  this  State  is  no 
greater  than  that  of  an  individual — ^i.  e.,  to  acquire  a  right  therein  by 
appropriation. 
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WASHINGTON. 

Section  1,  article  17,  constitution,  1889  (p.  4001,  vol.  7,  Am.  Ch., 
Con.,  and  O.  L.): 

The  State  of  Washington  afleert^  its  ownerehip  to  the  beds  and  riiores  of  all  navi- 
gable waters  in  the  State  up  to  and  including  the  line  of  ordinary  high  tide,  In  waters 
where  the  tide  ebbs  and  news,  and  up  to  and  including  the  line  of  ordinary  hi^ 
water  within  the  banks  of  all  navieable  rivers  and  lakes:  Provided^  That  this  section 
shall  not  be  construed  so  as  to  debar  any  person  from  asserting  his  claim  to  vested 
rights  in  the  courts  of  the  State. 

Section  2 : 

The  State  of  Washington  disclaims  all  titl^  in  and  claim  to  all  tide,  swamp,  and 
overflowed  lands  patented  by  the  United  States:  Provided^  The  same  is  not  impeached 
for  fraud. 

Section  1,  article  21: 

The  use  of  the  waters  of  the  State  for  irrigation,  mining,  and  manufacturing  purposes 
ihaU  be  deemed  a  public  use. 

Justice  White: 

The  provision  of  article  17,  section  1,  of  the  constitution  was  evidently  for  the  pui^ 
pose  of  establishing  the  right  of  the  State  to  the  beds  of  all  navigable  waters  in  the 
State,  whether  lakes  or  rivers,  or  fresh  or  salt,  to  the  same  extent  the  Grown  had  in 
England  in  the  sea  and  in  the  arms  and  inlets  thereof  and  in  the  tidal  rivers,  and  to 
eliminate  the  distinctions  existing  under  the  rule  of  the  common  law  in  this  respect. 

A  lower  riparian  owner  can  not  be  deprived  of  his  right  to  the  usual 
and  undiminished  flow  of  water  witnout  the  exercise  of  eminent 
domain,  even  where  the  upper  proprietor  is  a  municipal  corporation 
which  seeks  to  divert  the  waters  tor  necessary  pubhc  use.  It  was 
contended  that  by  section  1,  article  17,  the  Stdte  could  authorize 
the  diversion  of  a  stream  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  city,  it 
being  a  pubhc  use  and  a  paramount  necessity  superior  to  every  other 
use.    Justice  White  said  further: 

Though  this  section  has  the  effect,  as  has  been  held  by  this  court  in  Eisenbach  v. 
Hatfield  (2  Wash.,  236)  and  Harborland  Commissioners  il  State  (2  Wash.,  530),  of 
vesting  in  the  State  the  entire  and  exclusive  ownership  of  the  beds  and  shores  of  all 
navigable  waters,  it  should  not  be  construed  as  affecting  the  rights  of  riparian  proprie- 
tors upon  nonnavigable  water  coiubcs,  though  their  source  is  in  navi^ble  waters. 
The  use  of  the  water  in  such  nonnavigable  streams  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  reten- 
tion of  the  fee  in  the  bed  of  navigable  waters  in  the  State.  The  provision  of  section 
16,  article  1,  of  the  constitution  protects  private  property  from  confiscation  for  public 
use;  and  the  proviso  to  article  17,  section  1,  clearly  indicates  that  so  far  as  rights  had 
become  vested,  notwithstanding  the  other  provisions  of  this  section,  the  owner  thereof 
should  have  the  right  to  assert  them  in  the  courts;  and,  if  this  language  means  any- 
thing, it  is  that  those  rights  should  be  protected  and  guarded  by  the  courts.  (24  Wash., 
499,  500,  501,  New  Whatcom  v,  Fairhaven  Land  Co.) 

Section  6316,  Remington  &  Ballinger's  Code,  1910: 

The  right  to  the  use  of  water  in  any  lake,  pond,  or  flowing  spring  in  this  State  or 
the  rights  of  the  use  of  any  water  flowing  in  any  river,  stream,  or  ravine  of  this  State, 
for  irrigation,  mining,  or  manufacturing  purposes,  or  for  supplying  cities,  towns,  or 
villages  with  water,  or  for  waterworks,  may  be  acquired  by  appropriation  and  M 
between  appropriators  the  first  in  time  is  the  first  in  right. 

Section  6325,  Remington  &  Ballinger's  Code,  1910,  gives  the  ri^ht 
to  any  person,  corporation,  or  association  of  persons,  and  section 
6326  the  right  to  riparian  proprietors  to  approprinte  surplus  and 
unappropriated  waters  for  purposes  of  irrigation  and  mining. 

Section  4102  provides  for  the  procuring  of  right  of  way  across 
intervening  lands  for  ditches,  etc. 
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''The  common-law  doctrine  of  riparian  rights  in  the  use  of  waters 
of  a  stream  has  become  a  rule  of  property  in  this  State/'  (Nesal- 
hous  V.  Walker,  45  Wash.,  621.) 

A  prior  appropriator  of  water  over  public  lands  can  not  be  defeated 
of  his  rights  by  subsequent  homesteaders  on  the  land.  (Thorpe  v. 
Tenem,  1  Wash.,  566.) 

NORTH  DAKOTA. 

Article  17,  section  210,  constitution,  1889  (p.  2885,  vol.  5,  Am.  Ch., 
Con.,  and  O.  L.): 

All  flowing  streamB  and  natural  watercouraes  shall  forever  remain  the  property  of 
the  State  for  mining,  irrigating,  and  manufacturing  purposes. 

Section  4798,  Revised  Codes,  1905: 

The  owner  of  the  lands  owns  the  water  standing  thereon,  or  flowing  over  or  under 
its  surface,  but  not  flowing  in  a  definite  stream.  Water  running  in  definite  stream 
formed  by  nature,  over  or  under  the  surface,  may  be  used  by  him  as  long  as  it  remains 
there;  but  he  may  not  prevent  the  natural  flow  of  the  stream  or  of  the  natural  springs 
from  which  it  commences  its  definite  course,  nor  pursue  or  pollute  the  stream. 

Section  7604: 

All  waters  within  the  limits  of  the  State,  from  all  sources  of  water  supply  belong  to 
the  public,  and  except  as  to  navigable  waters,  are  subject  to  appropriation  for  bene- 
ficial use. 

Section  7639  gives  the  United  States  the  right  to  appropriate 
waters  within  the  State  the  same  as  an  individual. 

The  homestead  settlers  have  superior  rights  over  subsequent 
miner's  claims.     (Sturr  v.  Beck,  6  N.  Dak.,  71 ;  133  U.  S.,  541.) 

A  riparian  owner  may  use  reasonable  quantity  of  water  for  irriga- 
tion purposes.  An  appropriator  who  acquires  subsequent  rights 
can  not  complain  of  use  made  of  water  by  upper  riparian  proprietor. 
(Lone  Tree  Ditch  Co.  v.  Cyclone  Ditch  Co.,  15  S.  Dak.,  519.) 

In  the  case  of  Bigelow  v.  Draper  (6  N.  Dak.,  152)  Justice  Corless 
said: 

At  common  law  the  owner  of  lands  through  which  a  nonnavigable  stream  flowed 
was  possessed  of  the  title  to  the  bed  of  the  stream  as  well  as  of  the  right  to  a  reason^ 
able  use  of  the  water.  The  land  under  the  water  was  his,  the  ris^ht  to  a  reasonable 
use  of  the  stream  was  as  much  his  property  as  the  land  itself.  The  course  of  the  stream 
could  not  be  so  diverted  as  to  cause  it  to  cease  to  flow  in  its  accustomed  channel  upon 
his  property.  These  doctrines  of  the  common  law  were  in  force  in  the  I'erritory  of 
Dakota  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  of  this  State.  By  virtue  of 
them  the  riparian  owners  in  the  Territory  were  vested  with  specified  property  rights 
in  the  bed  of  all  natural  water  courses,  and  in  the  water  itself.  Such  rights  were 
under  the  protection  of  the  fourteenth  amendment'  to  the  Federal  Constitution, 
which  protects  property  against  all  State  actions  that  does  not  constitute  due  process 
of  law.  It  follows  that  section  210  of  the  State  constitution  would  itself  be  unconsti- 
tutional in  so  far  as  it  attempted  to  destroy  those  vested  rights  of  property,  if  it  should 
by  construction  be  given  a  scope  sufficiently  wide  to  embrace  such  matters.  For 
this  reason  we  feel  constrained  to  hold,  despite  its  broad  language,  that  section  210 
was  not  framed  to  divest  the  rights  of  riparian  owners  in  the  waters  and  beds  of  all 
natural  water  courses  in  the  State. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Section  192,  Revised  Code,  1903: 

The  ownership  of  land  below  ordinary  high-water  mark  and  the  land  below  the 
water  of  a  navigable  lake  or  stream  is  related  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  or 
by  such  laws  of  the  State  as  the  l^;i8lature  ma>  enact. 
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Section  278,  Revised  Code: 

The  owner  of  the  lands  owns  the  water  standing  thereon  or  flowing  over  or  under  ha 
surface,  but  not  flowing  in  a  definite  stream.  Water  running  in  definite  stream  formed 
by  nature  over  or  under  the  surface  may  be  used  by  him  as  long  as  it  remains  there, 
but  he  may  not  prevent  the  natural  flow  of  the  stream  or  of  the  natural  springs  from 
which  it  commences  its  definite  course,  nor  pursue  nor  pollute  the  stream. 

Section  289,  Revised  Code: 

Except  where  the  grant  under  which  the  land  is  held  indicates  a  different  intent, 
the  owner  of  the  upland,  when  it  borders  upon  a  navigable  lake  or  stream,  takes  to 
the  edge  of  the  lake  or  stream  at  low- water  mark,  and  all  navigable  rL^ers  shall  remain 
and  be  deemed  public  highways.  In  all  cases  where  the  opposite  banks  of  any  streams 
not  navigable  belong  to  different  persons  the  stream  and  the  bed  thereof  shaU  become 
common  to  both. 

Section  2563,  Revised  Code: 

Any  person  or  persons,  corporation  or  company,  who  may  have  or  hold  a  title  or 
possessory  right  to  any  mineral  or  agricultural  lands  within  the  limits  of  this  State  shall 
DO  entitled  to  the  usual  enjoyment  of  the  waters  of  the  streams  or  creeks  in  said  State 
for  minine,  milling,  agricultural,  or  domestic  purposes:  Provided,  That  the  right  to 
such  use  snail  not  interfere  with  any  prior  right  or  claim  to  such  waters  when  the  law 
has  been  complied  with  in  doing  the  necessary  work. 

Section  2567,  Revised  Code: 

The  waters  of  the  streams  or  creeks  of  the  State  may  be  made  available  to  the  full 
extent  of  the  capacity  thereof  for  mining,  milling,  ag^cultural,  or  domestic  purposes, 
without  r^ard  to  deterioration  in  quality  or  diminution  in  quantity,  so  that  the  same 
do  not  materially  affect  or  impair  tne  rights  of  the  prior  appropriator. 

Sections  2564  and  2568  give  right  of  way  through  and  over  any 
tract  or  piece  of  land  for  the  above  purposes  and  provide  for  dam- 
ages for  such  cutting  over  lands. 

To  the  contention  that  the  provisions  of  section  278,  Revised  Code, 
were  of  no  effect  after  the  adoption  of  the  prior  appropriation  doc- 
trine, Justice  Corson,  in  the  case  of  The  ix)ne  Tree  Ditch  Co.  v. 
Cyclone  Ditch  Co.  (15  S.  Dak.,  525),  said: 

The  Government  has  by  these  provisions  (sees.  2339  and  2340,  U.  S.  Rev.  Stats.) 
recognized  the  right  to  appropriate  water  and  taking  the  same  from  its  natural  channel. 
The  legislature  of  this  State  nas  properly  providea  for  the  making  of  such  appropria- 
tion, but  the  right  of  the  riparian  owners  to  the  use  of  such  waters  which  have  Dea>me 
vested  are  such  as  are  prescribed  by  section  2771,  Compiled  Laws  (sec.  278,  Rev. 
Code).  In  our  opinion,  therefore,  the  provisions  of  section  2771  are  still  in  force,  and 
this  seems  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in 
Sturr  V.  Beck.    *    *    * 

In  that  State  (California)  as  in  this,  two  systems  prevail:  One  for  acquiring  the 
use  of  water  for  irrigation  purix>se8  by  appropriation,  and  the  other  the  common-law 
right  to  the  use  of  water  not  so  legally  appropriated  for  irrigation  purposes,  by  the 
riparian  owner. 

UTAH. 

Section  1,  article  17,  constitution,  1895  (p.  3728,  vol.  6,  Am.  Ch., 
Con.,  and  O.  L.) : 

All  existing  rights  to  the  use  of  any  of  the  waters  in  this  State  for  any  useful  or 
beneficial  purpose  are  hereby  recognized  and  confirmed. 

Section  1288x5,  Compiled  Laws,  1907,  provides  that  right  to  the 
use  of  unappropriated  waters  may  be  acquired  by  appropriation  for  a 
beneficiiJ  use;  section  1288x6,  that  the  application  to  State  engi- 
neer must  be  made  before  commencing  actual  appropriation;  section 
1288x17,  date  of  receipt  of  application  determmes  priority:  section 
1288x19  that  the  water  of  all  streams  and  other  sources  is  tne  prop- 
erty of  the  pubUc  subject  to  the  use  thereof. 
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'     Section  1288x10,  as  amended  March  20,  1911,  provides  that — 

An  application  for  water  made  by  a  homesteader,  desert  entryman,  or  pawn  in 
poesesaion  of  land  under  contract  to  purchase  the  same,  such  water  to  be  used  exclu- 
sively upon  the  limd  of  such  person  may  be  approved  without  reference  to  prior 
conflict. 

Section  1288x21  provides  for  secondary  rights  in  water;  for  acc[uir- 
ing  ri^ht  of  wav  over  adjacent  land  for  ditches,  and  so  on,  by  eminent 
domam;  and  for  just  compensation  to  the  owner  of  land  injured 
thereby. 

A  municipal  corporation  took  possession  and  control  of  the  waters 
of  a  certain  stream  with  the  express  consent  of  the  original  locators 
and  held  the  stream  more  than  seven  years;  held,  that  it  acquired 
the  ownership  of  the  water  under  the  statute  of  lunitations.  (Spring- 
ville  V.  Fuhner,  7  Utah,  450.) 

A  prior  appropriator  of  water  of  a  certain  stream  can  not  so  in- 
crease Piis  demands  and  use  the  water  as  to  deprive  a  subsequent 
appropriator  of  his  rights  acquired  before  such  increased  demands  and 
use. 

Justice  Cherry,  in  the  case  of  Becker  v.  Marble  Creek  Irrigation  Co. 
(15  Utah,  228,  229),  said: 

The  waters  of  a  prior  appropriator  are  fixed  by  the  extent  of  his  appropriation  for  a 
beneficial  use,  and  otiiers  may  subsequently  appropriate  any  water  of  a  stream  not  so 
used  by  a  prior  appropriator;  and  such  latter  appropriation  becomes  a  vested  right, 
and  entitled  to  as  much  protection  as  the  former,  and  a  right  of  which  he  can  not  be 
deprived  except  by  volimtary  alienation  or  forfeiture  by  abandonment.  The  rights 
of  the  former  being  thus  fixed,  he  can  not  enlarge  his  rights  to  the  detriment  of  the 
latter  by  increasing  hi3  demands  or  by  extending  his  use  to  other  lands,  even  if  used, 
lor  a  beneficial  purpose. 

As  illustrative  of  the  necessity  and  importance  of  applying  the 
doctrine  of  appropriation  in  this  State,  hear  what  Justice  Blackburn, 
in  the  case  of  Stowell  v.  Johnson  (7  Utah,  225),  has  to  say: 

RijMuian  rights  have  never  been  recognized  in  this  Territory,  or  in  any  State  or 
Territory  where  irrigation  is  necessarv;  for  the  appropriation  of  water  for  the  purpose 
of  irrigation  is  entirely  and  unavoidably  in  connict  with  the  common-law  doctrine 
of  riparian  proprietorship.  If  that  had  been  recognized  and  applied  in  this  Territory, 
it  would  still  be  a  desert,  for  a  man  owning  10  acres  of  land  on  a  stream  of  water  capable 
of  irrigating  1,000  acres  of  land  or  more,  near  its  mouth,  could  prevent  the  settlement 
of  all  the  land  above  him. 

So  it  is  apparent  that  in  the  State  of  Utah  the  doctrine  of  prior 
appropriation  is  appUed  to  the  use  of  water  in  its  extreme  rigor. 

WYOMING. 

The  following  are  sections  of  the  Wvoming  constitution,  1889, 
relating  to  water  rights  (p.  4117,  vol.  7,  Am.  Ch.,  Con.,  and  O.  L.): 

Section  31,  article  1.  Water  being  essential  to  industrial  prosperity  of  limited 
amount  and  easy  of  diversion  from  its  natural  channels,  its  contrm  must  be  in  the 
State,  which,  in  providing  for  its  use,  shall  equally  guard  all  the  various  interests 
involved  (p.  4119,  id.). 

Section  32,  article  1.  Private  property  shall  not  be  taken  for  private  use  unless  by 
consent  of  the  owner,  except  for  private  ways  of  necessity  and  for  reservoirs,  drains, 
flumes,  or  ditches  on  or  across  the  lands  of  others  for  agricultural,  mining,  milling, 
domestic,  or  sanitary  purposes,  nor  in  any  case  without  due  compensation  (p.  4119,  id.l. 

Section  1,  article  8.  Tne  water  of  all'  natural  streams,  springs,  lakes,  or  other  col- 
lections of  still  water,  within  the  boundaries  of  the  State,  are  hereby  declared  to  be 
the  property  of  the  State  (p.  4138,  id.). 

S«!tion  3,  article  8.  Priority  of  appropriation  for  beneficial  uses  shall  give  the  better 
right.  No  appropriation  shall  be  denied  except  when  such  denial  is  demanded  by 
the  public  interests  (p.  4138,  id.). 
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Section  917,  Revised  Statutes,  1899,  and  thiB  following  sections 
give  the  right  to  persons,  associations,  and  corporations  to  appro- 

§riate  water  for  beneficial  uses  by  first  making  application  to  the 
tate  engineer  before  constructing  any  ditches  or  commencing  any 
work  for  the  diverting  of  the  wa^r. 

Chapter  68,  Session  Laws  1909,  defines  water  rights  and  its  pre- 
ferred uses,  and  declares  that  the  right  to  the  use  of  water  shall  attach 
to  the  land. 

To  the  contention  that  the  State  could  not  acquire  ownership  in 
the  waters  of  the  State  by  mere  assertion.  Chief  Justice  Potter,  in 
the  case  of  Farm  Investment  Co.  v.  Carpenter  (61  Pacific,  259),  said: 

In  this  State  the  doctrine  prevails  that  the  right  to  the  use  of  water  may  be  acquired 
by  priority  of  appropriation  for  beneficial  purposes,  in  contravention  to  the  common- 
L^w  rule  tW  every  riparian  owner  is  entitled  to  the  continued  natural  flow  of  the 
water  of  the  stream  numing  tltrough  or  adjacent  to  his  lands.  The  appropnation 
consists  in  a  diversion  of  the  water  by  some  adequate  means  and  its  application  to 
a  beneficial  use.    *    ♦    *    (Moyer  r.  Freston,  6  Wyo.,  308.) 

At  the  outset,  however,  it  is  strenuously  insisted  that  the  declaration  contained  in 
the  constitution,  that  the  waters  of  the  natural  streams,  etc.,  are  the  property  of  the 
State,  is  meaningless  and  of  no  force  and  effect.  It  is  argued  that  the  State  no  more 
than  an  individual  can  acquire  property  by  mere  assertion  of  ownership,  and  that  the 
United  States  as  the  primary  owner  of  the  soil  is  also  primarily  posseiased  of  title  to 
^e  waters  of  the  stream  flowing  across  the  public  lanas.  This  contention  demands 
more  than  a  passing  notice.  So  far  as  any  pioprietary  rights  of  the  United  States  are 
concerned,  the  question  would  seem  to  be  settled  in  favor  of  the  effectiveness  of  the 
declaration  by  the  act  of  admission  which  embraces  the  following  provision,  "and  that 
the  constitution  which  the  people  of -Wyoming  have  formed  for  themselves  be,  and 
die  same  is  hereby,  accepted,  ratified,  and  confirmed."  *  *  *  The  common-law 
doctrine  of  riparian  rights  relating  to  the  use  of  water  of  the  natural  streams  and  other 
natural  bodies  of  water  not  prevailing,  but  the  opposite  thereof,  and  one  inconsist^it 
therewith,  having  been  affirmed  and  asserted  by  customs,  laws,  and  decisions  of  courts, 
and  the  rule  adopted  permitting  acquisition  ot  rights  by  appropriation,  the  waters 
affected  therebjr  become,  perforce,  publici  juris.  It  is  therefore  doubtful  whether 
an  express  constitutional  or  statutory  declaration  is  required  in  the  first  place  to  render 
them  public.  *  *  *  If  any  consent  of*  the  General  Government  was  primarily 
requisite  to  the  inception  of  the  rule  of  prior  appropriation,  that  consent  is  to  be 
found  in  several  enactments  by  Congress,  beginning  with  the  act  of  July  26, 1866,  and 
Including  the  desert-land  act  of  March  3,  1877. 

The  act  of  July  26,  1866  (14  Stat.,  253,  ch.  262,  sec.  9),  above 
referred  to,  which  is  now  section  2339,  United  States  Revised  Statutes, 
and  section  2340,  Revised  Statutes,  reads  as  follows: 

Sec.  2339.  Whenever,  by  priority  of  possession,  rights  to  th^  use  of  water  for  mining, 
agricultural,  manufacturing,  or  other  purposes  have  vested  and  accrued,  and  the 
same  are  recognized  and  acknowledged  by  the  local  customs,  laws,  and  the  decisions 
of  courts,  the  possessors  and  owuers  of  such  vested  rights  shall  be  maintained  and 
protected  in  the  same;  and  the  ri^ht  of  way  for  the  construction  of  ditches  and  canals 
for  the  purposes  herein  specified  is  acknowledged  ^nd  confirmed;  but  whenever  any 
person,  in  the  construction  of  any  ditch  or  canal,  injures  or  damages  the  possession  of 
any  settler  on  the  public  domain,  the  party  committing  such  injury  or  damage  shall 
be  liable  to  the  party  injured  for  such  injury  or  damage. 

Sec.  2340.  All  patents  granted,  or  preemption  or  honiesteads  allowed,  shall  be 
subject  to  any  vested  and  accrued  water  rights,  or  rights  to  ditches  and  reservoira 
used  in  connection  with  such  water  rights,  as  may  have  been  acquired  under  or 
recognized  by  the  preceding  section.    (July  9, 1870, 17  Stat. ,  218. ) 

The  desert-land  act  of  March  3,  1877  (19  Stat.,  377),  which  applies 
to  the  States  of  Cahfomia,  Oregon,  Nevada,  Washington,  Idaho, 
Montana,  Utah,  Wyoming,  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and  tne  Dakotas, 
sanctions  the  prior  appropriation  of  water  and  provides  that: 

All  surplus  water  over  and  above  such  actual  appropriation  and  use,  together  with 
the  water  of  all  lakes,  rivers,  and  other  sources  of  water  supply  upon  the  public  lands 
and  not  navi^ble,  shall  remain  and  be  held  free  for  the  appropnation  and  use  of  the 
public  for  irrigation,  mining,  and  manufacturing  purposes,  subject  to  existing  rights. 
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NEVADA. 

Chapter  XVIII,  section  1,  laws  1907: 

All  natural  watercourses  and  natural  lakes,  and  the  waters  th^^  which  are  not 
held  in  private  owner^p,  belong  to  the  State  and  are  subject  to  appropriation  for 
beneficial  usesw 

Section  355,  Compiled  Laws,  1900: 

All  exiiting  rights  to  the  use  of  water,  whether  ac<^uired  by  appropriation  or  other- 
wise, shall  be  reelected  and  preserved  and  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  as 
enlarging,  abridging,  or  restricting  such  righta 

Section  356,  Compiled  Laws,  1900^  provides  that  no  right  except 
usufructuary  right  can  be  acquired,  i.  e.,  for  beneficial  purpose,  and 
there  shall  be  no  absolute  property  in  waters  of  lakes  or  streams. 

In  the  case  of  Walsh  v.  Wallace  (26  Nev.,  327)  it  was  held  that  the 
act  of  1866  did  not  introduce  any  new  system  oi*  policy,  but  merely 
con&rmed  to  the  owners  of  water  rights  on  public  lands  the  same 
rights  which  they  held  imder  the  weal  customs.  Chief  Justice 
l&ssey  said  further: 

And  it  has  been  held  by  this  court  that  the  doctrine  of  riparian  rights  is  so  unsuited 
to  the  conditions  existing  in  this  State  of  Nevada  and  is  so  repugnant  in  Its  operation 
to  the  doctrine  of  appropriation  that  it  is  not  a  part  of  the  law  and  does  not  prevail  here. 

NEBRASKA. 

The  common-law  rules  as  to  rights  and  duties  of  riparian  owners 
are  in  force  in  every  part  of  the  State  of  Nebraska,  except  as  altered 
or  modified  by  statute.  (Meng  v.  Coffey,  67  Nebr.,  500;  Crawford  v. 
Hathaway,  67  Nebr.,  325.) 

Section  6821,  Cobbey's  Annotated  Statutes,  1911: 

The  water  of  every  natural  stream  not  heretofore  appropriated  within  the  State  of 
Nebraska  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  property  of  the  pubhc  and  ib  dedicated  to  the 
use  of  the  people  of  the  State,  subject  to  appropriation,  m  hereinbefore  provided. 

Section  6844,  Cobbey^s  Annotated  Statutes,  1911: 

Water  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation  in  the  State  of  Nebraska  is  hereby  declared  to  be 
a  natural  want. 

Section  6822,  Cobbey  s  Annotated  Statutes,  provides  that  water 
in  the  streams  within  the  State  may  be  appropriated  for  beneficial 
uses,  priority  of  appropriation  to  have  the  better  right;  also  that 
domestic  purposes  are  preferred  over  any  other  purpose  and  agri- 
cultural purposes  over  manufacturing  purposes. 

Riparian  owners  on  navigable  rivers  hold  to  the  thread  of  the 
stream  subject  to  the  pubhc  easement  of  navigation.  A  riparian 
right  is  not  an  easement,  but  a  part  and  parcel  of  the  land  itself;  it 
is  a  property  right,  and  as  such  is  entitled  to  protection  the  same  as 
private  property.  (Eankhead  v.  Turgeon,  74  Nebr.,  580;  Cline  v. 
Stock,  71  Nebr.,  70.) 

In  the  case  of  Crawford  v.  Hathaway  (67  Nebr.,  325)  the  court  held 
that  the  right  of  a  riparian  proprietor  as  such  to  use  water  for  irri- 
gation purposes  is  Umited  to  riparian  lands.  Even  though  he  does  not 
use  the  water  on  riparian  lands,  that  does  not  permit  mm  to  divert 
the  water  to  nonriparian  lands. 
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COLORADO. 

Section  5,  article  16,  constitution,  1876  (p.  507,  vol.  1,  Am.  Ch., 
Con.,  and  O.  L.): 

The  water  of  every  natural  stream  not  heretofore  appropriated  within  the  State  d 
Colorado  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  property  of  the  public;  and  the  same  is  dedi- 
cated to  the  use  of  the  people  of  the  State,  subject  to  appropriation  as  hereafter 
provided.  ^ 

Section  6,  article  16,  constitution,  provides  that  priority  of  appro- 
priation gives  the  better  right  as  between  those  using  for  the  same 
purpose,  and  the  right  to  mvert  unappropriated  streams  shall  never 
DC  denied.  (When  there  is  not  suflacient  water,  domestic  purposes 
have  preference  over  any  other  purpose  and  agricultural  over  manu- 
facturing ptirposes.) 

Section  7,  article  16,  constitution,  provides  for  the  acquiring  of 
right  of  way  over  public,  private,  ana  corporate  lands  for  ditches, 
canals^  and  flumes  for  domestic  purposes,  irrigation,  mining,  manu- 
facturing, and  drainage,  upon  the  pimnent  of  just  compensation. 

Section  2256  et  secj.  (ch.  69),  ATills^s  Annotated  Statutes,  1891, 
relates  to  the  appropriation  and  use  of  water. 

The  common-law  doctrine  is  also  inappUcable  to  the  State  of  Colo- 
rado. Said  CJhief  Justice  Hoyt,  in  the  case  of  Fort  Morgan  Land  and 
Canal  Co.  v.  South  Platte  Ditch  Co.  (18  Colo.,  1) : 

Under  oiur  constitution  the  water  of  every  natural  stream  in  this  State  is  deemed  to 
be  the  property  of  the  public.  Private  ownership  of  water  in  the  natural  stream  is 
not  reconuzed.  The  right  to  divert  water  therefrom  and  apply  the  same  to  beneficial 
iiees  is,  nowever,  expressly  guaranteed.  By  such  diversion  and  use  a  priority  of 
right  to  the  use  of  the  water  may  be  acquired. 

And  Justice  Helm,  discussing  the  doctrine  of  prior  appropriation  in 
the  case  of  Wheeler  v.  Irrigation  Co.  (10  Colo.,  582),  says: 

Our  constitution  dedicates  all  unappropriated  waters  in  the  natural  streams  of  the 
State  to  the  use  of  the  people,  the  ownership  thereof  being  vested  in  the  public.  We 
ihall  presently  see  that  after  appropriation  the  title  to  this  water,  save,  perhaps,  as 
to  the  limited  quantity  that  may  oe  actually  flowing  in  the  consumer's  ditch  or  lateral, 
renudns  in  the  general  public,  while  the  paramount  right  to  its  use,  unless  forfeited, 
continues  in  the  appropriaior. 

See  also  the  following  cases:  S trickier  v.  Colorado  Spriiij,^^  (16  Colo., 
67):  Coffin  v.  Left  Hand  Ditch  Co.  (6  Colo.,  446,  447);  Yankee  v. 
Ifichols  (1  Colo.,  551). 

OKLAHOMA. 

Section  3915  of  the  Compiled  Laws  of  1909  declares  the  rivers  and 
streams  of  the  State  to  be  the  property  of  the  pubUc,  and  that  use  of 
the  water  in  the  streams  may  be  acquired  by  appropriation. 

Section  3918,  Compiled  Laws,  provides  for  the  procuring  of  right  of 
way  over  private  and  pubhc  lands  for  irrigation,  etc.,  by  condemna- 
tion. 

Section  3920,  Statutes  1909: 

The  appropriation  of  water  must  be  either  for  irr Lotion,  mining,  milling,  construc- 
tion of  waterworks  for  cities  and  towns,  or  stock  raising. 

Section  23,  article  2,  constitution,  1907  (p.  4275,  vol.  7,  Am.  Ch., 
Con.,  and  O.  L.): 

No  private  property  shall  be  taken  or  damaged  for  private  use  with  or  without  com- 
pensation unless  Dv  me  consent  of  the  owner,  except  for  private  ways  of  necessity  or 
tor  drains  and  ditches  across  lands  of  others  for  agricultural,  mining,  or  sanitary  pur- 
poses, in  such  manner  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law. 
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In  reeard  to  appropriation  of  waters  for  beneficial  uses,  Chief  Justice 
Burfor^  in  Gates  v,  Settlers'  Milling,  Canal  &  Reservoir  Co.  (91  Pac., 
858);  said: 

It  seems  the  settled  law  in  States  where  irrigation  problems  have  been  dealt  with 
that,  in  order  to  acquire  a  vMted  right  in  the  use  of  water  for  such  purpK)6es  from  the 
public  streams,  three  things  must  conciu*:  There  must  ba  the  construction  of  ditches 
or  channels  for  carrying  water;  the  water  must  be  diverted  into  the  artificial  channels 
and  carried  through  them  to  the  place  to  be  used;  and  it  must  actually  be  applied  to 
beneficial  usee,  and  he  has  the  best  right  who  is  fiirst  in  time. 

OREGON. 

The  act  for  admission  of  Oregon,  February  14,  1869  (11  Stat.,  383), 
section  2,  declares: 

*  *  *  And  said  rivers  and  waters,  and  all  the  navigable  waters  of  said  State, 
shall  be  common  highwavs  and  forever  free,  as  well  to  the  inhabitants  of  said  State 
as  to  all  other  citizens  of  the  United  States,  without  any  tax,  duty,  impost,  or  toll 
therefor. 

Section  6525,  Lord's  Oregon  Laws,  1910: 

The  use  of  the  water  of  the  lakes  and  running  streams  of  the  State  of  Oregon  lor 
eeneral  rental,  sale,  or  distribution  for  purposes  of  irrigation,  and  supplying  water 
for  household  and  domestic  consumption,  and  watering  live  stock  upon  dry  lands  of 
the  State,  is  a  public  use,  and  the  right  to  collect  rates  or  compensation  for  such  use 
of  said  water  is  a  franchise.  A  use  shall  be  deemed  eeneral  within  the  purview  of 
this  act  when  the  water  appropriated  shall  be  suppllea  to  all  persons  whose  lands  lie 
i^jacent  to  or  within  reach  of  the  line  of  the  ditch  or  canal  or  flume  in  which  said 
water  is  conveyed,  without  discrimination  other  than  priority  of  contract  upon  pay- 
ment of  chaises  therefor,  as  long  as  there  may  be  water  to  supply. 

Section  6626,  Lord's  Oregon  Laws,  1910,  gives  to  corporations  the 
right  to  appropriate  and  to  divert  water  from  its  natural  bed  or  chan- 
nS,  to  conaemn  land  for  the  purpose  of  right  of  ways  for  ditches,  and 
to  condemn  the  rights  of  riparian  proprietors  upon  the  lake  or  stream 
from  which  such  appropriation  is  made. 

Section  6551,  Lord's  Oregon  Laws;  1910: 

The  use  of  the  water  of  the  lakes  and  running  streams  of  the  State  of  Oregon  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  the  mineral  resources  of  the  State,  and  to  furnish  electrical 
power  for  all  purposes,  is  declared  to  be  a  public  and  beneficial  use  and  a  public 
necessity,  and  the  ri^t  to  divert  anv  unappropriated  waters  of  any  such-  lakes  or 
streams  for  such  public  and  beneficial  use  is  nereby  granted. 

Section  6675,  Lord's  Oregon  Laws,  1910: 

All  water  within  the  State  from  all  sources  of  water  supply  belong  to  the  State. 

Sections  6594  and  6595  provide  that  aU  waters  within  the  State 
may  be  appropriated  for  neneficial  use,  and  preserves  the  vested 
rights  of  npanan  proprietors  who  have  made  actuaJ  application  of 
water  for  a  oenefieial  use  provided  such  use  has  not  been  abandoned 
for  a  continuous  period  of  two  years.     (Enacted  1909.)^ 

In  this  State  it  has  been  held  that  a  riparian  owner  nolds  to  high- 
water  mark  on  navigable  streams  and  to  the  middle  of  nonnavigable 
streams. 

Each  riparian  owner  is  entitled  to  a  reasonable  use  of  the  water  for 
domestic  purposes  and  also,  in  addition  thereto,  a  reasonable  use  for 
irrigation,  even  though  such  use  may  diminish  the  flow  to  lower  ripa- 
rian owners.  (Shaw  v,  Oswego,  10  Oreg.,  371;  Jones  v.  Conn,  39 
Oreg.,  30.) 

In  the  case  of  Kahler  v,  Campbell  (13  Oreg.,  596)  it  was  held  that 
where  two  settlers  on  Government  land  severally  divert  a  stream  at 
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a  point  above  them,  and  subsequently  one  of  them  acquires  title  to 
the  land  at  that  point,  prior  appropriation  and  not  common-law 
riparian  rights  govern. 

A  settler  upon  a  nonnavigable  stream  may  elect  to  rely  upon  his 
riparian  rights  or  make  an  appropriation;  but  he  can  not  do  both. 
(mlUams  v.  Altnow,  61  Oreg.,  275.) 


EXHIBFT  B. 

[Senate  Dooament  No.  57,  Sixty-eeoond  Congrera,  flrat  omakm.) 
Memorandum  of  acts  of  Congress  concerning  power  privileges  at  Oovemment  dams. 


Ntmes  of  riven. 


Grantee. 


Date  of  act. 


Provisions  of  act. 


By  wbom 
improve- 


lfiffflr*"CiiTP|  Ohio. 


Green  and  Barren, 
Ky. 


General    aatbori- 
£ation. 


do. ..•••... 


Comberland.Tenn. 
at  Lock  No.  1. 


.do. 


Tennessee  River  at 
Hales  Bar. 


City  of  Chatta- 
nooga or  other 
private  corpor- 
ratlon. 


Auff.ll,1888(26 
Stat.,  417). 


Sept.  19, 1890  (26 
dUt.,447). 


Jane  13, 1902  (33 
But.,  408). 


Apr.  26, 1904  (S3 
Stat.,  809). 


Mississippi  at  Des 
Moines  Rapids. 


Cumberland     and 
tributaries. 


Keokuk  &  Hamil- 
ton Water 
Power  Co. 


Cumberland  River 
Improve  m  e  n  t 
Co. 


Feb.  9,  1905  (83 
Stat.,  712). 


Mar.  3,  1905  (33 
Stat.,  1132). 


The  Secretary  of  War  authorised 
and  empowered  to  grant  leases 
or  licenses  for  the  use  of  the 
water  powers,  at  such  rata  and 
on  sQCb  conditions  and  for  such 
periods  of  time  as  may  seem  to 
him  just,  equitable,  and  expe- 
dient. 

The  Secretary  of  War  authorised 
and  empowered  to  grant  leases 
or  licenses  for  the  use  of  the 
water  powers,  at  sooh  rata  and 
on  such  conditions  and  for  such 
periods  of  time  as  may  seem  to 
nlm  Just,  equitable,  and  expe- 
dient, with  added  oondltfon  that 
leases  are  not  to  extend  beyond 
the  perkKl  of  20  years. 

The  Secretary  of  War  authorised 
to  grant  leases  or  licenses  for  the 
use  of  the  water  power  at  suoh 
rata  and  on  suoh  conditions 
and  for  such  periods  of  time  as 
may  seem  to  him  expedient. 
(See  abo  act  of  June  28,  1902.) 

Grantee  to  purchase  necessary 
lands  and  deed  same  to  United 
States  to  construct  lock  and 
dam  and  give  them  to  United 
States  completed,  free  of  all 
cost  except  expenses  connected 
with  preparation  of  plans,  su- 
perintendence, cost  of  lock 
gates,  eto.,  and  to  furnish 
United  States  free  electric  cur- 
rent for  operating  locks  and  tor 
Itehttng.  Grantee  to  have  use 
of  water  power  for  99  years. 

Grantee  to  buUd  a  lock  and  dry 
dock  and  appurtenant  works, 
and  Unitad  States  to  have  own- 
ership of  them.  Grantee  to 
provide  suitable  power  plant 
for  U^ting  and  operattaig  the 
lock,  dry  dock,  and  appurte- 
nances, tuid  to  provide  flshways. 

Right  to  collect  tolls  to  cease  at 
expiratfon  of  40  years  from  data 
of  oompletfon  of  Lock  and  Dam 
No.  21.  Cumberland  River,  and 
United  States  may  then  assume 
the  possesston,  care,  operation, 
maintenance,  and  manJagement 
of  the  lock  or  locks  oonsoucted 
by  the  oorporaUon,  but  without 
in  any  way  Impairing  the  ri^t 
or  ownership  of  the  water  power 
and  dams  created  by  the  OQr> 
poration. 


United 
Statea. 


Do. 


Da 


Do. 


Da 
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Memorandum  of  acts  of  Congress  concerning  power  privileges  at  Government  dams — 

Continued. 


Names  of  rivtra. 


GnmtM. 


Date  of  act. 


Provisions  of  act. 


By  whom 

ilXipfOYs«- 

mant 


Coosa,  Ala.,at  Lock 
No.2. 


White,    Ark.,    at 
Lock  No.  1. 


Coosa,     Ala., 
Lode  No.  li 


Ala.,     at 


General    authorl- 
tatk>n. 


Batesville  I^wer 
Co. 


Alabama    Power 
Co. 


If  ay  0,  1900  (34 
Stat.,  183). 


Jane  38, 1906  (34 
Stat.,  536). 


Mar.  4,  1907  (34 
Stat,  1288). 


8t  Ifarys,  lf3di. 


Wabash.  Ind.,  a 
Moont  Carmd. 


General    authori- 


Paul 


[pfAjTom  St. 
to  Mtamo- 


do. 


.do. 


Codea,     Ala., 
L5kNo.4. 


at 


Radand     Water 
rower  Co. 


Mar.  3,  1909  (86 
Stat,  821>. 


Mar.  3,  1909  (36 
Stat,  819). 


Jm>e36,1910(36 
Stat,  650). 

Feb.  27, 1911  (36 
Stat,  989). 


Wabash,  at  Motmt 
Garmel.  IlL 

Rock   River  near 
Staling. 


Moont  Channel  De- 
velopment Ck>. 

Sterling  Hydrao- 
Uc  Co. 


[Feb.  14, 1889  (25 
I    Stat.  670). 
iFeb.  12, 1901(31 
[    Stat,  785.) 
Mar.  2,  1907  (34 
Stat.  1103). 


United  States  reserves  right  to 
control  damn  and  pool  level  and 
to  constmct  locks.  Land  tor 
look  and  approaches  to  be  con- 
veyed to  United  States  free  of 
charge,  and  United  States  to 
have  free  water  power  for  build- 
ing and  operating  locks.  Fish- 
ways  to  be  constructed. 

The  Secretary  of  War  authorised 
and  dfreoted  to  fix  from  time  to 
time  reasonable  charges  to  be 
paid  for  use  of  power. 

Dam  to  be  built  so  that  the 
United  States  may  ooastruct  a 
lock  in  connectian  therewith. 
The  grantee  to  have  the  right 
to  use  Government  land  neces- 
sary tor  the  construction  and 
mamtenance  of  the  dam  and 
i4>purteDant  works,  to  convey 
to  the  United  States  f^ee  of  ooet 
such  suitable  tract  or  tracts  as 
may  be  selected  by  the  (Thief  of 
Engfaieers  and  the  Secretary  of 
War  for  establishment  of  looks 
and  approaches,  and  to  fbmish 
the  necessary  dectric  current  to 
operate  locks  and  for  lighting 
grounds. 

Water  power  to  be  leased  by  the 
Secretary  of  War  upon  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  shall  be 
best  calculated,  in  his  Judg- 
ment, to  insure  tha  develop- 
ment thereof.  A  Just  and  rea- 
sonable compensation  to  be 
paid  for  use. 

Secretary  of  War  authorised  to 
grant  leases  or  licenses  for  pe- 
riods not  exceeding  20  years  at 
such  rate  and  on  such  condi- 
Uonr  as  may  seem  to  him  Just 
equitable,  and  expedient. 

A  reasonable  compensation  for 
leases  of  water  power  shall  be 
secured  to  the  Unit«d  States. 

The  dam  to  be  property  of  the 
United  States  free  of  charge. 
Grantee  to  have  water-power 
rights  for  50  years.  united 
States  to  have  rieht  to  con- 
struct a  lock  and  to  have  free 
electric  curront  for  operathig 
and  lighting.  Grantee  to  raise 
heieht  of  oam  at  Lock  No.  4 
and  to  stop  leaks.  Beginning 
in  1925.  grantee  shall  pay  to 
United  States  II  per  lOlioor 
horsepower,  with  an  increase  if 
natural  flowage  is  increased  by 
storage  reservoirs. 

Withdrawal  of  water  shall  ba 
under  the  direction  and  control 
of  the  Secretary  of  War. 

Secretarv  of  War  authorised  to 
permit  erection  of  a  power  sta- 
tion in  connection  with  United 
States  dam.  Grantee  to  waive 
oertahi  claims  against  United 
States. 


Printa. 

D9. 

Do. 


Unitad 

Statea. 


Da. 


Da. 
Privala^ 


Unitad 
States. 


Do. 
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Memorandum  of  acts  of  Congress  concerning  power  privileges  at  Government  dams — 

Continued. 


Names  of  rfarers. 


GrantM. 


Dstooftct. 


Provisiongor  act. 


Whit«,  Ark.,  above 
Lock  No.  3. 


Black  Warrior 
Rirar,  Ala.,  Lock 
and  Dam  No.  17. 


J.  A.  Omberg,  Jr. 


General  authoriia- 
tion. 


Jime29,1908(84 
Stat,  038). 


iog.  22. 1011  (p. 
7a  laws,  lat 
9e8S.82dCoDg.), 


Grantee  to  purchaae  lands,  ood- 
struct  lock  and  dam,  and  0ve 
them  to  the  United  States  free 
of  charge  and  furnish  United 
States  dectric  current  to  oper- 
ate locks,  light  grounds,  etc 
Grantee  to  have  use  of  water 
power  for  W  years. 

Secretary  of  war  authorised  to 
change  detailed  plans  and  sped- 
tlcations  so  as  to  increase  height 
of  pbol  level  over  the  dam  crest 
of  Lock  No.  17.  and  for  the  de- 
velopmeot  of  water  power. 


PiivBliw 


United 
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NATIONAL  CONTROL  OF  SURPLUS  WATER  POWERS 

INCIDENTALLY  CREATED  IN  THE  ERECTION 
OF  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  AID  OP  NAVIGATION 


VIEWS  OF  MR.  CULBERSON 

ON  8.  RES.  44,  A  RESOLUTION  DIRECTING  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE' 

JUDICIARY  TO  REPORT  TO  THE  SENATE  ON  THE  POWER  OP 

THE  GOVERNMENT  OVER  THE  DEVELOPMENT  AND  USE 

OF  WATER  POWER  WITHIN  THE  RESPECTIVE  STATES 
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VIEWS  OF  MR.  O'GORMAN. 

The  title,  ownership,  and  dominion  over  navigable  waters  are 
vested  in  tne  several  States  abutting  thereon,  subject  to  the  rights 
ddegated  by  the  States  to  the  Federal  Government. 

The  power  conferred  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  upon 
Congress  *'to  regulate  commerce"  comprehends  control  of  tJie  rivers 
for  Uiat  purpose  only.  Before  the  Revolution  the  right  of  dominion 
and  ownership  in  the  rivers,  bays,  and  arms  of  the  sea  and  the  soils 
under  them  resided  in  the  Crown,  and,  as  stated  by  Chief  Justice 
Taney  in  the  leading  case  of  Martin  v.  Waddell  (16  Peter,  367), 
''when  the  Revolution  took  place  the  people  of  each  State  became 
themselves  sovereimi;  and  in  that  character  hold  the  absolute  right 
to  all  their  navigable  waters  and  the  soik  imder  them  for  their  own 
common  use,  subject  only  to  the  rights  since  siurendered  by  the 
Constitution  to  the  General  Government." 

To  the  same  effect  Shively  v.  Bowlby  (152  U.  S.,  1)  and  Knight  v. 
U.  S.  Land  Association  (142  U.  S.,  161). 

In  Illinois  v.  People  (146  U.  S.,  387)  the  court  said: 

It  is  the  settled  rule  of  this  country  that  the  ownership  of,  and  dominion  and  sover- 
eignty over,  lands  covered  by  tidewaters  within  the  limits  of  the  several  States  be- 
long to  the  respective  States  within  which  they  are  found,  and  with  the  consequent 
right  to  use  or  dispose  of  any  portion  thereof,  when  that  can  be  dene  without  sub- 
stantial impairment  of  the  interest  of  the  public  in  the  waters,  and  subject  always  to 
the  paramount  right  of  Congress  to  control  their  navigation,  so  far  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  regulation  of  conmierce  with  foreign  nations  and  among  the  States.  This 
doctrine  dm  often  been  announced  by  this  court  and  is  not  questioned  by  counsel  of 
any  of  the  parties. 

In  Kansas  v.  Colorado  (206  U.  S.,  46)  it  was  said: 

The  €K)vemment  of  the  United  States  is  one  of  enumerated  powers;  that  it 
has  no  inherent  powers  of  sovereignty:  that  the  enimieration  of  the  powers  eianted 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Constitution  of  tne  United  States,  and  in  that  alone;  uiat  the 
manifest  purpose  of  the  tenth  amendment  to  the  Constitution  is  to  put  beyond 
dispute  the  proposition  that  all  powers  not  granted  are  reserved  to  the  people,  and 
that  if  in  the  changes  of  the  years  further  powers  ought  to  be  possessed  by  Congress 
the/  must  be  obtained  by  a  new  grant  from  the  people.  While  Congress  has  ^neral 
legislative  jurisdiction  over  the  Territories  and  mav  control  the  flow  of  waters  m  their 
streams,  it  nas  no  power  to  control  a  like  flow  within  the  limits  of  a  State,  except  to 
preserve  or  improve  the  navigability  of 'the  stream;  that  the  full  control  over  those 
waters  is,  subject  to  the  exception  named,  vested  in  the  State. 

In  United  States  v.  Rio  Grande  (174  U.  S.,  709)  Mr.  Justice 
Brewer,  alluding  to  the  limited  and  restricted  fimction  of  the  National 
Oovemment  in  relation  to  navigation,  said: 

The  Hudson  River  runs  within  the  limits  of  the  State  of  New  York.  It  is  a  navi- 
gable stream  and  a  part  of  the  navigable  waters  of  the  United  States,  so  (at  at  least 
as  from  Albany  soutnward.  One  of  the  streams  which  flows  into  it  and  contributes 
to  the  volume  of  its  waters  is  the  Croton  River,  a  nonnavigable  stream.  Its  waters 
are  taken  by  the  State  of  New  York  for  d<Hnestic  uses  in  the  city  of  New  York.  Un- 
auestionably  the  State  of  New  York  has  a  right  to  appropriate  its  waters  and  the  United 
States  may  not  question  such  appropriation,  unless  tnereby  the  navigability  of  the 
Hudson  be  disturbed. 
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These  authorities  establish  the  proposition  that  the  ownership  of 
the  waters  and  soil  of  navigable  streams  is  in  the  State,  and  that  the 
Federal  Government  has  no  right  or  power  to  interfere  with  the 
State's  property  except  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  or  improving 
the  navigability  of  a  river.'  The  surplus  water  or  power  produced 
as  an  incident  to  the  public  inmrovement  inade  by  the  Government 
in  aid  of  navigation  oelongs  to-  the  State:  tFnaer  the  commerce 
clause  the  Government  acquires  no  title  or  property  interest  what* 
ever  in  the  river  or  bed  thereof.  The  Constitution  confers  a  naked 
power  to  regidate  commerce;  nothing  more.  The  title  of  the  State 
remains  unimpaired,  both  as  to  the  water  and  as  to  the  soil.  There 
is  no  power  expressed  or  implied  in  the  Constitution  justifying  the 
claim  that  the  Federal  Government  may  appropriate  such  surplus 
water  or  power.  The  assertion  of  such  a  right  would  constitute  an 
interference  with  and  con&cation  of  the  property  of  the  State  by  the 
Federal  Gk)vemment.  The  State  is  the  owner  of  its  natural  resotxrcee, 
and,  within  its  properly  reserved  power,  has  an  absolute  right  to 
make  use  of  its  property,  including  the  water  power  of  its  rivers, 
subject  only  to  tne  limitation  that  it  can  not  impede  commerce  ana 
navigation. 

The  r^ht  of  the  Government  to  sell  or  lease  its  own  property  does 
not  justny  this  attempted  appropriation  of  the  properly  of  a  State. 
Section  3,  article  4,  oi  the  Constitution  is  a  grant  of  power  to  the 
United  States  of  control  over  its  own  property,  but  what  belongs  to 
the  State  can  not  be  the  property  of  the  Jnederal  Government. 

The  United  States  is  not  authorised  by  any  of  the  enumerated 
powers  to  engaee  in  the  business  of  manufacturing,  transmitting,  or 
selling  electrical  power,  whether  at  cost  or  for  a  profit;  and  the  com- 
merce clause  Vas  never  designed  to  permit  the  Federal  Gk)vemment 
to  secure  revenue  or  profit  as  an  incident  to  the  promotion  of  the 
facilities  of  navigation. 

Federal  expenditures  must  be  reimbursed  exclusively  through  taxa- 
tion. The  fimction  of  taxation  is  to  secure  sufficient  money  to  per- 
form the  delegated  governmental  functions.  This  power  was  limited 
by  section  8,  article  1,  as  follows : 

The  Congress  shall  have  the  power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts  and 
ezdses^to  pay  the  debts  and  providd  for  the  common  defence  and  general  welfare  of 
the  Umted  States;  but  all  duties,  imposts  and  excises  shall  be  uniform  thiou^oat 
the  United  States. 

The  Constitution  merely  permits  regulation  in  the  interest  of  navi- 
gation and  commerce  by  the  Federal  Government.  Regulation  does 
not  mean  appropriation  or  confiscation  of  the  rights  of  a  State  in  its 
natural  resources. 

The  contention  in  favor  of  the  right  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
lease  the  excess  water  power  is  without  authority  or  reason  to  sus- 
tain it.  Kaukana  Co.  v.  Green  Bay  (142  U.  o.,  254)  and  Green 
Bay  Co.  v.  Patten  (172  U.  S.,  58)  are  not  in  point  and  do  not  support 
the  proposition.  The  commerce  clause  was  not  involved  in  either 
case.  In  the  former  case  the  controversy  arose  between  a  State  and 
a  riparian  owner,  and  in  the  latter  case  the  right  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment grew  out  of  a  grant  and  was  not  based  upon  the  commeroe 
clause. 

The  claim  is  made  that  the  Government's  improvement  creates  the 
excess  power,  but  the  fact  is  that  the  water  that  produces  the  power 
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Goncededly  belongs  to  the  State,  and  the  only  effect  of  the  improT^ 
ment  by  the  Government  is  to  enlarge  the  potentiality  of  the  otata's 
water  at  the  point  of  improvement. 

The  Government  has  no  more  right  to  claim  ownership  of  the 
increase  of  the  water  than  the  State  or  a  riparian  owner  would  have 
to  require  the  Gk>vemment  to  make  compensation  for  impairment  of 
the  stream  at  other  points  resulting  from  the  improvement.  Where 
depreciation  is  necessarily  caused  by  the  improvement  for  navigation 
the  State  must  bear  the  loss;  where  appreciation  results  from  the 
*  improvement  the  State  ia  entitled  to  tne  gain.  In  either  case  the 
property  affected  belongs  to  the  State.  As  we  have  seen,  the  title  of 
the  State  includes  the  water  as  well  as  the  bed  of  the  rivers.  The 
right  of  the  State,  imder  its  title,  to  appropriate  the  water,  subject 
omy  to  the  power  of  the  Government  under  the  commerce  clause,  is 
recognized  by  the  cases  cited,  and  the  State's  title  necessarily  excludes 
dommion  over  its^  waters  by  the  Government  except  for  the  single 
purpose  above  indicated.  The  Government  may  improve  navigation; 
it  can  not  confiscate  the  property  of  the  State. 
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AN  ADDRESS  BT  HON.  WILLARD  SAULSBURY, 

Vaited  StatM  Souitor  from  DeUwue, 

AT  THB  EIGHTH  ANNUAL  CONVENTION  OF  THE  ATLANTIC  DEBPEB  WATEBWAT8 
ASSOCIATION,  HELD  AT  SAVANNAH,  GA,,  NOVEMBER  9-11,  If  If. 


I  am  not  going  to  consume  the  time  of  this  association  hj  proving 
once  more  Uie  great,  the  micontradicted,  and  the  undeniable  ad- 
vantages to  the  Government  and  the  people  of  the  United  States  and 
the  et^rn  seaboard  of  a  deep  sea-level  canal  between  the  Delaware 
and  Chesapeake  Bays.  The  commercial,  naval,  and  military  im- 
portance of  this  canal  has  been  certified  to  and  proven  time  and 
again. 

Some  of  those  who  have  examined  and  reported  on  the  subject  are 
Gen.  Casey,  Col.  Craighill,  Gen.  Bixby,  Col.  Rossell,  Maj.  Raymond, 
Col.  Black,  Col.  Flagler,  Capt.  Turtle,  Gen.  Humphreys,  Benjamin 
H.  Latrobe,  Admiral  Dewey,  Gen.  Macomb  (present  head  of  the 
War  College) ,  and  Gen.  Tasker  H.  Bliss  (present  Acting  Chief  of  the 
General  Staff). 

A  finer  lot  of  men  or  abler  enj^eers-could  not  be  found  anywhere, 
and  no  business  man  would  hesitate  to  accept  their  conclusions  or  to 
follow  their  advice. 

Some  of  the  things  they  have  said  in  the  numerous  reports  are 
these: 

In  188d  Col.  Craighill,  of  the  United  States  Engineer  Corps, 
reported : 

No  argument  Is  necessary  to  show  the  great  value  In  time  of  war  with  a 
maritime  power  of  such  an  interior  line  of  communication  between  the  great 
Gliesapeake  and  Dtiaware  Bays  and  their  tributary  streams  as  this  canal 
would  be. 

The  Committee  on  Railways  itnd  Canals  of  the  House  in  that  year 
said : 

Its  entire  feasibility  has  been  definitely  determined  by  three  Government 
surveys  ordered  by  CJongress. 

In  1894  the  President,  under  authority  given  by  Congress,  ap- 
pointed a  board,  among  the  members  of  which  were  Brig.  Gen. 
tJasey,  Col.  Craighill,  and  Admiral  Dewey,  then  a  captain  in  the 
Navy,  and  this  board,  having  exhaustively  considered  the  subject, 
reported : 

The  most  feasible  route    *    *    *    Is  substantially  located  upon  the  line  of 
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In  another  report  appeared  the  following: 

It  will  be  doubted  by  no  one  that  a  deep-water  connection  between  the  two 
bays  would  be  of  vast  Importance  in  the  contingency  of  war  with  a  nmritinie 
nation. 

It  may  be  assumed  that  if  a  war  with  one  of  the  great  naval  powers  should 
artse,  and  the  mere  ai^Hr^riation  of  the  money  could  provide  such  a  channel 
of  communication  between  the  bays,  the  amount  would  be  at  once  provided 
without  hesitation.    That  would,  however,  be  too  late. 

In  the  latest  report,  not  yet  published,  our  military  authorities  de- 
clare this  proposed  deepened  canal  to  be  of  the  very  greatest  im- 
portance.   1  shall  refer  to  that  report  hereafter. 

I  shall  not  weary  you  with  the  statistics  in  the  multitude  of  favor- 
able reports  on  this  canal,  but  I  am  going  to  give  you  the  latest 
official  news  on  the  subbed;  and  the  rmilt  of  my  consideration  of 
some  matters  in  connection  witii  it,  which  I  have  not  spoken  of  in 
the  Senate  or  any  previous  meeting  on  waterways. 

Our  country  has  awakened  from  the  absolutely  self-satisfied  con- 
dition which  produced  the  feeling  that  we  can  ^'lick  the  world.^ 
The  big  farmer  boy  has  been  f orcM  into  a  front  seat  at  the  biggest 
and  most  brutal  international  prize  fight  in  all  history.  He  has 
learned  that  his  200  pounds  and  upward  of  weight  and  his  great 
muscles,  developed  only  for  peaceful  pursuits,  can  be  beaten  to  a 
pulp  in  short  order  if  either  of  the  nghters  jump  the  ropes  and 

St  after  him.  He  can't  ^t  away  from  the  prize  fight,  as  he  would 
:e  to  do,  and  he  sees  the  fighters  scowling  at  him.  If  that  big, 
awkward  farmer's  boy  could  get  a  small  section  of  a  hickory  sapling 
to  defend  himself  with  when  a  fighter  or  his  friends  jump  on  him 
and  try  to  grab  his  watch,  he  would  be  a  foolish  boy  not  to  get  the 
means  of  defense.  [Applause.]  Nobody  wants  to  turn  that  good- 
natured,  friendly  farmer's  boy  into  a  prize  fiffhter — we  all  want 
him  to  be  just  what  he  is,  as  nearly  as  he  can~-%ut  prize  fights  are 
going  on,  and  that  boy  can't  get  away  from  any  brute  of  a  pugilist 
who  gets  after  him,  and  if  the  prize  fighter  gets  nim  now  he's  certain 
to  be  lidked. 

Well,  most  of  us  have  about  determined  to  see  that  that  good- 
natured  boy  is  supplied  with  a  good  piece  of  fence  rail,  anyway,  so 
he  can  swat  anybody  who  jumps  on  him  and  have  a  chance  of  at  least 
being  let  alone.  I  really  wonder  if  our  pacifist  friends  would  refuse 
to  hand  that  piece  of  fence  rail  to  the  boy.  "  Oh,''  they  say,  "  hell 
never  need  it."  We  all  hope  so,  but  let  us  exercise  our  brains. 
[Applause.] 

Some  tiine  ago  a  member  of  the  general  staff  of  one  of  the  great 
nations  now  at  war,  considering  the  possibility  of  successfully  attack- 
ing this  coimtry,  said  that  his  nation  was  in  a  position  to  conquer 
the  United  States.  He  declared  that  there  were  many  splendid  land- 
ings on  our  eastern  seaboard,  where  it  was  not  possible  to  concentrate 
our  troops,  even  if  we  had  a  suflScient  number,  in  a  relatively  i^ort 
time,  and  that  it  was  feasible  for  an  invading  corps  to  conduct  its 
operations  at  such  points  with  the  cooperation  of  their  fleet.  No 
naval  war,  he  said,  could  be  carried  on  successfully  a^inst  the  United 
State  without  at  the  same  time  inaugurating  an  action  on  land,  and 
he  believed  it  a  certainty  that  a  victorious  assault  could  be  made  on 
the  Atlantic  coast,  tying  up  the  importing  and  exporting  business  of 
the  whole  country,  bringing  about  such  an  annoying  condition  that 
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the  GovemmeQt  would  be  willing  to  treat  for  peace.  He  doubted 
whether  anything  could  be  gain^  in  occupying  for  any  length  of 
time  80  large  a  stretch  of  land  as  the  United  ^ates,  and  said  that 
one  or  two  of  our  provinces,  as  he  called  them,  might  be  occupied  by 
invaders,  and  this  alone  would  not  move  America  to  sue  for  peace. 
But,  he  continued,  invaders  would  have  to  inflict  real  material  dam* 
age  by  injuring  tibie  whole  country  through  successful  seizure  of 
many  of  ue  cities  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  in  which  the  threads  of 
the  entire  wealth  of  the  coimtry  meet. 

For  enterprises  of  this  sort,  said  he,  small  land  forces  would 
answer  our  puri>ose.  In  close  conjunction  with  the  fleet,  these  forces 
could  quickly  seize  important  and  rich  cities,  interrupt  supplies,  dis- 
or^mize  governmental  affairs,  confiscate  war  and  transport  supplies 
ana,  lastly,  impose  heavy  indemnities. 

We  may  assume  that  a  man  of  sufficient  capacity  to  be  appointed 
a  member  of  the  general  staff  of  one  of  the  warring  nations  or  Europe 
was  not  writing  a  professional  military  article  on  the  possibility 
of  a  successful  invasion  of  our  country  without  careful  technical 
consideration  of  the  subject.  Professional  men  are  not  willing  to 
subscribe  their  names  to  articles  dealing  with  professional  matters 
unless  they  believe  the  statements  and  reasoning  of  the  articles  true 
and  sound.  This  military  writer  was  not  dealing  with  the  subject  of 
an  invasion  of  our  country  as  a  scare-head  newspaper  article  mi^ht, 
but  so  far  as  his  ability  permitted  outlined  the  chances  for  and  against 
the  success  of  a  hostile  expedition  affainst  us.  He  said  our  battle  fleet 
has  every  prospect  of  victoriously  defeating  the  forces  of  the  United 
States  *  *  *.  After  the  defeat  of  the  United  States  fleet  the 
ffreat  extension  of  unprotected  coast  line  and  powerful  resources  of 
that  coimtry  would  compel  them  to  make  peace. 

And  deaunff  with  the  question  of  the  possibility  of  such  an  expe- 
dition bein^  aetermined  on,  he  said  with  the  United  States,  in  par- 
ticular, political  friction,  manifest  in  commercial  aims,  has  not  been 
lacking  in  recent  years,  and  has,  until  now,  been  removed  chiefly 
through  acQuiesoence  on  our  part.  However,  as  this  submission  has 
its  limits,  tne  question  arises  as  to  what  means  we  can  develop  to 
carry  out  our  purpose  with  force,  in  order  to  combat  the  encroach- 
ment of  the  United  States  upon  our  interests. 

It  seems  to  me  the  statement  of  so  eminent  a  miUtarv  authority  as 
a  member  of  the  general  staff  of  a  Europec^n  nation  draws  us  more 
closely  tiian  most  of  us  have  appreciatea  toward  the  vortex  of  the 
awful  struggle  in  which  practically  the  whole  of  Europe  is  involved. 
Articles  of  the  character  of  that  from  which  I  have  quoted  show 
that  no  idle  dreamer  is  arousing  fears  in  our  fellow  countrymen 
when  he  urges  reasonable  preparedness  for  defense.  No  one  who 
reads  history  can  fail  to  understand  that  a  great  unprepared  neutral 
nation,  which  has  grown  rich  during  the  period  of  warfare  amon^ 
its  neighbors,  may  not  fold  its  arms  and  rely  upcm  its  conscious  posi- 
tion of  strict  neutrality  during  preceding  wars  and  congratulate 
itself  that  in  no  way  can  it  be  involved  in  strife. 

This  I  believe  to  be  a  real  danger.  We  will  probably  at  the  end 
of  the  European  war  be  admitteoly  the  richest  nati<m  in  the  world. 
Upon  us  a  powerful  victor  in  that  struggle  could  levy  unheard-of 
indemnities  for  alleged  unfriendly  acts  during  war,  and  we  will  at 
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the  end  of  this  war,  by  actually  maintaining  strict  neutrality  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  of  international  law,  undoubtedly 
have  incurred  the  dislike  and  possibly  the  hatred,  speaking  nation- 
ally, of  foreign  ffovernments. 

The  claims  of  many  of  our  people,  their  honest  belief  that  the 
great  nations  of  Europe  will  be  so  exhausted  when  this  war  is  con- 
cluded that  they  will  be  imable  to  attack  us,  does  not  demand  the 
unhesitating  concurrence  of  my  intelligence.  The  end  of  our  own 
great  Civil  War,  the  War  between  the  States,  continued  as  it  was  for 
four  years,  exhausting  our  resources  and  impoverishing  our  people, 
found  us  in  the  strongest  military  condition  we  have  ever  been.  A 
youn^,  enthusiastic,  and  distinguished  general  at  the  end  of  that  war 
unhesitatingly  proposed  to  Gen.  Grant  in  his  enthusiasm,  "  Now,  let 
us  go  North  and  take  Canada."  It  required  only  ttiat  we  should 
notify  Louis  Napoleon,  then  controlling  the  destinies  of  France, 
possibly  at  the  height  of  his  power,  believed  to  be  invincible  in 
Europe,  to  compel  him  to  abandon  his  dreams  of  empire  in  Mexico. 

No  one  could  deplore  more  than  I  that  which  my  intelligence  per- 
suades me  is  necessary,  namely,  the  consideration  of  increase  of  our 
national  forces  to  enable  us  to  defend  our  country  against  a  foreign 
attack.  No  one  will  go  further  than  I  to  bring  about  a  state  of  last- 
ing peace  throughout  the  world,  and  particularly  a  state  of  peace  so 
far  as  our  country  is  concerned.  I  am  opposed  to  establishing  posts 
of  offense  far  from  the  seacoast  of  our  country,  but  I  do  regard  it  as 
essential  that  at  the  termination  of  this  awrul  war  in  Europe  our 
country  shall  be  prepared  to  repel  all  naval  attacks  upon  us  or  the 
invasion  of  our  coimtry. 

We  are  yet  unhappily  in  a  position  in  the  world,  as  shown  by  the 
awful  calamity  which  has  come  upon  the  European  nations,  where 
some  nation,  thinking  itself  prepared  for  the  struggle,  will  bring 
about  international  conflict,  and  try  as  we  may  to  carry  out  our  ideaE 
of  peaceful  progress,  we  can  not  do  this  if  other  strong  nations  fol- 
low other  ideals  of  government.  Other  nations,  possibly  all  of  those 
which  have  great  naval  or  military  power,  regard  our  peaceful 
progress  and  prosperity  as  a  condemnation  of  their  method,  and 
when  the  present  unholy  war  terminates  the  victor  in  the  struggle, 
unless  all  parties  to  it  shall  be  utterly  exhausted,  would  probabfy  be 
able  to  invade  our  country  and  enforce  its  will  upon  us. 

I  believe  it  is  most  important  that  we  shall  continue  to  furnish  the 
example  of  a  peaceful,  progressive  nation  to  this  warring  world; 
that  we,  by  our  example,  educate  the  people  of  other  nations  toward 
our  ideals,  and  if  we  would  do  this,  we  can  not  submit  to  affront, 
attack,  and  possible  conquest  and  thus  have  our  Gk>vemment  and  the 
great  example  we  furnish  utterly  destroyed.    [Applause.] 

We  can  not  rely  upon  our  conscious  rectitude  of  action  and  inten- 
tion to  protect  us  from  the  hatred  of  the  belligerents  or  expect  them 
to  agree  that  we  have  maintained  a  position  of  disinterested  friend- 
ship. My  belief  is  when  this  great  war  ends,  probably  by  insisting 
merely  upon  the  rights  of  neutrals  as  recognized  by  internaiionid 
law,  we  nave  incurred  the  enmity  of  all  and  that  this  feeling  of 
hostility  will  survive  for  a  period  of  years.  Then  will  come  the  time 
we  must  stand  prepared  to  resist  aggressicHi,  and  the  levy  upon  us 
of  such  huge  inaemnities  as  might  impoverish  oiur  land. 
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Our  relations  to-day  with  the  warring  European  nations  are  not 
very  dissimilar,  mutatis  mutandis,  to  those  of  100  years  ago,  when 
the  Napoleonic  wars  ravaged  the  Continent  and  England  was  ruluig 
the  seas,  as  now. 

We  came  almost  openly  to  war  with  France  and  did  have  war  with 
Enffland. 

Modem  warfare  and  future  wars  will  not  be  successfully  conducted 
by  attacking  far  outlying  territory,  the  taking  of  which  would  not 
imperil  the  business  and  political  life  of  the  country  attacked.  Any 
successful  assault  upon  our  country,  or  one  which  would  justify  the 
effort  in  making  it,  would  occur  at  some  point  where  busmess,  com- 
mercial, or  political  activities  of  this  Nation  could  be  so  disorganized 
and  upset  tnat  peace  would  be  sought  by  us  to  avoid  the  tremendous 
losses  involved  b^  a  continuation  of  hostilities;  and  the  considera- 
tion of  losses  which  might  occur  would  be  the  determining  factor  as 
to  what  indemnity  might  be  paid  by  us  to  relieve  us  from  the  effect 
of  even  a  temporarily  successful  invasion. 

Portions  oi  the  territoir  of  any  nation  far  removed  from  the  nerve 
centers  of  its  business,  military,  or  political  activities  might  be  taken, 
occupation  of  such  places  might  be  continued  for  quite  a  long  time, 
but  eventually  the  nation,  rallying  to  the  defense  of  its  territory, 
would  be  able  to  drive  away  invaders  and  rescue  any  portion  of  its 
territory  which  might  be  held.  Attacks  which  might  be  made  upon 
our  country  by  a  f oreignr  foe  in  eastern  New  England  or  on  our 
southern  coast,  where  sparsely  populated,  would  not  affect  our  powers 
of  resistance  and  our  ultimate  victory. 

But  if  the  great  industries,  spread  so  thickly  over  the  territory 
and  lying  close  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  from  the  east  end  of  Long 
Island  Sound  to  the  Virginia  Capes,  could  be  paralyzed  even  tem- 
porarily, the  tremendous  embarrassment  which  would  arise  to  us  as 
a  nation  would  be  so  felt  that  it  might  properly  be  considered  how 
much  we  would  pay  to  be  relieved  of  this  embarrassment.  More 
millions  of  people  are  thicldy  congregated  and  more  necessary  manu- 
facturing is  carried  on  in  the  strip  of  country  beginning  with  the 
east  end  of  Lon^  Island  Sound  and  extending  to  Chesapeake  Bay 
and  the  country  immediately  tributary  thereto  than  any  section  of 
America. 

The  invasion  and  occupation  of  any  portion  of  continental  America 
by  a  foreign  enemy  would,  of  course,  be  only  temporary,  but  the  suc- 
cessful invasion  of  any  part  of  this  strip  described  would  be  much 
more  disastrous  than  elsewhere. 

The  eflScient  military  general  staff  officers  of  foreign  Governments 
have  studied  the  question  of  hostile  operations  against  this  country, 
as  they  probably  have  against  all  others,  and  I  have  shown  the  con- 
clusions one  of  them  has  reached.  Probably  these  conclusions  are 
correct. 

Assuming  that  they  are,  I  believe  that  the  points  likely  to  be  at- 
tacked may  be  reasonably  located.  We  may  assume  that  New  York 
Harbor  is  reasonably  well  defended  and  that  no  enemy  would  attempt 
to  make  a  base  in  a  well-defended  place  (by  either  fleet  or  army)  if 
an  undefended  base  could  be  readily  seized.  Our  fleet  would  prob- 
ably be  assembled  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York  and  would  be  able  to 
de:fend  vigorously  any  landing  attempted  from  Narragans^tt  Bay  to 
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North  Biver.  Eastern  New  England  would  not,  as  we  ha^  seen, 
offer  the  rewards  which  would  come  in  the  way  of  indemnities  which 
possibly  a  descent  upon  our  shores  at  a  point  nearer  the  nerve  cent«B 
of  the  country  would  produce. 

The  only  undefended  harbor  within  striklD?  distance  of  N»*w  Vork 
on  which  a  certain  attack  could  be  made  ana  which  would  eamly  fall 
is  located  at  the  capee  of  Delaware  (Lewes).  Here  an  efficient  base 
could  be  secured  and  its  occupation  would  close  the  water  transporta- 
tion of  Philadelphia  and  the  other  cities  on  the  Delaware  River  and 
separate  inym  the  main  fleet  such  war  vessels  as  had  been  held  in  the 
Chesapeake.  The  Delaware  capes  are  only  160  miles  from  New  York. 
The  coimtry  is  very  productive  and  the  ordinary  supplies  of  food 
available  and  which  could  be  seized  would  be  reasonably  sufficient  to 
sustain  a  large  invading  force  without  difficulty  for  an  indefinite 
period.  An  important  north  and  south  rail  line  extends  through  the 
length  of  the  peninsula  from  Wilmington  to  Cape  Charles,  Va.,  and 
an  enemy  invading  this  section  could  readily  break  this  line,  which 
is  only  about  30  miles  distant  b]^  direct  line  from  Lewes.  Le^s  than 
a  hundred  miles  up  the  bav  and  river  from  Lewes  are  great  shipyards, 
powder  works,  munition  f act<Mies,  oil  pipe  lines,  steel  manufacturing 
plants,  and  hundreds,  possibly  thousands,  of  ma<;hine  shops,  essentisii 
for  the  manufacture  of  offensive  and  defensive  material  and  ma- 
chinery in  case  of  war. 

The  waterway  is  defended  at  one  poiilt  onlj  by  batteries  on  the 
Delaware  and  ITew  Jersey  shores  and  a  midstream  fortification 
which  might  be  effective,  aided  by  mines  in  the  channel,  in  stopping 
runbys  of  offensive  vessels.  These  fortificaticms,  however,  could  bS 
tak^i  in  the  rear  hj  sufficient  force,  and  a  single  hostile  cruiser  lying 
in  the  Delaware  River  at  any  point  for  25  miles  below  Philadelphia 
could  practicalljr  command  and  put  out  of  use  all  direct  north  and 
south  lines  of  railroad  transportation  now  in  existence. 

Without  claiming  any  tecnnical  military  knowledge,  I  think  rea- 
son shows  that  the  point  of  attack  which  would  be  selected  to  most 
greatly  embarrass  this  country  has  been  pointed  out.  The  Chief 
of  our  War  College,  the  Chief  of  the  General  Staff  of  our  Army,  the 
Secretanr  of  War,  have  all  considered  the  possibility  of  this  invasicm 
and  sa^  ^^  tkey  find  the  imdefended  harbor  at  Lewes,  Del.,  makes  such 
a  landmg  (of  hostile  invading  force)  a  probability,"  and  suggest  what 
measures  can  be  taken  to  make  such  landing  ineffective  and  there- 
fore improbable.  By  the  defense  of  this  vital  portion  of  our  seaboard 
assurances  can  be  best  given  by  the  National  Government  that  our 
national  welfare  shall  not  be  threatened  by  any  enemy  we  may  have 
from  overseas,  and  right  here  the  activities  of  the  Government  may 
be  best  and  most  economically  displayed  in  insuring  our  countoy 
against  disaster  in  case  of  a  foreign  war. 

It  is  really  remarkable  when  one's  mind  gets  to  working  on  a 
concrete  thing  how  things  one  has  hardly  considered  at  the  time 
loom  larger  as  possibly  matters  of  real  importance.  In  this  terri- 
tory I  have  described  I  have  from  time  to  time  heard  of  strangers 
of  other  nationalities  appearing,  dwelling  for  a  while,  and  dii»ip- 
pea  ring  in  unusual  and  unexpected  ways.  A  music  master  appears 
in  a  country  community  and  drives  from  house  to  house  over  con- 
siderable area,  giving  lessons  in  music.    He  leaves  there  after  a  time. 
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No  one  knows  why  he  left  or  where  he  went,  and 
of  he  is  a  chemist  employed  in  an  important  poe 
establishment  It  becomes  a  fact  firmly  fixed  m 
wonder  how  a  highly  educated  chemist,  able  to  ear 
happens  suddeidy  in  a  small  community  to  be  gii 
mufflc  lessons,  dan  it  be,  one  is  bound  to  wonder,  ti 
*of  the  roads  and  watercourses,  the  terrain,  as  militi 
cally  call  it,  interested  this  highly  trained  scientific 
about  the  country  giving  his  music  lesscms?  I  kno 
one  swallow  does  not  make  the  summer,  and  ah 
music  teacher  from  mv  mind  when  another  person  of 
ality  is  reported  in  tne  same  district,  livine  comfoi 
producing  practically  nothing  because  of  nis  lacl 
knowledge,  and  the  farmer  likes  to  drive  around 
where  to  fish  or  talk  when  crops  should  be  getting 
lows  may  not  even  make  the  summer,  but  two  swi 
than  one  in  making  us  believe  that  the  summer  ma; 
[Applause.^ 

rm  afraid  some  of  my  friends  who  are  willing  t< 
boy  try  to  lick  the  professional  prize  fichters  wi] 
**  seeing  things."    Well,  I  am,  but  not  in  flie  way  tl 

I've  been  seeing  and  talking  good  things  about  th 
years  now,  and  there,  are  some  new  things  I  hav< 
gome  to  talk  about  now. 

When  the  river  and  harbor  bill  of  1913  came  ovei 
it  had  in  it  an  absolutely  inadequate. provision  for 
Bv  properly  representing  the  matter  to  the  Comi 
of  the  Senate,  convincing  them  of  the  great  value  il 
commerce  of  the  country,  I  succeeded  in  getting  a  i 
in  the  bill  providing  for  the  acquisition  by  the  Go 
canal.  You  all  know  what  happened.  The  coni 
conducted  by  a  few  Senators,  making  antipork-ba 
who  had  exhausted  all  sensible  argument,  so  tired 
of  Congress,  which  had  already  set  during  the  s 
winter  snows,  as  to  cause  the  abandonment  of  that  a 
for  the  year,  and  in  lieu  thereof  the  appropriation  i 
continue  only  necessary  work  then  under  way  by  i 
ment. 

Practically  the  same  thing  occurred  at  the  next  ses 
which  adjourned  on  the  4th  of  last  March,  except  th 
bill,  before  it  was  talked  to  death,  a  provision  req 
tary  of  War  to  condemn  this  canal  for  Govemmen 
priating  a  sufficient  amount  of  money  to  carry  on 
Even  that  was  killed  by  a  renewal  of  the  filibust 
delays,  and  aggravations  which  occurred  from  tb 
who  opposed  en  bloc  works  of  great  necessity  as 
some  tnat  were  not  so  meritorious. 

What  I  said  about  them  for  publication  was  ths 
should  ever  be  attacked,  and  because  of  the  failure  t 
passage  of  its  vessels  between  these  two  great  bays 
a  naval  dimster  due  to  our  inability  to  concentrat 
who  prevented  the  building  by  the  Gov^nment  o 
between  the  Delaware  and  Chesapeake  Bays  would 
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disavowing  their  responsibility  for  their  unpatriotic  efforts  as  the 
Euro^an  nations  are  now  in  endeavoring  to  escape  responsibility  for 
bringing  on  the.  present  war. 

Well,  these  men  a^ain  succeeded  in  beating  the  canal  for  the  time 
being.  Knowing  no  intelligent  criticism  could  be  made  to  the  propo- 
sition to  buy  this  canal,  when  I  f  oimd  it  impossible  in  the  last  Con- 
gress to  start  this  great  project  hj  an  appropriation,  feeling  abso-^ 
lutely  assured  that  no  qualified  engineer  would  make  an  unfavorable 
report  on  the  project,  I  prevailed  upon  the  Senate  to  pass  a  resolu- 
tion calling  upon  the  Secretary  of  War  for  the  opinions  of  competent 
engineers  as  to  the  advantages  or  disadvantages,  commercial,  navaL 
or  military,  of  the  acauisition  by  the  Government  of  this  canaL  I 
pinned  my  faith  on  tne  report  that  these  officers  would  make.  I 
believed  that  no  intelligent  man  with  military  knowledge  would 
make  a  report  which  would  not  favor  the  project  I  was  advocating. 
My  confidence  has  been  justified,  for  there  is  now  lying  in  the  office 
of  the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States  the  report  of  the  Secretary 
of  War,  made  pursuant  to  the  resolution  which  the  Senate  adopted, 
and  I  am  goinff  to  tell  you  to  some  extent  what  it  is. 

This  report  has  not  yet  been  published,  but  it  is  a  public  document. 
This  report  when  the  Senate  meets  will  be  laid  before  it  for  consider- 
ation. This  report  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Senate  committees 
when  they  are  considering  what  expenditures  shall  be  made  for  the 
defense  of  this  country  and  the  promotion  of  its  commerce,  and  in 
this  report  the  highest  military  authorities,  charged  with  the  duty 
of  advising  on  measures  to  be  taken  for  the  defense  of  this  country, 
declare  that  such  canal  will  be  of  very  great  military  importance 
and  constitute  an  important  part  of  our  coast-defense  system. 

They  go  into  details  regarding  the  concentration  of  naval  forces  to 
resist  invasion  and  of  the  great  advantage  an  improved  canal  would 
be  here  as  an  obstacle  in  preventing  a  land  attack  through  this  sec- 
tion on  Wilmington  and  JPhiladelphia.  They  believe  that  a  hostile 
expedition  would  probably  be  landed  at  the  fine,  undefended  harbor 
at  Lewes,  Del.,  and  that  a  sea-level  canal  along  the  line  of  this  canal 
would  be  of  very  great  military  importance  for  the  movement  of 
craft  which  constitute  an  important  part  of  our  coast-defense  system. 
and  would  also  form  an  almost  impassable  obstacle  to  the  passage  oi 
troops  advancing  to  attack  Wilmington  or  Philadelphia,  and,  more- 
over, would  be  of  great  use  in  transporting  men  and  material  for 
the  Coast  Artillery  to  both  the  bays. 

This  enlarged  canal  they  say  is  a  necessity  for  the  larger  project  of 
one  connecting  the  Delaware  with  New  York  Bay  across  New  Jersey, 
a  distance  of  84  miles,  and  that  a  canal  through  the  whole  distance 
woidd  make  the  landing  of  hostile  troops  almost  impossible  between 
Narragansett  and  Chesapeake  Bays. 

Has  my  confidence  in  this  project  been  justified  or  not,  and  can  you 
attribute  lack  of  interest  in  this  great  project,  when  these  facts  are 
generally  known,  to  anything  but  unpatriotic  motives? 

I  am  greatly  gratified  at  the  result  which  has  been  produced  by 
this  resolution.  I  believe  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  who, 
with  the  Chief  of  the  (Jeneral  Staff,  concurs  in  this  report  prepared 
by  the  Chief  of  the  War  College,  will  cause  this  great  project  to  be 
taken  up.   The  effect  of  the  completion  of  this  great  work  extends  so 
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far  and  is  so  vast  that  I  hesitate  to  further  elaborate  on  it  for  fear 
I  might  seem  too  enthusiastic  as  to  results. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  Federal  Government  to  defend  our  shores. 
We  are  warned  by  foreign  writers  that  successful  attacks  might  be 
made  upon  us.  The  places  that  might  be  attacked  are  in  some  meas- 
ure indicated.  Our  own  military  authorities  concur  and  specifically 
state  that  an  oversea  attack  would  probably  be  made  in  Delaware  on 
the  fine  and  absolutely  undefended  narbor  at  Lewes. 

How  may  we,  inteirering  as  little  as  possible  with  the  usual  indus- 
trious and  orderly  lives  our  people  lead,  taking  as  littie  as  possible 
from  the  common  funds,  to  which  we  all  contribute,  for  unproductive 
works— only  so  much  as  is  necessary  to  insure  the  successful  defense 
of  our  country — ^make  easier  the  successful  defense  of  our  country  in 
case  we  are  attacked  ?  We  have  no  mean  Navy  now,  and  I  am  glad 
to  know,  or  at  least  feel  assured,  that  we  are  to  have  a  better  and 
stronger  one.  If  our  present  Navy,  or  the  better  and  stronger  Navy 
we  intend  to  have,  can  be  concentrated  readily  at  any  point  from 
Narragansett  Bay  to  the  Virginia  capes,  if  we  can  readily  move 
troops  and  munitions  of  war  for  the  defense  of  this  section  of  our 
Atlantic  seaboard,  if  we  can  surely  protect  the  great  industries  of  the 
country  in  this  section,  we  are  multiplying  many  times  the  efficiency 
of  our  national  forces;  and-  if  we  may  do  this,  at  the  same  time  en- 
larging our  commercial  facilities  and  cheapening  transportation  of 
the  ordinary  commodities  in  use  by  all  our  people,  it  seems  to  me  no 
better  line  toward  national  preparedness  can  be  followed.    [Applause.] 

It  is  a  maxim  of  our  naval  and  military  experts  that  thepower  of 
a  fleet  increases  in  proportion  to  the  square  of  its  units.  That  is  to 
say,  if  we  had  five  warships  of  fflven  power  involved  in  a  naval  action 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Delaware  Bay,  the  chances  of  success  would  be 
dependent  upon  these  five  ships  alone.  If  a  naval  action  at  the  Capes 
of  the  Delaware  was  expected  and  five  ships  of  eaual  power  and 
efficiency  could  be  joined  to  those  there  present  ana  en^ge  in  the 
same  action,  the  combined  force  would  not  be  relatively  twice  as 
stronff  as  the  original  fleet,  but  the  juncture  of  the  two  squadrons 
would  raise  the  relative  efficiency  and  probabilities  of  success  in  such 
naval  action  to  the  equivalent  ot  four  times  the  power  of  the  original 
fleet,  joined  only  by  an  equal  number  of  vessels. 

Extend  that  possibility  along  the  vital  stretch  of  our  Atlantic  sea- 
board for  hundreds  of  milcMS  and  see  what  advantages  protected 
means  of  quick  communication  would  afford.  We  will  probably 
always  have  some  ships  in  the  Delaware  Bay  and  always  in  Chesa- 
peake Bay.  We  will  always  have  some  in  New  York  Harbor  and 
Liong  Island  Sound;  and  yet  an  enemy  invading  force  by  occupy- 
ing the  fine  harbor  at  the  mouth  of  our  Delaware  Bay  could  defeat 
the  forces  in  the  Delaware,  could  defeat  the  forces  m  Chesapeake 
Bay  trying  to  join  the  fleet  at  New  York,  and  if  superior  in  power 
and  emci^icy  to  the  fleet  in  New  York  Harbor  and  Long  Island 
Sound,  could  defeat  it,  seeking  to  relieve  a  blockade  of  the  cities  upon 
the  Delaware  or  those  lying  upon  the  Chesapeake  when  it  would  have 
no  reasonable  chance  of  success  against  the  combined  fleet 

To  illustrate  this  by  simple  fipires,  let  us  suppose  we  had  in  the 
Delaware  Bay  and  Biver  5  imits  of  naval  force — ^it  does  not  matter 
what  they  may  be  called,  dreadnaughts,  torpedo  boats,  or  cruisers. 
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In  the  CSiesapNeake  Bay  or  inside  the  Capes  of  Virginia,  say  we  had 
10  of  such  units,  and  in  New  York  Harbor  and  vicinity  15  of  sudi 
units.  By  a  sudden  descent  on  our  coast  at  Lewes  a  lodgment  might 
be  effected  and  a  hostile  naval  force  of  20  units  find  a  satisfactory 
base  for  offensive  operation,  The  ships  in  the  Delaware  would  be 
so  greatly  overpowered  in  the  proportion  of  400  to  25  that  no  action 
comd  be  attempted.  The  ships  m  the  Chesapeake  attempting  to 
join  the  New  York  fleet  could  be  met  by  the  enemy,  having  an  ad- 
vantage of  400  to  100.  The  New  York  fleet  of  15  units  would  be  at 
impossible  disadvantage  in  the  proportion  of  225  to  400  in  any 
naval  action,  but  if  the  ships — ^fiffnting  units  of  our  Navy — could  be 
concentrated  anywhere,  ana  could  together  meet  the  enemy,  our  force 
would  have  an  advantage  in  the  proportion  of  900  to  400,  practically 
insuring  the  success  of  our  operations.  For  the  cost  of  one  great  bat- 
tleship all  our  forces  in  the  Delaware  and  Chesapeake  Bays  could  be 
combmed.  For  the  cost  of  four  great  battleships  all  our  naval  forces 
from  Narragansett  Bay  to  the  Virginia  Capes  could  be  combined, 
and  if  we  assume  such  a  naval  action  should  occur  at  the  place  I 
have  indicated  our  chances  of  success  with  four  less  battleships  than 
the  30  over  the  force  of  the  20  battleships  lying  at  the  Capes  of  the 
Delaware  would  be  represented  by  676  to  400,  and  the  money  ex- 
pended in  enabling  this  concentration  to  be  made  would  save  in  the 
commerce  of  this  country  each  year  about  10  per  cent  on  the  invest- 
ment of  the  people  and  be  as  useful  in  peaceaole  times  as  it  would  in 
time  of  war. 

The  question  I  am  putting  to  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate,  the 
question  I  am  putting  to  the  departments  of  this  Government,  the 
question  I  put  to  you  to-day  is.  Is  not  this  the  way  to  defend  our 
country?  oy  defense  works  of  commercial  usefulness  in  time  of 
peace,  works  that  will  pay  to  the  people  of  this  country  a  dividend 
of  not  less  than  10  per  cent  upon  their  cost  each  year  and  be  monu- 
ments to  the  peaceful  progress  of  our  people  as  well  as  to  their  far- 
sightedness for  military  and  naval  efficiency,  works  that  will  last 
while  our  Government  endures  and  not  become  obsolete  and  iiflftl^gf^ 
comparatively  speaking,  in  a  decade  or  less. 

Tne  strate^c  value  of  sufficient  canals  anvwhere  is  everywhere 
attested,  and  is  now  being  absolutely  proved  by  the  European  war. 
Certainlv  the  value  and  usefulness  oi  the  Suez  Canal  to  the  allies 
and  of  the  Kiel  Canal  to  Germany  is  so  well  known  to  all  of  us  that 
any  statement  about  them  here  would  be  superfluous.  The  great 
strategic  value  to  our  coimtry  of  the  Panama  Canal  has  been  so 
often  discussed  and  is  so  well  understood  as  to  be  a  matter  of  conuncm 
knowledge. 

But  considering  the  situation  as  I  have  described  it  in  that  portion 
of  the  Atlantic  seaboard  from  which  I  come,  let  me  consume  the 
short  time  that  remains  to  me  in  describing  what  conditions  are  there. 
Only  twice  in  our  history  has  a  foreign  enemy  invaded  this  country, 
and  both  times  our  State  suffered  invasion  of  its  territory.  The 
Enjrlish  armies  invaded  the  northern  section  of  our  State  in  the  time 
of  the  Revolution,  and  English  ships  attacked  our  Delaware  seacoast 
in  the  War  of  1812.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  in  case  we  should 
be  drawn  into  war  with  any  powerful  nation  of  Europe  right  there 
we  offer  the  most  vulnerabk  point  of  attack. 
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History  is  said  to  repeat  itself,  and  it  does  so  just  because  human 
being[S,  human  intere£^  the  possibilities  of  human  endeavor  and 
exertion  when  consid^ed  in  connection  with  the  configuration  of 
the  earth's  surface  and  the  facts  and  forces  of  nature  change  so  little 
in  hundreds  or  thousands  of  years. 

What  I  am  advocating  is  changing  just  a  little,  a  very  little  por- 
tion of  the  eartii's  surface,  so  that  the  forces  of  man  and  his  activities 
may  be  greatly  more  effective  in  achieving  most  important  results. 

Those  who  come  to  a  meeting  of  this  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterwavs 
Association  I  fancy  do  so  becauser  of  an  interest  they  feel  in  the 
progress  of  the  woi^k  which  it  f  avOTS.  They  have  become  convinced 
m  one  wa}[  or  another  that  the  improvements  in  waterways  advo- 
cated by  this  association  will  be  for  the  general  benefit  of  the  coimtry, 
of  those  who  live  upon  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  or  of  those  who  dwell 
in  particular  communities  along  that  seaboard. 

Appropriations  made  bj  the  General  Grovemment  for  the  specific 
purposes  advocated  by  this  association  can  only  be  secured  when  the 
Senators  and  Members  of  Congress  gathered  together  from  all  over 
the  United  States  have  been  convinced  that  the  appropriations  made 
in  the  bill  are  justified  in  the  general  interest. 

I^et  me  suggest  that  there  is  no  argument,  no  presentation  of  any 
case  requiring  an  appropriation  from  Congress,  which  can  be  so 
forcibly  presented  that  it  will  equal  in  its  conclusive  force  an  actual 
demonstration  of  the  great  value  which  an  executed  project  has  been 
to  the  people  of  the  country  in  increasing  its  commerce,  of  lessening 
the  rates  of  water  and  rail  transportation,  and  of  the  utility  of  the 
completed  work  as  an  aid  to  the  general  defense  of  the  country. 

The  actual  results  from  a  completed  proposition  produce  convic- 
tion and  preclude  debate.  You  may  talk  to  Senators  and  Members 
of  Congress,  you  can  attempt  to  show  them  why  a  result  will  neces- 
sarily follow  the  completion  of  a  project,  you  may  present  arguments 
to  them  which  are  undeniable  and  incapable  of  refutation,  but  no 
argument  you  can  present,  no  effort  you  may  make,  is  equal  to  the 
cold  facts  and  figures  that  can  be  produced  after  a  project  is  com- 
pleted, showing  the  exact  results  due  to  a  completed  work  and  its 
effect 

Go  all  over  these  United  States,  consider  where  it  is  possible  at  the 
smallest  expense  to  demonstrate  the  value  of  deeper  waterways,  and 
I  challenge  you  to  find  such  a  condition  as  that  which  exists  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  Delaware,  Maryland,  and  Virginia  Peninsula. 
The  two  greatest  commerce-bearing  estuaries  on  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board are  separated  by  a  narrow  neck  of  land  of  less  than  14  miles. 

It  is  pierced  now  by  an  antiquated  canal  allowing  the  slow  passage 
of  boats  drawing  only  9  feet  of  water,  of  not  more  than  24  feet  beam, 
and  not  more  than  223  feet  in  length.  This  canal,  completed  in  1829, 
bears  about  the  same  relation  to  modem  transportation  as  the  old 
stagecoach  of  that  time,  jogging  oyer  rough  roads,  bears  to  the 
modem  express  train  of  our  great  railroad  systems. 

Less  than  14  miles  separate  fift^  millions  of  tons  of  commerce 
annually  on  the  Chesapeake  from  nfty  millions  of  tons  annually  on 
the  Delaware.  It  prevents  the  passage  in  time  of  possible  need  of 
any  efficient  vessel  of  war-— even  tugs,  torpedo  boats,  and  subma- 
rines— from  reenforcing  vessels  in  the  other. 
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A  multitude  of  official  reports  have  advocated  that  the  Govemmdnt 
shall  remedy  this  great  detect  Time  and  again  it  has  been  certified 
by  the  highest  experts  in  our  Government  service  that  the  action  we 
aavocate  will  save  in  times  of  peace  to  the  ordinary  commerce  of 
the  country  something  like  18  to  20  per  cent  on  the  cost  of  its  acqui- 
sition and  construction. 

Is  there  anywhere  else  in  this  land  of  ours  where  such  an  oppor- 
tunity exists  to  demonstrate  and  render  certain  the  claims  of  this 
association  of  the  great  benefits  of  water  transportation?  And  I 
ask  you  now  whether  you  can  better  support  the  efforts  you  make, 
tiie  claims  you  put  forward,  the  principles  which  you  advocate,  than 
by  be^ning  here  a  work  oi  comparatively  small  magnitude,  of  com- 
parativelv  trifling  expense,  by  binding  together  for  the  benefit  of 
our  people  these  two  great  waters  lastingly  to  benefit  the  people  of 
this  whole  country  hereafter  as  long  as  time  endures?    [Applause.] 
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49th  Congress,  )  SENATE.  (    Rbpobt 

Ist  Session.      )  J  No.  1563. 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


July  26,  1886.— Ordered  to  be  printed. 


Mr.  Blaib,  from  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  submitted 

the  following 

REPOET. 

[To  accompany  S.  lies.  6.) 

The  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  to  whom  was  referred 
joint  resolution  of  the  Senate  No.  6,  "proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  in  relation  to  alcoholic  liquors  and  other  poisonous 
beverages,"  have  considered  the  same,  and  by  a  majority  of  their 
number  report  the  joint  resolution  back  favorably  and  recommend 
its  passage  and  that  the  proposed  amendment  be  submitted  to  the 
legislatures  of  the  States  for  their  action,  with  a  view  to  the  ratifi- 
cation thereof,  as  provided  in  the  Constitution. 

The  committee  does  not  deem  it  necessary  to  discuss  the  evils 
wrought  by  the  use  of  alcohol  in  its  various  forms  and  degrees  of 
purity  and  of  adulteration  as  a  beverage  upon  the  life,  health,  indus- 
try, property,  morals,  character,  and  destiny  of  the  American  people 
ana  of  tne  world. 

Whatever  remedy,  whether  by  the  enactment  and  enforcement  of 
laws,  by  the  forces  of  education,  and  motives  addressed  to  the  moral 
nature  and  will  of  the  individual,  or  by  a  combination  of  all  restricted 
agencies,  the  whole  people,  with  very  few  exceptions,  admit  the 
existence  of  the  curse  itself  and  crv  out,  "Who  and  what  shall  de- 
liver us  from  this  body  of  death  1^'  Your  committee  believe  that 
public  sentiment  is  ripe  for  the  consideration  and  adoption  of  the 
Dest  means,  and  of  all  the  means,  and  the  exertion  of  all  the  forces, 
both  in  the  Nation  and  in  the  States,  to  effect  the  extirpation  of  the 
alcoholic  evil. 

Thus  far  the  people  have  struggled  to  accomplish  this  end  with  no 
help  from  national  law.  On  the  contrary,  the  recognition  and  pro- 
tection given  to  alcoholic  drink  as  property,  as  a  legitimate  article  of 
manuf actiire  everywhere  and  for  alVuses,  and  of  commerce,  both  inter- 
state and  international,  by  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States,  have  always  constituted  one  of  the  chief  obstacles  to  the 
success  of  that  great  movement  known  as  the  "temperance  reform," 
and  until  there  be  a  change  in  the  fundamental  law  of  the  Nation, 
giving  complete  jurisdiction  over  the  subject  to  assist  and,  if  necessary 
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to  reverse  the  action  of  the  States  by  the  power  of  the  whole  body 
politic  throughout  the  whole  national  domain,  the  eflForts  of  the 
people  through  State  and  local  agencies  will  always  be  greatly  hindered 
and  generally  in  the  end  will  fan. 

But,  however  that  may  be,  the  question  considered  by  the  cominit- 
tee  is  not  one  primarily  touching  the  merits  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ment itself,  but  whether  there  is  a  sufficient  pubUc  sentiment  in  favor 
of  the  submission  of  the  amendment  to  the  action  of  the  people  to 
reouire  the  passage  of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  majority  oi  the  committee  beUeve  that  the  minds  of  the  most 
careful  and  conservative  students  of  the  Uguor  problem  are  rapidly 
coming  to  the  conclusion  that  this  national  evil  must  and  only  can 
be  removed  by  national  legislation  enforced  by  the  national  will  in 
cooperation  with  the  efiForts  of  the  State. 

In  nearly  every  voting  precinct  of  this  country  there  are  American 
citizens  who  desire  the  proposed  amendment  to  the  National  CJonsti- 
tution.  They  are  determined  upon  political  action.  They  will  have 
it  tJvrough  existing  political  oi^nizations  or  they  will  destroy  one  or 
both  of  the  great  parties  of  to-day  and  form  one  which  will  con- 
sent to  take  the  sense  of  the  people  upon  the  question  of  amending 
the  Constitution  so  as  to  ffive  national  jurisdiction  over  the  traffic  in 
strong  drink.  Why  shoiud  they  be  denied  the  opportunity  to  be 
heard  in  the  only  forum  which  can  pass  upon  the  question  ?  Wlien 
any  considerable  and  respectable  portion  of  the  American  people  de- 
sire to  plead  their  cause  in  the  great  tribunal  of  sovereigns  who,  in  a 
free  country,  decide  every  fundamental  issue  in  the  last  resort,  it  is 
the  duty  oi  Congress  to  enact  such  preliminary  legislation  as  is  here 

Eroposed,  so  that  under  the  forms  of  the  Constitution  they  can  be 
card  on  the  question  of  its  own  amendment.  To  deny  this  is  of  the 
very  essence  of  despotism,  and  for  Congress  unreasonably  to  refuse 
the  hearing  is  just  cause  of  revolution.  The  people  will  demand  a 
hearing  for  every  large  and  respectable  minority,  and  to  grant  this 
opportunity  is  the  purpose  of  this  resolution.  T^Tiatever  may  be  the 
result,  all  must  abide  by  it.  But  there  can  be  no  justification  of  a 
denial  of  the  right  to  be  heard. 

Until  that  right  is  granted  there  will  be,  there  can  be,  no  peace  to 
political  partisans  in  this  country.  If  there  could  be  it  w^ould  prove 
that  the  nature  of  government  was  already  changed,  and  that  under 
the  forms  of  a  progressive  free  republic  we  are  become  a  hidebound 
despotism  having  a  name  to  live  but  really  already  dead. 

Your  committee  are  unable  at  this  late  period  of  the  session 
properly  to  present  the  great  cause  the  promotion  of  which  is  the 
purpose  of  this  resolution.  Fortunately  it  is  not  necessary.  We 
appeal  to  the  universal  sentiment  which  is  the  very  basis  of  our 
political  institutions,  the  right  of  every  voting  citizen  to  be  heard  at 
the  poUs  upon  every  great  question  which  concerns  the  public  weal. 
Than  this  there  can  be  none  more  important,  and  we  earnestly  hope 
the  resolution  may  be  adopted  in  the  furtherance  of  the  exercise  of 
the  primal  rights  of  American  sovereignty,  which  is  that  of  each  citi- 
zen to  be  heard  by  all,  and  of  any  considerable  portion  of  the  people 
to  demand  a  verdict  of  the  whole  upon  great  issues  which  concern 
the  general  weaL 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


July  9, 1888.— Ordered  to  be  printed. 


Mr.  BuLm,  from  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor^  submitted 

the  following 

REPORT. 

fTo  accompany  S.  Res.  12.] 

By  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  Mr. 
Blair  submits  the  following  report  on  Senate  resolution  12,  en- 
titled *' Joint  resolution  proposing  an  amendment  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  m  relation  to  the  manufacture,  impor- 
tation, exportation,  transportation,  and  sale  of  alcoholic  liquors," 
recommending  its  submission  to  the  States,  to  become  valid  as  a 

f>art  of  the  Constitution  when  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three- 
ourths  of  the  several  States,  as  provided  in  the  Constitution. 
The  joint  resolution  is  in  the  following  words: 

JOINT  RESOLUTION  Propodng  an  aniOTdmgnt  of  the  Constltcitloo  of  the  United  Staltm  in  relation  to 
the  manofaotare,  importation,  exportation,  tnmiportatloii,  and  sale  of  alooholio  Uquon. 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Houu  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled  (two-thirds  of  each  House  concurring  therein).  That  the  following 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  be,  and  hereby  is,  proposed  to  the 
States,  to  become  valid  when  ratified  by  the  l^gislatuies  of  three-fourths  of  the  several 
States,  as  provided  in  the  Constitution: 

"Abticlb  — . 

''SBcnoN  1.  The  manufacture,  importation,  exportation,  tnmsportation,  and  sale 
of  all  alcoholic  liauors  as  a  beverage  snaU  be,  and  hereby  is,  forever  prohibited  in  the 
United  States  ana  in  every  place  subject  to  their  jurisdiction. 

"  Sec.  2.  Congress  shall  enforce  this  article  by  all  needful  legislation." 

In  submitting  this  favorable  report  upon  the  aforesaid  joint  reso- 
lution it  is  proper  to  say  that  there  are  members  of  the  committee  who 
concur  in  the  report  recommending  the  submission  of  the  proposed 
amendment  to  the  States  who  do  not,  by  such  action,  indicate  their 
approval  of  the  adoption  of  the  amendment  as  a  part  of  the  Consti- 
tution nor  that  they  would  themselves  advocate  its  ratification  by  the 
legislatures  of  the  States;  but  in  deference  to  the  immense  mass  of 
petitions  for  tliis  amendment  of  the  organic  law,  coming  from  the  peo- 
ple in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  oelieving  that  an  opj)ortunity 
should  be  given  to  them  to  be  neard  upon  the  merits  of  then:  cause  in 
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the  forum  of  the  States,  where  alone  it  can  be  heard  and  decided,  the 
majority  of  the  committee  would  deem  a  refusal  to  submit  the  pro- 

Sosed  amendment  to  the  States  for  consideration  analogous  to  the 
enial  of  the  right  of  a  party  to  be  heard  in  court  upon  a  question  of 
private  right.  The  method  provided  in  the  Constitution  for  its  own 
peaceful  amendment  would  oe  destroyed  by  failure  to  submit  the 
proposition  for  amendment  in  cases  oi  grave  moment  involving  the 
approval  and  prayers  of  multitudes  of  the  people,  for  where  the 
remedy  sought  is  admitted  to  be  without  tne  jurisdiction  of  the 
fundamental  law,  the  petition  is  really  addressed  to  the  only  tribimal 
which  can  enlarge  that  jurisdiction,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  States  them- 
selves. Should,  then,  Congress,  in  such  case  refuse  to  submit  the 
proposal  to  the  States,  such  refusal  would  constitute  a  substantial 
denial  of  the  right  of  petition  itself. 

The  changes  m  the  National  Constitution  made  indispensable  by 
the  development  of  the  Nation  can  only  be  peacefully  accomplished 
by  a  judicious  and  Uberal  exercise  of  the  power  of  Congress  to  jwopose 
amendments  to  the  States  upon  the  petition  of  those  who  desure  to  be 
heard  in  the  great  court  of  the  people  exercising  their  sovereignty 
through  the  States  as  in  the  formation  of  the  Constitution. 

It  is  well  known  that,  but  for  the  belief  in  the  conventions  of  the 
States  that  the  opportunity  to  amend  the  Constitution  would  be  most 
hber ally  afforded  oy  Congress  in  accordance  with  the  fdrms  provided 
in  that  instrument,  the  original  ratification  never  would  have  been 
obtained.  Some  of  the  States  ratified  only  because  it  was  firmly  be- 
Keved  that,  whatever  might  be  the  opinions  of  Congress  upon  the 
modifications  desired  by  those  who  considered  the  instrument  proposed 
for  ratification  as  fatally  defective  without  them,  the  suggested 
amendments  would  be  submitted  to  the  subsequent  action  of  the 
States  almost  as  a  matter  of  course. 

While  the  committee  would  by  no  means  justify  the  submission  of 
trifling  or  imcalled-for  propositions  for  the  consideration  of  the 
States,  yet  they  firmly  believe  that  the  perpetuity  and  peace  of  the 
country  under  the  forms  of  constitutional  government  demand  that 
there  be  no  captious  or  arbitrary  denial  of  the  right  of  petition  for 
the  amendment  of  the  fundamental  law  through  the  forms  of  con- 
gressional submission  to  the  tribunal  of  the  people  in  the  States. 

The  agitation  for  national  legislation  for  the  extirpation  of  the  traffic 
in  alcoholic  poison  made  and  sold  to  be  used  as  a  beverage  will  never 
cease  to  disturb  and  finally  destroy  great  pohtical  parties  until  they 
submit  the  question  of  the  enlarcement  of  national  constitutional 
jurisdiction  so  as  to  include  control  of  the  subject. 

When  this  proposed  amendment  is  submitted  to  the  action  of  the 
States  the  subject  will  pass  in  its  important  features  from  the  national 
arena  to  that  of  the  several  States  imtil  the  fate  of  the  proposed 
amendment  ig  decided.  When  decided,  if  adversely  to  the  rati- 
fication, the  subject  will  be  eliminated  from  national  politics  at  least 
for  many  years. 

If  on  the  other  hand  the  proposed  amendment  should  be  ratified 
and  become  a  part  of  the  national  law,  the  chief  curse  of  the  world 
would  be  summoned  to  the  block  of  national  justice  and  die  by  the 
hand  of  the  only  power  which  can  wield  an  ax  big  and  sharp  enough 
to  cut  off  its  hydra  head. 

Then  we  should  have  peace. 
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But  the  agitation  for  the  destruction  of  the  liquor  traffic  can  not 
cease  until  me  evils  which  it  inflicts  upon  mankmd  are  removed  or 
the  human  race  is  destroyed. 

It  is  useless  to  cry  peace,  peace,  when  there  is  no  peace.  It  is 
time  to  face  the  subject.  Evasion  has  become  almost  impossible, 
and  the  effort  requires  an  activity  which  is  too  exhaustive  for  its 
lon^  continuance. 

«mdging  from  the  petitions  which  have  been  presented  to  Congress 
during  the  last  few  years,  many  of  which  are  representative  of  great 
bodies  and  of  communities  wnose  individual  signatures  have  not 
been  obtained,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  at  least  ten  millions 
of  the  American  people  are  desirous  of  national  legislation  for  the 
destruction  of  poisonous — ^that  is  to  say,  of  alcohoUc — drinks. 

These  people  represent  a  power  of  tnought  and  a  moral  force  far 
greater  tnan  their  mere  numbers.  Whoever  expects  to  withstand 
the  shock  of  their  charge  will  yet  regret  that  its  irresistible  power  was 
not  seasonably  realized. 

These  petitions  for  the  opportunity  to  amend  the  National  Con- 
stitution must  be  heard  ana  will  be  heard.  Those  who  will  oppose 
them  in  the  States  will  yet  demand  that  they  shall  be  heard  in  the 
States  upon  the  proposition  of  a  prohibitory  amendment  of  the 
National  Constitution. 

To  deny  this  is  to  subvert  the  repubKcan  form  of  Government,  and 
the  honorable  opponents  of  the  measure  will  not  always  refuse  to  its 
friends  that  hearmg  in  court  which  is  the  sacred  right  of  every  Ameri- 
caui  and  especially  in  a  matter  of  so  great  nationalconcem.    *    *    * 
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6l8T  Congress,  I  SENATE.  I    Report 

l8t  Session.       \  1  No.  1584. 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


August  13, 1890.— Ordered  to  be  printed. 


M '.  Blaib,  from  the  C!ommitte6  on  Education  and  Labor,  submitted 

the  following 

REPORT. 

[To  accompany  S.  R.  2.] 

Mr.  Blair,  from  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  to  whom 
was  referred  Senate  resolution  No.  2,  being  joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  in  relation 
to  the  manufacture,  importation,  exportation,  transportation,  and 
sale  of  alcohoUc  liquors,  by  direction  of  the  committee,  submits  the 
following  report  recommending  the  passage  of  the  resolution. 

He  ♦  ♦  4c  He  ♦  ♦ 

As  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  almost  universally 
construed,  the  National  Government  has  no  jurisdiction  over  the 
Uquor  traffic  within  the  States.  The  National  Grovemment  has, 
however,  the  exclusive  power  to  regulate  commerce,  both  internal 
and  external,  and  with  the  Indian  tribes;  and  it  recognizes  all  articled 
as  subjects  of  legitimate  commerce  which  are  the  subjects  of  com- 
merce Detween  any  of  the  States,  or  in  the  commercial  world,  subject 
sometimes  to  many,  sometimes  to  few,  sometimes  to  no  restrictions 
whatever.  Alcoholic  beverages,  in  all  their  forms,  are  universally 
recognized  subjects  of  commerce.  Thus  the  National  Government, 
regulating  and  protecting  commerce  between  the  States  and  foreign 
nations,  becomes,  in  practical  effect,  the  protector  of  the  Uquor 
traffic.  Just  what  its  powers  may  be  when  the  Constitution  shall  be 
construed  by  a  Supreme  Court  made  up  of  men  determined  to  find 
its  uttermost  powers  to  Umit  or  even  to  destroy  the  traffic  it  is  imnec- 
essary  now  to  inquire.  No  such  judicial  tribimal  now  exists  and 
none  should  exist  which  will  torture  a  desired  doctrine  from  a  recusant 
Constitution.  A  court  which  will  extort  good  from  the  Constitution 
by  a  forced  and  unnatural  construction  will  upon  occasion  find  evil 
with  at  least  equal  facility.  We  well  know  that  very  few  of  our 
people  and  only  the  smallest  proportion  of  the  legal  profession  and 
of  the  judiciary,  either  of  the  States  or  of  the  Nation,  up  to  this 
time,  have  beheved  that  under  the  Constitution  the  National  Gov- 
ernment can  interfere  for  the  restriction  and  destruction  of  the 
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liauor  trade  in  the  States.  Equally  difficult  will  it  be  to  find  any  con- 
siaerable  number  of  students  who  have  studied  our  Constitution 
and  laws  who  beUeve  that  the  power  to  prohibit  the  traffic  in  intoxi- 
cating Uquors  with  foreign  nations  can  unquestionabljr  be  exercised 
by  the  National  Goremment  under  the  Constitution  in  its  present 
form. 

National  law,  enacted  under  an  amended  Constitution,  could  pro- 
hibit importation,  could  prohibit  transportation  and  sale,  ana  in 
concurrence  with  like  legislation  by  the  States  (the  union  of  the 
power  of  the  Nation  and  the  power  of  the  States),  thus  securing  the 
entire  strength  of  the  whole  community,  could  soon  put  an  end  to 
the  traffic.  Under  such  restrictions  in  a  generation  or 'two  the  con- 
sumption of  alcohol  as  a  beverage  would  practically  disappear. 
Alcohol  would  still  be  manufactured,  distributed,  and  sold  under 
the  restrictions  appertaining  to  other  poisons;  and  its  use  as  a  medi- 
cine and  in  the  arts  would  not  be  interfered  with.  Its  manufac- 
ture and  distribution  would  be  controlled  by  like  regulations  as  those 
made  with  inference  to  dynamite,  nitroglycerine,  and  gunpowder, 
and  the  whole  family  of  poisons,  and,  in  fact,  all  articles  of  great 
and  dangerous  potency,  which,  nevertheless,  have  their  legitimate 
uses  for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 

Those  who  urge  an  amendment  of  the  National  Constitution  to 
secure  the  removal  of  the  evils  of  intoxication  are  not  careful  that 
the  uttermost  power  which  possibly  may  be  concealed  in  the  Con- 
stitution be  put  forth  to  this  end  before  .an  attempted  amendment. 
They  hold  that  if  there  be  any  doubt,  as  there  is  doubt,  of  the  true 
meaiuD^  of  the  Constitution,  it  should  be  removed  at  once  by  a  bold 
and  amrmative  and  unmistakable  declaration  against  the  liquor 
traffic  embodied  in  the  Constitution  itself  for  the  general  welfare. 
It  should  be  made  aggressive  and  explicit. 

We  should  seize  this  great  evil  by  power  analogous  in  its  complete- 
ness and  vigor  to  that  of  taxation  and  of  making  war.  No  foreim 
invader,  nor  aU  the  military  powers  of  the  world  combined  could  do 
the  harm  to  the  American  people  under  which  they  are  continually 
suflFerlng  from  the  trade  in  alcohol;  and  for  the  national  preservation 
the  Constitution  should  declare  inflexible  and  perpetual  war  against 
it.  The  timorous,  uncertain,  and  ineffectual  enorts  of  States  should 
not  be  reUed  upon.  It  is  indispensable  to  the  very  existence  of  their 
police  powers,  which  have  been  given  for  the  preservation  of  good 
order,  good  health,  and  good  morals  in  society,  that  the  powers  of 
society,  as  a  whole,  operating  in  and  through  tne  national  functions, 
should  reinforce,  protect,  and  preserve  the  police  powers  of  the  State. 
The  Nation  is  but  the  aggregate  of  the  States,  and  the  parts  can  not  be 
expected  to  accomplish  their  own  good  with  the  aggregate  operating 
against  them,  or  even  passively  reposing  upon  tnem  with  its  con- 
tmental  bulk. 

Such  is  the  Une  of  argument,  briefly  stated,  of  those  who  believe 
that  this  joint  resolution  should  be  made  a  part  of  the  Constitution. 

Yoiir  committee,  whether  unanimous  or  otherwise,  in  the  holding  to 
this  view  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  resolution  should  be  favorably 
reported,  and  should  oe  submitted  by  Congress  to  the  action  of  the 
States  for  another  reason.    It  being  a  fact  that  a  very  large  propor- 
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tion  of  the  American  people  are  anxious  that  the  National  Constitu- 
tion be  amended  in  accordance  with  the  resolution,  we  believe  that 
they  have  a  right  to  be  heard  in  the  forum  of  the  State  legislatures, 
where  alone  the  question  can  be  decided  whether  the  National  Con- 
stitution shaU  be  amended.  That  Constitution  points  out  definitely 
the  manner  in  which  a  change  in  its  provisions  may  be  eflfected.  The 
Constitution  of  the  country  must  be  amended  from  time  to  time  to 
correspond  with  the  evolution  of  the  Nation  itself,  for  it  is  inipossible 
to  fetter  the  growth  of  the  Nation  in  any  direction.  It  will  grow, 
peacefully  or  otherwise.  The  Constitution  must  yield  here  and  there, 
corresponding  to  the  necessities  of  the  times  ana  of  the  people,  ana 
the  necessary  changes  be  peacefully  made,  in  accordance  with  the 
methods  of  amendment  pointed  out  in  the  Constitution  itself,  or 
revolution  and  bloodshed  will  perform  their  work.  The  Constitution 
and  the  spirit  of  the  age  must  be  one.  Whenever  any  considerable 
and  respectable  portion  of  the  American  people  (and  no  considerable 
number  can  fail  to  be  respectable)  desire  changes  in  the  fundamental 
law  and  ask  respectful  consideration  of  then:  propositions  by  the 
Nation  at  large,  we  hold  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  Congress  to  give  them 
a  status  in  the  court  provided  by  the  Constitution  for  its  own  amend- 
ment. 

They  have  a  right  that  their  contention  be  placed  in  proper  form 
before  the  local  legislatures  and  the  people  before  they  have  demon- 
strated that  they  are  able  to  secure  its  ratification  by  three-fourths 
of  the  States.  That  ratification,  if  it  comes  at  all,  will  come  as  a 
result  of  agitation  and  discussion  of  the  very  proposition  which  they 
ask  to  have  submitted.  The  true  question  for  Congress  to  consider 
is  not  whether  three-fourths  of  the  States  will  ratifv,  after  discussion 
and  agitation,  but  whether  the  subject  concerns  the  public  welfare, 
and  whether  those  who  desire  the  submission  of  the  resolution  be  of 
sufficient  number  to  reUeve  the  proceeding  from  the  charge  of  trivial- 
ity and  inconsequence.  Deciding  upon  grounds  like  these,  your  com- 
mittee are  impressed  by  the  overwhelming  importance  of  the  subject  to 
the  Nation  and  to  the  world,  and  by  the  vast  niunber,  not  to  say  the 
majority  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  forces  of  the  coimtry,  which 
demand  the  submission  of  this  joint  resolution  to  the  consideration 
of  the  States. 

Wei  therefore,  report  it  favorably,  and  recommend  its  passage. 
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COPY  OF  A  LETTER  FROM  EX-SENATOR  HENRT  ^.  BLAIR,  OF  NEW 
HAMPSHIRE,  TO  SENATOR  MORRIS  SHEPPARD,  OF  TEXAS,  RELATIVE 
TO  CERTAIN  REPORTS  IN  REGARD  TO  NATIONAL  PROmBITION. 

Colorado  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C,  November  16,  1914. 
Hon.  Morris  Sheppard, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Sir:  Your  letter  of  recent  date,  referring  to  resolution  for 
national  prohibition,  introduced  by  me  in  the  Forty-fdurth  Congress, 
and  in  each  Congress  following  while  I  was  in  pubUc  life,  and  specially 
inquiring  as  to  the  position  of  Senator  George,  of  Mississippi,  upon 
the  question  of  the  submission  by  Congress  of  a  joint  resolution  to  the 
l^siatures  of  the  States  with  a  view  to  the  ratification  or  otherwise 
of  said  resolution  as  a  part  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
was  duly  received.  Said  resolution  is  found  in  Senate  Report  No. 
1584,  of  the  Fifty-first  Congress,  first  session,  where  it  was  unani- 
mously and  favorably  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  of  which  I  was  chairman.  Senator  George,  of  Mississippi,  had 
long  been  a  leading  member  of  said  committee,  taking  great  interest 
in  aU  measures  coming  before  it,  including  the  one  m  question.  I 
did  not  understand  that  he  was  committed  to  the  ratification  of  the 
amendment  as  a  part  of  the  Constitution,  but  he  was,  with  the  rest  of 
the  committee,  of  the  opinion  that  it  should  be  submitted  to  the  leg- 
islatures of  the  States  for  action  for  the  reasons  set  forth  in  the 
report,  an  extract  of  which  is  herewith  incorporated. 

You  will  observe  that  the  report,  which  is  dated  August  13,  1890, 
sets  forth  the  views  of  those  who  favored  the  ratification  of  the  reso- 
lution, closing  the  brief  review  of  arguments  in  support  of  their  views 
with  these  words  at  the  end  of  the  Fourth  page:  **Such  is  the  line  of 
ar^ment,  briefly  stated,  of  those  who  believe  that  this  joint  reso- 
lution should  be  made  a  part  of  the  Constitution. "  It  then  proceeds 
to  state  the  reasons  for  the  ''unanimous"  recommendation  that  the 
resolution  be  favorably  reported  and  submitted  by  Congreess  to  the 
action  of  the  States  through  their  legislatures: 

' '  Your  committee,  whether  unanimous  or  otherwise,  in  the  holding  to 
this  view,  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  resolution  should  be  favorably  re- 

{)orted  and  should  be  submitted  by  Congress  to  the  action  of  the  States 
or  another  reason ;  it  being  a  fact  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
American  people  are  anxious  that  the  National  Constitution  be  amended 
in  accordance  with  the  resolution,  we  believe  that  thev  have  a  right 
to  be  heard  in  the  forum  of  the  State  legislatures,  where  alone  the 
question  can  be  decided  whether  the  National  Constitution  shall  be 
amended.  That  Constitution  points  out  definitely  the  manner  in 
which  a  change  in  its  provisions  may  be  effected.  The  Constitution 
of  the  country  must  be  amended  from  time  to  time  to  correspond 
with  the  evolution  of  the  Nation  itself,  for  it  is  impossible  to  fetter 
the  growth  of  the  Nation  in  any  direction.  It  will  grow,  peacefully 
or  otherwise.  The  Constitution  must  yield  iiere  and  tnere,  corre- 
sponding to  the  necessities  of  the  times  and  of  the  people,  and  the  neces- 
sary changes  be  peacefully  made,  in  accordance  with  the  methods  of 
amendment  pointed  out  in  the  Constitution  itselfj'or  revolution  and 
bloodshed  will  perform  their  work.  The  Constitution  and  the  spirit 
of  the  age  must  be  one.  Whenever  any  considerable  and  respectable 
12 
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portion  of  the  American  people  (and  no  considerable  number  can  fail 
to  be  respectable)  desire  changes  in  the  fundamental  law,  and  ask 
respectful  consideration  of  their  propositions  by  the  Nation  at  larce, 
we  nold  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  (congress  to  give  them  a  status  in  the 
court  provided  by  the  Constitution  for  its  own  amendment. 

*'They  have  a  right  that  their  contention  be  placed  in  proper  form 
before  tne  local  legislatipres  and  the  people  before  they  have  demon- 
strated that  they  are  able  to  secure  its  ratification  by  three-fourths  of 
the  States.  That  ratification,  if  it  Comes  at  all,  will  come  as  a  result 
of  agitation  and  discussion  of  the  very  proposition  which  they  ask  to 
have  submitted.  The  true  question  for  Confess  to  consider  is  not 
whether  three-fourths  of  the  States  will  rati^,  after  discussion  and 
agitation,  but  whether  the  subject  concerns  the  public  welfare,  and 
wnether  those  who  desire  the  submission  of  the  resolution  be  of  suffi- 
cient number  to  relieve  the  proceeding  from  the  charge  of  triviality 
and  inconsequence.  Deciding  upon  grounds  like  these,  your  com-^ 
mittee  are  impressed  by  the  overwhelming  importance  of  the  subject 
to  the  Nation  and  to  the  world,  and  by  the  vast  nimiber,  not  to  say 
the  majority,  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  forces  of  the  coimtry,  which 
demand  the  submission  of  this  joint  resolution  to  the  consideration 
of  the  States.  We  therefore  report  it  favorably  and  recommend  its 
passage." 

There  was  a  majority  report  in  favor  of  the  resolution,  Senate 
Report  15631,  first  session  Forty-ninth  Congress,  and  a  unanimous 
report  in  favor  of  submission  to  the  legislatures  of  the  States  for  action 
upon  the  question  of  ratification,  Senate  Report  1727,  first  session 
Fiftieth  Congress,  but  in  the  latter  there  is  an  ambiguity  which  is 
entirely  removed  in  the  report  of  the  committee  in  the  Fifty-first 
Coj^ess,  which  is  cited  above. 

Tne  committee  was  unanimous  in  recommending  the  submission 
of  the  joint  resolution  to  the  legislatures  of  the  States  for  action  upon 
the  question  of  ratification  as  a  part  of  the  Constitution. 

The  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  in  the  Fiftieth  Couctcss 
consisted  of  Blair  (chairman),  Bowen,  Palmer.  Wilson,  George,  Call, 
Pugh,  Payne,  Sawyer  (excused),  and  Riadleberger,  appointed 
February  16,  1888. 

Fifty-first  Congress,  first  session:  Blair,  Wilson  of  Iowa,  Stanford, 
Stewart,  Washburn,  George,  Pugh,  Payne,  and  Barbour. 

You  inquired  specially  lor  the  position  oi  Senator  George,  of  Missis- 
sippi, ana  I  have  substantially  answered  above.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  committee  (Education  and  Labor)  for  about  10  years,  and  we 
were  closely  associated  as  friends  and  in  the  work  of  the  committee. 
He  favored  the  submission  of  the  resolution  to  the  legislatures  of  the 
States,  as,  in  f act^  did  the  whole  committee  in  the  last  report  ever 
made  on  the  subject.  It  was  at  no  time  debated  in  the  Senate. 
I  moved  for  its  consideration  the  day  before  the  close  of  a  session, 
but  the  pressure  of  business  and  the  fact  that  extended  debate  was 
imavoidable  defeated  the  effort.  The  members  of  the  committee  did 
not  consider  that  by  reconmiending  submission  to  the  legislatures 
they  were  pledging  themselves  to  favor  ratification  by  the  legislatures 
of  the  States.  I  think  both  Senators  George  and  Pugh  had  no 
superiors  as  lawyers  or  statesmen  in  the  Senate  at  that  time. 
Truly,  yours, 

Henbt  W.  Blaib. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMANDER  IN  CHIEF  OF  THE 
ATLANTIC  FLEET. 


LETTER 


FROM 


THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  NAVY, 

TBANSMITTINQ, 

IN  BESPON$£  TO  A  SENATE  BESOLXTTION  OF  JANUABY  8,  1916, 
THE  ANNUAL  BEPOBT  OF  THE  COMMANBEB  IN  CHIEF  OF  THE 
ATLANTIC  FLEET  COVEBING  THE  YEAB  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1016, 
TOGETHEB  WITH  A  SXTPPLEMENTABY  BEPOBT  ON  FLEET  OPEB- 
ATIONS  TO  OCTOBEB  15,  1915. 


Januabt  14,  1916. — Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs  and  ordered 

printed  in  confidence  for  the  use  of  the  Senate. 
Jaivuabt  19,  1916. — Injunction  of  secrecy  removed. 


The  Secretary  op  the  Navy, 
Washington^  January  11^  1916, 
My  Dear  Mr.  Vice  President:  I  am  sending  you  herewith  the 
annual  report  of  the  commander  in  chief  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet,  dated 
August  15,  1915,  in  response  to  Senate  resolution  No.  60,  directing 
this  action. 

The  annual  report  of  the  commander  in  chief  covers  the  year  end- 
ing June  30  last,  and  since  its  receipt  a  supplementary  rejjort  on  fleet 
operations  to  October  15,  1915,  has  been  received  and  is  also  for- 
warded herewith. 

You  will  observe  in  several  instances  the  insertion  of  stars  to 
denote  omissions.  I  have  omitted  several  references  of  a  strictly 
military  nature. 

Very  truly,  yours, 

JosEPHus  Daniels. 
Hon.  Thomas  R.  Marshall, 

Vice  President  of  the  United  States, 

Washington^  D.  0. 
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6  THE  ATLANTIO  FLEST  IN  1915. 

COKHAITOEB  nr  CHIEFS  ANNTTAL  BEPOBT,  FISCAL  TEAE  1916. 

Part     L  Operattons  of  the  Vleet. 
Part   H.  Condition  of  the  Vleet. 
Part  m.  Bequirements  of  the  Vleet. 

United  States  Atlantic  Fleet, 
U.  S.  S.  "  Wyoming,"  Flagship, 

Newport^  R.  /.,  August  16^  1915. 
From:  Commander  in  chief. 
To:  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
Subject:  Annual  report  for  period  September  17,  1914,  to  June  80, 

1915. 
Reference :  (a^  Naval  Instructions,  article  916  (4), 
Addenda:  (a)  Fleet  gunnery  officer's  report. 
(h)  Fleet  engineer  officer's  report, 
(c)  Fleet  radio  officer's  report. 
Addenda:  (d)  Fleet  signal  officer's  report, 
e)  Fleet  tactical  officer's  report 
)  Fleet  athletic  officer's  report. 
Fleet  aiaval  constructors  report 
Fleet  medical  officer's  report. 
Fleet  pavmaster's  report 
Data  called  for  by  Naval  Instructions,  916  (4). 

1.  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  a  report  covering  the 
period  September  17,  1914,  to  June  80.  1915.  In  order  to  limit 
the  report  to  moderate  length  it  has  been  round  necessary  to  omit  dis- 
cussions of  the  many  satisfactory  features  of  the  fleet  and  to  invite 
attention  more  particularly  to  its  operations,  condition,  and  require- 
ments. 

PABT  I.   OPEBATIONS  OF  THE  FLEET. 
ORGANIZATION. 

2.  With  the  approval  of  the  Navy  Department,  several  chan^ 
have  been  made  in  the  organization  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet  to  ef^ct 
a  better  coordination  of  the  work  of  the  administrative  units.  At 
present  the  fleet  is  organized  as  follows: 

"Wyoming  (flagship  of  commander  in  chief). 

Battleship  squadrons  (Vice  Admiral  H.  T.  Mayo). 

Cruiser  squadron  (Rear  Admiral  W.  B.  Caperton). 

Destroyer  sauadron  (Capt.  W.  S.  Sims). 

Submarine  flotilla  (Capt  A.  W.  Grant). 

Mining  and  mine-sweeping  division  (Commander  R.  R.  Belknap). 

Auxiliary  division   (Commander  U.  T.  Holmes). 

This  organization  of  the  fleet  into  six  administrative  units  re- 
lieves the  commander  in  chief  from  the  burden  of  many  details  and 
enables  him  to  devote  more  time  to  the  larger  subjects  of  strategy, 
tactics,  and  operations  of  the  fleet. 

The  battleship  sauadrons  consist  of  two  active  squadrons,  at  pres- 
ent operating  togetner  under  the  command  of  the  vice  admiral.  By 
keeping  all  ships  of  a  type  under  one  organization  there  results  a 
more  imiform  training,  a  keener  competitive  spirit,  better  adminis- 
tration; in  short,  a  more  systematic  development 
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The  cruiser  squadron  comprises  all  the  cruisers  and  gunboats  in 
the  fleet  not  attached  to  other  organizations.  As  this  squadron  ex- 
pands it  will  be  necessary  to  separate  it  into  two  or  more  squadrons. 
At  present  one  squadron  commander  can  efficiently  direct  the  work 
of  tne  vessels  in  this  organization. 

The  destroyers  of  the  fleet  are  organized  into  divisions  of  five 
destroyers  each,  and  the  divisions  are  formed  into  flotillas  of  four 
divisions  each.  The  flotillas  are  organized  under  one  administrative 
command  as  a  squadron  in  accordance  with  the  ^neral  principles 
of  organization  of  other  units  of  the  fleet.  Additional  flotillas  will 
be  organized  as  new  destroyers  are  conmiissioned  until  the  destroyer 
squadron  is  composed  of  lour  flotillas,  which  will  complete  a  unit 
oi  a  well  rounded  out  fleet  as  required  by  the  program  of  the  gen- 
eral board,  which  calls  for  four  active  destroyers  with  each  battle- 
ship. The  number  of  destroyers  that  can  be  effectively  administered 
as  a  flotilla,  with  1  tender,  is  limited  to  about  16  to  20.  When  the 
MelviUey  being  completed,  is  commissioned  and  added  to  the  fleet 
she  will  be  available  as  a  tender  for  a  third  flotilla  now  in  process 
of  formation. 

The  submarine  flotilla  consists  of  four  divisions  of  submarines, 
one  of  which  is  permanently  stationed  at  Colon.  As  this  organiza- 
tion grows  with  the  addition  of  several  divisions  of  new  submarines 
it  wifl  be  necessary,  as  in  the  case  of  the  destroyer  flotilla,  to  organ- 
ize the  whole  force  into  a  squadron  or  two  or  more  flotillas. 

The  mining  and  mine-sweeping  division  consists  of  two  mine  layers 
and  four  seagoing  tugs.  Vessels  assigned  to  the  fleet  and  especially 
fitted  and  intended  primarily  either  for  mining  or  sweeping  will  be 
placed  in  this  division.  Mining  has  become  an  important  branch  of 
naval  warfare,  and  every  effort  should  be  made  to  further  develop 
this  division. 

The  auxiliary  division  comprises  all  fuel  ships,  supply  ships,  re- 

Sair  ships,   ammunition  ships,  hospital  ships,  etc.,  not  attached 
irectly  to  any  other  unit  of  the  fleet. 

BATTLESHIP  SQUADRONS. 

3.  Upon  the  completion  of  the  fall  target  practice  the  vessels  of 
the  fleet  were  sent  to  the  navy  yards  to  prepare  for  the  cruise  to  San 
Francisco  in  March.  This  cioiise  was  subsequently  abandoned. 
The  battleships  and  destroyers  sailed  for  Cuba  on  January  17  and 
carried  out  two  important  strategical  problems  en  route.  In  the 
first  problem  a  superior  battleship  force  leaving  New  York  attempted 
to  pjrevent  the  joining  of  inferior  forces  leaving  Boston  and  Norfolk. 
Owing  to  the  lack  oi  any  cruisers  or  scouting  vessels  attached  to  the 
fleet,  it  was  necessary  to  assign  a  number  of  destroyers  to  each  force 
to  act  as  scouts.  In  the  moderate  seas  encountered  the  destroyers 
proved  ineffective  for  scouting  work.  Due  to  its  inability  to  obtain 
information  of  the  movements  of  the  opposing  forces,  the  superior 
force  failed  in  its  mission,  and  the  inferior  forces  joined  without 
difficulty. 

The  combined  forces  then  assembled  off  the  Virginia  capes  and 
began  problem  No.  2.  In  this  problem  a  destroyer  force  off  Charles- 
ton was  assigned  the  task  of  intercepting  and  attacking  a  battleship 
force  proceeding  to  the  West  Indies.    The  destroyers  succeeded  in 
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locating  the  battleships  and  delivered  an  attack  before  reaching  the 
West  Indies. 

Both  of  the  problems  played  en  route  to  Cuba  developed  a  number 
of  points  of  professional  value,  which  were  brought  out  by  confer- 
ences of  the  officers  of  the  fleet  and  reported  to  the  department  in 
detail. 

4.  While  in  Cuba,  in  addition  to  the  usual  drills  and  target  prac- 
tices carried  out  by  individual  ships,  the  battleship  squadrons  and 
the  destrover  squad.ron  engaged  in  a  number  of  combined  maneuvers. 
Many  of  these  maneuvers  were  carried  out  at  night  and  were  designed 
for  the  primary  purpose  of  developing  the  offensive  power  of  de- 
stroyers under  various  conditions  and  the  proper  methods  of  defense 
of  battleships  against  destroyer  attacks.  The  maneuvers  proved  in- 
structive and  resulted  in  valuable  experience  to  the  personnel.  Sepa- 
rate reports  of  the  maneuvers  have  been  forwarded  to  the  department. 

The  battleships  completed  all  the  torpedo  practices  and  torpedo 
defense  called  for  by  the  winter  schedule  of  target  practice. 

Advantage  was  taken  of  the  excellent  rifle  ranges  at  Guantanamo  to 
aflPord  the  personnel  of  the  whole  fleet  ample  practice  at  small-arm 
firing. 

Baseball,  boat  races,  swimming,  and  all  forms  of  athletic  contests 
were  carried  out  in  accordance  with  program. 

The  facilities  aflPorded  in  the  vicinity  of  our  winter  base  at  Guan- 
tanamo for  drilling,  training,  and  exercise  is  a  great  asset  in  the  main- 
tenance of  efficiency  of  the  fleet. 

5.  Tactics  of  the  battle  line. — A  considerable  part  of  the  winter 
maneuvers  was  given  up  to  developing  tactics  of  the  battle  line,  with 
satisfactory  results.  Eighteen  battleships  was  the  greatest  number 
that  could  be  gotten  together  in  one  formation  at  any  time  for  these 
exercises.  These  maneuvers  were  accomplished  without  difficulty, 
with  a  minimum  of  signals  and  with  little  decrease  in  the  accu- 
racy of  gimfire,  and  the  enemy  at  all  times  kept  under  the  full  fire 
of  the  battle  line.  The  principles  involved  in  these  tactics  of  the 
battle  line  have  been  demonstrated  to  be  sound  and  of  easy  applica- 
tion. 

6.  Spring  gwn  and  torpedo  pmctices. — ^Upon  completion  of  the 
winter  maneuvers  the  fleet  assembled  off  the  Virginia  capes  in  April 
and  engaged  in  the  various  forms  of  gun  practice  and  torpedo 
practice. 

7.  Review  in  New  York^  May  8-18. — ^Immediately  on  the  comple- 
tion of  target  practices  the  fleet  was  assembled  in  New  York  for  a 
review  by  the  President.  The  fleet  was  cordially  welcomed  and 
entertained  by  the  city  of  New  York  and  great  interest  manifested 
in  the  different  types  of  ships.  The  fleet  was  reviewed  at  anchor 
May  17  by  the  President  and  again  on  May  18,  as  the  fleet  steamed 
out  to  sea. 

8.  Department's  strategical  problem  No.  i,  May  18^Z5. — On  leav- 
ing New  York  May  18  the  fleet  proceeded  to  sea  to  czvry  out 
strategical  problem  No.  1,  as  directed  by  the  department.  t>uring 
this  problem  all  vessels  of  the  fleet  were  operating  night  and  day 
until  its  completion  on  May  25.  This  problem  proved  the  most  in- 
structive to  officers  and  men  of  any  in  which  the  fleet  has  been  en- 
gaged.   In  the  operations  of  this  problem  many  satisfactory  fea- 
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10  THE  ATLANTIC  FLEET  IN  1915. 

are  relieved  frequently,  but  their  absence  from  the  fleet  sets  them 
back  in  their  development. 

SUBMABINE  FLOTHJiA. 

12.  While  the  battleships  and  destroyers  were  operating  in  Cuban 
w^aters,  the  submarines,  mine  layers,  aircraft,  and  reserve  destroyers 
engaged  in  a  series  of  combined  exercises  oflP  Pensacola. 

m  ^  *  0  9  *  ^ 

The  submarines  left  Pensacola  in  time  to  arrive  in  the  North 
River  for  the  naval  review  on  May  8,  after  which  they  proceeded  to 
sea  with  the  fleet  on  May  18  to.  engage  in  department's  strategical 
problem  No.  1.  Their  auties  required  them  to  operate  some  dis- 
tance at  sea  imtil  they  were  directed  to  seek  shelter  on  account  of 
storm  warnings,  after  which  they  operated  along  the  New  England 
coast,  successiully  utilizing  the  Cape  Cod  Canal  to  expedite  their 
movements. 

ANNUAL  PROGRAM. 

13.  The  present  plan  of  operations  of  the  fleet,  which  has  been  in 
effect  for  several  years  past,  to  have  our  winter  drills  and  maneuvers 
in  the  vicinity  of  Guantanamo  and  southern  ports  during  the  winter, 
and  to  have  drills  and  exercises  based  on  Narra^ansett  Bay  in  the 
summer,  has  proved  very  satisfactory  for  the  trainmg  of  the  fleet.  As 
the  fleet  becomes  further  developed  in  the  building  up  of  its  units, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  have  more  combined  exercises  of  the  different 
squadrons  by  playing  war  games  and  strategical  and  tactical 
problems. 

PABTII.  OONDinON  OF  THE  FLEET. 

PERSONNEL. 

1.  Shortage  of  oificera, — ^The  most  vital  weakness  in  the  Atlantic 
Fleet  is  the  shortage  of  officers.  It  takes  approximately  10  years  to 
educate  and  train  an  officer,  and  no  amount  of  legislation  can  pro- 
vide officers  when  trouble  is  imminent.  Expansion  of  the  Navy  is 
limited  by  the  number  of  officers  available.  The  fleet  is  handicapped 
not  alone  by  the  shortage  of  officers,  but  by  the  inexperience  of  the 
large  number  of  young  officers  that  have  been  added  to  the  Navy  in 
the  last  few  years.  This  condition,  coupled  with  the  shortage  of 
officers,  has  resulted  in  officers  being  ordered  to  duties  beyond  their 
capacities  and  for  which  their  experience  and  judgment  do  not  fit 
them. 

In  January,  1915, 1  reported  that  every  battleship  of  the  Atlantic 
Fleet  should  have  the  number  of  officers  increased  approximately  40 
per  cent  to  enable  the  vessels  to  attain  their  greatest  efficiency.  This 
shortage  of  officers  still  continues  and  exists  in  the  other  divisions* 
of  the  fleet,  though  more  pronounced  in  the  battleship  squadrons. 
Owing  to  short  enlistments  our  men  require  continuous  training  and 
any  shortage  of  officers  is  certain  to  result  in  a  lessening  of  efficiency. 

I  respectfully  invite  the  attention  of  the  department  to  a  com- 
parison between  the  number  of  officers  in  our  battleships  and  the 
number  in  the  two  leading  navies  of  the  world.  I  have  selected  for 
this  comparison  the  DeHanjoare^  of  our  Navy«  the  BeUerophon^  of  the 
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British  Navy,  and  the  Helgoland^  of  the  Germany  Navy.  Tl 
ware  was  selected  by  the  General  Board  as  the  standard  \ 
comparing  our  material  strength  with  that  of  other  navies 
have  taken  the  same  vessel  in  making  a  comparison  of  p< 
strengths.  The  Delaware^  BeUerophon^  and  Helgoland  are  al 
ships  of  approximately  the  same  speed  and  displacement. 

Comparison  of  complements  of  officers. 


Rank  of  officers. 


Bel 
ropb 


Captain 

Commanders 

Lieutenant  commanders 

Lieutenants 

Lieutenants  (Junior  grade) 

Ensigns  and  midshipmen 

Marine  officers. 

Surgeons 

Paymasters 

Chaplains 

Boatswains  (estimated) 

Gunners  (estimated) 

Carpenters  (estimated) 

Machinists  (estimated) 

Clerks  (estimated) 

Total  number  of  officers. 


I  Officers  on  board  June  1, 1915. 

A  personnel  board  appointed  on  the  Delaware  in  1914  stal 
the  complement  of  officers  necessarjr  was  54.  A  similar  boar 
ing  independently  on  the  sister  ship,  North  Dakota^  report 
their  complement  should  be  53. 

The  foregoing  data  were  taken  from  official  publications 
are  in  no  sense  war  complements,  but  those  that  obtained  ] 
lieutenant  there  are  in  the  Delaware^  9;  Bellerophan^  19^  Eei 
is  not  known,  but  as  the  Germans  have  proportionately  mo 
rant  officers  than  any  other  navy,  the  number  assumed  is  tl 
as  the  number  in  the  BeUerophon, 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  line  officers  of  or  above  the  grade  o: 
lieutenant  there  are  in  the  Delaware^  9;  Bellerophon^  19;  Hei 
29.  In  other  words,  in  officers  of  experience  the  Delaware  Y 
half  as  many  as  th'e  Bellerophon  and  one-third  as  many  as  t 
goland.  In  the  total  number  of  officers  the  complements 
the  Bellerophon  and  the  Helgoland  exceed  that  of  the  Dela'i 
more  than  60  per  cent. 

The  shortage  of  officers  is  not  confined  to  battleships,  bu 
in  all  types  of  ships.  For  instance,  assigned  to  the  importa 
of  guarding  the  approaches  to  the  Panama  Canal  there  is  a  • 
of  five  submarines,  in  each  of  which  there  is  but  one  officer, 
four  of  these  five  submarines  the  officer  is  of  the  rank  of  ens 
recently  graduated  from  Annapolis. 

In  the  recently  completed  battle  efficiency  inspection  of  th( 
division  of  battleships,  the  division  commander  makes  the  fc 
comments : 

At  general  quarters  in  the  U.  S.  S.  Vtah,  a  chief  petty  officer  is  in  < 
one  turret  and  an  ensign  graduated  In  1914  Is  in  charge  of  another.  1 
no  officers  for  handling  rooms  and  no  officers  available  for  the  after  ran 
The  torpedo  room  Is  in  charge  of  a  chief  petty  officer  and  the  torepc 
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stationed  in  the  conning  tower,  is  of  the  class  of  1914.  In  the  plotting  room  a 
pay  clerk  and  a  yoeman  are  performing  work  which  requires  commissioned 
officers  of  the  line. 

The  following  shortages  exist :  Florida,  29  officers ;  Utah,  28  officers ;  Michigan, 
21  officers;  South  Carolina,  16  officers. 

Reports  and  comments  similar  to  the  foregoing  come  with  great 
frequency  before  the  commander  in  chief  and  could  be  quoted  in 
great  number.  The  shortage  of  officers  necessitates  a  great  deal  of 
transferring  of  officers  to  other  duties,  both  within  the  ship  and  to 
other  stations,  with  a  consequent  loss  in  the  efficiency  of  the  ship. 
The  commanding  officer  of  one  of  the  battleships  in  a  recent  official 
report  states: 

In  the  18  months  that  I  have  commanded  this  ship  she  has  had  3  executive 
officers,  2  senior  engineer  officers  and  3  assistants,  2  navigators  and  2  acting, 
4  first  lieutenants,  7  gunnery  officers  (not  counting  2  ordered  who  never  re- 
ported), and  12  turret  officers,  or  an  average  of  a  new  turret  officer  In  each 
turret  every  six  months. 

I  desire  to  reiterate  that  the  shortage  of  officers  is  the  gre>atest 
weakness  in  the  Atlantic  Fleet  and  a  matter  meriting  the  serious 
consideration  of  the  department. 

2.  Shortage  of  enlisted  men, — Second  in  importance  to  the  short- 
age of  officers  is  the  shortage  of  men.  The  shortage  of  men  is  put  as 
01  secondary  importance  to  that  of  officers,  since  there  will  always 
be  a  reserve  of  trained  men^  and  untrained  men  can  be  made  effi- 
cient in  much  less  time  than  is  required  for  developing  officei*s.  The 
shortage  of  men  in  the  Atlantic  Fleet,  coupled  with  the  shortage  of 
officers,  has  prevented  the  fleet  from  attaining  the  degree  of  efficiency 
that  is  to  be  expected.  Too  much  emphasis  can  not  be  placed  on 
what  I  believe  to  be  the  most  serious  weakness  in  the  fleet  to-da^' — 
lack  of  trained  officers  and  shortage  of  enlisted  men.  To  equalize 
the  shortages  in  the  different  vessels  there  results  a  constant  ex- 
change of  officers  and  men,  tending  to  promote  instability  and  to 
weaken  the  efficiency  of  the  various  units  of  the  fleet.  With  few 
exceptions  every  vessel  in  the  Atlantic  Fleet  is  short  of  the  comple- 
ment of  officers  and  men  necessary  for  battle.  The  shortage  of  en- 
listed men  in  the  battleships  alone,  as  I  reported  in  January,  1915, 
exceeds  5,000  men. 

This  shortage  of  men  has  been  revealed  in  eveiry  operation  of  the 
fleet  and  has  oeen  reported  on  in  inspections  throughout  the  year. 
Conditions  have  not  improved,  and  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  the 
shortage  of  men  was  greater  than  at  any  other  time  of  the  year.  In 
one  division  of  four  battleships  the  division  commander,  in  his  June 
inspections,  reported  a  shortage  of  1,350  men,  or  an  average  shortage 
of  more  than  300  men  in  each  ship. 

The  shortage  of  enlisted  men,  like  that  of  officers,  exists  in  all  types 
of  ships  in  the  fleet.  A  captain  of  one  of  the  mine-laying  cruisers 
reports  "the  existing  shortage  in  the  vessel's  complement  now 
amounts  to  25  per  cent  of  the  whole  and  30  per  cent  in  the  seaman 
branch,  resulting  in  a  serious  handicap  to  the  ship's  work." 

During  the  year  the  department  reduced  the  allowed  complement 
of  destroyers  approximately  25  per  cent,  and  these  important  vessels 
are  now  operating  with  reduced  complements. 

It  is  evident  that  undermanned  and  underofficered  ships  can  not 
be  k^pt  in  a  state  of  preparedness  and  efficiency  to  meet  on  equal 
terms  similar  types  in  other  navies. 
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MATERIAL. 

8.  Battleship  squadrons. — In  general  the  material  condition  of  the 
battleship  squadrons  is  very  good,  both  in  hull  and  in  machinery. 
The  greatest  material  weamess  of  the  battleships  has  been  that  of 
the  Rafting  of  the  Connecticut  class  of  vessels.  Experience  has 
shown  that,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  Kansas^  the  six  battle- 
ships of  the  Connecticut  class  are  imreliable  at  fleet  speeds  between 
12  and  15  knots.  The  experiments  to  be  conducted  with  the  Minne- 
sota may  prove  of  value  in  permitting  steps  to  be  taken  to  overcome 
the  excessive  vibration  at  the  speeds  mentioned  that  has  caused  the 
breaking  of  so  manv  shafts  in  this  class  of  battleships. 

4.  Cruiser  squaaron. — The  machinery  conditions  of  the  cruiser 
squadron  can  not  be  said  to  be  satisfactory.  Owing  to  the  smaJl 
number  of  vessels  in  the  cruiser  squadron  and  the  number  of  stations 
to  which  they  have  been  assigned,  it  has  been  impracticable  to  have 
these  ships  regularly  overhauled  or  to  have  them  conduct  target 
practices  and  exercises  with  the  fleet.  During  the  past  year  only 
two  of  the  small  vessels  of  this  squadron  completed  their  target 
practice.  An  increase  in  the  number  of  ships  will  improve  condi- 
tions and  permit  a  more  efficient  development  of  this  squadron. 

5.  Destroyer  squadron. — The  destroyer  squadron  is  in  good  mate- 
rial condition,  both  as  regards  hull  and  machinery,  with  tlie  excep- 
tion of  the  following-named  destroyers: 

Warrington.  Machinery  defective  in  design. 

Henley.  Machinery  detective  in  design,  with  some  defective  ma- 
terial. 

Aylwin.  Excessive  vibration  at  speeds  above  15  knots,  and  defec- 
tive alignment  of  shafting. 

Downes  (not  finally  accepted  bv  the  Government).  Excessive  fuel 
consumption  compared  to  other  destroyers. 

Mayrant  and  Duncan.  Out  of  commission,  dye  to  defective  ma- 
chinerv  design. 

With  the  foregoing  exceptions,  the  other  vessels  in  the  destroyer 
squadron  have  been  maintained  in  good  condition,  largely  through 
the  assistance  rendered  by  tenders  and  repair  ships. 

6.  Submarine  fotilla. — The  condition  of  the  suomarine  flotilla  has 
been  very  unsatisfactory,  particularly  the  condition  of  the  machinery 
of  these  vessels.  So  mucn  time  has  been  required  to  keep  the  ma- 
chinery in  condition  that  little  time  has  been  available  for  training 
officers  and  crews  to  operate  their  ships.  The  submarine  flotilla, 
even  more  than  the  other  types  of  vessels  in  the  fleet,  has  been  ham- 
pered by  lack  of  officers  of  experience.  While  there  are  12  sub- 
marines in  full  commission  assi^ed  to  operate  with  the  fleet,  only 
6  of  these  vessels  were  in  condition  to  proceed  to  Pensacola  for  the 
winter's  work.  All  12  were  assembled  in  May  in  New  York,  but 
only  10  were  available  for  the  war  problem  May  18-25.  Of  these 
10  a  number  were  soon  incapacitated  by  machinery  troubles,  and  at 
times  not  more  than  5  submarines  were  ready  for  duty.  Due  to 
imtrained  crews,  some  of  the  5  were  not  ready  to  undertake  sub- 
merged work.  In  the  coming  year  an  effort  will  be  made  to  over- 
come the  difficulties  previously  encountered,  and  the  schedule  of 
employment  will  assign  the  greater  part  of  the  year  to  individual 
work.    The  flotilla  has  the  double  task  of  making  the  various  units 
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effective  and  at  the  same  time  developing  and  training  crews  for  the 
new  submarines  nearing  completion. 

6a.  Steaming  trials, — ^I  renew  my  recommendation  previously 
made  that  in  competitive  steaming  trials  ships  be  not  permitted  to 
run  above  their  designed  speeds.  In  the  effort  to  attain  a  slight 
increase  in  speed  there  is  danger  that  the  machinery  will  be  worked 
beyond  its  designed  capacity,  and  damage  will  result.  In  time  of 
war^  when  the  situation  demands  it,  all  possible  speed  should  be 
attained,  but  in  competitive  steaming  trials  the  designed  standard 
should  not  be  exceeded. 

7.  Oamrrmnications, — I  am  pleased  to  report  considerable  progress 
in  the  important  element  of  communications,  particularly  m  radio 
signaling.  In  playing  the  department's  strategical  problem  No.  1 
the  radio  service  was  mobilized,  and  all  messages  were  sent  in  code. 
Several  hundred  messages  were  handled  among  ships  of  the  fleet  and 
between  ships  and  shore  stations  with  remarkably  few  errors. 
******* 

Visual  signaling  has  been  held  back  in  its  development  by  lack  of 
officers  to  assign  to  signal  duty.  The  standard  of  signalmen  has 
been  raised  by  the  department's  policy  of  sending  from  the  training 
stations  men  who  have  been  specially  picked  and  trained  for  sig- 
naling. 


PABT  m.  BEQUniEMENTS  OF  THE  FLEET. 

1.  Complements  of  skips. — I  believe  that  all  ships  in  full  commis- 
sion attached  to  the  active  fleet  should  be  kept  fully  manned  for 
battle,  ready  for  any  duty  to  which  they  mav  be  called.  In  no  other 
way  can  the  units  of  the  fleet  be  kept  in  a  tnoroughly  efficient  state. 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that  such  ships  as  are  maintained  in  the  active 
fleet  should  be  kept  in  efficient  battle  condition  at  all  times.  A  re- 
duction of  complements  in  order  to  permit  additional  vessels  to  be 
commissioned  I  consider  unwise  from  every  point  of  view.  Vessels 
in  commission  should  either  be  on  a  reserve  basis  or  on  a  full  battle 
complement.  There  is  no  efficient  compromise  between  these  two 
standards. 

There  are  at  present  attached  to  the  fleet  11  destroyers  with  one- 
half  complements,  a  makeshift  brought  about  by  the  shortage  of  per- 
sonnel. As  a  result  of  this  shortage  the  training  of  these  destroyers 
is  not  complete,  and  the  limiting  conditions  brought  about  by  the  re- 
stricted activities  of  one-half  complements  lead  to  false  conclusions 
and  requirements. 

I  therefore  recommend  that  all  active  ships  assigned  to  the  Atlan- 
tic Fleet  be  kept  fully  manned  at  all  times,  and  that  additional  officers 
and  men,  when  they  become  available,  be  assigned  to  fill  the  short- 
ages now  existing  in  the  fleet. 

2.  Com,position  of  the  fleet. — The  operations  and  maneuvers  carried 
out  during  the  year  have  emphasized  the  lack  in  the  fleet  of  certain 
important  types  of  vessels.  These  exercises  have  demonstrated  the 
wisdom  and  soundness  of  the  principles  governing  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  general  board  as  to  the  number  and  types  of  the  various 
vessels  required  to  constitute  a  well-rounded  fleet.  In  fleet  problem 
No.  1,  played  in  January  while  en  route  to  Guantanamo,  two  inferior 
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forces  were  enabled  to  evade  a  superior  dreadnaught  force  as  the 
latter  failed,  through  absence  of  cruisers,  to  locate  either  inferior 
force.  A  few  days  later,  in  problem  No.  2,  our  main  body  was  located 
and  tracked  by  aestroyers,  owing  to  our  lack  of  scouting  vessels  and 
cruisers.  Our  fleet  lacked  the  fast  cruisers  that  are  necessary  to  give 
information  of  the  position  of  the  enemy  as  well  as  to  deny  the 
enemy  information  of  our  position  and  to  screen  our  own  forces. 

In  department's  strategical  problem  No.  1,  played  May  18-25^  the 
lack  of  heavily  armored  last  vessels  and  light  cruisers  was  especially 
felt.  For  seven  days,  from  the  start  of  the  problem  until  it  ended, 
the  Blue  commander  in  chief  has  no  reliable  information  of  the  posi- 
tion or  movements  of  the  enemy,  while  the  enemy,  due  to  superior 
cruiser  force,  was  well  informed,  of  our  movements  and  dispositions 
at  all  times.  The  destroyers  demonstrated  their  ability  in  operations 
of  this  character.  It  is  believed  that  had  we  possessed  an  efficient 
force  of  fast  seagoing  submarines  in  this  problem  they  could  have 
been  utilized  to  great  advantage. 

3.  Destroyers  as  scouts, — ^The  winter's  work  made  it  evident  that 
destroyers  are  quite  unsuited  for  scouting  except  under  verv  favor- 
able circumstances.  Their  radio  communication  is  reliable  for  short 
distances  only.  Their  reliance  for  safety  is  based  entirely  on  their 
speed  and  in  moderately  rough  seas  their  speed  is  so  much  reduced 
as  to  render  them  a  prey  to  fast  enemy  cruiser^.  Aside  from  the  re- 
duction of  the  speed  there  is  a  loss  in  efficiency  of  destroyer  person- 
nel subjected  for  several  days  to  rough  weather.  Destroyers  in  no 
sense  can  be  relied  upon  to  take  up  tne  duties  of  fast  cruisers,  but 
their  value  to  the  fleet  in  other  ways  is  verv  great. 

4.  Mining  and  mine  sweeping. — ^With  the  approval  of  the  depart- 
ment there  has  been  organized  a  mining  and  mine-sweeping  division. 
At  the  present  time  there  are  no  vessels  in  the  Atlantic  Fleet  for 
mine  sweeping  of  a  type  that  has  proved  successful  abroad.  The 
four  tuffs  fitted  with  sweeping  gear  are  of  too  deep  draft  to  make 
them  efficient  mine  sweepers,  and  of  too  costly  a  type  to  utilize  in 
such  work.  Destroyers  can  be  used  in  emergency,  but  they  are  much 
too  costly  and  not  suitable  vessels  for  handling  heavjr  sweeps,  and 
the  light  sweeps  provided  for  them  are  not  effective  in  disloaging 
heavy  mines. 

Light-draft  trawlers  or  tugs  seem  to  be  the  most  effective  types  of 
sweeping  vessels  and  should  be  added  to  the  fleet  for  this  purpose. 

As  practically  the  entire  Atlantic  seaboard  is  capable  oi  being 
mined  it  would  oe  necessary  in  war  to  precede  the  movements  of  the 
fleet,  while  on  soimdings,  with  sweeping  vessels  and  it  is  important 
that  mine-sweeping  methods  and  equipment  be  developed  at  an  early 
date  and  that  avaflable  trawlers  be  organized  into  a  reserve  for  use 
in  war. 

5.  La/:k  of  air  craft, — To  assist  in  locating  the  enemy  during  the 
war  problem  May  18-25,  weather  conditions  were  such'  that  air  craft 
would  have  been  of  considerable  assistance.  I  consider  it  important 
that  this  branch  be  developed  and  as  soon  as  practicable  air  craft 
be  assigned  to  operate  with  the  fleet,  when  engaged  in  combined 
maneuvers,  to  assist  in  controlling  gun  fire,  locating  mine  fields  or 
submarines,  and  in  operations  of  a  special  nature. 

6.  Department's  strategical  problem  No,  1, — This  problem,  played 
May  18-25,  proved  of  value  to  all  concerned.    Separate  report  has 
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already  been  submitted  to  the  department  covering:  the  various  op- 
erations. The  principal  deficiencies  noted  in  our  neet  were  as  fol- 
lows: 

(a)  Shortage  of  personnel,  both  in  officers  and  men. 

(b)  Lack  01  fast  armored  ships  and  fast  light  cruisers,  both  for 
scouting  and  screening. 

(c)  Lack  of  air  craft. 

id)  Lack  of  mining  and  sweeping  units. 
le)  Lack  of  speed  in  our  present  cruisers. 

(/)  The  limitations  of  mobility  and  seagoing  qualities  of  most 
of  the  present  submarines. 

(g)  Lack  of  radio  direction  finder. 

7.  Mobilizing  ships  in  reserve. — As  soon  as  the  present  shortage 
of  officers  and  men  is  relieved,  the  ships  in  reserve  should  be  mobiliz^ 
annually  with  full  complements  with  the  active  fleet. 

As  a  number  of  the  ships  now  in  reserve  would  undoubtedly  be 
added  to  the  active  fleet  in  the  event  of  hostilities,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  weaknesses  of  the  reserve  ships  be  develoi!>ed  bv  permitting  as 
many  as  practicable  to  cruise  with  the  active  fleet  for  a  few  weeks 
annually. 

Experience  demonstrates  that  the  methods  of  training,  communi- 
cation, and  handling  the  fleet,  change  so  rapidly  that  it  is  necessary 
for  all  officers  and  men  to  maintain  touch  with  the  active  fleet,  and 
the  material  of  ships  in  reserve  is  best  tested  out  by  active  cruising. 

8.  Target  practice. — The  experience  of  the  present  war  has  shown 
the  necessity  for  developing  long-range  firing. 

♦  ♦♦♦«♦« 

I  desire  to  point  out  the  present  unsatisfactory  methods  of  deter- 
mining the  qualifications  of  pointers — that  is,  by  scores  at  elementary 
Sractice.  An  analysis  of  the  elementary  practice  of  the  Michigan^ 
Mnsas^  and  Louisiana  shows  that  the  fire-control  error  is  in  general 
approximately  twice  as  great  as  the  error  of  the  pointer.  Under 
present  methods  the  fire-control  error  may  counteract  the  pointers' 
error  and  a  badly  aimed  shot  make  a  hit.  As  but  three  turret  shots 
are  fired  by  a  pointer  for  qaulification,  it  is  evident  that  fire-control 
errors  may  counteract  bad  pointing  and  a  good  score  result,  while  in 
other  cases  the  score  of  a  good  pointer  may  be  ruined  by  fire-control 
errors.  The  score  alone  is  insufficient  for  grading  pointers.  While 
I  recognize,  from  other  considerations,  the  value  of  elementary  prac- 
tice, I  believe  that  for  grading  pointers  a  method  combining  check 
telescope  and  subcaliber  drills  with  a  physical  examination  for  vision 
and  nervous  temperament,  and  a  consideration  of  the  general  char- 
acter and  ability  of  the  man,  would  prove  superior  to  the  present  sys- 
tem. Further  data  will  be  collected  in  the  next  elementary  practice 
with  a  view  of  developing  a  fair  method  of  grading  pointers  and  of 
ascertaining  and  eliminating  all  avoidable  sources  of  error  in  gun- 
fire. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  hazy  weather  prevailing  on  the  southern 
drill  grounds  during  April  did  not  permit  the  completion  of  the 
different  forms  of  experimental  practice. 

♦  *♦♦*«  ^ 

Due  to  the  small  number  of  vessels  in  the  cruiser  squadron  and  the 
important  duties  performed  by  these  vessels,  most  of  the  vessels  in 
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that  squadron  did  not  ccnnplete  their  target  practioBS  during  the  year. 
This  lailure  is  regretted^  as  the  efficiency  of  a  ship  can  not  long  be 
maintained  without  testiiig  and  practicing  with  the  weapons  sup- 
plied. 

There  are  a  number  of  armed  vessels  in  the  submarine  flotilla  that 
should  be  required  to  hold  target  practice,  in  order  to  keep  these 
vessels  in  readiness  for  war. 

It  is  recommended  that,  if  practicable,  provision  be  made  for  di- 
vided fire  and  concentrated  fire  during  the  vear's  practice  in  order 
that  ships  will  be  trained  for  conditions  that  will  likely  exist  in 
battle. 

It  is  conclusively  shown  that  the  number  of  hits  at  target  practice 
does  not  depend  upon  the  gun  pointers  or  guns'  crews  alone,  but  it 
is  the  combination  of  gun  control,  fire  control  and  ship  control. 
The  present  method  of  awarding  prize  money  to  the  gun  pointers 
and  guns'  crews  alone  is  manifestly  incorrect.  I  have  the  honor  to 
renew  my  previous  recommendations  on  this  subject,  that  all  prize 
money  for  excellence  at  target  practice  be  awarded  to  the  ships 
making  the  highest  scores.        / 

I  consider  it  important  thai  the  department  investigate  the  pos- 
sibilities of  providing  grape  shot  or  a  similar  form  ox  ammunition 
for  use  of  turret  guns  in  repelling  destroyer  attacks. 

Attention  in  invited  to  the  recommendations  of  the  fleet  gunnery 
officer  in  regard  to  the  various  forms  of  target  practices,  which  rec- 
ommendations meet  with  my  apm*oval. 

9.  Entariglements  and  ?i€^«.— The  development  of  entanglements 
in  the  form  of  nets,  booms,  and  other  obstructions  as  a  protection 
against  submarine  and  destroyer  attack,  and  floating  mines,  should 
receive  active  consideration  by  the  bureaus  concerned.  Material  of 
this  kind  should  be  developed  and  issued  to  the  Mining  and  Mine 
Sweeping  Division  to  be  employed  in  fleet  exercises. 

10.  Anti  air-craft  guns. — There  are  no  anti  air-craft  guns  supplied 
the  vessels  of  the  fleet.  I  consider  it  important  that  a  limited  num- 
ber of  such  guns  be  supplied  as  early  as  practicable,  and  that  a 
special  form  of  target  practice  against  kites  and  captive  balloons 
be  en^ged  in  annually  to  develop  the  guns'  crews  and  the  weak- 
nesses in  the  material  supplied. 

11.  Need  of  division  corrmianders, — ^It  is  desirable  in  order  to 
I)ermit  a  more  rapid  development  of  the  mining  and  mine-sweeping 
division  and  the  auxiliary  division,  to  provide  commanders  for  fliese 
divisions. 

At  present  the  senior  captain  of  the  auxiliary  division  (in  the 
Vestat)  is  responsible  for  the  technical  work  in  connection  with  the 
repairs  and  maintenance  of  the  fleet  in  addition  to  his  duties  as  cap- 
tain of  the  ship  and  to  the  administrative  work  in  his  division.  A 
similar  condition  exists  in  the  mining  and  mine-sweeping  division. 

Division  commanders,  with  appropriate  assistants,  should  be  as- 
signed to  command  each  division  in  order  to  allow  for  a  proper  de- 
velopment of  these  important  units  of  the  fleet. 

12.  Additional  naval  constructors. — I  approve  the  recommendation 
of  the  fleet  naval  constructor  contained  in  the  appended  report, 
recommending  that  a  naval  constructor  be  assigned  to  each  of  the 
following  units  of  th?  Atlantic  Fleet:  Battleship  squadrons,  cruiser 
squadron,  destroyer  squadron,  submarine  flotilla. 
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OVERHAXni  FBBIODS. 

13.  Battleship  aqiuidrons, — Experience  in  the  fleet  has  demon- 
strated that  the  present  frequent  overhaul  periods  for  battleships  do 
not  give  the  most  efficient  results.  Ships  that  go  into  overhaul  after 
only  one  year  of  service  with  the  fleet  are  in  a  generally  satisfactory 
condition  and  could,  to  advantage,  be  continued  with  the  fleet  for  at 
least  an  entire  year  more. 

I  recommend  that  the  present  schedule  of  battleship  overhauls  pro- 
vide for  an  overhaul  of  each  ship  at  the  end  of  a  two-year  cruise 
instead  of  at  the  end  of  one  year  as  at  present.  Battleships  utilizing 
their  own  resources  as  well  as  those  of  repair  ships,  are  quite  able  to 
maintain  themselves  in  an  efficient  state  for  a  period  of  at  least  two 
years. 

The  battleship  squadrons  are  composed  of  21  vessels  in  active  com- 
mission. Four  of  these  are  normally  overhauling,  leaving  17  battle- 
ships to  operate  with  the  fleet.  Five  of  these  17  battleships  are  with- 
drawn owing  to  various  causes  affecting  material  and  personnel,  be- 
yond control  of  the  fleet,  leaving  only  12  battleships  operating  with 
the  fleet  at  the  present  time.  It  is  beheved  that  this  condition  will  be 
materially  improved  and  the  battleship  squadrons  be  kept  more  intact 
if  the  foregoing  recommendations  in  regard  to  overhauls  be  carried 
out. 

Attention  is  invited  to  the  fact  that  if  the  two-year  overhaul 
schedule  recommended  for  battleships  is  adopted,  and  the  overhauls 
started  in  Januarv  and  July,  a  fairly  continuous  flow  of  work  will 
be  provided  f o^  the  navy  yards,  as  the  destrover  squadron  and  the 
submarine  flotilla,  together  with  a  considerable  nimiber  of  tenders,^ 
will  be  coming  to  the  yards  at  about  the  time  when  the  work  on  the 
battleships  is  oeing  completed.  The  flow  of  navy-yard  work  can  be 
still  further  regulated  by  overhauling  vessels  of  the  mining  and 
sweeping  division  and  vessels  of  the  auxiliary  division  at  periods 
when  the  yard  work  is  slack. 

14.  Cruiser  squadron,. — Attention  is  invited  to  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  commander  of  the  cruiser  squadron,  making  provisions 
for  overhaul  of  ships  in  that  squadron  and  the  rotation  of  duties  in 
connection  therewith.  Some  of  these  vessels  are  already  in  a  far 
from  satisfactory  condition,  and  unless  some  regular  schedule  for 
them  can  be  provided  and  adhered  to,  these  ships  can  not  be  expected 
to  be  in  condition  when  called  upon. 

15.  Destroyer  squadron, — ^The  present  overhaul  schedule  for  the 
vessels  of  the  destroyer  squadron  is  satisfactory  for  the  present 
number  of  vessels  in  this  squadron.  The  entire  destroyer  squadron 
is  overhauled  during  the  months  of  May  and  June,  and  again  during 
November  and  December. 

16.  Submarine  flotilla. — The  present  overhaul  schedule  of  the  sub- 
marine flotilla  is  satisfactory  for  the  limited  number  of  vessels  in 
that  flotilla.  The  submarine  flotilla  is  overhauled  from  May  1-June 
15,  and  from  November  1-30. 

17.  Fleet  rendezvous. — Suitable  rendezvous  for  a  fleet  constitute 
an  important  f  actoi|*in  its  efficient  operation,  either  in  time  of  war  or 
in  time  of  peace.  Such  places  should  have  ample  facilities  for  berth- 
ing, fueling,  provisioning,  and  handling  the  personnel  of  the  fleet 
Three  principal  and  suitable  rendezvous  have  been  and  probably 
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always  will  be  utilized  by  the  Atlantic  Fleet,  namely,  Xarragansett 
Bay,  Hampton  Boads,  and  Guantanamo. 

As  the  fleet  is  growing  in  size  the  berthing  space  in  these  three 
harbors  for  heavy-draft  vessels  is  already  bemg  well  occupied.  In 
Narragansett  Bay  pU  desirable  berthing  space  for  destroyers  and 
submarines  in  the  vicinity  of  the  harbor  and  the  landings  is  already 
fully  occupied  and  additional  vessels  will  have  to  be  sent  some  dis- 
tance up  the  bay.  There  should  be  provided  at  Melville,  or  some 
suitable  point  in  the  bay,  a  number  of  piers  and  slips  similar  to  those 
at  the  torpedo  station,  where  vessels  of  this  character  can  berth  and 
rapidly  refuel,  reprovision,  and  maintain  then^iselves  in  a  better  state 
of  readiness.  Such  facilities  will  probably  require  an  appropriation 
by  Congress. 

Similarly,  at  Hampton  Roads  the  facilities  for  destroyers  and  sub- 
marines are  not  satisfactory.  The  anchorage  for  destroyers  is  inse- 
cure with  the  fresh  winds  and  strong  tides  that  prevail  there  during 
the  winter.  The  facilities  for  handling  the  personnel  of  the  fleet  are 
quite  inadequate.  Looking  to  the  future  when  one  complete  fleet  will 
have  to  base  upon  this  point  for  its  operation,  proper  provisions 
should  be  made  in  advance,  particularly  lor  small  craft. 

In  compliance  with  the  departments  directions  a  board  has  been 
appointee!  to  consider  the  subject  in  Narragansett  Bay,  and  the  condi- 
tions at  Hampton  Eoads  will  be  similarly  treated. 

18.  Educational  system, — I  desire  to  reiterate  the  recommendation 
of  my  predecessor  in  command  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet,  Rear  Admiral 
C.  J.  Badger,  that  greater  efficiency  to  the  service  will  be  obtained  by 
abolishing  the  compulsory  feature  of  General  Order  No.  63,  of  De- 
cember 16,  1913.  With  the  compulsory  feature  omitted  there  will 
be  more  facilities  for  teaching  and  helping  those  who  are  ambitious 
to  advance  themselves. 

19.  Staff  reports. — Attention  is  invited  to  the  appended  reports  of 
my  staff  covering  in  detail  many  of  the  subjects  already  discussed  in 
this  report. 

20.  Resume, — ^In  brief,  the  principal  weaknesses  and  requirements 
of  the  fleet  are  as  follows : 

(a)  Shortage  of  officers. 

(6)  Shortage  of  men. 

(c)  Lack  of  fast  armored  ships  and  fast  light  cruisers. 

)  Limitations  of  mobility  and  seagoing  qualities  of  submarines. 
I  Lack  of  aircraft. 

Lack  of  radio  direction  finder. 
(  Too  frequent  overhaul  of  battleships. 

)  Necessity  of  maintaining  full  complements  in  active  ships  of 
the  fleet. 

(e)  Need  of  additional  mining  and  sweeping  vessels. 
(;)  Desirability  of  mobilizing  ships  in  reserve  annually  with  the 
active  fleet. 

(k)  Need  -of  battle  target  practice  at  long  ranges. 
(  Z )  Necessity  for  increased  facilities  at  feet  rendezvous. 
(m)  Provision  for  division  commanders  for  mining  division  and 
auxilia^  division. 

(n)  Provision  for  more  speed  in  design  of  fighting  craft  intended 
to  operate  with  the  fleet. 

(o)  Need  of  anti  air-craft  guns. 

F.  F.  Fletcheb. 
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SUFPIEIIEHTABT  BEPOBT  OK  FLEET  OPERATIONS  TO  OCTOBEB 

15,  1915. 

Ukitbd  States  Atlantic  Fleet, 

U.  S.  S.  Wyoming,  Flagship, 
,  Navy  Yard,  New  York,  N.  Z.,  October  66, 1916. 
From :  Commander  in  chief. 
To :  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
Subject:  Supplementary  report  on  fleet  operations  to  October  15, 

1915. 
Kef erence :  (a)  Commander  in  chief's  annual  report,  No.  716-16  (16) 
of  August  21, 1915. 

1.  Since  forwarding  my  annual  report  of  August  21,  1916,  ele- 
mentary target  practice  has  been  held,  the  department's  strategical 
maneuver  No.  2  has  been  carried  out,  and  the  summer  maneuvers 
completed. 

2.  The  results  have  been  very  satisfactory,  and  this  information 
may  be  of  additional  value  to  the  department  at  the  present  time. 

TARGET  PBAOnOE. 

8.  The  commander  in  chief  is  pleased  to  report  a  marked  improve- 
ment in  the  scores  made.  Comparing  this  practice  with  the  corre- 
sponding practice  of  last  vear,  for  which  the  rules  have  remained 
practically  the  same,  the  fleet  gunnery  officer  reports  improvement, 
as  follows : 

First  division — Wyominffj  Arkansas,  Texas,  41.8  per  cent. 

Second  division— c7^(zA,  Florida^  South  Carolina,  Michigan,  15.4 
per  cent. 

Third  division — Virginia,  New  Jersey,  Nebraska,  Georgia,  42  pw 
cent. 

4.  This  shows  an  average  increase  for  the  foregoing  vessels  of 
something  over  30  per  cent. 

6.  The  rules  of  tne  competition  have  varied  from  year  to  year,  so 
that  it  is  difficult  to  make  an  exact  comparison  with  the  work  of 

Preceding  years,  but,  making  due  allowance  for  all  changes,  it  is 
elieved  the  scores  recorded  above  are  higher  than  ever  made  before 
in  the  open  sea. 

♦  ♦  «  ♦  ♦  m  ■     * 

All  scores  show  not  only  an  increase  in  accuracy  of  pointing  but 
in  rapidity  of  fire  as  well. 

«  «  *  •  *  *  • 

6.  Most  of  the  firing  was  done  under  very  favorable  conditions  of 
sea,  but  the  improvement  was  due  in  a  large  measure  to  the  steps 
that  have  been  taken  to  ascertain  the  errors  of  gunfire  and  improve 
the  gunnery  efficiency  of  the  fleet.  In  carrying  out  this  plan  boards 
of  officers  were  appomted  to  make  an  accurate  record  of  the  data  in 
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each  step  that  takes  place  in  the  cycle  of  fire  control — ^this  with  a  view 
to  analyzi^g  and  locating  the  causes  of  errors.  Other  boards  were 
appointed  U)  investigate  and  standardize  the  methods  of  training 
and  control  in  the  different  types  of  ships.  These  boards  suggested 
means  and  assisted  in  eliminating  faulty  methods  and  in  concentrat- 
ing the  attention  of  gunnery  officers  on  the  vital  elements  affecting 
the  control  of  gunfire. 

7.  The  first  boards  referred  to  above  followed  the  general  lines 
laid  down  by  the  board  of  expert  observers  appointed  a  year  ago  to 
witness  elementary  target  practice  of  the  Michigan.  It  is  beheved 
that  the  boards  assisted  greatly  not  only  by  their  helpful  suggestions 
but  by  concentrating  the  attention  of  officers  on  the  various  sources 
of  error  that  must  he  guarded  against  to  secure  satisfactory  results. 
A  systematic  plan  is  in  operation  having  for  its  object  the  determina- 
tion of  errors,  their  analysis,  and  elimination.-  Methods  of  training 
and  control  are  being  standardized,  and  the  resultant  efforts  and 
enthusiasm  of  the  entire  personnel  gives  promise  of  still  further  im- 
provement. 

DEPARTMENT  STRATEGICAL  MANEUVER  NO.  2. 

8.  The  object  of  these  maneuvers  as  defined  by  the  general  board 
was  to  exercise  the  available  Atlantic  Fleet  as  a  single  command 
under  approximate  war  conditions.  The  plan  adopted  for  carrying 
out  these  maneuvers  was  well  suited  for  exercising  the  fleet  ana 
trying  out  its  operating  efficiency  in  all  its  units  of  command,  in 
testing  the  material,  and  in  exercising  the  personnel.  At  the  same 
time  it  required  and  simulated  movements  and  conditions  that  mi^t 
obtain  in  war.  The  results  showed  the  fleet  to  be  in  a  very  satis- 
factory state  of  efficiency  with  the  exceptions  noted  in  the"  report 

.upon  the  maneuvers. 

9.  Seventy-eight  vessels  of  different  types  took  part  in  this  prob- 
lem and  operated  under  the  various  sea  conditions  encountered, 
scouting  and  maneuvering  at  night  without  lights  and  at  high  speeds. 
Subordinate  commanders  and  commanding  omcers  formed  a  rendez- 
vous at  sea  with  precision,  interpreted  and  executed  the  orders 
of  the  commander  in  chief  correctly,  and  displayed  initiative  and  skill 
in  handling  new  situations.  At  all  times  during  the  problem  the 
ships  were  maintained  on  a  war  basis  with  decks  cleared  and  officers 
and  men  at  their  stations  night  and  day.  In  addition  to  the  usual 
lookouts,  special  lookouts  were  detailed  for  enemy  aeroplanes  and 
submarines.  The  commander  in  chief  was  at  all  times  in  close  touch 
with  the  Navy  Department,  using  direct  communication  between  his 
flagship  and  the  Arlington  Radio  Station.  Direct  communication 
by  means  of  the  smaller  radio  equipment  was  maintained  for  a  dis- 
tance of  about  350  miles  offshore,  after  which  the  primary  system 
of  communication  was  employed.  The  commander  in  chief  was  also 
in  direct  touch  with  all  his  subordinate  commanders  at  all  times  and 
additional  orders  and  modifications  of  plans  were  made  without 
difficulty  as  the  problem  progressed.  To  keep  all  forces  in  touch  with 
developments  the  commander  in  chief  issued  two  bulletins  daily  con- 
taining such  information  of  enemy  forces  and  of  our  own  forces  as 
would  prove  of  general  use  and  interest.    Similar  bulletins  were  sent 
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to  tbe  department,  as  well  as  the  8  a.  m.  and  8  p.  m.  positions.  Dur- 
ing the  progress  of  the  problem  a  number  of  constructive  casualties 
were  sent  to  the  department  to  simulate  the  conditions  of  actual  war 
and  to  assist  the  department  in  developing  their  organization  and 
facilities  for  cooperating  with  the  fleet. 

10.  All  the  operations  in  these  maneuvers  were  successfully  car- 
ried out  with  the  exception  of  the  movements  of  the  submarines,  and 
the  results  reflect  credit  on  the  personnel  and  material  of  the  fleet. 

SUMMER  MANEUVERS — ^INCREASING  SIZE  OP  THE  FLEET. 

11.  The  summer  program  of  the  fleet  was  largely  given  up  to 
developing  and  exercismg  the  major  organizations  of  the  fleet  as 
separate  commands.  These  separate  commands  exercised  at  torpedo 
firing,  mining,  sweeping,  nrght  search,  gunnery  training,  steaming 
exercises,  coaung  at  sea,  etc. 

12.  While  in  If arragansett  Bay  a  large  number  of  officers  were 
detailed  to  the  War  College  to  attend  the  specially  prepared  course 
of  instruction  and  lectures  intended  t6  keep  the  officers  of  the  fleet  in 
closer  touch  with  the  work  of  the  War  CfoUege.  For  a  part  of  the 
summer  two  divisions  of  battleships  were  based  On  Cape  Cod  Bay 
with  a  view  to  familiarizing  officers  and  men  with  the  conditions  in 
that  locality. 

>»  #  .      #  #  #  *  '« 

13.  During  the  past  year  the  number  of  units  assigned  to  the 
fleet  has  been  increased  more  than  15  per  cent,  resulting  in  a  better 
balanced  fleet,  as  was  shown  by  the  maneuvers  in  August.  There 
are  now  in  the  Atlantic  Fleet  118  vessels  of  various  types,  manned 
by  a  force  of  more  than  27,000  men.  Among  the  vessels  added  are 
two  mine  layers,  the  Baltimore  and  the  Duhuque,  These  vessels,  to- 
gether with  the  San  Francisco  and  four  tugs,  are  especially  em- 
ployed in  the  important  work  of  mining  and  sweeping.  A  number 
of  new  destroyers  have  been  added,  bringing  up  the  strength  of  the 
destroyer  flotilla  toward  the  proportions  recommended  by  the  Gen- 
eral Board ;  that  is  four  destroyers  for  every  battleship.  Three  large 
fuel  ships,  the  Cyclops^  Orion^  and  Jupiter,  have  been  added  to  the 
fleet,  greatly  facilitating  the  work  of  fueling  the  fleet,  and  making 
it  independent  of  local  sources  of  fuel  supply.  In  the  feature  of 
rapid  nieling  the  Atlantic  Fleet  is  believed  to  have  made  records 
that  are  not  surpassed  by  any  other  fleet.  The  Cyclops  is  fitted 
with  a  device  for  coaling  at  sea  which  has  demonstratea  its  utility 
in  coaling  three  battleships  under  various  sea  conditions  with  satis- 
factory rates  of  delivery.  The  same  coaling  engine  has  demonstrated 
its  fitness  for  towing,  by  satisfactorily  towing  both  battleships  and 
destroyers. 

14.  A  number  of  tenders  have  been  added  that  have  assisted  in 
keeping  in  repair  the  destroyers  and  submarines  and  rendering  them 
less  dependent  on  shore  stations  for  their  upkeep. 

15.  The  addition  of  these  various  vessels  has  provided  a  better 
balanced  fleet-|-that  is,  a  fleet  better  adapted  for  carrying  on  the 
various  operations  of  war.  The  addition  of  these  units  has  required 
a  modification  of  the  organization  of  the  fleet  so  as  to  permit  the 
combining  of  similar  types  of  vessels  under  separate  organizations, 
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with  a  view  of  permitting  each  type  to  satisfactorily  develop  its 
special  uses  as  well  as  to  facilitate  the  command  and  control  of  the 
whole  fleet. 

16.  The  commander  in  chief  believes  that  the  forming  of  the 
cruiser  squadron  has  been  a  marked  advance  in  the  organization  of 
the  fleet,  and  the  formation  of  other  types  of  vessels  into  squadrons 
will  be  recommended  to  obtain  more  effective  operation.  While 
important  events  in  the  Mediterranean,  Caribbean,  and  Mexican 
waters  were  being  satisfactorily  handled,  the  rest  of  the  fleet  was 
left  free  to  carry  on,  without  interruption,  the  department's  strategi- 
cal problem  No.  2,  which  permitted  all  organizations  of  the  fleet, 
except  the  cruiser  squadron,  to  be  operated  and  exercised  imder 
the  direct  orders  of  the  commander  in  chief. 

F.  F,  Fletcheh. 
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ACTION  TAKEN  TO  ADVANCE  THE  EFFICIENCY  OF  TBtE 
ATLANTIC  FLEET. 


Jantzabt  14,  1916. — Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Nayal  Affairs  and  ordered 

printed  in  confidence  for  the  use  of  the  Senate. 
Januabt  19,  1916. — Injunction  of  secrecy  removed. 


Mr.  Tillman  submitted  the  following 

LBTTEB  FROM  THE  8ECBBTABY  07  THE  NAVY,  TBANSMITTIKO 
TO  THE  CHAIBMAN  07  THE  SENATE  COMMITTEE  ON  NAVAL 
A77AIBS  CEBTAIN  STATEMENTS  BELATIVE  TO  THE  ACTION 
TAKEN  BY  THE  NAVY  DEPARTMENT  TO  ADVANCE  THE  ETTI- 
OIBNCY  07  THE  ATLANTIC  FLEET. 


The  Secretary  op  the  Navy, 
Washington^  January  11^  1916. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  In  response  to  Senate  resolution  No.  60 
I  have  to-day  transmitted  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  the  annual 
report  of  the  commander  in  chief  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet  for  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1915,  and  a  supplementary  report  of  fleet  opera- 
tions to  October  15,  1915;  and  for  the  information  of  your  com- 
mittee I  am  giving  you  below  several  statements  regarding  the  ac- 
tion which  has  been  taken  by  the  department  to  advance  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  fleet  in  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  the 
commander  in  chief. 

The  commander  in  chief  prefaces  his  report  by  stating  that  "  in 
order  to  limit  the  report  to  moderate  length  it  has  been  found  neces- 
sary to  omit  discussions  of  the  many  satisfactory  features  of  the 
fleet  and  to  invite  attention  more  particularly  to  its  operations, 
condition,  and  requirements."  so  it  may  properly  be  concluded  that 
this  report  is  an  account  oi  the  needs  of  the  fleet  and  suggestions 
designed  to  supply  them. 

As  you  are  informed  on  the  naval  situation  you  are  aware  that 
"the  principal  weaknesses  and  requirements  of  the  fleet,"  summa- 
rized oy  the  admiral  on  page  23  of  his  report,  have  been  of  long 
standing.  Some  were  in  process  of  correction  before  his  report  was 
written.  Others  within  the  scope  of  the  department's  authority 
have  since  been  remedied,  and  recommendations  are  already  before 
Congress  for  such  other  needs  as  the  department  has  approved  and 
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can  not  provide  without  congressional  action.  We  have  already 
acted  upon  practically  every  suggestion  and  steps  have  been  taken 
to  remedy  the  conditions. 

The  aomiral  reports  the  principal  weaknesses  and  requirements 
of  the  fleet  to  be  as  follows : 

(a)  Shortage  of  officers. 

(h)  Shortage  of  men. 

(c)  Lack  of  fast  armored  ships  and  fast  light  cruisers. 

id)  Limitations  of  mobility  and  seagoing  quaUtles  of  submarines. 

(e)  Laclc  of  air  craft. 

(/)  Lack  of  radio  direction  finder. 

(g)  Too  frequent  overhaul  of  battleships. 

(h)  Necessity  of  maintaining  full  complements  in  active  ships  In  the  fleet 

(i)  Need  of  additional  mining  and  sweeping  vessels. 

(/)  Desirability  of  mobilizing  ships  in  reserve  annually  with  the  active  fleet 

(k)  Need  of  battle  target  practices  at  long  ranges. 

(l)  Necessity  for  increased  facilities  at  fleet  rendezvous. 

(m)  Provision  for  division  commanders  for  mining  division  and  auxiliary 
division. 

(n)  Provision  for  more  speed  in  design  of  fighting  craft  intended  to  operate 
with  the  fleet. 

(o)  Need  of  anti  air-craft  guns. 

Responsibility  for  the  existing  shortage  of  officers  is  attributable, 
of  course,  to  conditions  antedating  my  incumbency  as  Secretary  or 
the  Navy.  The  first  man  to  enter  Aimapolis  under  the  present  ad- 
ministration is  still  a  midshipman,  and  will  not  graduate  until  1917. 
Deficiencies  are  most  pronounced,  as  indicated  by  Admiral  Fletdier, 
between  the  grades  of  captain  and  junior  lieutenant.  The  present 
commanders  graduated  from  Annapolis  from  20  to  25  years  ago,  and 
the  most  recently  commissioned  jimior  lieutenant  received  his 
diploma  at  Annapolis  in  1912. 

The  number  of  officers  in  these  and  the  higher  grades,  as  you 
know,  are  limited  by  an  act  of  Congress  passed  in  1899.  During  the 
mtervening  years  the  Navy  was  substantially  increased  by  legisla- 
tion, and  any  shortage  of  officers  in  these  grades  is  owing  to  lack  of 
provision  for  increasing  the  number  of  midshipmen  at  the  time  when 
increases  in  material  were  authorized. 

But  if  our  battleships  are  short  of  officers  to-day  they  have  been 
short  during  all  the  preceding  years.  The  standard  complement  has 
not  been  changed,  and  the  one  now  in  vogue  is  the  one  which  has  been 
in  operation  for  a  long  term  of  years.  If  the  Delaware  is  to-day 
short  of  officers  with  a  complement  of  27  line  officers,  only  13  of 
whom  are  ensigns,  she  was  snort  also  in  March,  1913,  when  she  had 
but  26,  of  whom  17  were  ensigns.  To-day  she  has  14  officers  above 
the  grade  of  ensign,  whereas  on  the  earlier  date  she  had  but  9.  And 
so,  too,  with  the  Wyoming^  Arkansas^  Florida^  and  Utah,  the  other 
dreadnaughts  then  and  now  operating  with  the  fleet.  It  they  lack 
officers  above  the  grade  of  ensign  to-day,  manned  by  15,  16,  14,  and 
14,  respectively,  an  average  of  14|  above  the  grade  of  ensign,  they 
were  also  short  on  March  1, 1913,  when  thev  had  only  11,  12,  13,  and 
11,  respectively,  or  an  average  of  llf  per  sKip.  Officers,  as  Admiral 
Fletcher  emphasizes,  can  not  be  made  in  a  day;  therefore  the  existing 
shortage  of  officers  is  due  to  the  lack  of  provision  6  to  10  years  ago. 

One  of  my  first  recommendations  to  Congress,  transmitted  but  a 
few  weeks  after  I  assumed  office,  urged  the  extension  of  the  law  of 
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1907  providing  for  two  midshipmen  to  each  Member  of  Ccmgress. 
That  law  was  to  have  expired  the  30th  of  the  following  June,  as  the 
preceding  Congresses  had  not  extended  its  life.  Feeling  the  neces- 
sity of  remedymg,  as  far  as  I  was  able,  the  shortage  of  officers  then 
existing,  I  urged  this  course  upon  Congress,  and  owing  to  its  favor- 
able action,  more  than  300  new  midshipmen  entered  the  academy 
that  summer.  If  such  action  had  not  been  taken  only  half  as  many 
would  have  entered.  This  increase  will  be  felt,  of  course,  as  soon  as 
the  class  entering  in  1913  graduates  from  the  academy. 

There  is  now  before  Congress  my  current  recommendation  that  the 
number  of  midshipmen  at  Annapolis  be  further  increased  by  one 
additional  midshipman  for  each  Member  of  Congress,  531.  1  hope 
most  earnestly  that  favorable  action  will  be  taken,  and  if  so  it  is  alto- 
gether improbable  that  future  admirals  will  feel  impelled  to  direct 
3ie  department's  attention  to  a  shortage  such  as  that  to  which 
Admiral  Fletcher  refers. 

There  are  also  before  Congress  certain  other  recommendations 
which  I  have  made,  providing  for  the  immediate  commissioning  of  i^ 
number  of  qualified  engineers  and  aviators.  These  recommendations 
were  made  in  recognition  of  the  time  required  to  obtain  officers 
through  Annapolis,  and  to  supply  the  immediate  requirements  of 
the  fleet  in  these  branches.  The  acquisition  of  the  number  of  such 
officers  recommended  will  relieve  the  existing  shortages  considerably 
until  the  service  feels  the  result  of  the  increased  number  of  officers 
now  undergoing  training  for  engineering  and  aviation  duties. 

During  the  last  two  years  a  number  of  new  vessels  have  been  com- 

{)leted^  and  because  of  conditions  throughout  the  world,  and  particu- 
arly  in  the  Gulf  and  Carribean  waters,  the  Navy  has  been  called 
upon*  to  commission  a  number  of  ships  formerly  held  in  r^erve. 
While  on  the  1st  of  March,  1913,  only  182  serviceable  vessels  were  in 
commission  the  fleet  had  grown  so  that  on  December  1,  last,  there 
were' in  commission  238  serviceable  vessels.  To  man  those  new  ves- 
sels and  to  commission  for  active  service  those- others  which  were 
formerly  in  reserve  required  the  active  services  of  a  larger  number 
of  men  than  were  required  two  and  one-half  years  ago. 

To  meet  this  condition  additional  men  were  necessary,  and  recruit- 
ing was  one  of  the  first  matters  to  receive  our  attention.  The  Navy 
was  not  attracting  new  men  in  sufficient  numbers,  nor  was  it  retaining 
for  further  service  the  large  number  of  experienced  men  whose  enlist- 
ments were  expiring  daily. 

From  March,  1909.  to  March,  1913,  there  were  10,360  desertions. 
Only  54  per  cent  oi  the  men  discharged  in  good  standing  reen- 
listed,  and  while  Congress  had  increased  the  authorized  strength  of 
the  Navy  in  August,  1912,  there  were  actually  fewer  men  enrolled 
on  March  3  following  than  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 
Under  the  law  it  was  possible  to  enlist  52,974  men,  but  on  the  3d 
day  of  March,  1913,  the  number  totaled  only  47,347.  It  was  mani- 
festly plain  that  these  conditions  would  have  to  be  corrected,  for  with- 
out additional  men  the  large  number  of  ships  now  required  in  active 
service  could  not  have  been  commissioned.  You  will  be  gratified  to 
leafn,  I  am  sure,  that  this  deficiency  of  nearly  6,000  men  has  been 
overcome,  and  that  there  are  to-day  over  53,000  men  in  the  service. 
Desertion  is  rapidly  disappearing,  and  we  are  reenlisting  85  per 
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cent  of  die  men  who  have  received  discharges  permitting  their  re- 
enlistment.  When  the  fleet  sailed  for  Guantanamo  on  the  6th  of  this 
month  the  complement  of  every  vessel,  including  destroyers,  was 
filled,  and  the  department  is  reliablv  informed  that  the  enlisted  com- 
plements of  our  ships  are  as  liberal  as  those  of  similar  ships  in  one 
of  the  great  navies  now  at  war.  Looking  to  the  future,  I  have  recom- 
mended to  this  Congress  that  the  enli^ed  strength  of  the  Navy  be 
increased  by  7,500  men,  2,500  apprentice  seamen,  and  1,500  marines. 
This  number,  added  to  the  full  quota  now  enrolled,  will  prove  suffi- 
cient to  meet  the  immediate  needs  of  the  service  in  this  respect. 

The  buildinff  program  recommended  to  Congress  provides  for  the 
construction  of  fl,  number  of  vessels  of  the  types  reported  lacking  bv 
the  Admiral.  Ships,  like  officers,  can  not  be  made  in  a  day,  and  such 
shortages  in  ships  as  now  exist  are  due,  of  course,  to  the  failure  to 
lay  them  down  three  or  more  years  ago,  for  it  takes  about  three 
years  in  which  to  construct  a  ship. 

All  submarines  now  completed  or  under  construction  under  acts 
of  Congress  antedating  March  4, 1913j  are  of  the  coast  defense  type. 
They  were  not  designed  for  the  qualities  described  now  lacking  in 
the  fleetj  as  stated  by  Admiral  Fletcher. 

Our  nrst  submarine  of  the  seagoing  type  was  authorized  in  the 
first  naval  appropriation  bill  passed  after  March  4,  1913.  The  sec- 
ond bill  contains  provision  for  the  construction  of  two  more,  and 
the  program  now  before  Congress  with  my  indorsement  provides  for 
the  construction  of  a  liberal  number  of  vessels  of  this  type. 

The  department  is  not  content,  however,  with  the  performances  of 
the  submarine  flotilla  now  in  commission,  and  has  for  some  time  been 
giving  diligent  study  to  the  submarine  situation.  It  should  be 
recalled  that  prior  to  1913  no  submarine  organization  existed.  The 
nine  submarines  in  commission  with  the  Atlantic  Fleet  were  ap- 
pended to  the  destroyer  flotilla,  while  two  more  were  in  commission 
unattached  and  two  were  in  reserve.  Of  the  11  boats  in  commission, 
2  were  commanded  by  lieutenants,  2  bv  lieutenants  (junior  grade), 
and  7  by  ensigns,  and  these  officers,  with  14  additional  ensigns  under 
instruction,  1  lieutenant.  3  lieutenants  (junior  grade^,  and  3  ensi^s 
on  tenders  constituted  the  commissioned  strength  or  our  submarine 
service  as  late  as  two  and  one-half  years  ago. 

It  was  felt  that  much  better  results  could  be  achieved  by  the 
assignment  of  more  experienced  officers  to  these  important  duties,  and 
a  reorganization  has  been  underway  for  some  time.  To-day  there 
are  assigned  to  the  submarine  flotilla  with  the  Atlantic  Fleet  a  rear 
admiral,  a  commander,  a  lieuenant  commander,  15  lieutenants,  35 
lieutenants  (junior  grade),  and  3  ensigns.  Ten  additional  officers 
are  with  the  flotilla  under  instructions.  This  expansion  in  personnel 
has  enabled  the  assignment  of  two  officers  each  to  11  of  the  12  sub- 
marines in  northern  waters;  and  when  additional  officers  have  fin- 
ished their  courses  of  instruction  two  officers  will  be  assigned  to  all 
submarines.  Of  the  five  boats  at  Panama  three  are  now  commanded 
by  lieutenants  (junior  grade)  and  two  by  senior  lieutenants. 

The  reorganization  of  the  submarine  flotilla  has  involved  the 
training  of  men,  as  well  as  officers,  preparatory  to  their  being  as- 
signed to  submarine  duty.  No  man  will  now  go  aboard  a  submarine 
umess  he  has  been  specially  trained  for  the  work,  and  on  tl;Le  cruiser 
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Columbia^  the  flagship  of  the  submarine  flotilla,  there  are  now  a 
large  number  of  men  receiving  instruction.  Only  recently  40  officers 
and  85  men  concluded  a  course  of  instruction  in  battery  work  at  the 
plant  of  the  Electric  Storage  Battery  Co.  and  that  of  Thomas  A. 
Edison.  Such  instruction  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  efficient  han- 
dling of  these  vessels.  The  preliminary  training  of  crews  (the  crews, 
officers,  and  men  of  four  L  boats  not  yet  delivered  are  already  trained 
and  assembled)  will,  it  is  believed,  result  in  higher  -efficiency  and . 
reduce  to  a  minimum  former  defects  in  our  submarine  service  due 
to  the  inexperience  of  crews. 

Our  present  air  fleet  is  as  yet  not  more  than  two  years  of  age,  and 
considering  the  time  in  which  aeronautics  has  been  civen  the  con- 
sideration it  deserves  in  the  Navy,  its  progress  is  really  gratifying. 
Two  and  one-half  years  ago  we  had  but  four  aviators  and  no  satis- 
factory machine.  During  the  intervening  time  21  commissioned 
officers  have  qualified  as  air  pilots,  and  14  more,  besides  10  petty 
officers  and  131  enlisted  men,  are  under  instruction  for  the  various 
duties  required  of  aviators. 

A  special  training  school  for  aviators  has  been  established  at  Pen- 
sacola,  Fla.,  where  this  corps  is  now  operating,  and  by  the  1st  of 
March  87  machines  will  be  in  operation  at  the  station.  Not  only  has 
it  been  necessary  to  instruct  aviators,  but  also  to  design  air  craft. 
Our  progress  in  this  work  is  such  that  it  is  expected  our  aviators  will 
be  exercising  with  the  fleet  during  this  winter's  maneuvers,  and  that 
soon  thereafter  a  division  of  ships  with  complements  of  flying  ma- 
chines and  aviators  will  become  part  of  the  regular  fleet  organization. 

The  question  of  frequent  overhauling  of  battleships  was  one  of  the 
first  to  receive  the  attention  of  Rear  Admiral  feenson,  the  first 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  who  was  appointed  by  the  President  on 
the  11th  day  of  April,  1915.  Instances  are  frequent  where  battle- 
ships less  than  two  years  of  age  have,  in  accordance  with  the  routine 
schedule,  proceeded  to  a  navy  yard  for  overhauling.  Under  the  new 
system  no  vessel  will  go  into  overhaul  until  after  she  has  been  sub- 
ject to  inspection  by  the  Board  of  Inspection  and  Survey,  and  the 
equipment  for  her  repairs  assembled  read^  for  immediate  work  on 
the  arrival  of  the  vessel  at  the  yard.  This  practice  will  assure  the 
presence  of  all  vessels  with  the  fleet,  except  in  cases  where  urgent 
repairs  are  required,  and  by  the  assembling  of  material  prior  to  the 
arrival  of  vessels  at  yards  their  absences  from  the  fleet  will  be  re- 
duced to  the  shortest  time  possible. 

In  the  preliminary  design  of  ships,  construction  of  which  is  now 
recommended  to  Congress,  provision  has  been  made  for  increased 
speed  in  various  types  of  fighting  craft  intended  to  be  incorporated 
in  the  fleet.- 

As  for  the  peed  of  antiair-craft  weapons,  these  defects  will  pres- 
ently be  remedied.  As  in  the  case  of  submarines,  air-craft,  and 
minmg  apparatus,  it  was  necessary  for,  the  department  to  make  a 
fresh  start  after  J  came  into  office.  No  satisfactory  type  of  anti- 
air-craft gun  existed.  One  had  to  be  designed,  manufactured,  and 
tested.  All  this  has  been  accomplished  within  the  last  18  months. 
Work  on  the  manufacture  of  a  quantity  of  silch  guns  was  begun  some 
time  ago,  and  the  first  allotment  will  be  placed  on  board  ships  of  the 
fleet  Within  three  months. 
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We  early  recojpiized  the  importance  of  mining  and  mine-sweeping 
equipment,  and  immediate  steps  were  taken  in  the  spring  of  1913 
to  develop  this  important  arm  of  the  service.  In  MsGrch,  1913,  the 
Navy  had  but  one  mine-depot  ship,  the  San  Francisco.  The  act  of 
Congress  of  1908,  which  provided  for  the  conversion  of  the  San 
Francisco  into  a  mine-depot  ship,  provided  also  for  the  conversion 
of  the  Baltimore^  but  up  to  March,  1913,  this  work  had  not  been 
^completed.  It  was  immediately  pushed,  and  the  Baltimore  joined 
the  fleet  some  time  ago.  Since  then,  the  mining  division  has  been 
organized,  and  the  mme  laver  Dubuque  and  a  number  of  fleet  tugs 
equipped  as  sweei)ers,  have  been  assigned  to  it  for  conducting  experi- 
ments and  the  training  of  crews.  This  organization,  as  will  be  noted, 
has  also  been  created  within  the  last  two  years.  A  large  number  of 
other  vessels  of  the^  fleet  have  been  equipped  with  mine-laying  and 
mine-sweeping  devices  for  use  in  emergencies.  We  have  further 
realized  the  entire  practicability  and  the  great  value  of  light  mer- 
chant craft  for  this  service  and  have  investigated  and  surveyed  a 
large  number  of  these  vessels  considered  suitable  for  such  uses  in 
time  of  war.  With'tiie  knowledge  that  has  been  acquired  in  the 
mining  division  of  the  fleet  the  Navy  is  better  prepaml  than  ever 
before  for  the  quick  and  proper  equipping  and  manning  of  such 
additional  ve^els  as  it  may  he  round  necessarv  to  utilize. 

Our  activities  in  mining  work  have  extended  to  the  equipment  of 
the  fleet  with  entanglements,  nets,  and  mines.  No  such  equipment, 
except  a  few  mines  of  an  antiquated  t^rpe,  was  in  existence,  or  even 
designed,  up  to  two  years  ago.  The  nrst  order  for  nets  was  placed 
on  April  21  of  this  year,  and  a  considerable  quantity  is  already  in 
southern  waters  for  use  in  connection  with  Uie  maneuvers  oi  the 
fleet  in  Caribbean  waters  this  winter.  The  utility  of  such  equipment 
is  so  favorably  regarded  by  the  department  that  I  have  in  my  esti- 
mates tiiis  year  added  an  item  of  $^,000  for  the  acquisition  of  more. 

The  commander  in  chief  also  recommends  division  commanders 
for  the  mining  division  and  the  auxiliary  divisions.  These  recom- 
mendations were  approved  some  time  ago,  and  divisional  com- 
manders provided.  Jii  this  connection  I  desire  to  transmit,  for  the 
information  of  the  committee,  the  attached  diagram  showing  the 
organization  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet  <hi  January  1  of  this  jear  as 
compared  with  its  organization  on  March  1, 1913.  These  diagrams 
conclusively  demonstrate  the  satisfactory  progress  that  has  been 
made  in  the  more  efficient  organizati(m  of  that  well-balanced  fleet, 
which  is  the  object  of  our  efforts. 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  his  supplementary  report.  Admiral 
Fletcher  refers  specifically  to  the  fact  that  ^^  during  the  past  year 
the  number  of  units  assigned  to  the  fleet  has  been  increjised  15  per 
cent,  resulting  in  a  better-bUanced  fleet,"  and  that  the  addition  of 
the  various  types  of  vessels  ^^has  provided  a  better-balanced  fleet; 
that  is,  a  fleet  oeUer  adapted  for  carrying  on  the  various  operaticms 
of  war." 

The  commander  in  chief  also  reports,  Its  you  will  note,  that 
"while  the  rules  of  the  competition  (gunnery)  have  varied  from 
year  to  vear.  and  it  is  difficult  to  make  an  exact  comparison  with 
the  work  or  preceding  years,  by  making  due  allowance  for  all 
changes  it  is  believed  the  scores  recorded  (elementary  target  practice 
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this  summer)  are  higher  than  ever  before  made  in  the  open  sea^"  and 
that  ^^  all  scores  show  not  only  an  increase  in  accuracy  of  pointing 
but  in  rapidity  of  fire  as  welL"  The  admiral  adds  that  ^Uhe 
improvement  was  due,  in  a  large  measure,  to  the  steps  that  have 
heea  taken  to  ascertain  the  errors  of  gunfire,^'  etc.  This  systematic 
investigation  of  errors,  too,  is  a  creation  of  the  last  two  years. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  add  that  the  foregoing  facts 
demonstrate  conclusively  that  the  fleet  is  better  organized,  the  ships 
more  fully  manned  and  more  competently  officered  than  heretofore, 
that  our  gunnery  is  steadily  improving,  and  that  most  of  the  re- 
quirements of  tne  fleet,  enumerated  by  the  commander  in  chief, 
while  of  long  standing,  have  already  been  largely  corrected. 
Very  truly,  youii, 

JosEPHiTS  Daniels. 
Hon.  B.  R.  Tillman, 

Chairman  Senate  Committee  on  Naval  Afcdr8^ 

WoBhington^  D.  C. 
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PROHIBrnON. 


fThe  following  address  presents  In  substance  the  line  of  argnment  followed 
by  William  .Tennings  Bryan  in  the  60  speeches  made  in  Ohio  during  the  we^ 
of  Oct  26  to  SO  1915.] 

Opposition  to  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors 
rests  upon  the  proposition  that  alcohol  is  a  poison  which,  taken  into 
the  system,  weakens  the  body,  impairs  the  strength  of  the  mind,  and 
menaces  the  morals.  This  proposition  is  either  true  or  false;  if  it 
is  false,  then  the  cause  of  prohibition  fails,  and  not  only  the  cause 
of  prohibition,  but  all  reguhttion  of  the  liquor  traffic  If  this  propo- 
sition is  sound,  it  will  be  difficult  to  find  a  valid  reason  for  permit- 
ting the  manufacture  and  sale  of  alcoholic  liquors  as  a  beverage. 

We  challenge  the  opponents  of  prohibition  to  meet  us  on  this 
fundamental  proposition.  Will  they  accept  the  challen^?  No! 
Because  all  history  supports  the  doctrine  that  alcoholic  drinks  are 
injurious.  If  you  will  consult  your  Bibles,  you  will  find  that  2,500 
years  ago  Daniel,  a  Hebrew  captive  in  Babylon,  asked  that  he 
might  M  permitted  to  prove  the  superiority  of  water  over  wine. 
The  prince  who  was  charged  with  the  care  of  Daniel  and  his  three 
companions  was  instructed  to  feed  them^with  the  meat  from  the 
Kind's  table  and  to  furnish  them  wine  such  as  the  King  used,  but, 
yielding  to  the  eloquent  appeal  of  Daniel,  the  prince  gave  them  10 
days  for  the  test,  and  when  the  time  was  up  he  was  compelled  to 
admit  that  Daniel  and  his  companions  were  ^^  fairer  and  fatter  in 
flesh  than  all  the  children  which  did  eat  the  portion  of  the  Eang^s 
meat."  From  that  day  to  this  the  test  has  oeen  going  on  and  never 
once  has  it  been  decided  in  favor  of  alcohol. 

But  you  need  not  rest  on  the  experience  of  the  past;  you  can  test 
it  to-day.  Select  100  young  men  from  any  country  or  from  any 
clime — ^no  matter  under  what  form  of  government  they  live  or  what 
language  they  speak.  Divide  them  into  groups  of  50  each ;  let  one 
group  use  alcoholic  liquor  and  the  other  group  drink  water  only, 
and  those  who  drink  water  will  win  the  honors  in  the  colle^,  take 
*  the  prizes  on  the  athletic  fields,  and  prove  their  superiority  in  every 
line  of  business. 

UNCLE  SAM's  CABB  OF  YOUTH. 

If  you  visat  the  naval  sdiool  at  Annapolis,  Md^  you  will  find  there 
more  than  800  young  men,  the  pick  of  the  country,  selected  from 
every  congressional  district  in  the  United  States.  They  are  being 
trained  at  Government  expense  for  Government  service,  and  Uncle 
Sam  is  anxiou3  that  they  shall  show  the  maximum  -of  emciency  and 
capacity.    These  young  men  are  not  allowed  to  use  alcohol  during 
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their  stay  in  the  college.  Why?  Because  the  Government  believes 
that  alcohol  is  harmfm.  If  the  opponents  of  prohibition  think  that 
the  use  of  alcohol  is  a  benefit,  why  do  they  not  attack  the  Govern- 
ment's policy  and  compel  the  college  authorities  to  give  alcohol  to 
the  students?  And  if  alcohol  is  injurious,  why  is  not  every  father 
and  every  mother  as  anxious  about  the  welfare  of  a  son  as  Uncle 
Sam  is  about  the  welfare  of  the  boys  intrusted  to  his  care?  But  it 
is  not  necessary  to  multiply  illustrations.  Experience  has  every- 
where and  always  been  against  alcohol.  It  has  been  not  only  accused 
but  convicted  of  being  an  enemy  of  the  race. 

AH  hail  to  tiie  dnSk  of  drinks — ^to  water,  the  daily  need  of  every 
living  thing !  It  ascends  from  the  earth  in  obedience  to  the  summons 
of  the  sun,  and  descends  in  showers  of  blessings.  It  gives  of  its 
sparkling  beauty  to  the  fragrant  flower;  its  alchemy  transmutes  base 
clay  into  golden  grain ;  it  is  the  radiant  canvas  upon  which  the  finger 
of  the  Infinite  traces  the  rainbow  of  promise.  It  is  the  beverage 
that  refre^es  and  brings  no  sorrow  with  it— Jehovah  locked  upon 
it  at  creation's  dawn  and  said  ^^  It  is  good." 

BUSINESS  WORUD  AGAINST  INTOXICANTS. 

It  is  so  well  known  that  the  use  of  liquor  is  indefensible  that  the 
business  world  is  throwing  its  influence  against  even  the  moderate  use 
of  alcoholic  drinks.  The  man  who  drinks  is  the  last  one  to  find  a  job 
when  employees  are  wanted  and  the  first  one  to  lose  his  job  when 
employees  are  bein^  dismissed.  This  economic  pressure  is  bein^ 
brought  to  bear  against  alcoholic  liquors  throughout  the  industrial 
world.  If  any  of  you  think  that  drinking  is  a  business  advantage  to 
any  man  anywhere,  let  me  suggest  a  test  which  you  can  apply  be- 
tween now  and  election  day,  and  if  your  vote  is  governed  by  the  test 
you  will  vote  for  prohibtion  on  next  Tuesday.  Here  is  the  test:  Go 
to  the  best  friend  you  have  and  ask  him  for  a  recommendation ;  tell 
him  to  make  it  as  strong  as  possible.  After  he  has  said  all  the  good 
that  he  can  of  you  let  him  write  at  the  end  of  the  recommendation 
three  words — ^write  them  in  red  ink,  so  that  they  will  be  sure  to  be 
seen — ^"And  he  drinks."  Then  take  the  recommendation  to  any  man 
who  has  money  enough  to  employ  another  and  watch  his  face  when 
he  reads  the  recommendation — and  then  wait  for  a  job.  No  brewer, 
distiller,  or  saloon  keeper  ever  added  those  words  to  a  recommenda- 
tion given  to  a  friend — find  such  a  recommendation  if  you  can.  If 
the  men  who  make  liquor  and  sell  it  know  its  effect  well  enough  never 
to  put  in  a  recommendation  that  the  man  recommended  drim^s,  why 
should  anybody  else  think  it  an  advantage  in  business?  ^ 

If  you  think  that  a  saloon  helps  a  town  answer  this  Question':  Did 
you  ever  know  a  "  wet "  town  to  put  the  number  of  saloons  on  any 
sign  board  or  in  any  advertising  hterature?  The  number  of  banks, 
business  houses,  factories^  colleges,  schools — all  these  are  mentioned 
as  attractions,  but  not  the  number  of  saloons  or  the  amount  spent  in 
them.    Why? 

If  the  use  of  alcoholic  liquor  is  an  injury  and  if  "this  fact  is  uni- 
versally known,  why  is  its  sale  as  a  beverage  licensed?  The  argu- 
ments a^inst  the  saloon  are  as  conclusive  as  the  arguments  against 
alcohol  itself. 
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IF  A  BENKRT,  WHT  THM  TAX? 

Let  me  pass  on  to  yoa  an  argument  which  was  ^ven  to  me  by  a 
retired  farmer  in  south^m  Nebraska.  He  moved  mto  a  village  to 
spend  the  latter  davs  of  his  life  and  soon  after  he  had  reached  the 
village  was  solicited  to  sign  a  petiticm  for  a  man  who  wanted  to  open 
a  saloon  there.  He  refi^d  to  sign  tiie  petition,  and,  when  asked 
for  his  reason,  replied  that  the  town  did  not  treat  the  saloon  keeper 
fairly.  The  applicant  for  a  license  nad  heard  many  other  reasons, 
but  never  having  heard  that  <me  igiven  before,  he  asked  the  man  to 
explain.  The  explanation  was  liEe  this :  ^  You  want  to  start  your 
saloon  for  the  benefit  of  the  town,  don't  you?  "  **  Yes,*'  repliea  the 
would-be  saloon  keeper*  ^^You  think  it  will  bring  track  to  the 
town  and  improve  business,  don't  you? "  "  Yes,"  said  the  man  who 
wanted  tiie  license.  **Well,"  said  the  farmer,  "if  your  saloon  will 
help  the  town^  draw  trade,  and  improve  business  tiiey  ought  to  ^ve 

Srou  a  bounty  instead  of  making  you  pay  a  high  price  for  the  pnvi- 
ege  of  startmg  a  saloon." 

Can  you  escape  this  logic?  You  know  that  the  saloon  is  not  a 
legitimate  business  in  the  sense  in  which  you  apply  that  term  to  other 
business  enterprises.  If  a  grocer  wants  to  open  a  store  in  your 
city,  you  welcome  him  as  you  do  the  man  who  wants  to  start  a  hard- 
ware store,  a  bank,  a  restaurant,  a  butcher  shop,  or  any  other  place 
of  business,  except  the  saloon.  But  if  a  man  wants  to  start  a  saloon 
you  meet  him  at  the  city  limits  and  say  to  him,  "  You  can  not  open 
a  saloon  in  this  dtv  unless  you  pay  the  city  $1,105  a  year,  and  even 
then  you  must  submit  to  certain  restrictions.  The  butcher  shop 
can  open  at  any  hour  in  the  morning,  but  your  saloon  can  not  open 
before  a  certain  hour.  The  restaurant  can  stay  open  as  long  as  it 
wants  to  at  night,  but  your  saloon  must  close  at  a  certain  hour. 
Everybody  else  can  sell  anything  else  to  anybody  at  any  time,  but 
if  you  open  a  saloon  in  this  town  you  must  not  only  comply  with 
the  restrictions  named  but  you  miist  agree  not  to  sell  to  anybody 
under  age  or  overdrunk."  Why  do  you  make  this  distinction  be- 
tween the  men  engaged  in  other  businesses  and  the  man  running  a 
saloon?  Because  you  recognize  that  the  saloon  is  an  injury,  and. 
therefore,  you  subject  it  to  different  treatment  from  that  accordea 
people  in  other  buoness. 

THE  ABSUROrrr  OF  LICENSX. 

How  absurd  it  is  to  license  a  man  to  make  men  drunk  and  then  fine 
men  for  getting  drunk.  I  heard  this  illustrated  many  years  ago,  and 
I  know  of  no  better  illustration  of  the  inconsistency  of  the  policy. 
A  man  said  that  it  was  like  licensing  a  person  to  spread  the  itch 
throu^  a  town  and  then  fining  the  people  for  scratching. 

Suppose  a  man  applied  for  a  license  to  spread  hoc  cholera  through- 
out this  country,  would  you  give  him  a  hcense?  No.  He  could  not 
bring  enou^  money  into  the  country  to  purchase  a  license  to  spread 
disease  among  the  hogs.  Why,  then,  will  you  license  a  man  to  spread 
disease  among  human  beings— disease  that  destroys  the  body,  robs 
die  mind  of  its  energy,  and  undermines  the  morals  of  men? 
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What  ezcnse  do  the  repreeentatiyes  of  the  brewery,  distillery,  and 
saloon  give  for  opposing  prohibition?  They  formerly  insisted  that 
any  interference  with  the  sale  of  alcoholic  liauor  was  an  attack  upon 
inoividual  rights,  but  that  argument  has  oeen  so  completely  an- 
swered that  we  do  not  hear  much  of  the  personal-liberty  plea  now. 
No  man  can  assert  as  a  right  that  which  interferes  with  the  equal 
rights  of  others,  neither  can  ai^  man  insist  that  respect  for  his 
rights  reauires  the  toleration  ot  a  system  that  invades  the  more 
sacred  rignts  of  others.  No  man  can  claim  that  his  right  to  drink  in- 
toxicatiujg  liquor  requires  the  licensing  of  a  saloon  which  pollutes 
the  locahty  in  which  it  is  situated  and  brings  want  and  misery  and 
violence  into  the  homes  around  it. 

And  I  call  you  to  witness  that  the  brewer  and  the  distiller  under- 
stand the  saloon ;  they  are  not  willing  to  have  a  saloon  located  near 
them.  As  a  rule,  they  live  in  the  f ^hionable  part  of  the  city  and 
would  not  sign  a  petition  for  the  location  of  a  saloon  near  where 
their  families  reside.    They  Imow  it  would  reduce  the  value  of  their 

Sroperty  and  subject  their  children  to  an  objectionable  environment, 
o ;  they  will  not  have  a  saloon  near  them,  but  they  will  locate  their 
saloons  amons  die  poor,  knowing  full  well  when  they  do  so  that  their 
saloons  will  absorb  the  money  ukat  their  patrons  ought  to  spend  on 
wife  and  children.  They  not  only  impoverish  the  poor  and  multiply 
their  sufferings,  but  they  increase  the  death  rate  among  the  childran. 
Who  will  defend  them  before  the  bar  of  God  when  they  are  con- 
fronted with  the  violation  of  the  commandment  ''Thou  shall  not 
kill*'! 

▲S  TO  COMPENSATION. 

And  yet  we  are  now  told  that  society  ought  to  reimburse  the  liqpor 
dealer  if  prohibition  causes  him  any  financial  loss.  Superlative  im- 
pudence! There  are  two  answers  to  this  insolent  demand.  One  is 
that  prohibition  does  not  take  from  ibhe  liquor  dealer  one  foot  of  land 
that  he  now  owns ;  it  does  not  remove  one  brick  from  any  building 
that  he  occupies.  It  simply  requires  him  to  put  his  land  and  building 
to  a  different  use.  Will  any  man  complain  that  you  lessen  the  value 
of  his  ^n  because  you  say  that  he  must  use  it  on  game  and  not  on 
human  oeings? 

If  you  close  a  saloon  the  building  stands  there  as  useful  as  ever, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  the  fixtures.  Let  the  saloon  keep>er 
turn  his  building  into  a  bakery  and  sell  bread  to  the  people  who  have 
gone  hungry  because  the  money  that  ought  to  have  bought  bread  has 
Been  used  for  drink.  Will  the  brewer  suffer?  His  bmlding  can  be 
used  for  other  purposes.  In  prohibition  States  breweries  and  dis- 
tilleries have  been  converted  into  packing  houses,  pickle  factories, 
and  into  plants  for  the  manufacture  of  nonalcoholic  drinks.  At 
Salem,  Oreg.,  a  brewery  is  now  used  for  the  manufacture  of  lo^n- 
berry  juice,  the  substitute  for  grape  juice  in  that  State.  I  believe 
in  conversion.  The  most  important  conversion  is  the  conversion  of 
the  individual  from  sin  to  righteousness.  Among  the  nations  the 
most  important  conversion  is  the  promised  6bn version  of  the  swords 
into  plowshares,  and  in  business  I  know  of  nothing  better  than  the 
conversion  of  an  alcohol  plant  into  a  factory  for  Uie  production  of 
something  which  is  helpful  and  wholesome. 
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Bnt  there  is  another  answer  to  make  to  the  demand  for  compensa- 
tion. Let  the  liquor  dealer  compensate  the  mother  for  the  son  he 
has  taken  from  ner;  let  him  compensate  the  wife  for  the  husband 
of  whom  he  has  robbed  her;  let  him  compensate  the  children  for  the 
father  whom  he  has  first  transformed  into  a  brute  and  then  driven 
to  suicide.  Let  him  compensate  those  whom  he  has  wronged  by 
restoring  to  them  the  priceless  value  of  homes  ruined  and  lives 
wrecked^  and  then  society  wiU  be  glad  to  compensate  him  for  what- 
ever pecuniary  loss  he  may  suffer  by  the  closing  of  a  business  which 
he  knew  to  be  harmful — a  business  which  can  not  thrive  except  as 
the  community  suffers. 

Does  the  liquor  dealer  intend  to  make  restitution  for  what  he  has 
taken  in  the  past?  No!  He  is  not  even  willing  to  protect  society 
from  the  evils  which  daily  flow  from  his  business. 

LET  THEM  IMPOUND  THE  TASLINGS. 

A  few  jjMiTS  ago  I  was  traveling  in  the  mountains  of  Arizona  and 
my  attention  was  called  to  a  muddy  pond  by  the  side  of  the  road. 
It  was  so  different  from  the  clear  mountain  pool  that  I  inquired  about 
it,  and  this  was  the  explanation.  In  the  early  days  the  stamp  mills 
poured  the  tailings  into  the  mountain  streams,  but  the  people  below 
complained  that  the  water  which  they  had  to  use  was  polluted. 
This  complaint  resulted  in  the  passage  of  a  law  that  compelled  the 
stamp  mill  to  impound  its  tailings,  and  now  when  the  precious  metal 
is  extracted  from  the  rocks  the  worthless  stuff  that  remains  is  im- 
pounded and  the  waters  that  flow  down  the  moimtain  streams  are 
pure. 

Why  not  make  the  brewer,  the  distiller,  and  the  saloon  keeper,  im- 
pound their  tailings?  They  draw  the  young  men  of  the  country  into 
their  places  of  business,  thej  crush  them,  fliey  disfigure  them,  thev 
extract  from  them  all  that  is  precious,  and  then  they  pour  the  tail- 
ings out  upon  society — ^they  make  society  pay  for  the  insane,  the 
pauper,  and  the  criminal.  Instead  of  asking  society  to  compensate 
them  for  the  small  pecuniary  loss  that  they  may  suffer  from  the 
abolishing  of  the  manufacture  and  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liauors 
they  ought  to  be  grateful  for  the  favors  which  have  been  shown  them. 
They  have  by  far  the  best  of  the  bargain,  even  on  the  low  plane  of 
dollars  and  cents.  They  have  taken  from  society  immeasuraoly  more 
than  they  have  paid  back  to  society. 

TO  BUSINESS  MEN. 

A  word  to  the  business  men  of  Ohio.  Why  do  you  enter  into  a 
copartnership  with  the  brewer,  distiller,  and  saloon  keeper  against 
the  people  with  whom  you  deal?  Your  trade,  especially  that  of  Cin- 
cinnati, is  with  the  territory  south  of  you.  The  city  of  Cincinnati 
built  a  railroad  into  the  South  for  the  purpose  of  developing  com- 
merce with  that  section.  The  Southern  States  with  which  Ohio  has 
business  dealings  are  now  dry,  with  the  exception  of  Kentucky,  and 
in  that  State  a  Targe  majority  of  the  counties  are  dry,  Kentucky  hav- 
ing the  county  unit,  which  Ohio  abolished  last  year.  In  the  State  of 
Ohio  504,000  voted  for  prohibition  last  year,  and  yet  a  considerable 
majority  of  the  large  business  men  of  the  State  have  been  unwise 
enough  to  enter  into  copartnership  with  the  saloon,  a  business  which 
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is  not  oBly  the  open  enemy  of  the  home  and  a  oomipting  influenoe 
in  politics,  but  is  destructive  of  economic  ^ren^th  ana  efficiency. 

A  year  ago  the  business  men  of  the  larger  cities  of  Ohio  joined  the 
liquor  interests  in  disfranchising  the  farmers  of  the  State.  You  then 
had  the  county  unit  and  the  farmer  had  a  voice  in  determining 
whether  saloons  should  be  licensed  in  the  county,  but  you  have  taken 
that  right  from  him  at  the  bidding  of  the  liquor  interests.  You  have 
returned  to  the  city  unit,  and  instead  of  limiting  the  sale  qt  liquor  to 
those  living  in  the  city — that  is,  to  those  who  are  responsible  tor  the 
grantinjg  of  the  license — ^you  permit  a  saloon  keeper  in  a  town  to  sell 
to  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  coimtry  round  about.  You  allow  the 
saloon  keeper  to  fill  a  country  boy  with  alcoholic  liquor  and  send  him 
out  into  the  country  to  spread  terror  in  his  neighborhood,  and  yet  you 
deny  a  vote  to  those  whose  peace  is  disturbs  and  whose  lives  are 
menaced. 

THE  SAIiOON  ▲  NXnSANGB. 

Why  is  a  slaughterhouse  a  nuisance?  Because  its  noisome  odors 
can  not  be  confined  to  the  land  on  which  it  is  situated.  And  who  has 
a  right  to  complain  of  a  slaughterhouse?  Everyone  has  a  right  to 
complain  as  soon  as  the  odors  of  the  slaughterhouse  reach  him.  And 
why  is  a  saloon  a  nuisance?  Because  its  evil  influences  can  not  be 
confined  to  the  block  in  which  it  is  located  or  to  the  city  which  licenses 
it  to  do  business.  And  who  has  a  right  to  complam  of  a  saloon? 
Everyone  who  lives  within  the  radius  of  its  evil  influence — everyone 
who  suffers  from  the  use  of  the  liquor  which  it  sells. 

You  need  not  be  surprised  ii  these  disfranchised  farmers  ad- 
minister political  punishment  to  those  who  have  deprived  them  of  the 
right  to  protect  themselves  against  the  saloon.  Last  year  their  choice 
was  between  the  county  unit  and  State  prohibition  5  to-day  with  the 
countv  unit  gone  their  only  hope  is  in  State  prohibition  which  es- 
tablishes a  stfll  larger  unit  and  gives  security  over  a  greater  area. 

AN  INJUSTICE  TO  GERMAN-AMERICANS. 

A  word  also  to  the  German- Americans.  A  great  many  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Ohio  are  of  German  birth  or  ancestry,  and  an  effort  has  been 
made  to  identify  them  with  the  liquor  interests.  The  German- Ameri- 
can brewers  have  done  injustice  to  those  of  their  name  and  race  by 
the  attempt  to  make  it  appear  that  prohibition  was  an  attack  upon 
all  German- Americans^  whereas  it  is  simply  an  attack  upon  a  busi- 
ness. The  liquor  question  raises  a  moral  issue,  and  no  real  friend  of 
the  German- American  will  attempt  to  draw  a  line  between  him  and 
the  rest  of  the  country  on  a  moral  question.  Already  the  German- 
American  organizations  are  giving  voice  to  the  rising  protest  against 
the  selfish  and  sordid  attempt  which  those^  engaged  in  the  liquor 
business  have  made  to  turn  the  liquor  question  into  a  race  question. 
The  German- American  Alliance  m  New  York  has  within  a  year 
adopted  a  resolution  demanding  that  representatives  of  the  liquor 
traffic  speak  for  themselves  and  not  for  the  Grerman- American  Alli- 
ance when  they  appear  before  legislative  bodies.  And  the  German- 
American  Alliance  of  the  United  States  at  its  national  meeting  at 
San  Francisco  a  few  months  ago,  instead  of  declaring  against  pro- 
hibition, declared  in  favor  of  reforming  the  saloon* 
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The  alUanoe  is  to  be  om^tulated  upon  its  refusal  to  be  made  the 
mouthpiece  of  the  brewers  in  their  fight  against  prohibition,  but  the 
plea  for  the  reform  of  the  saloon  comes  too  late.  It  might  haye  been 
effective  a  few  ^ears  ago,  but  the  saloon  has  sinned  away  its  day  of 
grace.  It  made  itself  the  ally  of  the  gambling  house  and  the  brothel : 
it  allowed  itself  to  become  a  bureau  of  information  on  crimes  ana 
the  center  of  every  political  and  social  disease.  It  is  too  late  to  begm 
the  work  of  purification;  if  it  is  to  be  washed  and  made  dean,  let  it 
be  at  the  morgue  when  it  lies  in  state  with  its  victims. 

•*  BLIND  TIGBRS." 

The  opponents  of  prohibition  having  been  driven  from  every 
other  position  have  fallen  back  upon  their  final  stand,  namely,  that 
prohibition  does  not  prohibit.  They  tell  us  that  the  law  can  not  be 
enforced;  that  liquor  will  be  sold  anyhow.  They  are  the  only  ele- 
ment of  society  that  announces  in  advance  that  it  will  not  obey  the 
law ;  it  is  the  only  element  that  boasts  of  lawlessness,  but  even  here 
the  facts  are  a  complete  answer.  Statistics  show  that  in  this  State 
there  is  more  illicit  selling  in  wet  counties  than  in  dry  coimties. 
Only  a  few  months  ago  the  saloon  keepers  of  Cleveland  sent  a  delega- 
tion to  the  governor  to  complain  of  the  selling  of  liquor  without 
license.  Those  who  paid  the  hcense  protested  agwist  those  who  were 
selling  without  sharmg  the  burden  of  the  tax. 

But  the  ver]^  language  which  the  advocates  of  the  saloon  use  in 
describing  illicit  sales  shows  that  they  understand  the  nature  of  their 
business.  When  they  speak  of  the  place  where  liquor  is  sold  without 
license,  whr.t  name  do  they  use?  Do  they  call  the  place  a  blind  sheep 
or  a  bund  gfoat?  Nol  They  call  it  a  "blind  tiger."  They  name  it 
after  an  animal  which  is  ferocious  by  nature — ^they  know  the  nature 
of  the  saloon.  Well,  if  a  tiger  was  arber  myboy,  I  would  rath^  have 
it  a  blind  tiger  than  one  wfich  could  see.  Wouldn't  you?  If  a  tiger 
is  blind,  you  must  look  it  up ;  if  it  can  see,  it  can  look  you  up.  The 
man  who  sells  without  license  must  dodge  around  and  keep  nimself 
conciealed,  but  the  licensed  saloon  plants  itself  in  the  most  conspicu- 
ous places  and  sends  out  its  invitation  to  alL 

LIKENED   TO  A   RATTLESNASS. 

One  of  the  men  imported  into  Ohio  to  defend  the  saloon  hasgone 
even  further  than  those  who  talk  of  blind  tigers.    He  a^, "  Would 

}rou  not  rather  keep  a  rattlesnake  in  a  glass  case  than  allow  it  to  run 
oose  in  the  alley?''  But  why  keep  a  rattlesnake  at  all?  Why  not 
Ull  itt  How  many  families  would  be  willing  to  keep  a  rattlesnake 
in  the  house,  even  m  a  glass  case?  It  must  have  something  to  eat, 
and  those  who  feed  it  are  always  in  danger  of  being  bitten.  But  to 
liken  the  saloon  to  a  rattlesnake — ^what  a  conf essi<m  I  And  what  an 
apt  illustration  it  is.  It  must  have  been  by  inadvertenoe  that  the 
speaker  selected  man's  earliest  enemy  <m  eu-th,  for  was  it  not  the 
serpent  that  deceived  the  first  pair  in  the  garden?  And  has  it  not 
lived  ever  since  under  the  curse  then  pronounced  upon  it?  Is  there 
not  additional  reason  to-day  why  the  seed  of  the  womai\  should  bruise 
this  serpent's  head?  Is  not  woman  to-day  the  greatest  enemy  of  the 
saloon?  All  praise  to  the  ^ood  women  or  the  country  whose  love  for 
their  children  and  interest  m  their  country  make  them  an  increasing 
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influence  on  the  side  of  temperance  and  in  support  of  all  legislation 
which  has  for  its  object  the  protection  of  society  ^om  the  effects  of 
alcoholic  liquor. 

The  voters  of  Ohio  have  an  advantage  to-day  over  those  who  voted 
on  this  subject  a  year  ago.  A  year  ago  the  people  of  tlus  State  knew 
how  ruinous  alcohol  is  to  the  individual,  to  the  home,  and  to  society. 
They  knew  of  the  enormous  burden  which  the  worshipers  of  the  god 
of  drink  fasten  upon  the  country.  Two  billions  and  a  naif  a  year  for 
intoxicating  liquor.  Think  of  it  1  Nearly  twice  the  cost  of  our  Fed- 
eral Government,  and  nearly  three  times  me  cost  of  education  in  this 
country  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  university.  Is  not  this  appall- 
iujg?  In  two  years  the  drink  bill  would  gridiron  the  United  States 
with  macadam  highways  12  miles  apart  east  and  west,  north  and 
south,  and  yet  instead  of  this  monej  being  used  for  gooa  roads  it  is 
being  used  to  pave  the  way  to  perdition. 

WAB  FURNISHES  NEW  EVIDENCB, 

Yes ;  a  year  ago  the  voters  of  Ohio  knew  the  arguments  that  can  be 
made  against  alcohol  in  time  of  peace  but  during  the  last  12  months 
the  war  in  Europe  has  thrown  a  ghastly  light  upon  the  evils  of  in- 
temperance. Whatever  difference  of  opinion  there  may  be  as  to  the 
cause  of  the  war  or  as  to'  its  conduct  all  must  agree  that  the  nations 
at  war  believe  that  they  are  in  a  life  and  death  struggle  and  all  are 
appealing  to  the  patriotism  of  their  people.  And  yet  patriotism, 
that  impulse,  intan^ble,  invisible,  but  eternal,  which  has  throughout 
the  ages  led  coimtless  millions  to  offer  themselves  a  sacrifice  upon 
their  coimtry's  altar,  is  no  match  for  the  appetite  for  drink.  Loyalty 
to  Gambrinus  and  Bacchus  and  Barleycorn  is  ^eater  than  loyalty 
to  K'  g  or  Kaiser  or  Czar.  The  belligerent  nations  have  been  com- 
pelled to  give  attention  to  the  subject  of  drink.  Russia  has  abolished 
the  sale  of  alcohol  throughout  her  vast  domain;  France  has  legis- 
lated against  the  sale  of  absinthe;  Germany  has  lessened  the  hours 
of  the  saloon  and  lowered  the  alcoholic  content  in  beer ;  and  Great 
Britain  has  laid  restriction  after  restriction  upon  the  saloon,  lessen- 
ing the  hours  and  forbidding  treating.  Why  shall  we  not  learn  with- 
out war  what  the  war  has  taught  the  European  nations. 

THE  BEST  PREPARATION. 

There  is  talk  of  preparedness  and  some  urge  us  to  get  ready  for 
war.  I  do  not  agree  with  those  who  think  we  are  in  danger,  but  I  am 
willing  to  join^em  in  one  kind  of  preparation.  If  this  Nation  is 
ever  attacked  our  supreme  need  will  be  men — ^men  whose  brains  are 
clear;  men  whose  nerves  are  steady;  men  who  have  no  appc^te  that 
will  rob  them  of  their  love  of  country  in  the  Nation's  crucial  hour. 
Why  not  prepare  by  driving  alcohol  out  of  the  United  States?  Then 
if  an  attack  comes  every  American  will  be  a  man  ready  to  do  a  man's 
duty  and  their  bodies  will  be  a  wall  around  our  land. 

GROWTH  OF  PROHIBITION. 

And  now  a  word  as  to  politics.  I  am  a  Democrat.  I  began  making 
Democratic  q)eeches  85  years  ago  and  have  been  in  every  congres- 
sional campaign  since,  except  the  campaign  of  1898,  when  I  was  in 
the  Army.    I  nave  been  on  the  firing  line  all  these  years— the  (miy 
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pea^oe  I  have  had  was  when  I  was  a  soldier.  I  have  been  in  national 
politics  for  26  years  and  it  is  now  19  years  since  I  commenced  to  run 
xor  President  I  have  been  interested  in  reforms  and  have  rejoiced 
to  see  some  reforms  successful,  but  it  has  taken  a  Ions  time.  It  took 
21  years  to  secure  the  popular  election  of  United  States  Senators; 
it  took  nearly  18  years  to  secure  an  income-tax  amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  and  the  fight  for  the  initiative  and  referendum  has 
been  going  on  nearly  that  long.  Events  are  moving  more  rapidly 
now,  but  I  have  never  known  any  reform  to  grow  as  fast  in  five  years 
as  prohibition  has  ^own  durmg  the  last  five  yeisirs,  and  it  has 
grown  more  rapidly  m  the  last  year  than  in  the  four  years  preceding. 
We  now  have  19  dry  States  and  10  of  them  have  gone  dry  within  the 
last  18  months. 

No  Democrat  need  apologize  for  being  in  favor  of  prohibition. 
Of  the  19  prohibition  States  10  of  them  go  Democratic  at  every  elec- 
tion, and  other  Democratic  States  will  soon  be  added  to  the  list. 
Bepublicajis  used  to  make  fun  of  us  Democrats;  they  used  to  say  that 
they  could  tell  a  Democrat  by  the  color  of  his  nose  or  by  the  wobble 
of  his  walk.  They  can  not  make  fun  of  us  now.  The  Democratic 
States  are  leading  in  the  fight  and  the  Republicans  must  help  to 
make  Ohio  dry,  if  they  want  to  be  in  the  same  class  with  the  Demo- 
crats. It  will  be  a  benefit  to  both  parties  to  get  rid  of  the  liquor 
element  which  owes  allegiance  to  no  party,  and  is  interested  in  no 
principles  of  government.  It  is  solely  concerned  with  the  money  to 
be  derived  from  the  sale  of  liquor.  The  time  has  come  to  rid  all  the 
parties  of  the  domination  of  this  element  which  disgraces  the  party 
while  it  controls  it  and  betrays  it  if  its  control  is  resisted.  Let  me 
make  a  proposition  to  the  Republicans  of  Ohio.*  If  you  will  do  your 
best  to  drive  the  liquor  interests  out  of  your  party,  1  will  do  what  I 
can  to  rid  the  Democratic  Party  of  the  liquor  interests — and  this  is 
not  a  matter  of  sentiment;  it  is  a  matter  of  necessity.  There  are 
great  questions  to  be  dealt  witji  and  we  can  not  expect  any  aid  from 
those  whose  only  interest  is  in  the  liquor  business.  And  then,  too,  if 
one  party  expeLs  the  liauor  interest  the  other  party  is  comi)elled  to 
do  so  as  a  matter  of  seli-protection.  If  we  drive  the  liquor  interests 
out  of  the  Democratic  Party  and  the  Republican  Party  receives 
them,  then  the  Republican  Party  will  get  all  of  our  bad  men,  and 
Heaven  knows  it  has  enough  bad  men  al^dy.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Republican  Partr^  drives  out  the  liquor  interests  and  we  welcome 
them,  we  will  get  the  bad  men  of  the  Republican  Party — and  we 
haven't  room  for  any  more  bad  men  than  we  now  have. 

HEXT  COMBINATION  WITH  COOPERATION. 

Why  not  meet  combination  with  cooperation?  The  liquor  inter- 
ests combine  against  society;  why  should  not  the  Democrats  and 
Republicans  cooperate  against  the  liquor  interests?  Let  us  for  one 
day  lay  aside  the  tariff  question,  the  trust  question,  the  money  ques- 
tion, and  other  national  questions  upon  which  we  differ  and  unite  to 
free  the  State  from  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  alcoholic  liquor,  and 
then  we  shall  be  ready  for  the  larger  task  which  is  not  many  years 
off — ^the  task  of  ridding  the  Nation  of  alcohol,  its  worst  enemy,  and 
of  the  liquor  tniffic,  its  greatest  eviL 
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AN  A000T7NT  OF  THE  ACfTION  OF  THE  CON0BESS  OF  THE  XJNITBD 
STATES  IN  FBOVn)IN0  THIS  HONTJMENT. 

By  an  act  approved  March  4. 1911»  Congreas  authorized  the  erection  of  a  suitable 
monument  over  the  grave  of  tne  late  John  Tyler,  former  President  of  the  United 
States,  in  Hollywood  Cemetenr,  Bichmond,  Va.,  and  by  an  act  approved  August  24, 
1912,  an  appropriation  of  110.000  was  made  for  the  purpose,  provided  that  no  part  of 
the  amount  so  appropriated  should  be  e^mended  until  the  Secretary  of  War  was  satis- 
fied of  the  existence  of  a  responsible  legal  association  for  the  care  and  maintenance  of 
the  monument,  and  provided  further  that  when  the  said  monument  was  erected  the 
responsibility  for  the  care  and  maintenance  of  the  same  should  be  with  such  associa- 
tion,- and  without  expense  to  the  United  States.  In  pursuance  of  this  law,  the  Hol- 
lywood Cemetery  Co.  agreed  to  take  charge  of  the  Tyler  lot  in  Hollywood  Cemetery  as 
soon  as  the  monument  it  was  proposed  to  have  placed  in  the  lot  was  completed,  and 
to  keep  the  bt  in  perpetual  care,  having  full  regard  to  its  sightly  and  respectable 
appearance  as  b  done  in  all  other  lots  in  said  cemetery  that  are  under  the  perpetual 
care  of  said  company,  it  being  imderstood  that  the  responsibility  for  the  care  and 
maintenance  should  be  without  expense  to  the  United  States. 

The  Secretary  of  War,  under  date  of  November  26, 1912,  directed  the  Chief  of  En- 
gineers, United  States  Army,  to  select  an  officer  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  United 
States  Army,  to  take  char^  of  the  construction  of  the  monument^  the  advertising  for 
bids  and  designs,  conducting  all  necessary  correspondence  recording  design  of  monu- 
ment and  the  inscriptions,  and  the  disbursing  of  the  ap|>ropnation  made  hy  the  sun- 
dry civil  act  approved  Ai^^  24, 1912,  for  the  construction  of  the  monument. 

In  accordance  with  the  orders  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 
United  States  Army,  under  date  of  December  10^  1912^  designated  the  district  engineer 
officer  at  Norfolk,  Ya.,  to  carry  out  the  instructions  given. 

On  December  16, 1913,  competitive  designs  for  the  monument  were  invited  by  the 
Secretary  of  War,  and  as  a  result  of  this  competition  and  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts,  Washington,  D.  C.)  the  design  submitted  by  the  T.  F. 
McGann  &  Sons  Co.,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  was  accepted. 

A  contract  was  entered  into  with  the  successful  competitors,  which  waa  approved 
by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  on  Jime  23, 1914.  The  erection  of  the  monument  was  com- 
pleted on  Jime  9;  1915. 

The  following  is  the  sculptor's  description  of  the  monument: 

"Essentially  the  monument  will  consist  of  a  monoCthic  granite  shaft  rising  from  a 
granite  pedestal  before  which  will  be  placed  a  bronze  bust  of  the  President,  and 
surmoimting  whidi  will  be  a  bronze  finlal. 

"The  bronze  finlal  will  be  visible  from  a  considerable  distance,  and  as  it  is  seen  to 
consist  of  a  Greek  urn  supported  between  the  spread  wines  of  two  American  eagles,  it 
will  indicate  at  once  the  ourial  place  of  a  man  of  national  character. 

"Upon  a  closer  approach  an  heroic  bronze  bust  of  the  President  will  be  observed 
resting  in  a  dignifiea  manner  upon  a  pedestal  of  the  monolith  after  the  excellent 
manner  of  Ihe  ancient  Greek  sarcophagi. 

"On  each  side  of  the  monolith  mere  will  be  a  bas-relief,  the  one  being  a  life^ized 
figure  of  the  Republic  with  a  shield  bearing  the  seals  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
State  of  Virginia,  significant  of  his  relations  with  the  National  (jovemment  and  his 
native  State.  The  other  will  be  a  draped  female  fieure  representing  memory,  holding 
in  one  hand  a  laurel  wreath  and  cultivatiug  with  tne  other  the  young  tree  of  the  Re- 
public, which  during  Tyler's  administration  began  to  grow  and  expand  in  an  excep- 
tional manner. 

"The  four  faces  of  the  monolith  will  be  paneled  as  indicated  on  the  model,  and 
especially  will  the  one  on  the  rear  be  suitable  for  an  inscription." 
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JOHN  TYLER,  TENTH  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


ADDRESS  DELIVERED  AT  THE  DEDICATION  OF  THE  HONT7HENT 
EBEOTED  BY  CONGRESS  IN  HOLLYWOOD  CEMETERY,  RICH- 
MOND, VA.^^m  MEMORY  OF  JOHN  TYLER,  TENTH  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


We  are  gathered  together  to  do  honor  to  a  great  man,  and  to 
dedicate  to  nis  memory  this  monument,  erected  by  the  Government 
of  his  coimtry  that  he  served  with  imexcelled  fidelity  and  patriotism. 
John  Tyler,  tenth  President  of  the  United  States,  was  bom  at  the 
home  of  his  father,  "Greenway,"  in  Charles  City  Coimty,  Va.,  on 
March  29,  1790.  He  came  of  a  distinguished  line  of  Virginians,  and 
all  his  earlier  ancestors  of  the  Tyler  name  held  places  of  simificance- 
in  their  communities,  as  justice  of  the  coimty  oendi,  or  ^er^,  or 
coroner. 

John  Tyler,  the  President's  great-grandfather,  who  dSed  about 
1727,  was  a  iustice  of  James  City  Coimty;  John  Tyler^  his  grand* 
father,^  wh6  oied  in  1773,  was  marshal  of  the  vice  admiralty  court; 
and  his  father.  Judge  John  Tyler,  not  only  occupied  a  prominent 
position  as  judge  of  the  general  court,  but  he  was  also  speaker  of  the 
house  of  delegates  of  the  general  assembly,  governor  of  the  Common* 
wealth,  and  at  the  time  <3  his  death  in  1813,  at  the  age  of  65,  judge 
of  the  tlnited  States  District  Court  of  Virginia. 

The  earhest  of  President  Tyler's  progenitors  in  the  colony  was 
Henry  Tyler,  who  is  first  mentioned  in  uie  York  County  records  in 
1645;  ana  his  son  Henry,  who  was  himself  justice,  sheriff,  and  cor- 
oner in  succession,  was  the  father  of  John  Tyler,  the  President's 
great-grandfather.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  since  the  immi- 
grant, Henry  Tyler,  the  line  has  been  one  "native  and  to  the  manor 
Dom,"  and  that  in  no  instance,  down  to  the  present  generation, 
have  they  had  their  homes  elsewhere  than  in  that  notable  section 
of  Colony  and  Commonwealth  that  has  been  not  inaptly  designated 
as  "The  Cradle  of  the  RepubUc." 

John  Tyler,  the  marshal  of  the  vice  admiralty  court,  married  Anne 
Contesse,  only  daughter  of  Dr.  Lewis  Contesse,  a  French  Huguenot 
physician,  who  hved  and  practiced  his  profession  in  Wilhamsburg 
during  the  first  quarter  of  tne  eighteenth  century;  and  it  is  doubtless 
to  theblendii^  of  the  GalUc  sprighthness  of  Contesse  with  the  Enghsh 
steadiness  which  characterized  tne  Tylers  that  the  remarkable  talents 
of  the  descendants  of  this  union  may  be  attributed. 

Not  onlv  has  the  line  of  the  Tylers  since  illustrated  these  talents, 
but  al^o  tnat  of  Bouldin  in  the  persons  of  the  descendants  of  Judge 
Tyler's  sister,  Joanna,  who  married  Maj.  Wood  Bouldin,  and  was 
mother  of  Thomas  Tyler  Bouldin,  Member  of  Congress,  James  Wood 
Bouldin,  Member  of  Congress,  and  Lewis  Contesse  Bouldin,  long  a 
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State  senator:  and  who  was  also  the  ancestress  of  Wood  Bonldin, 
late  judge  of  tne  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals  of  Virginia,  and  of  Powha- 
tan fiomdin,  writer  and  author  of  "Home  Reminiscences  of  John  Ran- 
dolph of  Roanoke."  This  mingled  strain  is  further  distinguished  in 
the  talents  and  abilities  of  the  descendants  of  President  Tyler's  sister, 
Maria  Henry,  who  married  John  B.  Seawell,  and  was  mother  of  two 
brilliant  lawyers  of  the  Commonwealth,  John  Tyler  Seawell  and 
Machen  Boswell  Seawell,  and  grandmother  of  Miss  Molly  EUiott  Sea- 
well, the  novelist. 

But,  save  the  President  himself,  none  of  the  descendants  of  John 
Tyler,  the  marshal,  and  his  wife,  Anne  Contesse,  achieved  or  deserved 
a  larger  fame  than  did  their  son.  Judge  John  Tyler.  He  was  the  per- 
sonal friend  of  Thomas  Je£Person  and  of  Patrick  Henry,  and  was 
imbued  with  their  principles  of  repubhcan  constitutional  government. 
JefiPerson  said  of  him  that  he  was  "a  veteran  patriot  who,  from  the 
first  dawn  of  the  Revolution  to  this  day,  has  pursued  unchangeably 
the  same  honest  course'';  and  it  is  worthy  oi  observation  that  tb^ 
Sage  of  Monticello  should  have  thus  emphasized  in  the  father  the 
characteristic  of  consistency,  which  was  one  of  the  most  noticeable 
traits  in  the  career  of  Judge  Tyler's  distirguished  son. 

Mr.  Henry's  admiration  for  Judge  Tyler  was  marked.  Judge 
Spencer  Roane  wrote  to  WilUam  mrt  that  "Mr.  Henry  was  very 
fond  of  John  Tyler  as  a  warm-hearted  patriot  and  an  nonest  and 
sensible  man";  and  Roane  himself,  who  adorned  with  conspicuous 
abihty  and  learning  the  bench  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  State,  said 
of  Judge  Tyler  that  "his  understanding  was  of  the  highest  order,"  and 
that  he  "was  plain  in  his  appearance,  for  his  great  soid  disdiuned  the 
tinsel  of  pomp  and  parade,  and  was  intent  only  on  virtue."  Henry 
Qay  said  of  him  on  the  floor  of  Congress  that  "a  purer  patriot  or 
more  honest  man  never  breathed  the  breath  of  life";  while  the  gen- 
eral assembly  of  his  native  State  resolved  of  him  that  ne  was  "  a  vener- 
able patriot  of  the  Revolution,  a  faithful  and  able  legislator,  judge, 
and  chief  ma^trate  of  this  Commonwealth,  a  man  of  taed  and  unde- 
viating  integrity,  yet  endeared  to  his  frienos  by  every  softer  virtue." 

Judge  Tyler  had  been  in  his  youth  a  student  at  the  College  of  Wil- 
liam and  Mary,  and  in  company  with  Mr.  Jeflferson  he  had  heard 
Patrick  Henry's  speech  on  the  stamp  act.  and  had  felt  his  patriotism 
kindled  by  the  orator's  voice  and  words.  His  antagonism  to  the 
British  Government  and  his  intolerance  of  its  acts  of  oppression 
toward  the  Colonies  became  so  earnest  and  outspoken  that  nis  father 
was  accustomed  to  predict  of  him  that  he  would  oe  "hung  as  a  rebel." 
He  served  on  the  committee  of  safety  for  Charles  City  County  in  1774, 
and  he  joined  Henry's  troops,  with  the  local  company,  of  which  he 
was  captain,  when  Dimmore  removed  the  powder  from  the  magazine 
at  'Wilhamsburg.  The  convention  of  1776  made  him  judge  of  admi- 
ralty; but  lus  eager  patriotism  impelled  him  to  larger  activities  than 
those  of  the  bench^  and  in  1778  he  oecame  a  member  of  the  legislature. 
Here  he  served  with  abihty  and  fideUty  successively  as  chairman  of 
the  committee  of  justice,  of  the  committee  of  the  whole,  and  as 
speaker.  His  fame  as  a  statesman  rests  on  his  steady  support  in  the 
legislature  oi  the  military  and  financial  measures  of  the  American 
Revolution  and  of  the  Jenersonian  reforms  during  his  incimibency  of 
the  office  of  speaker,  on  his  authorship  of  the  resolutions  for  the  Annap- 
olis assembly  of  1786,  on  his  stalwart  opposition  in  the  Virginia  con- 
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vention  of  1788  to  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution  because 
it  permitted  the  continuance  of  the  slave  trade,  a  measure  that  was 
fastened  on  the  country  by  the  votes  of  four  New  England  and  two 
Southern  States  of  the  Umon;  and  on  his  services  as  a  member  of  the 
judiciary,  and  as  governor  of  the  Commonwealth. 

His  gubernatorial  term  began  on  December  1, 1808,  a  notable  year 
in  the  history  of  Virginia,  as  being  that  which  saw  the  abohtion  by 
England  of  the  African  slave  trade,  which  Gov.  Tyler  had  so  strenu- 
ously opposed  in  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1788.  His  admin- 
istration of  the  high  oflSce  of  Governor  was  marked  by  the  simplicitv 
of  his  manners  andconduct,  by  the  fidelity  and  uprightness  with  which 
he  discharged  his  duties,  and  by  his  continual  enjoyment  in  an  unu- 
sual measure  the  confidence,  respect,  and  esteem  oi  his  constituents. 
His  term  expired  in  January,  1811,  and  during  its  continuance,  under 
the  influence  of  one  of  his  messages  to  the  general  assembly,  on  the 
subject  of  education  and  the  schools,  was  established,  through  the 
legislative  activities  of  James  Barbour,  of  Orange,  a  successor  in  office 
of  Gov.  Tyler,  the  still  existing  Literary  Fund  of  Virginia. 

Judge  Tyler's  career  on  the  bench  was  characterized  by  the  same 
diligent  attention  to  business,  uprightness  of  purpose,  and  inteUigent 
discharge  of  duty,  that  adorned  all  of  his  public  Ufe.  He  had  studied 
law  for  some  years  under  Robert  Carter  Nicholas,  a  distinguished 
jurist  and  patriot  of  Judge  Tyler's  youth,  whose  name  and  fame  were 
preserved  and  enhanced  m  the  Uves  of  his  four  sons,  of  whom  it  has 
Been  said:  **  No  Virginia  family  contributed  more  to  Mr.  Jefferson's 
personal  success  than  the  powenul  family  of  the  Nicholases — powerful 
m  talents,  powerful  in  probity,  powerful  in  their  numbers  and  imion. 
On  ©very  page  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  political  history  the  names  of  George, 
John,  Wilson  Cary,  and  Phihp  Norbome  Nicholas  are  written." 

Having  obtained  his  license,  he  practiced  for  a  time  in  James  City 
Coimty,  and  in  1772  removed  to  Charles  City  County.  He  was 
judge  of  the  admiralty  court  in  1776  and  again  in  1786,  becoming,  by 
virtue  of  the  latter  appointment,  a  judge  of  the  first  Supreme  (x>urt 
of  Appeals  of  Virgima.  Upon  the  abolition  of  the  State  admiraltv 
court  Dy  the  operation  of  the  new  Federal  Constitution  he  was  elected, 
in  1788,  a  judge  of  the  general  court,  in  which  office  he  continued  for 
20  years.  During  his  occupancy  of  the  State  bench  he  contributed 
to  the  jurisprudence  of  the  coimtry  his  notable  opinion  in  the  case  of 
Kamper  t;.  Hawkins,^  in  which  he  maintained  tne  authority  of  the 
Constitution  over  legislative  enactment,  and  thereby  aided  in  the 
establishment  of  the  principle  in  America. 

In  1811,  upon  the  expiration  of  his  term  asjgovemor.  Judge  Tyler 
was  appointed  by  President  Madison  judge  of  the  District  Court  of 
the  United  States  for  the  State  of  Vimnia.    Jefferson,  with  grim 

Solitical  enmity  to  his  kinsman,  John  A^rshaU^  doubtless  had  a  sar- 
onic  pleasure  in  breaking  through  his  established  rule,  ''never  to 
solicit  an  appointment  from  the  President,"  by  asking,  in  a  letter  of 
^owiujg  enconium,  the  elevation  to  the  district  bench  of  the  able  and 
mdomitable  Tyler,  with  whom  the  Chief  Justice  would  sit  in  holding 
the  circuit  court.  He  wrote'  of  him  to  Mr.  Madison  as  the  only  man 
in  Virgima  capable  of  maintaining  his  own  with  Judge  Marshall:  ''It 
will  be  difficult  to  find  a  character  of  firmness  enough  to  preserve  his 

1  Virginia  Cases,  p.  20.  'Ford,  Writings  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  IX,  p.  276. 
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independence  on  the  same  bench  with  Marshall.  Tyler,  I  am  certain, 
would  do  it/'  and  his  opinion  was  yerified  in  Judge  Tyler's  successful 
contention  against  the  principle  of  a  universal  common-law  jurisdic- 
tion for  the  Federal  courts  that  was  favored  by  his  collea^e. 

Judge  Tyler  was  an  earnest  and  patriotic  supporter  of  me  War  of 
1812  with  Great  Britain,  and  decided  the  first  prize  case  arising  out 
of  the  war.  He  held  the  office  of  district  judge  imtil  his  deatn.  at 
"Greenway,"  Charles  City  County,  Va.,  January  6,  1813,  and  aied 
with  the  expression  of  his  r^ret  that  he  ''could  not  live  lon^  enough 
to  see  that  proud  British  nation  once  more  humbled  by  American 
arms." 

Judge  Tyler  married  Mary  Armistead,  only  child  of  Robert  Booth 
Anmstead,  of  York  County,  Va.,  a  descendant  of  William  Armistead, 
immigrant  to  the  colony  from  Kirk  DeightoiL  in  Yorkshire,  England, 
who  was  also  a  progenitor  of  President  WiUiam  Henry  Harrison, 
and  the  two  Whig  candidates  of  1839,  '*  Tippecanoe  and  Tyler,  too," 
were  cousins  sprung"  from  a  common  Armistead  ancestor. 

John  Tyle^  ^1^^  President,  was  the  second  son  of  the  marriage  of 
Judg;e  Jonn  Tyler  and  Marv  Armistead.  His  earUer*  education  was 
obtained  in  an  '^old  field  scnooL"  taught  by  a  tyrannical  Scot  named 
McMurdo,  and  the  story  is  told  that  the  future  President,  at  the 
precocious  age  of  11,  was  one  of  the  leaders  in  a  rebeUion  of  the  Pupils 
against  their  master.  The  dominie  was  an  admirer  of  John  Tvier, 
and  when  he  saw  him  participating  in  the  attempt  of  the  boys  to  lock 
him  up  he  exclaimed,  after  the  manner  of  Scots  dominies.  '^Et  tu. 
Brute!"  and  surrendered.  But  lus  regard  for  the  boy  dia  not  pre- 
vent Mr.  McMurdo  from  reporting  ms  son's  concmct  to  Judge 
Tyler,  who  countered  on  the  pedagogue's  apt  Latin  quotation  by 
another,  since  become  scarcely  less  ch^ic,  and  replied,  ^'Sic  semper 
tyrannis! " 

In  1807  young  Tyler  graduated  at  William  and  Mary  College,  which, 
with  its  roster  of  statesmen  and  lawyers  and  soldiers,  nad  long  been  a 
nursery  of  greatness.  He  then  studied  law  for  two  years  imder 
Edmund  Randolph,  Secretary  of  State  under  Washin^n,  and  son- 
in-law  of  Robert  Carter  Nicholas,  his  father's  distinmiished  law 
preceptor.  His  father  had  been  a  student  at  William  and  Mary  when 
Mr.  Jefferson  was  studying  law  in  Williamsburg  under  the  emin^it 
jurist,  Oeoree  Wythe,  and  from  him  the  son  early  imbibed,  and  con- 
tinued to  cnerish  and  maintain  throughout  his  life,  the  republican 
principles  of  Jefferspnian  democracy.  It  was  with  him  a  funoamental 
tenet  that  the  union  of  the  States  constituted  in  effect  the  concert 
of  two  nations,  differing  in  institutions,  in  occupations,  in  religion, 
and  in  manners,  each  from  the  other,  and  that  the  only  sure  metboa 
of  preventing  separation  or  war  was  in  the  maintenance  and  preserva- 
titon  of  the  rights  of  the  constituent  States.  This  remained  his  politi- 
cal guiding  star  through  his  career,  and  by  its  li^ht  must  that  career 
be  tested  and  judged.  He  held  that  the  activities  of  the  Federal 
Government  shoula  be  kept  in  most  things  verv  far  apart  from  those ' 
of  the  States;  that  they  should  be  confined  chieflv  to  those  foreign 
relations  that  involved  the  action  and  conduct  of  a  central  power, 
while  they  interfered  as  little  as  possible  with  the  internal  and  domestic 
affairs  of  the  country. 

Smrmg  from  the  struggle  of  antagonistic  interests  and  passimis, 
the  Federal  Constitution  was  full  of  trouble  for  the  future,  and  it  was 
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tile  ag^'essive  assertion  of  the  national  principle  by  the  North  in 
derogation  of  this  principle  held  by  Mr.  Tyler  that  stirred  the  fares 
of  nullification  in  1832  and  kindled  the  mighty  conflagration  of 
secession  and  wax  in  1861,  which  came  near  resulting  in  that  perma- 
nent disruption  which  he  apprehended  and  so  lon^  sought  to  avert. 

It  is  in  the  profoimd  recognition  of  this  great  fundamental  char- 
actenstic  of  President  Tyler's  political  creed  that  the  key  to  his  politi- 
cal history  is  to  be  found.  Believing  as  he  did  in  the  basic  idea  that 
the  union  of  North  and  South — a  xmion  that  from  the  beginning  was 
socially  and  economically  incongruous — could  only  be  maintained 
through  State  rights,  Mr.  Tyler  was,  as  circumstances  developed, 
first  a  Democratic-Republican,  and  when  that  party  broke  up,  in 
1824-1828,  a  State-Rights  Democrat,  and  when  the  Jaclson  and  Van 
Buren  nationalists  in  the  Democratic  Party  obtained  control  of  it, 
and  as  a  consequence  the  Whig  Party  was  formed,  a  Whig,  who 
agreed  with  the  State-Rights  Democrats  on  vState  rignts  and  differed 
from  nationalist  Democrats  on  nationalism.  After  all  is  said,  there 
was  never  for  him  a  shadow  of  variableness  or  turning  from  the  great 
doctrine  of  State  rights,  which  was  a  very  part  oi  himself.  His 
attitude  was  never  a  change  of  position,  but  a  natural  alignment 
with  parties  as  they  successively  developed. 

In  1809,  two  years  before  attaining  his  majority,  the  young  grad- 
uate of  William  and  Mary  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  nad  akeady 
ent^ed  upon  a  good  practice  when,  in  1811,  he  was  elected  to  the 
general  assembly.  Here  he  was  a  firm  supporter  of  Mr.  Madison's 
election,  and  at  an  early  stage  of  his  service  he  became  prominent  as 
an  eloouent  and  persuasive  speaker.  The  question  of  the  recharter 
of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  was  a  bumingpolitical  issue  of  the 
times,  as  it  continued  to  be  for  manj  years.  William  B.  Giles  and 
Richard  Brent,  the  Senators  from  Virginia,  ignored  the  instructions 
of  the  Virginia  Legislature  and  favored  in  1811  the  recharter  of  the 
bank.  In  January,  1812,  Mr.  Tyler  introduced  a  resolution  censuring 
these  Senators,  taking  tnen  the  two  positions  from  which  he  never 
deviated,  first^  that  the  act  creating  the  bank  was  in  violation  of  the 
Federal  Constitution;  and,  second,  that  the  legislature  of  a  State  had 
the  right  to  instruct  its  Senators  in  Congress,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
obey  such  instructions  or  to  resign. 

It  is  not  without  interest  to  note  tnat  it  was  Mr.  Benjamin  Watkins 
Leigh  who  drew  the  instructions  of  the  Virginia  Legislature  to  the 
Senators  and  that  Mr.  Tyler  was  the  author  of  its  resolution  of  cen- 
sure, for  subsequent  events  growing  out  of  these  two  resolutions  serve 
to  illustrate  the  latter's  steady  acmerence  to  what  he  conceived  to 
be  a  principle.  When  Benton  offered  his  famous  *' expunging  reso- 
lution" in  the  United  States  Senate  Mr.  Leigh  and  Mr.  T^ler  were 
Senators  from  Virginia.  The  Virginia  Legislature  instructed  these 
Senators  to  support  the  "expunging  resolution.''  Both  refused  to 
obey,  but  Mr.  Tyler's  refusal  was  accompanied  by  his  resignation. 

On  the  20th  of  March,  1813,  Mr.  TVler  married  Miss  Letitia  Chris- 
tian, daughter  of  Robert  Christian,  of  New  Kent  County,  Va.  "  This 
marriage, '  it  was  said,  "united  the  house  of  Democracy  in  the  bride- 
groom and  the  house  of  Federalism  in  the  bride";  but  the  new  house 
was  Democratic. 
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Robert  Tyler,  a  son  of  this  marriage,  was  distinguished  as  poet, 
politician,  and  orator.  He  was  clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  renn- 
sylvania  and  chairman  of  the  Democratic  Party  m  that  State,  register 
of  the  treasury  of  the  Southern  Confederacy,  and  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  in  1877,  was  editor  of  the  Monteomerv  Mail  and  Adyertiser. 

A  few  weeks  after  his  marriage  Mr.  Tyler  left  Ins  home  at  the  head 
of  a  militia  company  to  assist  in  the  defense  of  Richmond,  then 
threatened  by  the  British;  but  his  command  was  not  called  into 
action,  and  his  military  sendee  was  concluded  after  a  month. 

Mr.  Tyler  was  reelected  annually  to  the  legislature  until  1815, 
when  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  executiye  council,  and  the  next 
year,  when  a  yacancj  occurred  in  his  congressional  district,  he  was 
chosen  for  the  unexpu*ed  term.  He  was  again  elected  to  Congress  for 
two  successiye  terms,  and  early  in  his  career  became  conspicuous  as 
a  strict  constructionist.  He  opposed  Mr.  Calhoun's  bill  for  internal 
improyements  by  the  Federal  Goyemment,  on  the  grounds  of  un- 
constitutionality and  of  lack  of  uniform  application;  he  antago- 
nized the  enactment  of  a  national  bankrupt  law;  and  he  made  a  great 
speech  against  the  bank,  and  to  the  circulation  of  this  speech  in  his 
aistrict  he  attributed  his  first  reelection  to  Congress  without  op- 
position. 

His  yiews  on  slayery  were  those  of  his  father,  who  had  yoted  in 
the  conyention  of  1788  against  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution largely  on  the  ground  that  it  permitted  the  continuance  of  the 
slaye  trade.  In  the  debates  in  Congress  on  the  admission  of  Missouri 
he  took  strong  position  against  any  restriction  of  slayery  in  the  new 
State,  insisting  with  great  yigor  and  power  that,  by  the  yerv  terms 
of  the  Federal  Constitution,  the  Temtories  should,  when  aomitted. 
possess  all  the  ri^ts  of  the  original  States.  He  went  further,  ana 
.  added,  as  Mr.  Jefferson  and  Mr.  Madison  also  thought^  that  it  was 
unfair  for  the  North,  which  had  accomplished  withm  its  limits  the 
emancipation  and  scattering  of  the  slayes,  to  wall  in  Virginia's  popu- 
lation, and  thereby  to  confirm  the  continuance  of  slayery  there.  lie 
was  foremost  and  most  persistent  in  his  congressional  course  in  hold- 
ing that  Congress  had  no  constitutional  power  to  legislate  either  for 
or  against  slayery  in  any  Territory;  and  when  the  Missouri  compro- 
mise measure  was  adopted,  with  its  demarking  line  of  36  degrees  30 
minutes,  that  seemed  to  Mr.  Jefferson  in  his  old  age  at  Monticello, 
"Uke  a  fire  bell  in  the  night,"  Mr.  Tyler  cast  his  yote  in  the  negatiye, 
with  the  profound  and  well-founded  conyictioUj  as  against  that  of  Mr. 
Clay  and  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  that  the  compromise  bul  was  an  abject 
surrender  of  the  whole  situation. 

But  Mr.  Tyler  neyer  changed  his  earliest  judgment  that  a  neero 
population  was  an  eyil,  whether  slaye  or  free;  and  throughout  ms 
career  he  was  a  consistent  opponent  of  the  continuance  of  the  idaye 
trade,  which  his  own  State  of  Vircinia  had  been  the  first  constituted 
goyemment  in  the  world  to  prohibit  in  1778. 

In  1832,  as  a  member  of  tne  Senate  committee,  he  inserted  in  the 
code  of  laws,  prepared  by  him  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  a  pro- 
yision  prohibiting  the  use  of  the  District  as  a  slaye  mart.  Wh«i 
President,  he  wrote  in  his  message  to  Congress,  June  1, 1841,  that  the 
highest  consideration  of  pubUc  honor,  as  well  as  the  strongest  prompt- 
ings of  humanity,  require  a  resort  to  the  most  yigorous  efforts  to  sup- 
press the  trade;  and  again  in  his  message  of  December  7,  1841,  he 
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invited  the  attention  of  Congress  to  existing  laws  for  its  suppression, 
and  recommended  such  alterations  as  might  give  them  greater  force 
and  efficiency.  Later,  in  1842,  he  personally  secured*  the  insertion 
of  a  clause  in  the  ABhbiu*ton  treaty,  providing  for  the  maintenance 
and  cooperation  of  British  and  American  squadrons  off  the  coast  of 
Africa  for  the  suppression  of  the  trade,  and  urged  the  ratification  of 
the  treatv  upon  the  Senate  as  conducive  to  the  abolition  of  what  he 
termed  the  "unlawful  and  inhuman  traffic." 

As  to  the  abolition  of  slavery  itself,  he  committed  it  to  the  opera- 
tion of  time,  believing  that  if  it  could  not  be  attained  by  the  deporta- 
tion of  the  negroes  as  contemplated  by,  the  African  Colonization 
Society,  of  whose  Virania  brancn  he  was  president  in  1838,  it  would 
take  place  by  some  other  means,  and  peaceably,  j|  left  free  from  organ- 
ized assaults  on  the  part  of  the  Northern  abolitionists.  Indee<^  an 
agency  of  this  character,  not  duly  recognized  politically  at  the  tune, 
was  the  invention  of  the  reaper  by  a  Virginian,  m  Rockbridge  Coimty, 
CKnrus  Hall  McCormick.  Tne  phenomenal  development  of  all  kinds 
of  amcultural  machinery,  of  wnich  this  invention  proved  a  stimulus, 
womd  probably  have  made  slavery  a  burden  upon  the  planter  and 
have  led  to  its  nnal  abolition. 

In  the  first  session  of  the  Sixteenth  Congress  a  protective  tariff  bill 
was  for  the  first  time  passed  by  the  House,  but  rejected  by  the  Senate. 
Strict  constructionists,  like  Mr.  Tyler,  believed  that  the  sole  power 
given  by  the  Constitution  to  Congress  in  the  fixing  of  tariffs  was  to 
provide  thereby  for  the  expenses  of  government  and  for  the  payment 
of  the  national  debt;  and  that  any  arrangement  of  duties  for  the 
benefit  of  Northern  manufacturers  was  one-sided  and  unfair  and  a 
usurpation  of  a  power  not  granted  or  implied.  To  this  tariff  bill 
Mr.  Tyler  made  the  opening  objections  in  an  argument  of  great  force, 
which  created  a  deep  unpression,  though  it  did  not  defeat  tiie  passage 
of  the  measiu:e  in  the  House. 

In  1821,  on  account  of  failing  health,  Mr.  Tyler  resided  his  seat  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  retired  toprivate  life.  Two  years 
later,  however,  he  was  again  elected  to  the  Creneral  Assembly  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  in  the  year  following  he  was  nominated  for  the  United 
States  Senate  to  ffll  a  vacancy,  but  was  defeated  by  Air.  Tazewell. 
In  1824  he  opposed  the  attempted  removal  of  William  and  Mary  Col- 
lege to  Richmond,  and  later  became  successively  rector  and  chan- 
cellor of  that  venerable  institution  of  learning,  whose  earlier  services 
in  the  cause  of  education  and  scholarship,  after  an  entire  prostration 
by  the  War  between  the  States,  have  been  renewed  in  the  able  admin- 
istration of  his  son.  Dr.  Lyon  G.  Tyler,  its  present  president. 

In  December,  1825,  Mr.  Tyler  was  elected  governor  of  Virginia  by 
the  legislatiu:e,  which,  down  to  the  constitution  of  1850,  possessed 
the  power  of  gubernatorial  election.  He  was  reelected  governor  for 
a  second  term  by  a  unanimous  vote:  but  before  completing  this 
term  he  was  sfent  m  1827  to  the  United  States  Senate,  over  John  Ran- 
dolph, of  Roanoke,  by  a  combination  of  the  day  ana  Adams  men  in 
the  legislature  witn  the  followers  of  William  H.  Crawford. 

At  this  point,  for  a  better  understanding  of  Mr.  Tyler's  career,  a 
brief  retrospect  is  advisable.  In  1816  the  old  Federalist  party  of 
Hamilton  and  John  Adams  was  crushed  and  buried  under  the  o<uum 


■See  Mr.  Tyler's  letter  in  Letters  and  Times  of  the  Tylen,  n,  p.  940;  also  p.  238. 
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excited  by  its  opposition  to  the  War  of  1812,  and  during  Mr.  Monroe's 
administration  its  ancient  antagonist,  the  Democratic-Republican 
party  of  Jefferson,  was  the  only  political  organization  in  the  country. 
Toward  the  end  ot  Monroe's  term,  in  1824,  this  party  split  into  various 
factions,  headed  by  Andrew  Jackson,  John  i^incy  Adams,  William 
H.  Crawford,  and  Henry  Clay.  Of  these  Crawford  was  a  recognized 
strict  constructionist  and  unequivocally  opposed  to  the  ideas  then 
popular  under  the  name  of  the  American  system,  embracing  internal 
mmrovements  and  a  protective  tariff.  Mr.  Tyler,  along  with  Mr. 
Jefferson  and  the  other  Virginia  leaders,  favored  Mr.  (Sawford  as 
Monroe's  successor,  but  he- was  soon  retired  from  the  race  by  a  stroke 
of  paralysis.  None  of  the  candidates  receiving  a  majority  vote  of  the 
electoral  college,  the  election  came  before  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, which  selected  Mr.  Adams  by  a  narrow  majority  of  one  State  in 
a  minority  vote  of  the  members.  The  strict  constructionists  were 
inclined  to  favor  Mr.  John  i^incy  Adams  over  either  Clay  or  Jackson, 
who  were  too  much  committed  to  the  American  system. 

The  charge  of  a  corrupt  bargain  at  this  time  between  Mr.  Adams 
and  Mr.  Clay^  characterized  by  the  bitter  tongue  of  John  Randolph 
as  the  bargam  of  ''Blifil  and.  Black  George,  the  Puritan  and  tne 
Blackleg."  was  never  credited  by  Mr.  Tyler,  out  he  found  himself  the 
object  ot  a  not  dissimilar  attack  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  Jackson 
men,  upon  his  election  soon  after  as  Senator  over  Mr.  Randolph^  in 
the  assertion  that  there  must  have  been  some  secret  and  reprehensible 
understanding  in  the  matter  between  him  and  Mr.  Clay.  There  was 
no  truth  in  the  charge,  as  there  is  frequently  no  truth  in  personal 
political  accusation;  and  Mr.  Tyler  bebeved  that  its  object  was  to 
force  him  into  some  unnecessary  statement  or  avowal,  in  favor  of 
Jackson,  which  he  refused  to  make.  The  scheme,  if  it  Was  such, 
failed.  But  upon  Mr.  Adams  taking  a  decided  position  in  his  mes- 
sages for  the  American  system,  the  Crawford  stnct  constructionists, 
forced  to  what  they  regarded  as  a  choice  of  evilS;  turned  to  Jackson, 
and  joined  in  with  his  nationalist  following.  Mr.  Tyler  went  along 
with  the  rest  of  the  Crawford  men,  and  voted  for  Jackson  in  the  elec- 
tion of  1828i.  The  factions  of  the  Democratic-Republican  Party 
crystallized  into  two  new  parties.  The  followers  of  Clay  and  John 
Quincy  Adams  took  the  name  of  National  Republicans,  and  the  fol- 
lowers of  Jackson  and  Crawford  that  of  Democrats.  Neither  party 
admitted  any  kinship  with  the  defunct  Federalist  Party  of  Hamilton 
and  John  Adams.  Both  Randolph  and  Tyler,  however,  declined  to 
become  partisans  of  Jackson,  and,  while  they  bpth  supported  him  in 
the  canvass  of  1832,  they  made  of  him  on  this  occasion,  as  before, 
a  choice  of  evils. 

In  1829,  while  Senator,  Mr.  Tyler  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
famous  Vimnia  Constitutional  Convention  of  1829-30,  an  assembly 
of  which  Mr.  Ritchie  wrote  in  his  preface  to  its  debates,  and  before 
many  of  its  younger  members  haa  achieved  their  subsequent  fame, 
that  "some  have  held  it  equal  to  the  celebrated  convention  which  met 
in  Vimnia  in  the  year  1788  to  pass  upon  the  Federal  Constitution," 
and  wnich  numbered  in  its  membership  of  96,  two  ex-Presidents  of 
the  Union,  the  Chief  Justice,  and  manv  men  already  distinguished 
on  the  bench  and  at  the  bar,  and  included  others  who  were  then  yet 
to  become  Presidents,  Senators,  governors,  members  of  presidential 
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cabinets,  ministers  abroad,  and  members  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States. 

He  returned  from  this  body  to  his  seat  in  the  Senate,  and  found  a 
fturther  predilection  for  President  Jackson  in  the  lattei^s  veto  of  the 
Maysville  turnpike  bill  in  1830.  But  Jackson's  antagonism  to  i]>- 
temal  improyements  was  only  directed  ar ainst  roads  and  did  not 
apply  to  watercourses,  and  what  was  regarded  by  the  strict  oonstruo- 
tiomsts  as  his  unconstitutional  usurpation  of  Executive  powers  in 
favoring  appropriations  for  rivers  and  harbors,  in  making  partisan 
remov^,  m  approving  the  protective  tariff  erf  1832,  and  in  removing 
the  deposits  from  the  United  States  Bank,  resulted  in  tiie  comj^ete 
alienation  of  the  Crawford  men. 

Out  of  the  political  conflicts  of  the  period  emerged  ''the  tariff  of 
abominations^  of  1828,  and  the  protective  tariff  of  1832,  carried 
through  Congress  by  J.  Q.  Adams  "in  perfect  concert  with  the  ad- 
ministration" 1  and  the  "bloody  Force  bfll."  in  1833.  To  all  of  these 
measures  Mr.  Tyler  was  alike  opposed.  And  while  he  did  not  favor 
nullification  as  a  remedy  for  tne  tariff,  he  denounced  Jackson's 
famous  proclamation  of  December  10,  1832,  against  South  Cai^^- 
lina  as  "sweeping  away  all  the  barriers  of  the  Constitution/'  and  as 
in  effect  "establishing  a  consolidated  military  despotism." 

Jackson,  with  relentless  determination,  pursued  his  diotatoiial 
way.  A  prominent  Congressman  of  Viiginia,  who  said  to  him  that 
he  had  been  his  friend  and  supporter  when  he  was  right,  but  coukl 
not  go  with  him  when  he  was  wrong,  was  met  by  the  characteristic 
reply  from  the  President  that  he  did  not  care  for  the  kind  (rf  friend 
and  supporter  who  would  stand  by  him  only  when  he  was  ri^t,  but 
that  the  friends  he  desired  were  those  who  would  stand  by  lum  when 
he  was  wrong. 

Mr.  Tyler,  while  opposed  to  the  tariff/ which  on  the  admission  of 
Mr.  Dickerson,  of  New  Jersey,  made  on  tne  floor  of  the  Senate,  annu- 
ally transferred  from  the  South  to  the  North  $12,000,000,  did  not,  as 
already  stated,  favor  nullification!  but  when  the  ballot  was  taken  on 
the  Force  bill,  investing  the  President  with  extraordinary  powers  to 
enforce  tiie  obnoxious  tariff,  and  when  all  the  rest  of  the  opposition 
left  their  seats,  he  remained,  and  his  was  the  sole  vote  in  the  Senate 
recorded  against  it  on  its  passage. 

However,  the  danger  of  war  and  the  almost  certain  attempted 
destruction  of  the  Union  that  was  threatened  by  the  Force  bill  were 
obviated  by  the  compromise  tariff  biU  which  Mr.  day  introduced 
into  the  Senate :  and  tiiis  bill  in  all  respects  was  the  work  of  Mr.  Tyler. 
He  suggested  the  details  to  Mr.  Clay,  prevailed  upon  him  to  off^  it, 
and  brought  about  a  meeting  of  Mr.  day  with  Mr.  Calhoun,  who 
agreed  to  support  it.^  .TJ^H®  *"®  Union  was  saved:  for  a  blow  struck 
at  South  Carolina  at  tiiis  time  would  have  united  the  whole  South,  as 
it  did  in  1 86 1 ,  when  that  section  was  relatively  much  weaker.  "While 
the  Force  bill  was  pending,  Mr.  Tyler's  term  expired,  and  his  re- 
election was  contested  by  tne  able  James  McDowell,  of  Rockbridge, 
who  was,  however,  defeated  by  him. 

The  excitement  over  these  events  had  scarcely  subsided  when  the 
passions  of  men  were  rekindled  by  Jackson's  removal  of  the  Federal 

» Nfl«  RMrfster,  LXUI.  p.  172. 

>  See  Ifr.  Tyler's  letter  to  John  Floyd  in  WlUiam  and  Mary  Quarterly  MagaEine,  XXI,  8-10;  and  Letten 
and  Times  of  the  Tylers,  1, 456-460,  466-467. 
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deposits  from  the  United  States  Bank.  The  Virginia  Legislature, 
which  until  Jackson's  proclamation  in  December,  1832,  had  supportea 
his  administration;  was  in  opposition,  and  her  delegation  in  (x>ngress 
with  practical  unanimity  determined  in  caucus  in  favor  of  the  resto- 
ration of  the  deposits  to  the  bank,  while  public  opinion  in  the  State 
became  oyerwhehningly  anti-Ja^kson.  In  rebuke  of  the  President's 
assumptions  and  arrogations  to  himself  of  what  they  deemed  a  violar 
tion  oi  the  law,  Mr.  Tyler  and  Mr.  Clay  worked  entnusiasticall^  with 
Mr.  Calhoun  and  Mr.  Webster  in  behalf  of  the  Senate  resolution  of 
censure,  which  was  adopted. 

Then  came  the  determined  effort  of  Thomas  H.  Benton  to  have 
this  censure  expunged  from  the  jotuiml  of  the  Senate.  Virginia  expe- 
rienced another  cnange  of  sentiment,  and  turned  Jacksonian;  and 
Mr.  Tyler  was  instructed  in  1836  to  vote  for  the  expunction.  He  de- 
clined and  resigned  from  the  Senate,  having  been  honored  by  election 
as  President  pro  tempore  of  that  body  at  the  close  of  the  session  of 
1834-35. 

Out  of  the  ruck  and  turmoil  of  it  all  grew  a  great  coalition  of  many 
men  of  many  minds,  that  became  the  National  Whig  Party.     Its 

{parents  were  the  antitariff  men  and  strict  constructionists  largely 
ocated  in  the  South,  and  Mr.  Clay's  National  Republican  Party  who 
believed  in  the  American  system. 

An  analysis  of  the  presidential  votes  in  the  years  1836  and  1840 
demonstrates  that  the  southern  Whi^  were  drawn  from  the  old 
Crawford  element  of  the  Democratic-Kepubhcan  Party.  Oathered 
about  this  formidable  alhance  were  others  who  had  been  nullifiero 
and  others  who  had  been  protectionists;  while  the  anti-Masonio  Party, 
that  had  grown  up  about  the  historic  Masonio  episode  of  Morgan, 
formed  the  rearguard  of  the  potential  though  incongruous  phalanx. 

Thus,  while  some  membto  of  the  new  national  Whig  rarty  orig- 
inally lavored  a  protective  tariff,  others  had  fiercely  opposed  it; 
some  had  been  for  a  United  States  Bank,  and  others  against  a  bank 
of  any  kind;  some  had  favored  internal  improvements  by  the  national 
Government,  and  others  had  opposed,  on  the  ground  of  unconstitu- 
tionalityj  and  there  were  also  some  who  contmued  nuUifiers  in  the 
expectation  of  a  future  successfid  revival  of  the  doctrine. 

The  generic  appellation  of  ^^Whi^"  embraced  all  the  heterogenous 
elemente  thus  umted,  and  their  real  single  bond  of  union  was  opposi- 
tion to  Jackson  and  the  Jacksonian  Democracy.  It  was  some  years 
before  the  Whig  Party  attempted  a  formulation  of  principles  and  poli- 
cies, for  the  obvious  reason  tnat  in  such  an  association  there  could  be 
no  agreement  in  any  other  thing  than  the  one  thing  of  making  com- 
mon cause  against  executive  usurpation. 

In  the  election  of  1836  no  conmion  presidential  candidate  could  be 
agreed  upon  by  the  Whigs.  WilUam  Henry  Harrison  was  the  favorite 
candidate  of  tne  national  RepubUcan  Whigs  of  the  North,  and  Hu^h 
L.  White  was  the  favorite  of  the  State-nghts  Whigs  of  the  Soum; 
but  the  Massachusetts  Whigs  voted  for  Weteter,  and  the  South  Caro- 
lina Whigs  voted  for  WilUe  P.  Mangum.  Mr.  Tjler  was  placed  upon 
the  White  ticket  for  Vice  President,  and  in  several  States  upon  the 
Harrison  ticket,  but  most  of  tiie  Northern  States  supported  Francis 
Granger.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  Democrats  had  an  easy 
victory,  and  no  one  of  the  Whig  candidates  was  elected.    ''The 
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doubd-shotted  ticket  killed  xis,"  wrote  Mr.  Tyler  to  Mr.  "Wise,  after 
the  election. 

In  1838,  Mr.  Tyler  was  again  sent  to  the  State  legislature,  and,  as 
the  martyr  to  the  expunging  resolution,  was  at  once  placed  by  his 
friends  in  nomination  for  the  Uiiited  States  Senate,  but  a  smalt  fac- 
tion calling  themselves  ^'Conservatives,"  led  by  William  C.  Rives, 
who,  because  of  the  independent  Treasury  measure  favored  by  Mr. 
Van  Buren  had  severed  relations  with  the  Democratic  Party,  held 
ihe  balance  of  power  between  the  Whi^  and  Democrats  and  pre- 
vented his  election.  An  intrigue  set  on  loot  by  Mr.  Clay,  by  which 
ihe  majority  of  the  Whig  vote  was  finally  cast  for  Mr.  Rives,  was  in 
turn  defeated  by  Mr.  Tver's  particular  friends,  who  were  indimiant 
at  what  they  termed  his  betrayal  by  Mr.  Clay,  and  the  legismture 
adjourned  without  any  election  at  tnis  time. 

before  it  could  reassemble  the  great  Whig  national  convention 
assembled  at  Harrisbur^,  Pa.,  December  4,  1839,  and  nominated  the 
party's  first  successful  ticket,  Harrison  and  Tyler,  which  was  elected 
m  tJie  f oUowing  year.  The  party  made  its  nomination  with  a  view 
to  the  success  which  it  achieved,  but,  as  is  most  significant,  it  promul- 
gated no  platform. 

In  the  light  of  this  anomalous  fact,  and  of  the  former  irreconcilable 
political  ideas  and  interests  of  the  various  factions  from  which  it 
sprung,  are  to  be  read  the  accusations  that  were  made  against 
Mr.  T^ler  by  his  enemies,  when  after  the  death  of  Gen.  Harrison 
he  succeedea  to  the  office  of  President,  April  4,  1841.  To  all  such 
accusations  of  his  having  deserted  Whi^  principles  and  the  Whig 
Party  during  his  administration  it  may  oe  answered  that  his  light 
had  shone  a^ays  as  a  beacon  on  a  hill;  that  he  was  known  of  all  men 
throughout  his  pohtical  career  to  have  been  a  strict  constructionist 
and  State-rights  advocate^  tiiat  he  was  bound  by  no  pledge  of  pohtical 
doctrine,  written  or  unwntten,  to  the  incongruous  party  that  elected 
him;  ana  that  he  discharged  the  duties  of  his  high  office  in  the  loftiest 
spirit  of  patriotism,  and  according  to  the  profound  and  mature  con- 
victions that  he  had  always  entertained  in  regard  to  constitutional 
government. 

During  the  presidential  canvass  of  1840,  the  course  of  the  Whig 
orators  m  the  North  was  to  talk  loudly  of  '^reform,"  and  to  say 
nothing  of  the  old  issues  of  bank,  tariff,  and  internal  improvements. 
In  the  South,  where  the  Whig  constituencies  were  practically  all  for 
State  rights,  they  were  strong  in  their  professions  against  these 
measures.  And  Mr.  Clay's  position  was  that  all  the  old  issues  hxA 
become  '* obsolete''  in  the  presence  of  the  Federalism  of  the  Jackson- 
Van  Buren  Democracy.  Indeed,  in  a  speech  made  in  the  Senate  in 
September,  1841,  Mr.  Buchanan  declared  that  '^during  the  whole 
election  campaign  of  1840  he  never  saw  one  single  resolution  in  favor 
of  a  national  bank  which  had  been  passed  by  any  Whig  meeting  in 
any  part  of  the  country."  ^ 

It  is  a  notable  fact  that  in  this  canvass  Mr.  Clay  and  many  other 
prominent  Whigs  expressed  in  their  speeches  the  very  views  which 
Mr.  Tyler  put  into  concrete  effect  in  his  vetoes  of  the  bank  bills  and  of 

1  The  Whig  Partv  in  the  South,  A.  C.  Cole  (American  Historical  Aasodatioq.  Wtthingtoq.  1913),  pp.  20, 
ao,  et  seq.,  and  authorities  cited.  Speech  of  Mr.  Buchanan  in  Coogresiioiua  Globe,  appeoCix  to  VoL  X, 
p.  34a. 
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the  tariff  bills,  and  it  was  for  the  first  time,  upon  his  veto  of  the 
fiscal  corporation  bill,  that  the  Whig  Members  of  Congress  put  forth, 
m  their  '*  Address  to  the  people,''  a  written  declaration  of  what  pur- 
ported to  be  Whig  purposes  and  poUcies;  and  declaring  that  the 
President  had  imperiled  these  WTiig  measures,  proclaimea  that  ''all 
political  connection  between  them  and  John  Tyler  was  at  an  end." 
This  prontmciamento  may  be  attributed  soldy  to  the  party  dominance 
of  Mr.  Clay  and  of  the  northern  national  Republican  Whig  influence 
in  ConCTess 

Mr.  Tyler  took  over  the  Harrison  Cabinet  and  soon  was  called  ta 
confront  the  currency  question.  He  had  no  confidence  in  any  mere 
bank  at  this  time  as  a  remedy  for  the  financial  troubles  in  the  country, 
but  he  naturally  desired  to  gratify  the  Whig  leaders,  if  possible. 
As  he  did  not  believe  that  Congress  nad  power  to  create  corporations 
in  the  States,  he  gave  his  Cabinet  to  understand  that  he  would  approve 
any  bank  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  if  accepted  and  established  in 
good  faith  by  the  Whigs.  Accordingly,  Thomas  Eiwing,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  drew  a  bank  oill  for  the  District,  which, 
though  it  contained  features  of  local  discounting  that  were  objection- 
able to  Mr.  Tyler,  had  nothing  actually  unconstitutional  about  it. 
But  when  this  bilL  which  was  known  as  a  measure  to  estabhsh  the 
fiscal  bank  of  the  United  States,  was  proposed  in  Congress,  Mr.  Clay 
moved  to  substitute  for  the  clause  requirmg  the  assent  of  the  States 
to  the  creation  of  branches  another  clause  authorizii^  the  bank  to 
estabUsh  branches  without  the  consent  of  the  States.  The  bill  passed 
Congress  and  was  vetoed  by  the  President,  and  Mr.  Ewing  admitted 
that  ''the  veto  was  in  conformity  with  the  President's  opinions 
pertinaciously  adhered  to  in  all  his  conversations." 

The  attempt  then  was  made  to  prepare  another  bill  for  what 
became  known  as  the  Fiscal  Corporation  of  the  United  States, 
and  on  August  18,  1841,  the  President  discussed  its  principal  out- 
lines in  Cabinet.  There  was  no  written  bill  before  them.  At 
this  meeting  he  authorized  two  of  the  Cabinet  ofi&cers,  Mr.  Ewing 
and  Mr.  Webster,  to  confer  with  Messrs.  Sergeant  and  Berrien, 
» who  represented  the  Whigs  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  about 
putting  the  bill  in  shape  for  Congress.  Looking  for  groimd  to  justify 
their  desertion  of  the  President,  E>wing  and  two  other  members  of 
the  Cabinet  afterwards  asserted  in  then*  letters  of  resignation  that 
this  bill  was  drawn  to  conform  to  the  President's  ideas  as  outlined  to 
them,  and  that  he  acted  in  bad  faith  in  vetoingit — a  charge  that  has 
been  frequently  repeated  in  partisan  works.  The  baseless  character 
of  the  chaise  is  shown  from  a  statement  of  the  facts. 

No  evidence  was  ever  produced  that  Mr.  Tyler  saw  the  bill  before 
its  introduction  in  Congress,  though  Mr.  Ewing  said  that  he  '* heard'* 
that  he  had  both  seen  and  approved  it.  He  afterwards  gave  the 
name  of  Mr.  Webster  as  his  informant.  But  Webster,  though  thus 
pubhcly  mentioned,  never  substantiated  him;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
declared  in  a  published  letter  that  ''he  had  seen  no  sufficient  reason 
for  the  dissolution  of  the  late  Cabinet  by  the  voluntary  act  of  its 
members."  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  emphatic  denial  of  the 
President  that  he  ever  saw  the  bill  till  it  appeared  in  Congress,  and 
when  told  of  its  defects  he  tried  in  every  way  to  have  it  properly 
amended.     His  memorable  words  were:  '^I  declare  under  all  the 
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Bolemnities  that  can  attaid  such  a  deolaration  that  my  consent  to 
that  bill  was  never  obtained." 

Neither  is  there  any  pretense  of  proof  that  Mr.  Tyler  was  in  any 
way  committed  to  Congreas  or  to  any  of  its  Members  in  favor  of  the 
billy  for  the  Cabinet  members  admitted  that  Eiwing  and  Webster  had 
been  cautioned  by  thc^  President  at  the  Odl>inet  meetinff  ''not  to 
commit  him"  in  th^  dealings  with  "ibaBca.  Sergeant  and  Berrien* 
But  the  distinction  is  taken  that  the  President,  though  ]u>t  oommitted 
to  anyone  in  Congress,  was  committed  to  his  Cabinet  as  favoring  the 
measiure.  Such  a  notion  of  the  relations  of  a  President  to  Us  Cabinet 
would  seem  to  be  a  novel  (me.  A  President's  advisers  are  supposed 
'  to  be  a  part  of  the  President's  official  identity,  and  one  of  the  chief 
objects  of  a  Cabinet  meeting  is  to  discuss  matters  with  a  view  to 
maturing  opinions.  The  acceptance  of  the  idea  that  a  President  in 
Cabinet  coimcil  must  be  held  committed  to  any  chance  expression 
he  might  there  let  fall  would  be  destructive  of  all  confidence  oetween 
him  and  his  Cabinet  members. 

In  this  case  the  letters  of  resi^atton  contain  in  themselves  alone 
the  strongest  evidence  that  the  President  never  for  a  m<mient  com- 
mitted  his  conscience  to  anv  man's  keeping.  According  to  the  letter 
of  resignation  of  John  BeU,  the  Secretary  of  War,  the  President  at 
the  Caoinet  meeting  expressed  ''a  wish  to  see  the  bill  before  it  was 
presMited  to  the  House,  if  it  could  be  so  mana^d."  Why  should 
ne  have  made  this  demand,  if  he  had  parted  with  his  contardl  over 
the  bill?  He  told  Mr.  Webster  and  Mr.  Ewing  that  they  mi^ht 
express  to  the  Whig  committee  'Hheir  confidence  and  beUef  t£at 
such  a  bill  as  had  just  been  agreed  upon  would  rec^ve  his  sanction 
but  it  should  be  a  matter  of  imerence  from  his  veto  messam  and  his 
general  views."  What  could  he  mean  by  this,  except  that  Ee  wanted 
to  be  consistent  with  his  action  in  the  fiscal  bank  bill,  and  that  he 
reserved  the  right  of  final  judgment?  How  Webster  r^arded  the 
matter  is  shown  by  his  note  of  August  20  to  the  President,  written 
after  talking  with  Sergeant  and  Berrien,  to  whom  he  had  sone  in 
pursuance  of  the  imderstanding  at  the  Cabinet  meeting:  '^  have 
done  or  said  nothing  as  from  you  or  by  your  authority  or  miplicating 
you  in  the  slightest  degree.  Jt  any  measure  pass,  you  will  be  per- 
fectly free  to  exercise  vour  constitutional  power  wholly  imcommitted. 
except  so  far  as  may  oe  gathered  from  your  public  and  official  acts.'' 
This  letter  can  not  be  reasonably  r^arded  as  consistent  with  the 
thoiight'that  the  President  in  conscience  was  bound  in  any  way  to  his 
Cabinet  on  the  fiscal  corporation  bill. 

The  President  himselt  shows  that  the  principle  of  the  fiscal  cor- 
poration was  as  objectionable  as  the  principle  of  the  bill  just  vetoed. 
It  was  not  reconcilable  with  his  late  veto  or  his  other  official  acts. 
The  fiscal  corporation  was  a  corporation  created  by  Confess  in  its 
national  character,  and  not  a  local  bank  of  the  District  en  Columbia 
created  by  Congress  in  its  character  as  the  local  leg^ature  of  the 
District.  It  dealt  ostensibly  in  exchanges,  but  admitted  a  system 
of  local  discounts,  which  he  nad  condenmea  in  his  late  veto  message 
and  at  the  Cabinet  meeting.  But  whether  a  bank  of  local  discount 
or  an  exchange  bank,  it  lacked  the  fundamental  feature  of  State 
assent  as  to  branches. 
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Mr.  Tyler  states  that  he  had  su^eeted  to  the  Cabinet  not  a  national' 
bank,  but  a  local  bank  of  the  District  of  Columbia  without  the  dis- 
countmg  power  of  the  fiscal  bank  bill,  either  in  its  original  shape  as 
fashioned  by  Mr.  Ewing,  or  as  amended  by  Mr.  Clay,  and  one  con- 
fined to  dealing  in  forei^  exchanges.  So  lax  as  the  ri^t  of  a  local 
bank  to  deal  in  foreim  exchanges  was  concerned.  Mr.  Tyler  looked 
to  the  decision  of  the  oupreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  the  case 
of  Bank  of  Aiigusta  v.  Earle  (13  Peters'  Reports,  510).  which  settled 
the  principle  that  a  bank  of  one  sovereign  country  autnorized  to  deal 
in  exchanges  might,  by  the  comity  of  nations,  establish  agencies  or 
branches  for  that  purpose  in  another  soverei^  and  independent 
coimtry  unless  prohibited  by  its  laws  from  so  doing. 

Such  was  the  purport  of  his  suggestions  at  the  Cabinet  meeting,  and 
Mr.  Tyler's  account  ^  of  the  matter  tallies  with  the  statement  of  one 
of  the  Whigs,  Mr.  A.  H.  H.  Stuart,  of  Virginia,  who  admits  that  on 
August  16,  two  days  before  the  Cabinet  met,  he  brought  a  paper 
containing  the  clause  in  regard  to  branches  to  the  President,  who 
wrote  upon  the  margin  an  amendment  to  meet  the  case  in  point. 
Under  it  the  consent  to  branches  might  be  taken  as  impUed  until  for- 
bidden by  the  State.  This  amendment  differed  in  operation  but  not 
in  principle  from  the  original  requirement  as  to  branches  in  Ewing^s 
bill.  The  difference  in  operation,  occasioned  by  restricting  the  bill 
to  exchanges,  was  a  distinction  founded  on  the  law  of  nations,  which 
law  is  itsefi  founded  on  the  consent  of  States;  but  the  plan  gave  oppor- 
tunity for  the  bank  to  establish  branches  more  freely,  and  for  this 
reason  Mr.  Tyler  hoped  that  it  would  be  pleasing  to  the  Whig  majority. 
Yet  the  Whigs  seized  upon  Mr.  Tyler's  patriotic  overture  as  an  abso- 
lute surrender,  and  the  fiscal  corporation  bill  appeared  in  Coi^ress 
without  any  limitation  on  the  establishment  of  branches.  Mr.  Tyler 
tried  to  have  the  bill  amended,  and  failing  to  effect  this  tried  to  have 
it  postponed,  but  the  Whigs,  bent  upon  making  an  issue  with  Mr. 
Tyler  before  the  people,  ruthlessly  pusned  the  measure,  just  as  it  was. 
to  its  passage.  A  second  veto  followed;  all  the  Cabinet  resigned 
except  Mr.  Webster,  and  the  pronunciamento  mentioned  was  issued. 
After  all,  the  question  between  Mr.  TVler  and  the  Whigs  was  not  a 
mere  one  of  bank  and  no  bank,  but  4ne  old  one  of  centralization  of 
power  in  Congress  and  State  rights,  of  a  consoUdated  nation  and  a 
confederated  republic.  ' 

Despite  the  decadence  of  State  rights,  the  fact  enduring  to  this 
day  is  that  Mr.  Tvler  saved  the  country  from  a  vast  moneyed  trust, 
and  Carl  Schurz  declares  ^  that  '*the  verdict  of  impartial  history  will 
probably  be  that  John  Tyler  by  preventmg  by  his  veto  the  incorpora- 
tion erf  another  United  States  bank  rendered  his  country  a  valuable 
service."  The  plan  of  a  United  States  bank  in  the  old  sense  of  the 
word,  as  a  single  gigantic  private  corporation,  owning  numerous 
affiliated  banks  m  all  the  States  and  maae  the  depositary  and  benefi- 
ciary of  aU  the  moneys  of  the  Government,  may  safely  be  said  to  be 
a  discarded  thing  forever. 

Mr.  Tj^ler,  during  the  next  two  years,  while  the  Whigs  had  a 
majority  in  Congress,  received  but  slignt  support  from  that  party,  and 
was  in  httle  better  case  with  the  Democratic  majority,  dominated  by 

1  For  Mr.  Tyler's  own  clear  and  conclusive  account  of  the  bank  bills,  see  Letters  and  Times  of  the  Tylen, 
n,  66-70;  98-102. 
ft  Scbon,  Heoiy  Clay,  II,  209  (American  Statesmen  Series). 
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the  Van  Biuren  influence,  when  that  part^  succeeded  in  legislative 
superiority.  He  relied  upon  the  wings  of  either  party,  who  were,  as 
he  had  always  been,  the  supporters  of  State  rights.  After  the  resig- 
nation of  the  Harrison  appomtees,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Webster, 
who  did  not  approve  the  conduct  of  the  Whigs  and  ever  remained 
the  President's  warm  personal  friend,  he  filled  his  Cabinet  with  State- 
rights  Whigs,  who,  like  himself,  had  voted  for  Harrison,  and  two  years 
later  he  included  in  it  several  State-rights  Democrats  who  were  op- 
posed to  Van  Buren. 

The  steadiness  with  which  he  met  these  varying  conditions  was 
matched  by  his  firmness  in  sustaimng  the  full  di^ty  of  his  position. 
He  did  not  r^ard  himself  as  President  by  "accident"  or  ** chance," 
or  as  "a  Vice  President  acting  as  President,"  but  as  President  by 
election  and  by  the  Constitution.  As  such  he  was  recognized  hj 
hoih  Houses  of  Congress.  Nor,  in  his  opinion,  simply  because  his 
active  functions  were  dependent  upon  the  death  of  President  Harri- 
son, did  that  event,  to  use  the  slang  phrase  of  the  Whigs,  make  him 
an  ** accidental  President"  any  more  than  was  the  then  Queen  of 
England,  Victoria,  an  accidental  monarch  because  her  accession  to 
the  throne  had  been  contingent  on  the  death  of  her  unde,  William 
rV.  According  to  the  Constitution,  when  the  Vice  President  is  elected 
it  is  for  the  very  purpose  of  his  succeeding^  to  the  office  of  President, 
and  there  is  no  room  lor  "chance  " ;  or,  as  Caleb  Cushinjg,  the  eminent 
lawyer  of  Massachusetts,  expressed  it,  the  Vice  President's  succes- 
sion is  a  "fixed  fact"  by  the  Constitution.  By  his  determined  and 
fortimate  stand  he  preserved  the  Executive  from  a  deplorable  loss 
of  power  and  authority  and  established  the  precedent  that  has  been 
followed  to  this  day. 

In  place  of  the  vetoed  bank  bills,  which  his  opponents  vainly 
sought  to  pass  over  his  veto,  he  drafted  as  a  substitute  the  exchequer 
biU,  which  was  declared^  oy  Mr.  Webster  in  its  significance  and 
importance  to  be  only  inferior  to  the  Federal  Constitution  itself,  and 
which  in  its  character  as  a  Government  measure,  with  a  board  of 
control  under  the  supervision  of  the  Treasury  Department,  and  in  its 
provisions  to  issue  Government  notes  and  receive  deposits,  was  a 
prototype  *  of  the  recently  enacted  Federal  reserve  act.  When  par- 
tisan poUtics  occasioned  the  rejection  of  the  exchecjuer  by  Congress, 
President  Tyler  for  the  remainder  of  his  administration  had  the 
moneys  of  tne  Government  in  what  was  practically  his  own  private 
keeping,  and  the  coimtry  lost  not  one  dollar. 

After  the  currency  question  was  disposed  of,  he  had  to  confront, 
in  1842,  the  enqually  important,  if  not  more  important,  one  of  the 
revenue.    He  inhented  a  bankrupt  Treasury,  wnich  necessitated  a 

SubUc  loan  and  a  revision  of  the  compromise  tariff  of  1833,  and  for 
oatin^  the  loan  successfully  he  wishea  to  pledge  the  net  proceeds  of 
the  safes  of  the  pubhc  lands.  But  the  Whi^  Confess,  under  the 
leadership  of  Mr.  Clay,  insisted  on  giving  this  omy  immediately 
reliable  fund  to  the  States  and  attached  a  rider  for  this  purpose  to 
the  new  tariff  biU,  thus  uniting  in  the  same  measure  two  diametrically 
opposite  things — one  haviM  for  its  objectjputting  money  in  and  the 
other  taking  money  from  the  Treasury.  To  effect  a  separation,  the 
President  had  to  resort,  as  in  the  bank  affair,  to  two  vetoes,  and  at 

1  Id  his  Faneufl  Hall  speech.  Sept.  80, 1843. 

*  The  ooouectlon  was  noted  by  Beofttor  N.  W.  Aldrioh,  of  Rhode  lahmd,  in  a  recent  q>eeoh. 
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length  Congress  passed;  unencumbered  with  the  rider,  the  Whig  tariff 
of  1842,  wnich,  despite  some  objectionable  protective  features^  the 
President  approved  as  a  revenue  measure  demanded  by  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  Treasury.  Nor  did  it  disappoint  his  expectations,  as  it 
speedily  filled  the  empty  Treasury  to  overflowing. 

The  disapproval  oi  the  people  of  the  conduct  of  the  Whigs  was 
registered  in  the  fall  elections  of  1842.  The  Whig  Party  was  swept 
from  power,  and  two  years  later,  when  Mr.  Clay  was  the  Whig  candi- 
date for  the  Presidency,  he  was  defeated. 

The  confusion  and  clamor  of  these  earUer  j)olitical  stru^es  have 
long  since  passed  away,  and  in  the  retrospective  of  history  men  have 
come  to  see  clearly  tne  truths  tiiat  have  ^nerged  from  them.  Of 
these  truths  there  is  now  none  more  salient  and  conspicuous  than  that 
those  who  charged  Mr.  Tyler  with  recreancy  to  the  Whig  Party  and 
its  principles  bore  fake  witness  against  him.  As  has  been  said  of  him : 
''It  was  impossible  in  the  nature  of  things  for  a  party  composed  of 
so  many  discordant  and  opposing  dements  to  have  any  well-defined 
principles  or  determinate  policy;  and  it  was  perfectly  imderstood  in 
the  Harrisburg  convention,  which  nominated  Harrison  and  Tyler,  that 
Mr.  Tyler  was  put  on  the  ticket,  as  well  on  accoimt  of  lus  sreat  popu- 
larity throughout  the  coimtry,  as  for  his  well-known  antibank,  anti- 
tarin,  strict  constructionist,  State  rights  and  anti-internal  improve- 
ment views  and  principles.*'  As  Gen.  Wise  truly  says:  ''He  did  not 
commit  himself  to  a  Federal  Party  or  Federal  opinions  by  accepting 
the  nomination,  but  the  Whig  Party  committed  itself  to  Democratic 
principles,  and  selected  a  Democrat  to  guard  them.'' 

At  the  time  of  the  accession  of  Mr.  Tyler  to  the  Presidency,  the 
diplomacy  of  England  apparently  contemplated  an  absorption  of  that 
section  ot  the  Ajnerican  Continent  that  lay  west  of  the  Mississippi 
River — a  territory  which  comprised  Texas,  Colorado^  New  Mexico. 
Arizona,  Idaho,  Montana,  Wyoming,  Nevada,  Califorma,  Oregon,  and 
Washington — and  which  was  claimed  by  Mexico,  but  uncontrolled  by 
her  authority.  From  this  situation  grew  the  Ashburton  treaty  with 
Great  Britain,  negotiated,  as  Mr.  Webster  himself  says,^  "from  step 
to  step  and  from  day  to  day  under  the  President's  own  immediate 
supervision  and  direction,"  everything  being  first  agreed  upon  in 
informal  conferences  and  afterwards  reduced  to  writii^  and  submit- 
ted to  him  for  his  final  corrections.'  And  out  of  the  same  conditions 
also  grew  his  successful  procurement  of  the  independence  of  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  now  an  important  dependency  of  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Tyler  apphed  the  Monroe  doctrine  to  these  islands  as  part  of  this 
continent,  and  thus  in  being  the  first  President  to  reach  out  to  them 
the  protecting  arm  of  this  Government  led  the  wayNto  their  ultimate 
acquisition  imder  President  McKinley. 

But  the  most  far-reaching  question  of  this  diplomacy  of  Great  Brit- 
ain and  the  United  States  related  to  Texas  and  CaUfomia.  As  early 
as  1841  Mr.  Tyler  had  pointed  out  to  Mr.  Webster  the  significance  to 
the  United  States  of  the  ultimate  acquisition  of  Texas,  and  this  idea 
continued  persistently  with  him,  until  its  consununation  was  finally 
achieved  and  the  joint  resolution  of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  pro- 
viding for  annexation  was  adopted  and  signed  by  him  on  the  last  day 
of  his  term  of  office.     That  this  great  purpose  was  very  near  lus  heart. 


1  Daniel  Webster  to  Lewis  Cass  (Niles,  Bedster,  LXIV,  p.  79). 
t  Letten  and  TimM  of  tlM  Tylen,  U,  M^m,  ao&-a06. 
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and  that  its  ultimate  accomplishment  afforded  him  much  satisfaction, 
is  indicated  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Alexander  Gardiner,  in  which  he  wrote, 
on  the  eve  of  his  retirement  from  the  Presidency:  *  ^  We  shall  leave  the 
Government  and  country  sound  and  prosperous;  and  if  the  annexa- 
-tion  of  Texas  shall  crown  off  my  pubhc  life,  1  shall  neither  retire 
ignominiously  nor  be  soon  foi^otten/' 

Whatever  the  views  of  other  southern  men,  he  took  from  the  first, 
as  to  Texas,  the  broad  ground  of  the  national  good — the  monopoly 
of  the  cotton  plant,  the  growth  of  the  coastwise  and  foreign  traffic, 
and  the  extension  of  the  national  domain.  And  that  in  all  the  mani- 
fold circumstances  which  marked  the  develoj)ment  and  accomplish- 
ment of  the  great  measure  of  annexation  his  motives  and  conduct 
were  of  a  hign  and  noble  character  is  confirmed  by  Dr.  Justin  H. 
Smith,  of  Boston,  who,  in  his  recent  work.  The  Annexation  of  Texas 
(1911),  has  subjected  the  whole  question  to  the  most  thorough  and 
painstaking  investigation.  In  his  summary  of  the  actions  and  mo- 
tives of  men.  Norm  and  South,  both  for  and  against,  the  measure. 
Dr.  Smith  declares  that  ''among  the  leaders,  T^er,  the  unpopular, 
comes  out  rather  the  best,  as  so  often  occurs  when  conduct  and  prin- 
ciples are  closely  examined.''  By  resorting  to  joint  resolutions  of 
Congress  for  the  annexation  of  Texas,  he  again  furnished  a  precedent 
to  our  own  times.  Althoxigh  this  metJbod  of  annexation  was  strongly 
denounced  as  unconstitutional,  especially  in  the  North,  it  was  later 
resorted  to  by  Mr.  McKinley,  a  northern  President,  i»  effecting  the 
annexation  oi  the  Sandwich  or  Hawaiian  Islands. 

Amon^  the  other  achievements  of  his  administration  were  the 
suppression  of  Dorr's  insurrection  in  Rhode  Island,  the  settlement  of 
the  difficulties  with  Great  Britain  in  the  cases  oi  the  Caroline  and 
Creole,  the  reduction  of  the  Danish  Sound  dues  (the  first  reduction 
ever  made  of  the  Danish  tariff  of  1696),  and  the  conclusion  of  the 
Seminole  War  in  Florida;  and  of  the  imfinished  measures  turned 
over  to  Mr.  Polk,  his  successor,  were  the  Oregon  boimdary  and  the 
acquisition  of  California  and  New  Mexico,  which  questions,  by  a 
brilliant  stroke  of  diplomacy,  he  sought  informally  to  join  imder  a 
tripartite  arrangement  between  Great  Britain,  Mexico,  and  the 
United  States,^  and  the  successful  conclusion  of  which,  had  his  term 
of  office  permitted  it,  might  have  saved  the  coimtry  from  the  war 
with  Mexico,  and  from  the  consequent  stru^les  over  slavery.  As 
to  his  treatment  oi  the  Rhode  Island  question,  Mr.  Webster  asserted 
that  '4t  was  worthy  of  all  praise  and  one  of  the  most  fortunate  inci- 
dents in  your  (Tvler's)  adniinistration  for  your  o¥m  reputation.'' 

Great  as  was  his  constructive  statesmanship  in  his  "Exchequer" 
proposition,  in  his  diplomacy  as  illustrated  in  the  treaties  negotiated 
witn  Great  Britain  and  with  China,'  and  in  his  acquisition  to  the  Union 
of  the  imperial  domain  of  Texas,  it  is  no  less  creditable  to  his  adminis- 
trative capacity  and  experience  that  he  could  truthfully  proclaim 
as  he  worte  to  Mr.  Gardiner,  "That  he  left  the  Government  sound  and 

Srosperous."  When  his  term  expired,  there  was  a  balance  in  the 
'ederal  Treasury  of  eight  miUion  dollars,  and  it  is  said  that  but  one 
defaulter  had  been  discovered  during  his  presidential  term,  and  he 
for  the  paltry  sum  of  $15;  while  the  expenses  of  Government  were 

1  Letters  and  Timea  of  the  Tylers,  II,  260, 447-449, 692;  lU.  176  (Letter  of  Ben.  E.  Green). 
*  It  is  not  generally  known  that  when  Mr.  Gushing  was  sent  to  China  he  was  given  authority  to  treat  alaa 
with  Japan.    See  letter  of  Mr.  Tyler  in  LettezB  and  Times  of  the  Tylers,  H,  300-201. 
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reduced  one-fourth,  as  compared  with  those  of  the  preceding  admin- 
istration. Mr.  Webster  paid  him  the  tribute  of  saying^  "that  in 
all  things  respecting  the  expenditures  of  the  public  moneys  he  was 
remark^ly  cautious,  exact,  and  particular." 

And  yet  no  public  interest  wks  neglected.  The  Navy  Department, 
hitherto  chiefly  conspicuous  for  its  cnaotic  conditions,  was  organized 
into  bureaus  with  a  veteran  commander  at  the  heaa  of  each.  The 
naval  force  was  augmented  by  two  new  squadrons,  the  Home  and 
the  African  squadrons.  The  Naval  Observatorv  was  established 
with  the  eminent  Virginia  scientist,  Matthew  F.  Maury,  at  its  head, 
and  the  first  steps  were  taken  toward,  the  founding  of  the  United 
States  Naval  Academy.  Increased  efficiency  was  unparted  to  the 
Army,  and  the  fortifications  at  Old  Point  and  other  places,  which 
Mr.  Tyler  received  in  an  almost  dismantled  condition,  bristled  when 
he  left  the  Government  with  guns  and  military  equipment.  He  filled 
the  important  posts  abroad  with  men  like  Everett,  vTheaton,  Irving, 
Thompson,  Cushing,and  Payne,  distinguished  for  ability  and  love  of 
literature.  He  threw  the  influence  of  his  office  in  favor  of  Morse 
and  his  telegraph,  sent  Fr6mont  to  discover  the  best  path  over  the 
western  plains  and  through  the  mountains  to  Oregon,  and  encouraged 
the  caravans  of  immigrants  under  EUjah  White  and  others,  who 
went  to  make  their  homes  on  the  distant  waters  of  the  Columbia 
River. 

He  had  married,  as  his  second  wife,  in  June,  1844,  Miss  Julia  Gar- 
diner, daughter  of  Hon.  David  and  JuUana  Gardiner,  of  Long  Island, 
N.  Y.,  who  was  the  mother  of  his  two  still  living  sons,  tne  Hon. 
David  Gardiner  Tyler,  ex-Congressman  and  present  circuit.judge,  and 
Dr.  Lvon  G.  Tyler,  the  distinguished  scholar  and  historian,  foidpresent 
president,  since  1888,  of  the  ancient  CoUege  of  WilUam  and  Mary. 
His  second  wife  lies  buried  by  his  side  beneath  this  monimient. 

After  leaving  the  White  House  Mr.  Tyler  went  to  live  on  an  estate 
in  Charles  City  County,  3  miles  from  ''Greenway  "  hk  father's  old 
home  and  his  own  birthplace,  and  to  his  new  residence  he  gave  the 
name  of  ** Sherwood  Forest."  Here  he  continued  to  dwell  for  the 
rest  of  his  life,  ceasing  to  take  an  active  part  in  politics,  but  even  in  his 
retirement  exercising  a  potent  influence  on  public  opinion  in  Virginia. 
During  this  time  he  was  in  much  demand  for  lectures  and  addresses, 
and  in  1857  he  was  the  orator  at  the  celebration  of  the  two  hundredth 
and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  settlement  at  Jamestown.  Old  enmi- 
ties died  away,  and  he  acquired  much  of  his  former  great  popularity 
in  Virginia  and  in  other  States. 

The  growth  of  the  nationalist  principle  in  the  North,  as  evidenced 
by  the  rise  of  the  Republican  Party  in  1856,  brought  the  coimtry  face 
to  face  with  the  dire  results  which  Mr.  Tyler  had  iQways  apprehended. 
The  two  nations  constituting  the  Union  grew  more  and  more  unlike 
and  to  the  social,  industrial,  and  economic  differences  formerly 
existing  were  added  violent  sectional  distrust  and  enmity.  The 
election  of  Lincoln,  a  northern  man,  by  Northern  States  and  upon  a 

Slatform  which,  in  defiance  of  a  recent  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court^ 
enied  the  right  of  a  southern  man  to  go  with  his  slaves  into  any  oi 
the  territories  secured  by  the  common  blood  and  the  common  treas- 
ure, was  construed  by  tne  Southern  States  as  a  northern  monopoly 


i  Cortlt,  Life  of  Daniel  Webster,  n,  p.  37& 
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of  political  and  economic  power.  Deeniing  the  Union  under  aU  these 
circumstances,  to  have  become  a  positive  failure,  and  asserting  the 
natural  right  to  independence,  based  on  the  vast  extent  of  thdr 
southern  territory,  and  a  population  three  times  as  great  as  that  ei 
the  original  colonies,  they  appealed  to  the  words  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  to  theu*  reserved  rights  imder  the  Constitution,  and 
prepared  for  peaceable  separation. 

In  this  emergency  Mr.  Tyler,  who  had  a  sincere  attachment  to  the 
Union  of  the  Fathers,  repeated  the  part  which  he  had  played  in  1833. 
He  tried  to  save  the  Umon  by  peaceful  means,  but  was  unsuccessful. 
Upon  the  secession  of  South  Carolina,  after  Mr.  Lincoln's  election,  his 
counsd  and  advice  were  sought  by  his  people,  and  he  was  elected  to 
the  State  Convention  which  met  in  Richmond  February  13,  1861. 
He  was  sent  as  peace  commissioner  to  President  Buchanan,  and  it  was 
due  to  his  patriotic  efforts  that  the  peace  convention,  of  wnich  he  was 
chosen  president,  and  whose  purpose  was  to  preserve  the  Union,  was 
called  to  meet  in  Washington  February  4,  1861.  The  result  of  the 
deliberations  of  this  conference  took  shape  in  an  ambis^uous  proposi* 
tion,  which  Mr.  Tyler  opposed,  and  which  the  Repubncan  Confess 
rejected.  Realizing  after  this  that  all  compromise  was  impossible. 
Mr.  Tyler  advocated  the  secession  of  Virania,  and  on  the  17th  or 
April,  1861,  was  elected  a  del^ate  to  the  Provisional  Congress  of  the 
Confederate  States',  and  was  an  active  member  of  that  body  in 
Richmond.  In  the  November  following  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  Confederate  House  of  Representatives,  but  died  on  January  18, 
1862,  before  takinjg  his  seat  in  the  latter  body. 

Diiring  the  period  that  he  lived  after  the  beginning  of  the  War 
between  the  States,  he  suggested  the  system  of  gunboats  devised  for 
the  Confederacv;  and  Commodore  Matthew  F.  Maury,  who  mentions 
this  fact,  pays  him  the  tribute  of  stating  that  his  death  was  the  heav- 
iest blow  sustained  by  the  Confederate  States  during  the  first  year  of 
the  war.* 

Time  would  fail  for  the  rehearsal  here  of  the  opinions  expressed  of 
him  by  men  of  distinction  and  renown.  Mr.  Davis  said  of  nim  that 
"he  was  the  most  felicitous  among  the  orators  he  had  known;'' 
Alexander  H.  Stevens  said  that  ''his  State  papers  compared  favorably 
in  point  of  ability  with  those  of  any  of  his  OTedecessors;"  and  Daniel 
Webster  and  Henry  S.  Foote  and  Henry  A.  Wise  and  George  Ticknor 
Curtis  and  R.  M.  T.  Hunter,  and  a  host  of  other  great  men  bestowed 
upon  him  the  expressions  of  their  admiration,  respect,  and  regard. 

Concerning  his  general  appearance,  we  have  the  report  of  the 
novelist,  Charles  Dickens.  Recording  in  his  American  Notes  an 
accoimt  of  a  visit  to  the  White  House  in  1842,  he  wrote  of  ''his  mild 
and  pleasant  expression"  and  of  his  ''remarkably  unaffected,  gen- 
tlemanly, and  agreeable  manners,"  and  added  that  he  thoiight  that 
^' in  his  whole  carriage  and  demeanor  he  became  his  station  singularly 
well."  That  he  was  a  man  of  fine  Uterary  accomplishments  is  shown 
not  only  by  his  messages  and  private  letters  but  by  his  beautiful  and 
eloquent  addresses,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  his  oration  on 
the  death  of  Jefferson,  in  1826,  his  lecture  at  the  Maryland  Mechanics' 
Institute  in  1855,  and  his  discourse  on  the  "Dead  of  the  Cabinet," 
in  1856,  in  whicn  he  pays  a  tender  tribute  to  Webster,  Calhoun, 


I  Offldal  Record  of  the  Union  and  Canfaiknta  Navlee,  Series  I,  ToL  6,  p.  033. 
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Legar6^  Upshur,  Gilmer,  Spencer,  and  Wickliffe,  his  able  associates 
in  the  conduct  of  the  Gk)vemment  of  the  United  States. 

He  was  buried  in  Hollywood  Cemetery,  where  a  lar^e  concourse 
eathered  to  testify  their  pride  in  his  greatness  and  their  sorrow  for 
his  departure;  and  in  his  fimeral  obsequies  city  and  State  and  Con- 
federacy alike  took  part. 

And  now  the  Federal  Government  has  erected  this  monument  over 
his  mortal  body;  but  the  significance  of  the  act  does  not  he  in  the 
cost  or  the  beauty  of  the  monument  itself.  Its  erection  is  xmique 
in  that  it  is  the  firet  monument  to  be  voted  by  the  Federal  Congress 
to  any  man  whose  sense  of  duty  impelled  him  to  take  sides  with  the 
South  in  the  stormy  days  of  secession.  Viewed  in  this  light,  this 
memorial  shaft  to  John  Tyler  is  the  most  impressive  and  significant 
of  all  memorial  structures  in  the  United  States,  for  it  is  the  first  in 
which  both  North  and  South  have  freely  joined,  and  it  stands  to  the 
world  as  the  sign  and  pledge  of  a  reunited  coimtry,  and  a  testimony 
that  thepassions  of  the  past  have  perished. 

John  Tyler,  statesman  and  patriot,  needs  no  eulogy.  The  austere 
epitome  of  his  life  and  deeds  can  convey  but  an  inadequate  conception 
oi  his  couragCjhis  abihty,  his  steadfastness,  and  his  patriotic  devotion 
to  coimtry.  His  dust  reposes  here  beneath  this  monimient,  and  on 
the  page  of  history  his  fame  itself  is  monumental.  His  name  nas  been 
placed  there,  alongside  those  of  the  great  leaders  "of  our  epic  story — 
of  Jefferson  and  Madison,  of  Calhoim  and  Davis — and  as  long  as  the 
records  of  the  RepubUc  shall  endure  he  will  be  remembered  and 
honored  as  one  of  its  most  illustrious  sons. 
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New  York,  Jamuary  27,  1916. 

Mr.  T0ASTMA8TER,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen  :  The  exactions  of  my 
oflSoial  duties  have  recently  been  so  great  that  it  has  been  very  seldom 
indeed  that  I  could  ^ve  myself  so  great  a  pleasure  as  that  which  I 
4un  enjoying  to-night.  It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  come  and  be  greeted 
in  such  generous  fashion  by  men  so  thoughtful  as  yourselves  and  so 
deeply  engaged  in  some  of  the  most  important  undertakings  of  the 
Nation,  and  I  consider  it  a  privilege  to  be  permitted  to  lay  before  you 
some  of  t^e  things  to  whicn.we  ought  to  give  our  most  careful  and 
deliberate  considerati<Mi. 

The  question,  it  seems  to  me,  whidi  most  demands  clarification  just 
now  is  the  question  to  which  your  toastmaster  has  referred,  the  ques- 
tion of  preparation  for  national  defense.  I  say  that  it  stands  in  need 
«f  clarification  because  it  has  been  deepl}^  clouded  by  passiaa  and 
prejudice.  It  is  veiy  sin^dar  that  a  quesuon  tiie  elements  of  whidi 
are  so  simple  and  so  <rf>vious  should  have  beenL  so  beclouded  by  the 
discussion  of  men  of  high  motive,  men  of  purpose  as  handsome  %& 
mDij  of  us  may  claim  aod  yet  apparently  incapable  of  divesting  them- 
selves of  tibait  sort  of  provincialism  which  consists  in  thinking  the 
contents  of  their  own  mind  to  be  the  c<mtents  of  the  mind  ot  the 
world.  For,  gentlemen,  while  America  is  a  very  great  Nation,  while 
America  contains  every  element  of  fine  f<^ce  and  accomplishment, 
America  does  iMt  constitute  the  major  part  of  the  world.  We  live 
in  a  world  which  we  did  not  make,  which  we  can  not  alter,  which  we 
QUEL  not  think  into  a  different  condition  from  that  which  actually 
exists.  It  would  be  a  hopeless  piece  of  provincialism  to  suppose  thu^k 
beeattse  we  thisk  differently  *from  the  rest  of  the  world  we  are  at  lib- 
erty to  assume  that  the  rest  of  the  world  will  permit  us  to  enjoy  that 
tibKHi^fat  without  dwturbanceu 

It  is  a  surprising  circumstance,  also,  that  men  should  allow  parti- 
san fecdizng  or  personal  ambition  to  creep  into  the  discussion  of  tbis 
fundamental  thing.  How  can  Americans  differ  about  the  safety  of 
Aoaerica?  I,  for  my  part,  am  ambitious  that  America  should  do  a 
greater  uid  more  difficult  thing  than  the  great  naticois  on  the  otiher 
aide  <»f  the  water  have  done.  In  all  tlie  belligerent  countries  men 
without  distinction  of  party  have  drawn  together  to  accomplish  a 
sacocesful  prosecutioeQ  of  the  war.  Is  it  not  a  more  difficult  and  a 
more  desiiable  thin^  that  all  Americans  should  put  partisan  pre- 
possesmns  aside  and  draw  together  for  the  successful  prosecution 
of  peaice?  I  covet  that  distinction  for  America;  and  I  believe  that 
AnMrioa  is  going  to  enjoy  thai>  distinctiooL  Only  the  other  day  the 
kader  of  tte  Bapublican  minority  in  the  House  of  Bepresentat»  vee 
dUivered  a  q)eeoQ  which  showed  that  he  was  ready  and,  I  take  it  for 
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granted,  that  the  men  behmd  him  were  ready,  to  forget  party  lines 
m  order  that  all  men  may  act  with  a  common  mind  and  impulse 
for  the  service  of  the  country;  and  I  Want  upon  this  first  public 
occasion  to  pay  my  tribute  of  respect  and  obligation  to  him. 

I  find  it  very  hard  indeed  to  approach  this  subject  without  very 
deep  emotion,  gentlemen,  because  when  we  speak  of  America  and  the 
things  that  are  to  be  conserved  in  her,  does  it  not  call  a  wonderful 
picture  into  your  mind?  America  is  young  still;  she  is  not  yet  even 
in  the  heydey  of  her  development  and  power.  Think  of  the  great 
treasures  of  youth  and  energy  and  ideal  purpose  still  to  be  drawn 
from  the  deep  sources  from  which  this  Nation  has  always  drawn  its 
life.  Think  of  the  service  which  those  forces  can  and  must  render  to 
the  rest  of  the  world.  Think  of  the  position  into  which  America 
has  been  drawn,  almost  in  spite  of  herself,  by  the  circumstances  of 
the  present  day.  She  alone  is  free  to  help  fina  things  wherever  they 
show  themselves  in  the  world.  She  wul  be  forcSi  also,  whether 
she  will  or  not,  in  the  decades  immediately  ahead  of  us,  to  furnish 
the  world  with  its  chief  ec<momic  guidance  and  assistance. 

It  is  very  fine  to  remember  what  ideals  will  be  back  of  that  assist- 
ance. Economic  assistance  in  itself  is  not  necessarily  handsome.  It 
is  a  legitimate  thing  to  make  money,  but  it  is  not  an  ideal  thing  to 
make  money.  Money  brings  with  it  power  which  may  be  well  or  Ul 
employed,  and  it  should  be  the  pride  of  America  always  to  employ 
her  money  to  the  highest  purpose.  Yet  if  we  are  drawn  into  the 
maelstrom  that  now  surges  across  the  water,  swirls  alike  in  the  west- 
em  and  eastern  regions  of  the  world,  we  shall  not  be  permitted  to 
keep  a  free  hand  to  do  the  high  things  that  we  intend  to  do.  It  is 
necessary,  therefore,  that  we  should  examine  ourselves  and  see 
whether  we  can  make  certain  that  the  tasks  imposed  upon  us  will  be 
performed,  well  performed,  and  performed  without  interruption. 

America  has  been  reluctant  to  match  her  wits  with  the  rest  of  the 
world.  When  I  face  a  body  of  men  like  this  it  is  almost  incredible 
to  remember  that  only  yesterday  they  were  afraid  to  put  their  wits 
into  free  competition  with  the  world.  The  best  brains  in  the  world 
afraid  to  match  brains  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  We  have  pre- 
ferred to  be  provincial.  We  have  preferred  to  stand  behind  pro- 
tecting devices.  And  now,  whether  we  will  or  no,  we  are  thrust  out 
to  do  on  a  scale  never  dreamed  of  by  recent  ^nerations  in  America 
the  business  of  the  world.  We  can  not  any  longer  be  a  provincial 
Nation. 

Let  no  man  dare  to  say,  if  he  would  speak  the  truth,  that  the  ques- 
tion of  preparation  for  national  defense  is  a  question  of  war  or  of 
peace.  If  there  is  one  passion  more  deep-seated  in  the  hearts  of  our 
fellow  countrymen  than  another,  it  is  the  passion  for  peace.  No 
nation  in  the  world  ever  more  instinctively  turned  away  from  the 
thought  of  war  than  this  Nation  to  which  we  belong.  Partly  be- 
cause in  the  plenitude  of  its  power,  in  the  unrestricted  area  of  its 
opportunities,  it  has  found  nothing  to  covet  in  the  possession  and 
power  of  other  nations.  There  is  no  spirit  of  aggrandizement  in 
America.  There  is  no  desire  on  the  part  of  any  thou^tful  and  con- 
scientious American  man  to  take  one  foot  of  territory  from  any  other 
nation  in  the  world.  I  myself  share  to  the  bottom  of  my  heart  tiiat 
profound  love  for  peace.  I  have  souj^t  to  maintain  peace  against 
very  great  and  sometimes  very  unfair  odds.     I  have  had  many  a 
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time  to  use  every  power  that  was  in  me  to  prevent  such  a  catastrophe 
as  war  coming  upon  this  country.  It  is  not  permissible  for  any  man 
to  say  that  an2dety  for  the  defense  of  the  Nation  has  in  it  the  least 
tinge  of  desire  for  a  power  that  can  be  used  to  bring  on  war. 

But,  gentlemen,  there  is  something  that  the  American  people  love 
better  than  they  love  peace.  They  love  the  principles  upon  which 
their  political  life  is  founded.  They  are  ready  at  any  time  to  fight 
for  the  vindication  of  their  character  and  of  their  honor.  They  will 
not  at  any  time  seek  the  contest,  but  they  will  at  no  time  cravenly 
avoid  it ;  because  if  there  is  one  thing  that  the  individual  ought  to 
fight  for,  and  that  the  Nation  ought  to  fight  for,  it  is  the  integrity  of 
its  own  convictions.  We  can  not  surrender  our  convictions.  I  would 
rather  surrender  territory  than  surrender  those  ideals  which  are  the 
staff  of  life  of  the  soul  itself. 

And  because  we  hold  certain  ideals  we  have  thought  that  it  was 
right  that  we  should  hold  them  for  others  as  well  as  for  ourselves. 
America  has  more  than  once  given  evidence  of  the  generosity  and 
disinterestedness  of  its  love  of  iibertv.  It  has  been  willing  to  fight 
for  the  liberty  of  others  as  well  as  for  its  own  liberty.  Tne  world 
sneered  when  we  set  out  upon  the  liberation  of  Cuba,  but  the  world 
sneers  no  longer.  The  world  now  knows,  what  it  was  then  loath  to 
believe,  that  a  nation  can  sacrifice  its  own  interests  and  its  own 
blood  for  the  sake  of  the  liberty  and  happiness  of  another  people. 
Whether  by  one  process  or  another,  we  have  made  ourselves  in  some 
sort  the  champions  of  free  jgovemment  and  national  -sovereignty  in 
both  continents  of  this  hemisphere ;  so  that  there  are  certain  obliga- 
tions which  every  American  knows  that  we  have  undertaken. 

The  first  and  primary  obligation  is  the  maintenance  of  the  integ- 
rity of  our  own  sovereignty.  That  goes  as  of  course.  There  is  al«) 
the  maintenance  of  our  liberty  to  develop  our  political  institutions 
without  hindrance;  and,  last  of  all,  there  is  the  determination  and 
the  obligation  to  stand  as  the  strong  brother  of  all  those  in  this 
hemisphere  who  mean  to  maintain  the  same  principles  and  follow  the 
same  ideals  of  liberty. 

May  I  venture  to  insert  here  a  parenthesis?  Have  any  of  you 
thought  of  this?  We  have  slowly,  verv  slowly  indeed,  begun  to 
win  the  confidence  of  the  other  States  ox  the  American  hemisphere. 
If  we  should  go  into  Mexico,  do  you  not  know  what  would  happen? 
All  the  sympthies  of  the  rest  of  America  would  look  across  the 
water  and  not  northward  to  the  great  Republic  which  we  profess  to 
represent ;  and  do  you  not  see  the  consequences  that  woula  ensue  in 
every  international  relation?  Have  gentlemen  who.  have  ruslied 
down  to  Washington  to  insist  that  we  should  go  into  Mexico  re- 
flected upon  the  politics  of  the  world?  Nobody  seriously  supposes, 
gentlemen,  that  tne  United  States  needs  to  fear  an  invasion  of  its 
own  territory.  What  America  has  to  fear,  if  she  has  anything  to 
fear,  are  indirect,  round-about,  flank  movements  upon  her  regnant 
position  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Are  we  going  to  open  those 
gates,  or  are  we  going  to  close  tnem?  For  they  are  the  gates  to  the 
hearts  of  our  American  friends  to  the  south  of  us  and  not  gates  to 
the  ports  merely.  Win  their  spirits  and  you  have  won  the  cmly  sort 
of  leadership  and  the  only  sort  of  safety  that  America  covets.  We 
must  all  of  us  think  from  this  time  out  in  terms  of  the  world,  and 
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must  learn  what  it  is  that  America  has  set  out  to  maintain  as  a  stand- 
ard bearer  for  all  those  who  love  liberty  and  justice  and  righteous- 
ness in  political  action. 

But,  gentlemen,  we  must  find  means  to  do  this  thing  which  are 
suitable  to  the  time  and  suitable  to  our  own  ideals.  Suitable  to  the 
time — does  anybody  understand  the  time?  Perhaps  when  you 
learned,  as  I  dare  say  you  did  learn  beforehand,  that  I  was  expecting 
to  address  you  on  the  subject  of  preparedness,  you  recalled  the  ad- 
dress which  I  made  to  Congress  something  more  than  a  year  ago,  in 
which  I  said  that  this  question  of  military  preparedness  was  not  a 

fressinff /question.  But  more  than  a  year  has  gone  by  since  then  and 
would  be  ashamed  if  I  had  not  learned  something  in  14  months. 
The  minute  I  stop  changing  my  mind  with  the  change  of  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  world,  I  will  be  a  back  number. 

There  is  another  thing  about  which  I  have  changed  my  mind.  A 
year  ago  I  was  not  in  favor  of  a  tariff  board,  and  I  will  tell  you  why. 
Then  the  only  purpose  of  a  tariff  board  was  to  keep  alive  an  un- 
profitable controversy.  If  you  set  up  any  board  of  inquiry  whose 
purpose  it  is  to  keep  business  disturbed  and  to  make  it  always  an 
open  question  what  you  are  going  to  do  about  the  public  policy  of 
the  Government,  I  am  opposed  to  it;  and  the  very  men  who  were 
dinning  it  into  our  ears  that  what  business  wanted  was  to  be  let 
alone  were,  many  of  them,  men  who  were  insisting  that  we  should 
stir  up  a  controversy  which  meant  that  we  could  not  let  business 
alone.  There  is  a  great  deal  more  opinion  vocal  in  this  world  than  is 
consistent  with  logic.  But  the  circumstances  of  the  present  time  are 
these:  There  is  going  on  in  the  world  under  our  eyes  an  economic 
revolution.  No  man  understands  that  revolution;  no  man  has  the 
elements  of  it  clearly  in  his  mind.  No  part  of  the  business  of  legis- 
lation with  regard  to  international  trade  can  be  undertaken  imtil  we 
do  understand  it;  and  Members  of  Congress  are  too  busy,  their  duties 
are  too  multifarious  and  distracting  to  make  it  possible  within  a 
sufficiently  short  space  of  time  for  ^em  to  master  the  change  that  is 
coming. 

I  hear  a  great  many  things  predicted  about  the  end  of  the  war; 
but  I  do  not  know  what  is  going  to  happwi  at  the  end  of  the  war; 
Bud  neither  do  you.  There  are  two  diametrically  opposed  views  as 
to  immigration.  Some  men  tell  us  that  at  least  a  million  men  are 
going  to  leave  the  country  and  others  tell  us  that  many  millions  are 
going  to  rash  into  it.  Neither  party  knows  what  they  are  talking 
about,  and  I  am  one  of  those  prudent  individuals  who  would  really 
like  to  know  the  facts  before  he  forms  an  opinion ;  not  out  of  wisdom 
hnt  out  of  prudence.  I  have  lived  long  enough  to  know  that  if  I  do 
not,  the  facts  will  get  away  with  me.  I  have  come  to  have  a  great 
and  wholesome  respect  for  the  facts.  I  have  had  to  yield  to  them 
sometimes  before  I  saw  them  coming  and  that  has  led  me  to  keep  a 
wea/ther  eye  open  in  order  that  I  may  see  them  coming.  There  is  so 
much  to  understand  that  we  have  nek  the  data  to  comprehend  that  I 
for  one  would  not  dare,  so  far  as  my  advice  is  c(Hicemed,  to  leave 
the  Government  without  the  adequate  means  of  inquiry— but  that  is 
another  parenthesis. 

What  I  am  trying  to  impress  upon  you  now  is  that  the  circum- 
stances of  the  world  to-day  are  not  what  they  were  yesterday,  or 
ever  were  in  any  of  our  yesterdays.    And  it  is  not  certain  what  tiiey 
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will  be  to-morrow.  I  can  not  tell  you  what  the  international  rela- 
ti<ms  of  this  country  will  be  to-morrow,  and  I  use  the  word  literally ; 
and  I  would  not  dare  keep  silent  and  let  the  country  suppose  that  to- 
morrow was  certain  to  be  as  bright  as  to-day.  America  will  never  be 
the  aggressor,  America  will  always  seek  to  the  last  point  at  which 
her  honor  is  involved  to  avoid  the  things  which  disturb  the  peace  of 
the  world;  but  America  does  not  control  the  circumstances  of  the 
world,  and  we  must  be  sure  that  we  are  faithful  servants  of  those 
things  which  we  love,  and  are  ready  to  defend  them  against  every 
contingency  that  may  affect  or  impsiir  them. 

And,  as  I  was  saying  a  moment  ago,  we  must  seek  the  means  whidi 
are  consistent  with  the  principles  or  our  lives.  It  goes  without  say- 
ing, though  apparently  it  is  necessary  to  say  it  to  some  excited  per- 
sons, that  one  thing  that  this  country  never  will  endure  is  a  Sfystem 
that  can  be  called  militarism.  But  militarism  consists  in  this,  gen- 
tlemen: It  consists  in  preparing  a  great  machine  whose  only  use  is 
for  war  and  giving  it  no  use  upon  which  to  expend  itself.  Men  who 
are  in  charge  of  edged  tools  and  bidden  to  prepare  them  for  exact 
and  seientific  use  grow  very  impatient  if  they  are  not  permitted  to 
use  them,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  the  creation  of  such  an  instru- 
ment is  an  insurance  of  peace.  I  believe  that  it  involves  the  danger 
of  all  the  impulses  that  skillful  persons  have  to  use  the  things  that 
they  know  how  to  use. 

But  we  do  not  have  to  do  that.  America  is  always  going  to  use 
her  Army  in  two  ways.  She  is  going  to  use  it  for  the  purposes  of 
peace,  and  she  is  going  to  use  it  as  a  nucleus  for  expansion  into  those 
things  which  she  does  believe  in,  namely,  the  preparation  of  her  dti- 
s»ns  to  take  care  of  themselves.  There  are  two  sides  to  the  question 
of  preparation;  there  is  not  merely  the  military  side,  there  is  the 
industrial  side;  and  the  ideal  which  I  have  in  mind  is  this:  We 
ou^ht  to  have  in  this  country  a  great  system  of  industrial  and  vo- 
cational education  under  Federal  guidance  and  with  Federal  aid, 
in  which  a  very  large  percentage  of  the  youth  of  ttiis  country  will 
be  given  training  in  the  skillful  use  and  application  of  the  principles 
of  science  in  manufacture  and  business;  and  it  will  be  perfectly 
feasible  and  highly  desirable  to  add  to  that  and  combine  with  it  mdi 
a  training  in  me  mechanism  and  care  and  use  of  arms,  in  the  sani- 
tation of  camps,  in  the  simpler  forms  of  maneuver  and  organization, 
as  will  make  these  same  men  at  one  and  the  same  time  industrially 
efficient  and  immediately  serviceable  for  national  defense.  The  point 
about  such  a  system  will  be  that  its  emphasis  will  lie  on  ttie  indus- 
trial and  civil  side  of  life,  and  that,  like  all  the  rest  of  America,  the 
use  of  force  will  only  be  in  the  background  and  as  the  last  resort. 
Men  will  tiiink  first  of  their  families  and  th^  daily  work,  of  their 
service  in  the  economic  ranks  of  the  ooimtry,  of  their  efficiency  as 
artisans,  and  only  last  of  all  of  their  serviceability  to  the  If  aition  ae 
soldiers  and  men  at  arms.    That  is  the  ideal  of  Amerioa. 

But,  gentlemen,  you  can  not  create  such  a  system  overnight:  yoa 
can  not  create  sucn  a  system  rapidly.  It  has  ^ot  to  be  built  up,  and  I 
hope  it  will  be  built  up,  by  slow  and  effective  stages;  and  there  is 
much  to  be  done  in  the  meantime.  We  must  see  to  it  that  a  sufficient 
body  of  citizens  is  given  the  kind  of  training  which  will  make  them 
^cient  now  if  called  into  the  field  in  case  of  necessity.  It  is  dis- 
GreditaUe  to  this  country,  gentlemen,  for  this  is  a  oomtry  full  of 
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intelligent  men,  that  we  should  have  exhibited  to  the  world  ttie 
example  we  have  sometimes  exhibited  to  it,  of  stupid  and  brutal 
waste  of  force.  Think  of  asking  men  who  can  be  easily  trained  to 
come  into  the  field,  crude,  ignorant,  inexperienced,  and  merely  fur- 
nishing the  stuff  for  camp  fever  and  the  bullets  of  the  enemy.  The 
.sanitary  experience  of  our  Army  in  the  Spanish-American  War  was 
merely  an  mdictment  of  America's  indifference  to  the  manifest  les- 
sons of  experience  in  the  matter  of  ordinary,  careful  preparation. 
We  have  got  the  men  to  waste,  but  God  forbid  that  we  snoiild  waste 
them.  Men  who  go  as  efficient  instruments  of  national  honor  into 
the  field  afford  a  very  handsome  spectacle  indeed.  Men  who  go 
in  crude  and  ignorant  boys  only  indict  those  in  authority  for  stupid- 
ity and  neglect.  So  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  our  manifest  duty  to 
have  a  proper  citizen  reserve. 

I  am  not  forgetting  our  National  Guard.  I  have  had  the  privi- 
lege of  being  governor  of  one  of  our  great  States,  and  there  I  was 
brought  into  association  with  what  I  am  glad  to  believe  is  one  of  the 
most  efficient  portions  of  the  National  Guard  of  the  Nation.  I 
learned  to  admire  the  men,  to  respect  the  officers,  and  to  believe  in 
the  National  Guard ;  and  I  believe  that  it  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  do 
very  much  more  for  the  National  Guard  than  it  has  ever  done  here- 
tofore. I  believe  that  that  great  arm  of  our  national  defense  should 
be  built  up  and  encouraged  to  the  utmost;  but,  you  know^  gentlemen, 
that  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  the  National  Guard 
is  under  the  direction  of  more  than  twoscore  States;  that  it  is  not 

Permitted  to  the  National  Government  directly  to  have  a  voice  in  its 
evelopment  and  organization;  and  that  only  upon  occasion  of 
actual  invasion  has  the  President  of  the  United  States  the  right  to 
ask  those  men  to  leave  their  respective  States.  I,  for  my  part,  am 
afraid,  though  some  gentlemen  differ  with  me,  that  there  is  no  way 
in  which  that  force  can  be  made  a  direct  resource  as  a  national  re- 
serve under  national  authority. 

What  we  need  is  a  body  of  men  trained  in  association  with  units  of 
the  Army,  a  body  of  men  organized  under  the  immediate  direction  of 
the  national  authority,  a  bo^  of  men  subject  to  the  immediate  call  to 
arms  of  the  national  authority,  and  yet  men  not  put  into  the  ranks  of 
the  Eegular  Army ;  men  left  to  their  tasks  of  civil  life,  men  supplied 
with  equipment  and  training,  but  not  drawn  away  from  the  peaceful 

fursuits  which  have  made  America  great  and  must  keep  her  ^reat. 
am  not  a  partisan  of  any  one  plan.  1  have  had  too  much  experience 
to  think  that  it  is  right  to  say  that  the  plan  that  I  propose  is  the 
only  plan  that  will  work,  because  I  have  a  shrewd  suspicion  that  there 
may  be  other  plans  that  will  work.  What  I  am  after,  and  what  every 
American  ought  to  insist  upon,  is  a  body  of  at  least  half  a  million 
trained  citizens  who  will  serve  under  conditions  of  danger  as  an 
immediately  available  national  reserve. 

I  am  not  saying  anything  about  the  Navy  to-night,  because  for  some 
reason  there  is  not  the  same  controversy  about  the  Navy  that  there  is 
about  the  Army.  The  Navy  is  obvious  and  easily  understood;  the 
Army  apparently  is  very  difficult  to  comprehend  and  understand. 
We  have  a  traditional  prejudice  against  armies  which  makes  us  stop 
thinking  calmly  the  minute  we  begin  talking  about  them.  We  sup- 
pose that  all  armies  are  alike  and  that  there  can  not  be  an  American 
Anny  system,  that  it  must  be  a  European  system,  and  that  is  what  I 
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for  one  am  trying  to  divest  my  own  mind  of.  The  Navy  is  so  obvious 
an  instrument  of  national  defense  that  I  believe  that,  with  differ- 
ences of  opinion  about  the  detail,  it  is  not  going  to  be  difficult  to 
carry  out  a  proper  and  reasonable  program  for  the  increase  of  the 
Navy. 

But  that  is  another  story;  my  theme  to-night  is  national  defense 
on  land  where  we  seem  most  negligent  of  it.  And  I  do  not  want  to 
leave  in  your  minds  the  impression  that  I  have  any  anxiety  as  to  the 
outcome,  for  I  have  not  the  slightest.  There  is  only  one'  way  for 
parties  and  individuals  to  win  the  confidence  of  this  Nation  ana  that 
IB  by  doing  the  things  that  ought  to  be  done.  Nobody  is  going  to  be 
deceived.  Speeches  are  not  goin^  to  win  elections.  The  facts  are 
going  to  speak  for  themselves  and  speak  louder  than  anybody  who 
controverts  them.  No  political  party,  no  group  of  men,  can  afford 
to  disappoint  America.  This  is  a  year  of  political  accounting,  and 
the  Americans  in  politics  are  rather  expert  accountants.  They  know 
what  the  books  contain  and  they  are  not  going  to  be  deceived  about 
them.  No  man  is  going  to  hide  behind  any  excuse;  the  goods  must 
be  delivered  or  the  confidence  will  not  be  enjoyed.  For  my  part, 
I  hope  that  every  man  in  public  life  will  get  what  is  coming  to  him. 

If  this  is  true,  gentlemen,  it  is  because  of  things  that  Tie  much 
deeper  than  laughter,  much  deeper  than  cheers^  lie  down  at  the  very 
roots  of  our  life.  America  refuses  to  be  deceived  about  the  things 
that  most  concern  her  national  honor  and  national  safety,  that  lie 
at  the  foundation  of  everything  that  you  love.  It  is  the  solemn  time 
when  men  must  examine  not  only  their  purposes  but  their  hearts. 
Men  must  purge  themselves  of  individual  ambition,  and  must  see 
to  it  that  they  are  ready  for  the  utmost  self-sacrifice  in  the  interests 
of  the  common  welfare.  Let  no  man  dare  play  the  marplot.  Let 
no  man  dare  bring  partisan  passion  into  these  great  thmgs.  L^ 
men  honestly  debate  the  facts  and  courageously  act  upon  them. 
Then  there  will  come  that  day  when  the  world  will  say,  "This 
America  that  we  thought  was  full  of  a  multitude  of  contrary  coimsels 
now  speaks  with  the  great  volume  of  the  heart's  accord,  and  that 
^at  heart  of  America  has  behind  it  the  supreme  moral  force  of 
righteousness  and  hope  and  the  liberty  of  mankind." 
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ASHY  P06TS. 

LBTTEK 

WBOU 

THE  SECRETARY  OF  WAR, 

TBANSMimNa, 

IN  BBSPONSS  TO  ▲  SBNATB  BBSOLTTTION  OF  THB  6TB  IBSTANT, 
BBTATUaCD  XKFOBXATZON  WITH  BBFBBBBOB  TO  ABIHT  POaTS 
IN  THB  TTNITBD  8TATBS  AS  A  PABTXAL  OOKPLIANOB  WITH  THB 

BBMKcmosr. 


Januabt  28, 1916.— Ordered  to  be  printed. 


Wab  Depabtment, 
WaalAngtaay  Jan/uary  £7, 1918. 
Hon.  Jambs  M.  Baebb, 

8e€Hkm/  SeimU  cfihe  United  SUOm, 

WoshingUmf  D.  0. 
Dbab  Sm:  Refenringto  resolution  by  the  Senate  of  the  6th  instant, 
thtft  ibe  Secretary  of  War  furnish  to  the  Senate,  if  not  incompatible 
with  the  public  interests,  oertion  inlonAstion  with  reference  to  Aranr 
posts  in  the  United  States,  I  have  the  honor  to  transBut  heifefwifth 
detailed  information  covering,  the  first  four  items  of  the  inf oimation 
requested.  As  to  the  fifth  and  sixth  items,  I  am  not  now  prepared 
to  make  specific  recommendations  on  this  subject,  as  the  passage  of 
any  of  the  biHs  nofw  befe^e  Congress  looking  to  an  increase  in  the 
Military  Estabtishment  would  pr^aUy  require  the  use  of  aH  Army 
posts  now  available. 
Very  sincerelyi 

LiNDLBT  M.  QaBBISON, 

Secretary  of  War. 
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StaUmeni  thowing  ih»  %i$$  now  being  made  of  each  Army  poet  and  ih»  %i$$  Actf  htm  been 
made  during  eadi  year  of  their  exietenoefor  the  Uut  10  yean. 


VeaeotvoeL 


Ctvealty. 


Bow  oooopled  now. 


Biow  oooBPted  dmins  tioh 

OflMtlO] 


AdamSfFort,  R.  I.... 
Aadnwi,  Fort,  llMi. 


Apache,  Fort,  Aril... 
AmMead,  Fort,  Md. 


Anny  and  Navy  Oen- 
flna    Honltal,    Hot 

^,CaL 


Banks,  Fort,  lia« 

Bamnoai,Fort,CaL... 

Bavard.  Fort,  Qenaral 
HoBp^,  N.  Max. 

Bcnlda  Barracks,  Oai.. 


Bsniamin  Harrison, 
Fort,  Ind. 

Bite,  Fort,  Tax 


Boisa  Bamda,  Idabo. 
Brady,  Fort,  Mloh..... 
Oanby,  Fort,  Wash. . . . 


CarroU,  Fort,  lid. 


Oasay,  Fort,  Wash.. 
Oa8waU,Fort,N.C. 


Clark, 


all.  Fort.  N.< 
;,  Fort,  Tax.. 


Oohimbia,  Fort,  Wash. 

Gbtambns  B  a  r  r  a  0  ks, 

Ohio. 
ConsUtutioo,  Fort,  N. 

H. 


Ckookatt,  Fort,  Tex.. 
Ckook,Fort,N«lx... 
Dada,Fort,F]a 


D.  A.  RasBsQ,   Fort, 
Wyo. 


6    oompanles    Coatt 

Artillery. 
4    companJes    Coatt 

Artillery. 

6  troops  Cavalry 

18  men 


By  Coatt  Artillary.. 
....do 


186 


3  oompanJes    Coast 
Artfllery. 

2    companies    Coatt 
ArtHlery. 

4  oompMiles    Coatt 
Artillery. 

483  patiflBna.  .....•••. . 


By  Cavalry 

By  detachmflDt  of  Coast 
Artillery  (sobpost  of 
Fort  Howard,  Md.). 

As  hospital  lor  officers 
and  enlisted  men  of 
Army  and  Navy. 

By  Coast  Artillflry 


.do. 


As  a  hospital  for  offloers 
and  enlisted  men  of 
the  Army. 

Ungarrisoned..4 


By  Coatt  Artfflsry. 

Do. 

By  Cavalry. 

By    detaohnMnt    of    Gotit 
Artfflsry. 

Same  for  past  10  yeafa. 


By  Coast  ArtOleiy. 

Do. 

Do. 
Same  for  past  10  yeafa. 

By  Signal  Corns  in  1006, 1907, 
and  1906.   Since  migarrl- 


Infuitry... 
Cavalry.. 


1  sqnadroD  Cavalry.., 
4  companies  Infmtry., 
16  men 


By  detachment  of  Id- 
nntry. 

By  Cavalry 


aoi 


8    cootpanies 
ArtflfifyT^ 

io  teoop8*6ava*lry*, 


Coast 


tXngarrlsoned 

By  detachment  of  In- 
fantry. 

By  detachment  of  Coast 
Artillery  (sobpost  of 
Fort  Stevens.  Ores.). 

By  detachment  of  Coast 
ArtlDery  (sobpost  of 
Fort  Howard.  Md.). 

By  CoMt  ArtUtoiy 


.do. 


Dataware,  Fttt,  Del.... 


1  company  Coast  Av- 

tflle^ 
l,6&9meh 

1  company  Coast  Ai^ 
tfllenr  (old  ikams 
bofldings  In  had 
conditioo). 

2  companies  Coast  Aiw 

Headqoarten,  and  2 
battalions  Inlhntry. 

2  companies  Coast  Aiw 
tflkry. 

1  regteent  Cavahy,  1 
regiment  Iniuitiy, 
1  regiment  Field  Ar- 
tillery,  field  hospital 
and  ambnlanoe  com- 


Bamok  spaee,  and  8 
sets  offlosrs  Qoartst 
taoldfott 


By(}avidry^....^«. 

By  Coast  Artillery. 
As  reeroit  depot.... 
By  Coast  Artfllery. 

.....do 


it  of  In- 


By  data 
fantry 
By  Coast  Artfllery , 

By  2  troops  Cavalry, 
field  hoq>ital ,  and  am- 
bolanca  compan  . 


Ungairisoned. 


By  Infantry  sfaica  1906^  In- 
dosive.  Post  completed  in 
1907. 

By  Infantry  1906tol911. in- 
clusive; by  Infeutry,  OaT- 
alry.  Signal  Corps,  and 
FleH  Artfllery  fir*  1913, 
1918,  and  1914;  by  Cavalry 
and  Slmal  Cone  in  1916. 

By  Cavalry  1906to  1913; ia- 
clnstre. 

Bylnfmtry. 

By  detachment  of  Oiast  Ar- 
tfllery from  1910  to  date. 

By  detachment  of  Coatt 
Artfllery. 

By  Coast  Artfflsry. 

Do. 
By  Cavalry  from  1906  ^  19U. 

mclosive,  except  1910  and 

1911^  when  it  waa 

by  Infuitry. 
By  Coast  Artillery. 

As  recruit  depot. 

By  Coast  Artfllery. 


Do. 
Bylnftmtnr. 
By  Coast  Artfllery. 

By  Cavalry  and  Intentry  In 
1906,  1907,  1906.  and  1909; 
by  Cavalry.  Innntry.  Bn- 
dbeers.  Field  Artfllery. 
Signal  Corps,  and  Hospiny 
Cojpsjn  iWb:  by  Oajiby, 
Infuitnr,  Field  ArtflleKyi 
and  field  hospital  and  am- 
bulance company ,  1911  and 
1912:  by  Cavalry,  field  hot- 
pital  and  ambolance  com- 
pany in  1913.  1914,  and 
1915. 

No  ganison  for  10  yaao. 
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Statement  showing  the  use  now  being  made  of  each  Army  pott  and  the  use  that  has  been 
made  during  each  year  of  their  existence  for  the  last  10  yeor^— Continued. 


Name  of  post 


Capacity. 


How  occapied  now. 


How  oooapled  dailxig  each 
of  last  10  yean. 


Des  Moines,  Fort,  Iowa. 


De  Soto,  Fort,  FU.... 
Dooglas,  Fort,  Utah.. 


Dn  Pont,  Fort,  Del.. 
Eagle  Pass,  Gamp,  Tex. 

Ethan  Allen,  Fort,  Vt. 

Flagler,  Fort,  Wash ... 
Foster,  Fort,  Me 


1  regiment  Cavalry. . . 


1  company  Coast  Ajv 

tiUery. 
1  regiment  Infantry. .. 


6  companies  Coast  Ar- 

tlilery. 
Permanent    barracks 

for  1  company  In- 

fiantry. 

1  regiment  Cavalry.  1 
battalion  Field  Ar- 
tillery. 

3  companies  Coast  Ar- 
tlUery. 

No  permanent  build- 
ings. 


Front  Royal,  Va.. 
Qafnes,  Fort,  Ala.. 


George  Wright,  Fort, 

Wash. 
Getty,  Fort,  R.  I 


1  company  Coast  Ar- 
tillery. 

Headquarters  and   2 

battalions  Infantry. 

10  men 


Governors  Island,  N.  Y 

Greble,  Fort,  R.  I 

Hamilton,  Fort,  N.  T . . 
Hanoook,Fort,N.7.... 
Heath,  Fort,  Mass... 


3    companies    Coast 

Artillery. 
6    companies    Coast 

Artillery. 
6    companies    Coast 

Artillery. 
12  men 


H.   G.   Wright,  Fort, 
Howard,  Fort,  Md .... 


Hnachnca,  Fort,  Arix . 
Hunt,  Fort,  Va 


Jaokstm  Barracks,  La. . 
JadkBOQ,  Fort,  La 


6  companies  Coast 
Artillery. 

4  companies  Coast 
Artillery. 

1  regiment  Cavalry. . . . 

1  company  Coast  Ar- 
tillery. 

3  oompaniee  Coast 
Artillery. 

do 


Jay,  Fort,  N.Y 

JeflenoD  Barracks,  Mo. . 
JeflenonvlUe  (Ind.)  de- 


Headquarters  and   1 

battalion  Infantry. 

1,526  men 


l^gn, 


Fort,  Mont. 


Key    West    Barracks, 

Lawton,  Fort,  Wash . . . . 
Leavenwor  t  h ,  F  o  r  t , 
Kana. 


1  company  Coast  Ar- 

tUlery. 
1  battalion  Infantry . . , 
1  regiment  Infantry,  1 
squadron  Cavalry,  1 
company  Hospital 
Corps,  1  battalion 
Engineers,  1  bat- 
taUon  Field  Artll- 
lery,  2  companies 
Sieoal  Corps,  and 
Army  Sarvloa 


By  detachment  of  Cav^ 
airy. 

By  detachment  of  Coast 
ArtUlery. 

By  detachment  of  In- 
fantry. 


By  Coast  Artillery 

Field  A 
tftotry. 


By  Field  ArtUlery  and 
Inf  - 


By  Cavalry  and  field 
nospitai  and  ambu- 
lance company. 

By  Coast  Artillery 


By  detachment  of  Coast 
Artillery  (subpost  of 
Fort  Constitution,  N. 
H.). 

As  remount  depot 


By  detachment  of  Coast 
ArtUlery  (subpost  of 
Fort  Morgan,  Ala.). 

By  Infantry 


By  detachment  of  Coast 
ArtiUery  (subpost  of 
Fort  Greble,  It.  I.). 

As  headquarters  Eastern 
Department. 

By  Coast  ArtUlery 


.do. 


.do. 


By  detachment  of  Coast 
ArtiUery  (subpost, 
Fort  Ban^-s.  Mass). 

By  Coast  ArtiUery 


.do. 


ByCavalrv 

By  Coast  Artillery. 

....do 

Ungarrisoned 


By  Infantry.. 


As  recruit  depot 

As  Quartermaster  depot 

As  remount  depot 


By  Coast  ArtUlery.. 


By  Infantry , 

By  Cavalry  and  Signal 
Corps. 


By  Cavalry  in  1900  and  op  to 
1913,  inclusive,  and  by  de- 
tachment bi  1914  and  19U. 

By  Coast  ArtUle^. 

By  InCsntry,  1900  to  1913,  hk- 
dusive,  and  by  detach- 
ment hi  1914  and  1915. 

By  Coast  ArtUlery. 

By  detachment  of  Cavalry, 
1912  and  1913;  and  by  Cav- 
alry, Inf^try,  and  Field 
ArtiUery,  in  1914  and  1915. 

By  Cavalry  and  Field  ArtU- 
lery, in  1906  and  1907:  and 
by  Cavalry  from  1907  to 
date. 

By  Coast  ArtUlery. 

By  detachment  of  Coast  Ar- 
tUlery. 


As  remount  depot,  1913  to 

1915,  inclusive. 
By  detachment  of  Coait  Av- 

tUlery,  1909  to  date. 

By  Infantry. 

By  detachment  of  Coast  Ar- 
tUlery in  1910. 

As    headquarters    Eastern 

Department. 
By  Coast  ArtUlery. 

Do. 

Do. 

By  detachment  of  Coast  Ar- 
tUlery. 

By  Coast  ArtUlery. 

Do. 

By  Cavalry. 

By  Coast  ArtUlery. 

Do. 

By  detachment  of  Coast  Ar- 
tUlery in  1907,  1908,  1909 
(subpost  of  JaokBon  Bar- 
racks, La.).  • 

By  Infiintry. 

As  recruit  depot. 

As  Quartermaster  depot. 

By  Cavalry,  1906  and  1907. 

and  as  remount  depot,  190S 

to  1915,  inclusive. 
By  Coast  ArtiUery. 

By  Infantry. 

By  Cavalry,  Inflsntry,  Field 
ArtiUery,  Enghieer  and 
Si^  Corps,  1906  to  1913, 
inSosive,  and  by  Cavalry 
and  Signal  Corps,  1914  and 
1915. 
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StaJtemgnt  tkowinf  the  use  now  hein^  made  of  each  Army  post  and  Ae  tue  that  has  beea 
vMuk  dunng  each  year  o/thev  existence  for  the  last  10  i^^ora— Oontmued. 


NMMOfpOSt 


Capacity. 


How  oooapied  now. 


How  oocnpted  during  each 
of  last  10  yean. 


Latterman  Oenoral 

Hospital,  CaUfomfa. 

Levitt,  Fort,  Ma 


Lfnoofai,  Fort,  N.  Dak.. 


Logan  H.  Boots,  Fort, 
Logan,  Fort,  Colo 


Lyons,  Fort,  Ma. ...... 

McDowaU,  Fort,Cal... 


McHcnry,  Fort,Md.... 
Molntosb,  Fort,  Tax..., 

McKlnley,  Fort,Ma... 
McPhsrson,  Fort,  Oa . . 
McRee,  Fort,  Fla. 


Mackenzie,  Fort,  Wyo.. 

Madison    Barracks, 

N.Y. 
Mansfield,  Fort,  R.  I... 

Mason.  Fort,  Cal.,  sap- 
ply  depot.  (Bee  San 
Francisco  depot.) 

Mason,  Fort,  Cal.  (post). 


Meade,  Fort,  8.  Dak... 


Mlohle,  Fort,  N.  Y 

Mlley,  Fort,  Cal 

Missoula,  Fort,  Mont.. 

Monroe,  Fort,  Va. 

Morgan,  Fort,  Ala 

Mott,  Fort,  N.J 

Moultrie,  Fort,  S.  C... 
My€r,Fort,Va 


Myer,  Fort,  Va.,  quar- 
termaster d^>ot. 

New  York  (N.Y.)depot. 

Niagara,  Fort,  N.Y. ... 

Ogletborpe,  Fort,  Qa... 
Omaba  (Nebr.)  ^Mpot... 
Omaba,  Fort,  Nebr 


519  patients 

1  company  Coast  Ar- 
tillery. 
1  battalion  Inftmtry... 


....do , 

10  companies.. 
5  men 


325  men  (additional 
300  men  m  hospital 
being  converted  into 
barracks). 


1  battalkm  Infantry. 


7  companies  Coast  Ar- 
tillery. 
1  regiment  Inltotry . .. 


Omen. 


Headquarters  and  2 

battalions  Infantry. 

....do 


1  company  Coast  Ar- 
tille^. 


1     company 
Cknps. 


Signal 


Headquarters  and  2 
squadrons  Cavalry. 


1  company  Coast  Ar- 
tillory. 

2  companies  Coast  Ar- 
tiUery. 

1  battalion  Inlantry... 

10  companies  Coast 
ArtlUery. 

4  companies  Coast  Ar- 
tillery. 

2  comixuiles  Coast  Ar- 
tfllery. 

4  compaoiee  (3oast  Ar- 
tlUery. 

1  squadron  Cavalry,  1 
battalion  Field  Ar- 
tillery. 


Army  buUdlng  and 
block  owned  by 
United  States. 

Headquarters  and  2 
battalions  Infantry. 

1  regiment  Cavalry. . . . 


Ontario,  Fort,  N.T.... 


8    companies    Signal 
Corps. 

1  battalion  Inftntry.. 


As  hospital  for  officers 

and  enlisted  men. 
By  Coast  Artillery 


Ungarrisoned. 


Bydetadiment  of  Infan- 
As  recruit  depot 


By  detadiment  of  Coast 
ArtlUery  (subpost  of 
Fort  McKinley,  Me.). 

Recruit  depot 


Turned  over  to  dty  of 

Baltimore. 
By  Cavalry 


By  Coast  ArtUlery 

By  detaohmeBt  of  In- 
fantry. 

By  detadiment  of  Coast 
ArtlUery  (subpost  of 
Fort  Barrancas.  Fla.). 

By  detachment  of  Inf^ 
try. 

By  inftmtry 


By  (}oast  ArtlUery. 


By  Signal  Corps.. 


By  Cavalry. 


By  Coast  ArtUlery. 

....do 

Ungarrisoned 

By  Coast  ArtUlery.. 
....do 


By  detachment  of  Coast 

ArtUlery. 
By  Coast  ArtUlery 


By  Cavalry  and  Field 
ArtUlery. 

For  storage  purposes  as 
part  of  the  washing- 
ton  general  depot. 

By  Army  and  depot  offi- 
ces. 

Ungarrisoned 


By  Cavalry 

As  quartermaster  depot 
Ungarrisoned 


As  hospital  for  officers  and 

enlisted  men. 
By  Coast  ArtUlery. 

By  Infantry  1906  to  1912,  In- 
clusive; ungarrisoned  1913, 
1014,  and  1916. 

By  Infantry. 

By  Infantry  1907  and  1906;  as 
recruit  depot  1909  to  date. 

By  detachment  of  Coast  Ar- 
tUlery. 

By  Infantry  1906,  1907.  and 
1906;  as  recruit  depot  1909 
to  date. 

By  Coast  ArtUlery  1906  to 
1911,  faudusive. 

By  Infantry  1906  to  1911  in- 
clusive; by  Cavalry  1012  to 
date. 

By  Coast  ArtUlery. 

By  Infantry. 

By  detachment  of  Coast  Ar* 
tUlery. 

By  Inliuitry. 

Do. 

By  Coast  ArtOtary. 


By  Enj^neers  1006, 1007,  and 
lOOoTby  Inftotry  1909, 
1910,  and  1911;  by  Stanal 
Corps  1913,  1914,  and  m5. 

By  Cavalry  1906  to  lOdI,  te- 
duslve;  by  Cavalry  and  In- 
fantry 1912;  by  Cavalry, 
1913  to  date. 

By  Coast  ArtUlery. 

Do. 

By   Infantry   1906  to   1912: 

ungarrisoned  in  1918. 
ByOMStArtiUvy. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


3v  Cavalry 


and  Fiald  Aitl- 


By  Inftntry.. 


For  storage  purposes  as  part 
of  Washington  depot. 

By  Army  and  depot 


By  Infantry. 

By  Cavalry. 

As  quartermaster  depot. 

By  Signal  Corps  1906  to  1913, 

inclusive,  ungarrisoned 

1014  and  1916. 
Bylnientry. 
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Statement  showing  the  tue  now  hein^  made  of  eath  Army  poet  and  the  use  that  has  been 
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Name  of  post. 


Capacity, 


How  occupied  now. 


How  occopied  daring  each 
of  last  10  7«an. 


Philadelphia  (Pa.)  de- 
pot (formerly  Schuyl- 
km  Arsenal). 

Philip  Kearney,  Fort, 
R.I. 

PiekeDs,  Fort,  Fla. 


1  company  Coast  Ar- 
tillery. 


Pjttsbnrgh  storage  and 
supply  depot  (for- 
meriv  Alleghany  Ar- 
senal). 

Plattaburg  Barracks, 
N.Y. 

Porter,  Fort,  N.Y 

Preble,  Fort,  Me 


Presidio  of  Monterey, 
CaL 


Ftesldio  of  San  Fran- 
daoOfCal. 


1  regiment  Infimtry. . . 

1  battalion  Infantrv... 

2  companies  Coast  Ar- 
tillery. 

1  regiment  Infantry, 
1  squadron  Cavalry. 
1  field  hospital  and 
ambulance  company. 


Permanent  buildings 
for  1  regiment  In- 
fantry and  1  squad- 
ron Cavalry;  also 
cantonment  build- 
ings for  2  additional 
regiments  Infantry. 


Reno,  Fort,  OUa. 


Revere,  Fort,  Mass. 
Riley,  Fort,  Kans.. 


Robinson,  Fort,  Nebr  . , 
Rodman,  Fort,  Mass..., 

Roeecrans,  Fort,  Cal. . . . 

St.  Louis  (Mo.)  cloth- 
ing depot. 

St.  Louis  (Mo.)  powder 
depot. 

St.  Paul  (Minn.)  depot. 

St.  Phlllp,Fort,La..... 


1  company  Coast  Ar- 
tillery. 

I  regiment  Cavalry. 
1  regiment  Field 
Artillery,  Mounted 
Service  Schools. 

I I  troops  Cavalry 

1  company  Coast  Ar- 
tillery. 

2  companies  Coast  Ar- 
tiUery. 


I  Hoaston,Fort,Tex 


Army  building  owned 
by  United  States. 

1  company  Coast  Ar- 
tillery. 

2  regiments  Cavalry, 
1  battalion  Field  Ar- 

tiUery. 


San    Frandaco 
depot. 


(Cal.) 


As  a  general  depot . 


Detachment  ofCoast  Ar- 
tillery Corps  (subpost 
of  Fort  Greble,  R.  I.). 

By  detaehment  of  Coast- 
Artillery  (subpost  of 
Fort  Barrancas,  Fla.). 

For  storage  purposes  by 
Quartermaster  CorfM 
except  a  few  buildings 
used  by  Geological 
Survey. 

By  Infantry , 

Ungarrlsoned 

By  Coast  Artillery  (sub- 
post  of  Fort  Williams, 
Me.). 

By  Cavalry 


By  Cavalry,  Infantry, 
field  hospiial  and  am- 
bulance company. 


As  a  remount  depot.. 


By  Coast  Artillery  (sub- 

Sost  of  Fort  Andrews, 
[ass.). 
By  Cavalry 


....do 

By  Coast  Artillery. 


.do.. 


As  a  general  depot 

For  storage  purposes 

By  Army  offices  and 
storerooms. 

By  detachment  of  Coast 
Artillery  (subpost  of 
Jackson  BarracKs,La.). 

By  Cavalry,  Infantry, 
Engineers,  Field  Ar- 
tillery, and  field  hos- 
pital and  ambulance 
company. 


As  a  general  depot. 


As  a  general  depot. 

By  detachment  of  Coast  Ar- 
tillery. 

Do. 


For  storage  purposes  by  tba 
Quartermaster  Corps,  ex- 
cept a  few  buildings  used 
by  (Geological  Survey. 

By  Infantry. 

Do. 
By  Coast  Artillery. 

By  Cavabry  and  Infantry, 
1906;  by  mfantry  1907  and 
1906;  by  Cavalry  and  In- 
fantry 1909;  by  Infantry 
1910, 1911, 1913;  by  Cavalry 
1913;  bv  Cavalry  and  flela 
hospital  and  ambulance 
company  1914  and  1915. 

By  Infantry,  Cavalry,  Field 
Artillery,  and  Coast  Artil- 
lery, 1906, 1907;  by  same  and 
Signal  Corps  1908, 1909, 1910, 
1911;  by  Infantry.  Cavalry, 
Signal  Corps,  field  hospital, 
and  ambulance  coApany 
1912  and  1913;  by  Infantry 
and  Coast  Artillery  1914:  by 
Coast  Artillery,  Cavalry,^ 
Engineers,  field  hospital, 
and  ambulance  company 
1915. 

By  Infant^  1906;  ungarrl- 
soned 19Cf7  and  1906;  re- 
mount depot  1909  to  date. 

By  Coast  Artillery. 


By  Cavalry  and  Field  Ar- 
tillery. 


By  Cavalry. 

By  Coast  Artillery. 

Do. 

As  a  general  depot 

For  storage  purposes. 

By  Army  oflloee  and  store- 
rooms. 

By  detachment  of  Coast  Ar- 
tillery. 

By  Chivalry,  Infantry,  Field 
Artillery,  1906,  1007,  and 
1908;  by  same  and  Signal 
Corps,  1909, 19iqjand  1911; 
by  Cavahy  and  Field  Artil- 
lery, 1912  and  1913;  by  Cav- 
f^,  Field  Artillery,  Signal 
Corps,  and  field  hospital 
and  ambulance  company, 
1914  and  1915. 

As  a  general  depot.  Docks 
and  storehouses  completed 
at  Fort  Mason,  in  19U. 
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S  ARMY  P0ST8. 

SiatemmU  Aowvnq  the  use  now  hein^  made  of  each  Army  poet  and  the  use  that  has  been 
made  dunng  each  year  of  thevr  existence  for  the  last  10  years — Oontmued. 


N«] 


C^Mdty. 


How  oocopled  now. 


How  QooofieA  during  each 
of  last  10  yean. 


San   Dtogo    Bairacks, 

Cal. 
Ban  Jadnto,  Tax 


1  company  Infantry . 


Schnytar,  Fort,  N.  H.. 

Scravcn,  Fort,  Ga 

a,  Fort,  m..... 


Bill,  Fort,  OUa. 


3  companteB  Coast  Ar- 
tUk^T^ 

4  companies  Coast  Ar- 
tflkSy! 

1  regiment  Inlteitry,  4 
troops  Cavalry,  and 
21)a^terie8  Field  Ar- 
tillery. 


1  regiment  Field  Artil- 
lery and  1  squadron 
Cavalry. 


81ooon,FQrt.N.T... 
Snallwood,  Fort,  Md. 

andltag,  Fort,  Minn.. 


l.(M4l 
aOmei 


1  regiment  Infantry,  1 
squadron  Cavalry,  1 
battaUon  Field  Ar- 
tillery. 


SIvk^Fort^ll.H. 


somen.. 
20  man.. 


a.  Fort,  Oreg.. 
Stnng,  FoFt,  Htes... 
Sumter,  Fort,  S.  C... 


3  companies  Coast  Ar^ 
UUery. 

4  companies  Coast  Ar- 
tillery. 

somen 


Taylor,  Fort,  Fla.. 


Terry,  Fort,  N.Y.. 
Tbomas,  Fort,  Ky.. 
Tottan,  Fort,  N.  Y. 
Tiavis,  Fort,  Tex... 


6  companies  Coast  Ar- 
tUlery. 

Headquarten  and   2 
battalions  Inbntry. 

7  companies  Coast  Ar- 
tillery. 


United  States  Dfsdplin. 
ary  Barracks,  Aka- 
tras,CaL 

United  States  Disciplin- 
ary Barracks,  Fort 
Leavenworth,  Kans. 

Vtoconver  Barracks, 
Wadi. 


Wadsworth,  Fort,  N.  Y. 

Walla  Walls,  Port, 
Wash. 

Walter  Reed  General 
Hospital,  District  of 
Cohimbia. 


1  regiment  Infantry 
andlbattalfon  Field 
Artillery. 


2  companies  Coast  Ar- 

tilleryin  casemates 

1  squadron  Cavalry. . . 


lOi  patients. 


By  Cavalry 

Br  detachment  of  Coast 
Artillery  (snbpost  of 
Fort  Crockett,  Tex.). 

By  detachment  of  Coast 
ArtiUery. 

By  Coast  ArtUlary 


By  Cavalry  and  Signal 


By  Cav 
Corpa. 


By  Infantry  and  Field 
Artillery. 


As  recruit  depot 

By  detachment  of  Coast 

Artillery. 
By  detachment 


By  detachment  of  Coast 
Artillery  (subpost  of 
Fort  8trong,  Mass.). 

By  detachment  of  Coast 
Artillery  (subpost  of 
Fort  Constitution,  N. 
HO. 

By  Coast  Artillery 


.do. 


Detachment  of  Coast  Ar- 
tillery (subpost  of 
Fort  Moultrie,  S.  C). 

Ungarrisoned 


By  Coast  Artillery 

Bv  detachment  of  In- 
fantry. 
By  Coast  Artillery 


By  detachment  of  0>ast 
Artillery  (subpost  of 
Fort  I'rockett,  Tex.). 

As  military  prison 


.do. 


By  Engineos. 


By  Coast  Artillery. 
Ungarrisoned 


As  a  general  hospital  for 
officers  and  enlisted 
men  of  the  Army. 


Ungarrisoned  ontU  January, 
ms;  by  Cavahy  in  1915. 

By  detaohmant  of  Coast  Ar- 
tillery, 1911  to  1915,  toolo- 
sive. 

By  Coast  Aitflkiy. 


Do. 


and 


By  Infantry,  Cavalry,  and 
Field  ArUllery.  1906  to  lOU. 
inclusive;  by  Inftotry  and 
Cavahy,  1912;  by  Cavalry 
only  in  1913, 1914;  by  Cav- 
ahy and  Signal  Corpa  In 
1915. 

By  Cavahy,  1900:  by  Cav- 
and  Field  Artfllery,  1907, 
1908,  1909.  and  1910;  l^ 
Field  Artillery  only  in  1911; 
by  Inftotry  and  Field  Ar- 
tfllery ta  1912;  by  Field  Ar^ 
tfltory  only  tai  1913  and 
1914,  and  Inftotry  and 
Field  ArtUlerv  tai  1915. 

As  recruit  depot. 

Detachment  of  Coast  Artil- 
lery. 

By  Infantry,  Cavahy,  and 
Field  AitUkry,  1906  to 
1911,  hidusive;  1^  Field 
Artiilery  only  in  1912, 1918, 
and  1914;  by  detachment  in 
1915. 

By  detachment  <a  Coast  Ar- 
tfllery. 

Do. 


By  Coast  Artfllery. 

Do. 

By  detachment  of  Coast 
Artfllery. 

By  detachment  of  Coast  Ar- 
tiUery, 1906;  since  un^tfw 
riaoned. 

By  Coast  Artfllery. 

By  Infantry. 

By  Coast  ArtiUery. 

By  detachment  of  Coaat  Ar- 
tfllery, 1011  to  date. 

As  military  prison. 
Do. 


By  Infantry  and  Field  Artil- 
lery 1906  and  1907;  by  same 
and  Engineers  1906  to  lOlS, 
inclusive;  and  by  Infantry 
and  Engineers  1914  and 
191$. 

By  Coast  ArtiUery. 

By  Cavalry  1906  to  1909. 
inclusive;  since  ungarri- 
soned. 

As  a  general  hospital,  1909  to 
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Statement  shomnp  the  use  now  heinp  made  of  each  Army  poat  and  the  u$e  thai  has  been 
made  during  eooft  year  of  their  existence  for  the  last  10  yMr«.— Oontinaed. 


Name  of  post. 


Capacity. 


Row  occupied  now. 


How  oecnpied  during  eaoh 
of  last  If  yaara. 


Ward,  Fort,  Wash... 
Warren,  Fort,  Mass.. 


Washington  Barracks, 

District  of  Columbia. 

Washington,  Fort,  Hd.. 

Wayne,  Fort,  Mich 


West  Point,  N.  Y 

Wetherffl,  Fort,  R.  I.. 


Whipple  Barracks,  Ariz. 


Whitman,  Fert.Wash. 


Wm.  H.  Harrison,  Mont. 


Williams,  Fort,  Me 

Wingate,  Fort,  N.  Mex. 


Winfleld   8oett,   Fort, 
Cal. 


Wood,  Fort,  N.Y 

Worden,  Fort,  Wash. . . 
YeltowBtone,  Fort,Wyo. 
Yosemite,  Camp,  Cal 


1  company     Coast 
Artillery. 

3  companies    Coast 
Artlllenr. 

4  companies  Engineers. 

6  companies      Coast 
Artillery. 

2  battalions  Infantry . . 


20  men. 


1  battalion  Inftmtry.. 


Headquarters  and  1 
battalion  Infantry. 

5    companies    Coast 

ArUUeiT. 
4  troops  Cavalry 


12   companies   Coast 
ArtlUery. 


1     company     Signal 

Corps. 
6    companies    Coast 

Artillery. 
1  squadron  Cavalry... 


2  troops  Cavalry. 


By  Coast  ArtlHery 

do V 

By  Enginem  and  War 

CoUege. 
By  detadmient  of  Coast 

ArtUlery. 
Bydetaehaent...! 

By  Military  Academy... 

By  detachment  of  Coast 
Artlllerv  (subpost  of 
Fort  Adains,  R.  L). 

Ungarrisoned 

By  detaohaient  of  Coast 
Artillery  (subpost  of 
Fort  Worden,  wash.). 

Ungarrisoned 

By  Coast  Artillery 

Ungarrisoned 

By  Coast  Artillery 

By  Signal  Corps 

By  Coast  ArtiUery 

By  detachment  of  Cav^ 

airy. 
A  bandonM 


By  Coaft  ArtiUery. 

Do. 
By'&iglneers. 
By  Coast  ArtlBery. 

Bv  inftmtry  to  1912:  by  d^^ 
tadiment  of  Infantry  1013, 
1014,  and  1915. 

By  Mflltaiv  Academy. 

By  d«tacbment  of  Coast 
Artillery. 

By  Cavalry.  1M6;  by  Inftm- 
try and  Cavalry,  1007;  by 
Inftmtry,  1909  and  191<h 
and  by  detachment,  1911, 
1912.  and  19U;  since  un* 
garrisoned. 

By  detachment  of  Coast 
Artillery,  1911  to  date. 

Bv  Infantry,  1008  to  1912, 
inclusive;  ungarrisoned, 
1913  to  date. 

By  Coast  ArtiUery. 

By  Cavalry,  1906  to  191f, 
inclusive;  nngairisoned, 
1911  to  date. 

By  detachment  of  Coast 
ArtUlery,  1907  to  1911.  in- 
chisive;  by  Cofst  ArtiUery 
companies,  1918  ta  date. 

By  Signal  Corps. 

By  Coast  ArtUlery. 

By  Cavalry. 

By  Cavalry,  1906  to  1913. 
Inclusive;  since  ungarri* 
soned. 
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FERTILIZER   SITUATION   IN   THE  UNITED   STATES. 


LETT'ER 


FBOH 


THE  SECRETARY  OF  AGRICULTURE, 

TRANSMimNO 

A  BJSPOBT  AS  TO  THE  FEBTIUZEIt  SITXTATION  IN  THE  UNITED 

STATES. 


lASVAXt  27^  1916.^RefeiTed  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  and 

ordered  tQ  be  printed. 


Department  of  Agbiotjltubb, 

Washington,  Jcmuary  26,  1916. 
To  the  President  of  the  Senate. 

In  compliance  with  Senate  Resolution  No.  66,  of  January  11,  1916, 
I  have  the' honor  to  make  the  following  statement  on  the  fertihzer 
situation: 

There  is  practically  no  potash  in  this  country  at  the  present  time 
for  fertilizer  use.  In  1913,  when  conditions  were  normal,  the  coun- 
try's supply  of  potash  salts  came  from  Germany  in  the  form  of  muriate 
of  potash  225,000  tons,  sulphate  of  potash  48,000  tons,  kainit  467,000 
tons,  and  manure  salts  171,000  tons,  with  a  total  cost  to  the  farmer 
of  $20,450,000.  Since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  this  supply  has  been 
entirely  cut  ofiP.  Small  quantities  of  potash  which  were  held  over 
from  former  years  are  now  priced  at  from  eight  to  twelve  times  their 
normal  value.  A  smaU  quantity,  it  is  beheved,  is  being  produced  by 
a  fertilizer  company  from  the  deposits  of  alimite  in  Utah.  In  De- 
cember, 1913,  tne  wholesale  price  of  potash  (potassium  muriate,  80 
per  cent  basis),  was  $39  per  ton.  In  December,  1915^  the  same  salt 
was  quoted  at  from  $480  to  $600  per  ton.  This  price  is  so  high  as  to 
render  it  improfitable  to  use  this  material  for  agricultural  purposes. 

The  necessity  of  assiiring  American  agriculture  an  adequate  supply 
of  phosphoric  acid  at  a  reasonable  price  is  dailv  becoming  more 
apparent.    Acid  phosphate  is  the  basis  of  nearly  all  commercial 
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mixed  fertilizers.  It  is  made  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  upon 
phosphate  rock.  Our  available  sources  of  phosphate  rock  are  greater 
than  those  of  any  other  nation.  The  main  supply  for  domestic  con- 
sumption and  for  exportation  comes  from  Tennessee,  South  Carolina 
and  Florida.  There  exists  also  vast  deposits  of.  phosphate  rock  in 
Utah,  Wyoming,  Montana  aqd  Idaho.  Large  portions  of  these  latter 
deposits  nave  been  withdrawn  from  private  use  pending  legislation 
for  their  utilization  and  only  small  amoimts  have  been  shipped  from 
these  fields. 

In  1913,  3,111,221  tons  of  phosphate  rock  were  produced  in  this 
country.  Up  to  that  time  about  one-half  of  the  quantity  mined  was 
exported  to  Europe.  The  rock  in  its  natural  state  is  not  readily 
absorbed  as  a  plant  food.  It  is  made  available  for  this  purpose  by 
treatment  with  sulphuric  acid,  about  1  ton  of  the  acid  being  used  to 
a  ton  of  phosphate  rock.  When  thus  treated,  a  superphosphate  con- 
taining 14  to  18  per  cent  of  water-soluble  phosphoric  acid  is  made. 
The  bulk  of  the  sulphuric  acid  which  enters  into  the  manufacture  of 
acid  phosphate  is  made  by  fertilizer  companies.  Practically  every 
fertilizer  establishment  (excepting  the  cottonseed  meal  factories) 
having  an  annuaj  capacity  of  15,000  tons  or  more  operates  also  a 
sulphuric-acid  plant.  The  production  of  sulphuric  acid  (50*^  B.)  in 
1913  amounted  to  3,538,980  tons.  Under  normal  conditions  approxi- 
mately one-half  of  this  production  would  be  consumed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  acid  phosphate,  making  our  annual  output  of  this  fer- 
tilizer material  about  3,500,000  tons.  The  demand  for  sulphuric 
acid,  however,  is  so  strong  at  present  for  purposes  other  than  the 
manufacture  of  fertilizer  that  tne  price  of  the  acid  has  more  than 
quadrupled,  having  advanced  from  $6  to  $25  per  ton.  Not  only  are 
tne  fertilizer  plants  making  less  acid  phosphate,  but  the  price  of  this 
fertilizer  material  has  nearly  doubled  during  the  past  year^  advancing 
from  $7  to  $13  per  ton  wholesale.  Any  further  advance  m  the  price 
of  this  material  may  result  in  stopping  its  sale,  since  it  is  douotful 
if  the  increase  in  crops  obtained  from  the  usual  applications  of  this 
material  will  pay  for  the  cost  of  the  fertihzer. 

The  potential  sources  of  sulphuric  acid  in  the  United  States  are 
ample  to  produce  more  than  double  the  present  annual  output.  Few 
of  the  lead,  zinc,  or  copper  smelting  companies  using  sulphid  ores 
have  sulphuric  acid  plants  in  connection  with  their  smelters.  Tlie 
fumes  discharged  into  the  atmosphere  by  these  smelters  are  sufficient 
to  produce  many  thousands  of  tons  of  sulphuric  acid  daily.  Under 
normal  conditions,  the  limited  market  for  the  acid  and  the  long  haul 
necessary  to  reach  the  market  have  made  it  commercially  imprac- 
ticable to  convert  the  fumes  into  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  entirely 
feasible  to  erect  sulphuric-acid  plants  in  connection  with  the  copper, 
zinc,  and  lead  smelters  using  sulphid  ores.  The  concentrates  of  the 
ores  may  be  roasted  in  furnaces  independent  of  the  smelting  plants 
or  the  fumes  may  be  delivered  direct  to  the  acid  chambers. 

The  nitrogen  situation  is  of  less  pressing  concern.  The  nitrogenous 
niaterials  entering  into  the  manufacture  of 'fertilizers  in  1913  con- 
sisted of  the  following:  Nitrate  of  soda,  70,000  tons;  ammonium 
sulphate,  215,000  tons;  cottonseed  meal,  1,000,000  tons;  dried  blood, 
40,000  tons;  tankage,  100,000  tons;  and  fish  scrap,  70,000  tons, 
which  cost  the  farmer  $48,800,000.    The  following  table  will  show 
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the  difference  in  wholesale  prices  of  these  products  between  October, 
1913,  and  October,  1915: 


Material. 

October,  1913. 

October,  1915. 

Nitrate  of  soda 

...  • per  ton.. 

146.00-148.00 

62.00 

31.94 

3.15 

j                3.12ft 

•0.10 

3.26 

3.35 

"0.10 

159.00-160.00 

Ammonium  sulphate 

Cottonseed  meal 

Dried  blood 

Tankage 

do.... 

do.... 

per  unit.. 

do.... 

68.00 
33.77 
2.85 
2.30 

Fteh  sorapT. .....«••*..,.* 

.An.. 

•  0.10 
8.25 

•  0.10 

•  Material  is  also  a  phosphoric  acid  carrier,  for  which  10  cents  per  unit  was  quoted. 

It  would  appear  from  these  figures  that  the  United  States  is  in  a 
position  of  fortunate  independence  with  regard  to  ammoniates,  and 
the  present  disturbed  conditions  have  affected  the  supply  but  slightly. 
There  has  been  a  certain  increase  in  prices  within  the  last  few  months, 
though  the  present  price  is  but  little,  if  any,  higher  than  that  ex- 
perienced in  former  years  in  normal  times.  The  mcrease  in  price  of 
these  materials  can  not  be  attributed  exclusively  to  the  present  situa- 
tion, since  the  trend  of  the  price  of  nitrogen  has  been  upward  for  a 
number  of  years.  This  is  due  to  increasing  demands  made  on  the 
organic  (vegetable  and  animal)  ammoniates  for  feeding  purposes  as 
wdl  as  for  lertilizers.  The  price  of  ammoniimi  sulphate  nas  risen  in 
recent  months,  due  largely  no  doubt  to  the  great  increase  in  the  price 
of  sulphuric  acid,  and  since  the  various  ammoniates  are  competitive 
with  each  other,  this  rise  is  largely  responsible  for  the  rise  in  tne  price 
of  the  others. 

Only  a  small  percentage  (13  per  cent  in  1911)  of  the  sodium  nitrate 
imported  from  Chile  enters  into  the  production  of  fertilizers.  Other 
inoustries,  such  as  dvestufis,  general  chemistry,  explosives,  etc.,  con- 
simie  the  balance.  Of  this  small  percentage  the  bulk  is  used  in  special 
brand  fertilizers  for  trucking  and  greenhouse  work.  It  therefore 
plays  an  unimportant  part  in  the  American  fertilizer  industry,  and  it 
IS  not  beUeved  that  the  recent  rise  in  price  of  the  Chilean  nitrates  has 
had  anv  material  effect  upon  the  price  of  nitrog^ious  fertilizer 
materials. 

SUGGESTIONS   FOB  BELIEVING  THE   SITUATION. 

Little  or  nothing  can  be  done  to  relieve  the  potash  situation  in 
time  for  this  spring's  planting.  It  is  possible,  if  immediate  steps  are 
taken,  that  some  relief  may  be  offered  later  in  the  year.  The  most 
promising  sources  of  a  supply  of  potash  in  the  near  future  in  the 
country  are  the  alunite  deposits^  mainly  in  the  mountains  of  Utah, 
and  the  giant  kelps  of  the  Pacific  coast  from  Lower  California  to 
Alaska. 

Alunite, — Alunite,  a  mineral  which  exists  in  considerable  quanti- 
ties in  Utah  and  neighboring  States,  contains  about  11  per  cent  pot- 
,  ash.  It  is  decomposed  by  roasting  at  a  temperature  ol^  about  700°, 
with  the  evolution  of  oxids  of  sulphur,  and  a  residue  consisting  of 
alumina  and  potassium  sulphate  remains.  From  this  residue  the 
potash  salt  can  be  obtained  readily  by  leaching  and  evaporation. 
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The  process  is  simple.  The  fumes  liberated  can  be  used  to  manu- 
facture sulphuric  acid.  Alumina  resulting  as  a  by-product  will  be 
suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  metallic  aluminum.  One  large  com- 
pany has  begun  the  manufacture  of  potash  from  alunite  and  is  re- 
ported to  be  making  regular  shipments  of  about  20  tons  a  day.  It 
IS  understood  that  another  large  company  is  about  to  be^  the  erec- 
tion of  the  necessary  plant  for  the  production  of  potash  from  this 
material. 

GiarU  Jcdp  beds.— An  ample  supply  of  potash  for  the  needs  of 
farmers  can  be  obtained  from  the  giant  kelp  beds.  These  beds  have 
been  surveyed  by  the  Bureau  of  Soils  and  a  report,  accompanied 
by  maps  showing  in  detail  their  extent  and  location,  recently  has 
been  issued. 

For  utiUzing  the  kelp  for  the  production  of  fertilizer  three  methods 
have  been  suggested.  As  a  preliminary  to  any  method  for  its  utiU- 
zation  the  kelp  must  be  harvested,  and  this  will  require  harvesting 
machines  and,  possibly,  barges  and  tugs,  according  to  the  method 
employed.  With  the  receipt  of  the  wet  kelp  at  the  plant  it  may, 
first,  be  dried  and  groimd.  In  this  condition  it  contains  all  the  salts 
originally  present,  which  are  mainly  potassium  chloride  and  sodium 
chloride.  This  material  has  mechamcal  properties  which  admit  of 
its  use  in  mixed  fertilizers  without  furtner  treatment.  Kilns  for 
drying  the  kelp  and  mills  for  grinding  the  dried  material  will  be 
required  with  conveyors  and  transmission  and  the  necessary  storage 
space. 

Second,  since  the  freight  on  so  large  a  bulk  of  material  as  the  dried 
and  ground  kelp  will  constitute  womd  be  heavy,  in  practice  it  maj 
prove  more  feasible  to  employ  the  method  of  destructive  distillation, 
yielding  purer  salts  and  by-products.  For  this  purpose  a  machine 
will  be  required  of  the  general  type  of  a  continuous  coke  oven  which 
will  take  the  dried  material  and  ^eld  a  charcoal  and  by-products. 
The  charcoal  contains  the  salts,  mainly  potassimn,  with  some  sodium, 
which  may  be  recovered  bv  leaching  and  subsequent  evaporation. 
Among  the  by-products  will  be  combustible  gas,  which  can  be  used 
in  the  dryers,  the  nitrogen  evolved  as  ammonia  and  recovered  as 
ammonium  sidphate,  ana  tarry  and  other  substances. 

Third,  the  wet  kelp  may  be  cut  into  small  pieces  and  treated  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  coagulate  the  organic  matter  so  that  it  can  be 
filtered.  The  resulting  juices  are  then  evaporated  to  produce 
potassiimi  and  sodium  salts.  The  residue,  containing  small  per- 
centages of  potash  and  nitrogen,  is  available  for  drying  aiid  use  as  a 
fertilizer.     For  this  method  vats  and  filter  presses  would  be  required. 

Several  commercial  concerns  have  begun  operations  for  the  manu- 
facture of  potash  from  kelp.  Only  one  of  these,  so  far  as  known,  is 
interested  m  the  production  for  fertilizer  purposes,  and  from  the  best 
data  obtainable  at  this  time  this  concern  contemplates  handling  about 
450  tons  of  wet  kelp  per  day,  producing  about  50  tons  of  dried  ground 
kdp  per  day. 

The  title  to  the  kelp  beds  is  in  the  hands  of  the  States  along  whose 
shores  they  occur,  and  the  lack  of  legislation  permitting  the  definite 
control  of  civen  areas  discourages  the  individual  investor  from  enter- 
ing the  fidd  of  production.  Furthermore,  at  the  present  price  of 
potash,  private  investors  entering  the  field  could  not  be  expected  to 
dispose  of  their  product  for  fertilizing  purposes. 
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There  are  numerous  problems  connected  with  the  possible  devel-. 
opment  of  an  industry  for  the  production  of  potash  from  kelp  which 
need  to  be  worked  out,  and  these  problems  can  not  be  satisfactorilj 
solved  except  in  a  plant  operating  on  a  commercial  scale.  Tlie 
Bureau  of  Soils  has  already  conducted  somewhat  elaborate  laboratory 
investigations  of  the  problem,  and  is  prepared  to  erect  a  plant  at 
short  notice  designed  to  determine  the  best  methods  for  harvesting 
and  treating  the  kelp  for  the  production  of  fertilizer  ingredients. 
The  solution  of  these  problems  would  render  the  American  fanner 
independent  of  foreign  sources  of  potash  and  would  mean  the  estab- 
Ushment  of  an  important  American  industry.  A  plant  capable  of 
handling  500  tons  of  wet  kelp  per  day  and  demonstrating  the  possi- 
bility of  its  utilization  for  fertilizer  purposes  will  require  an  outlay 
of  about  $100,000.  A  further  appropriation  of  $50,000  for  addi- 
tional equipment  will  permit  experimentation  with  all  three  methods 
outlined  aoove.  In  addition,  $25,000  working  capital  would  be 
required,  with  the  provision  that  the  products  should  be  disposed  of 
at  the  market  price  and  the  proceeds  returned  to  the  plant  for  oper- 
ating expenses. 

For  tne  immediate  relief  of  the  phosphate  situation,  which  is 
dependent  upon  the  price  of  sulphuric  acid^  the  production  of  an 
increased  supply  of  acid  is  essential.  Under  normal  conditions 
the  supply  of  sulphuric  acid  in  this  country  is  fully  adequate  to 
meet  tne  demand,  and  the  private  investor  is  loath  to  put  money 
into  a  plant  for  tne  production  of  acid  under  conditions  which  are 
abnormal  and  which  may  cease  at  any  time.  There  is,  however,  the 
possibility  of  the  use  of  hydroelectric  energy  in  the  electric  furnace 
for  the  treatment  of  phosphate  rock  to  produce  phosphoric  acid. 
The  Bureau  of  Soils  has  conducted  some  experiments  on  a  laboratory 
scale  and  has  secured  data  sufficient  to  warrant  larger  experiments 
on  a  commercial  scale.  It  is  now  installing  at  its  Arlington  plant 
equipment  to  try  out  on  a  semicommerciaT  scale  methoc^  for  pro- 
ducing phosphoric  acid  and  nitrogen  products  by  electric-furnace 
methods.  Tnis  process  is  only  commercially  feasible  where  cheap 
power  can  be  seemed.  The  ordinary  price  at  which  hydroelectric 
power  in  this  country  is  sold  makes  tlxe  use  of  this  power  for  fertilizer 
production  by  present  methods  out  of  the  question.  There  is  a 
possibility  of  securing  water  power  in  the  Southern  States  in  prox- 
imity to  the  southern  phosphate  beds.  Most  of  the  developed 
power  in  this  region  is,  however,  now  being  used  to  its  full  capacity. 
The  Bureau  of  Soils  has  ascertained  that  power  can  be  secured  on 
some  of  the  reclamation  projects  within  reasonable  distance  from  the 
western  phosphate  beds,  and  it  ia  possible  that  cheap  power  might 
be  developed  within  some  of  the  national  forests  close  to  the  phos- 
phate deposits.  There  is  also  a  possibiUty  of  securing  cheap  power 
m  the  neighborhood  of  the  phosphate  beds  from  private  concerns 
now  in  operation.  The  Bureau  of  Soils  is  now  endeavoring  to  secure 
sopae  accurate  data  on  this  point.  Since  the  consumption  of  fer- 
tilizers is  chiefly  in  the  Soutn  Atlantic  States,  in  order  to  market 
the  western  phosphates  it  is  essential  that  a  concentrated  product 
which  is  sufficiently  valuable  to  stand  the  cost  of  transportation 
be  manufactured.  This  would  involve,  therefore,  the  production 
of  either  double  acid  phosphate,  phosphoric  acid,  or  salte  of  phos- 
phoric acid.  The  possibihty  of  producing  in  one  operation  by 
S  D— 64-l—vol  41 63 
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dectric-fomace  metiiods  both  a  phosphate  and  nitrogenous  fertilizer 
is  now  under  investi^tion. 

A  phosphoric-acid  plant,  exclusive  of  the  hydraulic  and  hydro- 
electnc  equipment,  located  in  the  western  fieliJs,  to  test  the  possi- 
bilities of  utilizing  the  western  phosphate  beds  by  the  use  of  hydro- 
electric power  would  require  an  appropriation  of  approximately 
$100^000.  For  operating  expenses  for  one  year  $25,000  would  be 
required,  with  the  |)rovision  that  the  products  should  be  disposed 
of  at  the  market  price  and  the  proceeds  returned  to  the  plant  for 
operating  expenses. 

As  a  means  of  increasing  the  possible  supply  of  nitrogenous  fer- 
tilizing materials,  the  Bureau  of  Soils  has  investi^ted  the  possibiUty 


of  utiSzin^  the  large  amount  of  waste  in  connection  with  tne  salmon 
fish  indus&y  on  the  Pacific  coast  and  has  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  industry  the  advisabihty  o^  utilizing  this  waste  for  fertilizing 
materials.  The  bureau  has  also  investigated  the  utilization  of  gar- 
bage and  other  classes  of  city  waste  for  the  manufacture  of  fertifizer 
and  recently  has  urged  upon  the  cities  the  more  thorough  utilization 
of  these  materials.  At  the  same  time  the  bureau  has  l^n  conduct- 
ing investigations  on  a  laboratory  scale  for  the  purpose  of  improving 
tm  present  methods  of  loenderii^  garbage  and  with  a  view  to  the  de- 
vdkypment  of  other  methods,  ^kewise  the  products  prepared  from 
city  waste  are  being  investigated  in  the  laboratory  to  determine  their 
fertilizer  value. 

The  production  of  ammonium  sulphate  might  be  largely  increased 
by  the  use  of  modem  by-product  ovens  in  the  coke  industry.  Am- 
monium sulphate  is  the  most  important  of  the  inorganic  ammoniates 
and  only  a  fraction  of  the  possible  production  is  bein^  manufactured. 

The  suggested  experiments  in  tne  use  of  hydroelectric  power  in 
c(mnection  with  the  western  phosphates  may  also  lead  to  important 
reeiihe  bearing  upon  the  nitrogen  situation.  It  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  with  cheap  power  the  fixation  of  atmospheric  nitrogen  for  the  pn>- 
duction  of  nitrates  and  cyanamid  is  commercially  possible.  The  pro- 
duction of  carbides,  from  which  cyanamid  is  manufactured,  is  covered 
bv  a  basic  patent  having  e^t  years  yet  to  run,  and  if  the  production 
01  cyanamid  is  included  in  the  process  an  operating  arrangement  with 
the  owners  of  this  patent  would  be  necessary.  It  is,  however,  the  hope 
of  the  Bureau  of  Soils  to  develop  a  process  bv  which  the  production 
oi  nitrogenous  products  and  phosphoric  acid,  may  be  accomplished 
in  one  operation  in  the  same  electric  furnace  and  in  such  a  way  as  not 
to  infringe  this  or  other  existing  patents.  The  proposed  plant  outlined 
under  the  discussion  of  phosphates  would  have  this  ultimate  object 
in  view.  Experiments  on  a  laboratory  scale  have  been  conducted 
for  some  time  by  the  bureau  along  this  line.  The  importance  of  the 
development  of  a  nitrate  industry  in  this  country,  because  of  their 
use  in  the  preparation  of  munitions,  makes  any  investigation  in  this 
direction  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  coimtry. 

With  the  production  of  phosphoric  acid  and  ammonia  in  one  oper- 
ation, the  highly  concentrated  product,  ammonium  phosphate,  can 
be  manufacturea,  combining  the  phosphoric  acid  with  a  product  ap- 
proximately four  times  as  valuable,  wmch  could  be  put  on  the  market 
m  the  East  at  a  reasonable  figure  despite  the  long  freight  haul. 
Respectfully, 

D.  F.  Houston,  Secretary. 
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ADDRESS  OP  SENATOR  HENRY  CABOT  LODGE. 


Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  am  deeply  interested  in  the 

furpose  for  which  this  National  Security  League  has  been  formed, 
believe  your  meeting  here  can  not  fail  to  do  good  in  molding  and 
making  public  opinion.  But  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that 
the  most  important  thing  is  that  this  league  should  so  work  and 
should  use  its  power  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  practical  results  in 
the  shape  of  legislation  for  national  defense.  [Applause.^  Even 
were  I  master  of  eloquence,  I  should  not  attempt  it  to-mght.  I 
merely  wish  to  offer  to  you  a  few  practical  suggestions  drawn  from 
some  years  of  observation  in  Washington. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  questions  which  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
argue.  One  is  where  tiie  question  is  new,  doubtful,  intricate,  and  com- 
phcated.  The  other  is  wnen  a  question  is  so  simple  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  understand  how  there  can  be  any  difference  of  opinion  in 
regard  to  it.  [Laughter.]  The  subject  of  national  defense  belongs, 
to  my  mind,  in  the  latter  class.  [Applause.]  The  proposition,  as 
I  should  put  it,  is  something  like  this:  Every  nation  should  have 
sufficient  military  and  naval  defense  to  maintain  its  own  peace  and 
security.  This  Ifation  has  not  such  defense.  Therefore  it  is  the 
duty  of  this  Nation  to  look  to  it  that  such  provision  is  made.  It 
appears  to  me  that  this  little  syllogism  is  so  simple  and  so  obvious 
that  almost  anyone  with  the  sight  of  an  average  mole  could  see  it. 
And  yet  I  know  the^e  is  a  great  deal  of  opposition,  in  a  certain  way, 
to  the  proposition^/ 

I  quite  agree  tJiat  it  is  not  a  party  question.  I  should  be  sorrv 
to  think  that  national  defense  could  be  a  party  question.  But  I  will 
sav  this  that  if  those  gentlemen,  of  either  party  or  of  both  parties, 
who  are  now  standing  in  the  way  of  national  defense  do  not  look 
to  themselves  a  party  will  arise  somewhere  which  will  carry  national 
defense  to  completion.  [Applause  and  cheers.]  I  am  not  going  to 
enter  into  details.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  argue  that  little  syllogism 
which  I  just  ventured  on  as  it  might  be  argued.  I  could  easiljr  keep 
you  here  well  over  Sunday  if  I  should  enter  upon  details  relating  to 
either  branch  of  the  service.  All  I  desire  now  is  to  call  your  attention 
to  certain  facts  vividly  illustrating  what  the  present  condition  is  and 
just  where  you  want  to  go  to  work.  The  first  thing  is  to  know  the 
facts.  There  is  fortunately  no  difficulty  in  knowing  the  facts  about 
the  Army.  We  have  a  Secretary  of  War  to  whom  as  an  American  I 
feel  imder  great  obligations,  because  he  has  told  us  the  facts.  [Ap- 
plause.] He  has  laid  his  cards  on  the  table.  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  scheme  that  he  proposes,  and  which  is  known  as  his  plan,  is  the 
ideally  perfect  plan  to  his  mind — ^I  very  much  doubt  it — or  whether, 
like  other  men  charged  with  great  responsibility,  he  is  laboring  for 
tiie  best  that  he  can  nope  to  get.     [Applause.]    But,  above  all  things. 
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he  is  telling  us  all  about  the  War  Department.  And  what  is  it  that 
we  know,  when  all  is  told?  That  we  have  no  Army  sufficient  to  de- 
fend the  United  States.  We  can  not  build  coast  defenses  to  protect 
10,000  or  12,000  miles  of  coast;  that  is  an  absurdity.  We  can  protect, 
we  have  partially  protected,  perhaps,  some  few  ^reat  ports.  But 
the  defense  of  the  United  States  bv  land  must  lie  m  a  large  mobile 
force.  We  have  no  such  force.  I  lor  one  believe  that  the  recommen- 
dation of  Gen.  Leonard  Wood  and  of  the  War  College  experts,  that 
we  should  have  a  Regular  Army  to  start  with  of  210,000  men,  is  right ; 
that  that  is  the  least  number.     [Applause.] 

I  believe  that  behind  that  Regular  Army  there  should  be  a  large 
reserve  mobile  force.  Mr.  Putnam  has  told  you,  what  we  all  know, 
I  think,  that  in  one  foreign  country,  at  least,  plans  have  been  made 
with  a  view  to  landing  in  this  country,  and  that  in  40  days  they  could 
land  ah  army  of  360,000  men,  thoroughly  equipped.  Now,  the  only 
way  to  meet  such  a  force  is  to  have  a  mobile  army  to  meet  them 
wherever  they  land.  You  can  not,  I  repeat,  have  fortifications  every- 
where. You  must  have  your  mobile  force.  Last  year  our  mobile 
force,  all  Regulars,  was  2^000  men.  You  ought  to  have  an  army  out- 
numbering by  at  least  two  to  one  any  hostile  force  that  can  be  landed. 
How,  as  a  preliminary,  are  you  going  to  find  out  where  the  enemy 
is,  and  where  they  are  going  to  land?  We  have  no  aeroplanes.  How 
are  you  goin^  to  move  your  men  and  supplies  once  you  leave  the 
railroads?  x ou  have  not  even  got  motor  trucks  in  your  Army. 
We  are  deficient  in  field  artillery.  We  have  no  large  reserves  of 
ammunition  upon  which  success  in  war  now  depends.  Above  all,  I 
repeat,  you  have  not  got  the  men.  You  ousht  to  have  at  least  a 
million  men  who  can  at  any  mon^nt  be  called  to  the  colors  as  a  re- 
serve. [Applause.]  Whether  it  can  best  be  done  by  the  federaliza- 
tion of  the  militia — a  matter  of  some  constitutional  difficulty — or 
whether,  as  I  believe  it  must  be  eventually  done,  by  a  national  force, 
it  ought  to  be,  it  must  be,  done.  Every  citizen  in  a  democracy  ought 
to  have  the  same  rights  and  the  same  duties.  [Applause.]  We  all 
ought  to  bear  the  burdens  equally,  the  burdens  of  taxation  and  of 
military  service.  The  universal  liability  to  military  service  does 
not,  however,  necessarily  mean  that  we  must  carry  out  the  Swiss 
system  to  the  fullest  extent,  and  have  an  army  of  twelve  or  fifteen 
millions,  but  with  that  universal  liability  we  must  have  and  we  can 
get  the  million  men  we  want. 

We  have  not  got  them  now.  We  have  practically  no  military  de- 
fense on  land.  It  is  an  ugly  thing  to  say,  out  we  could  be  conquered 
to-morrow  by  any  nation  able  to  land  on  our  coast  300,000  to 
400,000  men  Uioroughly  equipped  in  the  best  modern  way.  We  are 
as  brave  a  people  as  live,  as  the  mayor  of  New  York  so  justly  said, 
but  bravery  unarmed  means  useless  sacrifice  of  the  best  men.  We 
are  ready  to  fight,  but  an  unarmed  people  can  not  fight  a  fuUy  armed 
and  equipped  body  of  400,000  men.  And  how  are  me  bravest  people 
in  the  world  to  spring  to  arms  when  they  have  no  arms  to  spring  to? 

t Applause  and  laughter.]    That  is  why  I  say  that  we  are  defenseless 
y  land,  and  defense  we  must  have,  and  we  must  have  it  at  once. 
I  now  come  to  the  Navy.    Let  me  repeat  that  I  speak  in  no  party 
sense,  and  that  I  do  not  regard  this  as  a  party  question;  but  I  have 
been  in  Congress  more  years  than  I  am  eager  to  confess,  and  I  think 
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that  I  know  Congress  fairly  well,  and  where  the  blame  rests  for  our 
not  being  defended  as  we  ought  to  be  at  this  moment.  Administra- 
tions come  and  go.  With  scarcely  an  exception  let  me  say  that  every 
Secretary  of  War  and  every  Secretary  of  the  Navy  wnom  I  have 
known  has  tried — some  more  vigorously^  some  more  successfully, 
than  others,  of  course,  but  they  have  all  tried — to  build  up  the  forces 
intrusted  to  his  charge.  The  responsibility  for  not  being  defended 
to-day  as  we  ought  to  be  lies  at  the  door  of  Congress.  [Applause.] 
I  am  ready  to  take  my  blame  with  the  Vest,  but  I  know  where  the 
blame  lies.  It  is  no  new  thing.  When  Washington  was  on  the  eve 
of  final  victory,  just  before  the  siege  of  Yorktown,  perhaps  yoti  do 
not  recall  what  Congress  were  proposing  to  do?  They  were  pro- 
posing at  that  moment  to  reduce  the  Army*  Some  things  change 
and  others  do  not.     [Laughter  and  applause.] 

I  served  some  years  ago  on  the  Naval  Committee  of  the  Houde  of 
Representatives.  I  am  at  this  moment  a  member  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Naval  Affairs,  and  ever  since  I, have  been  in  Wasliington 
I  have  tried  to  inform  myself  in  regard  to  the  Navy.  I  do  not  know 
as  much  about  it  as  my  friend  Mr.  Padgett,  chairman  of  the  House 
Naval  Committee,  who,  I  think,  has  as  thorough  a  knowledge  of 
naval  affairs  as  any  man  in  public  life — ^more  thorough,  indeed. 
[Applause.]  I  have  had  the  honor  to  serve  with  him  on  conference 
committees,  and  I  know  the  extent  of  his  knowledge.  Yet  even  in  his 
presence  I  venture  to  say  that  I  know  something  about  the  Navy, 
but  I  am  far  from  knowing  it  all,  and  the  country  knows  very  little. 
We  see  a  display  of  naval  ships  in  the  Hudson  River,  and  the  people 
go  home  with  a  comfortable  feeling  that  they  have  ffot  a  great  and 
splendid  Navy,  because  they  do  not  at  all  understand  what  a  really 
complete  and  efficient  navy  is.  During  the  Spanish  War  there  was  a 
New  England  port,  which  shall  be  nameless,  one  of  many  where  they 
felt  that  they  were  in  danger  of  attack  from  the  Spanish  cruisers. 
It  was  not  exceptional,  because  that  feeling  existed  in  all  Atlantic 
ports,  south  as  well  as  north,  and  in  common  with  many  other  ports 
it  wanted  protection.  I  labored  to  get  them  protection.  I  finally 
secured  for  this  particular  port  an  old  monitor  of  the  Civil  War, 
with  one  lar^e  smoothbore  gun.  It  was  towed  down  to  that  port 
with  some  difficulty  and  anchored  in  the  harbor,  and  they  were 
perfectly  satisfied.  [Laughter.]  The  moral  is  that  a  navy  may  hate 
some  very  fine  ships  and  yet  be  wholly  inadequate  as  a  fighting  foroe, 
and  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  people  will  understand  the  real 
condition  of  the  Navy  unless  it  is  honestly  explained  to  them. 

The  difficulty  of  obtaining  accurate  knowledffe  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  those  who  are  most  immediately  charged  with  the  care  of  the 
Navy  are  guilty  of  mistakes.    The  President  said  in  his  message : 

If  this  fuU  program  should  be  carried  out,  we  should  have  built  or  buUding 
in  1921,  according  to  the  estimates  of  survival  and  standards  of  classification — 

I  call  your  attention  to  that  language — 

followed  by  the  General  Board  of  the  department,  an  effective  Navy  consisting 
of  27  battleships  of  the  first  line,  6  battle  cruisers,  and  25  battleships  of  the 
second  line. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  his  annual  report  says: 

If  this  program  Is  carried  out,  accepting  the  General  Board  estimates  «f 
survival  for  present  vesselar— 
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That  is  20  years;  some  say  15,  but  we  will  take  it  at  20  as  the  life 
limit  of  a  modem  battleship — 

the  Navy  will  be  composed  of  the  following  vessels,  built  or  building,  in  1921: 
Battleships,  first  line,  27 ;  battle  cruisers,  6 ;  battleships,  second  line,  25. 

There  can  be  no  mistake  about  the  battle  cruisers,  because  we  have 
none,  and  those  six  are  in  the  President's  program,  and  there  is  no 
item  of  his  program  which  is  better  than  that.  Battleships  of  the 
first  line,  27 — that  includes  17  ships  now  built  or  building,  and  10 
according  to  the  program ;  but  the  25  battleships  of  the  second  line 

Euzzled  me.  I  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  asked  him  if 
e  would  give  me  the  names  of  the  battleships  of  the  second  line. 
He  replied,  very  kindly,  that  I  could  find  them  in  the  report  of  the 
General  Board  annexed  to  his  report.  I  wrote  back  to  him  that  I 
had  already  read  that  appendix,  but  that  the  report  of  the  General 
Board  did  not  seem  to  me  to  agree  with  his  statement,  and  that  was 
why  I  asked  for  the  names  of  the  ships.  I  have  had  no  answer  to 
this  last  letter.    [Laughter.] 

But  here  is  what  the  General  Board  said,  to  which  the  Secretary 
referred  me : 

Dreadnaughts  of  the  first  line,  17. 

Then  there  are  the  10  added  under  the  program,  making  a  total  of 
27 ;  correct. 

Dreadnaughts  of  the  second  line — 

I  am  reading  from  the  report  of  the  General  Board  now—* 

Dreadnaughts  of  the  second  line,  13. 
Superannuated  dreadnaughts  of  the  third  line — 

Ships  that  will  then  be  over  20  years  old,  each  one- 
nine. 
Harbor-defense  battleships,  3 — 

The  Indiana^  the  Massachusetts^  and  the  Oregon^  authorized  in 
1890,  commissioned  in  1895. 

The  25  of  the  second  line  as  given  by  the  President  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  were  made  up  of  13  put  in  that  line  by  the 
General  Board,  of  9  excluded  from  that  line  by  the  General  Board 
because  they  were  not  in  accordance  with  their  estimates  of  survival, 
and  of  3  now  more  than  20  years  old,  which  the  General  Board  rank 
as  only  fit  for  harbor  defense. 

I  am  merely  calling  attention,  by  giving  you  these  varying  state- 
ments, to  some  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  getting  at  facts. 

Now,  take  the  submarines.  I  could  talk  about  the  submarines  all 
night.  [Laughter.]  One  hundred  and  fifty-seven  in  1921  was  tike 
number  given  us  by  the  President  and  the  Secretary.  Dear  old  boats 
some  of  them  will  be  then.  That  157  includes  every  submarine  that 
has  been  built  from  the  beginning  starting  in  1902.  Some  of  them 
are  absolutely  useless  now,  and  everybody  knows  it.  There  is  not 
a  seagoing  submarine  among  those  now  existing.  I  believe  F-j, 
which  sanK  in  the  harbor  of  Honolulu,  is  no  longer  carried  on  the 
list.  [Laughter.]  But  it  was  carried  on  the  list  as  late  as  last 
August. 

Then  there  is  the  shortage  of  men.  The  Secretary  has  sent  in  the 
report  of  Admiral  Fletcher,  made  on  the  15th  of  August  last,  and 
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in  that  report  he  describes  the  shortage  of  men.  At  the  June  in- 
spection one  division  was  short  1,350  men.  Mine  layers  were  25 
per  cent  short  in  their  complement.  The  department  has  reduced 
the  complement  of  destroyers  by  25  per  cent.  It  is  reported  that  at 
the  battle-efficiency  inspection  of  the  Utah  a  chief  petty  officer  was 
in  charge  of  one  turret  and  an  ensign  of  1914  in  charge  of  another. 
The  Florida  was  short  29  officers,  the  Utah  28,  the  Michigan  21,  and 
the  South  Carolina  16.  A  pay  clerk  and  a  yeoman  were  in  charge 
of  the  plotting  room,  doing  the  work  which  should  have  been  done 
by  commissioned  officers. 

Admiral  Fletcher,  the  commander  in  chief,  says  that  such  reports 
are  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  in  his  own  conclusions  points  out 
specifically  that  the  fleet  needs  more  officers  and  more  men;  that 
whatever  be  the  number  of  men  available  for  complements  of  the 
ships  in  the  active  fleet  should  be  kept  full,  and  that  if  ships  can  not 
be  kept  fully  in  commission  with  full  complement  they  should  be 
put  in  reserve. 

He  says,  also,  in  this  same  report,  that  we  need  mine-laying  and 
mine-sweeping  vessels.  He  gives  a  comparison  between  the  Delaware 
and  the  Bellerophon  and  the  Tlelgoland^  which  I  need  not  go  into, 
as  to  the  number  of  officers.  He  refers  to  the  unsatisfactory  con- 
dition of  the  submarines,  their  limitations  of  mobility,  the  lack  of 
air  craft,  the  lack  of  any  radio  direction  finder,  the  lack  of  mine- 
laying  and  mine-sweeping  vessels. 

I  need  not  go  on.  The  report  is  worthy  your  consideration  if 
vou  want  to  get  at  the  facts  and  learn  how  absolutely  inadequate  and 
how  far  from  high  efficiency  our  Navy  is.  We  have  no  scouts.  We 
have  no  fast  battle  cruisers.  The  Blucher^  which  was  sunk  in  the 
North  Sea,  was  sunk  because  she  was  the  slowest  of  the  German 
ships.  She  was  faster  than  any  ship  in  our  Navy !  We  need  battle 
cruisers;  we  need  scouts;  we  need  aeroplanes,  and  we  need  speed 
in  supplying  these  deficiencies.    [Great  applause.] 

The  Secretary  said  the  oth^ar  day  before  the  House  committee, 
if  he  was  correctly  reported,  that  it  took  three  years  to  build  a 
battleship.  Let  me  ask  your  attention — ^these  are  dry  facts — to  the 
history  of  the  two  last  superdreadnaughts  authorized,  battleships 
No%.  43  and  44?  authorized  on  March  3,  1915.  Congress  did  its 
duty,  let  me  say,  as  to  those  two  battleships.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  decided  to  build  these  ships  at  New  York  and  Mare  Island. 
It  is  now  nearly  a  year  since  the  authorization.  The  material  for 
No.  4S^  to  be  built  at  the  New  York  Yard,  has  been  ordered,  I  be- 
lieve, and  is  in  process  of  being  assembled.  [Laughter.]  The 
Calif omia  is  on  the  ways  at  the  New  York  Navy  Yard,  however, 
and  is  not  expected  to  be  off  the  ways  before  September  or  October. 
I  take  the  Secretary's  own  statement.  Therefore  No.  4Sj  authorized 
March  3,  1915,  can  not  have  her  keel  laid  before  that  time — 18 
months  after  her  authorization ! 

It  may  be  possible  that  we  can  not  build  a  battleship  in  two  years, 
as  England  and  Germany  do;  but  we  can  build  it  m  three  years, 
and  we  ought  to  be  able  to  get  rid  of  those  18  months  which  make 
it  four  and  a  half  years  for  an  American  battleship. 

No.  jU  is  to  be  built  at  Mare  Island.  There  are  ways  there,  but 
they  are  not  large  enough  to  take  a  superdreadnaught,  and  must 
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be  extended.  There  is  not  money  enough  to  do  it.  Congress  must 
either  appropriate  money  especially  for  that  purpose  or  authorize 
the  Secretary  to  use  some  of  the  money  appropriated  for  the  ships. 
I  do  not  think  this  authority  has  yet  been  given.  It  may  have 
passed  the  House. 

Representative  Padchbtt.  No,  sir;  it  is  pending  in  the  House.  It 
has  been  reported  by  the  committee. 

S^iator  Lodge.  It  is  i)ending  in  the  House,  then.  The  ship  now 
on  the  ways,  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  oflf  the  ways  before 
the  superdreadnaught  can  be  bej^im,  will  probably  be  launched  in 
September,  1916.  If  the  money  is  authorized  for  the  extension  of 
the  ways — and  I  hope  and  believe  it  will  be— that  can  be  accom- 
plished before  the  launching  of  the  ship  now  on  the  ways;  but  if 
the  money  is  not  obtained  there  will  be  still  further  delay. 

It  is  said  on  good  authority  that  England  and  Germany  have 
been  building  seagoing  submarines  of  800  or  1,000  t(ms,  capable  of 
going  around  the  north  of  England  or  into  the  Mediterranean,  at  the 
rate  of  one  a  month.  We  then  hear  flourishing  statements  about 
our  great  seagoing  submarines.  Yes;  three  have  been  authorized, 
but  we  have  not  got  them.  I  am  glad  they  are  authorized,  but  I 
want  them  in  the  water,  where  they  can  be  used,  and  not  simply  float- 
ing harmlessly  in  acts  of  Congress. 

The  Schley  was  the  first  large  submarine  authorized.  It  was  au- 
thorized on  the  30th  of  June,  1914.  The  contract  was  let  the  follow- 
ing March — March  of  1915.  In  the  bulletin  of  January  10,  1916,  it 
appears  that  nothing  has  been  done  upon  her  yet.  How  long  do 
you  thing  is  the  contract  time  for  the  Schley,  the  first  of  our  sea- 
goinc  submarines?  I  was  astonished  to  find  out.  Thirty-six 
months — ^three  years!  She  is  not  contracted  to  be  delivered  until 
March,  1918;  and  if  we  want  submarines,  we  want  them  now! 
[Applause.]  As  for  the  two  authorized  last  year,  nearly  a  y^s^ 
ago— ^0  and  61 — ^nothing  has  been  done  about  them  at  all.  Tnese 
are  all  mere  illustrations.  But  they  are  the  facts.  Do  not  forget 
that  the  worst  thing  that  can  befall  us  is  to  be  deceived  by  others  or 
deceive  ourselves  as  to  our  Navy. 

The  House  Naval  CkMnmittee  is  hard  at  work  preparing  its  bill, 
having  the  valuable  hearings  which  it  is  necessary  to  have,  and 
working  as  hard  and  intelligently  on  the  bill  as  it  is  possible,  I  know. 
The  House  Military  Committee,  unless  I  am  misinformed,  is  con- 
sidering a  bill  which  appropriates  for  exactly  the  same  Army  that 
we  have  now.  The  Senate  Military  Committee  is  holding  hearings 
and  is  doing  excellent  work.  It  has  had  before  it  Gen.  Wood, 
Gen.  Carter,  and  other  officers  of  the  Army,  who  are  telling  the 
committee  and  telling  the  country  the  exact  truth  and  what  the 
coimtry  needs.  [ApplauseJ  That  committee  is  preparing  good 
work.  The  Senate  Naval  Conunittee  is  engaged  in  the  great  and 
burning  question  of  building  an  armor  plant.    [Laughter.] 

Now,  I  recognize  that  perhaps  it  may  be  necessary  by  and  by  to 
have  an  armor  plant.  I  am  very  doubtful  about  it  at  any  time,  but 
I  am  certain  that  we  do  not  want  to  put  ten  millions  into  an  armor 
plant  now.  What  we  want  now  is  snips  and  men  and  submarines 
and  aeroplanes.  [Great  applause.!  I  know  there  is  a  great  argu- 
ment behind  the  armor  plant.    I  know  that  if  the  armor  plant  is 
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not  built  it  is  passible — ^perhaps  probable,  but  certainly  possible — 
that  some  great  industrial  plant  in  private  hands  may  make  some 
money  out  of  the  manufacture  of  armor.  Nevertheless,  it  seems  to 
me  that  it  is  more  important  to  keep  the  enemy  from  our  shores  than 
to  devote  our  attention  to  preventing  Americans  from  making  money. 
[Applause.]  I  know  well  the  immense  time  and  thought  wnich  has 
been  given  to  that  question  of  preventing  Americans  from  making 
money  [laughter],  and  I  do  not  underrate  its  importance;  but  I  think 
that  at  this  moment  what  we  want  to  do  is  to  give  the  Naigr  the 
things  of  which  it  is  in  such  sore  need.  The  Navy  is  the  first  luie  of 
defense.  [Great  applause.]  While  we  control  the  seas,  the  United 
States  .is  safe.  We  have  two  great  coasts  to  def ^h1.  I  do  not  quite 
agree  with  my  friend  Mr.  Putnam  about  Chicago's  indifference  to 
New  York  and  Boston.  As  an  American,  the  Imowledge  that  San 
Francisco  or  New  Orleans  or  Chicago  is  in  danger  from  an  enemy  or 
damaged  by  a  foe  comes  just  as  near  home  to  me  as  if  Boston  were 
attacked.  [Great  applause.]  I  was  bom  in  Boston.  I  have  lived 
there.  I  love  it  But  there  is  something  I  love  more,  and  that  is 
the  whole  great  country;  and  any  enemy  who  touches  any  part  of 
that  coimtry  touches  me.     [Great  applause.^ 

Now,  a  word  as  to  the  sources  of  the  opposition  which  you  will  have 
to  meet,  which  you  will  have  to  deal  with,  representing  as  you  do 
the  people,  the  voters  of  this  country.  It  is  of  various  sorts  in  Con- 
gress. There  are  some  who  think  that  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is 
to  put  the  GQvemment  into  business  in  every  direction — into  muni- 
tions, into  armor,  into  everything — resting,  as  I  say,  on  the  great 
principle  that  if  they  do  not  some  private  American  citizen  may 
make  money.  Then  there  are  those  who  want  to  speaid  the  people's 
money  elsewhere,  to  scatter  it  through  the  coimtry  in  the  name  of 
good  roads,  to  improve  rivers  and  harbors,  and  to  build  public 
buildings.  You  will  see  the  newspapers  refer  to  it  in  their  graceful 
way  [laughter]  as  the  "  pork  barrel  ^ ;  and  you  would  suppose,  from 
what  you  rtod  in  the  newspapers,  that  all  tms  was  due  to  the  natural 
depravity  of  Congressmen  and  Senators — that  they  wanted  to  have 
puolic  buildings  and  river  and  harbor  appropriations  for  unnavi- 
gable  streams  and  impossible  harbors^  because  they  themselves  were 
naturally  bad  and  rejoiced  in  evil  for  its  own  sake.  I  assure  you  that 
is  a  very  great  mistake.  The  amount  of  pleasure — even  amon^  those 
Congressmen  and  Senators  who  are  fond  of  art — ^the  amount  of  arch- 
itectural pleasure  that  they  derive  from  a  post  office  in  a  country  town 
[laughter]  is  not  enough  to  govern  their  votes.  They  want  those 
things  for  the  very  simple  and  human  reason — I  know ;  I  have  been 
one  of  them  for  a  long  time — ^that  they  think  their  constituents  want 
'  th«n,  and  they  think  procuring  them  means  votes.  And  just  as  long 
as  Congressmen  and  Senators,  or  any  considerable  number  of  them, 
think  there  are  more  votes  in  river  and  harbor  appropriations  ana 
public  buildings  appropriations  than  there  are  in  appropriations  for 
the  national  defense,  they  will  continue  to  give  the  preference  to  the 
former.    [Applause.] 

That  seems  a  harsh  thing  to  say.  The  truth  is  not  infrequently 
both  harsh  and  unpleasant.  I  know  there  are  many  men  in  both 
Houses  who  will  vote  for  great  appropriations  for  national  defense 
without  a  thought  as  to  whether  it  is  going  to  benefit  them  personally 
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or  not.  FApplause.]  I  dare  say  there  are  many  men  in  both  Houses 
who  would  vote  for  appropriations  for  rivers  and  harbors  and  public 
buildings  without  a  thought  as  to  whether  it  would  benefit  them  or 
not,  although  I  must  confess  that  that  proposition  is  perhaps  not 

?uite  so  certain  as  the  other.  [Laughter.]  JBut  if  you  would  have 
•ongress  take  up  national  defense,  both  tor  the  Army  and  for  the 
Navy,  as  you  think  it  ought  to  be  taken  up,  you  will  let  them  under- 
stand that  there  is  a  great  body  of  voters  in  this  country,  norUi,  soutli, 
east,  and  west,  who  are  determined  that  their  country  shall  be 
defended  I 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  great  mass  of  the  American  people  wish 
their  countrv  to  be  put  in  a  state  of  proper  defense.  You  all  believe 
so.  Bring  this  fact  home,  then,  to  those  who  represent  them.  Make 
the  Senators  and  Congressmen  understand  it.  Begin  at  the  primary 
and  go  with  them  to  the  polls  in  support  if  you  can,  in  opposition  if 
you  must,  and  you  will  oe  surprised  at  the  rapidity  of  the  educa- 
tional process,  and  you  will  get  plenty  of  support. at  the  Capitol. 
[Applause.]  But  you  must  come  down  to  that  practical  side,  as  every 
great  question  has  to  come  to  it  finally.  You  must  demonstrate  to 
the  Representative  or  the  Senator  that  the  people  who  send  him  here 
want  tnis  thing  done;  and  when  the  American  people  make  it  clear 
to  the  House  and  Senate  that  they  are  in  earnest  about  national  de- 
fense you  will  have  it,  and  you  are  not  likely  to  get  it  much  sooner 
in  a  proper  and  suflScient  way.     [Applause.] 

I  have  taken  much  more  time  than  I  intended,  and  I  only  desire  to 
say  one  word  in  conclusion.  No  one  can  think  that  provision  for  na- 
tional defense  is  more  essential,  more  vital,  than  I  do.  But  there  is 
a  side  to  it  that  goes  even  deeper.  It  has  been  alluded  to  by  the 
mayor  of  New  York,  and  I  can  do  little  more  than  repeat  his  words; 
but  they  are  words  which  can  not  be  too  often  repeatea.  In  this  qu^- 
tion  of  national  defense  lies  a  test  of  democracy,  whether  it  is  worthy 
to  live,  whether  it  has  the  foresight,  the  self-control,  the  spirit 
of  unity  which  will  lead  it  to  take  these  precautions  which  it  must 
take  if  it  is  to  survive  at  all  in  a  world  so  uncertain  and  so  perilous 
as  this. 

We  covet  no  one's  territory.  We  seek  no  adventures.  We  have 
an  immense  domain  of  our  own,  still  to  be  developed.  We  desire,  if 
we  can,  to  distribute  the  riches  of  our  heritage  so  that  all  shall  bene- 
fit and  not  merely  a  few.  We  would  fain,  if  we  could,  turn  our  at- 
tention to  the  needs  of  the  great  classes  of  our  own  people  to  whom 
life  is  hard.  We  would  like  to  do  something  to. help  old  age.  We 
would  like  to  improve  in  every  way  that  we  can  the  condition  of  jdut 
own  people.  What  is  necessary  for  us  in  order  to  achieve  that  wnich 
we  desire?  Peace  and  security.  They  speak  of  the  Monroe  doctrine 
as  a  foreign  policy.  It  is  not  a  foreign  policy ;  it  is  a  mere  law  of 
self-preservation.    We  wish  to  be  at  peace  and  we  wish  to  be  secure. 

Now,  these  being  our  desires,  have  we  made  our  acts  and  our 
policies  correspond  with  them?  You  wish  to  have  peace  and  se- 
curity. Have  you  done  what  is  necessary  to  make  sure  that  you  and 
those  who  come  after  you  will  have  peace  and  security?  You  cer- 
tainly have  not  done  it  yet.  You  lie  open  to  the  world,  rich,  tempt- 
ing, an  easy  prey  to  the  armed.  There  are  those  who  say,  "Ex- 
hausted Europe  will  never  attack  us."    That  is  the  argument  of  the 
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^'  didn't-know-it-was-Ioaded ''  gentlemen  who  add  so  largely  to  the  bills 
of  mortality.  Not  attack  us !  There  is  no  nation  on  earth  so  danger- 
ous as  a  nation  fully  armed  and  bankrupt  at  home.  [Applause.] 
The  only  time  in  our  history  when  we  were  fully  prepared  was  at  the 
dose  of  the  Civil  War.  We  had  a  great  veteran  Army.  We  had  the 
largest  fleet  in  existence.  We  had  a  debt  of  $3,000,000,000,  which 
looked  enormous  then.  Our  currency  seemed  to  be  hopelessly  de- 
preciated. Financially  speaking,  we  were  bankrupt.  Yet  there 
never  was  a  moment  in  the  history  of  the  United  States  when  she 
was  so  dangerous  to  her  neighbors  as  in  1865. 

You  can  always  jget  money,  apparently,  in  this  world  for  powder  and 
shot.    War  ended  m  Euro^,  a  nation  there  armed  to  the  teeth,  crip- 

£led  financially,  with  large  claims  growing  out  of  Mexico ;  shall  I  go  on  ? 
^o  you  think  that  presents  a  safe  condition?  Such  a  condition  is 
higmy  dangerous.  No  nation  is  safe  while  the  world  is  as  it  is;  and 
our  duty  is  to  make  sure  of  our  peace,  our  security,  our  freedom. 
Is  the  ideal  of  democracy  merelv  to  accumulate  money,  to  live  in 
comfort,  to  amuse  ourselves  from  aay  to  day  ?  Is  that  the  true  ideal  of 
democracy?  Not  to  my  mind.  I  believe  that  the  ideal  of  democracy 
is  written  in  the  American  Revolution  and  in  the  Civil  War;  the 
sreat  ideal  which  Abraham  Lincoln  typified,  that  life,  that  wealth, 
tnat  everything  was  as  nothing  compared  to  liberty  and  freedom; 
and  that  this  Nation  should  be  free  and  remain  free;  that  we  shoula 
be  able  to  continue  the  democracv  which  we  have  set  up.  And  now, 
with  other  democracies  fighting  for  their  lives,  are  we  to  remain  still 
and  do  nothing  to  preserve  our  own? 

In  the  long  vista  of  the  years  to  roU, 

Let  me  not  see  my  country's  honor  fade ; 
Oh !  let  me  see  our  land  retain  Its  soul ! 

Her  pride  In  Freedom,  and  not  Freedom's  shadii 

[Great  applause.] 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


National  Acadebtt  op  Sciences, 

January  27, 1916. 
The  Honorable  Thomas  R.  Marshall, 

Vice  President  of  the  United  States, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  to  you  herewith  the  annual 
report  of  the  president  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  for  the 
year  ending  December  31, 1915. 
Very  respectfully, 

Abthub  L.  Dat, 

Home  Secretary, 
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ACT  OF  INCORPORATION. 

AN  ACT  To  incorporate  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  Louis  Agassiz,  Massa- 
chusetts; J.  H.  Alexander,  Maryland;  S.  Alexander,  New  Jersey; 
A.  D.  Bache,  at  lai^e;  F.  B.  Barnard,^  at  large;  J.  6.  Barnard, 
United  States  Army,  Massachusetts;  W.  H.  C.  Bartlett,  United  States 
Military  Academy,  Missouri;  U.  A.  Boyden,  Massachusetts;  Alexis 
Caswell,  Rhode  Island;  William  Chauvenet,  Missouri;  J.  H.  C.  Coflin, 
United  States  Naval  Academy,  Maine;  J.  A.  Dahlgren,  United  States 
Navy,  Pennsylvania;  J.  D.  Dana,  Connecticut;  Charles  H.  Davis, 
United  States  Navy,  Massachusetts;  George  Engelmann,  Saint  Louis, 
Missouri;  J.  F.  Frazer,  Pennsylvania;  Wolcott  Gibbs,  New  York; 
J.  M.  Gilless,*  United  States  Navy,  District  of  Columbia;  A.  A.  Gould, 
Massachusetts;  B.  A.  Gould,  Massachusetts;  Asa  Gray,  Massa- 
chusetts; A.  Guyot,  New  Jersey;  James  Hall,  New  York;  Joseph 
Henry,  at  large;  J.  E.  Hilgard,  at  lai^e,  Illinois;  Edward  Hitchcock, 
Massachusetts;  J.  S.  Hubbard,  United  States  Naval  Observatory, 
Connecticut;  A.  A.  Humphreys,  United  States  Army,  Pennsylvania; 
J.  L.  Le  Conte,  United  States  Army,  Pennsylvania;  J.  Leidy,  Penn- 
sylvania; J.  P.  Lesley,  Pennsylvania;  M.  F.  Longstreth,  Pennsyl- 
vania; D.  H.  Mahan,  United  States  Military  Academy,  Virginia; 
J.  S.  Newberry,  Ohio;  H.  A.  Newton,  Connecticut;  Benjamin  Poirce, 
Massachusetts;  John  Rodgers,  United  States  Navy,  Indiana; 
Fairman  Rogers,  Pennsylvania;  R.  E.  Rogers,  Pennsylvania;  W.  B. 
Rogers,  Massachusetts;  L.  M.  Rutherford,  New  York;  Joseph  Sax- 
ton,  at  large;  Benjamin  Silliman,  Connecticut;  Benjamin  Silliman, 
junior,  Connecticut;  Theodore  Strong,  New  Jersey;  John  Torrey, 
New  York;  J.  G.  Totten,  United  States  Army,  Connecticut;  Joseph 
Winlock,  United  States  Nautical  Almanac,  Kentucky;  Jeffries 
Wyman,  Massachusetts;  J.  D.  Whitney,  California;  their  associates 
and  successors  duly  chosen,  are  hereby  incorporated,  constituted, 
and  declared  to  be  a  body  corporate,  by  the  name  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  shall  consist  of  not  more  than  fifty  ordinary  members,  and 
the  said  corporation  hereby  constituted  shtJl  have  power  to  make  its 

'  The  official  list  of  membera  gives  the  name  of  F.  A.  P.  Banmrd. 
s  The  official  list  of  membeis  gives  the  name  of  J.  M.  Gillias. 
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own  organization,  including  its  constitution,  by-laws,  and  rules  and 
regulations;  to  fill  all  vacancies  created  by  death,  resignation,  or 
otherwise;  to  provide  for  the  election  ot  foreign  and  domestic  mem- 
bers, the  division  into  classes,  and  all  other  matters  needful  or  usual 
in  such  institution,  and  to  report  the  same  to  Congress. 

Sec.  3.  And  he  it  further  enacted  ^  That  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  shall  hold  an  annual  meeting  at  such  place  in  the  United 
States  as  may  be  designated,  and  the  academy  shall,  whenever  called 
upon  by  any  department  of  the  Oovemment,  investigate,  examine, 
experiment,  and  report  upon  any  subject  of  science  or  art,  the  actual 
expense  of  such  investigations,  examinations,  experiments,  and 
reports  to  be  paid  from  appropriations  which  may  be  made  for  the 
purpose,  but  the  academy  shall  receive  no  compensation  whatever 
for  any  services  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

Approved,  March  3,  1863. 

AMBIfDMBNTS. 
AN  ACT  To  amend  the  art  to  incorporate  the  National  Academy  of  Sdencee. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representaiives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  act  to  incorporate 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  approved  March  third,  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixty-three,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  so  amended  as 
to  remove  the  limitation  of  the  number  of  ordinary  members  of  said 
academy  as  provided  in  said  act. 

Approved,  July  14,  1870. 

AN  ACT  To  authorize  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  to  receive  and  hold  trust 
funds  for  the  promotion  of  science,  and  for  other  purpoeee 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  National  Academy 
of  Sijiences,  incorporated  by  the  act  of  Congress  approved  March 
third,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three,  and  its  several  supplements, 
be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  authorized  and  empowered  to  receive 
bequests  and  donations  and  hold  the  same  in  trust,  to  be  applied  by 
the  said  academy  in  aid  of  scientific  investigations  and  according  to 
the  will  of  the  donors. 

Approved,  June  20,  1KS4. 

AX  ACT  To  amend  the  act  authorizing  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  to  receive 
an(i  hold  trust  funds  for  the  pn)motion  of  science,  and  for  other  purpoeee. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repersentatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled ^  That  the  act  to  authorize  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  to  receive  and  hold  trust  funds  for  the 
promotion  of  science,  and  for  other  pxuposes,  approved  June  twen- 
tieth, eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-four,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby, 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 
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"That  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  incorporated  by  the  act 
of  Congress  approved  March  third,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three, 
be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  authorized  and  empowered  to  receive,  by 
devise,  bequest,  donation,  or  otherwise,  either  real  or  personal 
property,-  and  to  hold  the  same  absolutely  or  in  trust,  and  to  invest, 
reinvest,  and  manage  the  same  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
its  constitution,  and  to  apply  said  property  and  the  income  arising 
therefrom  to  the  objects  of  its  creation  and  according  to  the  instnic- 
tions  of  the  donors :  Provided j  Tiawever,  That  the  Congress  may  at  any 
time  limit  the  amount  of  real  estate  which  may  be  acquired  and  the 
length  of  time  the  same  may  be  held  by  said  National  Academy  of 
Sciences.'' 

Sec.  2.  That  the  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal  this  act  is  hereby 
expressly  reserved. 

Approved,  May  27,  1914. 
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ANNUAL  REPORT 

OP  THE 

NATIONAL  ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCES. 


The  year  1915  is  conspicuous  in  the  record  of  the  activities  of  the 
academy  because  of  the  establishment  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
of  a  monthly  scientific  journal  called  the  Proceedings  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences.  The  imdertaking  was  entered  upon  without 
the  aid  either  of  an  endowment  or  of  a  government  subvention,  but 
through  voluntary  subscription  by  members  and  friends  under  the 
pressure  of  an  acute  need  for  a  publication  broad  enough  in  scope  to 
include  all  the  interests  of  the  academy,  and  one  which  should  offer 
an  opportunity  for  the  prompt  and  accurate  announcement  of  the 
scientific  discoveries  of  members  and  others. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  proceedings  to  include  long  or  detailed 
papers  which  appear  more  appropriately  in  the  special  journals  con- 
ducted by  scientific  societies,  but  rather  to  supplement  this  detailed 
record,  which  is  prepared  usually  for  restricted  circulation  within 
the  branch  of  science  in  which  it  originates,  with  an  early  general 
announcement  of  the  essential  features  and  results  of  important 
investigations  both » in  the  interest  of  scientific  progress  and  of 
general  knowledge. 

It  is  particularly  important,  for  example,  that  the  results  of 
American  research  should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  foreign 
investigators  both  in  Europe  and  in  South  America,  partly  for  the 
piu^ose  of  avoiding  duplication  of  effort  and  partly  in  order  to  secure 
appropriate  recognition  of  the  great  increase  in  the  productiveness 
of  American  research  during  recent  years.  The  National  Academy, 
through  its  official  affiliation  with  the  representative  scientific 
organizations  of  other  nations  and  its  close  relations  with  a  great 
nimiber  of  unofficial  foreign  societies,  is  obviously  in  a  peculiarly 
favorable  position  to  disseminate  the  results  of  American  scientific 
work,  if  indeed  it  is  not  definitely  the  duty  of  the  academy  to  do  so. 
No  appropriate  organ  for  the  distribution  of  concise,  authentic 
reports  covering  the  whole  broad  field  of  American  scientific  studies 
has  existed  in  the  United  States  hitherto,  and  American  research  in 
consequence  is  much  less  well  known  abroad  to-day  than  it  is  entitled 

to  be. 
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There  is  already  evidence  that  the  present  effort  will  be  successful 
in  correcting  this  situation.  The  mailing  list  of  the  Proceedings 
already  includes  more  than  900  foreign  institutions  of  learning  and 
research,  distributed  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  in  addition  to  its 
American  correspondents.  To  this  great  body  of  scientific  workers 
the  academy  has  presented,  through  its  Proceedings,  this  first  year 
which  has  just  closed,  166  papers.  To  the  academy  this  is  a  duty 
long  unfulfilled  rather  than  a  privilege,  perhaps,  but  its  value  to 
American  scientific  research  is  already  clearly  demonstrated  and  is 
likely  to  increase  rapidly  in  this  and  following  years. 

MEETINGS  OF  THE  NATIONAL  ACADEMY. 

During  the  year  1915  the  academy  held  two  stated  meetings,  the 
annual  meeting  in  April  at  Washington  and  the  autumn  meeting  in 
November,  at  New  York  City. 

ANNUAL  MEETING. 

The  sessions  were  held  in  the  United  States  National  Museum  and 
in  the  Oak  Room  of  the  Raleigh  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C,  April  19, 
20,  21,  1915.  Fifty-eight  members  were  present,  as  follows:  Becker, 
Boltwood,  Britton,  Biunstead,  Cattell,  Chittenden,  Clark  (W.  B.), 
aarke  (F.  W.),  Clarke  (J.  M.),  Conklm,  Coulter,  Crafts,  Cross,  Dall, 
Davenport,  Davis,  Donaldson,  Fewkes,  Frost,  Goodale,  Hague,  Hale, 
Harper,  Harrison,  Hayford,  HiUebrand,  Holmes,  Howell,  Jennings, 
Loeb,  Mall,  Meltzer,  Mendel,  Merriam,  Michelson,  Moore,  Morgan, 
Morley,  Nichols  (E.  L.),  Noyes  (A.  A.),  Noyes  (W.  A.),  Osbom  (H.  F.), 
Osborne  (T.  B.),  Parker,  Pickering,  Pirsson,  Rans^ome,  Reid,  Remsen, 
Schuchert,  Scott,  Smith  (E.  F.),  Walcott,  Webster,  Welch,  Wheeler, 
White,  Woodward. 

BUSINESS  SESSIONS. 

The  president  announced  that  the  preparation  of   biographical 
memoirs  of  deceased  members  had  been  assigned  as  follows: 
Bowditch,  Henry  P.,  to  Walter  B.  Cannon, 
Davidson,  George,  existing  biography  approved. 
Gould,  Benjamin  Apthorp,  to  George  C.  Comstock. 
MitcheD,  Henry,  to  John  F.  Hayford. 
Mitchell,  Silas  Wier,  to  William  H.  Welch. 
Chandler,  Seth  Carlo,  to  William  L.  Elkin. 
Peirce,  Benjamin  Osgood,  to  E.  H.  Hall. 
Holden,  Edward  Singleton,  to  W.  W.  Campbell. 
Hill,  George  William,  to  E.  W.  Brown. 
Peirce,  Charles  Sanders,  to  J.  McK.  Cattell. 
Gill,  Theodore  Nicholas,  to  William  H.  Dall. 
Minot,  Charles  Sedgwick,  to  F.  P.  Mall. 
Billings,  John  Shaw,  to  Fielding  H.  Garrison. 
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The  president  announced  the  death,  smce  the  autumn  meeting,   of 
one  foreign  associate: 
Auwers,  G.  F.  J.  Arthur,  elected  1883,  died  January  24,  1915. 

REPORTS  OF  THB  PRBSDDBNT  AND  THB  TRBASX7RER. 

The  reports  of  the  president  ^  and  of  the  treasm^r  ^  for  1914,  as 
transmitted  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  by  the  president  of 
the  academy,  were  presented  in  their  printed  form  and  approved. 

REPORT  OF  THE  HOME  SECRETARY. 

The  President  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  present  the  annual  report  of  the  home  secretary  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  for  the  year  ending  April  21,  1915. 

The  memoir  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  X^olume  12,  part  1,  and  bearing 
the  title,  "Monograph  of  the  Bombycine  Moths  of  North  America,'*  by  A.  S.  Packard, 
edited  by  T.  D.  A.  Cockerell,  has  been  published  and  distributed  to  the  members, 
foreign  associates,  institutions,  and  reference  libraries;  volume  12,  part  3,  of  the 
memoirs,  entitled,  "The  Turquois,"  by  Joseph  E.  Pogue,  has  also  been  published 
and  distributed;  part  2  of  this  same  volume  entitled,  "Variations  and  Ecological  Dis- 
tribution of  the  Snails  of  the  Genus  lo,"  by  Charles  C.  Adams,  has  received  final  con- 
sideration, and  is  now  waiting  to  be  bound  at  the  Government  Printing  Office;  the 
memoir  forming  volume  13,  being  "A  Catalogue  of  the  Meteorites  of  North  America,'* 
by  OUver  C.  Farrington,  only  awaits  press  work  and  binding  before  it  is  issued. 

The  biographical  memoirs  of  John  Wesley  Powell,  Charles  A.  Schott,  and  Miers 
Fisher  Longstreth  have  been  published.  The  publication  of  the  memoir  of  Peter 
Lesley,  by  William  M.  Davis,  has  been  approved  by  the  committee  on  publication, 
and  the  biography  of  Henry  Morton,  by  Edward  L.  Nichols,  has  been  printed  and 
awaits  the  portrait. 

Three  members  have  died  since  the  last  annual  meeting:  Theodore  Nicholas  Gill, 
on  September  25,  1914,  elected  in  1873;  Charles  Sedgwick  Minot,  on  November  19, 
1914,  elected  in  1897;  and  Henry  Lord  \Mieeler,  on  October  30,  1914,  elected  in  1909. 

Of  our  foreign  associates,  Eduard  Suess  died  on  April  26,  1914,  elected  in  1898; 
August  W^eismann  died  on  December  5,  1914,  elected  in  1913;  Hugo  Kronecker  died 
on  June  6,  1914,  elected  in  1901;  G.  F.  J.  Arthur  Auwers  died  on  January  24,  1915, 
elected  in  1883. 

There  are  134  active  members  on  the  membership  list,  one  honorary  member,  and 
43  foreign  associates.     • 

Arthur  L.  Day, 

Home  Secretary. 

REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTORS  OF  THE  BACHE  Fnin>. 

The  serious  illness  of  Dr.  Charles  S.  Minot,  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Bache  fiind,  made  it  difficult  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  board  for  several  months. 
His  death  in  November  last  left  a  vacancy  hard  to  fill  as  he  was  most  conscientious  in 
the  performance  of  his  duties.  After  careful  consideration  the  two  remaining  members 
of  the  board  elected  Prof.  Ross  G.  Harrison  the  third  member  and  he  accepted.  In 
turn  the  board  elected  the  undersigned  chairman. 

Since  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  academy  the  following  appropriations  have 
been  made: 

1  Report  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  for  the  year  1914,  pp.  11-56.        *  Idem,  pp.  57-65. 
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No.  182.  W.  C.  Kendall.  |600.  April  30,  1914.  Toward  the  expenaes  of  illua- 
trations  in  color  and  incidental  expenses  in  connection  with  Part  II  (Salmonidx) 
FiBhes  of  New  England  to  bo  published  by  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History. 

No.  183.  C.  G.  Abbot.  |250.  June  29,  1914.  To  complete  and  test  on  Mount 
AMlson  in  California  an  apparatus  consisting  of  a  concave  qylindric  mirror  of  about 
100  square  feet  surface  adapted  to  heat  oil  to  circulate  through  a  reservoir  containing 
ovens  and  water  pipes,  and  thereby  to  utilize  solar  radiation  for  cooking  and  for  heat- 
ing water  for  domestic  purposes. 

No.  184.  P.  W.  Bridgman.  $500.  September  14,  1914.  To  continue  the  work  on 
high  pressures,  especially  to  investigate  the  phase  changes  brought  about  in  various 
substances  by  very  high  pressure. 

No.  185.  Robert  W.  Hegner.  |160.  December  26, 1914.  To  determine  the  visible 
changes  that  take  place  during  the  differentiation  of  the  germ  cells  in  the  embryos  of 
hermaphroditic  animpls,  and  to  discover,  if  possible,  the  cause  of  these  changes. 

No.  186.  J.  Vodte.  |800.  February  9,  1915.  For  the  determination  of  parallaxes 
of  southern  stars  by  transits.  The  Bache  fund  has  heretofore  granted  $1,000  for  thia 
research.  It  is  conducted  at  the  Royal  Observatory,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  wholly  at 
the  expense  of  Mr.  VAote,  except  for  these  grants. 

No.  187.  H.  H.  Lane.    $500.    April  14, 1915.    To  make  a  comparative  study  of  the 

embryos  and  yoimg  of  various  mammals  in  order  to  determine,  by  physiological 

experimentation  and  morphological  observations,  the  correlation  between  structure 

and  function  in  the  development  of  the  special  senses. 

Ira  Remsen, 

Cliairman, 
April,  1915. 

REPORT  OF  THE  TRUSTEES  OF  THE  WATSON  FUND. 

The  will  of  the  late  James  Craig  Watson  provided  "for  the  promotion  of  astronomical 
science, "  but  he  expressed  the  wish  that  a  medal  should  be  given  and  that  tables 
should  be  prepared  of  the  motions  of  all  the  planets  discovered  by  him.  This  last 
wish  has  now  been  carried  out  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner  by  Prof.  A.  O.  Leuschner, 
so  that  the  income  which  has  been  used  for  this  purpose  during  the  last  14  yeara  is 
now  available  for  the  promotion  of  astronomical  science  in  other  directions. 

The  imdersigned  accordingly  recommend  the  following  votes: 

Resolved,  That  the  Watson  medal  and  the  siun  of  $100  be  awarded  to  Prof.  Armin 
Otto  Leuschner,  for  the  skill  and  ability  which  he  has  shown  in  supervising  the  prepa- 
ration of  tables  of  the  Watson  asteroids,  involving  original  methods,  and  leading  to 
results  of  much  value  to  celestial  mechanics. 

Resolvedy  That  the  sum  of  $500  from  the  income  of  the  Watson  fund  be  appropriated 
to  Prof.  John  A.  Miller,  director  of  the  Sproul  Observatory,  for  measuring  plates 
already  taken  for  the  determination  of  stellar  parallaxes. 

Resolved^  That  the  sum  of  $300  be  appropriated  from  the  income  of  the  Wataon 
fund  to  Mr.  John  E.  Mellish,  to  enable  him  to  undertake  observations  at  the  Yerkes 
Observatory. 

E.  C.  PicKBRiNQ,  Chairman. 
W.  L.  Elkin. 

Edwin  B,  Frost. 
April  2, 1915. 
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March  25^  1915. 
Prof.  E.  C.  Pickering, 

Chairman  Watson  Trustees  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences, 

Harvard  College  Observatory,  Cambridge. 
Dear  Sir:  I  beg  to  submit  the  following  etatement  of  the  condition  of  the  Watson 
work  on  March  1 ,  1915 .    This  is  a  continuation  of  the  reports  submitted  March  21 ,  1912  ; 
April  5, 1913;  and  AprU  1,  1914. 

1.  A  year  ago  I  reported  that — 

(a)  In  addition  to  the  12  planets  published,  3  planets,  (79)  Eurynome,  (150)  Nuwa, 
and  (121)  Hermione  were  ready  to  be  put  into  manuscript  form. 

(6)  That  (132)  Aethra  would  be  assigned  to  some  other  graduate  student  unless  Mr. 
Champreux  gave  assurance  that  he  would  make  progress.  You  will  remember  that 
this  planet  is  not  part  of  our  list,  as  it  is  considered  lost. 

(c)  That  (175)  Andromeda  was  completed  on  the  basis  of  our  revision  of  von  Zeipel's 
tables. 

(d)  That  the  perturbations  (106)  Dione  of  the  Hecuba  group  were  developed  and 
that  it  remained  to  make  comparison  between  theory  and  observation. 

(e)  That  (100)  Hecate  and  (104)  Clymene  required  a  comparison  between  theory 
and  observation,  and  a  correction  of  the  elements. 

(/)  That  of  the  remaining  two  planets,  in  the  case  of  (94)  Aurora,  a  complete  revision 
of  the  perturbations  which  had  originally  been  done  by  Hansen's  theory  would  be 
required  on  the  basis  of  von  Zeipel's  theory,  and  that  no  work  had  as  yet  been  under- 
taken on  (168)  Sibylla,  which  also  belongs  to  the  Hecuba  group. 

In  making  report  at  this  time  I  shall  refer  to  each  of  the  items  that  was  mentioned 
as  incomplete  in  my  last  report  under  (a)  to  (/). 

2.  (a)  and  (c).    These  four  planete  were  reported  as  entirely  completed  last  year. 
(6)  (132)  Aethra.  Mr.  Champreux  has  done  nothing  further,  and  Mr.  W.  D.  Alter  has 

recently  undertaken  the  investigation  of  this  case.  As  Luther's  final  elements, 
accepted  by  the  Jahrbuch,  made  the  mean  motion  of  this  planet  very  nearly  three 
times  that  of  Jupiter,  its  loss  has  been  a  matter  of  great  theoretical  interest.  Owing  to 
the  great  ease  and  accuracy  of  determining  orbits  by  my  own  method,  it  seemed  desir- 
able to  deduce  a  new  orbit  from  the  original  observations,  of  which  there  were  two 
sets ,  extending  in  all  over  22  days .  One  set  of  these  observations  was  made  by  Watson 
with  a  ring  micrometer  at  Ann  Arbor,  and  the  other  set  was  made  with  a  Filar  microm- 
eter at  Marseilles,  France.  Watson  computed  two  orbits,  resulting  in  daily  motions 
of  980^''  and  846^'',  respectively.  Watson's  orbits  were  based  entirely  on  his  own  ring 
micrometer  observations .  Luther  applied  systematic  corrections  to  these.  He  inves- 
tigated the  star  places  and  produced  a  definitive  orbit  on  the  basis  of  both  the  Ann 
Arbor  and  Marseilles  observations,  obtaining  a  mean  motion  of  904^^",  and  this  orbit 
has  been  accepted  by  the  Jahrbuch  and  is  the  one  on  the  basis  of  which  extensive 
but  fruitless  searches  have  been  made  for  this  planet.  Mr.  Alter's  new  orbit  is  based 
entirely  on  the  Marseilles  observations,  while  Watson's  orbits  were  based  entirely  on 
the  ring  micrometer  observations.  Mr.  Alter  has  obtained  a  reliable  orbit  which 
agrees  exactly  with  the  rejected  orbit  of  Watson,  getting  a  mean  motion  of  844''''  as 
compared  with  that  of  Watson  of  846^''.  This  puts  an  entirely  new  aspect  on  the  whole 
problem  and  proves  that  the  search  for  this  planet  has  been  unavailable  on  account  of 
the  error  in  the  accepted  elements,  about  1'  of  arc  per  day  in  the  mean  motion,  which 
for  a  number  of  years  would  of  course  make  it  impossible  to  locate  it.  Mr.  Alter  will 
continue  this  problem,  compute  the  perturbations  without  charge  to  the  Watson  trus- 
tees, and  I  have  no  doubt  will  be  able  to  decide  what  has  become  of  the  planet. 

(d)  The  work  on  (106)  Dione  is  now  entirely  completed. 

{e)  Nothing  further  has  been  done  on  (100)  Hecate  but  in  the  case  of  (104)  Clymene 
a  complete  revision  by  von  Zeipel's  theory  is  nearly  completed. 
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(/)  Nothing  hirther  has  been  done  on  (94)  Aurora,  but  (168)  Sibylla  has  been  com- 
pleted entirely  on  the  batds  of  von  ZeipePs  theoiy. 

3.  The  investigation  of  the  perturbations  of  the  Watson  asteroids  is  therefore  com- 
pleted with  the  exception  of  a  final  revision  of  (lOOX  Hecate  and  (94)  Aurora,  both  of 
which,  as  stated  above,  have  been  treated  by  Hansen's  method  with  unsatisftu!tory 
results.  We  do  not  anticipate  much  difficulty  in  finally  disposing  of  these  two  cases, 
on  account  of  the  very  favorable  conditions  existing  in  them  as  compared  to  (175) 
Andromache,  which  readily  yielded  to  our  investigation. 

4.  Under  these  circumstances  it  appears  certain  that  the  work  may  be  completed 
with  the  balance  of  the  appropriation  for  the  current  year.  Just  how  far  we  shall  get 
with  the  clerical  work  of  preparing  the  manuscript  on  the  available  balance  I  can  not 
say  at  this  time,  but  the  cost  of  this  clerical  work  will  be  slight.  At  any  rate  it  need 
not  be  considered  until  after  the  whole  volume  has  been  printed.  I  can  advance  the 
same,  if  necessary,  in  the  meantime. 

5.  The  total  appropriation  made  last  year  was  11,031.45,  which  included  a  balance 
of  171.45  of  the  preceding  year  and  an  allowance  of  $80  per  month  for  the  current  year. 
Bliss  Sophia  H.  I^evy  continues  as  chief  computer,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  O.  D. 
Shane,  the  monthly  expense  being  $80.  Up  to  March  1  I  have  expended  $580,  leaving 
available  for  the  completion  of  the  work  the  sum  of  $451.45.  As  stated  above  this,  I 
think,  will  be  sufficient,  possibly  exclusive  of  the  clerical  work  of  preparing  the  man- 
uscript and  seeing  the  same  through  the  press. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

A.  O.  Leuschnbr. 

REPORT  OF  THB  COMICITTEB  ON  THB  HENRT  DRAPER  FUND. 

The  committee  unanimously  recommends  to  the  academy  that  the  following  grants 
for  research  be  approved : 

Five  hundred  dollars  to  Dr.  W.  W.  Campbell,  director  of  the  Lick  Observatory,  for 
the  purchase  and  construction  of  spectrographic  and  other  apparatus  for  use  with  the 
Crossley  reflector. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  to  Dr.  S.  A.  Mitchell,  director  of  the  I.«eaiKler  McCor- 
mick  Observatory,  for  the  purchase  of  a  machine  for  measuring  astronomical 
photographs. 

Geobob  E.  Haxe, 

Chatrman. 

REPORT  OF  THB  COMMTTTEB  ON  THB  J.  LAWRENCE  SMITH  FUND. 

In  r^jard  to  researches  now  in  progress  or  lately  completed  which  have  received  aid 
from  this  fund  the  committee  reports  as  follows: 

Grant  No.  3.  Ekimund  Otis  Hovey,  curator  in  geology  *and  paleontology  in  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  New  York,  received  in  1910,  a  grant  of  $400  in 
aid  of  the  study  of  certain  meteorites.  Metallographic  and  chemical  examinations  are 
in  progress.    Dr.  Hovey  is  at  this  time  out  of  the  country. 

Grant  No.  4.  Prof.  C.  C.  Trowbridge  of  the  department  of  physics  in  Columbia 
University  received  in  1910  a  grant  of  $400  in  aid  of  his  study  of  the  luminous  trains  of 
meteors.  The  academy  has  also  made  further  grants  of  $250  in  1912,  of  $250  in  1913, 
and  of  $250  in  1914.  The  important  work  of  collecting,  verifying,  and  tabulating 
records  of  observations  of  luminous  trains  has  been  diligently  pursued.  Lately,  the 
oollection  and  preparation  for  publication  of  drawings  of  luminous  trains  has  been 
undertaken.  In  accordance  with  the  vote  of  the  academy  in  1912,  three  payments 
have  been  made  from  this  grant  and  it  is  expected  that  the  fourth  and  last  installment 
will  be  required  during  the  current  year. 

Grant  No.  5.  Dr.  George  P.  Merrill,  curator  in  the  department  of  geology  in  the 
United  States  National  Museum,  received  a  grant  of  $200  in  1910,  and  of  $200  in  191 1. 
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to  aid  in  the  study  of  the  occurrence  of  certain  elements  suspected  to  be  present  in 
small  quantities  in  some  meteorites.  This  work  has  been  successfully  completed ,  and 
the  final  report  is  ready  for  submission  to  the  academy ;  the  report  contains  a  tabulation 
of  all  available  trustworthy  analyses  of  meteorites,  and  is  accompanied  by  a  special 
paper  on  the  occurrence  in  meteorites  of  francolite  or  some  allied  phosphatic  mineral 
in  place  of  the  apatite  of  terrestrial  rocks. 

The  committee  recommends  that  the  meteorites  remaining  from  the  purchases  by 
Dr.  Merrill  be  deposited  by  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  in  the  United  States 
National  Museum. 

Prof.  S.  A.  Mitchell,  UnivOTdty  of  Virginia,  has  applied  for  a  grant  of  $500  to  aid 
in  the  computation  of  orbits  of  meteors.  Dr.  Charles  P.  Olivier,  president  of  the 
American  Meteor  Society,  has  computed  orbits  from  some  9,000  observations  of  meteor 
paths,  and  has  some  thousand  observations  awaiting  reduction.  He  has  published 
two  important  papers  containing  several  hundred  computed  orbits.  The  conmiittee 
recommends  the  grant  of  1500  to  Prof.  S.  A.  Mitchell,  to  aid  in  computations  of  orbits 
of  meteors. 

The  cash  balance  of  income  now  available  for  grants  is  $874.87,  and  the  invested 
income  is  $1,532.50. 

Edward  W.  Morlet, 

Chairman. 

RXPORTOF  THB  BOARD  OF  DIRBCTOR8  OF  THB  BEN JAMIN  APTHORP  OOULD  FUND. 

The  income  balance  of  the  Cro^ld  fund  is  now,  in  cash,  $404.64;  in  readily  negotiable 
securities,  $4,057.50;  and  in  an  unpaid  grant  to  the  Astronomical  Journal,  $1,000. 

F.  R.  MOULTON, 

Chairman. 
E.  E.  Barnard. 

REPORT  OF  THB  DIRECTORS  OF  THE  WOLCOTT  GOBBS  FUND. 

The  director^  of  the  Wolcott  Gibbs  fund  for  chemical  research  have  the  honor  to 
present  their  annual  report  to  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences. 

Since  the  last  report  three  grants  have  been  made  from  the  income  of  the  fund  as 
follows: 

in.  One  hundred  dollars  to  Prof.  W.  J.  Hale,  Ann  Arbor,  to  pay  for  assistance  in  a 
research  on  derivatives  of  2.3-diacetylpentadiene,  voted  May  15, 1914. 

Prof.  Hale  reports  that  he  has  prepared  the  cyclopentadiopyridazine  and  the  cor- 
responding  phenyl  compound,  and  determined  their  composition.  He  hopes  to 
finish  the  research  before  the  summer  vacation. 

TV.  Two  hundred  dollars  to  Prof.  W.  D.  Haskins,  University  of  Chicago,  for  making 
a  special  potentiometer  and  galvanometer  to  study  cobaltammines  and  ternary  sys- 
tems of  fused  salts.    Voted  November  25,  1914. 

Prof.  Haririns  reports  that  a  beginning  has  been  made  on  the  work  in  spite  of  his 
severe  sickness  and  the  fact  that  the  war  has  prevented  him  from  obtaining  part  of  the 
apparatus  from  Germany. 

V.  A  second  grant  of  $100  to  Prof.  Mary  E.  Holmes  of  Mount  Holyoke  College  for 
assistance  in  her  work  on  the  electrolytic  determination  of  cadmium.  Voted  March 
18,  1915. 

Prof.  Holmes  reports  that  she  has  purchased  platinum  electrodes  of  a  new  form,  and 
with  these  has  studied  the  deposition  of  cadmium  and  copper,  so  that  she  is  now 
beginTiing  to  study  the  electrical  separation  of  cadmiimi  from  other  metals. 

The  unexpended  income  of  the  fund  amounted  on  April  1  to  $111.99. 

0.  L,  Jackson, 

Chairman, 
25049'— S.  Doc.  264. 64-1 2 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COlOCITrBB  ON  THE  MURRAY  7X7ND. 

The  committee  on  the  Sir  John  Murray  fund  has  to  report  that  during  the  year  1913 
there  were  exceptional  and  extraordinary  expenses  due  to  the  designing  and  striking 
off  of  the  Agassiz  medal,  rendered  necessary  by  the  terms  of  the  gift.  The  conunittee 
deemed  best  not  to  touch  the  original  fund,  and  the  income  derived  from  this  fund  at 
that  time  was  not  sufficient  to  meet  these  expenses.  The  committee  therefore,  with 
the  consent  of  the  treasurer,  borrowed  from  the  general  fund  of  the  academy  a  sum 
sufficient  to  meet  these  needs.  On  December  31, 19H,  a  portion  of  this  indebtedness 
was  repaid  from  the  income  derived  from  the  Miuray  fund,  leaving  about  $300  still 
due.  By  the  end  of  the  present  calendar  year  the  entire  indebtedness  of  the  Murray 
fund  to  the  general  fund  will  have  been  paid,  leaving  the  Murray  fund  out  of  debt 
and  prepared  to  meet  the  legitimate  requirements  of  the  fund. 

This  Murray  fund  ($6,000)  is  now  drawing  interest,  and  yoiur  committee  in  charge 
of  this  fund  will  be  prepared  in  another  year  to  recommend  the  bestowal  of  a  second 
Agassiz  medal,  as  intended  by  the  donor  of  the  gift,  Sir  John  Miuray,  or  possibly  to 
suggest  to  the  academy  a  contribution  to  further  the  science  of  oceanography. 

Arnold  Hagub, 

Chttirmttn. 

REPORT  OF  THE  COBiMITTEE  ON  AWARD  OF  BARNARD  MEDAL  FOR  MERITORIOUS 

SERVICE  IN  SCIENCE. 

Your  committee  on  award  of  the  Barnard  medal  begs  leave  to  submit  the  following 
report: 

The  committee  has  considered  many  candidates,  of  which  several  have  been 
esteemed  generally  worthy  of  recommendation  for  the  medal  in  question.  The 
terms  of  the  specifications  concerning  the  award  of  this  medal  impose,  however, 
certain  restrictions  which  must  be  borne  in  mind.  These  specifications  are  contained 
in  the  following  paragraph  from  the  will  of  the  founder  of  the  fund  provided  i(X  the 
quinquennial  bestowal  of  this  medal : 

**A  gold  medal  of  the  value  of  $200,  estabUshed  by  the  provisions  of  the  will  of 
President  Barnard  and  endowed  by  him,  known  as  the  'Barnard  medal  for  meritori- 
ous service  to  science,'  is  awarded  quinquennially  to  such  person,  if  any,  whether  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  or  any  other  country,  as  shall  within  the  five  years  next 
preceding  have  made  such  discovery  in  physical  or  astronomical  science,  or  such 
novel  application  of  science  to  piu'poses  beneficial  to  the  human  race,  as  in  the  judg- 
ment'of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  of  the  United  States  shall  be  esteemed 
most  woithy  of  such  honor.** 

Observing  the  limitations  here  set  forth  and  giving  careful  attention  to  the  indi- 
vidual merits  of  the  candidates  considered,  your  committee  has  reached  the  unani- 
mous conclusion  that  William  Henry  Bragg,  professor  of  physics  in  the  University  of 
Leeds,  and  his  son,  W.  L.  Bragg,  now  a  student  at  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
should  be  recommended  for  the  next  award.  The  reasons  which  have  led  your  com- 
mittee to  this  conclusion  are  briefly  indicated  in  the  following  statement: 

The  doctrine  of  atomism,  foreshadowed  poetically  by  Leucippus,  Democritus,  and 
Lucretius,  and  raised  to  the  dij^'ity  of  an  exceedingly  fruitful  hypothesis  by  Dalton 
and  the  modem  schools  of  chembts  and  physicists,  is  now  approaching  the  long> 
sought  stage  of  verification  and  demonstration.  Since  the  time  of  Dalton  a  multi- 
tude of  investigators  have  contributed  continuously  toward  the  attainment  of  this 
advanced  stage,  but  progress  has  been  remarkably  ciunulative  and  rapid  during  the 
past  quarter  of  a  century.  The  fundamental  importance  of  the  several  fields  of 
research  in  which  the  atomic  structure  of  matter  is  now  being  established  is  suffi- 
ciently indicated  by  the  fart  that  four  preceding  awards  of  the  Barnard  medal  have 
been  made  for  researches  in  these  fields.    But  this  importance  is  now  emphasized 
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anew  by  the  recomm^idation  that  the  next  award  of  the  Barnard  medal  be  made  to 
Messrs.  W.  H.  and  W.  L.  Bragg,  father  and  son,  for  highly  meritorious  work  in  the 
same  fields. 

About  three  years  ago  Dr.  Laue  and  his  collaborators  of  the  University  of  Munich 
produced  some  remarkable  photographs  by  passing  a  narrow  beam  of  X-rays  through 
a  crystal  of  zinc  blende.  These  photographs  revealed  geometrical  figures  strikingly 
suggestive  of  the  molecular  structure  attributed  by  crystallographers  to  such  minerals. 
The  bearings  of  this  discovery  were  quickly  appreciated  by  a  number  of  investigators, 
and  extracnrdinary  advances  in  crystallography,  in  the  theory  of  X-radiation,  and  in 
the  application  of  X-rays  to  the  study  of  matter,  have  rapidly  followed.  In  seeming 
these  advances  the  Messrs.  Bragg  have  been  preeminent.  By  means  of  a  rare  ccnnbi- 
nation  of  experimental  skill  and  theoretical  insight  they  have  been  able  to  show 
that  X-rays  are  essentially  light  rays  of  excessively  short  wave  length  and  that  crystal- 
line structure  is  definitely  molecular.  They  have  determined  the  order  of  wave  length 
of  X-rays  and  they  have  also  determined  the  order  of  the  intervals  which  separate  the 
molecules  in  certain  crystalline  forms.  In  a  noteworthy  series  of  luminous  publica- 
tions and  in  an  equally  noteworthy  series  of  masterly  public  expositions  they  have 
supplied  the  iiutial  methods  and  furnished  many  of  the  preliminary  results  which 
must  lead  to  a  still  more  productive  era  in  the  advancement  of  molecular  physics  and 
hence  in  the  advancement  of  the  entirety  of  physical  science. 

In  view  of  these  achievements  your  committee  hereby  unanimously  recommends 
that  Messrs.  W.  H.  and  W.  L.  Bragg  be  proposed  to  Columbia  University  for  an  award 
of  the  Barnard  medal  for  the  year  1915. 

For  the  committee. 

R.  S.  WOODWABD. 
RBPORT  OF  THB  COMMITTEB  ON  SOLAR  RBSBARCH. 

The  committee  begs  to  call  the  attention  of  the  academy  to  the  publication  of 
Volume  IV  of  the  Transactions  of  the  International  Union  for  Cooperation  in  ^olar 
Research,  which  contains  the  complete  proceedings  of  the  last  meeting  in  Bonn, 
reports  of  the  various  committees,  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Union,  and  several 
scientific  papers  on  solar  and  stellar  phenomena. 

The  four  volumes  of  transactions  already  published  by  the  Solar  Union  may  be 
obtained  firom  Messrs.  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  Fourth  Avenue  and  Thirtieth  Street, 
New  York,  at  $2.50  per  volume. 

Geobob  £.  Hale,  Chairman. 

BUSINBSS  FROM  THB  COUlf  CIL. 

Recommended: 

(a)  That  the  annual  dues  for  1915  be  |5. 

(6)  That  the  election  of  new  members  and  of  two  members  of  the  council  be  held 
Wednesday  morning,  April  21, 1915. 

(c)  That  the  treasurer  be  authorized  to  pay  the  annual  subscription  of  200  francs 
to  the  International  Association  of  Academies. 

(d)  That  the  American  Security  &  Trust  Co.,  of  Washington,  I).  C,  and  Spencer 
Trask  &  Co.,  of  New  York  City,  be  designated  fiscal  advisers  of  the  academy  for 
1915-16. 

(e)  That  the  time  and  place  of  the  autumn  meeting,  1915,  be  left  to  the  president 
and  the  home  secretary  with  power. 

(/)  That  the  following  bequest  from  Mrs.  Mary  Anna  Palmer  Draper  be  accepted: 

[Bxtnet  from  the  will  of  ICn.  liary  Anna  Palmer  Draper,  page  7,  section  9  (seoood  paragraph).] 
I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion, Washington,  D.  C,  the  sum  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  ($25,000). 
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EBSOLUnON. 

The  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  desiring  to  express  its  deep 
appreciation  of  the  recent  bequest  of  Mrs.  Henry  Draper,  places  this 
minute  upon  its  records. 

The  name  of  Draper  occupies  a  unique  place  in  the  annals  of  science  in  America. 
Jc^  William  Draper,  author  of  "The  Intellectual  History  of  Europe/*  was  a  pioneer 
of  American  research,  adding  by  his  own  investigations  to  the  progress  of  the  first  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  Henry  Draper,  his  son,  an  early  member  of  the  Nationid 
Academy,  was  one  of  the  founders  of  astrophysics.  He  was  the  first  to  photograph 
nebulas  and  the  first  to  secure  photographs  of  stellar  spectra  of  sufficiently  perfect 
definition  to  show  the  lines.  His  researches,  made  with  instruments  of  his  own  c<hi- 
struction,  are  being  continued  on  a  large  scale  by  the  Harvard  College  observatory. 
Mary  Anna  Palmer  Draper,  wife  of  Henry  Draper,  and  his  devoted  assistant  in  astro- 
physical  research,  has  endowed  the  Henry  Draper  Memorial  to  continue  his  investiga- 
tions. Her  interest  in  the  National  Academy  was  manifested  by  her  constant  attend- 
ance at  its  meetings,  her  receptions  of  the  academy  at  her  home  in  New  York,  and  by 
two  impOTtant  gifts.  The  first  of  these,  made  in  1883,  established  the  Draper  gold  medal 
for  researches  in  astronomical  physics,  and  provided,  through  excess  income,  for  the 
assistance  of  many  investigations  in  this  field.  This  gift  has  now  been  supplemented 
by  a  bequest  of  $25,000,  to  be  known  as  the  John  S.  Billings  fimd,  the  income  of  which 
will  be  applied  at  present  toward  the  support  of  the  recently  established  Proceedings. 

The  academy  feels  that  this  appropriate  memorial  of  one  of  its  leading  members, 
providing  funds  greatly  needed  for  a  new  publication,  and  closing  a  long  series  of 
exceptional  services  to  science,  will  be  widely  and  gratefully  appreciated. 

A  copy  of  this  resolution  was  directed  to  be  forwarded  to  the 
family  of  Mrs.  Draper. 

REPORT  OF  THB  BDrrORIAL  BOARD  OF  THB  PROCBEDIlf  OS. 

The  editorial  board  of  the  Proceedings  reports  to  the  ac^emy  that  four  numbers  of 
the  Proceedings  have  now  been  issued,  containing  67  original  papers  in  addition  to 
the  report  of  the  autumn  meeting,  notices  of  scientific  memoirs,  and  announcement. 
These  numbers  have  consisted  of  258  pages,  an  average  of  64  pages  per  number  and 
of  about  4  pages  per  article.  The  papers  are  distributed  among  different  sciences 
as  follows:  Mathematics,  11;  astronomy,  11;  physics,  none;  chemistry,  11;  geology,  2; 
paleontology,  1;  botany,  4;  zoology  (including  genetics),  12;  physiology,  8;  pathology, 
none;  anthropology,  5;  psychology,  2.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  subjects  of  physics, 
of  geology  and  paleontology,  and  of  pathology  have  been  very  inadequately  repre- 
sented; and  the  editorial  board  urges  members  of  the  academy  in  these  fields  to 
endeavor  to  remedy  this  situation. 

An  edition  of  3,000  copies  of  these  four  numbers  has  been  printed.  Of  this  edition 
about  900  are  to  be  sent  abroad  to  the  libraries  of  universities  and  other  active  research 
institutions  upon  a  maiUng  list  prepared  with  great  care  by  the  foreign  secretary, 
aided  by  members  of  the  editorial  board.  Of  this  edition  1,200  copies  have  also  been 
distributed  in  this  country  by  the  home  secretary  to  important  libraries  and  to  the 
thousand  persons  whose  names  are  starred  in  CattelPs  American  Men  of  Science. 

Arthur  A.  Notes,  Chairman, 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COBCBOTTSB  ON  THB  COLLBCTION  OF  HISTORICAL  PORTRAITS, 
MAWUSCRCPT8,  AND  INSTRUMBNTS>  INCLPDINQ  INSTRUMENTS  PURCHASED  AT 
THE  EXPENSE  OF  THE  TRUST  FUNDS. 

Your  committee  on  the  collection  of  historical  portraits,  manuscripts^  and  instru- 
ments, including  instruments  purchased  at  the  expense  of  the  trust  funds  which  are 
no  longer  needed  for  the  original  purpose,  hegB  to  report  as  follows: 

That  the  collection  of  portraits  of  the  members  of  the  academy  has  been  brought 
together  and  arranged  alphabetically. 

That  the  foreign  secretary  has  turned  over  the  medal  from  the  Groningen  Academy 
celebrating  its  three  hundredth  anniversary. 

That  the  following  apparatus  was  presented  by  Mrs.  Henry  Draper  and  has  been 
deposited  in  the  United  States  National  Museum: 
Islit. 

1  spectrum  photograph  (broken). 
1  liquid  prism  cell. 
I  double  liquid  prism  cell. 
1  prism  wilJi  2-inch  faces. 

1  package — attempts  of  Henry  Draper  to  rule  gratings. 
1  speculum  metal  ruled  surface  2  inches  square. 

1  Bunsen  burner. 

2  boxes,  12  photographs  each. 
1  box,  50  photographs. 

1  box,  34  photographs. 
1  box,  22  photographs. 
1  box,  15  daguerreotypes. 
1  box,  7  photographs. 
13  Geisler  7  tubes. 

Charles  D.  Walcott,  Chairman. 

REPORT  OF  THB  COMMITTEE  OF  CHAIRMEN  OF  SECTION& 

The  committee  of  chairmen  of  sections  of  the  academy  recommends  the  following 
rule  in  regard  to  the  nomination  of  members: 

The  chairman  of  each  section  of  the  academy  shall  submit  to  the  members  of  his 
section,  not  later  than  November  1  of  each  year,  a  ballot  containing  the  names  of  all 
those  persons  who  received  not  lees  than  2  votes  in  the  nominating  ballot  of  the  pre- 
ceding year  and  of  any  other  persons  who  were  newly  proposed  for  consideration  at  that 
time.  Each  member  of  the  section  shall  be  expected  to  return  this  ballot  to  the  chair- 
man within  two  weeks  with  his  signature  and  with  crosses  placed  against  the  names 
of  those  persons  whom  he  is  prepared  to  indorse  for  nomination.  Each  member  may 
also  write  upon  the  ballot  in  a  place  provided  for  the  purpose  any  new  names  which 
he  desires  to  have  included  in  the  ballot  to  be  submitted  to  the  section  in  the  following 
year.    The  vote  resulting  from  this  ballot  shall  be  regarded  as  informal. 

The  chairman  shall  then  submit  to  the  members  of  his  section  a  new  ballot  showing 
the  results  of  the  informal  vote;  and  each  member  shall  be  expected  to  return  this 
ballot  to  the  chairman  with  his  signature  and  with  crosses  placed  against  the  names 
of  those  persons  whom  he  will  indorse  for  nomination. 

The  chairman  shall  then  certify  to  the  home  secretary,  prior  to  January  1,  the  names 
of  those  persons  who  have  been  voted  for  on  this  second  ballot  by  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  section,  and  shall  furnish  him  a  list  of  the  publications  of  these  nomi- 
nees, as  required  by  the  constitution. 

A.  A.  Notes,  Chairman. 

The  recommendation  of  the  committee  was  adopted  by  the  academy 
as  an  amendment  to  Rule  IV  (p.  68,  seq.). 
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BLBCTION  OF  MKMBBRS  OF  THE  COUNCIL. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Howell  and  Mr.  J.  M.  Coulter  were  chosen  members  of 
the  council  to  succeed  Mr.  W.  T.  Councilman  and  Mr.  R.  S.  Wood- 
ward. 

BLBCTION  OF  NBW  MBMBBWa 

The  following  were  elected  members  of  the  academy  on  April  21, 
1915: 

Henry  Seely  White,  mathematician,  Vassar  College,  Poughkeepsie, 
N.  Y. 

Charles  Greeley  Abbot,  astrophysicist,  Astrophysical  Observatory, 
Sinithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Robert  Andrews  MiUikan,  physicist,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago, 

ni. 

Alexander  Smith,  chemist,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

Samuel  Wendell  WiUiston,  paleontologist,  University  of  Chicago, 
Chicago,  ni. 

William  Ernest  Castle,  zoologist,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Frank  Rattray  LiUie,  zoologist.  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  HI. 

Graham  Lusk,  physiologist,  Cornell  University  Medical  CoUege, 
New  York  City. 

Victor  Clarence  Vaughan,  pathologist.  University  of  Michigan, 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Granville  Stanley  Hall,  psychologist,  Clark  University,  Worcester, 

Mass. 

coNSTrrunoN  of  thb  national  acadbbct  of  scibncbs. 

The  draft  of  the  constitution  as  amended  and  unanimously  adopted 
in  the  committee  of  the  whole  at  the  Chicago  meeting,  printed  in  full 
on  pages  30-37,' Annual  Report  for  1914,  was  presented  by  the 
president  as  chairman  of  the  committee  of  the  whole,  and  adopted. 

RULBS. 

The  rules  revised  and  arranged  in  groups  to  correspond  with  the 
articles  and  sections  of  the  new  constitution  were  presented  and 
adopted  as  printed  on  pages  56-61  of  this  report. 

ANNOUNCBMBNTS  of  COBOCrrTBB  PBRSONNBL. 

The  president  announced  the  appointment  of  the  foUowing  new 
members  of  standuig  committees: 

The  Henry  Draper  fund:  J.  S.  Ames  in  place  of  A.  W.  Wright. 

The  J.  Lawrence  Smith  fimd:  E.  C.  Pickering  to  succeed  Raphael 
Pumpelly. 

The  Comstock  fund:  Elihu  Thomson  to  succeed  himself. 

The  Murray  fund:  W.  H.  Dall  to  succeed  himself. 

The  Marcellus  Hartley  fimd:  George  F.  Becker,  appointed  chair- 
man in  place  of  Elihu  Thomson,  resigned;  Theobald  Smith  to  suc- 
ceed Elihu  Thomson,  resigned. 
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AI^OUNCBMENT  OF  THB  AUTUMN  MEBTOfO. 

The  president  announced  that  an  invitation  had  been  received 
from  the  members  of  the  academy  living  in  New  York  City  asking 
that  the  autimm  meeting  be  held  there,  and  that  this  invitation  had 
been  accepted. 

SCIENTIFIC  SESSIONS. 

The  following  program  of  scientific  sessions  was  carried  out  in  full 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  191$: 

Program,  Annual  Mbbtino,  Aprhj  19,  20,  21, 1915. 

Monday,  April  19,  1915. 
(2.80  p.  OL— Auditortom,  National  Museum.] 

Thomas  H.  Morgan:  Localization  of  the  hereditary  material  in  germ  cells.  (30 
minutes.) 

PROBLEMS  OF  NUTRITION  AND  GROWTH. 

Jacques  Ix>eb:  Stimulation  of  growth.    (30  minutes.) 
Lafayette  B.  Mendel:  Specific  chemical  aspects  of  growth.    (30  minutes.) 
'  Eugene  F.  Du  Bois,  medical  director,  Russell  Sage  Institute  of  Patholc^  (by  invi- 
tation of  the  program  committee):  Basal  metabolism  during  the  period  of  growth. 
(30  minutes.) 

I.  S.  Kleiner  and  S.  J.  Meltzer:  Retention  in  the  circulation  of  injected  dextrose  in 
depancreatized  animals  and  the  effect  of  an  intravenous  injection  of  an  emulsion  of 
pancreas  upon  this  retention.    (10  minutes.) 

[8  p.  m.— Auditorium,  National  Museum.] 

First  William  Ellery  Hale  lecture,  by  Thomas  Chrowder  Chamberlin,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago.    Subject:  The  evolution  of  the  earth.    (Illustrated.) 

The  lecture  will  be  followed  by  a  conversazione  in  the  art  gallery  of  the  Museum. 
All  members  of  the  scientific  societies  of  Washington,  with  ladies,  are  cordially  invited 
to  attend  both  lecture  and  conversazione.    No  cards  are  necessary. 

Tuesday,  April  tO,  1915. 
[10  a.  m.— Auditorium,  National  Museum.] 

Joel  Stebbins,  Draper  medallist:  The  electrical  photometry  of  stars.  (30  minutes, 
iUustrated.) 

George  E.  Hale:  A  vortex  hypothesis  of  sun  spots.    (20  minutes,  illsutrated.) 

Edwin  B.  Frost:  The  spectroscopic  binary,  mu  orionis.    (10  minutes,  illustrated.) 

Robert  W.  Wood:  One-dimenaional  gases  and  the  experimental  determination  of 
the  law  of  reflection  for  gas  molecules.    (10  minutes,  illustrated. ) 

Robert  W.  Wood:  The  relations  between  resonance  and  absorption  spectra.  (15 
minutes,  illustrated.) 

Edward  L.  Nichols  and  H.  L.  Howes:  On  the  polarized  fluorescence  of  ammonio- 
uranyl  chloride.    (15  minutes,  illustrated.) 

Robert  A.  Millikan  (by  invitation  of  the  program  committee):  Atomism  in  modem 
physics.    (30  minutes,  illustrated.) 

[2.30  p.  m.~ Auditorium,  National  Museum.] 

William  Morris  Davis:  Problems  associated  with  the  origin  of  coral  reefs,  suggested 
by  a  Shaler  memorial  study  of  the  reefs  of  Fiji,  New  Caledonia,  Loyalty  Islands,  New 
Hebrides,  Queensland,  and  the  Society  Islands,  in  1914.    (60  minutes,  illustrated.) 
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F.  W.  Clarke:  Inorganic  constituents  of  marine  invertebrates.    (15  minutes.) 
Roy  L.  Moody  (introduced  by  H.  F.  Osbom) :  Amphibia  and  reptilia  of  the  Ammcan 

Carboniferous.    (15  minutes,  illustrated.) 
Henry  Fairfield  Osbom  and  J.  Howard  McGregor:  Human  races  of  the  old  stcme  age 

of  Europe,  the  geologic  time  of  their  appearance,  their  racial  and  Anat^^iral  characters. 

(15  minutes,  iUustrated.) 

Charles  A.  Davis,  geologist,  Bureau  of  Mines  (by  invitation  of  the  program  com- 
mittee): On  the  fossil  alg»  of  the  petroleum-yielding  shales  of  the  Green  River  fonna- 

tion.    (15  minutes,  illustrated.) 
Nathaniel  L.  Britton:  The  forests  of  Porto  Rico.    (10  minutes.) 
J.  Walter  Fewkes:  Pictures  on  prehistoric  pottery  from  the  Mimbres  Valley  in  New 

Mexico  and  their  relation  to  those  of  Casas  Grandes.    (20  minutes,  illustrated.) 
Charles  B.  Davenport:  Inheritance  of  temperament.    (15  minutes.) 
Charles  B.  Davenport:  Inheritance  of  Huntington's  chorea.    (12  minutes.) 
E.  E.  Barnard:.  A  singular  dark  marking  on  the  sky.    (5  minutes,  illustm^ed.) 
E.  W.  Brown  (introduced  by  R.  S.  Woodward):  Biographical  memoir  of  Geocge 

William  Hill.    (Read  by  title.) 

Wednesday ^  April  21,  1915. 
.  [2.45  p.  m.— Auditorium,  National  Ifuseum.] 

Geoige  H.  Parker,  official  representative  of  the  academy  upon  the  special  commia- 
Bion  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  study  and  report  upon  the 
Alaskan  fur  seals  during  the  siunmer  of « 1914.  Subject:  The  fur-seal  herd  of  tlie 
Pribilof  Islands.    (Illustrated.) 

[4  p.  m.— Auditorium,  Natiooftl  M uasum.] 

Second  William  Ellery  Hale  lecture,  by  Thomas  Chrowder  Chamberlin,  of  the 
University  of  Chicago.    Subject:  The  evolution  of  the  earth.    (Illustrated.) 

PRBSBIfTATION  OF  THE  HBNRT  DRAPSR  MBDAL. 

At  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Academy,  held  at  the  Hotel  Raleigh 
April  20,  1915,  the  Henry  Draper  medal,  provided  by  the  Henry 
Draper  fund,  was  awarded  to  Joel  Stebbins,  of  the  University  of  Dli- 
nois,  in  recognition  of  his  work  on  application  of  the  selenium  cell  to 
stellar  photometry. 

AUTUMN  MEETING. 

The  autumn  meeting  of  the  academy  was  held  in  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History  at  New  York  City,  on  November  15,  16, 
17,  1915.  Forty-eight  members  were  present,  as  follows:  Abbot 
(C.  G.),  Becker,  Boas,  Boltwood,  Britton,  Castle,  Cattell,  Chittenden, 
Qark  (W.  B.),  Clarke  (F.  W.),  Qarke  (J.  M.),  Conklin,  Coulter, 
Crew,  Cross,  Davenport,  Day,  Donaldson,  Hague,  Harper,  Harrison, 
Hillebrand,  Holmes,  Howell,  Iddings,  Lindgren,  Loeb,  Lusk,  Mall, 
Mendel,  Michelson,  Morgan,  Morse,  Noyes  (A.  A.),  Osbom  (H.  F.), 
Osborne  (T.  B.),  Pickering,  Ransome,  Reid,  Richards,  Rosa,  Schuchert, 
Smith  (Theobald),  Van  Hise,  Walcott,  Webster,  Wheeler,  White, 
(H.  S.). 
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BUSINESS  SESSION. 
The  home  secretary  made  the  following  announcements: 

DEATHS  SmCB  THB  ANIIUAL  MSBTIlfO. 

Members. — John  Ulric  Nef,  elected  1904,  died  August  13,  1915; 
Frederick  W.  Putnam,  elected  1885,  died  August  18,  1915. 

Foreign  associates. — ^Theodor  Boveri,  elected  1913,  died  October  15, 
1915;  Paul  Ehrlich,  elected  1904,  died  August  20,  1915. 

PUBUCATEONS  ISSUED  SINCB  THB  LAST  ANNUAL  MBBTINO. 

Proceedings,  volume  1,  numbers  1-11. 

Memoirs,  volume  12,  part  2,  memoirs  2  and  3,  volume  13,  as 
follows: 

Volume  12,  part  II.  Second  memoir,  Charles  C.  Adams:  The  varia- 
tions and  ecological  distribution  of  the  snails  of  the  genus  lo. 

Third  memoir,  Joseph  E.  Pogue:  The  Turquois;  a  study  of  its 
history,  mineralogy,  geology,  ethnology,  archeology,  mytiiology, 
folklore,  and  technology. 

Volume  13,  Oliver  Cummings  Farrington:  Catalogue  of  the  meteor- 
ites of  North  America  to  January  1,  1909. 

Biographical  memoirs:  John  Himtington  Crane  Coffin,  by  G.  C. 
Comstock;  Miers  Fisher  Longstreth,  by  Rebecca  C.  Longstreth; 
Charles  Anthony  Schott,  by  Cleveland  Abbe;  Henry  Morton,  by 
Edward  L.  Nichols;  John  Wesley  Powell,  by  William  M.  Davis; 
Peter  Lesley,  by  William  M.  Davis. 

OOMmTTSB  CKANOSS. 

The  election  of  Edwin  B.  Frost  to  be  chairman  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Bache  fund,  and  of  Arthur  Gordon  Webster  to  suc- 
ceed Ira  Remsen  as  a  member  of  the  board. 
The  bgard  is  now  constituted  as  foUows: 
E.  B.  Frost,  chairman;  A.  G.  Webster,  R.  G.  Harrison. 
The  election  of  Theodore  William  Richards  to  succeed  Ira  Remsen 
as  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Wolcott  Gibbs  fund. 
The  board  is  now  constituted  as  follows: 
C.  L»  Jackson,  chairman;  T.  W.  Richards,  Edgar  F.  Smith. 
The  ad  interim  appointments  of  acting  chairmen  of  the  sections  of 
the  academy  are  as  follows: 

Mathematics:  E.  H.  Moore,  acting  chairman. 
Astronomy:  G.  C.  Comstock,  acting  chairman. 
Physics  and  Engineering:  R.  S.  Woodward,  acting  chairman. 
Chemistry:  A.  A.  Noyes,  acting  chairman. 
Geology  and  Paleontology:  Arnold  Hague,  acting  chairman. 
Botany:  J.  M.  Coulter,  chairman,  1915-1918. 
Zoology  and  Animal  Morphology:  E.  G.  Conklin,  acting  chair- 
man. 
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The  ad  interim  appointments  of  acting  chairmen — Continued. 

Physiology  and  Pathology:  R.  H.  Chittenden,  acting  chairman. 
Anthropology  and  Pscyhology:  W.  H.  Holmes,  acting  chair- 
man. 

The  following  members  were  appointed  a  committee  to  audit  the 
accounts  of  the  treasiu'er  in  accordance  with  Rule  V,  5:  William  H. 
Dall,  chairman;  Arthm*  L.  Day,  F.  W.  Clarke. 

The  division  of  the  members  of  the  editorial  board  of  the  Proceed- 
ings into  three  groups,  one-third  of  them  retiring  annually,  in  accord- 
ance with  Rule  V,  1  was  annoimced  as  follows: 

December  1,  1916.— W.,B.  Cannon,  J.  McK.  Cattail,  J.  M.  Coulter, 
Simon  Flexner,  R.  G.  Harrison. 

December  1,  1917.— C.  B.  Davenport,  E.  G.  Conklin,  E.  B.  Frost, 
W.  H.  Hohnes,  E.  H.  Moore. 

December  1,  1918.— J.  M.  Clarke,  J.  J.  Abel,  R.  A.  Millikan,  Alex- 
ander Smith,  J.  P.  Iddings. 

DBLBOATBS. 

Mr.  Arthur  L.  Day  represented  the  National  Academy  at  the 
inauguration  of  Dr.  F.  J.  Goodnow  as  president  of  Johns  Hopkins 
University  and  at  the  dedication  of  the  new  University  buildings  on 
March  20,  1915. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Morgan  represented  the  National  Academy  at  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  Vassar  College  and  the  inauguration  of  Dr. 
H.  N.  MacCracken  as  president  on  October  13,  1915. 

COMMITTBB  ON  PANAMA  CAIIAL. 

The  president  announced  that  in  accordance  with  the  request  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  he  had  appointed  the  following 
a  committee  of  the  academy  to  consider  and  report  upon  the  possi- 
bility of  controlling  the  slides  which  are  seriously  interfering  with 
the  use  of  the  Panama  Canal:  C.  R.  Van  Hise,  chairman;  H.  L.  Abbot, 
G.  F.  Becker,  J.  C.  Branner,  Whitman  Cross,  Arthur  L.  Day,  J.  F. 
Hayford,  H.  F.  Reid,  R.  S.  Woodward,  R.  C.  Carpenter,  Arthur  P. 
Davis,  John  R.  Freeman. 

MARSH  FUITD. 

The  treasurer  reported  that  Mr.  W.  W.  Famam,  executor  of  the 
estate  of  O.  C.  Marsh,  deceased,  had  transmitted  to  the  academy  on 
July  23,  1915,  the  final  payment  of  $750,  completing  the  legacy  of 
$10,000  left  by  Mr.  Marsh  to  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences. 

CONSOLroATEON  OF  FimDS. 

The  treasurer  reported  that  the  plan  for  the  consolidation  of  cer- 
tain fimds  of  the  academy  for  investment  purposes  had  been  ap- 
proved by  the  fiscal  advisers  of  the  academy,  Messrs.  Spencer  Trask 
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&  Co.,  of  New  York,  and  the  American  Security  &  Trust  Co.,  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  that  by  direction  of  the  council  the  contem- 
plated consolidation  of  the  investments  would  be  completed  about 
February  1,  1916. 

REPORT  OF  THB  COMMITTRB  ON  THB  HBITRT  DRAPER  FUND. 

The  committee  on  the  Henry  Draper  fund  recommends  to  the  academy  that  the 
following  appropriations  be  made  from  available  income: 

Four  hundred  dollars  to  Dr.  Frank  Schlesinger,  director  of  the  Allegheny  observa- 
tory, to  be  applied  toward  the  construction  of  a  machine  for  measuring  astronomical 
photographs. 

Three  hundred  dollars  to  Dr.  Joel  Stebbins,  director  of  the  University  of  Illinois 
observatory,  to  be  used  in  the  further  development  of  the  photo-electric  photometer 
and  its  application  to  the  study  of  variable  stars. 

Two  hundred  dollars  to  be  applied  toward  the  expense  of  publishing  the  Proceed- 
ings of  the  National  Academy. 

Geojioe  E.  Hale, 

Chairman. 
NAMB  OF  THB  ACADBMT. 

The  following  motion  was  approved  by  the  academy: 

That  on  the  title  page  of  the  Proceedings  and  of  other  publications  of  the  academy, 
where  permissible,  the  legal  title,  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  be  followed  by  the 
words  "of  the  United  States  of  America." 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  MEDAL  FOR  EMINENCE  IN  THE  APPUCATION 
OF  SCIENCE  TO  THE  PUBLIC  WELFARE. 

As  no  names  of  candidates  were  laid  before  the  academy  at  the  autumn  meeting 
in  1914,  the  money  available  for  making  medals  will  be  added  to  the  principal  of  the 
Marcellus  Hartley  fund. 

At  the  stated  meeting  in  April  Mr.  Thomson  expressed  by  letter  a  desire  to  be 
relieved,  and  I  was  appointed  chainnan. 

The  committee  recommends  to  the  academy  that  the  medal  for  eminence  in  the 
application  of  science  to  the  public  wel&tre  be  conferred  by  the  academy  at  its  annual 
meeting  in  1916  upon  Mr.  Cleveland  Abbe  and  Mr.  Gifford  Pinchot. 

In  1868  Mr.  Cleveland  Abbe  was  appointed  director  of  the  Cincinnati  Observatory. 
On  September  1,  1869,  he  inaugurated  daily  weather  reports  for  the  Cincinnati  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce.  The  favor  with  which  the  Cincinnati  observations  were  received  was 
brought  to  the  attention  of  Congress,  which  passed  a  joint  resolution  in  February,  1870, 
directing  the  Secretary  of  War  to  provide  for  weather  observations.  In  January,  1871 , 
Gen.  Meyer  was  directed  to  take  chaige  of  the  new  weather  bureau,  and  he  appointed 
Abbe  his  meteorologist.  In  the  first  year  Abbe  in  person  did  all  the  work  of  collating 
and  tabulating.  He  remained  in  the  Signal  Service  until  1891,  when  the  United 
States  Weather  Bureau  was  inaugurated  under  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
in  this  bureau  he  has  served  ever  since.  It  is  apparent  that  the  weather  service  of 
the  United  States  owes  its  origin  and  a  very  laige  part  of  its  eflSdency  to  Mr.  Abbe. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  warnings  sent  out  by  this  service 
have  saved  great  numbers  of  lives  and  vast  sums  of  money.  The  attempts  to  predict 
the  weather  on  scientific  principles  were  at  first  met  in  Europe  by  ridicule,  but  most 
of  the  European  countries  have  since  established  bureaus  of  the  same  description, 
all  of  which  is  due  to  Abbe. 

As  to  the  work  of  Mr.  Gifford  Pinchot,  it  is  so  recent  and  well  known  that  a  few 
words  will  sufiSce.    Only  a  few  years  ago  the  tendency  in  the  United  States  to  squander 
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its  natural  reeotuceB  was  lamentable.  Mr.  Pinchot's  efforts  brought  about  the  reaction 
in  fiivor  of  conservation,  finding  earnest  support  and  sympathy  from  Bir.  Roosevelt 
during  his  first  presidential  term. 

Mr.  Pinchot's  efforts  were  at  first  confined  to  forest  reserves,  these  being  in  Ms 
own  chaige,  but  his  public  and  private  warnings  and -aipmients  have  led  to  greatly 
increased  caution  in  the  expenditure  of  the  national  capital. 

George  F.  Becker, 

Chairman, 

AWARD OV THE MSDAL  rORBMINBNCB  Uf  THE  APPUCATION  Or  8CIBIICB  TO  THE 

PUBUC  WELFARE. 

Upon  recommendation  of  the  committee  on  the  medal  for  emi- 
nence in  the  application  of  science  to  the  public  welfare  and  the 
indorsement  of  the  coimcil,  the  academy  voted  to  award  two  medals 
at  its  annual  meeting  in  1916. 

To  Mr.  Cleveland  Abbe,  member  of  the  academy,  for  distinguished 
public  service  in  establishing  and  organizing  the  Weather  Service 
of  the  United  States. 

This  is  the  first  award  of  this  medal  to  a  member  of  the  academy. 

To  Mr.  Gifford  Pinchot  for  distinguished  public  service  in  organ- 
izing and  directing  the  movement  for  the  systematic  conservation 
of  the  natural  resources  of  the  United  States. 

REPORT  OV  THE  EDITORIAL  BOARD  OV  THE  PROCEEDmO& 

The  editorial  board  of  the  Proceedings  presents  the  following 
brief  report  of  the  progress  during  the  past  year: 

The  first  10  iasues  of  the  Proceedings  have  consisted  of  562  pages.  In  the  numbers 
have  been  presented  reports  of  the  spring  meeting,  notices  of  the  scientific  and  biograph- 
ical memoirs  published  by  the  academy,  and  141  original  papers  averaging  very  nearly 
four  pages  in  length.  These  articles  have  been  distributed  among  the  different 
sciences  as  follows:  Astronomy,  29;  mathematics,  19;  chemistry,  18;  physiology,  16; 
genetics,  14;  anthropology,  11;  zoology,  10;  physics,  7;  botany,  4;  geology.  4;  psychol- 
ogy, 2;  various  other  sciences,  1  or  2  each. 

Two  well-attended  meetings  of  the  editorial  board  have  been  held  during  the 
year,  at  which  plans  were  discussed  of  increasing  the  number  of  contributions  to  the 
Proceedings,  of  enlarging  their  circulation,  and  of  improving  the  character  of  the 
journal.  A  foreign  mailing  Ust,  including  905  names,  has  been  prepared  by  the 
foreign  secretary,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  editors,  and  the  Proceedings  are  being 
circulated  in  accordance  with  this  list. 

A  statement  from  the  treasurer  shows  that  the  cost  of  printing  and  distributing  the 
first  10  numbers  of  the  Proceedings  has  been  $2,466.04,  and  that  the  other  charges 
on  the  proceedings  accoimt  from  January  1 ,  1915.  to  November  9, 1915,  have  amounted 
to  11,188.30. 

Arthur  A.  Notes.  Chairman. 

IfSW  RULE  REPLACmO  RULB  IV,  1. 

Upon  recommendation  of  the  council  the  follovring  amendment 
to  the  rules  of  the  academy  was  adopted: 
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Rule  IV,  1,  to  read: 

''The  teim  of  service  of  each  chairman  of  a  section  shall  be  three  years,  to  date  from 
the  closing  session  of  the  April  meeting  next  following  his  election.  Chairmen  of 
sections  shall  be  chosen  by  mail  ballot,  the  member  receiving  the  highest  number 
of  votes  cast  to  be  deemed  elected.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  retiring  chairman 
to  conduct  the  election  of  his  successor  and  to  report  the  result  of  the  election  to  the 
home  secretary  before  the  April  meeting  at  which  his  term  of  service  expires.  Should 
any  section  fail  to  elect  a  chairman  before  November  1,  the  president  is  empowered  to 
i4>point  a  temporary  chairman  to  serve  until  the  April  meeting  next  following.  No 
chairman  shall  be  eligible  for  reelection  for  two  consecutive  terms." 

SCIENTIFIC  SESSIONS. 

Following  is  the  program  of  the  scientific  sessions  at  the  New 
York  meeting: 

American  Museum  of  Natural  History. 

Monday f  November  15. 
(8  p.  iii.—Aodltariiim,  first  floor.) 
Michael  Idvorskt  Purn:  The  problem  of  aerial  transmission. 

Tue^dajfj  November  IS. 
[10.30  a.  m.— West  Assembly  Hall,  first  floor.] 

Edwin  G.  Conklin:  Nature  of  cell  polarity. 

W.  £.  Castle:  Is  selection  or  mutation  the  more  important  agency  in  evoluticm? 

A.  E.  Verrill:  Inheritance  of  clubbed  feet  through  five  known  generations;  in- 
heritance of  abnormal  or  defective  thumbs  through  four  known  generations. 

Ohas.  B.  Davenport:  Heredity  of  stature. 

£.  G.  MagDowell  (introduced  by  Chas.  B.  Davenport):  Parental  alcoholism  and 
mental  ability— a  comparative  study  of  habit  formation. 

James  B.  Murpht  (introduced  by  Jacques  Loeb):  Rdle  of  the  Ijrmphocytes  in 
resistance  to  cancer. 

Graham  Lusk:  The  colorimeter  as  an  interpreter  of  life  processes. 

T.  B.  Osborne  and  Lafayette  B.  Mendel:  The  resumption  of  growth  after  failure 
to  grow. 

W.  H.  Howell:  Ultramicroscopic  studies  of  the  fibrin-gel. 

0.  William  Beebe  (introduced  by  Henry  Fairfield  Osbom):  Origin  of  the  flight 
of  birds. 

Frank  M.  Chapman  (introduced  by  Henry  Fairfield  Osbom) :  Ornithological  survey 
of  the  Andes  and  western  coast  of  South  America. 

Douglas  Houghton  Campbell:  Treubia. 

Marshall  A.  Howe  (introduced  by  N.  L.  Britton):  Fossil  calcareous  algae  from 
the  Panama  Canal  Zone  with  reference  to  reef -building  algae. 

A.  B.  Stout  (introduced  by  N.  L.  Britton):  Sterility  in  plants  and  its  inheritance. 

J.  N.  Rose  (introduced  by  N.  L.  Britton):  Recent  explorations  in  the  cactus 
deoerts  of  South  America. 

George  H.  Shull  (introduced  by  Chas.  B.  Davenport):  Some  factors  affecting  the 
inheritance  ratios  in  shepherd's  parse. 

Herbert  M.  Richards  (introduced  by  R.  A.  Harper):  The  respiratory  ratio  of 
cacti  in  relation  to  their  acidity. 

R.  A.  Harper:  Some  studies  in  morphogenesiB. 
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[2^  p.  m.— Weflt  Assembly  Hall,  first  floor.] 

Herbert  S.  Jennings:  Can  we  observe  oiganic  evolution  in  progress? 
John  M.  Coulter:  Orthogenesis  in  plants. 

Theodore  W.  Richards:  Investigations  recently  conducted  in  the  Wolcott  Gibbs 
Memorial  Laboratory. 

B.  B.  Boltwood:  The  life  of  radium. 

Wednesday,  November  17. 

(10.30  a.  m.— West  Assembly  Hall,  first  floor.] 

Alfred  G.  Mayer  and  Robert  S.  Woodward  (by  title):  The  biography  of  Alfred 
Marshall  Mayer. 

C.  G.  Abbot:  The  solar  radiation  and  its  variability. 

A.G.Webster:  Experiments  and  theory  of  conical  horns;  instruments  for  measure- 
mentfl  of  sound;  an  Instrument  for  finding  the  direction  of  a  fog  signal. 

Edward  C.  Pickering:  The  New  Draper  Catalogue. 

Henry  Norris  Russell  (introduced  by  Edward  C.  Pickering):  On  the  albedo  of 
the  moon  and  planets. 

George  F.  Becker:  A  possible  origin  for  some  spiral  nebulae. 

L.  A.  Bauer  (introduced  by  R.  S.  Woodward):  Concomitant  changes  in  the  earth's 
magnetism  and  solar  radiation. 

Fred  E.  Wright  and  J.  C.  Hostetter  (introduced  by  Arthur  L.  Day):  Expm- 
ments  on  the  mean  free  path  of  gases;  observations  on  Wood's  one-dimensional  gas. 

James  Kendall  (introduced  by  Alexander  Smith):  The  water  correction  in  con- 
ductivity determinations. 

Henry  Fairfield  Osborn:  Extremes  of  adaptation  in  carnivorous  dinoBaHiB, 
tyrannosaurus  and  omithomimus. 

C.  K.  Leith  (introduced  by  C.  R.  Van  Hise):  The  influence  of  certain  mini^aLB  on 
the  development  of  schists  and  gneisses. 

W.  M.  Davis:  Glacial  sculpture  of  the  Mission  Range,  Montana. 

Waldemar  Lindgren:  Crystallization  of  quartz  veins. 

E.  W.  Hilgard:  A  peculiar  clay  from  near  the  City  of  Mexico. 

George  P.  Merrill  (introduced  by  Arthur  L.  Day):  The  minor  constitu^itB  ol 
meteorites  (by  title). 

DECEASED  MEMBERS. 
FREDERIC  WARD  PUTNAII. 

The  following  miniite  on  the  hfe  and  services  of  Prof.  Putnam 
was  placed  upon  the  records  of  the  faculty  of  arts  and  sciences  cA 
Harvard  University  at  the  meeting  of  October  26,  1915: 

Frederic  Ward  Putnam,  son  of  Ebenezer  and  Elizabeth  Appleton 
Putnam,  was  bom  in  Salem,  Mass.,  April  16,  1839,  and  died  August 
18,  1915.  His  ancestors  on  both  sides  were  early  immigrants  from 
England,  the  first  American  ancestor  being  John  Putnam,  who 
settled  in  Salem  in  1640.  The  father,  grandfather,  and  great-grand- 
father of  Prof.  Putnam  were  all  graduates  of  Harvard  College,  and 
the  associations  of  his  mother's  family  had  been  close  with  the 
institution  from  its  beginning. 

His  early  schooling  was  received  in  private  schools  and  at  home 
under  his  father's  tuition.    At  an  early  age  he  showed  great  interest 
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in  natural  history  and  had  thoughts  of  devoting  himself  to  scientific 
pursuits.  Promised  an  appointment  at  West  Point,  however,  he 
was  preparing  himself  to  adopt  a  mihtary  career  when  Louis  Agassiz 
met  him  at  the  musemn  of  the  Essex  Institute  and,  recognizing  in 
him  a  keen  student,  persuaded  him  to  take  up  natural  history  as 
his  life  work.  His  preparation  for  the  mihtary  profession  was 
accordingly  abandoned,  and  he  devoted  himself  at  once  to  the  study 
of  birds,  being  made  curator  of  ornithology  in  the  Essex  Institute  in 
1856.  In  the  following  year  he  was  made  assistant  to  Prof.  Agassiz, 
and  entering  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  received  the  degree  of 
S.  B.  in  1862.  For  a  number  of  years  after  this  he  continued  his 
work  in  the  study  of  animal  life  as  curator  of  vertebrates  at  the 
Sussex  Institute,  of  ichthyology  at  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural 
History,  and  as  assistant  in  the  museum  of  comparative  zoology  at 
Harvard  University.  During  these  years  he  had  also  some  experi- 
ence in  museum  administration,  as  he  was  entrusted  with  the  charge 
of  the  museum  of  the  E^ex  Institute  and  of  the  museum  of  the  East 
Indian  Marine  Society  in  Salem,  and  later  was  made  director  of  the 
museum  of  the  Peabody  Academy  of  Science  in  the  same  city.  In 
1873  he  was  chosen  to  fill  the  important  position  of  permanent 
secretary  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  an  office  which  he  held  for  25  years.  Prof.  Putnam's  con- 
nection with  the  association  lasted  through  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant periods  in  its  life,  and  to  his  energy  and  administrative  abiUty 
much  of  its  success  was  due. 

Although  it  was  in  the  field  of  natural  history  that  Prof.  Putnam 
for  many  years  carried  on  most  of  his  work,  his  interest  in  archeology 
was  early  aroused.  While  attending  the  meeting  of  the  American 
Association  at  Montreal  in  1857  he  discovered  on  Moimt  Royal  a 
small  kitchen-midden,  and  was  thus  among  the  very  first  in  this 
coimtry  to  recognize  the  presence  of  the  remains  of  prehistoric  man. 
In  1874  Dr.  Jeflfries  Wyman,  the  first  ciu-ator  of  the  Peabody  Museum 
of  American  Archeology  and  Ethnology,  died,  and  Prof.  Putnam  was 
appointed  to  take  the  place.  This  began  his  connection  with  the 
institution  of  which  he  was  the  director  for  over  40  years.  In  1886 
he  was  made  Peabody  professor  of  American  archeology  and  ethnol- 
ogy and  served  as  such  imtil  1909,  when  he  joined  the  group  of 
the  emeriti.  Dming  the  nearly  half  century  of  his  connection  with 
the  museum  he  labored  unceasingly  to  build  up  its  collections,  both 
by  purchase  and  by  explorations  in  the  field.  He  was  one  of  the 
earliest  to  realize  the  need  of  archeological  and  anthropological 
exploration  and  to  insist  that  careful  field  notes  and  data  are  equally 
important  with  the  specimens  themselves.  The  great  collections 
which  he  gathered  and  which  place  the  museum  in  the  forefront  of 
the  museums  of  this  coimtry  are  a  witness  of  his  success. 
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With  the  appointment  to  the  Peabody  professorship,  Harvard 
University  became  one  of  the  first  institutions  in  the  country  to 
offer  instruction  in  the  field  of  anthropology  and  American  arche- 
ology. Although  always  more  active  in  museum  and  field  work 
than  in  teaching,  Prof.  Putnam  strove  constantly  to  develop  the 
instruction  in  his  chosen  science  from  the  time  when,  before  any 
courses  were  offered,  he  had  several  voluntary  students  working 
under  his  direction,  to  the  very  last  days  of  his  Ufe,  when  nearly 
a  score  of  specialized  courses  were  offered  by  the  division  of  which 
he  had  for  so  long  been  the  head. 

Striking  as  were  the  results  of  his  work  here  at  Harvard,  his  influ- 
ence was  literally  nation  wide,  and  he  may  justly  be  called  one  of  the 
fathers  of  anthropology  in  America,  the  others  being  Brinton,  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  Powell,  of  Washington.  In  1892  he  was  made 
chief  of  the  department  of  anthropology  at  the  World's  Columbian 
Elxposition  at  Chicago,  and  not  only  brought  together  what  was 
probably  the  greatest  archeological  and  anthropological  exhibit  ever 
gathered  in  this  country  up  to  that  time,  but  collected  by  the  aid  of 
numerous  collaborators  a  vast  mass  of  data  in  regard  to  our  native 
peoples  which  has  not  yet  been  fully  worked  up.  The  specimens  so 
brought  together  for  the  exposition  became  the  nucleus  of  the  present 
Field  Museum  of  Natural  History,  which  may  thus  be  regarded  as, 
in  its  origins,  of  his  making.  In  1894  Prof.  Putnam  was  made 
curator  of  anthropology  in  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History 
in  New  York  City,  and  for  nearly  10  years  he  applied  to  its  adminis- 
tration and  to  the  building  up  of  its  collections  the  experience  he  had 
gained  in  Cambridge  and  Chicago.  It  was  again  lai^ely  through  his 
efforts  that  the  University  of  California  established  a  department  of 
anthropology  in  1903,  and  he  held  the  position  of  professor  of  anthro- 
pology and  director  of  the  anthropological  museum  in  that  institu* 
tion  until  his  retirement  in  1909. 

In  his  long  life  of  scientific  work  a  great  deal  of  Prof.  Putnam's 
attention  was  necessarily  devoted  to  administrative  and  editorial 
duties,  but  he  foimd  time,  nevertheless,  for  the  writing  of  a  large 
number  of  scientific  papers,  and  the  bibliography  appended  to  the 
anniversary  volume  presented  to  him  in  1909  by  his  associates  and 
students^  contains  something  over  400  titles.  His  membership  in 
scientific  societies,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  was  extensive.  In  this 
country  he  was  a  member  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the  American  Philosophical 
Society,  and  a  great  many  others;  outside  the  United  States  he  was 
an  honorary  or  corresponding  member  of  the  anthropological  societies 
of  Great  Britain,  Paris,  Stockholm,  Berlin,  Bome,  Florence,  and 
Brussels,  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  and  others  of  minor 
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importance.  In  1868  he  received  the  degree  of  A.  M.  from  Williams 
CoU^e;  in  1894  the  degree  of  S.  D.  from  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania; and  in  1896  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  from  the  French 
Government. 

Prof.  Putnam  was  twice  married:  In  1864  to  Adelaide  Martha 
EMmands;  of  Cambridge,  by  whom  he  had  three  children,  two 
daughters  and  one  son.  After  her  death,  16  years  later,  he  married 
in  1882  Ester  Ome  Clarke,  of  Chicago,  who,  with  his  three  children, 
survives  him. 

To  his  students  and  associates  Prof.  Putnam  endeared  himself  by 
his  kindliness  and  sympathy.  For  every  one  he  had  a  cordial  greeting 
and  a  pleasant  word.  He  was  ready  always  to  give  unstintedly  of 
his  time,  and  so  far  as  he  was  able,  from  his  pocket,  to  anyone  who 
asked  his  aid.  He  had  the  gift  of  inspiring  those  with  whom  he  came 
in  contact  with  enthusiasm  for  research,  and  to  few  is  it  given  to  have 
so  wide  an  influence.  Until  the  very  last  years  the  great  majority 
of  those* in  this  country  who  were  working  in  the  anthropological 
field  had  been  associated  more  or  less  closely  with  Prof.  Putnam, 
either  as  students  or  colleagues  in  the  various  institutions  of  which  he 
he  had  been  a  member.  His  loss,  therefore,  is  widely  felt,  not  only 
because  he  was  an  able  adminbtrator  and  the  last  of  the  three 
foimders  of  anthropological  study  in  this  country  but  also  because 
he  had  won  the  affections  of  so  many  as  a  teacher  and  a  friend. 
(Extract  from  Science,  n.  s.,  vol.  42,  p.  638.) 

PAUL  BHRLICH. 

Paul  Elhrhch  was  a  genius  of  the  first  order.  He  was  bom  in 
Strehlen,  Germany,  March  14,  1854,  and  died  at  Frankfort-on-the- 
Main  August  20, 1915.  While  he  was  still  a  student  of  medicine,  the 
problems  presented  by  the  affinity  of  lead  for  certain  tissues  attracted 
his  attention.  From  speculating  on  the  nature  of  this  affinity,  his 
interest  grew  to  include  protoplasmic  affinities  in  general,  and  thus 
was  determined  the  direction  his  genius  should  take. 

Some  of  the  notable  results  of  his  early  investigations  are  dis- 
coveries in  bacterial  staining  methods,  which  proved  of  great  value  to 
Koch  and  which,  ever  since,  have  been  in  daily  use  everywhere;  the 
microchemical  differentiation  of  leukocytes,  on  which  rests  the  study 
of  the  blood  for  clinical  purposes;  the  development  of  the  methylene 
blue  reaction  on  living  tissues,  and  the  formulation  of  that  unique 
conception  of  protoplasmic  structure  and  function  on  which  he  based 
the  great  side-chain  theory  which  he  advanced  to  explain  the  reac- 
tions in  immunity  and  other  phenomena. 

What  might  be  termed  the  second  phase  of  Elhrlich's  work  con- 
cerned investigations  in  immunity  imder  the  guidance  of  the  side- 
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chain  conception.  No  better  illustration  of  the  practical  useful- 
ness of  the  imagination  in  creating  a  successful  working  hypothesis 
can  be  given  than  the  results  achieved  by  Ehrlich  in  the  field  of 
immunity.  Perhaps  the  usefulness  is  seen  most  clearly  in  the  stand- 
ardization of  diphtheria  antitoxin,  which  was  a  direct  outcome 
of  experiments  devised  according  to  the  side-chain  idea.  Ehrlich's 
method;  to  the  exclusion  of  others,  is  used  all  over  the  world;  but 
the  influence  of  the  work  carried  out  to  his  pupils  still  dominates 
investigation  in  all  branches  of  immunity  and  the  practical  use  of 
the  knowledge  obtained  therefrom. 

The  side-chain  theory  is  so  well  known  that  it  is  not  necessary  to 
restate  it  except  in  the  most  succinct  form.  A  toxin  or  other  antigen 
is  without  action  on  the  animal  body  unless  bound  by  molecular 
chains  in  the  cells — ^receptors.  But  when  so  boimd,  the  antigen 
causes  injury  to  the  cell,  and  subsequent  repair,  in  the  course  of 
which  there  is  an  overproduction  of  receptors,  which,  passing  into 
the  blood  and  lymph,  constitute  the  antibody  for  the  ahtigen  in 
question,  because  the  antigen  is  now  boimd  and  neutralized  or 
destroyed  before  it  can  reach  the  cell.  As  expressed  by  Behring, 
antibodies  are  free  cell  receptors,  and  the  elements  which,  when 
situated  in  the  cells,  are  essential  for  the  action  of  toxins,  for 
instance,  are  also  the  means  of  healing  when  free  in  the  blood.  In 
accord  with  the  principles  of  this  theory,  Ehrlich's  vivid  mind  coined 
numerous  new  words,  which  proved  helpful  in  the  discussion  of  new 
facts  and  ideas,  and  which  soon  passed  into  current  international 
usage. 

Ehrlich's  last  work  was  the  development  of  the  experimental 
chemotherapy  of  syphilis  and  certain  other  spirochetal  infections. 
To  discuss  this  wonderful  work  fully  in  all  its  ramifications  is  not 
possible  at  this  time.  The  scientific  world  has  accepted  ''the  de- 
velopment through  a  lengthy  series  of  systematic  biochemical  experi- 
ments, based  on  original  conceptions  of  the  afiinities  of  cellular  con- 
stituents, of  a  successful  chemotherapy  of  important  human  infec- 
tions, by  direct  attack  on  the  parasites  by  substances  specially  built 
up  for  that  purpose  and  introduced  from  without,"  as  the  fitting  cul- 
mination of  the  tireless  activities  of  an  altogether  unique  investiga- 
tive spirit.  As  pointed  out  elsewhere,  Ehrlich's  results  in  experi- 
mental chemotherapy  fully  justify  Huxley's  prediction  in  1881  that 
through  discoveries  in  therapeutics  it  would  become  possible  "  to  in- 
troduce into  the  economy  a  molecular  mechanism  which,  like  a  cim- 
ningly  contrived  torpedo,  shall  find  its  way  to  some  particular  group 
of  living  elements  and  cause  an  explosion  among  them,  leaving  the 
rest  mitouched. 

Paul  Ehrlich  will  live  in  the  history  of  civilization  as  one  of  the 
great  investigators,  genial,  creative,  fertile,  exceUing  in  "that  bold- 
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ness  of  the  scientific  use  of  the  unagination  which  alone  can  extend 
beyond  the  obvious  fact  and  reveal  the  imknown,"  one  of  the  great 
benefactors  of  mankind. 

He  was  elected  a  foreign  associate  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  in  1904. 

(Extract  from  Science,  n.  s.,  vol.  42,  p.  332.) 
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ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  TREASURER. 

JANUARY  1  TO  DSCBMBBR  31,  1915. 

To  the  President  op  the  National  Academy  op  Sciences: 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  as  treasurer 
for  the  fiscal  year,  January  1  to  December  31,  1915.  Before  present- 
ing the  detailed  statements  of  the  report,  some  special  features  of  the 
financial  transactions  of  the  year  will  be  mentioned: 

The  income  of  the  academy  during  the  year,  from  dues,  invest- 
ments, subscriptions  to  Proceedings,  contributions  to  the  Proceedings 
fimd  and  William  Ellery  Hale  lectureship,  was  $15,685.03;  the 
expenditures,  exclusive  of  investments,  amounted  to  $9,115.34. 

The  sum  of  investments  held  by  the  academy  on  December  31  was 
$228,071.85  (price  paid),  yielding  on  that  date  at  the  rate  of  4.98  per 
cent.  The  total  income  from  investments  received  during  the  year 
was  $11,476.31. 

Changes  in  investments  may  be  summarized  as  follows:  Eight 
first-mortgage  notes  on  real  estate,  amounting  to  $8,000,  wer6  paid 
in  full,  one  was  cTirtailcd  by  the  payment  of  $1,000,  and  one  bond  of 
$1,000  was  called  and  paid;  bonds  were  purchased  to  the  amount  of 
$8,307.50  (face  value,  $8,500). 

The  academy  has  now  received  the  full  amount  of  $10,000,  be- 
queathed to  it  by  the  late  O.  C.  Marsh,  the  final  payment  of  $750 
having  been  received  during  the  year. 

The  special  fund  contributed  by  members  and  friends  of  the 
academy  toward  the  expenses  of  the  publication  of  the  Proceedings 
amounts  to  $1,148.70. 

Payments  made  on  grants  from  various  funds,  in  aid  of  research 
and  for  medals,  amounted  to  $6,915.56. 

TRUST  FUNDS  OF  THE  ACADEMY. 

The  trust  funds  of  the  .academy,  the  income  of  which  is  adminis- 
tered for  specific  purposes,  are  enumerated  below.    The  capital  of 
certain  funds  has  been  increased  beyond  the  amount  of  the  original 
gift  or  bequest,  by  the  transfer  of  accumulated  income,  at  the  request, 
of  the  donors  or  by  action  of  the  academy. 

Bachefund:  Bequest  of  Alexander  Dallas  Bache,  a  member  of  the  acad- 
emy, 1870.    To  aid  researches  in  physical  and  natural  sciences $56, 000. 00 

Watson  fund:  Bequest  of  James  C.  Watson,  a  member  of  the  academy, 
1874.    For  the  promotion  of  astronomical  science  through  the  award 

of  the  Watson  gold  medal  and  grants  of  money  in  aid  of  research 25,  OOa  00 
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Draper  fund :  Gift  of  Mrs.  Henry  Draper,  1883,  in  memory  of  her  husband, 
a  former  member  of  the  academy.  To  found  the  Henry  Draper  gold 
medal,  to  be  awarded  for  notable  investigations  in  astronomical  physics. 
The  balance  of  income  is  applied  to  aid  research  in  the  same  science. . . .  |10, 000. 00 

Smith  fund:  Gift  of  Mrs.  J.  Lawrence  Smith,  1884,  in  memory  of  her  hus- 
band, a  former  member  of  the  academy.  To  foimd  the  J.  Lawrence 
Smith  gold  medal,  to  be  awarded  for  important  investigations  of  meteoric 
bodies  and  to  assist,  by  grants  of  money,  researches  concerning  such 
objects 10,000.00 

Gibbs  fimd:  Established  by  a  gift  of  Wolcott  Gibbs,  a  member  of  the 
academy,  1892,  and  increased  by  a  bequest  of  the  late  Morris  Loeb, 
1914.    For  the  promotion  of  researches  in  chemistry 5,500l00 

Gould  fund:  Gift  of  Miss  Alice  Bache  Gould,  1897,  in  memory  of  her 
father,  a  former  member  of  the  academy.  For  the  promotion  of  re- 
searches in  astronomy 20,  OOOl  00 

Comstock  fimd :  Gift  of  Gen.  Cyrus  B .  Oomstock ,  a  member  of  the  academy, 
1907.    To  promote  researches  in  electricity,  magnetism  or  radiant 
energy,  through  the  Comstock  prize,  of  money,  to  be  awarded  once  in 
five  years  for  notable  investigations.    The  fimd  is  to  be  increased 
ultimately  to  $15,000 11,337.60 

Marsh  fimd :  Bequest  of  Othniel  Charles  Marsh,  a  member  of  the  academy, 

1909.  To  promote  original  research  in  the  natural  sciences \ 10,127.65 

Murray  fimd:  A  gift  from  Sir  John  Murray,  1911,  to  found  the  Alexander 

Agassiz  gold  medal,  in  honor  of  a  former  member  and  president  of  the 
academy,  to  be  awarded  for  original  contributions  to  the  science  of 

oceanography 6, 000. 00 

Hartley  fund:  A  gift  from  Mrs.  Helen  Hartley  Jenkins,  1913-14,  in 
memory  of  her  father,  Marcellus  Hartley,  to  found  the  medal  of  the 
academy  awarded  for  eminence  in  the  application  of  science  to  the  public 

welfare 1, 168. 00 

The  sum  of  11,168  is  the  balance  of  the  original  gift  left  after  defraying  all  expenses 
of  the  first  award  of  this  medal.  By  action  of  the  academy,  the  fund  will  be  in- 
creased to  11,200  from  accumulated  income. 

In  addition  to  the  above-named  trust  funds  the  academy  holds 
the  following: 

Agassiz  fund:  Bequest  of  Alexander  Agassiz,  a  member  of  the  academy, 

1910,  for  the  general  uses  of  the  academy $50, 000. 00 

Building  fund:  A  gift  from  Alexander  Agassiz  and  Theodore  N.  Gill, 

former  members  of  the  academy,  together  with  accumulated  income, 

toward  a  building  for  the  academy 8, 957. 02 

CONDENSED  STATEMENT  OF  RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES,  1915. 

RBCBIPTS. 

Balance,  Jan.  1, 1915,  as  per  last  report $11,281.00 

Total  income  from  investments  during  1915 11, 476. 31 

Annual  dues: 

1913 5.00 

1914 30. 00 

1915 645. 00 

Interest  on  bank  deposits 211. 80 

WillUun  Ellery  Hale  lectureship 1, 000. 00 
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Refund  from  general  fund  to  Hale  lectureship $95. 62 

Return  from  Hale  lectureship  to  general  fund 495. 62 

Contributions  to  Proceedings 1, 990. 00 

Subscriptions  to  Proceedings 538. 72 

Reprints  and  separate  numbers  of  Proceedings 376. 81 

Addition  to  Marcellus  Hartley  fund 75. 00 

Mortgage  notes  paid 9,000.00 

Bond  called  in 1,000.00 

Return  from  Murray  fund  to  general  fund 300.00 

Retiun  unexpended  balance  B.C.  Peirce  grant,  No.  175,  to  Bache  fund.  325. 03 

Balance  of  bequest  from  estate  of  O.  C.  Marsh 760. 00 

39,595.91 

BZPBIfDITURBS. 

Investment  of  capital 6, 852. 50 

Investment  of  income 1, 455. 00 

Accrued  interest,  account  changes  of  investments 110. 36 

Pa3anents  from  trust  and  other  special  funds: 

Bache  fund — 

R.  W.  Hegner $159.96 

J.  VoOlte 401.00 

H.H.Lane 500.00 

E.  J.  Werber 230. 00 

H.  S.  Jennings 200. 00 

H.  W.  Norris 100.00 

P.  W.  Bridgman 500.00 

Draper  fund — 

Joel  Stebbins  (medal) 214.60 

W.W.Campbell 500.00 

S.  A.  MitcheU 250.00 

Frank  Schlesinger 400. 00 

Gibbs  fund — 

Mary  E.Holmes 100.00 

Gould  fund — 

Astronomical  Journal 1 ,  000 .  00 

R.W.Wood 200.00 

A .  Van  Maanen 100.00 

Hale  lectureship — 

T.  C.  Chamberlin  honorarium 300.00 

Return  to  general  fund 495. 62 

M.  Hartley  fund — 

Balance  on  dies  and  two  medals 432. 00 

Murray  innd — 

Agassiz  medal — Return  to  general  fund 300. 00 

Smith  fund — 

S.  A.  Mitchell 500.00 

Watson  fund — 

A.  O.  Leuschner 480. 00 

J.  E.  Mellish 300.00 

John  A.  Miller 380.00 

Mrs.  A.  H.  Watson 100. 00 

8, 143. 18 
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General  expenses: 
Bache  fund — 

Printing  blank  applications |8. 75 

Proceedings — 

Salary,  managing  editor 750.00 

Printing  and  distributing 2, 977. 37 

Expenses,  office  of  editor 315. 70 

Miscellaneous  expenses 257. 60 

General  fund — 

Salary,  assistant  secretary  and  treasurer 600.00 

Treasurer's  office  (auditing,  bond,  printing,  etc.) 125. 00 

Home  secretary's  office  (clerical  help,  printing  consti- 
tution, lists  of  members,  circulars,  etc.) 688. 10 

Foreign  secretary's  office 66. 01 

Memoirs,  printing,  etc 1,266.84 

Refund  to  Hale  lectureship  fund 95. 62 

Meetings — 

Annual  meeting,  lunches,  etc 639.33 

Postage  and  telegrams 61.75 

Election  of  members  (printing  diplomas,  etc.) 35. 65 

17,887.72 

Gash  balance  in  bank.  Bee.  31, 1915:^ 

Cash  income  balance 12, 228. 36 

Uninvested  capital 2, 918. 80 


39,595.91 
Unpaid  dues:  1914,  |10;  1915,  $70;  total,  $80. 

STATEMENTS  OF  ASSETS  AND  LIABILITIES,  DECEMBER  31,  1915. 

ASSETS. 

1.  Mortgage  notes,  secured  by  first  mortgages  on  real  estate $105, 750. 00 

2.  Bonds,  giving  name,  face  value,  rate  of  interest,  and  cost: 

12  Broadway  Realty  Co.  first,  5  per  cent  gold,  due 
Sept.  1,  1926.  Purchase  money.  12  at  $1,000. 
Nos.  38,  50,  796,  963-5,  1068,  1616-20 $12,335.00 

10  Bush  Terminal  Building  Co.  first-mortgage  50-year 
sinking  fimd,  5  per  cent  gold  bonds,  due  Apr.  1, 
1960.    10  at  $1,000.    Nos.  1383-7  and  2805-9 9,850.00 

5  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  general  mortgage,  4.5's,  gold 
bonds,  due  Mar.  1, 1992.  5  at  $1,000.  Nos.  15350, 
15351,  15352,  15353,  15354 4,556.25 

4  City  of  Tacoma  Green  River  special  water  fund 
No.  2,  5  per  cent,  due  Ck:t.  1,  1939.  4  at  $1,000, 
Nos.  1508,  1509,  1510,  1511 4,150.60 

7  Cleveland  Electric  &  Illuminating  Co.  first-mort- 
gage 5  per  cent  gold  bonds,  due  Apr.  1,  1939.  4 
at  $500  and  3  at  $1,000  each.  Nos.  M6060,  M6096, 
M6097,  D261,  D262,  D263,  D264 5,100.00 

20  Cosmos  Club  4.5  per  cent  bonds,  due  July  1, 1949. 
20at$l,000.    Nos.  286-299,  301-305,  350 20,000.00 

7  Detroit  Edison  Co.  5's,  first  mortgage,  30-year  gold, 
due  Jan.  1,  1933.  7  at  $1,000.  Nos.  557,  2442, 
2443,3024,3252,3253,8086 7,180.00 


1  Two  ontstandlng  checks,  163.33. 
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2.  Bonds,  etc. — Continued. 

5  Dominion  Coal  Co.  (Ltd.)  fint-mortgage  sinking- 
fund  gold  bonds,  5  per  cent,  due  May  1, 1940.    6  at 

11,000.    Nos.  A1036-A1040 $5,000.00 

2  Georgia  Railway  &  Electric  Co.  first  consolidated 

mortgage,  5*8,  sinking  fund,  gold,  due  Jan.  1,  1932. 

2at$l,000.    Nos.  1061,  1600 2,060.00 

13  Government  of  the  Province  of  Alberta  bonds, 

4.5  per  cent,  10-year  gold  debenture,  due  Dec. 

1,  1923.    2  at  1500  and  11  at  |100.    Nos.  2031 

and  2032,  1501-1511 2,02L25 

6  Government  of  the  Province  of  Alberta  bonds,  5 
per  cent,  10-year  gold  debenture,  due  May  1, 1925. 

1  at  $1,000  and  5  at  $500.    Nos.  2364,  B189-B195.      3, 395. 00 

1  Government  of  the  Province  of  Alberta  bond,  4.5 
per  cent,  10-year  gold  debenture,  due  Feb.  1, 
1924.    lat$500.    No.  2620 48L25 

6  Milwaukee  Railway  &  Electric  Light  Co.  general 
and  refimding  mortgage  gold  bond,  series  A,  5 
per  cent,  due  Dec.  1, 1951.  6  at  $1,000.  Nos. 
2772,  5222,  5223,  5224,  3839,  3840 5,480.00 

6  Minneapolis  General  Electric  Co.  5  per  cent  30- 
year  gold  mortgage  bonds,  due  Dec.  1, 1934.  6  at 
$1,000.    Nos.  1621,  1622,  1949,  2004,  7579,  7580  . .      6, 080. 00 

4  Niagara  Falls  Power  Co.  first  mortgage,  5's,  gold 
coupon  bonds,  due  Jan.  1, 1932.  4  at  $1,000.  Nos. 
5246,5247,6583,8358 4,100.00 

20  Riggs  Realty  Co.  3/30-year  coupon  bond,  first,  5's, 
due  Oct.  1,  1940.  20  at  $1,000.  Nos.  56,  60,  76, 
80,  etc.,  to  144 20,705.00 

9  Southern  Bell  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.  30-year, 
first  mortgage,  5'b,  sinking  fimd,  gold  bonds.  Due 
Jan.  1,  1941.  9  at  $1,000.  Nos.  M9739  M11576, 
M11577,  M11578,  M11579,  M13965,  M15568,  M15569, 
M15570 8,817.50 

1  Union  Electric  Light  &  Power  Co.  of  St.  Louis, 
first,  5'8,  due  Sept.  1, 1932.    1  at  $1,000.    No.  4169.      1, 010. 00 

$122,32L85 

3.  Bank  balance,  Dec.  31,  1915  » 15, 147. 15 

243,219.00 
UABIUTIXS. 

€ren«ral  fund:                                                                                  looome.  Capital. 

Invested $4,700.00    

Uninvested 2,139.95    

Agassiz  fund: 

Invested $49,900.00 

Uninvested 100.00 

Bachefund: 

Invested 2, 576. 00  65, 917. 96 

Uninvested 3,832.67  82.06 

-^  __. 

1  Two  outstanding  checks,  163.13. 
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Building  fund:                                                                                 Income.  CapitaL 

Invested 11,562.50  $5,490.00 

Uninvested 391.53  1,510.00 

Gomstock  fund: 

Invested 677.50  11,315.00 

Uninvested 708.82  22.50 

Draper  fund: 

Invested 1,035.00  10,000.00 

Uninvested 1,247.06    

Gibbs  fund: 

Invested 5,457,50 

Uninvested 345.77  42.50 

Crould  fund: 

Invested 4,057.50  19,953.75 

Uninvested 859.65  46.25 

Marsh  fund: 

Invested 677.50  9,377.65 

Uninvested 271.88  750.00 

Murray  fund: 

Invested 5,965.00 

Uninvested 35.00 

Smith  fund: 

Invested 1,532.50  9,895.00 

Uninvested 762.27  105.00 

Watson  fund: 

Invested 1,020.00  24,922.50 

Uninvested 92.65  77.50 

Marcellus  Hartley  fund: 

Invested 1,020.00 

Uninvested 147.50  148.00 

William  Ellery  Hale  lectureship: 

Invested 

Uninvested 300.00    

Proceedings: 

Invested 1,020.00    

Uninvested 1,128.70    

Total 31,085.85  212,133.15 

31,085.85 

243,219.00 
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ACCOUNT  WITH  Iin>IVIDnAL  FUNDS  JAN.  1  TO  DBC.  31, 1915. 


Oeneral  fund. 

Building  fond. 

Income. 

Capital. 

Income. 

CaptoL 

Balance  Jan.  1,1915: 

Cash 

$1,416.65 
5,200.00 

2,769.18 
21L80 
300.00 

6.00 

saoo 

495.62 

$437.53 
1,077.50 

441.99 

moi 

Invested 

e,99a(B 

Receipts: 

Intfiwt  nn  tn^estniMittt 

Intenet  on  deDosits 

ICuiray  ftind  return 

Airniiid  dueS— * 

1913 

1914 

Hale  lectureshf D  return  ...        

Total 

10,418.25 

1,957.02. 

7,000.00 

Disbunements: 

fJeneral  e^penMW 

3,48166 
95.62 

Hale  leotumhiD  refund 

Aocmed  interest 

2L99 

39L58 
1,562.50 

Balance  Deo.  31, 1915: 

fX<«h 

2,189.95 
4,700.00 

i,5ia8 

5,49a8 

Invested 

Total 

10,418.25 

1,957.02 

7,O00L« 

Mortgage  paid 

500.00 

1,500100 

Ipr^dtm^nt  made 

486w00 

Agasskfund. 

BadMl^md. 

Income. 

Capital. 

Income. 

C^iltaL 

Baianoe  Jan.  1,1915: 

Cftrti  

$100.00 
49,900.00 

$2,552.81 
2,575.00 

3,067.43 
325.03 

$67.00 

Invosted 

55,932.05 

Receipts: 

Interest  on  Investments 

Return  estate  of  B.  0,  Peiroe 

Total 

60,000.00 

8,5ia27 

56,O00l00 

Disbursements: 

Warrants  

2,090.96 
8.75 
2.99 

3,8S2L57 
2,575.00 

General  exp^iuies 

Accrued  inttfest 

Balance  Dec.  31, 1915: 
fiMh 

100.00 
49,900.00 

8106 

Invtfted 

65,917.90 

Total 

50,000.00 

8,6ia27 

66,000100 

Mortcaee  naid  

90100 

Investment  made 

46100 
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Gomstook  ftind. 

Draper  lUnd. 

Income. 

Capital. 

Income. 

Capital. 

Balance  Jan.  1, 1915: 

Cash 

1620.81 
192.50 

576.00 

$22L50 
11,315.00 

91,018.33 
2,035.00 

503.33 

Invested 

$io,ooaoo 

Receipts: 

Interest  on  fnyeetmenttf , 

Total 

1,380.31 

11,337.50 

3,646.66 

10,000.00 

Dlsbunements: 

Warrants 

1,150.00 
214.60 

Medal 

Accrued  interest 

2.99 

706.82 
677.50 

Balance  Dec.  31, 1915: 

Cteh 

22.50 
11,315.00 

1,247.06 
1,035.00 

Invested 

10,000.00 

Total 

1,380.31 

11,337.50 

8,646.66 

10,000.00 

Mortgage  paid 

1,000.00 

Inveetment  made 

485.00 

Glbbs  fund. 

Gould  ftind. 

Income. 

Capital. 

Income. 

Capital. 

Balance  Jan.  1, 1915: 

Cash 

$164.49 

127.50 
5,472.50 

$1,062.14 
4,057.50 

1,186.11 

$18.75 

Invested 

10,961.26 

Receipts: 

Tnterwt  on  fn'^estment^ 

284.27 

Total 

448.76 

5,500.00 

6,305.75 

20,000.00 

Disbursements: 

Warrants 

100.00 
2.99 

346.77 

1,800.00 
88.60 

869.65 
4,057.50 

Accnied  Interest 

Balance  Dec.  31, 1015: 

Cash 

42.50 
5,457.60 

46.25 

Invtfted 

19,953.75 

Total , 

448.76 

5,500.00 

6,805.75 

20,000.00 

MnrtgAgfApAia  . 

5oaoo 

485.00 

5,000.00 
4, 972;  50 

Investment?  made 
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MaiBl] 

ftind. 

Mmrayftind. 

Inoome. 

Oapital. 

Income. 

CvpittX. 

Balaiio«  Jan.  1,1015: 

Cash 

$425.87 
192.50 

884.00 

985.00 

Invtfted 

89,877.65 

6,905.00 

lUoeipts: 

saoaoo 

I'^tAtf  of  O.C.  Marsh .  . 

75a  00 

TotaL 

962.87 

10,127.65 

aoaoo 

6,ooaoo 

lUt^im  t^  fOMra]  fnnd  .           

aoaoo 

AconiM  intercBt 

2.99 

27L88 
•77.50 

BalaooeDeo.81,1015: 

Owh 

75a  00 
9,377.65 

85.00 

Invtftad 

5,965w00 

TotaL 

962.37 

10,127.65 

aoaoo 

6,ooaoo 

485.00 

BnUUiAind. 

Watson  fond. 

Income. 

Capital. 

Income. 

Ci^iital. 

Balance  Jan.  1,1015: 

r>ih -■ 

8006^56 
1,53150 

57Z50 

815.00 
9,965.00 

8BL15 
1,02a  00 

l,2n.50 

877.  fiO 

Invested 

24,922.50 

Beoeipts: 

Interest  on  inyestmentv ,     . 

Total 

2,  SOL  58 

io,ooaoo 

2,372L65 

25,ooaoo 

Disbonements: 

WaiTMltfl 

600.00 
0.81 

762.27 
1,532.50 

i,2oaoo 

Accrued  interest 

Balance  Dec.  81, 1915: 

Cash 

105.00 
9,805w00 

92L65 
1,02a  00 

77  50 

Invested 

24,922.50 

Total 

2,  SOL  58 

10,000.00 

2,372.65 

2s,ooaoo 

Bond  paid 

. 

i,ooaoo 
oiaoo 

Tn"^e8tment  made 
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Proceedings. 

Hale  lectureship. 

Income. 

CM>ital. 

Income. 

Capital. 

BfttaDoe,  Jan.  1,1915: 

$1,828.84 
1,02a  00 

5a  00 

Id  vetted ^ 

Receiptfl: 

IntfTMft  nil  inviMitlllflltfl 

• 

CnntribntUm  to  Halo  lectuiwhlp 

ii,ooaoo 

Rfmrlntii  and  MDarattt  nnmbMir 

870.81 

1,09a  00 

404.22 
44.50 
645.00 

Oantribntion  to  Prooeedinsa 

SntMcrfntknn.  1915 

Bnbmiptfonff,  191  a 

Annual  due",  1915 

Hale  lectnrwhfp  refn^d . 

96.62 

Total 

6,440.87 

1,096.62 

Disbimementa: 

General  expenses 

4,30ae7 

Retorn  to  General  fund 

496.62 

3oaoo 
3oaoo 



Honoraiinnifl 

Balance,  Deo.  31, 1015: 

Cm\\    

1,128.70 
1,02a  00 

Invested 





1 

Total 

6,449.37 

1,096.62 

• 

Hartley  fund. 

Income. 

CapitaL 

Balance,  Jan.  1,1915: 

Cash ' 

12150 

158a  00 

Invested .  .. 

1,02a  00 

Receipts: 

^terest  on  investments 

5aoo 

75.00 

Contribution  to  public  welliEuw  medal 

Total 

147.50 

i,6oaoo 

DisbursenMiits: 

G«n#rAl  ^nrpfni*^.    

432.00 

Balance,  Deo.  31, 1915: 

OMh 

147.50 

148.00 

Invested 

1,02a  00 

Total 

147.50 

i,6oaoo 

Whttbian  Cross, 

Trecwurer. 


January  5,  1916. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  AUDITING  COMMITTEE. 

Washington,  D.  C,  January  14, 1916. 

We  hereby  certify  that  we  have  examined  the  securities  and  papers 
contwied  in  the  box  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  at  the 
American  Security  &  Trust  Co.'s  building  and  have  found  them  to 
correspond  with  the  list  checked  by  the  auditing  committee  on  Jan- 
uary 15,  1915. 

We  find  that  thQ  coupons  due  in  1915  have  been  cut  and  are 
accoimted  for;  also  that  the  coupons  due  January  1,  1916,  have  been 
detached  and  are  accoxmted  for  by  an  appropriate  entry  in  the  pass 
book.  We  have  accepted  the  certified  statement  of  the  Capital  Audit 
Co.  as  to  the  correspondence  between  the  vouchers,  pass  book,  and 
accotmts  of  the  treasurer  and  as  to  the  balance  shown  by  the  boobs 
of  the  treasurer  on  December  31,  1915,  and  certify  to  its  agreement 
with  the  balance  shown  by  the  report  of  the  treasurer,  by  his  check 
book  and  by  the  American  Security  &  Trust  Co. 

W.  H.  Dall. 
F.  W.  Clarke. 
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APPENDIX  A. 


CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  NATIONAL  ACADEMY. 

As  amended  and  adopted  April  17,  1872,  and  fiu^er  amended  April  20,  1875;  April 
21, 1881;  April  19, 1882;  AprU  18, 1883;  April  19, 1888;  April  18, 1895;  April  20, 1899; 
April  17, 1902;  April  18, 1906;  November 20, 1906;  April  17, 1907;  November 20, 1907; 
April  20, 1911;  April  16, 1912;  April  21, 1915. 

PRBAMBLB. 

Eknpowered  by  the  act  of  incorporation  enacted  by  Congress,  and 
approved  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  on  the  3d  day  of 
March,  A.  D.  1863,  and  in  conformity  with  amendments  to  said  act 
approved  July  14, 1870,  June  20, 1884,  and  May  27, 1914,  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  adopts  the  following  amended  constitution  and 
rules: 

ARTICLB  L-OF  MBBSBBRS. 

Section  1.  The  academy  shall  consist  of  members,  honorary  mem- 
bers, and  foreign  associates.  Members  must  be  citizens  of  the 
United  States. 

Sec.  2.  Members  who,  from  age  or  inability  to  attend  the  meetings 
of  the  academy,  wish  to  resign  the  duties  of  active  membership, 
may,  at  their  own  request,  be  transferred  to  the  roll  of  honorary 
members  by  a  vote  of  the  academy. 

Sec.  3.  The  academy  may  elect  50  foreign  associates. 

Sec.  4.  Honorary  members  and  foreign  associates  shall  have  the 
privilege  of  attending  the  meetings  and  of  reading  and  communicating 
papers  to  the  academy,  but  shall  take  no  part  in  its  business,  shall 
not  be  subject  to  its  assessments,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  a  copy  of 
the  publications  of  the  academy. 

ARTICLB  IL-OF  THE  OFnCBRS. 

Section  1.  The  officers  of  the  academy  shall  be  a  president,  a  vice 
president,  a  foreign  secretary,  a  home  secretary,  and  a  treasurer,  all 
of  whom  shall  be  elected  for  a  term  of  six  years,  by  a  majority  of 
votes  present,  at  the  first  stated  meeting  after  the  expiration  of  the 
current  terms,  provided  that  existing  officers  retain  their  places  until 
their  successors  are  elected.  In  case  of  a  vacancy,  the  election  for 
six  years  shall  be  held  in  the  same  manner  at  the  meeting  when  such 
vacancy  occurs,  or  at  the  next  stated  meeting  thereafter,  as  the 
academy  may  direct.  A  vacancy  in  the  office  of  treasurer  or  home 
25049"— S.  Doc.  264.  64-1 4  49 
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secretary  may,  however,  be  filled  by  appointment  of  the  president  of 
the  academy  until  the  next  stated  meeting  of  the  academy. 

Sec.  2.  The  officers  of  the  academy,  together  with  six  members  to 
be  elected  by  the  academy,  shall  constitute  a  coimcil  for  the  transac- 
tion of  such  business  as  may  be  assigned  to  them  by  the  constitution 
or  the  academy. 

Sec.  3.  The  president  of  the  academy,  or,  in  case  of  his  absence  or 
inability  to  act,  the  vice  president,  shall  preside  at  the  meetings  of  the 
academy  and  of  the  council;  shall  name  all  conmiittees  except  such 
as  are  otherwise  especially  provided  for;  shall  refer  investigations 
required  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  members  espe- 
cially conversant  with  the  subjects  and  report  thereon  to  the  academy 
at  its  meeting  next  ensuing;  and,  with  the  council,  shall  direct  the 
general  business  of  the  academy. 

It  shall  be  competent  for  the  president,  in  special  cases,  to  call  in 
the  aid,  upon  committees,  of  experts  or  men  of  special  attainments 
not  members  of  the  academy. 

The  president  shall  be,  ex  officio,  a  member  of  all  committees 
empowered  to  consider  questions  referred  to  the  academy  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  4.  The  foreign  and  home  secretaries  shall  conduct  the  corre- 
spondence proper  to  their  respective  departments,  advising  with  the 
president  and  council  in  cases  of  doubt,  and  reporting  their  action  to 
the  academy  at  one  of  the  stated  meetings  in  each  year. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  home  secretary  to  give  notice  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  place  and  time  of  all  meetings,  of  aU  nominations  for  mem- 
bership, and  of  all  proposed  amendments  to  the  constitution. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  home  secretary  to  keep  the  minutes  of 
each  business  and  scientific  session,  and  after  approval  to  enter  these 
upon  the  permanent  records  of  the  academy. 

Sec.  5.  The  treasurer  shall  attend  to  all  receipts  and  disbursements 
of  the  academy,  giving  such  bond  and  furnishing  such  vouchers  as  the 
council  may  require.  He  shall  collect  all  dues,  assessments,  and  sub- 
scriptions, and  keep  a  set  of  books  showing  a  full  accoimt  of  receipts 
and  disbursements  and  the  condition  of  all  funds  of  the  academy. 
He  shall  be  the  custodian  of  the  corporate  seal  of  the  academy. 

ARTICLE  m.~OF  THE  MBBTHIOS. 

Section  1.  The  academy  shall  hold  one  stated  meeting  in  each 
year,  called  the  annual  meeting,  in  the  city  of  Washington,  b^inning 
on  the  third  Monday  in  April,  and  another,  called  the  autumn  meet- 
ing, to  be  held  at  such  place  and  time  as  the  council  shall  determine. 

Special  business  meetings  of  the  academy  may  be  called,  by  order 
of  eight  members  of  the  coimcil,  at  such  place  and  time  as  may  be 
designated  in  the  call. 
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Special  scientific  meetings  of  the  academy  may  be  held  at  times  and 
places  to  be  designated  by  a  majority  of  the  coimcil. 

Sec.  2.  The  names  of  the  members  present  at  each  session  of  a  meet- 
ing shall  be  recorded  in  the  minutes,  and  the  members  present  at  any 
session  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business. 

Sec.  3.  Scientific  sessions  of  the  academy,  imless  otherwise  ordered 
by  a  majority  of  the  members  present,  shall  be  open  to  the  public; 
sessions  for  the  transaction  of  business  shall  be  closed. 

Sec.  4.  Stated  meetings  of  the  coimcil  shall  be  held  during  the 
stated  or  special  meetings  of  the  academy  and  foiu*  members  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business.  Special  meet- 
ings of  the  council  may  be  convened  at  the  call  of  the  president  and 
two  members  of  the  coimcil,  or  of  four  members  of  the  coimcil. 

Sec.  5.  No  member  whose  dues  are  in  arrears  shall  vote  at  any 
business  meeting  of  the  academy. 

ARTICLE  IV.~OF  ELECTIONS  AND  RESIONATIONS. 

Section  1.  All  elections  of  officers  and  members  shall  be  by  ballot, 
and  each  election  shall  be  held  separately. 

Sec.  2.  The  time  for  holding  an  election  of  officers  shall  be  fixed  by 
the  academy  at  least  one  day  before  the  election  is  held. 

Sec.  3.  The  election  of  the  six  members  of  the  coimcil  shall  be  as 
follows: 

At  the  annual  meeting  in  April,  1907,  six  members  of  the  council  to 
be  elected,  of  whom  two  shall  serve  for  three  years,  two  for  two  years, 
and  two  for  one  year,  their  respective  terms  to  be  determined  by  lot. 
Each  year  thereafter  the  terms  of  two  members  shall  expire,  and  their 
successors,  to  serve  for  three  years,  shall  be  elected  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing in  each  year. 

Sec.  4.  The  academy  shall  be  divided  by  the  council  into  sections 
representing  the  principal  branches  of  scientific  research.  Each  sec- 
tion shall  elect  its  own  chairman,  who  shall  serve  for  three  years.  The 
chairman  shall  be  responsible  to  the  academy  for  the  work  of  his 
section. 

Nominations  to  membership  in  the  academy  shall  be  made  in  writ- 
ing and  approved  by  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  section  on  the 
branch  of  research  in  which  the  person  nominated  is  eminent,  or  by 
a  majority  of  the  coimcil  in  case  there  is  no  section  on  the  subject. 
The  nominations  shall  be  sent  to  the  home  secretary  by  the  chairman 
of  the  section  before  January  1  of  the  year  in  which  the  election  is 
to  be  held,  and  each  nomination  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  Ust  of  the 
principal  contributions  of  the  nominee  to  science.  This  list  shall 
be  printed  by  the  home  secretary  for  distribution  among  the  members 
of  the  academy. 
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Sec.  5.  Efection  of  membefs  shafl  be  hdd  st  the  uumal  meelmg 
in  WaflhingUm  in  the  following  manner:  There  shall  be  two  ballots — 
a  |gefergnce  ballot,  idiich  may  be  prepared  cather  before  or  at  the 
annual  meeting  and  must  be  transmitted  to  the  home  secretary,  and 
a  final  ballot,  to  be  taken  at  the  meeting. 

Preference  haUoi. — E^ach  member  may  inscribe  on  a  ballot  not  mofre 
than  15  names  of  nominees  selected  from  the  submitted  list.  A  list 
of  the  nominees  shafl  thai  be  prepared,  on  which  the  names  shall  be 
entered  in  the  order  of  the  number  of  votes  received  by  each.  In  case 
two  or  more  nominees  have  the  same  number  of  votes  on  this  pref  »^ 
enee  list,  the  ord^  in  which  they  shall  be  placed  on  the  list  shall  be 
determined  by  a  majority  vote  of  members  present. 

Final  hdUoi. — ^A  vote  shall  first  be  takai  on  the  nominee  who  ap- 
pears first  on  the  preference  Ust,  and  he  shall  be  declared  elected  if 
he  recrive  two-thirds  of  the  votes  cast  and  not  less  than  25  votes  in 
alL  A  vote  shall  then  be  taken  in  similar  manner  on  the  nominee 
standing  second  on  the  preference  hst,  and  so  on  until  all  the  nominees 
<m  the  preference  Ust  shall  have  been  acted  on,  or  until  15  nominees 
shall  have  been  elected  or  until  the  total  membership  of  the  academy 
shall  have  reached  250. 

Not  more  than  15  members  shall  be  elected  at  one  annual  meeting. 

Before  and  during  elections  a  discussion  of  the  merits  of  nominees 
win  be  in  order. 

The  election  of  members  may  be  suspended  at  any  time  by  a  ma- 
jority vote  of  the  members  present. 

Sec.  6.  Every  member-elect  shall  accept  lus  membership,  per* 
sonally  or  in  writing,  before  the  dose  of  the  next  stated  meeting 
after  the  date  of  his  election.  Otherwise,  on  proof  that  the  secretary 
has  formally  notified  him  of  his  election,  his  name  shall  not  be  entered 
on  the  roll  of  members. 

Sec.  7.  Foreign  associates  may  be  nominated  by  the  council  and 
may  be  elected  at  the  annual  meeting  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the 
members  present. 

Sec.  8.  A  diploma,  with  the  corporate  seal  of  the  academy  and  the 
signatures  of  the  officers,  shall  be  sent  by  the  appropriate  secretary  to 
each  member  on  his  acceptance  of  membership,  and  to  foreign  asso- 
ciates on  their  election. 

Sec.  9.  Resignations  shall  be  addressed  to  the  president  and  acted 
on  by  the  academy. 

Sec  10.  Whenever  a  member  has  not  paid  his  dues  for  four  suc- 
cessive years,  the  treasurer  shall  report  the  fact  to  the  comicil,  which 
may  report  the  case  to  the  academy  with  the  recommendation  that 
the  person  thus  in  arrears  be  declared  to  have  forfeited  his  member- 
ship.  If  this  recommendation  be  approved  by  two-thirds  of  the 
members  present,  the  said  person  shall  no  longer  be  a  member  of 
the  academy  and  his  name  shall  be  dropped  from  the  rolL 
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AMTKLE  V.-aCIBimnC  COBCMTTNICATIONS.  PUBUCATIORS,  AND  SKPORTa 

Section  1.  Communications  on  scientific  subjects  shall  be  read  at 
scientific  sessions  of  the  academy,  and  papers  by  any  membei*  may  be 
read  by  the  author  or  by  any  other  member,  notice  of  the  same  having 
been  previously  given  to  the  secretary. 

Sec.  2.  Any  member  of  the  academy  may  read  a  paper  from  a  per- 
son who  is  not  a  member,  and  shall  not  be  considered  responsible  for 
the  facts  or  opinions  expressed  by  the  author,  but  shall  be  held  respon- 
sible for  the  propriety  of  the  paper. 

Persons  who  are  not  members  may  read  papers  on  invitation  of  the 
council  or  of  the  conunittee  of  arrangements. 

Sec.  3.  The  academy  may  provide  for  the  pubUcation,  under  the 
direction  of  the  coimcil,  of  proceedings,  scientific  memoirs,  biographi- 
cal memoirs,  and  reports. 

The  proceedings  shall  include  the  transactions  of  the  academy, 
brief  ori^al  announcements  of  the  results  of  scientific  investiga- 
tions made  by  members  of  the  academy  or  others,  together  with  short 
original  articles  giving  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  more  important 
scientific  researches  currently  made  by  American  investigators,  and 
other  matters  of  general  scientific  interest. 

The  scientific  memoirs  shall  provide  opportunity  for  the  publica- 
tion of  longer  and  more  detailed  scientific  investigations. 

The  biographical  memoirs  shall  contain  an  appropriate  record  of  the 
life  and  work  of  deceased  members  of  the  academy. 

An  annual  report  shall  be  presented  to  Congress  by  the  president, 
and  shall  contain  the  annual  reports  of  the  treasurer  and  the  auditing 
conunittee,  a  suitable  summary  of  the  reports  of  the  committees  in 
chai^  of  trust  funds,  and  a  record  of  the  activities  of  the  academy 
for  the  calendar  year  immediately  preceding  and  other  appropriate 
matter.  This  report  shall  be  presented  to  Congress  by  the  president 
after  authorization  by  the  council.  It  shall  also  be  presented  to  the 
academy  at  the  annual  meeting  next  following. 

The  treasurer  shall  prepare  a  full  report  of  the  financial  affairs  of 
the  academy  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  This  report  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  council  for  approval  and  afterwards  presented  to  the 
academy  at  the  annual  meeting. 

Sec.  4.  Propositions  for  investigations  or  reports  by  the  academy 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  council  for  approval,  except  those  requested 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  which  shall  be  acted  on  by 
the  president,  who  wiU  in  such  cases  report  their  results  to  the  Gov- 
ernment as  soon  as  obtained  and  to  the  academy  at  its  next  following 
stated  meeting. 

Sec.  5.  The  advice  of  the  academy  shall  be  at  all  times  at  the  dis- 
position of  the  Government  upon  any  matter  of  science  or  art  within 
its  scope. 
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ARTICLE  VL-OF  THE  PROPBRTT  OF  THE  ACADBICT. 

Section  1.  All  investments  and  reinvestments  of  either  principal 
or  accumulations  of  income  of  the  trust  and  other  funds  of  the 
academy  shall  he  made  hy  the  treasurer,  with  the  approval  of- the 
finance  committee,  in  the  corporate  name  of  the  academy,  in  the 
manner  and  in  the  securities  designated  or  specified  in  the  instru- 
ments creating  the  several  funds,  or,  in  the  absence  of  such  designa- 
tion or  specification,  in  bonds  of  the  United  States  or  of  the  several 
States,  or  in  bonds  or  notes  secured  by  first  mortgages  on  real  estate, 
in  investments  legal  for  savings  banks  imder  the  laws  of  Massachusetts 
or  New  York,  or  in  other  bonds  recommended  to  the  treasurer  by  the 
fiscal  advisers  of  the  academy. 

The  treasurer  may  invest  the  capital  of  all  trust  funds  of  the 
academy  which  are  not  required  by  the  instruments  creating  such 
funds  io  be  kept  separate  and  distinct,  in  a  consolidated  fund,  and 
shall  apportion  the  income  received  from  such  consoUdated  fund 
among  the  various  fimds  composing  the  same  in  the  proportion  that 
each  of  said  fimds  shall  bear  to  the  total  amoimt  of  funds  so  invested; 
provided,  however,  that  the  treasurer  shall  at  all  times  keep  accurate 
accounts  showing  the  amoimt  of  each  trust  fund,  the  proportion  of 
the  income  from  the  consoUdated  fund  to  which  it  is  entitled,  and  the 
expenses  and  disbursements  properly  chargeable  to  such  fund. 

Sec.  2.  The  council  shall  at  its  annual  meeting  in  each  year  des- 
ignate one  bank  or  trust  company  in  Washington,  D.  C,  and  one  in 
New  York  City,  to  act,  when  requested  by  the  treasurer, -as  the  fiscal 
advisers  of  the  academy. 

Sec.  3.  The  treasurer  shall  have  authority,  with  the  approval  of 
the  finance  committee,  to  sell,  transfer,  convey,  and  deliver  in  the 
corporate  name  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  academy  any  stocks,  bonds, 
or  other  securities  standing  in  the  corporate  name. 

Seo.  4.  No  contract  shall  be  binding  upon  the  academy  which  has 
not  been  first  approved  by  the  council. 

Sec.  5.  The  assessments  required  for  the  support  of  the  academy 
shall  be  fixed  by  the  academy  on  the  recommondation  of  the  council 
and  shall  be  payable  within  the  calendar  year  for  which  they  are 


ARTICLE  Vn.-Or  TRUST  FUNDS  AND  THEIR  ADMINISrRATION. 

Section  1.  Devises,  bequests,  donations,  or  gifts  having  for  their 
object  the  promotion  of  science  or  the  welfare  of  the  academy  may 
be  accepted  by  the  council  for  the  academy.  Before  the  acceptance 
of  any  such  trust  the  council  shall  consider  the  object  of  the  txust 
and  all  conditions  or  specifications  attaching  thereto.  The  coimcil 
shall  make  a  report  of  its  action  to  the  academy. 
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Sec.  2.  Medals  and  prizes  may  be  established  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  trusts  or  by  action  of  the  academy. 

Sec.  3.  Unless  otherwise  provided  by  the  deed  of  gift,  the  income 
of  each  trust  fund  shall  be  applied  to  the  objects  of  that  trust  by  the 
action  of  the  academy  on  the  recommendation  of  a  standing  com- 
mittee on  that  fund. 

ARTICLB  ym.-OF  ADDmONS  AND  AMBNDMBlfT& 

Additions  and  amendments  to  the  constitution  shall  be  made  only 
at  a  stated  meeting  of  the  academy.  Notice  of  a  proposition  for 
such  a  change  must  be  submitted  to  the  coimcil,  which  may  amend 
the  proposition,  and  shall  report  thereon  to  the  academy.  Its  report 
shall  be  considered  by  the  academy  in  committee  of  the  whole  for 
amendment. 

The  proposition  as  amended,  if  adopted  in  committee  of  the  whole, 
shall  be  voted  on  at  the  next  stated  meeting,  and  if  it  receives  two- 
thirds  of  the  votes  cast  it  shall  be  declared  adopted. 

Absent  members  may  send  their  votes  on  pending  changes  in  the 
constitution  to  the  home  secretary  in  writing,  and  such  votes  shall 
be  counted  as  if  the  members  were  present. 
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APPENDIX  B. 


RULES. 


(In  accordance  wUh  a  resolution  of  the  academy,  taken  at  its  meeting 
on  April  Slf  1916 f  (he  rules  are  arranged  in  groups  and  each  group  is 
numbered  to  correspond  with  the  article  of  ihe  constitution  to  which  ii 
relates.) 

I. 

1.  The  holders  of  the  medal  for  eminence  m  the  application  of 
science  to  the  public  welfare  shall  be  notified,  like  mem}>ers,  of  the 
meetings  of  the  academy,  and  invited  to  participate  in  its  scientific 
sessions. 

II. 

1.  The  proper  secretary  shall  acknowledge  all  donations  made  to 
the  academy,  and  shall  at  once  report  them  to  the  coimcil  for  its  con- 
sideration. 

2.  The  home  secretary  shall  be  the  custodian  of  all  books,  appara- 
tus, archives,  and  collections  not  explicitly  assigned  to  other  care. 

3.  The  homo  secretary  shall  keep  a  record  of  all  grants  of  money 
or  awards  of  prizes  or  medals  made  from  trust  fimds  of  the  academy. 
The  record  for  each  grant  of  money  shall  include  the  following  items: 

1.  Name  of  fund. 

2.  Date  and  number  of  the  grant. 

3.  Name  and  address  of  recipient. 

4.  Amoimt  of  grant  and  date  or  dates  of  payment. 

5.  Purpose  of  grant. 

6.  Record  or  report  of  progress. 

7.  Resulting  publications. 

4.  The  treasurer  shall  keep  the  home  secretary  informed  of  all  war- 
rants received  from  directors  of  trust  funds  not  controlled  by  the  acad- 
emy and  of  the  date  or  dates  of  payment  of  all  warrants. 

6.  The  treasurer  is  authorized  to  defray,  when  approved  by  the 
president,  all  the  proper  expenses  of  committees  appointed  to  make 
scientific  investigations  at  the  request  of  departments  of  the  Oovem- 
ment,  and  in  each  case  to  look  to  the  department  requesting  the 
investigation  for  reimbursement  to  the  academy. 
56 
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III. 

1.  At  the  business  sessions  of  the  academy  the  order  of  procedure 
shall  be  as  follows: 

1.  Chair  taken  by  the  president,  or^  in  his  absence,  by  the 
vice  president. 

2.  Roll  of  members  called  by  home  secretary  (first  session  of 
the  meeting  only). 

3.  Minutes  of  the  preceding  session  read  and  approved. 

4.  Stated  business. 

5.  Reports  of  president,  secretaries,  treasurer,  and  commit- 
tees. 

6.  Business  from  council. 

7.  Other  business. 

2.  The  rules  of  order  of  the  academy  shall  be  those  of  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  unless  otherwise  provided  by  the  constitution  or 
rules  of  the  academy. 

3.  In  the  absence  of  any  officer  a  member  shall  be  chosen  to  perform 
his  duties  temporarily,  by  a  plurality  of  viva  voce  votes,  upon  open 
nomination. 

4.  At  each  meeting  the  president  shall  announce  the  death  of  any 
members  since  the  preceding  meeting.  As  soon  as  practicable  there- 
after he  shall  designate  a  member  to  write— or  to  secure  from  some 
other  source  approved  by  the  president — a  biographical  notice  of  each 
deceased  member. 

5.  A  standing  committee  of  three  members  called  the  program  com- 
mittee, a  local  committee  of  five  members  appointed  for  each  meeting, 
and  the  home  secretary  shall  together  constitute  the  committee  of 
arrangements,  of  which  the  home  secretary  shall  be  chairman. 

The  term  of  service  on  the  program  committee  shall  be  three  years, 
one  member  retiring  annually,  the  chairman  to  be  designated  by  the 
president. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  program  committee  to  prepare  the 
scientific  program  for  the  annual  meeting,  and  for  this  purpose  it  shall 
be  empowered  to  solicit  papers  from  members  or  others.  It  shall  also 
be  empowered  to  ascertain  the  length  of  time  required  for  reading 
papers  to  be  presented  at  the  scientific  sessions  of  the  academy,  and, 
when  it  appears  advisable,  to  limit  the  time  to  be  occupied  in  their 
presentation  or  discussion. 

The  local  committee  shall  meet  not  less  than  two  months  previous 
to  each  meeting.  It  shall  prepare  the  detailed  program  of  each  day, 
and  in  general  shall  have  charge  of  all  business  and  scientific  arrange- 
ments for  the  meeting  for  which  it  is  appointed  except  those  specifi- 
cally assigned  to  the  program  committee  in  the  case  of  the  annual 
meeting. 
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IV. 

1.  The  term  of  service  of  each  chairman  of  a  section  shall  be  three 
years,  to  date  from  the  closing  session  of  the  April  meeting  next  fol- 
lowing his  election.  Chairmen  of  sections  shall  be  chosen  by  mafl 
ballot,  the  member  receiving  the  highest  number  of  votes*  east  to  be 
deemed  elected.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  retiring  chairman  to 
conduct  the  election  of  his  successor  and  to  report  the  result  of  the 
election  to  the  home  secretary  before  the  April  meeting  at  which  his 
term  of  service  expires.  Should  any  section  fail  to  elect  a  chairman 
before  November  1,  the  president  is  empowered  to  appoint  a  tempo- 
rary chairman  to  serve  until  the  April  meeting  next  following.  No 
chairman  shall  be  eligible  for  reelection  for  two  consecutive  terms. 

2.  The  chairman  of  each  section  of  the  academy  shall  submit  to  the 
members  of  his  section,  not  later  than  November  1  of  each  year,  a 
ballot  containing  the  names  of  all  those  persons  who  received  not  less 
than  two  votes  in  the  nominating  ballot  of  the  preceding  year  and  d 
any  other  persons  who  were  newly  proposed  for  consideration  at  that 
time.  Each  member  of  the  section  shall  be  expected  to  return  this 
ballot  to  the  chairman  within  two  weeks  with  his  signature  -and  with 
at)6ses  placed  against  the  names  of  those  persons  whom  he  is  jh^ 
pared  to  endorse  for  nomination.  Each  member  may  also  write  upon 
the  ballot  in  a  place  provided  for  the  purpose  any  new  names  which 
he  desires  to  have  included  in  the  ballot  to  be  submitted  to  the  section 
in  the  following  year.  The  vote  resulting  from  this  ballot  shall  be 
regard^  as  informal. 

The  chairman  shall  then  submit  to  the  members  of  his  section  a  nev 
ballot  Showing  the  results  of  the  informal  vote;  and  each  member 
shall  be  expected  to  retiu^n  this  ballot  to  the  chairman  with  his  s^na- 
ture  and  with  crosses  placed  against  the  names  of  those  persons  whom 
he  will  endorse  for  nomination. 

The  chairman  shall  then  certify  to  the  home  secretary,  prior  to 
January  1,  the  names  of  those  persons  who  have  been  voted  for  on 
this  second  ballot  by  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  section,  and 
shall  furnish  him  a  list  of  the  publications  of  these  nominees,  as 
required  by  the  constitution. 

3.  Nominations  for  membership  shall  give  the  full  name,  residence, 
and  the  official  positions  successively  held  by  the  candidate,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  list  of  his  contributions  to  science  required  by  the  consti- 
tution. 

4.  Preference  ballots  for  election  of  members  shall  be  sealed  in  a 
blank  envelope,  which  shall  be  inclosed  in  another  bearing  the  name 
of  the  sender,  and  which  shall  be  addressed  to  the  home  secretary. 
Such  envelopes  shall  be  opened  only  by  the  tellers.    If  in  any  case  the 
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tellers  are  unable  to  determine  who  cast  a  ballot,  or  if  the  latter  (Con- 
tains more  names  than  are  to  be  voted  for,  the  ballot  shall  be  rejected, 
but  minor  defects  in  a  ballot  shall  be  disregarded  when  the  intent  of 
the  voter  is  obvious. 

5.  All  discussions  of  the  claims  and  qualifications  of  nominees  at 
meetings  of  the  academy  shall  be  held  strictly  confidential,  and 
remarl^  and  criticisms  then  made  may  be  communicated  to  no  person 
who  was  not  a  member  of  the  academy  at  the  time  of  the  discussion. 


1.  The  publication  of  the  Proceedings  shall  be  imder  the  general 
charge  of  the  council,  which  shall  have  final  jurisdiction  upon  all 
questions  of  policy  relating  thereto.  The  preparation  of  the  Pro- 
ceedings for  publication  shall  be  entrusted  to  an  editorial  board. 
This  board  shall  consist  of  a  chairman  and  a  managing  editor,  both 
of  whom  shall  be  appointed  by  the  council  for  definite  terms  of  serv- 
ice; of  the  home  secretary  and  foreign  secretary  ex  officiis,  and  of  a 
body  of  associate  editors  representing  the  various  branches  of  science 
which  are  to  be  included  in  the  scope  of  the  proceedings.  The  man- 
aging editor,  who  may  be  a  non-member  of  the  academy,  shall  receive 
a  salary,  which  shall  be  fixed  by  the  coimcil.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  managing  editor  to  prepare  the  proceedings  in  detail  for  pubhca- 
tion;  but  the  chairman  of  the  editorial  board  shall  decide,  in  consul- 
tation with  the  managing  editor,  in  regard  to  the  acceptance,  rejec- 
tiouy  or  substantial  modificaticm  of  papers  offered  for  publication. 
The  associate  editors  shall  be  appointed  by  the  councU,  upon  recom- 
mendation of  the  chairman  of  the  editorial  board,  for  a  period  of 
three  years,  one-third  of  them  retiring  annually.  The  home  secre- 
tary and  the  foreign  secretary  shall  be  responsible  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  proceedings  in  their  respective  fields. 

2.  Memoirs  may  be  presented  at  any  time  to  the  home  secretary, 
who  shall  report  the  date  of  their  reception  at  the  next  session;  but 
no  memoir  shall  be  published  unless  it  has  been  read  or  presented  by 
title  before  the  academy. 

Before  publication  all  biographical  and  scientific  memoirs  must  be 
referred  to  the  conunittee  on  publication,  who  may,  if  they  deem 
besty  refer  any  memoir  to  a  special  committee  appointed  by  the  presi- 
dent to  determine  whether  the  same  should  be  published  by  the 
academy. 

3.  Memoirs  shall  date,  in  the  records  of  the  academy,  from  the 
date  of  their  presentation  to  the  academy,  and  the  order  of  their 
presentation  shall  be  so  arranged  by  the  secretary  that,  so  far  as  may 
be  convenient,  those  upon  kindred  topics  shall  follow  one  another. 
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4.  Hie  annual  report  of  the  treasurer  shall  contain: 

1.  A  concise  statement  of  the  source,  object^  and  amount  of 
all  trust  funds  of  the  academy. 

2.  A  condensed  statement  of  receipts  and  expenditures. 

3.  A  statement  of  assets  and  liabilities. 

4.  Accounts  with  individual  funds. 

5.  Such  other  matter  as  he  considers  appropriate. 

5.  The  accounts  of  the  treas\u*er  shall,  between  January  1  and 
January  15  of  each  year,  be  audited  by  a  committee  of  three  mem- 
bers to  be  appointed  by  the  president  at  the  autumn  meeting  of  the 
academy.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  auditing  committee  to  vmfy 
the  record  of  receipts  and  disbursements  maintained  by  the  treasurer 
and  the  agreement  of  book  and  bank  balances;  to  examine  all  securi- 
ties in  the  custody  of  the  treasurer  and  to  compare  the  stated  income 
of  such  securities  with  the  receipts  of  record;  to  examine  all  vouchers 
covering  disbursements  for  account  of  the  academy  and  the  authority 
therefor  and  to  compare  them  with  the  treas\u*er's  record  of  expen- 
ditiu'es;  to  examine  and  verify  the  account  of  the  academy  with  each 
trust  fund.  The  auditing  committee  may  employ  an  expert  account- 
ant to  assist  the  committee  in  the  examination  of  the  books  of  the 
treasurer.  The  annual  report  of  the  treasurer  shall  be  published 
with  that  of  the  president  to  Congress.  The  reports  of  the  treasurer 
and  auditing  committee  shall  be  presented  to  the  academy  at  the 
annual  meeting. 

VI. 

1 .  All  apparatus  and  other  materials  of  permanent  value  purchased 
with  money  from  any  grant  from  a  trust  fund  shall  be  the  property  of 
the  academy  unless  specific  exception  is  made  in  the  grant  or  by 
subsequent  action  of  the  council  or  the  directors  of  the  trust  fund 
concerned.  Receipts  for  all  such  property  shall  be  signed  by  the 
grantee  and  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  home  secretary.  All  apparatus 
and  unused  material  of  value  acquired  in  this  way  shall  be  delivered 
to  the  home  secretary  on  completion  of  the  investigation  for  which 
the  grant  was  made,  or  at  any  time  on  demand  of  the  council,  and  the 
home  secretary  shall  give  an  appropriate  release  therefor. 

2.  The  books,  apparatus,  archives,  and  other  collections  of  the 
academy  shall  be  deposited  in  some  safe  place  in  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington. A  list  of  the  articles  so  deposited  shall  be  kept  by  the  home 
secretary,  who  is  authorized  to  employ  a  clerk  to  take  charge  of  them. 

3.  A  stamp  corresponding  to  the  corporate  seal  of  the  academy 
shall  be  kept  by  the  secretaries,  who  shall  be  responsible  for  the  due 
marking  of  all  books  and  other  objects  to  which  it  is  applicable. 
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Labels  or  other  proper  marks  of  similar  device  shall  be  placed  upon 
objects  not  admitting  of  the  stamp. 

4.  The  fiscal  year  of  the  academy  shall  end  on  Decemb^  31  of 
each  year. 

5.  The  standing  committee  on  finance  shall  consist  of  the  treasm*er 
ex  officio  as  chairman  and  two  members  to  be  appointed  annually  by 
the  president. 

VII. 

1.  Standing  committees  of  the  academy  on  trust  funds  the  income 
of  which  is  applied  to  the  promotion  of  research  shall  consist  of  three 
or  five  members.  In  order  to  secure  rotation  in  office  in  such  com- 
mittees, when  not  in  conflict  with  the  provisions  of  the  deeds  of  gif t| 
the  term  of  service  on  a  committee  of  three  members  shall  be  three 
years;  on  a  conmiittee  of  five  members  the  term  shall  be  five  years. 

2.  The  annual  reports  of  the  committees  on  research  funds  shally 
80  far  as  the  academy  has  authority  to  determine  their  form,  give  a 
current  number  to  each  award,  stating  the  name,  position,  and 
address  of  the  recipient,  the  subject  of  research  for  which  the  award 
is  made,  and  the  sum  awarded;  and  in  later  annual  reports  the  status 
of  the  work  accomplished  under  each  award  previously  made  shall  be 
announced,  until  the  research  is  completed,  when  announcement  of 
its  completion  and,  if  published,  the  title  and  place  of  publication 
shall  be  stated,  and  the  record  of  the  award  shall  be  reported  as 
closed. 

VIII. 

1.  Any  rule  of  the  academy  may  be  amended,  suspended,  or 
repealed  on  the  written  motion  of  any  two  members,  signed  by  them, 
and  presented  at  a  stated  meeting  of  the  academy,  provided  the 
same  shall  be  approved  by  a  majority  of  the  members  present. 
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ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  ACADEMY,  1915-16. 

otUruL 

Welch,  William  H.,  President April,  1919 

Walcott,  Charlbs  D.,  Vice  President April,  1919 

Hale,  Gbobob  E.,  Foreign  Secretary April,  1911 

Day,  Abthur  L.,  Home  Secretary April,  1919 

Gross,  Whitman,  Treasurer April,  1917 

ADDinOHAL  BCBBfBSRS  OF  COUNCIL. 

1913-1916. 

Ohiitenden,  R.  H.  Wilson,  Edmund  B. 

1914-1917. 

GoNKLiN,  E.  G.  Notes,  A.  A. 

1915-1918. 

GouLTER,  J.  M.  Howell,  W.  H. 

SECTIONS. 

1.  BCATHBMATICS. 

BdcHBR,  Maxdce  Moulton,  F.  R.  Webster,  A.  G. 

BoLZA,  OsKAR  Osgood,  W.  F.  White,  H.  S. 

Dickson,  L.  E.  Story,  W.  E.  Woodward,  R.  S. 

Moore,  E.  H.  Van  Vleok,  E.  B. 
(Acting  Chairman) 

2.  A8TROHOMT. 

Abbot,  C.  G.  Elkin,  W.  L.  Moulton,  F.  R. 

Barnard,  E.  E.  Frost,  E.  B.  Pickerino,  £.  C. 

Campbell,  W.  W.  Hale,  G.  E.  Woodward,  R.  8. 

CoMSTOCK,  G.  C.  Leuschner,  a.  O. 
(Acting  Chairman) 

3.  PHYSICS  AND  SNOINBBRINO. 

Abbe,  Cleveland  Hayford,  J.  F.  Pupin,  M.  I. 

Abbot,  H.  L.  Mendenhall,  T.  C.  Rosa,  E.  B. 

Ames,  J.  S.  Merritt,  Ernest  ThoHson,  Elihu 

Barus,  Carl  Michelson,  A.  A.  Tbowbridob,  John         • 

Bell,  A.  G.  Millikan,  R.  A.  Webster,  A.  G. 

BuMSTEAD,  H.  A.  Morley,  E.  W.  Wood,  R.  W. 

Crew,  Henry  Nichols,  E.  F.  Woodward,  R.  S. 

Hall,  E.  H.  Nichols,  E.  L.  (Acting  ChatFrnam) 

Hastings,  C.  S.  Pickering,  E.  C. 
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4.  CHBBaSTRT. 


boltwood,  b.  b. 
Chandler,  C.  F. 
Chtttendbn,  R.  H. 
Clarke,  F.  W. 
Crafts,  J.  M. 
Franklin,  E.  C. 
GoMBBRO,  Moses 
GoocH,  F.  A. 
HiLGARD,  E.  W.» 


Becker,  G.  F. 
Branner,  J.  C. 
Chamberlin,  T.  C. 
Clark,  W.  B. 
Clarke,  J.  M. 
Cross,  Whitican 
Dall,  W.  H. 
Dana,  E.  S. 
Davis,  W.  M. 


Britton,  N.  L. 
Campbell,  D.  H. 
Coulter,  J.  M. 
{Chaimumy  1915-1918) 


Hillebrand,  W.  F. 
Jackson,  C.  L. 
Lewis,  G.  N. 
Michael,  Arthur 
MORLBY,  E.  W. 

Morse,  H.  N. 
Notes,  A.  A. 

{Acting  Chairman) 
NOYBS,  W.  A. 


Osborne,  T.  B. 
Remsen,  Ira 
Richards,  T.  W. 
Smith,  Alexander 
Smith,  Edoar  F. 
Stieolttz,  J.  O. 
Wells,  H.  L. 


5.  OBOLOOT  AHD  PALBONTOLOOT. 


Day,  a.  L. 
Gilbert,  G.  K. 
Hague,  Arnold 

(Acting  Chairman) 
Iddings,  J.  P. 
Kemp,  J.  F. 
Lindgren,  Waldemar 
OSBORN,  H.  F. 

PntssoN,  L.  V. 

6.  BOTAIIY. 

Farlow,  W.  G. 
Goodale,  G.  L. 
Harper,  R.  A. 
Sargent,  C.  S. 


PuMPELLY,  Raphael 
Ransome,  F.  L. 
Reid,  H.  F. 
Schuchert,  Charles 
Scott,  W.  B. 
Van  Hise,  C.  R. 
Walcott,  C.  D. 
White,  David 

WiLUSTON,  S.  W. 


Smith,  Erwin  F. 
Thaxter,  Roland 
Trelease,  William 


7.  ZOOLOGY  AHD  ANIMAL  MORPHOLOGY. 


Allen,  J.  A. 
Castle,  W.  E. 
conklin,  e.  g. 

(Acting  Chairman) 
Dall,  W.  H. 
Davenport,  C.  B. 
Donaldson,  H.  H. 


Abel,  J.  J. 
Benedict,  F.  G. 
Cannon,  W.  B. 
Chittenden,  R.  H. 

(Acting  Chairman) 
Councilman,  W.  T. 


Harrison,  R.  G. 
Jennings,  H.  S. 
LiLLIE,  F.  R. 
Mall,  F.  P. 
Mark,  E.  L. 
Merrdlm,  C.  H. 
Morgan,  T.  H. 


Morse,  E.  S. 
OSBORN,  H.  F. 
Parker,  G.  H. 
Verrill,  a.  E. 
Walcott,  C.  D. 
Wheeler,  W.  M. 
Wilson,  Edmund  B. 


8.  PHYSIOLOGY  AND  PATHOLOGY. 


Flexner,  Simon 
Howell,  W.  H. 
LoEB,  Jacques 
LusK,  Graham 
Mall,  F.  P. 
Meltzer,  S.  J. 


Mendel,  L.  B. 
Prudden,  T.  M. 
Smith,  Theobald 
Vaughan,  V.  C. 
Welch,  W.  H. 
Wood,  H.  C. 


9.  anthropology  and  PSYCHOLOGY. 


Boas,  Franz 
Cattell,  J.  McK. 
Dewey,  John 
Fewkes,  J.  W. 


Hall,  G.  S. 
Holmes,  W.  H. 

(Acting  Chairman) 
Merriam,  C.  H. 


Morse,  E.  S. 
royce,  josiah 


1  Died  Jan.  8, 1916. 
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STANDING  COMMITTEBS. 
ON  WnOHTS,  BCSASURBS,  AND  COINAOB. 

Mbndbnhall,  T.  G.  (Chairman)  Michelson,  A.  A.  Moblet,  E.  W. 

Webster,  A.  G.  Woodward,  R.  S. 

ON  SOLAR  RESEARCH. 

Halb,  G.  £.  (Chairman)  Campbell,  W.  W.  Michelson,  A.  A. 

Nichols,  £.  L.  Pickering,  £.0. 

ON  PUBUCATION. 

The  President.  The  Home  Sbcretart.  Walcott,  <\  1>. 

EDITORIAL  BOARD  OF  THE  PROCEEDINOS. 

Notes,  A.  A.  (Chairman)  Wilson,  Edwin  B.  (Managing  Editor) 

Day,  a.  L.  (Hams  Secretary)         Hale,  G.  E.  (Foreign  Secretary) 

Abel,  J.  J.,  1918.  Coulter,  J.  M.,  1916.  Holmes,  W.  H.,  1917. 

Cannon,  W.  B.,  1916.  Davenport,  C.  B.,  1917.  Iddings,  J.  P.,  1918. 

Cattell,  J.  McK.,  1916.  Flexner,  Simon,  1916.  Milukan,  R.  A.,  1918. 

Clarke,  J.  M.,  1918.  Frost,  E.  B.,  1917.  Moore,  E.  H.,  1917. 

CoNKLiN,  E.  G.,  1917.  Harrison,  R.  G.,  1916.  Smith,  Alexander,  1918. 

ON  COLLECTION  OF  HISTORICAL  PORTRAITS,  MANUSCRIPTS,  INSTRUMENTS,  ETC. 

Walcott,  C.  D.  (Chavrman)  Clarke,  F.  W.  Hague,  Arnold 

Hale,  G.  E.  Meltzer,  S.  J.  Pupin,  M.  I. 

ON  PROGRAM. 

Boltwood,  B.  B.  (Chairman),  1918.  Cattell,  J.  McK.,  1916. 

Frost,  E.  B.,  1917. 

FINANCE  COBfMITTEB. 

Cross,  Whitman  (Chairman)  Hague,  Arnold  Walcott,  C  D. 

TRUST  FUNDS. 

THE  BACHE  FUND. 

($56,000.1 

Researches  in  physical  and  natural  science. 
Frost,  E.  B.  (Chairman)  Harrison,  R.  G.  Webster,  A.  G. 

THE  WATSON  FUND. 

[S2S,000.) 

Watson  Medal  and  the  promotion  of  astronomical  research. 

Pickerino,  E.  C.  (Chairman)  Elkin,  W.  L.  Frost,  E.  B. 

THE  HENRY  DRAPER  FUND. 

(flO^OOO.] 

Draper  Medal  and  investigations  in  astronomical  physics. 
Hale,  G.  E.  (Chairman),  1918.         Ames,  J.  8.,  1920.         Campbell,  W.  W.,  1919. 
Michelson,  A.  A.,  1917.  Trowbridge,  John,  1916. 
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THB  J.  LAWRBNCS  SMITH  FUND. 

(SIO^OOO.) 

J.  Lawrence  Smith  Medal  and  investigations  of  meteoric  bodies. 
MoBLET,  E.  W.  (Chairman),  1919.        Dana,  E.  S.,  1918.       Hague,  Arnold,  1917. 
PicKBRiNO,  E.  C,  1920.  Remsen,  Iba,  1916. 

THE  BARNARD  MBDAL.1 

Meritorious  service  to  science. 

Woodward,  R.  S.  (Chairman)  Campbell,  W.  W.  Nichols,  E.  F. 

Notes,  A.  A.  Richards,  T.  W. 

THE  BBNJAMIN  APTHORP  OOULD  FUHD. 

($20,000.] 

Researches  in  astronomy. 
MouLTON,  F.  R.  (Chairman)  Barnard,  E.  E.  Woodward,  R.  S. 

THB  WOLCOTT  OIBBS  FUND. 

l$5,500.] 

Chemical  research. 
Jackson,  C.  L.  (Chairman)  Richards.  T.  W.  Smith,  Edgar  F. 

THB  COMSTOCK  PT7ND. 

($11,337.50.] 

Researches  in  electricity,  magnetism,  and  radiant  energy. 

Nichols,  E.  L.  (Chairman),  1918.        Crew,  Henry,  1916.  Notes,  A.  A.,  ]919. 

Thomson,  Elihu,  1920.  Webster,  A.  G.,  1917. 

THB  marsh  rUND. 

($10,127.65.] 

Original  research  in  the  natural  sciences. 
THB  AOASSIZ  FT7ND. 

($50,000.] 

General  uses  of  the  Academy. 

THB  MURRAY  FUND. 

($6,000.] 

Agassiz  Medal  and  contributions  to  oceanography. 
Hague,  Arnold  (Chairman),  1916.        Dall,  W.  H.,  1918.        Parker,  G.  H.,  1917. 

THB  MARCELLUS  HARTLBY  FUND. 

($1,200.] 

Medal  for  eminence  in  the  application  of  science  to  the  public  welfare. 
Becker,  G.  F.  (Chairman) 

HlLLEBBAND,  W.  F.  PUPIN,  M.  I.  WeBSTEB,  A.  G. 

OsBOBN,  H.  F.  Smfth,  Theobald  Welch,  W.  H. 

1  Every  five  years  the  committee  recommends  the  person  whom  they  consider  most  deserving  of  the 
medal,  and  upon  the  approval  of  the  Academy  the  name  of  the  nominee  Is  forwarded  to  the  trustees  of 
Columbia  University,  who  administer  the  Barnard  Medal  Fund. 

25049**— S.  Doc.  264. 64-1 5 
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THE  JOSEPH  HBNRT  FUND. 
To  assist  meritorious  investigators,  especially  in  the  direction  of  original  research. 

The  sum  of  $40,000  was  contributed  by  Fairman  Rogers,  Joseph  Patterson,  Geoi*ge 
W.  Chllds,  and  others,  as  an  expression  of  their  respect  and  esteem  for  Prof.  Joseph 
Henry .  Th  is  amount  was  deposited  with  the  Pennsylvania  Company  for  the  Insurance 
of  Lives  and  Granting  Annuities  in  Trust,  with  authorization  to  collect  the  income 
thereon  and  to  pay  over  the  same  to  Prof.  Joseph  Henry  during  his  natural  life,  and 
after  his  death  to  his  wife  and  daughters,  and  after  the  death  of  the  last  siurvivor  to 
"deliver  the  said  fund  and  the  securities  in  which  it  shall  then  be  invested  to  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences,  to  be  thenceforward  forever  held  in  trust  imder  the 
name  and  title  of  the  'Joseph  Henry  Fund.' " 
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MKlfBBRS  OF  THE  NATIONAL  ACADBMT  OF  SCIENCES,  DECEMBER 

31, 1915. 

Date  of 
election. 

Abbe,  Cleveland U.  S.  Weather  Bureau^  Washington^  D,  C.  1879 

Abbot,  Charles  Greeley Smithsonian  InstittUioUf  Washington,  D.  C.  1915 

Abbot,  Henrt  L.,  U.  S.  A 2S  Berkeley  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass.  1872 

Abel,  John  Jacob * Johns  Hopkins  University y  Baltimore,  Md.  1912 

Allen,  J.  Asafh American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  N.  Y.  City,  1876 

Ames,  Joseph  S Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md,  1909 

Barnard,  E.  E Yerkes  Observatory,  Williams  Bay,  Wis.  1911 

Barus,  Carl Brown  University,  Providence,  R.  I.  1892 

Becker,  George  F U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  Washington,  D.  C,  1901 

Bell,  A.  Graham ISSl  Connecticut  Ave.,  Washington,  D.  C.  1883 

Benedict,  Francis  Gano Nutrition  Laboratory,  Boston,  Mass.  1914 

Boas,  Franz Columbia  University,  New  York  City.  1900 

B6che'r,  Maxime Harvard   University,   Cambridge,    Mass.  1909 

BoLTWOOD,  B.  B Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn.  1911 

Bolza,  Oskar • Reichsgrafenstr.  10,  Freiburg,  Germany.  1909 

Branner,  John  C Stanford  University,  California,  1905 

Brttton,  Nathaniel  Lord New  York  Botanical  Gardens,  N.  Y.  City.  1914 

Bttmstead,  Henry  Andrews Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn.  1913 

Campbell,  D.  H Stanford  University,  Califomia.  1910 

Campbell,  William  W Lick  Observatory,  Mount  Hamilton,  Califomia,  1902 

Cannon,  Walter  Bradford Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.  1914 

Castle,  William  Ernest 186  Payson  Road,  Belmont,  Mass.  1915 

Cattell,  James  McK Garrison,  N.  Y.  1901 

Chamberlin,  Thomas  C University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  III,  1903 

Chandler,  Charles  F Columbia  University,  New  York  City.  1874 

CHnTENDEN,  RussELL  H Sheffield  Scientific  School,  New  Haven,  Conn,  1890 

Clark,  W.  B Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md,  1908 

Clarke,  F.  W U.S.  Geological  Survey,  Washington,  D,  C.  1909 

Clarke,  J.  M State  Hall,  Albany,  N.  Y.  1909 

CoMSTOCK,  George  C Washburn  Observatory,  Madison,  Wis.  1899 

CoNKUN,  E.  G Princeton,  N.  J.  1908 

Coulter,  J.  M University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  III.  1909 

CoiTNCiLMAN,  WiLLiAM  T Harvard  Medical  School,  Boston,  Mass.  1904 

Crafts,  James  M 19  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass.  1872 

Crew,  Henry Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  III.  1909 

Cross,  Whitman U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  Washington,  D,  C.  1908 

Dall,  Wiluam  H Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  D.  C.  1897 

Dana,  Edward  S Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn,  1884 

Davenport,  Charles  B Cold  Spring  Harbor,  N.  Y.  1912 

Davis,  William  Morris 31  Hawthorn  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass.  1904 

Day,  Arthur  L Geophysical  Laboratory,  Washington^  D,  C.  1911 

Dewey,  John Columbia  University,  New  York  City,  1910 

Dickson,  Leonard  E University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  III,  1913 

Donaldson,  Henry  Herbert Wistar  Institute  of  Anatomy,  Phila.,  Pa.  1914 
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Date  of 
election. 

Elkin,  William  L Yale  University  Observatory y  New  Haven,  Conn.  1895 

Fablow,  W.  G Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  MaM,  1879 

Fewkbs,  Jesse  Walter Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  Wash.,  D.  C.  1914 

Flexner,  Simon. Rockefeller  Institute,  New  York  City.  1908 

Franklin,  Edward  Curtis Stanford  University,  California.  1914 

Frost,  Edwin  B Yerkes  Observatory,  Williams  Bay,  Wis.  1908 

Gilbert,  Grove  K U.S.  Geological  Survey,  Washington,  D.  C.  1883 

GoMBERO,  Moses University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  1914 

Gooch,  Frank  A Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn.  1897 

GooDALE,  George  L Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.  1890 

Hague,  Arnold U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  Washington,  D.  C.  1885 

Hale,  George  E Solar  Observatory  Office,  Pasadena,  Cat.  1902 

Hall,  Edwin  H Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.  1911 

Hall,  Granville  Stanley Clark  University,  Worcester,  Mass.  1915 

Harper,  R.  A Columbia  University,  New  York  City.  1911 

Harrison,  Ross  G Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn.  1913 

Hastings,  Charles  S Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn.  1889 

Haypord,  John  F Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  III.  1911 

HiLOARD,  Eugene  W.* University  of  Caltfomia,  Berkeley,  Col.  1872 

Hillebrand,  William  F Bureau  of  Standards,  Washington,  D.  C.  1908 

Holmes,  William  H U.S.  National  Museum,  Washington,  D.  C.  1905 

Howell,  William  H Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md.  1905 

Iddings,  Joseph  P. U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  Washington,  D.  C.  1907 

Jackson,  Charles  L 6  Boylston  Hall,  Cambridge,  Mass.  1883 

Jennings,  Herbert  Spencer Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md.  1914 

Kemp,  James  F Columbia  University,  New   York  City.  1911 

Leuschner,  Armin  0 University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Cat.  1913 

Lewis,  Gilbert  N University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Cat.  1913 

LiLLiE,  Frank  Rattray University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  III.  1915 

Lindgren,  Waldemar Mass.  Inst,  of  Technology,  Boston,  Mass.  1909 

LoEB,  Jacques Rockefeller  Institute,  New  York  City.  1910 

LusK,  Graham Cornell  University  Medical  College,  New   York  City.  1915 

Mall,  Franklin  P Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md.  1907 

Mark,  Edward  L 109  Irving  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass.  1903 

Meltzer,  Samuel  James Rockefeller  Institute,  New  York  City.  1912 

Mendel,  Lafayette  B 18  Trumbull  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn.  1913 

Mendbnhall,  Thomas  C •.  .329  North  Chestnut  St.,  Ravenna,  Ohio.  1887 

Merriam,  C.  Hart 1919 16thSt.,  Washington,  D.  C.  1902 

Merrttt,  Ernest Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  1914 

Michael,  Arthur il9  Parker  St.,  Newton  Center,  Mass.  1889 

Michelson,  Albert  A University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  III.  1888 

MnxiKAN,  Robert  Andrews University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  HI.  1915 

Moore,  Ellikim  H University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  III.  1901 

Morgan,  T.  H Columbia  University,  New  York  City.  1909 

MoRLEY,  Edward  W West  Hartford,  Conn.  1897 

Morse,  Edward  S Salem,  Mass.  1876 

Morse,  Harmon  N Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore^  Md.  1907 

MouLTON,  F.  R University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  III.  1910 

Nichols,  Edward  L Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  F.  1901 

Nichols,  Ernest  F Dartmouth  College,  Hanover,  N.  H.  1908 

1  Died  Jan.  8, 1910. 
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Notes,  Arthub  A MassachuaetU  Institute  of  Technology,  Boston,  Mass.  1906 

Notes,  William  A University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  III.  1910 

OsBORX,  H.  F American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  New  York  City.  1900 

Osborne,  T.  B Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  New  Haven,  Conn.  1910 

Osgood,  William  Fogg Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.  1904 

Parker,  George  H 16  Berkeley  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass.  1913 

Pickering,  Edward  C Harvard  College  Observatory,  Cambridge,  Mass.  1873 

PmssoN,  Louis  V 4i  Trumbull  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn.  1913 

Prudden,  T.  Mitchell Columbia  University,  New  York  City.  1901 

Pumpellt,  Raphael Gibbs  Are.,  Newport,  R.  I.  1872 

PupiN,  Michael  I Columbia  University,  New  York  City.  1905 

Ransome,  Frederick  Lesue U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  Washington,  D.  C.  1914 

Reid,  H.  Fielding Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md.  1912 

Remsen,  Ira Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md.  1882 

Richards,  Theodore  W Wolcott  Gibbs  Mem.  Lab.,  Cambridge,  Mass.  1899 

Rosa,  Edward  B Bureau  of  Standards,  Washington,  D.  C.  1913 

RoTCE,  JosiAH Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.  1906 

Sargent,  Charles  S Arnold  Arboretum,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.  1895 

ScHucHERT,  Charles Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn.  1910 

Scott,  William  B Princeton  University,  Princeton,  N.  J.  1906 

Smith,  Alexander Columbia  University,  New  York  City.  1915 

Smith,  Edgar  F University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  1899 

Smith,  Erwin  F Bureau  of  Plant  Iryiustry,  Washington,  D.  C.  1913 

Smith,  Theobald Princeton,  N.  /.'1908 

SnEQUTZ,  J.  0 University  of  Chicago,  CHicago,  III.  1911 

Stort,  Willlam  E Clark  University,  Worcester,  Mass.  1908 

Thaxter,  Roland Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.  1912 

Thomson  ,  Euhu Swampscott,  Mass.  1907 

Trelease,  William University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  III.  1902 

Trowbridge,  John Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.  1878 

Van  Hise,  C.  R University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis.  1902 

Van  Vleck,  E.  B University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis.  1911 

Vaughan,  Victor  Clarence University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  1915 

Verrill,  a.  E Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn.  1872 

Walcotf,  Charles  D Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  D.  C.  1896 

Webster,  Arthur  G Clark  University,  Worcester,  Mass.  1903 

Welch,  William  H 807  St.  Paul  St.,  Baltimore,  Md.  1895 

Wells,  Horace  L YaU  University,  New  Haven,  Conn.  1903 

Wheeler,  William  M Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.  1912 

White,  David U.  8.  Geological  Survey,   Washington,  D.  C.  1912 

White,  Henrt  Seelt Vassar  College,  Poughkeepsie,  N.    Y.  1915 

WiLLisTON,  Samuel  Wendell University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  III.  1915 

Wilson,  Edmund  B Columbia  University,  New  York  City.  1899 

Wood,  Horatio  C 4107  Chester  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  1879 

Wood,  Robert  W Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md.  1912 

Woodward,  Robert  S Carnegie  Institution,  Washington,  D.  C.  1896 


HONORART  ! 
Smith,  Sidnbt  I Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn.  1884 
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Arrhenius,  S.  a NobelinsHtut,  Stockholm.  1908 

Backlukd,  Oskar Astronomical  Observatory,  Potdkova.  1908 

Baeyer,  Adolph  Rttter  von UrUversUat,  Munich,  1898 

Barrois,  Charles Universiti,  lAlle.  W08 

BR0GOER,  W.  C Universitet,  Christiania,  1903 

Crookes,  Sir  William London.  1913 

Darboux,  Gaston Academy  of  Sciences,  Paris.  1913 

Deslandres,  Henri Astrophysical  Observatory,   Meudon.  1913 

Dewar,  Sir  James University,  Cambridge.  1907 

Fischer)  Euil Chemisches  InstUtU  der  Universit&t,  Berlin.  1904 

Forsyth,  A.  R Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  1907 

Geikie,  Sir  Archibald Haslemere,  Surrey.  1901 

Groth,  Paul  von Universit&t,  Munich.  1905 

Heim,  Albert ZOrich.  1913 

HiLBERT,  David Universit&t,  Gdttingen.  1907 

Kapteyn,  John  C Rijks  Universiteit,  Groningen.  1907 

Klein,  Felix Universit&t,  Gdttingen.  1898 

KossEL,  Albrecht Heidelberg.  1913 

KusTNER,  Karl  Friedrich Bonn.  1913 

Lankester,  E.  Ray South  Kensington,  London.  1903 

Larmor,  Sir  Joseph St.  Johns  College,  Cambridge.  1908 

LoRENTZ,  Hendrik  Anton Rijks  Universiteit,  Leiden.  1906 

Ostwald,  Wilhelm Grossbothen,  bei  Leipzig.  1906 

Pavlov,  IvanJPetrovitch 

Imperial  Institute  for  Experimental  Medicine,  Petrograd.  1908 

Pence,  Albrecht Universii&t,  Berlin.  1909 

Pfepper,  Wilhelm Botanische  Institut  der  Universit&t,  Leipzig.  1903 

Picard,  Charles  6mile UniversiU,  Paris.  1903 

Ramsay,  Sir  William University  College,  London.  1904 

Rayleiqh,  Lord University,  Cambridge.  1898 

Retzixjs,  Gustav HdgshoUm,  Stockholm.  1909 

Rutherpord,  Ernest University,   Manchester.  1911 

Schuster,  Arthur Secretary  of  the  Royal  Society,  London.  1913 

Seeuoer,  Hugo  Ritter  von Universit&t,  Munich.  1908 

Thomson,  Sir  Joseph University,  Cambridge.  1903 

VoLTERRA,  Vrro Universith,  Rome.  1911 

Vries,  Hugo  de Universiteit,  Amsterdam.  1904 

Waals,  Johannes  D.  van  der Amsterdam.  1913 

Waldeyer,  Wilhelm Universit&t,  Berlin,  1909 

WoLP,  Max  F.  J.  C Heidelberg.  1913 

Wundt,^ilhelm Universit&t,  Leipzig.  1909 
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AOASSIZ,  Alexanbeb 

AoAsaiz,  Louis 

Alexander,  J.  H 

Alexandeb,  Stephen 

Bache,  Alexander  Dallas 

Baibd,  Spencer  F 

Barker,  Qborgb  F 

Barnard,  F.  A.  P 

Barnard,!.  Q 

Bartlett,  W.  H.  C 

Bebcheb,  Charles  Emerson 

BnuNOS,  John  S 

Boss,LE^ns 

BowDiTCH,  Henry  P 

Brewer,  Whjjah  H 

Brooks,  WnuAM  Keith 

Bbown-Sequabd,  Chables  E 

Brush,  Oeorob  Jarvis 

Casey,  Thomas  L 

Caswell,  Alexis 

Chandleb,  Seth  Cablo 

Chauvenet,  William 

Clabke,  Henby  Jambs. 

Coffin,  James 

Coffin,  J.  H.  C 

Comstock,  Cybus  B 

Cook,  OeobgeH 

Cooke,  Josiah  P 

Cope,  Edwabd  D 

CouEs,  Eluott 

Dalton,  J.  C 

Dana,  James  D 

Davidson,  Geobqe < 

Davis,  Chables  H 

Dbapeb,  Henby 

Dbapeb,  John  W 

DUTTON,  C.  E 

Eads,  James  B 

Emmons,  Samuel  F 

Englemann,  Oeoboe 

Febbel,  William 

Fraser,  John  Fries 

Gabb,  William  If 

Oenth,  F.  a 

OiBBS,  Josiah  Willard 

OIBBS,  WOLCOTT 

Gill,  Theodore  Nicholas 

Gnxis,  James  Melville 

Goode,  O.  Brown 

Gould,  Augustus  A 

Gould,  Benjamin  A 

Gray,  Asa 

GuYOT,  Arnold 

1  Charter  members,  March  3, 1863. 
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1887  « 

Mar. 

13,1911 

1880  > 

Nov. 

2, 1910 

1884 

Nov. 

12,1908 

1868 

Apr. 

2,1894 
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Feb. 
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1890 

Mar. 

25,1896 
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Jan. 
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Jan. 
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0) 

Dec. 
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Jan. 
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Jan. 
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12,1897 

1877 
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25,1899 
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1874* 

Dec. 

2,1911 
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14,1877 

1877 
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1884* 
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Mar. 
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1892 
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0) 

Oct. 
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1876 
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30,1878 

1872 

Feb. 

2,1893 

1879 

Apr. 

28,1903 

0) 

Dec. 

9,1908 

1873  « 

Sept. 

25,1914 

(») 

Feb. 

9,1865 

1888 
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6,1896 

0) 
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0)(«) 

Nov. 

27,1896 

0) 

Jan. 

30,1888 

0) 

Feb. 

8,1884 
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Hadlbt,  Tames 

Haldbmak,  S.  S 

Hall,  Asaph 

HALLyjAMSS. 

Hatden,  F  .  V 

Henbt,  Joseph 

Hnx>ABD,  Julius  E 

HnXy  Oeobob  WnjLiAM 

Hill,BbnbtB 

HITCHOOCK,  EDWAED 

Holbbook,  J.  E 

HOLDEN,  EDWAED  SINOLETON 

hubbaed,j.  s 

humpheets,  a.  a 

Hunt,  T.  Stebet 

Htatt,  Alpheus 

Johnson,  8.  W 

Keeleb,J.E 

Kino,  Claeence 

EmTLAND,  Jaeed  P 

Lane,  J.  Homeb. 

Lanolet,  Samuel  P 

Lea,  Katthew  Cabet 

LbConte,John 

Lb  Conte,  John  L 

Lb  Ck)NTE,  Joseph , 

Leidt,  Joseph 

Lesley,  J.  Peteb 

Lbsquebeux,  Leo , 

Lonostbeth,  Miebs  F 

Loomis,Blias 

LovEBiNO,  Joseph. 

Ltman,  Theodobe 

Mahan,D.H 

H,O.P 

h,  O.C 

Hateb,  Alfbed  U 

Mato-Smith,  Richmond 

Meek,F.B 

Heios,M.C 

HiNOT,  Chables  Sedgwick , 

KiTCHELL,  Henbt 

Mitchell,  Silas  Weib. 

HOBQAN,  Lewis  H 

MoBTON,  Henbt 

Nef,  John  Ulbic 

Newbebbt,  J.  S 

Newcomb,  Simon 

Newton,  H  .  A 

Newton,  John 

NoBTON,  William  A 

OuvEB,  James  E 

Packabd,A.S T 

PiBBCB,  Benjamin  Osgood 

>Ctairter  members,  ICarch  8, 1863. 


1864 
1876 
1875 
0)(«) 
1878 
G) 
G) 
1874 
1888 

1868 
1885S 

0) 

0) 

1878« 
1875 
1866 
1900 
1876 
1865 
1872 
1876 
1892 
1878 

0) 
1875 

0) 

0) 
1864 

0) 
1873 
1878 
1872 

0) 
1806 
1874* 
1872 
1890* 
1860 
1865 
1897S 
1885* 
1865« 
1875 
1874 
1904* 

0) 
1860* 

0) 
1876 
1873 
1872 
1872* 
1906* 


Dee. 
May 
May 

Apr. 
Apr. 
Feb. 


Aug.  1,1873 
Sept.  20,1880 
Not.  22,1907 
Aug.  8,1896 
22,1887 
13,1878 
8,1891 
6,1914 
6,1903 
27,1864 
Sept.  8,1871 
Mar.  16,1914 
Aug.  16,1863 
Not.  28,1883 
Feb.  12,1892 
Jan.  16,1902 
July  21,1900 
Aug.  12,1900 
Deo.  24,1901 
Dec  10,18n 
May  3,1880 
Feb.  27,1906 
Mar.  15,1897 
Apr.  29,1891 
Not.  15,1883 
July  6,1901 
Apr.  30,1891 
June  3yl9Q3 
Oct.  26,1880 
Dec.  27,1891 
Aug.  16,1880 
Jan.  18,1892 
Sept.  10, 1897 
Sept.l6,18n 
July  23,1882 
Mar.  18,1880 
July  13,1897 
Not.  11,1901 
Dec.  21,isn 
Jan.  2,1802 
Nov.  19,1914 
Dec.  1,1902 
Jan.  4,1914 
Dee.  14,1881 
May  9,1902 
Aug.  13,1915 
Dec.  7,1802 
July  11,1900 
Aug.  1,1896 
May  1,1895 
Sept.  21,1883 
Mar.  27,1895 
Feb.  14,1906 
Jan.   14,1914 
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PlEBCE,  Chables  Saxftuoo  Sandkbs 

Pbmfield,  Samuzl  L 

PBTBB8,C.H.  F 

POUBTALESyL.  F > 

PowMx,  John  W 

PXTTNAM,  FRXDEBICK  W 

RoDOEBs,  John 

R0OEB8,  Fai&man 

Rogers,  Robebt  £ 

ROOEBS,  WnJJAM  A 

ROGEBS,  WlLUAM  B 

ROODyOODEN  N 

Rowland,  Henbt  A 

RlTTHEBrUBD,  LEWIS  If 

•  Saxton,  Joseph 

SCHOTT,  CHABLES  A 

ScuDDEB,  Samuel  H 

SELLEBS,  WiLLIAJi 

Shjjman,  Benj.,  Sr 

SnxiMAN,  Benj.,  Jr 

Smith,  J.  Lawbencb 

STIMPSON,  WlLUAM 

Stbonq,  Theodobe 

SmjJVANT,  W.  S 

ToBBET,  John 

totten,j.  o 

Tbowbbidgb,  William  P 

Tbxtmbull,  James  H 

TUCKEBMAN,  EDWABD 

Walkeb,  Fbancis  A 

Wabben,  O.  K 

Watson,  James  C 

Watson,  Sebeno 

Wheeleb,  Henbt  Lobd 

White,  Chables  A 

WHlTMi^,C.  O 

WiNLOCK,  Joseph. 

W00DWABD,J.  J 

Wobthen,A.  H 

WBIOHT,  ABTHT7B  WILLIAMS 

Wtman,  Jeffries 

Yoxnca,  Chables  A 


1876  « 
1900 
1876  « 
1873 
1880 
1885  > 

(») 

0) 

0) 
1885 

0) 
1885 
1881 

(0 

0) 
1872 
1877* 
1873* 

0) 

0) 
1872 
1868* 

0) 
1873 

(}) 

0) 
1872 
1872 
1868 
1878 
1876 
1868 
1889 
1909  > 
1889 
1896 

0) 
1873 
1872 
1881* 

0) 
1872 


Apr. 

Aug. 

July 

July 

Sept. 

Aug. 

ICay 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Mar. 

May 

Nov. 

Apr. 

May 

Oct. 

July 

May 

Jan. 

Nov. 

Jan. 

Oct. 

May 

Feb. 

Apr. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Mar. 

Jan. 

Aug. 

Nov. 

Mar. 

Oct. 

June 

Dec. 

June 

Aug. 

May 

Dec. 

Sept. 

Jan. 


20,1914 
13,1906 
18,1890 
19,1880 
23,1902 
14,1915 

5,1882 
23,1900 

7,1884 

1,1898 
30,1882 
12,1902 
16,1901 
30,1892 
26,1873 
31,1901 
17,1911 
24,1905 
24,1864 
14,1885 
12,1883 
26,1873 

1,1860 
30,1882 
10,1873 
22,1864 
12,1802 

5,1897 
15,1886 

5,1807 

8,1882 
23,1880 

9,1802 
30,1914 
29,1910 

6,1010 
11,1875 
17,1884 

6,1888 
19,1915 

4,1874 

3,1908 
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Adams,  J.  C. 
AiRT,  Sir  Geoboe  B. 
Aroelander,  p.  W.  a. 
AxrwBBs,  G.  F.  J.  Arthur 
Baer,  Karl  Ernest  yon 
Barrande,  Joachim 
Beaumont,  L.  £ub  de 
Becquerel,  Henri 
Berthelot,  M.  p.  E. 
Bertrand,  J.  L.  F. 

BOLTZMANN,  LUDWIO 
BORNET,  EdOUARD 
BOUSSINOAULT,  J.  B.  J.  D. 

BovERi,  Theodor 

Braun,  Alexander 

Brewster,  Sir  David 

BuNSEN,  Robert  W. 

Burmeistbr,  C.  H.  C. 

Candolle,  Alphonse  db 

Catlby,  Arthur 

Chasles,  Michel 

Chevreul,  M.  E. 

Clausius,  Rudolph 

CoRNU,  Alfred 

Darwin,  Sir  George  Howard 

Dove,  H.  W. 

Dumas,  J.  B. 

Ehrligh,  Paul 

Farradat,  Michael 

Geoenbaur,  Karl 

GlydAn,  Hugo 

Gill,  Sir  David 

Hamilton,  Sir  William  Rowan 

Helmholtz,  Baron  H.  von 

HoFF,  J.  H.  van't 

hofmann,  a.  w. 

Hooker,  Sir  Joseph  D. 

HuGGiNS,  Sir  William 

Huxley,  T.  H. 

iBAf^EZ,  Carlos 

Janssen,  J. 

Joule,  James  P. 

KekulA,  August 

Kelvin,  Lord 

KiRCHOFF,  G.  R. 


Koch,  Robert 

KOHLRAUSCH,  FrIBDRICH 

Koluker,  Albert  von 

Kronecker,  Hugo 

Lacazb-Duthiers,  Henri  db 

Leuckart,  Rudolph 
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MOUNT  KEARSARGE  AND  MOUNT  PEQUAWEET,  NEW 

HAMPSHIRE. 


Keabsabge:  Name  of  a  mountain  in  Merrimack  Coiinty,  New 
Hampshire. 

This  mountain  is  first  shown  and  named  on  Gardner's  map  of  a 
survey  of  the  Merrimack  River,  ordered  by  the  General  Court  of 
Massachusetts  in  1638,  and  made  in  the  spring  of  1639  by  Nathaniel 
Woodward.  It  is  called  "Carasaga.'*  In  this  surveying  party  were 
two  Natick  Indians  and  Carasaga  is  thought  to  mean  in  the  dialect 
of  that  tribe,  ''Notchpointed  Mountain  oi  Pines."  This  map  is  in 
the  archives  of  the  Essex  (Mass.)  County  Conmiissioners.  C  As  to 
Kearsarge/'  p.  10.) 

Mount  Kearsarge  is  shown  on  a  map  of  a  survey  made  in  1652  for 
the  conmiissioners  appointed  by  Gov.  Endicott  to  determine  the  head 
or  source  of  the  Merrimack  Kiver,  for  the  purpose  of  locating  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  Massachusetts  Colony.  It  is  also  called 
"Carasaga."     (Harriman's  History  of  Warner,  N.  H.,  p.  35.) 

In  a  journal  of  a  scouting  party  commanded  by  Samuel  Willard,  of 
Lancaster,  Mass.,  in  July.  1725,  this  mountain  was  seen  and  caUed 
"Cu-sa-gee."  The  Carroll  County  mountain  was  also  seen  and  called 
'Tigwacket."     (Mass.  Archives  38  A — ^Appapachia,  vol.  1,  p.  154.) 

A  plan  of  Kearsarge  Gore,  now  a  part  oi  tne  town  of  Warner,  New 
Hampshire,  made  by  Col.  Henry  Gerish,  about  1751,  bears  the  fol- 
lowing title:  "A  plan  of  Klaysarge  Gore,  near  Kysarge."  (History 
of  Warner,  p.  36.) 

On  a  map  of  a  survey  made  in  1753  of  the  town  of  Andover  by 
W.  B.  Clough,  the  mountain  is  shown  and  named  "Ciersarge — a 
mountain  large."  A  note  on  the  margin  savs  "Cier-Sarge:  a  moun- 
tain large.  By  the  Indians  CowissewaschooK."  This  map  is  now  on 
file  in  the  oflBce  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of  New  Hampsnire.  (Pro- 
ceedings New  Hampshire  Historical  Society,  vol.  1,  p.  149.) 

Thomas  Jeffrey's  map,  published  in  England  in  1755  from  surveys 
made  in  1750  by  Mitchell  and  Hazzen,  shows  the  mountain  and  spells 
the  name  '^Kyarsarge." 

On  a  map  of  New  Hampshire  by  Joseph  Blanchard  and  Samuel 
Langdon  (afterwards  president  of  Harvard  College),'  published  in 
1761,  this  mountain  is  shown  and  called  ''Kya-sa-ge."  No  name  is 
given  to  the  Carroll  County  mountain. 

On  a  map  made  by  Samuel  Holland,  the  King's  surveyor  of  New 
Hampshire,  1773-74,  and  pubUshed  at  London  in  1784,  Kearsarge  is 
correctly  shown  and  called  ''Kyar  Sarga — by  the  Indians,  Cowisse- 
waschook."  The  Carroll  County  mountain  is  shown  but  no  name 
given  to  it. 

In  June,  1793,  the  Legislature  of  New  Hampshire  passed  an  act  '*To 
set  off  sundry  lots  of  land  from  a  place  called  ''Kear  Sarge,"  which 
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was  located  on  the  side  of  Mount  Kearsarge  and  between  the  towns  of 
SaUsbury  and  Sutton.     C*As  to  Kearsarge/'  and  History  of  Warner, 

p.  11.) 

The  map  accompanying  the  report  of  the  first  census  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, 1790,  printed  by  John  Reid  in  1796,  shows  this  mountain  as 
"Kyarsarga  Mountain.'*  No  other  mountain  with  a  similar  name 
is  snown  on  this  map.  This  report,  '*  Heads  of  Families/'  is  printed 
again  by  the  Census  Bureau  in  1907.  This  report  also  gives  a  list  of 
''Heads  of  FamiUes"  in  the  Town  of  Kearsarjge  Gore. 

Map  accompanying  Belknap's  History  oi  New  Hampshire,  pub- 
lished in  1791,  gives  '^Kyasarge  Mountain." 

*'Kyarsarge  is  given  on  the  Bohn  or  Stotzman  map  printed  1796 
at  Hamberg,  Germany. 

"Kyarsarge"  on  Samuel  Lewis's  map  published  in  1813.  No  name 
given  to  the  Carroll  Countj  mountain. 

''Kearsarge"  on  Carrigam's  map  of  New  Hampshire  printed  in  1816, 
which  was  authorized  by  the  Legslature. 

Tlie  Committee  on  Towns  and  rarishes  of  New  Hampshire  Legisla- 
ture of  1876  made  the  following  report: 

"Ftom  evidence  submitted  it  appears  there  are  two  mountains  in 
New  Hampshire  now  known  by  the  name  of  "Kearsarge" — one  in 
Merrimack  and  the  other  in  Carroll  County — and  the  ormography  of 
the  word,  like  that  of  others  derived  from  the  Indians,  has  imdergone 
various  changes. 

"On  ihe  elaborate  English  map  by  Blanchard  and  Langdon,  from 
surveys  made  in  1761  and  published  in  1768,  the  name  Kyasage  is 
given  to  the  moxmtain  in  Merrimack  County.  The  Holland  map  in 
1784  gives  the  name  Kyar  Sarga  to  the  mountain  in  Merrimack 
County,  and  no  name  to  that  in  Carroll  County;  and  your  committee 
are  unanimously  of  the  opinion  that  the  mountain  in  Merrimack 
Coimty  is  justly  entitled  to  the  name  of  'Kearsarge.'" 

This  jnoimtain  has  always  been  shown  on  all  maps,  surveys,  in  aD 
hktories  and  registers  of  New  Hampshire  in  the  saine  locaUty,  bearing 
practically  the  same  name,  the  variations  of  spelling  being  no  more 
than  is  usually  found  with  Indian  names. 

Pequawket:  Mountain  in  Carroll  County,  New  Hampshire. 

This  mountain  is  first  mentioned  and  located  in  the  Journals  of 
two  scouting  expeditions  into  New  Hampshire  by  Capt.  Samuel 
Wiliard  in  1725.     (Mass.  Archives  38A — Appalachia,  vol.  1,  p.  154.) 

The  earliest  map  that  shows  it  by  name  is  the  small  map  accom- 
anying  Belknap's  History  of  New  Hampshire,  published  in  1791. 
"le  name  is  spelled  "Kyarsai^e." 

Belknap  wrote  a  Journal  of  a  tour  of  the  White  Moxmtains,  made 
in  July,  1784,  which  was  accompanied  by  a  sketch  map  on  which 
this  moimtain  is  named  "Kyarsa^e,"  but  this  was  not  published 
until  1876  by  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society. 

Neither  the  Reid  map  of  1796,  accompanying  the  Census  of  1790, 
or  the  Lewis  map  of  1813  gives  an^  name  to  this  moimtain. 

TTie  Carrigain  map  of  1816,  wmch  was  prepared  by  direction  of 
the  Legislature  of  New  Hampshire,  from  the  original  charters  and 
plans  of  the  towns  of  the  State  (Carrigain  was  sometime  Secretary 
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of  the  State)  gives  the  following  as  the  name  of  this  mountain: 
"PigwacketMt.,  formerly  Kiarsarge." 

Tne  Edward  Ruggles  map  of  1817  giyes  only  "Pigwacket  Mt." 

Finley's  Atlas,  ^iblished  at  Philadelphia  in  1824  and  1831,  gired 
no  name  to  this  momitain. 

"Pigwacket  Mt."  on  Goodno's  map  of  1833. 

"The  History  of  the  White  Mountains"  by  Rev.  B.  G.  Wifley,  a 
native  of  the  region,  published  in  1856,  calls  the  mountain  "Pequaw^ 
ket."     (P.  206.) 

Star  King  in  his  ''White  Hills/'  published  in  1859,  page  150,  slates: 
''And  nearer  swells  the  symmetrical  Kiarsai^ge,  the  queenly  mountain 
of  New  Hampshire,  which,  when  the  Indian  titles  were  expunged 
from  the  grand  range,  should  have  been  christened  'Martha  Wash- 
ington.' The  true  Indian  name  of  this  charming  pyramid  is 
'ftauawket.'  " 

"New  Hampshire  as  it  Is,"  by  Charlton  and  Ticknor,  1855,  states 
"Pequawket  Mountain  is  situated  in  Bartlett." 

"Mt.  Pequawket  (Kiairsarge) "  is  the  manner  that  Prof.  C.  H. 
Hitchcock  shows  the  moimtain  on  the  map  that  he  had  prepared 
largely  from  original  sources  to  accompany  his  "Geology  of  New 
Hampshire,"  published  in  1876. 

The  large  raised  model  map  of  the  State  in  the  State  House  a4 
Concord,  prepared  by  the  autnority  of  the  Legislature,  bearing  the 
date  of  1877,  by  Prof.  Hitchcock,  gives  "Pequawket"  as  tiie  naaie 
of  this  mountain. 

"Mt.  Pequawket,"  Eastman's  White  Mountain  Guide,  1872. 

"Mt.  Pequawket  or  Eaarsarge."  Walling's  Atlas,  1877. 

"Mt.  Pigwacket,"  Colton's  Atlas,  1871  and  1878. 

"Mt.  Kiarsarge,"  Colton's  Atlas,  1883. 

The  History  of  Carroll  Coimty  by  G.  D.  MerriU,  published  in  1889, 
page  108.  gives  "Mt.  Kiarsarge  (Kearsarge)  or  Pequawket"  at  the 
nead  of  tne  paragraph  describmg  this  mountain. 

"Mt.  Kearsarge  North,"  Coast  Survey,  1878. 

"Mt.  Kearsarge  North,"  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  1896. 

"Mt.  Kearsarge  or  Pequawket"  is  given  on  a  map  of  Carroll  County, 
published  by  George  H.  Walker  in  1902. 

"Mt.  Kiarsarge  North,"  The  Century  Atlas,  1902. 

"Mt.  Pequawket," , Cram's  Atlas,  1905. 

APPALACHIAN  CLUB. 

A  committee  appointed  by  the  Appalachian  Club,  with  Prof.  Fay  as 
chairman,  made  a  report  concerning  the  true  name  of  the  northern 
Kearsarge  on  April  11,  1877,  from  which  the  following  may  be  quoted: 

''Were  the  question  one  of  simple  priority,  it  would  seem  to 
present  but  little  difficulty  in  its  solution.  It  is  incontestable  that 
the  Merrimack  County  mountain  (U.  I.)  was  known  by  the  name  of 
Carasaga  Mountain  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
as  shown  from  an  ancient  map  of  that  period  in  the  Essex  Co.  (Mass.) 
Archives.  It  would  be  an  ungracious  task  to  attempt  to  prove  that 
the  modem  name  Kearsarge  is  not  a  direct  descendant  from  this 
name.''  In  conclusion,  ''The  committee  then  find  that  there  are  two 
mountains  in  New  Hampshire  which  at  present  bear  the  same  name, 
Kearsarge;  that  so  far  as  they  are  able  to  judge,  the  name  is  equally 
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the  original  name  of  both,  and  handed  down  b^  unbroken  and 
reliable  tradition;  that  another  name,  Pigwacket,  with  seyeral  varia- 
tions of  orthography — an  appellation  which,  as  it  appears,  was 
formerly  appliM  to  a  group  of  hills  some  miles  to  the  southeast — 
has  also  been  quite  frequently  appUed  to  the  Carroll  Coimty  moimtain 
since  1816,  sometimes  alone,  but  often  joined  with  the  other  title, 
and  more  especially  upon  maps  that  are  recognized  as  good  author- 
ities, and  in  gazetteers,  and  m  virtue  of  this  must  be  considered  a 
name  for  the  same,  although  the  other  seems  to  have  over  it  the 
advantages  of  priority  and  especiallv  of  general  local  usage/' 

From  the  discussion  that  followed  the  above  report  the  following 
mav  be  quoted  (Appal,  vol.  1,  p.  202): 

'^Mr.  Emer^  then  presentea  evidence  to  show  that  the  name 
Keaisarge,  or  its  equivalents  was  applied  to  the  Merrimack  County 
moimtam  much  earlier  than  to  that  m  Carroll  County.  Also  that  the 
name  Pequawket  was  appUed  to  the  latter  earlier  than  the  name 
Kearsarge.  From  whichne  argued  that  the  name  Kearsarge belonged 
of  right  to  the  Merrimack  Coimty  mountain,  and  that  the  true  name 
of  the  Carroll  County  mountain  was  Pequawket. 

"Plt)f.  Hitchcock  offered  evidence  to  show  that  the  Carroll  Coimty 
mountain  had  been  popularly  known  as  Pequawket,  and  that  the 
name  Kearsarge  haa  been  given  it  by  settlers  comii^  from  the 
vicinity  of  the  Merrimack  Coimty  mountain.  He  therefore  favored 
the  name  Pequawket  for  the  former  as  a  means  of  distinguishing  it 
from  the  latter,  especially  for  scientific  purposes. 

*'Mr.  Worcester  said  that,  until  within  a  few  years,  the  name  of  the 
Carroll  Countv  mountain  had  been  Kiarsarge,  not  Kearsarge.  The 
village  at  its  foot,  which  was  named  from  it,  was  Kiarsarge  Village, 
and  all  the  old  guideboards  had  that  spelling,  which  was  al^  used  oy 
the  hotel  on  the  summit,  and  until  recently  by  the  hotel  of  the  same 
name  in  North  Conway.  He  thought  that  at  least  that  distinction 
should  be  retained  between  this  mountain  and  that  in  Merrimack 
County.  He  proposed  as  a  compromise,  and  as  perhaps  aiding  in 
finallv  chan^ng  me  name  of  the  former  to  Pequawket,  that  it  be 
called  'the  requawket  Kearsarge.'  " 

NEW  HAMPSHIBE  HI8TOBICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society  ap^inted  a  committee 
consisting  of  Dr.  N.  Bouton,  the  historian  of  the  State;  J.  M. 
Shirley,  and  G.  V.  Fox,  at  its  annual  meeting  June  11,  1877,  on  the 
name  Kearsaige,  to  report  such  facts  as  they  may  be  able  to  coUect 
at  a  future  meeting  of  the  society.  After  two  years'  labor  of  research 
a  carefully  prepared  report  was  submitted  to  the  societv  at  its 
annual  meetmg  June  11,  1879,  the  conclusion  being  that  tne  name 
Kearsarge  bdongs  of  right  exclusively  to  the  mountain  in  Merrimack 
Countj^.  The  commit^e  recommended  the  following  preamble  and 
resolution  (Proceedings  vol.  1,  p.  181): 

''Whereas  of  two  mountains  m  the  State  of  New  Hampshire  called 
by  the  name  of  Kearsarge  or  Kiarsarge,  the  question  has  arisen  to 
which  the  name  more  properly  belong;  and  whereas  the  judgment 
of  the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society  has  been  requested  on  the 
subject:  Therefore 
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^'Eescivedf  (1)  That,  after  a  full  and  impartial  examination  of  his- 
torical evidence,  this  society  finds  that  the  momitain  called  by  said 
name  in  Merrimack  Ck)imty  has  been  known  and  called  by  that 
name,  alone  and  invariably — with  variations  in  spelling — ^more  tJian 
150  years,  or  since  September,  1725:  that  the  mountain  so  called  in 
Carroll  County  was  first  known  or  designated  as  'Pequawkett',  and 
was  never  known  or  called  Eearsai^e  until  subsequent  to  1780,  or 
after  the  settlement  of  that  section  of  coimtry  by  people  chiefly  from 
Merrimack  County.  1765-1775. 

^^ Resolved,  (2)  Tnat  to  avoid  confusion  in  geographical  names 
within  the  State,  we  regard  it  as  desirable  that  the  said  two  moun- 
tains should  be  definitdy  distinguished  by  some  i)roper  authority; 
and  inasmuch  as  the  prior  name  of  the  one  is  historically  fixed,  both 
on  maps  and  in  written  records,  and  that  of  the  other  is  more  recent 
and  belongs  to  a  portion  of  the  State  known  in  all  our  early  annals 
as  the  'Pequawkett' — ^famoxis  also  in  historic  events — therefore,  in 
the  opinion  of  this  society,  it  would  be  highljr  appropriate  and  honor- 
able that  the  name  by  which  it  was  first  desij^ated,  and  by  which  it 
was  called  on  the  maps  published  by  authority  of  the  State  in  1816, 
bv  Philip  Carrigain,  EJsq.,  should  be  retained,  viz.,  Pequawkett 
Mountain." 

Final  action  on  this  report  was  not  apparently  taken  until  the 
annual  meeting  of  1885  wnen  it  was  voted,  ''That  the  matter  per- 
taining to  the  name  Kearsarge  be  left  as  reported  by  the  committee 
at  the  annual  meeting  in  1879."  And  the  said  report  as  published 
was  adopted.  (Letter  of  Supt.  of  N.  H.  Hist.  Society,  March  29, 
1915.) 

At  the  meeting  of  1879  a  minority  report  was  presented  by  Mr.  Q.  V. 
Fox  in  opposition  to  the  majority  report,  but  this  report  so  far  as  the 
records  show,  received  no  consideration  from  the  society  and  was  not 
published.     (Idem.) 

The  Secretary  read  a  letter  from  Dr.  Bouton  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Historical  Society  testifying  that,  so  far  as  he  knew,  the  me&ibers  of 
that  society  were  ''Unanimouslv  of  the  opinion  tnat  the  true  and 
only  'Kearsarge'  was  that  in  Merrimack  Co."  He  remarked  that 
upon  all  the  old  maps  the  name  in  question,  when  appUed  to  either 
mountain,  was  spelled  "Kiarsarge,"  or  in  some  way  necessitating  the 
pronunciation  ot  the  first  syllable.  Also  that,  on  several  of  the 
oldest  of  those  maps,  the  name  was  applied  to  the  Merrimack  County 
mountain,  while  that  in  Carroll  Countv  was  left  nameless. 

Belknap  states  in  his  "Tour  of  the  White  Moim tains,"  1784, 
that  he  copied  the  sketch  map  from  one  belonging  to  CoL  Whip- 
ple, who  was  one  of  the  party.  Col.  Whipple  then  Uved  in  what 
IS  now  the  town  of  Jefferson,  but  formerly  lived  in  the  southern 

i)art  of  the  State.  He  was  associated  with  John  Moffat,  who  was  a 
and  owner  in  about  30  towns  in  New  Hampshire,  and  owned  three 
of  the  100-acre  lots  in  Kearsarge  Gore.  It  is  believed  that  Whipple 
was  familiar  with  these  lands  as  well  as  the  locality  of  Kearsarge 
Moimtain.  In  this  manner  he  might  have  ai)plied  its  name  on  his 
sketch  of  the  Carroll  County  moimtain.  This  would  explain  how 
Bdlmap's  map  of  New  Hampshire  came  to  have  two  mountains 
bearing  the  same  name  of  Kyarsarge.  (N.  H.  Hist.  Society,  vol.  1, 
p.  160.) 
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CoK€OBD,  N.  H.,  March  £9, 191S. 
Ut.  D.  M.  Hildbeth, 

WasMngtanf  D.  0. 

Dear  Sib  :  I  have  your  communication  of  the  27ih  in  regard  to  the 
actiop  of  this  society  in  the  matter  of  the  name  of  Kearsarge  Mountain. 

Referring  to  the  proceeding  of  this  society,  rolume  l,  rou  will 
notice  that  the  report  on  this  subject,  submitted  by  Mr.  John  M. 
Shirley,  and  publisned  on  pages  136-181,  is  the  report  of  the  majority 
of  the*  committee  appointed  to  inyestifate  this  subject.  The  resolur 
tions  printed  on  page  181  form  a  part  oithis  report,  and  their  adoption 
is  recommended  oy  the  committee. 

Final  action  on  this  report  was  not  apparently  taken  until  the 
meeting  of  1885,  when  it  was  voted  ''that  the  matter  pertaining  to 
the  name  Kearsarge  be  left  as  reported  by  the  committee  at  the  aanual 
meeting  in  1879/'  and  the  said  report  as  published  was  adopted. 
(See  Proceedinjgs,  vol.  1,  p.  371 .) 

At  the  meeting  of  1879  a  minority  report  was  apparently  presented 
by  Mr.  Q.  V.  Fox  in  opposition  to  the  majority  report  by  Mr.  Shirley, 
but  this  minority  report,  so  far  as  the  records  show,  received  no 
consideration  from  this  society  and  was  not  published. 

I  should  say  without  hesitation  that  the  society  by  voting  in  1885 
to  adopt  Mr.  Shirley's  report  of  1879,  thereby  indorsed  and  adopted 
the  resolutions  which  were  appended  as  a  part  of  that  report. 

Personally,  and  as  a  member  of  this  society  for  many  years,  I  can 
assure  you  that  no  proposition  involving  the  application  of  the  name 
Kearsatge  to  the  Carroll  County  moimtain  ever  received  the  slightest 
degree  ot  indorsement  or  approval  in  this  society. 
Sincerely,  yours, 

Ons  G.  Hammond,  Supi. 

*  UNrrBD  STATES   BATTLESHIP  "KSARSARGS.^' 

As  to  the  naming  of  the  battleship  (corvette)  Kearsarge:  The 
records  of  the  Navy  Department  do  not  show  how  the  name  became 
selected.  The  Boston  Journal  of  Jime  4,  18G1,  stat-es:  "Dispatches 
from  Washington  give  the  names  of  the  new  sloops  of  war — the 
Kearsarge,  Ossipee,  Housatonic,  WachiLsettSj  Adirondackj  Jumaia,  and 
Tv-scarora.  Kearsarge  is  a  well-known  mountain  in  Merrimack 
County^  New  Hampsnire,  about  twenty  miles  northwest  of  Concord. 
There  is  another  mountain  north  of  Lrake  Winnipiseogee,  which 
modem  tourists  have  confounded  with  the  true  one.'^ 

The  New  Hampshire  Statesman  for  Jime  8,  1861,  prints  the  fol- 
lowing: "Of  .the  new  sloops  of  war  built  at  Portsmouth,  one  wiU  be 
named  Ossipee  and  the  other  Kearsarge.  These  are  Indian  words, 
but,  unlike  many  of  that  dialect,  pass  easily  over  the  tongue.  Kear- 
sarge was  suggested  to  the  naval  aepartment  by  one  of  the  publishers 
ot  tins  paper.  He  vn'ote  that  as  the  Merrimack  was  burned  at  Nor- 
folk, it  would  be  gratifying  to  New  Hampshire  folks  to  be  again 
remembered  in  this  matter  of  names  of  national  vessels,  and,  in  pre- 
senting Kearsarge,  said  it  was  an  isolated  and  imposing  eminence  in 
the  center  of  the  State,  In  the  midst  of  a  loyal  people,  and  that  young 
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Ladd;  who  fell  at  Baltimore,  crying.  'All  hail  to  the  stars  and 
stripes/  was  buried  ahnost  witnin  its  shadow,  at  Alexandria." 

liie  Army  and  Navy  Joumd,  1864,  has  the  following:  ^'KearsaJi^e 
Mountain,  from  which  Capt.  Winslow's  vessel  receives  its  inmiortal 
name,  is  the  hi^est  mountain  in  the  county  of  Merrimack,  New 
Hampshire." 

There  are  many  other  newspapers  making  mention  to  the  same 

Surport.  There  are  none  statmg  that  the  honor  belonged  to  the 
arroU  Coimty  mountain,  which  at  this  period  bore  the  name  of 
Pequawket  or  Kiarsarge;  neither  was  it  so  well  known  ^  which  is  very 
conclusive  evidence  t^t  it  could  not  have  been  the  mountain  aft^ 
which  the  ship  was  named. 

It  is  also  stated  that  the  selection  of  a  name  for  this  vessel  was 
referred  to  (Jo v.  Gilmore,  of  New  Hampshire,  with  the  suggestion  to 
select  an  Indian  name.  He  left  the  matter  to  his  secretary,  who  was 
his  son,  Joseph  H.  Qilmore,  who  has  since  been  for  many  years  a 
professor- in  the  Rochester  University  at  Rochester,  New  York.  He 
suggested  '^  Kearsarge,"  the  name  of  the  mountain  in  Merrimack 
County,  which  he  was  familiar  with  and  saw  everv  day  as  he  went 
to  ana  from  the  statehouse.  (A.  P.  Davis,  the  Manchester  Daily 
Mirror,  Feh.  24,  1896.)  Ttm  statement  is  confirmed  by  the  following 
letter: 

The  Universfty  of  Roohesteb, 

Rochester,  N.  Y.j  April  IB,  1916. 

Dear  Sir:  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  Man^h  31,  I  would  say  tl\at. 
when  my  father  was  governor  of  New  Hampshire,  we  received  word 
from  Washington  that  it  had  been  decided  to  give  Indian  names  to 
a  certain  class  of  cruisers,  and  that  the  governors  of  the  loyal  States 
were  requested  to  suggest  such  names. 

I  was  nis  secretary  at  that  time,  and  he  turned  the  matter  over  to 
me.  I  made  out  a  list  of  Indian  names,  which  was  duly  forwarded 
to  the  Navy  Department. 

The  first  name  on  my  list  was  Kearsarge — not  unnaturally*  for, 
in  driving  to  and  from  the  statehouse  every  day  (I  resided  in  rena- 
cook)  I  had  a  magnificent  view  of  Mount  Kearsarge  in  Merrimack 
County — ^which  was  the  only  Kearsarge  that  I  or  my  faUier  knew 
anythmg  about. 

Very  truly,  yours, 

J.   H^  GiLMORB. 
Mr.  D.  M.  HiLDRETH, 

Washington,  D.  0. 

The  white-oak  timber  for  the  building  of  the  Kearsarge  was  cut 
from  the  slopes  or  in  sight  of  the  Merrimack  Coimty  Kearsa^e. 
(Granite  Monthly  Magazine,  vol.  15,  p.  145.)  It  is  the  testimony  of 
many  distinguished  people  now  living  that  it  was  the  general  and 
common  knowledge  that  the  ship  was  named  for  this  mountain. 
(Ex-Senator  Chandler  of  New  Hampshire  and  many  others.) 

The  Kearsarge  became  famous  by  drfeating  and  sinking  the  Ala- 
hama  June  19,  1864.  After  that  event  a  large  hotel  was  built  on  the 
side  of  the  Merrimack  County  mountain  and  named  in  honor  of  the 
ship's  captain,  the  "  Winslow  House."  That  hotel  was  destroyed  by 
fire  in  1867  and  rebuilt  on  a  larger  plan.  Admiral  Winslow  was 
given  a  reception  in  the  first  house  and  was  present  at  the  opening 
of  the  second  (Aug.  IS,  1868),  when  he  gave  the  owner  a  large  flag 
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and  a  picture  of  the  battle  that  was  painted  in  France.  Notable 
people  were  present,  including  the  governor  of  the  State,  as  well  as 
many  prominent  citizens,  who  took  part  in  the  festivities  and  ad- 
dresses, in  which  references  were  made  to  the  ship  and  its  namesake. 

While  Admiral  Winslow  lived  he  spent  many  of  his  summers  on 
this  mountain,  and  when  he  died,  in  1873,  a  large  bowlder  was  taken 
from  its  side  to  serve  as  his  monument,  with  a  bronze  tablet  attached, 
on  which  is  inscribed  a  befitting  memorial  inscription,  stating  near 
the  end, ' '  This  bowlder  from  Keafsarge  Mountain,  Merrimack  County, 
New  Hampshire,  is  the  gift  of  the  citizens  of  Warner,  New  Hamp- 
shire." 

No  claim  was  ever  made  in  behalf  of  the  Carroll  County  moimtain 
until  1875,  about  which  time  a  railroad  was  built  through  the  White 
Mountain  Notch  nearby,  and  the  locality  became  a  summer  resort. 
At  this  time  Mr.  G.  V.  Fox,  of  Lowell,  Mass.,  became  a  summer  resi- 
dent of  the  said  locality  (North  Conway)  and  became  most  active 
in  presenting  the  claims  in  behalf  of  this  mountain,  for  the  honors 
appertaining  to  the  older-named  moimtain.  He  even  claimed  that 
the  Merrimack  Countv  mountain  was  not  entitled  to  the  name  of 
Kearsarge.  (Appalachia,  vol.  1,  p.  202.)  He  wrote  the  article  on 
''Kearsarge"  in  Johnson's  Encyclopedia  (ed.  1875).  which  seems  to 
be  the  basis  for  the  one  in  the  ''International  Encyclopedia  of  1911." 
He  claims,  14  years  after  the  event,  that  it  was  on  the  suggestion  of 
his  wife  that  Secretary  Welles  named  the  vessd.  He  admits  later 
that  he  received  the  letter  of  Major  McFarland,  of  the  ''Statesman," 
May  31  or  June  1, 1861,  suggesting  the  name  of  Kearsarge.  Secretary 
Welles,  in  a  letter  of  Sept.  27,  1875,  states:  "I  first  directed  that  the 
corvette  should  be  called  Kearsarge;  but  Mr.  Chase  (Secretary  of  the 
Treasury),  a  New  Hampshire  man,  corrected  my  pronunciation  and 
orthography.  We  had,  I  recollect,  a  Uttle  dispute,  and  I  quoted 
Gov.  Hill;  but  Mr.  Chase  convinced  me  he  was  correct.'*  This  seems 
to  indicate  that  the  filial  designation  was  fixed  by  the  aid  of  Secretary 
Chase,  who  lived  as  a  boy  near  and  in  sight  of  the  Merrimack  Coimty 
mountain,  in  Cornish.  The  Carroll  County  mountain  was  Imown  at 
that  time  by  the  name  of  Pe<iuawket  or  Eiarsarge,  and  being  near  to 
other  higher  peaks  of  the  White  Mountains  andlbef  ore  the  railroad  was 
built  to  its  vicinity,  was  not  so  well  Imown.  Therefore  it  must  have 
been  the  Merrimack  County  mountain  that  gave  the  name  to  the 
warship. 

A  writer  over  the  name  of  "Hawser"  in  the  Boston  Journal  for 
September  4,  1874,  speaking  of  Kearsarge  Moimtain  in  Merrimack 
County,  says:  "The  name  of  this  moimtam  was  ^ven  to  the  United 
States  gunooat  which  under  the  command  of  that  gallant  ofl5cer, 
the  late  Admiral  John  A.  Winslow,  sank  the  privateer  Alabama  off 
Cherbourg  after  a  short,  sharp,  and  very  decisive  action,  an  action 
which,  for  the  general  interest  and  excitement  it  caused  throughout 
the  civilized  world,  has  seldom  been  exceeded. 

"It  often  happens,  unfortunately,  that  Kearsarge  Mountain  is  con- 
founded with  another  mountain  in  a  different  part  of  New  Hampshire, 
which  is  the  cause  of  much  perplexity  to  strangers.  A  mountain  in 
North  Conway,  to  which  is  attached  no  little  celebrity,  is  of  late  years 
generally  known  as  Mount  Kiarsarge.  Why  the  name  Eaarsarge  was 
given  to  the  mountain  in  Nort^  Conway  I  have  no  knowledge.    Theie 
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probably  is  some  reason.  I  am  confident  that  it  has  no  leu^tunate 
right  to  that  name.  The  good  old  Indian  name  of  Pequawkett  was 
formerly  ajpplied  to  a  lai^e  tract  of  country  in  that  neighborhood 
*  *  *.  Tne  mountain  m  North  Conway  called  Eiarsaree  and  in 
some  of  the  latest  maps  spelled  Kearsarge  was  formerly  Inown  as 
Mount  Pequawkett.     When  I  visited  that  region  more  than  thirtiy 

J  ears  aeo,  I  heard  nothing  of  Mt.  Eiarsarge,  but  much  of  Mount 
'equawett,  and  I  now  himibly  petition  tasA,  for  obvious  reasons, 
besides  restoring  a  ^ood  old  Indian  name,  the  name  of  Eiarsarge  be 
henceforth  expunged  from  all  guides,  books,  maps,  and  ffeo^aphies 
as  applied  to  tne  mountain  in  question  and  Pequawkett  substituted.'' 
Tne  following  letter  is  of  interest  as  bearing  on  the  Indian  origin 
of  the  name  ''  Searsarge." 

SHITHSONIiLN  InSTITUTIOK, 

BuBSAu  OF  Amsbioak  Ethnoloot, 

Washington,  D.  (7.,  April  9, 1916. 
Dbab  Sm:  In  response  to  your  communication  of  March  27th,  I 
beg  leave  to  say  that  your  mquiry  was  referred  to  Mr.  J.  N.  JB. 
Hewitt,  of  this  bureau,  who  gives  the  following  information: 

''The  words  Carasaga  and  Cusagee  and  Eyrsarge  are,  like 
Eearsarge,  seemingly  corruptions  of  the  fuller  lorm  Cowissewas- 
chook,  which  in  turn  is  apparently  a  different  spelling  of  Eowa-is- 
atchu-ok,  meaning  ''At  the  Mountain  of  Small  (Young)  Pines." 
Eearsarse  as  a  name  without  the  locative  should  signify  '^Mountain 
of  SmalTCor  Young)  Pines." 

Very  truly,  yours,  „  „  „ 

P.  W.  HODOEL 

EOmdIogitiin  Ohasrgt. 

Mr.  D.  M.  HiLDBBTH, 

WaAingtan,  D.  O. 

The  summary  facts  about  the  names  of  these  mountains  can  be 
thus  stated: 

1.  The  Merrimack  County  mountain  first  received  the  name  of 
Carasaga  in  1639,  eighty-six  years  before  the  Carroll  County  moun- 
tain was  called  "Pi^ackett'^in  1725. 

2.  That  the  Memmack  County  mountain  has  always  been  known 
by  the  same  name. 

3.  That  the  name  "Pigwackett"  was  used  for  the  Carroll  County 
mountain  in  1725.  That  "Pigwacket  Hills"  was  used  on  MiteheU 
and  Hazzen  map  of  1750  for  hOls  or  mountains  in  this  vicinity. 

4.  That  "Pigwackett"  was  applied  by  the  English  from  the  name 
of  the  surrounding  country,  which  was  caUed  iSter  the  Pequawket 
Tribe  of  Indians  that  dwelt  therein. 

5.  That  later  when  the  locality  about  this  last  mountain  was 
occupied  bv  settlers  from  towns  in  the  vicinity  of  the  older  named 
mountain,  because  of  a  similarity  of  appearance,  these  settlers  caUed 
it  by  the  same  name. 

6.  The  name  Eearsarge  or  Eiarsarge  has  not  been  in  .general  use 
for  the  CaiToU  County  mountain. 

7.  It  was  more  genotdly  known  as  Pequawket  before  about  1860. 
&  After  about  1860  Pequawket  or  EianaigA. 
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9.  Since  1875  only  residents  in  its  vieinity  have  been  peraisteat 
in  the  nee  of  tne  ntine  of  E^aisarffe. 

10.  EffcuiB  haye  long  been  made  by  offioiaLi  and  prooainent  ctti- 
icna  as  well  as  the  Historical  SooietT  it  the  State,  to  nare  each  bear 
a  separate  name;  one  Eeaisarge  ana  the  other  Peoua^et* 

11.  Hie  warship  Eeonarfe  was  named  after  the  Merrimaek  Ocnmtj 
mesmiaiift. 

THE  UNITBD  STATES  QflOeBAPHIO  BOABB. 

The  United  States  Gteognqohio  Board  at  its  meeting  on  January  6, 
1915,  deeided  that  £eai8arge  w«8  the  proper  naiae  m  the  mountam 
looatad  in  Merrimack  County  and  Peqnawket  of  ,tke  coe  in  GanoU 
County.  Upon  request  and  the  further  presentation  of  data  re> 
latin^  to  names  of  these  mountains  the.  board  at  its  meetii]^  on 
April?,  1916,  reviewed  and  unanimoudy  confirmed  its  former  decision. 
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BACK  TO  THE  CONSTITUTK 


[iteprtnted  from  Vol.  Ill,  No.  3,  of  tbe  Virginia  Law  I 

Law  was  long  ago  defined  as  '^  a  rule  of  action  ] 
supreme  power  in  the  State,  commanding  what  i 
hibiting  what  is  wrong."  Which  is  the  body  in  i 
has  the  last  supreme  word  in  legislation?  Under  < 
emment  we  have  an  executive,  a  legislative,  and  a 
ment.  The  theory  taught  in  the  law  schools  is  tha 
separate  and  distinct  and  that  neither  can  interfei 
Laying  aside  preconceived  opinions  and  deceptive 
sion,  what  is  the  real  government  which  we  have? 

The  legislative  is  imderstood  to  be  the  lawmal 
name  imports.  If  so,  it  should  be  the  supreme  i 
England.  In  what  ways  do  the  Constitution  of  t 
and  the  constitutions  of  the  States  place  any  restr 
body?  According  to  the  Federal  Constitution  and 
the  States,  there  is  cmly  one  restriction  ihdit  anothe 
place  upon  the  lawmaking  body  and  that  is  that  i 
interpose  his  veto  upon  any  legislation  which  does 
him,  but  the  Constitutional  Convention  did  not  se( 
an  absolute  veto.  For  that  would  have  placed  the  i 
the  executive.  The  executive  was  not  given  the 
was  provided  that  by  a  certain  vote,  which  is  i 
Federal  Constitution  and  varies  in  the  different  St 
be  overruled  by  the  lawmaking  body  if  it  adheres  t 
is  in  accordance  with  the  theory  of  our  Govemme 
the  lawmaking  body  is  one  of  restrictions;  that  is, 
the  people  and  has  all  power  that  is  not  denied  it  bj 
whereas,  the  executive  and  judicial  are  grants  of 
no  authority  except  that  conferred  by  the  Constitu 
statement  made  by  Black  ^  and  sums  up  correctly  tl 
State  and  Federal  Constitutions  as  they  are  written 
Government,  which  is  not  an  original  sovereignty, 
after  the  Revolution,  of  the  States,  the  authority 
lawmaking  body  is  also  a  grant  of  power,  for  it 
should  have,  no  powers  except  those  expressly  co 
sarily  inferred  from  those  that  are  given. 

t  Black,  CoBstltaitioMl  Law,  aee.  100. 
S  D— 64r-l— vol  41 70 


Kow,  as  to  the  executive  (both  State  and  Federal),  its  only  powers 
are  those  which  are  expressly  given  or  derived  by  necessary  in- 
ference from  those  that  are  conferred.  The  only  authority  given 
this  department  to  interfere  with  the  others  in  any  way  is  the  veto 
already  mentioned,  and  that  is  not  absolute,  but  subject  to  be  over- 
ruled  by  a  legislative  vote.  In  four  States — ^Rhode  Island,  North 
Carolina,  West  Virginia,  and  Ohio — ^the  governor  was  even  denied 
any  veto  power,  though  in  scmie  of  diese  in  later  years  it  has  been 
ccmferred. 

As  to  the  judicial  department  the  power  of  tlie  executive  over  it 
was  in  the  appointment  of  the  judges.  This  at  first  was  very  general, 
but  now  the  number  of  States  in  which  they  are  appointed  by  the 
governor,  with  the  consent  of  the  senate,  has  been  reduced  to  seven. 
The  control  of  the  judiciary  department  by  the  legislative  was  made 
more  complete  in  that  in  those  States  where  the  governor  appoints 
the  upper  house  can  affirm  or  reject  his  nomination,  and  in  all  of 
them  the  legislative  department  has  supervisicm  of  the  conduct  of  the 
judges  and  can  r^nove  them  by  impeachment.  In  three  of  them — 
Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  and  Bhode  Idand — the  legislature, 
as  in  England,  ean  remove  tiie  judges  without  trial,  by  a  majority 
vote. 

It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  tiie  common  idea  that  the  judges 
in  England  hold  abscdutely  and  for  life  is  a  mistake.  Up  to  the 
revolution  of  1688  they  hdd  at  the  pleasure  of  the  King,  who  could 
remove  any  judge  at  any  time  without  a  trial.  Since  1688  the  judges 
m  England,  as  in  the  three  American  States  above  named,  hold  at  the 
King  formerly  did,  at  will  and  without  trial. 

This  being  the  status  of  the  other  two  departments  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, as  expressed  by  the  organic  law,  what  is  the  place  contem- 
plated for  the  judiciary  department,  taking  the  constitutions  as  they 
are  written?  There  was  given  to  the  judicial  department  no  au- 
thority whatever  over  the  other  two  departments  of  the  Grovem- 
ment  There  was  not  conferred  on  it,  as  upon  the  executive,  any 
veto  over  the  action  of  either  of  the  other  two  departments,  not  even 
the  suspensive  veto  conferred  on  the  executive.  Its  members  were 
originally  appointed  in  all  the  States  by  the  executive,  save  in  these 
in  which  such  appointment  was  subject  to  confirmation  by  the  legis- 
lative department  and  a  few  States  in  which  the  judges  were  elected 
by  the  legislature.  It  was  thus  the  creature  of  one  or  the  other,  or  both 
the  other  departments  jointly,  and  the  members  of  the  judiciary  were 
made  removable,  as  already  said,  by  the  legislative  department,  while 
in  three  of  them  they  still  hold  at  the  pleasure  of  the  legislature.  In 
the  Federal  Government  all  the  judges  of  the  circuit  and  district 
courts  hold  subject  to  the  right  of  Congress  to  legislate  them  out  of 
office  at  any  moment.    In  1802, 16  circuit  judges  were  thus  legislated 
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wA  •£  existence  by  Congress,  and  at  sundry  times  since  district  courts 
have,  in  like  manner,  been  abolished.  As  .to  the  Federal  Supreme 
Cmirt,  it  holds  its  appellate  jurisdiction  ^^  with  such  exceptions  and 
imder  such  regmlations  as  Congress  shall  make.''^  Indeed,  as  to  the. 
reeoi)structi<»i  act,  Ccmgress  enacted '  that  the  courts  could  issue  no 
writ  to  construe  the  validity  of  such  statutes,  and  the  court  held  tiiat 
it  could  issue  n<me.*  The  United  States  judicial  department,  there- 
fere,  is  the  creature  of  the  legislative  d^artment,  whidi,  from  time 
to  time,  can  increase  or  diminish  the  number  of  the  judges  inferior 
to  the  Supreme  Court.^  The  number  of  judges  cm  the  Federal 
Supreme  Court  is  not  fixed  by  the  Constitution  but  by  Congress, 
which,  from  time  to  time,  has  increased  or  diminished  the  number 
when  it  thought  the  public  interest  demanded;  for  instance,  when  it 
was  thought  desirable  to  change  the  ruling  of  the  court  as  to  the 
legal  tender  act. 

The  court  being  the  creature  of  the  legislature  and  subject  to  it 
for  the  extent  of  its  jurisdiction  and  for  its  existence  to  a  large 
degree,  whence  comes  it  that  the  court  has  been  exercising  the 
supreme  power  in  our  Government — i.  e.,  the  last  word  in  legisla- 
tion? 

There  is  certainly  no  express  authority  for  **  judicial  supremacy  ** 
or  the  "  judicial  veto,"  by  which  that  department  assumes  the  irre- 
viewable  and  therefore  the  absolute  supremacy  over  the  other*  two 
departments.  There  is  not  a  line  in  the  constitution  of  any  State 
or  in  ihe  Federal  Constitution  to  authorize  it.  If  there  were,  it 
would  only  be  necessary  to  point  to  the  words  and  end  all  debate. 
•There  would  be  no  necessity  for  sophistical  argument,  and  we  would 
be  saved  the  absurd  spectacle  of  attempting  to  support  the  authority 
of  the  court  upon  the  fact  that  some  other  court,  at  some  other  time, 
had  made  the  same  assertion.  The  former  assertion  is  as  groundless 
as  one  made  now,  unless  the  authority  can  be  found  in  the  Con- 
stitution. 

It  would  be  very  strange,  indeed,  if  any  constitutional  convention 
had  conferred  the  last  and  ultimate  power  of  sovereignty  upon  a 
majority  of  a  board  of  appointive  judges,  an  authority  which  was 
denied  to  the  legislature  by  the  suspensive  veto  given  the  Executive; 
and  when  it  had  denied  an  absolute  veto  to  the  Executive.  Yet 
the  judiciary  was  the  creature  of  the  other  two  departments  until,  in 
more  recent  years,  in  a  majority  of  the  States,  but  not  yet  in  the 
Federal  Government,  the  judges  have  had  the  dignity  conferred 
upon  them  of  a  direct  mandate  from  the  people  by  election  at  the 
ballot  box.  It  may  be  noted  also  that  this  change  from  an  appointive 
to  an  elected  judiciary  was  brought  about  as  a  check  upon  the  irre- 

1  United  states  Coiistitiitlon,  Art.  Ill,  sec  2. . 

•  Act  27  Mar.,  1868. 

•Bx  parte  McCardle.  74  U.  &  (7  WaU.),  500. 
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viewable  and  irresponsible  power  assumed  by  the  courts  oi  setting 
aside  the  action  of  the  legislative,  approved  by  the  executive,  de- 
partment 

It  would  consume  too  much  space  to  discuss  the  assumption  of 
this  power  by  the  State  courts,  as  it  has  been  more  flagrant  in  some 
States  than  in  others.  Latterly  there  has  been  a  further  curb 
sought  to  be  imposed  upon  the  assertion  of  this  supreme  power  in 
the  courts  by  the  adoption  of  the  "  recall  of  the  judges  "  in  the  State 
constitutions  in  eight  States.  Those  who,  like  the  writer,  do  not 
think  the  "recall  of  the  judges''  advisaUe,  may  well  consider  the 
fact  that  a  free  people  will  not  willingly  consent  that  the  action 
of  their  duly  elected  representatives  empowered  to  make  their  laws 
and  of  their  duly  elected  executive  shall  be  brushed  aside  by  a  bare 
majority  of  a  board  of  lawyers  without  any  authority  conferred  in 
the  Constitution. 

Have  the  courts  assumed  this  irreviewable  power  and  asserted  for 
a  majority  of  the  court  an  infallibility  which  they  have  denied  to  ttie 
minority  of  the  court,  and  to  the  other  two  departments  of  tiie 
Government? 

Taking  the  Federal  court  as  an  example,  a  few  instances  will 
make  reply.  Not  long  after  the  Federal  Supreme  Court  was  cre- 
ated— and  it  will  be  remembered  that  it  was  created  and  its  juris- 
diction fixed  by  an  act  of  Congress,  the  judiciary  act  of  1789,  and 
not  by  the  Constitution — that  court  haled  a  sovereign  State  before 
it  and  passed  sentence  in  Chisholm  v.  Gteorgia.^  Immediately  the 
people  took  the  alarm  and  the  eleventh  amendment  was  passed  to 
prevent  the  repetition  of  the  sight  of  a  sovereign  State  being  brou^C 
into  court  at  the  suit  of  a  private  individual.  It  was  fortunate  that 
this  was  done,  for  otherwise  the  docket  would  have  been  crowded 
since  with  actions  by  the  American  Tobacco  Co.,  the  Standard 
Oil  Co.,  and  various  railroad  companies,  bringing  into  court  the 
States  whose  legislation  was  not  acceptable  to  those  great  aggrega- 
tions of  wealth. 

The  next  assumption  of  power  was  in  Marbury  v.  Madison.* 
John  Marshall  was  Secretary  of  State.  In  January,  1801,  he  was 
appointed  Chief  Justice  and  qualified  as  such  and  took  his  seat 
on  the  bench  January  80,  1801,  still  retaining,  however,  his  posi- 
tion as  Secretary  of  State.  President  John  Adams  having  been 
defeated  for  reelection,  at  midnight  on  March  3,  John  Marshall  as 
Secretary  of  State  was  signing  and  sealing  commissions  when,  as  the 
clock  struck  the  hour  of  12,  Levi  Lincoln  (as  Parton  tells  us),  with 
President  Jefferson's  watch  in  hand,  forbade  Secretary  of  State 
and  Chief  Justice  Marshall  to  deliver  the  commissions  then  upon 

1 2  Dall..  410.  •  1  Cranch,  187. 
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the  table  already  signed.  Among  them  was  one  to  Mairbury  as  justice 
of  the  peace  oithe  District  of  Columbia. 

Soon  thereafter  there  was  brought  before  the  Supreme  Court,  of 
which  Marshall  was  still  Chief  Justice,  a  proceeding  to  compel 
Mr.  Madison,  the  new  Secretary  of  State,  to  deliver  to  Marbury 
the  commission  which  Marshall  himself  had  signed  while  occupying 
the  double  position  of  Secretary  of  State  and  Chief  Justice. 

Instead  oi  declining  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  his  own  act,  Marshall 
as  Chief  Justice  wrote  a  long  decision  in  which  he  asserted  that 
the  courts  had  the  power  to  set  aside  an  act  of  Congress,  but  wound 
up  finally  with  dismissing  the  proceeding  upon  the  ground  that  the 
court  had  no  jurisdiction  to  issue  mandamus,  as  the  act  of  Ccmgress 
had  not  conferred  such  power.  Thus,  in  an  obiter  dictum,  this  vast 
and  irreviewabk  power,  which  places  in  a  majority  of  the  Supreme 
Court  the  ultimate  sovereignty  of  the  Nation,  became  a  precedent. 
It  was  known  that  if  the  court  had  directed  the  writ  to  issue  Mr. 
Jefferson  would  not  have  obeyed  it.  By  announcing  the  doctrine 
and  refraining  from  any  exercise  of  authority  under  it,  the  power- 
lessne^  of  the  £ourt  was  veiled,  while  its  assertion  of  supremacy  was 
distinctiy  made.  Later  when  Oiief  Justice  Marshall  in  another  case 
did  assert  the  power  to  issue  a  writ  of  ejectment  in  derogation  of  a 
statute  of  Georgia,  Andrew  Jackson  pithily  said,  ^^  John  Marshall 
has  made  his  decision,  has  het  Now,  let  us  see  him  execute  it."  It 
was  never  executed  and  has  remained  as  so  much  blank  paper.  The 
evil  from  the  assertion  of  the  doctrine  of  ultimate  supremacy  of 
the  courts  has,  however,  abided  with  us. 

It  was  not  again  asserted  as  against  any  act  of  Congress,  how- 
ever, for  54  years,  and  then  in  the  Dred  Scott  case.^  The  criticism 
of  that  decision  by  Abraham  Lincoln  was  sharp  and  shrewd.  That 
decision,  probably  more  than  anything  else,  made  the  great  Civil 
War  inevitable  and  brought  in  its  train  the  enactment  of  the  thir- 
teenth, fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  amendments. 

We  can  not  overlook  the  fact  that  the  Supreme  Court,  in  reaching 
out  for  more  power,  held  in  1842  that  a  corporation  was  a  citizen 
of  the  State  which  had  created  it'  Up  to  that  time  the  court  had 
uniformly  held  that  a  corporation,  was  not  a  citizen  within  the 
meaning  of  the  ^^ diverse  citizenship"  clause  of  the  Constitution. 
The  result  of  this  '^change  of  front"  was  that  corporations  have 
brou^t  their  cases  in  the  Federal  courts  in  overwhelming  num- 
bers before  life-tenure,  appointive  judges,  most  of  whom  have  been 
trained  in  the  employment  of  corporations.  As  the  president  of  one 
great  railroad  company  said  when  he  defied  a  State  statute  regulat- 

1  Dred  Scott  v.  Sandford,  10  How.,  398. 

<  LoulsrUle,  C  *  a  B.  Co.  «.  Utson,  2  How.,  407. 
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ing  its  rates,  ^the  Federal  courts  are  the  haven  and  home  of  cor- 
porations." ^ 

Later  on  we  had  another  spectacle.  The  legislature  elected  by 
the  people  of  New  York,  in  the  discharge  of  the  police  powers  resi- 
dent in  every  State  government,  passed  an  act  restricting  the  hours 
of  labor  of  bakers  subjected  to  excessive  heat  in  their  trade.  The 
highest  court  in  New  York  promptly  held  that  the  people  of  the 
State  could  thus  protect  the  health  and  the  lives  of  its  laborers.* 
The  case  was  carried  into  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
and  there,  by  a  vote  of  five  infallible  judges  against  four  fallible 
judges,  the  powers  of  the  States  were  set  aside  and  it  was  held  that  the 
great  State  of  New  York  could  not  thus  protect  the  lives  and  health 
of  its  laborers  because  it  would  interfere  with  the  "liberty  of  con- 
tract."* The  reason  given  was  worse  even  than  the  usurpation  of 
authority.  It  was  an  insult  to  the  intelligence  of  the  public,  for 
everybody  knew  that  these  bakers  were  not  seeking  to  vindicate  the 
liberty  of  contract,  but  were  addng  to  be  protected  in  their  lives 
and  health.  The  decision  of  the  court  was  in  truth  based  upon  un- 
willingness to  curb  the  power  of  the  employer  over  the  employee. 

Further  back  we  had  been  treated  to  the  spectacle  in  the  Dart- 
mouth College  case  •  of  the  court  holding  that  the  charter  of  a  cor- 
poration was  not  a  privilege  but  a  contract,  and  therefore  irrevoca- 
ble, with  the  sequence  that  if  a  corrupt  legislature  could  be  induced 
to  grant  a  charter,  no  subsequent  honest  legislature  could  revoke  it. 
There  would  be  no  place  left  for  the  people  to  control  their  own 
government.  To  meet  this  condition  the  people  of  the  several  States 
promptly  made  amendments  to  their  constitutions,  by  which  it  was 
provided  that  charters  of  all  corporations  granted  thereafter  should 
be  subject  to  change,  modification,  or  repeal  at  the  will  of  the  legis- 
lature. It  was  thus  that  the  people  were  forced  to  regain  their  con- 
trol over  their  creatures  by  nullifying  the  decision  of  the  courts. 

For  100  years  the  court  had  held  an  income  tax  constitutional. 
By  this  means,  indispensable  aid  had  been  given  to  the  party  of  the 
Union  in  carrying  on  the  Civil  War.  But  those  who  were  called 
upon  to  pay  the  income  tax,  the  multimillionaires  and  great  corpora- 
tions, again  presented  a  case  calling  in  question  the  validity  of  the 
action  of  Congress.  The  Supreme  Court,  following  the  precedents 
from  the  foundation  of  the  Government,  but  only  by  a  bare  ma- 
jority, again  affirmed  the  power  of  Congress.  Soon  thereafter  one 
of  the  majority  judges,  having  received  possibly  a  wireless  intima- 
tion of  the  views  of  the  39  men  who  signed  the  Constitution  at 
Philadelphia  in  1787,  let  it  be  known  that  he  had  experienced  a 

»  Lochner  v.  New  York.  177  N.  Y.,  145. 
'Lochner  v.  New  York,  198 'U.  8.,  45. 
•  Dartmoutb  College  v.  Woodward,  4  Wheat,  BlSi 
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change  of  heart.  A  petition  for  rehearing  was  granted  and  then  by 
another  vote  of  five  infallible  judges  against  four  fallible  judges 
(with  a  change  of  personnel,  however)  the  act  of  Congress  was  held 
unconstitutional,  though  it  had  been  passed  by  an  almost  unanimous 
vote  in  both  Houses  of  Congress  and  had  been  approved  by  the 
President.^ 

The  result  of  this  astounding  change  was  that  more  than  $100;- 
000,000  of  taxes  annually  were  transferred  from  those  best  able  to 
pay  them  and  upon  whom  Congress,  with  the  approval  of  the  Presi- 
dent had  placed  them,  and  were  imposed  upon  the  toiling  masses 
who  were  already  overtaxed.  The  people  of  the  Union  would  not 
stand  for  this,  and  again  a  constitutional  amendment  was  passed 
and  finally  adopted.  But  in  the  meantime  it  is  estimated  that  more 
than  $2,000,000,000  were  levied  upon  the  producers  of  the  country 
to  the  exemption  of  the  great  corporations  and  of  the  multimillion- 
aires upon  whom  Congress  in  the  discharge  of  its  duties  and  powers 
had  seen  fit  to  lay  it. 

Other  instances  of  this  abuse  of  irresponsible  power  by  the  courts 
could  be  cited,  in  both  the  Federal  Supreme  Court  and  many  of  the 
State  courts.  But  it  should  gd  without  saying  that  irresponsible  and 
irreviewable  power  is  always  tyranny.  Even  if  its  effects  are  not 
always  as  evil  as  in  the  cases  thus  cited,  it  is  intolerable  because  it  is 
in  contradiction  of  the  will  of  the  people,  upon  whom  we  boast  that 
our  Grovernment  rests:  "All  power  proceeds  from  the  people  and 
should  be  exercised  for  their  good  only."  "^ 

Not  only  such  power  was  not  given  to  the  judiciary  in  any  consti- 
tution. State  or  Federal,  but  in  the  convention  at  Philadelphia  there 
was  an  attempt  to  put  it  in  the  United  States  Constitution.  It 
voted  down,  though  the  clause  was  brought  forward  by  James  Madi- 
son, afterwards  President  of  the  United  States,  and  by  James  Wilson, 
afterwards  a  member  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  That 
convention  sat  with  closed  doors,  with  its  members  sworn  not  to 
communicate  any  of  its  proceedings  to  their  ccmstituents,  and  a  vote 
to  destroy  its  journal  was  prevented  only  by  a  bare  majority.  That 
journal  was  not  made  public  for  49  years,  and  we  now  know  from  it 
that  this  proposition  that  the  judges  should  pass  upon  the  constitu- 
tionality of  acts  of  Congress  was  defeated  four  times,  i.  e.,  first  on 
June  4,  1787,  receiving  at  that  time  the  vote  of  only  two  States.  It 
was  renewed  no  less  than  three  times,  i.  e.,  on  June  6,  July  21,  and, 
finally,  for  the  fourth  time  on  August  15,  and  at  no  time  did  it  receive 
the  vote  of  more  than  three  States.  On  this  last  occasion  (August 
15)  Mr.  Mercer  thus  summed  up  the  thought  of  the  convention :  ^^  He 
disapproved  of  the  doctrine  that  the  judges,  as  expositors  of  the 
Constitution,  should  have  authority  to   declare   a   law  void.    He 


>  Pollock  V.  Farmers*  L.  A  T.  Co.,  168  U.  a,  601« 
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thougM;  livwB  ought  to  be  well  and  captiously  made  and  Chan  to  be 
incoirtrovertible." 

The  doctrine  that  the  courts  can  set  aside  an  act  of  the  legislature 
has  never  obtained  in  England,  which  has  no  written  coi^itution, 
nor  in  France,  Germany,  H^illand,  Belginm,  Denmark,  Austria,  Nor- 
way, and  Sweden,  nor  in  any  other  country  that  has  a  written  c<mi- 
stitution.  Its  assertion  in  this  country  has  not  therefore  even  the 
**  tyrant's  plea  of  necessity."  The  rest  of  the  worid  have  gotten  along 
YBTj  well  without  it. 

The  courts  have  attempted  only  once  in  England  to  assert  a  right 
to  set  aside  an  act  of  Parliament,  and  then  Chief  Justice  Tressilian 
was  hanged  and  his  associates  exiled  to  France,  and  henoe  subsequent 
courts  have  not  relied  upon  it  as  a  precedent. 

Of  course,  there  have  been  expressions^  at  times  in  the  courts  of 
England  criticizing  acts  of  Parliament — generally  with  great  mod- 
esty, but  sometimes  going  to  the  extent  of  saying  that  they  were  not 
valid — ^but  this  never  extended  beyond  a  si  expression  of  disapproval, 
for  no  court  in  England  since  Tressilian's  day  has  reused  to  obey 
an  act  of  Parliament. 

Prior  to  the  American  Eefvolution  the  acts  of  our  colonies  were 
sent  home  to  England,  where  they  were  allowed  or  disallowed  by  the 
privy  council,  for  m  this  way  the  mother  country  held  its  control 
over  the  colonies.  After  the  acknowledgment  of  the  independence  of 
the  thirteen  Colonies,  and  before  our  Federal  convention  met  at  Phila- 
delphia, the  courts  of  four  States — New  Jersey,  Shode  Islimd,  Vir- 
ginia, and  North  Carolina— had  assumed  to  themsel^ves  the  power 
formerly  exercised  by  tfhe  privy  council  in  England.  This  met  witti 
immediate  and  strong  disapproval,  and  in  Bhede  Island  the  judges 
were  "  dropped."  These  decisions  were  well  known  to  the  members 
of  the  convention  at  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Madison  and  Mr.  Wilson 
favored  the  new  doctrine  of  the  "paramount  judiciary"  as  a  safe 
dieck  upon  legidation,  for  government  by  the  people  was  new  and 
the  property  holders  were  fearful  of  the  excesses  of  an  unrestricted 
Congress. 

The  attempt  was  to  get  the  judicial  veto  into  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion in  its  least  objectionable  shape  by  submitting  the  acts  of  Congress 
to  the  court  before  the  final  passage  of  an  act,  but  even  this  failed,  for, 
though  four  times  presented  by  these  two  very  able  and  influential 
members,  this  suggestion  of  a  "  judicial  veto  "  at  no  time  received  the 
votes  of  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  States.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
^\that  if  such  power  had  been  inserted  the  Constituticm  would  never 
have  been  ratified  by  the  several  States. 

It  is  true  that  the  Constitution  does  prescribe  that  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  and  the  acts  passed  under  the  authc»rity  tiiereof 
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shall  be  supreme  over  the  State  constitutions  and  laws.  This  is  neces- 
sary in  any  Federal  Gtovemment.  This  does  not,  however,  confer — ^ 
upon  the  Supreme  Court  tdote  power  to  set  aside  acts  of  Congress,  like 
the  income-tax  act  and  other  statutes,  not  inrolving  the  boundary  line 
between  State  and  Federal  jurisdicticaL  The  very  fact  that  this 
provision  was  put  into  the  Federal  Constitution  shows  that  the  con- 
vention did  not  intend  to  confer  upon  the  court  the  unlimited  power 
claimed  later  under  the  doctrine  of  Marbury  v.  Madison.  Aware  of 
this  defect,  the  court  since  the  war  has  sought  to  found  its  jurisdicv-^ 
tion  to  nullify  legislative  action  upon  the  fourteenth  amendment.-^t 
has  been  well  said  that  that  amendment,  which  was  intended  for  the 
protection  of  the  negro,  has  failed  entirely  in  that  purpose,  but  has 
become  a  very  tower  of  strength  to  the  great  aggregaticms  of  wealth. 
Not  only  no  force  can  be  justly  given  to  the  construction  placed  by 
the  Supreme  Court  upon  the  fourteenth  amendment,  from  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  history  of  its  adoption,  but  the  wor^  used  can  not  fairly 
be  interpreted  as  they  have  been.  ^  Due  process  of  law  "  means  the 
ord^ly  proceeding  oi  the  courts,  and  the  ^^  equal  protection  of  the 
laws  "  was  never  intended  to  give  to  the  Federal  courts  irreviewdble 
supremacy  over  Congress  and  the  Presidwit. 

It  IS  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  ingenious  reasoning  in  Marbury 
V.  Madison  and  the  construction  placed  upon  the  fourteenth  amend- 
ment have  had  the  same  origin  in  the  desire  of  the  Supreme  CcMirt 
to  amplify  its  jurisdiction,  and  in  the  desire  of  the  great  interests  to 
hold  the  courts  as  a  shield  between  them  and  tiie  action  of  Congress 
and  the  legislatures  when  they  have  not  succeeded  in  defeating  legis- 
lation by  fair  means  or  foul. 

But  as  a  last  resort,  it  is  urged,  must  not  Congress  and  the  legis- 
latures obey  the  Constitution?  Most  certainly.  The  Members. take 
an  oath  to  do  so,  and  there  is  as  much'  patriotism  and,  considering^--^ 
the  larger  size  of  legislative  bodies,  a  greater  aggregate  intelligence 
in  them  than  in  the  courts.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  if  a  legiida- 
ture,  or  Congress,  misconceives  or  violates  the  Constitution,  the 
courts  have  the  power  to  nullify  their  action.  The  only  supervising 
control  of  the  legislative  body  given  by  the  constitutions  is  ^e  veto  of 
the  executive,  not  of  the  courts,  and  that  executive  veto  is  <mly  sus- 
pensive. If  the  legislature  still  insists,  the  supervising  power  is  in 
the  people  in  the  election  of  Senators  and  Representatives  who  will 
put  a  more  correct  ocmstruction  on  the  Constitution. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  there  is  no  line  in  the  Constitution  which 
gives  the  courts,  instead  of  the  people,  supervision  over  Congress  or 
the  legislature.  There  is  no  constitutional  presiunption  that  five 
judges  will  be  infallible  and  that  four  will  be  fallible.  If  the  legis- 
lative and  executive  departments  of  the  Govemm^^  err  the  people 
can  correct  it.    But  when  the  courts  err,  as  they  frequently  do — 
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for  instance,  as  in  Chisholm  v.  Georgia,  in  the  Dartmouth  College 
case,  or  in  the  Income  Tax  case,  not  to  mention  others — ^there  is  no 
remedy  except  by  the  long,  slow  process  of  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment or  by  a  change  in  the  personnel  of  the  court,  which  is  necessarily 
very  slow  when  the  judges  hold  for  life  as  they  do  in  the  Federal 
courts. 

I  do  not  intend  to  question  the  ability  and  integrity  of  Chief  Jus- 
tice Marshall.  Like  other  men,  he  saw  the  world  from  his  own 
standpoint  and  from  his  environment  and  with  the  prepossessions  of 
his  day.  He  had  small  faith  in  the  capacity  of  the  people  for  self- 
government  He  believed  in  a  strong  central  government  and  dis- 
trusted the  States.  He  believed  that  the  function  of  government  was 
the  protection  of  property  rights,  which  he  thought  jeopardized  by 
the  rule  of  the  people,  who  were  mostly  without  property.  At  that 
time  the  experiment  of  popular  government  was  untried  and  the 
people  were  uneducated.  Moreover,  he  was  a  strong  man,  rugged 
and  earnest,  and  like  most  strong  men  he  annexed  all  the  jurisdiction 
he  could  lay  hands  upon.  While  his  course  upon  the  bench  was  in 
many  respects  of  inestimable  good,  in  such  decisions  as  Marbury  v. 
Madison,  the  Dartmouth  College  case,  and  others,  he  went  beyond  the 
necessities  of  the  occasi(m  and  certainly  beyond,  far  beyond,  the  au- 
thority conferred  on  the  courts  by  the  Constitution.  Smaller  men 
have  extended  his  doctrines  to  their  logical  conclusion  in  more  recent 
cases  which  have  alarmed  the  public  conscience,  and  a  restoration 
of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  to  its  true  limits  is  a  necessity.  As 
that  jurisdiction  has  been  defined  in  more  recent  cases,  all  legislation 
now  depends  for  its  validity,  not  upon  the  will  of  the  people  as  ex- 
pressed through  Congress  and  State  legislatures,  but  upon  the  eco- 
nomic views  of  five  lawyers,  to  whom  "due  process  of  law"  and 
"  equal  protection  of  the  laws  ^'  mean  simply  what  they  believe  is  for 
the  real  good  of  the  people.  In  their  hands  the  power  of  the  courts 
over  legislation  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  ah  irreviewable  veto 
upon  any  expression  of  the  public  will  that  does  not  meet  their 
approval. 

Let  us  go  "  back  to  the  Constitution "  as  it  is  written.  Let  Con- 
gress and  the  legislatures  legislate,  subject  to  the  only  restriction 
conferred  by  the  Constitution — ^the  suspensive  veto  of  the  Execu- 
tive-^and  with  further  supervision  in  the  people  alone,  who  can  be 
trusted  with  their  own  government— else  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment is  a  failure. 

Under  our  plan  of  government  the  people  alone  are  sovereign. 
Judges,  governors,  presidents,  member  of  legislatures  and  Members 
of  Congress  are  all  alike  servants  of  the  people.  No  right  is  given 
in  any  constitution  to  either  department  to  supervise  the  action  of 
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the  others.    The  sole,  superyisional  authority  is  in  the  people.    It  has 
nowhere  been  given  to  the  courts. 

Suppose  Congress  and  the  State  legislatures  were  restricted  to 
lawyers  and  that  they  should  be  appointed  for  life.  Would  the 
people  tolerate  for  24  hours  legislation  by  such  a  body,  even  though 
expressly  authorized  by  the  Constitution?  But  we  have  a  super- 
Congress  in  a  body  of  nine  appointive  lawyers,  of  whom  five  can  set 
at  defiance  the  will  of  100,000,000  people,  as  expressed  by  their  duly 
elected  representatives  and  approved  by  their  elected  executive. 
Legislation  by  these  latter  can  be  reviewed  and  set  aside  at  the  next 
election.  But  wjjien  five  men  out  of  nine  legislate  by  construction 
or  by  rejection  of  legislation  the  people  are  powerless.  It  is  trucj  the 
five  men  claim  to  apply  against  the  will  of  the  people  of  to-day  the 
testamentary  will  of  89  dead  men  who  signed  a  paper  writing  over  a 
century  and  a  quarter  ago.  But  they  may  err  in  their  interpret  ationr"""^ 
of  that  instrument  as  the  decision  is  often  5  to  4.  When  ihej  claim 
to  apply  "  due  process  of  law  "  and  "  equal  protection  of  the  laws " 
they  can  not  define  and  have  never  attempted  to  define  these  words. 
Their  autocratic  rule  is  simply  "  the  size  of  the  chancellor's  thumb  "; 
that  is,  whatever  the  majority  of  the  nine  men  think  should  be 

done  to  the  statute.     Can  such  a  system  wholly  unwritten  in  the 

Constitution  be  looked  upon  as  more  than  a  claim  of  ^'  divine  right '' 
to  govern? 

The  love  of  us  lawyers  for  precedent,  and  a  feeling  of  professional 
pride  that  five  lawyers  on  the  Supreme  Court  can  say  to  the  other 
departments  of  the  Government,  nay,  to  the  people  themselves,  as 
has  been  asserted,  ^^  Thus  far  shalt  thou  go,  and  no  farther,"  appeal 
to  us.  But  this  is  the  defiance  of  the  servant  to  the  master,  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  creature  to  its  creator. 

There  is  no  room  in  a  republican  form  of  government  for  ^^  judicial 
hegemony." 

iWai/ter  Clark. 

Baleigh,  N.  G*       * 
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SUGAR  STATISTICS. 


PREAMBLE. 


Sugar  first  figured  as  a  commercial  commodity  in  Hi 
during  which  year  4,286  poimds  were  expoirted.  The 
industry  was  out  very  ^adual  and  it  was  not  imtil  1^ 
Oovemments  of  the  TJmted  States  and  the  Hawaiian  L 
into  a  reciprocity  treaty,  that  production  gathered  ani 
impetus.  From  1876  steady  advances  were  made,  a 
stimulus  was  infused  into  the  industry  when  the  islands 
to  the  United  States  in  1898. 


NUMBBB   OF  8UOAB  PLANTATIONS. 


There  are  52  plantations  producing  sugar.    All  but  "i 
and  operate  sugar  miUs. 


STOCKHOLDERS. 


Forty-seven  plantations  (45  corporations,  1  partm 
estate)  which  produced  for  the  1914  crop  598,233  tons, 
9,727  stockholders.  The  5  plantations  not  reporting 
said  crop  19,075  tons. 

Total  production  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  in  Urns  oft, 000  f 


Year  ending  Sept.  30- 

Hawaii 

ICaoi. 

Oahn. 

1 

1010 

158,819 
193,466 
209,920 
197,415 
217,654 

139,464 
139,664 
148,585 
124,819 
144,940 

128,648 
133,133 
139,712 
124,228 
133,560 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 '. 

AREA   UNDER   CI 

JLTIVATI 

ON    IN   S 

UOAB  Oi 

LNl 

The  area  under  cultivation  in  sugar  cane  is  shown  in 
table.  The  time  required  to  mature  and  harvest  a  crop 
in  Hawaii  is  24  months.  There  are  always  two — ai 
three — crops  under  cultivation. 


Island. 

Fee 

simple. 

Oovem- 
ment  lease. 

P 

I 

Hawaii 

Acre*, 
41,698.61 
29,661.00 

3,)74.91 
17,310.29 

Aeret. 
18,202.16 
3,111.65 
2,773.73 
6,309.30 

41 

Maul 

n 

Oabu 

8^ 

r. 

Total 

91,844.81 

30,396.84 

9f 

BUQAB  STATISTIOS. 


YIELDS   PBB  AOBB. 


It  takes  two  years  for  one  crop  to  mature,  so  to  obtain  average 
annual  yield  per  acre,  divide  by  2. 


Crop  yields. 

Areahai^ 
vested. 

Avenee 

yield  per 

acre. 

mo 

Acre*. 
UO,247 
112,798 
113,888 
113,548 
114,458 

Short  t€n». 
4.69 

1911 

6.09 

1912 , 

6.28 

1913 

4.81 

1914 

6.40 

COST  OF   PRODUCTION. 


The  cost  of  production  at  market  per  short  ton  of  sugar,  exclusive 
of  interest  on  investment  and  income  taxes  for  five  years  last  past  has 
been  shown  in  the  following  table.     A  small  toniiage  does  not  report 


detailed  figures 


Year. 

Tons  of 
sugar. 

Total  cost. 

Cost 
per  ton. 

1910 

Short  tons. 
478,252 

126.988. 100 

866.486 

loai 

524,058  1  30,548,013 
548,351     31,360,508 
507,162    30,113,518 
574,809  ,  30,840,960 

68.86 

1802 

57.19 

1913 

60.876 

1914 

53.664 

Avorage,  5  years 

526,525  '  2fi.MS.884 

56.018 

The  crop  harvested  in  the  year  1914  was  produced  imder  the 
most  favorable  climatic  conditions,  resulting  in  a  very  high  average 
yield  per  acre  and  a  consequent  reduction  of  the  average  cost  per  ton 
of  sugar;  also  imusual  effort  was  exercised  to  curtail  expenses,  the 
purchase  of  supplies  principally  having  been  curtailed  m  view  of 
the  impending  tariff  cnanges  and  the  reduction  and  removal  of  the 
tM*iff  on  sugar. 

MARKETING   COST. 

In  connection  with  marketing  Hawaiian  sugar  it  may  be  pointed 
out  that  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  is  subject  to  the  coastwise  snipping 
laws  of  the  United  States;  that  the  entire  crop  of  Hawaiian  sugar 
is  marketed  in  vessels  flying  the  American  flag,  owned  and  operated 
with  American  capital.  Tne  freight  from  HLawaiian  ports  to  New 
York,  aside  from  any  other  charge,  has  been  $9.50  per  ton  up  to  the 
opening  of  the  canal,  the  rate  now  being  $8.50  per  ton.  Upon  the 
other  hand,  the  Cuban  crop  is  marketea  in  the  United  States  upon 
vessels  flying  any  flajg  and  at  a  cost  from  Cuban  ports  to  the  eastern 
ports  of  the  United  States  of,  upon  an  average,  not  exceeding  $2.25 
per  ton. 
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and  twalion,  voUu  a$  c/  Jan-  if  1^Sj> 


Number  of  plantotimui.reportaig  figuna 

Crop  of  1914  produced  by  Baid  plimtationfl  (ahort  tons). 

CMiftaliwUaon  Jaa.  1,  IMg 

IvsOueJan.!,  191& 


44 

674,809 


Property  tax  for  1915 

Cooaervation  tax  for  1916. 

Income  tax  lor  1916 

Federal  tagiea  for  1915 


Total  amount  of  taxes  to  be  paid  by  said  plantations. 
AflBoant  of  iaxea  per  ton  (rf  sugar • . 


$75,41C^184| 
71,442,663 

1,017, 688. 9« 
124,787.10. 
240,474.02 
114,084.81 

1,503,029.89 
2.616 


DIYiaOBNBa  PAH). 

During  tha  pa$t  five  ye^is  diYidem}3^  have  beei^  paid  83  foUows: 


Ymt. 

Tom. 

''«- 

<U^<18. 

dm- 
dtfidf. 

1010 

48 

4» 
44 

478,283 

848,851 
807  182 
874,800 

871,888,421 
74,288,141 
7^288,141 

7fi^410,lM 

tB,880^38S 

13.46 

1011 

1S8::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

18.81 
18.75 
5.700 

lOU „ 

0.U4 

Number  oTid  natitnuUiiy  o/pkaUation  UUxnwi, 


J(M1.1. 

Amflri- 
oao. 

Porto 

Porto- 

flM8«. 

"fir 

Rll». 
aten. 

Chla. 

Ko- 

An 

oth«. 

TotaL 

IJSr:::: 

1015 

AM 

1,200 

1,001 

04S 

1,842 
1820 
1477 

I:S? 

28,700 

m 

273 

%8S 

.^ 

246 
§4 

IS 

UnskiUed  day  lahoren,  corUractors,  and,  planftrt,  Jan,  1,  1915. 

Total  nnskUled  day  laborers,  all  nationalities 25^  668* 

Total ooatiactoiq and  plantm,  all n^onaUties ^•^... 17,689. 

WAOVS  ANI>  BA&NINa3  07  LABOQ9»3^ 

UnakUUd  day  laborers. — MininyiTn  wagO;  $20  per  month;  average 
wage,  $26  per  month-  exclusive  of  peramsitee  consisting  of  house> 
water,  fuel,  and  medical  attendance,  which  are  estimated  to  cost 
employers  $6  per  month  per  laborer;  also  exclusive  of  bonu9,  which 
for  the  2  years  10  months  ended  October  31, 1914,  vas  19  per  cent  of 
eajmings.  The  bonus  earned  to  April  30,  1915  (from  Nov.  1,  1914), 
is  17  per  cent  of  earnings. 

CcrUractars  and  planters. — ^Earnings  range  from  $20  to  $60  per 
month  (exclusive  of  perquisites),  varying  as  the  season  may  be 
favorable  or  unfavoraole  and  according  to  the  class  of  work  con- 
tracted for. 
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6  8UGAB  8TATI8TI08. 

EFFECT  OF  REMOVAL  OF  DUTT  UPON  SUGAR  PRODUCTION  IN  HAWAn. 

During  the  last  five  years,  or  from  1910  to  1914,  inclusive,  a  period 
of  unusual  prosperity*  within  the  Territory,  the  annual  production  of 
sugar  by  Hawaiian  plantations  has  averaged  568,601  tons.  The  aver- 
age quotation  of  raw  sugar  in  New  York  during  this  period  was  4.026 
cents  per  pound,  or  $80.50  per  ton.  The  average  price  realized  at 
market  by  Hawaiian  plantations  was  $78.27  per  ton.  The  average 
cost  of  production  for  the  entire  Hawaiian  crop  during  this  period, 
exclusive  of  any  charge  for  interest  upon  investment,  betterments,  or 
income  taxes,  or,  in  other  words,  the  actual  cost  which  is  represented 
by  the  labor  and  material  actually  entering  into  the  production  of 
sugar,  together  with  the  marketing  charges,  was  $56.91  per  ton. 

During  the  years  from  1910  to  1913,  inclusive,  or  four  years  of 
the  five-year  period,  the  Cuban  duty  was  $26^96  per  ton.  Assuming 
that  there  had  been  no  duty  upon  sugar  within  this  period  and  that 
the  price  of  sugar  had  been  less  the  amount  of  duty,  the  Hawaiian 
crop  for  these  tour  years  would  have  realized  $51.31  per  ton,  against 
an  actual  cost  of  $56.91  per  ton,  or  there  would  have  been  an  actual 
loss  of  $5.60  per  ton  upon  something  over  2,000,000  tons  shipped 
during  these  four  years. 

During  the  year  1914  the  average  quotation  of  raw  sugar  in  New 
York  was  3.814  cents  per  pound,  or  $76.28  per  ton.  lie  average 
price  realized  at  market  by  Hawaiian  plantations  was  $72.85  per 
ton.  The  Cuban  duty  during  the  greater  portion  of  1914  was 
$20.09  per  ton.  With  the  Cuban  duty  off,  the  price  received  would 
have  been  $52.76  per  ton  against  an  average  cost  of  $56.91  per  ton, 
or  an  actual  loss  ol  $4.15  per  ton  upon  617,000  tons  shipped  m  1914. 

The  year  1914  was  an  imusual  one,  however,  as,  owing  to  the  out- 
break of  tiie  European  war  in  August,  the  price  of  sugar  jumped 
practically  $40  per  ton  overnight.  For  the  first  seven'  months  of 
1914,  from  January  to  Julj^^  before  hostilities  in  Europe  commenced, 
the  average  price  of  sugar  in  New  York  was  3.17  cents  per  pound,  or 
$63.40  per  ton.  The  average  price  realized  at  market  oy  Hawaiian 
plantations  during  this  period  was  $60.04  per  ton.  Assuming  the 
present  Cuban  duty  of  $20.09  was  deducted  from  this  price,  the  price 
received  for  the  Hawaiian  crop  would  have  been  $39.95  per  ton, 
against  an  average  cost  of  production  of  $56.91  per  ton,  or  a  loss  of 
$16.96  per  ton. 

As  to  what  the  ruling  prices  for  sugar  may  be  in  the  future  no  one 
can  tell,  but  if  under  normal  conditions  the  same  average  prices  are 
maintained  as  have  prevailed  for  a  period  of  18  years  past,  based  on 
the  average  cost  and  freight  quotations  for  96°  centrifugals,  Cuban 
sugars  without  duty,  the  average  price  Hawaiian  sugar  might  be 
expected  to  realize  would  be  approximately  $51.04  per  ton,  against 
an  average  cost  of  production,  exclusive  of  any  expenditures  for 
betterments,  income  taxes,  or  interest  on  investments,  of  $56.91 
average  over  a  period  of  five  years. 
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SENATE 


{DOOUMKNT 
No.  310 


GASOLINE 

LETTER 

FROM  THE 

SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

TRANSBOTTING 

CERTAIN   INFORMATION,   IN  RESPONSE   TO   A 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  OF  JANUARY  5, 1916, 

RELATIVE  TO  THE  PRODUCTION, 

CONSUMPTION,  AND  PRICE 

OF  GASOLINE 


Fbbruart  3, 1916.— Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Printing 


WASHINGTON 
GOVEENMXNT  FBINTINQ  OHIOS 


SBPO&TBD  BY  MR.  FLBTGKBB. 


In  the  Senate  of  the  Unttbd  States, 

February  7,  1916. 
Resolved,  That  the  report  on  production,  consumption,  and  price  of 
gasoline,  submitted  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  on  February  2, 
1916,  in  response  to  Innate  resolution  No.  40,  Sixty-fourth  Congress, 
be  {)rinted  as  a  Senate  document,  together  with  accompanying  illus- 
trations. 
Attest: 

James  M.  Baker,  Secretary. 
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UBTTER  OF  TRANSMITTAIi. 


The  Sbobstabt  of  thb  Intbbiob, 

Waahiivgftan,  February  S,  1916. 
Dbab  Sib:  I  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  Senate  resolution  No. 
40,  asking  for  certam  information  as  to  the  production,  consumption, 
and  price  of  gasoline,  and  in  reply  thereto  submit  the  following 
answers. 

Respectfully, 

Fbanklin  E.  Lanb, 

Secrdary. 
Hon.  Thomas  R.  Mabshall, 

VicePreMerdofihe  United  8taie$. 
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8EVATE  BESOIXmOV  HO.  40. 


IN  THB  8BNATB  OF  THB  UNITED  STATES. 

Janttabt  5, 1916. 

lir.  MoOuMBKB  submitted  the  following  resolution-  which  was  considered  by  unani- 
mous consent,  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

Ruolved^  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be  directed  to  furnish  the  Senate,  for 
its  use,  such  information  as  his  department  may  have  on  the  production,  consumption, 
and  price  of  gasoline,  as  follows: 

First.  The  total  amount  of  gasoline  produced  in  the  United  States  each  year  since 
nineteen  hundred. 

Second.  The  amount  of  gasoline  consumed  in  the  United  States  each  year  during 
said  period. 

Third.  The  several  fields  of  production  in  the  United  States  and  the  amount  pro- 
duced in  each  field  during  said  period. 

Foiurth.  What  has  been  the  prevailing  wholesale  price  of  crude  oil  at  the  several 
fields  of  TOoduction  each  year  during  said  period. 

Fifth.  What  fields  and  to  what  extent  are  becoming  exhausted. 

Sixth.  What  new  fields  have  been  developed  during  said  period,  and  the  production 
of  such  iiew  fields. 

Seventh.  What  known  fields  or  areas  are  vet  undeveloped,  and  what  are  their  pos- 
sibilities for  oil  and  gasoline  production,  in  the  United  States  and  elsewhere. 

Eighth.  What  new  method  or  methods  have  been  evolved  to  increase  the  percentage 
of  gasoline  produced  from  the  crude  oil  or  to  cheapen  the  cost  of  production  in  any  way. 

Ninth.  To  what  new  uses  have  gasoline  and  petroleum  or  coal  oil  been  applied 
during  the  said  period. 

Tenth.  So  far  as  the  records  of  his  department  will  disclose,  what  has  been  the 
production  and  consumption  of  gasoline  in  the  world,  outside  of  the  United  States, 
each  year  during  said  period. 

Eleventh.  To  what  extent  have  the  war  conditions  in  Europe  influenced  the  pro- 
duction and  consumption  of  gasoline. 

Twelfth.  What  cause,  if  any,  can  be  given  for  the  sudden  extraordinary  rise  in  the 
retail  price  of  gcusoline. 

Thirteenth.  To  what  extent  has  the  interior-combustion  engine  been  responsible 
for  the  increased  consumption  of  gasoline,  and  what  has  been  the  extent  of  the  increase 
of  such  engines  and  their  genend  uses  during  said  period,  with  special  reference  to 
number  and  increase  of  stationary  engines,  farm  traction  engines,  automobiles  and 
motor  boats,  and  so  forth. 

Fourteenth.  What  fields  are  now  nonproductive  or  limited  in  their  production 
because  of  deficiencies  in  the  laws  in  relation  to  the  disposition  of  public  lands  con- 
taining deposits  of  oil,  and  what  areas  have  been  withdrawn  from  en£ry  to  await  action 
by  Congress. 

Fifteenth.  Any  other  information  which  may  be  useful  or  beneficial  in  the  con- 
sideration of  Uie  subject  of  production  and  consumption  of  gasoline. 
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a  region  of  indefinite  boundaries  that  includes  a  number  of  subordi- 
nate and  generally  detached  areas  of  actual  oil  production  referred 
to  as  pools.    The  ten  fields  are: 

The  Appakuhiicm  Jiddy  including  all  areas  of  oil  production  in 
southwestern  New  i  ork^  western  rennsylvania,  southeastern  Ohio, 
western  West  Virginia;  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee. 

The  lArnxErlndvma  field,  embracing  all  areas  of  oil  production  in 
northwestern  Ohio  and  eastern  Indiana,  as  well  as  a  few  scattered 
pools  of  limited  extent  in  the  western  part  of  the  latter  State. 

The  lUmoisfiM,  including  the  principal  oil-producing  area  in  the 
southeastern  part  of  IlUnois  and  scattered  pools  in  the  south-central 
and  western  parts  of  the  State. 

The  Mid-UorUinent  Add,  including  all  areas  of  petroleum  produc- 
tion in  Kansas  and  Oklahoma  iixespectiye  of  the  character  or  grade 
of  oil  produced. 

The  North  Texas  field,  embracing  a  number  of  detached  pools  in 
Wichita,  day,  Shackelford,  Palo  rinto,  Navarro,  and  Wiuiamson 
counties  in  the  north  and  east  central  parts  of  Texas. 

The  Northwest  Loui^na  field,  including  areas  of  oil  production  in 
Caddo,  De  Soto,  Sabine,  and  Red  River  parishes  in  the  northwestern 

£art  01  Louisiaifa,  together  with  adjoining  portions  of  Harrison  and 
[anon  counties,  Texas. 

The  GulffiM,  embracing  a  large  number  of  oilpools  associated  with 
salt  domes  m  southeastern  Texas  and  southern  Louisiana. 

The  Colorado,  Wyoming,  and  California  fields  include  aU  areas  of 
oil  production  occurring,  respectively,  in  the  States  named. 

&nall  quantities  of  oil  are  or  have  been  produced  in  Missouri, 
Michigan,  New  Mexico,  Utah,  Montana,  Washmgton,  and  Alaeska. 

The  marketed  production  of  petroleum  from  each  of  these  ten  fields 
is  shown  in  the  following  tables,  by  years  from  1900  to  1914,  inclu- 
sive, together  with  the  average  yearly  price  of  oil  at  the  wells,  with 
estimates  of  production  for  1915,  and  average  daily  quotations  for 
the  principal  grade  of  oil  produced  in  each  field. 


Crude  petroleum  production  arid  prices  by  fields, 

APPALACHIAN  FIELD. 

'  Yew. 

Quantity. 

Yearly 
average 

Year. 

Quantity. 

Yeariy 

average 

price  per 

barrel. 

1900 

36, 295, 433 

33. 6  IS,  171 
32,018,787 
31,558,248 
31,108,567 
29.3t>ti,960 

27. 7  J  1,472 
26,34^,137 

$1,353 
1.210 
1.238 
1.590 
1.628 
1.394 
1.698 
1.745 

1908 

24,945,517 
26,535,844 
26,892,579 
23,749,832 
26,338,516 
25,9-21,785 
24,101,048 
23,650,000 

SL780 

1901             

1909 

1.646 

1902 

1910 

L336 

1903                   

1911 

1.306 

1904   

1912 

1.636 

1906         

1913 

2.45S 

1906 

1914 

1.877 

1907 , 

1915 

1.56 

LIMA-INDIANA  FIELD. 


1900                

21,758,750 
21,933,379 
23,358,626 
24,080,264 
24,689,184 
22, 294, m 
17,554,661 
13,121,094 

10.982 
.864 
.890 
1.155 
1.092 
.873 
.907 
.912 

1908 

10,032,305 
8,211,443 
7,253,861 
6,231,164 

M,  925, 906 
4,773,138 
5,062,543 
4,300,000 

fL0Q3 

1901  ;....j 

1909 

.907 

1903            

1910 

.793 

1903' 

1911 

.831 

1904 

1912 

.9^ 

1905        ,  ... 

1913 

1.S80 

1906 

1914 

L1S2 

1907                

1915 

0.S3 

1  Includes  Michigan. 


Omie  fitroleum  produetion  and  pncm  5y  Jtrfdi    Contimi<d« 

ILLINOIS  WnSLD. 


Ymr. 

Qontity. 

Ymdf 
price  par 

bMTOL 

YflW. 

Qoantity. 

YmOj 
m^ence 

1000 

200 
260 
200 

66.000 
6.000 
6.000 

1008 

88,686,288 
30,898,330 
33,143,362 
31,317,088 
28,601,306 
28,893,800 
31,919,740 
U,  500, 000 

6QL673 

1001 

1000 

.640 

Sfc;.;™;™:;;.:::! 

1010 

.088 

1008 

1011 

.680 

1004 ^.... 

1013 

.861 

1006 

181,064 

4,397,060 

24,281,073 

.644 
.746 
.677 

1018 

1.200 

1006 

1014 

1,100 

1007 

1916 

.000 

MID-CONTINKNT  FIELD. 


1000 

81,186 

180,151 

368,840 

1,071,125 

5,617,627 

12,013,405 

21,718,648 

46;983;640 

00.016 
.867 
.882 

1.066 
.060 
.646 
.448 
.402 

1008 

47,600,546 
49,122,962 
83,157,386 

67,348,466 
63,019,867 
05,954.418 
76,735,300 
106,500,000 

80.887 

1001 

1000 

.804 

1006 

1010 

.888 

1008 

1011 

.472 

1004 

1013 ,.... 

.674 

1006 

1018 

.087 

1006 

1014 

.778 

1007 

1016 

.610 

NORTH  TBXA8  FIELD. 


1000 

836,060 
800,646 

617,  on 

601,000 
600,102 
630,282 
1,117,006 
01^618 

61.  oa 

.700 
.081 
1.020 
.724 
.606 
.603 
.701 

1008 

723,264 
681,940 
000,408 
2,261,108 
6,276,620 
0,184,262 
0,461,633 
8,000,000 

60.068 

1001 

1000 

.677 

1003 

1010 

.881 

1003 

1911 , 

,680 

1004 

1912 

.770 

1006 

1913 

.008 

1006 

1914 

.628 

1007 

1916 

.680 

NORTHWEST  LOUISIANA  FIELD. 


1006 

8,368 

80.660 
.377 
.428 
.688 
.460 

1011 

7^177^040 
0  781660 
11,806,460 
16,600,000 

60.622 

1907 

1913 

.765 

1006 

1013 

i     L006 

1000 

1914 

.040 

1910 

1916 

.660 

GULF  FIELD. 


loS 

1003 
1004. 
1006 
1906 
1007 
1006 


.^,608, 118 
18,014,404 
18,871,388 
24,631,360 
36  636,833 
30,634,168 
16;360,300 
16,773,187 


00.176 

1900 

.300 

1010 

.411 

1011 

.867 

1012 

.340 

1018 

.467 

1014 

.837 

1016 

.008 

10,888,340 
0,060,466 

10^000,878 
8,646,018 
8,643  404 

13,117,628 

n^  000,000 


60.728 
.768 
.660 
.743 
.066 
.674 


COLORADO  FIELD. 


1001. 
1002 
1003 
1004. 
1005. 
1006. 
190^. 


817,886 
460,630 
896,901 
463,836 
601,763 
876;  338 
827,662 
881,861 


61.019 

1008 



1.000 

1000 

1.220 

1910 - 

.802 

1011 

::::::::" 

1.168 

1913 

.897 

1913 

.808 

1914 

.832 

1916 

879,663 
310.861 
330,794 
22Q,Q30 
206,063 
188,799 
222,773 
200,000 


60.913 
1.033 
LOIS 
1.006 
•073 
.936 
.902 


Ohtde  petMUiam  pr&iutHtn  ctndpHdeiby  JldiH-CMktiiiiii^. 


Yte. 


QoMitity. 


TMTly 


Yair. 


QOMltltj. 


Yevly 

DORBL 


5,480 
5,400 
6,858 
8,800 
11,548 
8,454 
>7,600 
•0,889 


87.000 

7.000 

7.fi0 
7.000 
0.100 

r.ooo 

2.848 


IMS. 

1909. 

mo. 

1911. 
1918. 
1913. 
1914. 
1915. 


« 17, 776 
>20,0B6 
ni5,480 

MS6,696 
1,572,386 
2, 406, 5B8 
3,560,375 
4,200,000 


9LW 

1.718 

.810 

.064 


.478 


OALlFbHinA  FIELD. 


mo 

4,324.494 

8,786,330 
18  9S 4  358 

34        n 

8S            14 

88, 1L!7. 178 
88,098,598 
89.748,375 

80.948 
.860 

.848 

:I5S 

.345 
.280 
.870 

1908 

44, 864;  787 
55, 471;  801 
78;  010, 580 
81;  134;  891 
87;  878;  508 
97,788;  536 
99,775,827 
80,500,000 

oa8i8 

IvDl 

1909      ;. 

.164 

I9D8 

i9io:;;;::;;:;;;;;::;::: 

.490 

190b 

1911 

.477 

1004 

1912 

.464 

SB::;:;:;:;::::::::::: 

loS::;;::;::::;:::;;::: 

.407 

1906 

1014 

.488 

iflo?:::;:::::::::::::::: 

1015 

;fS 

MIBflOtmi,  ETC.,  FIBJLDB. 


•1,603 
•SL885 

•757 
•8;000 

»S,572 
«8,100 
■8;  500 
•4,000 


80.785 
1.114 
1.408 
1.560 
1.864 

1.897 
L035 


1908. 
1909. 

IS}?: 

1012. 
1913. 


•16;  346 
•6,750 
•8,015 
•7,906 


1?. 


ig,848 
•7^798 
50^000 


ti.jn 

1.303 
1.836 
LOOO 


L777 
1.084 


0) 


>  KstimAtod. 

•IndndesUtata. 

iXndndwUIchtatii. 

•  No  prododtlDnfM  Mtooori; 


•  CdchidMAlaskA, 

•  Inclades  Alaskm  and 
TKotaviillAble. 

Indodid  in  Lima-IndloiM. 


ADdNtwMezioow 


iThe  petroleum  produced  in  these  major  fields  diftetis  in  bhydoal 
and  chemical  character,  and  the  types  of  petroleum  found  in  the 
different  districts  of  a  siiiele  field  may  show  wide  variations.  There- 
fore purchasing  agencies  classify  the  output  of  each  field  according 
to  grade  and  quote  prices  thereon.  The  arerage  yeariy  prices  re- 
corded in  the  foregoing  table  ate  the  weighted  'ayera^e  of  current 
quotations  for  all  types  of  oil  marketed  from  the  field  during  the 
year  specified.  Hence  the  table  gives  Uttle  indication  of  the  ranro 
m  prices  affecting  the  oil  output  of  the  different  districts  of  tiiat  field 
over  the  same  period.  The  prices  auoted  for  the  various  grades  of 
oilproduced  within  the  ten  ^Ids  will  be  given  in  tables  whidti  f oUow. 

The  oil  produced  in  the  Appalachian  field  is  commonly  marketed 
under  a  classification  involving  eight  grades,  viz,  Pennsylvania  .and 
Tiona,  Mercer  Black,  Coming,  New  Cafirt;le,  Wooster,  Cabell,  Somerset, 
and  Ragland. 

Pennsylvania  and  Tiona  grade  includes  all  the  oil  produced  in 
New  York  and  the  bulk  of  that  OToduced  in  the  other  States  of  the 
Appalachian  field  exclusive  of  Kentucky.  Mercer  Black  applies 
to  a  heavy-0ravity,  dark-colored  crude  oil  produced  in  Mercer 
County,  Pa.;  New  Castle  to  a  domewhat  similar  type  of  oil  produced 
near  New  Castle,  Monroe  County,  Ohio;  Coming  applies  to  a  type  of 
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M07 
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ml. 

1912. 


1910.. 
1901.. 
1902.. 
1908.. 
1904.. 
1905.. 
1900.. 
1907.. 


1900.. 
1901.. 
1908.. 
1909.. 
1904.. 
1906.. 
190^. 
1907.. 


1907. 
1906. 
1900. 
1910. 


1912. 
1918. 
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aOMBBSBT  GRADE  (KSNTUCKT). 


Ymr. 

^Sf 

w         ^•^• 

^s- 

w 

1900 

IL06 
.89 

90.09 

1908 

ILOO 
LOO 
.72 
.79 
L16 
L36 
LS6 
LOS 

SLOO 

1901 

UN». 

.S 

1902 

1910 

-71 

19QS 

1911 

,n 

1904 

Lao 

.91 
.91 
1.90 

,91      1019 

.79 

1906       , 

.76 
.86 
.80 

1919... • 

L15 

1906 

1914 

.85 

1907 

1916 

.80 

• 

BAOLAND  OBADB  (KENTUCKY). 

1904 

80.06 
.68 

.63 
'.76 
.76 
.06 

90.68 

.49 
.49 
.65 

.06 
.60 

19K) 

.06 

.70 
.70 
.76 

10146 

1906 

1911 

.46 

1906 

1912 

.48 

1907 

1918 

.06 

1908 , 

1914 

•  06 

1909 

1916 

.08 

The  oil  produced  in  the  Lima-Indiana  field  is  commonly  marketed 
under  a  classification  involving  four  grades,  viz,  North  lama,  South 
lima,  Indiana,  and  Princeton.  North  and  South  lima  grades 
incluae  the  oils  of  slightly  different  characteristics  produced  m  the 
northwestein  part  of  Ohio.    Indiana  grade  includes  all  petroleum 

Sroduced  in  the  State  of  that  name  with  the  exception  of  that  pro- 
uced  in  the  Princeton  pool,  Gibson  County,  which  is  similar  in 
character  to  Illinois  oil  and  receives  a  separate  classification. 

The  following  tables  show  the  maximum  and  minimum  prices 
quoted  for  cru<&  petroleum  produced  in  the  lima-Indiana  field  each 
year  since  1900: 


Ymr. 

North  LiOMgnd*. 

SootllLillMgnd*. 

IndiftiiagndA. 

(Indiaiia). 

m^Mst 

Lgwwt 

Hi^MSt. 

Lowwt 

m^Mst 

Lowwt 

WUfmL 

Lowwt. 

1900    ..........a.     . 

9L30 
.94 

•1.01 
.79 

9L31 
.00 

90.90 
.74 

01.21 
.89 

90.90 
.74 

1901 

1902..... 

1903 

L88 

Lao 

LOl 
.08 
.94 
L04 
L04 
.84 
.84 
L36 
L49 
L49 
L33 

LU 
LOO 
M 
.90 
.90 
.94 
.84 
.89 
.89 
.84 
L36 
.90 
.88 

LS8 
L81 
L«0 
.90 
.89 
.99 
.99 

:S 

Lao 

L44 
L44 
L83 

LOO 
.96 
.81 
.06 
.87 
.89 
.79 
.77 
.77 

>:S 

.88 
.88 

LSI 
La 
.90 
.90 
.89 
.99 
.99 
.79 
.79 

Lao 

L44 
L44 
LIS 

LOO 
.96 
.81 
.86 
.87 
.89 
.79 
.77 
.77 
.79 

Lao 

.88 
.78 

1904 

1906 

1900 

1907 

1908 

90.08 

.08 

.00 

.07 

LOO 

L46 

L46 

L47 

00.08 

1909 

.00 

1910 

.00 

19U 

.00 

1912 

07 

1918 

1.06 

1914 

.80 

1916 

.84 

Illinois  ^ade  includes  all  the  petroleum  produced  in  Illinois  with 
the  exception  of  that  produced  in  McDonou^  County  in  the  north- 
western part  of  the  State  which  is  classed  as  rlymoutn  grada 
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The  following  table  shows  the  highest  and  lowest  market  quota- 
tions for  crude  oil  produced  in  the  Illinois  field: 

ILLINOIS  ORADB. 


Year. 

price. 

Lowest 
price. 

Year. 

Highest 
pnee. 

Lowest 
prtoe. 

1906 

to.  70 

.83 

.68 

1.68 

1.68 

1.60 

10.60 

.64 

.64 

>.60 

«.52 

1911 

110.67 

»1.08 

1.45 

1.45 

1.47 

>S0.52 

1906 

1912 ;.... 

*.N 

1907 

1918 

1.05 

1906 

1914 

.80 

1909 

1915 

.84 

1910 

PLYMOtTTH  GRADE. 


Year. 


Ixywest 
price. 


1915.. 


10.58 


i  Above  30*  B. 


*  Below  30*  B. 


Mid-Continent  oils,  though  varying  considerably  in  character 
from  pool  to  pool,  are  now  classed  as  Kansas  and  Oklahoma  grade 
with  the  exception  of  that  produced  in  the  Healdton  district,  Olda- 
homa,  which,  because  of  its  sulphur  and  its  low  content  of  light 
gravity  product,  is  classed  separatelv  as  Healdton  grade. 

The  following  table  shows  the  highest  and  lowest  quotations  for 
petroleum  produced  in  the  Mid-Contment  field: 


KANSAS  AND  OKLAHOMA  OBADB. 


Year. 

Hlgliest 

Lowest 

Year. 

Highest. 

Lowest 

1908 

111.38 
11.86 
>.80 
•.53 
•.41 
•.41 
••41 

XI0.60 
«.46 

*.n 

•.26 
».26 
•.  28 
'.28 

1910 

•.42 
.60 
.88 
L08 
LOS 
L20 

^28 
.44 

.50 
83 

1904 

1911.. 

1906 

1912 

1906 

1913 

1907 

1914 

56 

1906 

1915 

.40 

1900 

HEALDTON  OBADB  (OKLAHOMA). 


1014. 


IL03 


10.50     1915 


laoo 


laio 


>  Light 
•Heavy. 


•82*B.  andabovB. 
429i*to80*B. 


•Below  28*  B. 
•80*  B.  and  abovB. 


'Below  80*  B. 


Petroleum  produced  in  the  fields  of  northern  Texas  is  classed  as« 
Electra  grade  from  the  fields  in  Wichita  Coimty,  Moran  grade  from 
Shackel£Srd  County,  Henrietta  srade  from  Qay  Coimty,  Strawn  grade 
from  Palo  Pinto  County,  Thraff  grade  from  Williamson  County,  and 
Ck>rsicaiia  light  or  Corsicana  heavy  CPowell)  from  Navarro  County. 
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The  follKmiiig  table  9how9  the  highest  and  loweet  quotationa  for 
petroleum  in  the  various  pools  of  tbd  Nortii,  Texas  fiekf: 


PRICES  09 

NpBTH  T9ZA8  OILS 

Tflv. 

KliOtn. 

Henrlstte. 

**- 

CMOKVO 

TbnlL 

StnwiL 

^- 

Low. 

Mt. 

•^ 

"Sl^ 

^ 

Low- 
cot. 

^ 

Low- 
est. 

^ 

L<nr- 

^ 

Low- 

1000 

»L78 

Loa 

L27 
.91 
LOO 
LOO 
LOO 
.70 
.70 
.60 

tS 

LOO 
LOO 

00.01 
.00 

.n 

.80 
LOO 
.70 
.70 
.66 
.60 
.50 
.88 
.00 
.46 

1001 

00.00 
^21 
.00 
.66 
.60^ 
.00 
.70 
.70 
.68 
.65 
.60 
.70 
.80 
.80 
.00 

oaao 

1008 

1000 

.36 
.40 
.60 
.53 
.06 
.46 

.a 

.60 
.60 
.60 
.70 
.60 
.40 

1004 

.06 
.06 
.00 
.60 
.66 
.66 

liS 

L06 
LOO 

.00 
.46 
.40 
.68 
.66 

:8 

.00 
.46 

1000. 

1001. 

loof!:::::;:;; 

1100.... 

1000 

1010, 

iSJ:::::;;::: 

OOiiO 

LOS 
LOO 

OOiU 

1 

.46 

l«|2^ 

SB'!;:.;:;:. 

1014 

1010 

01.00 

00.06 

0LO6 

00.11 

Petroleum  produced  in  the  fields  of  noil^lwest  LQuisia^at  is  classed 
as  Caddo  light  or  hei^y^,  De  Soto,  and  Criphton  ^adea,  depending 
on  its  source^  whether  from  Caddo,  De  Soto,  or  Red  River  pari^es. 

The  following  table  shpws  the  highest  and  lowest  average  monthly 
quotations  on  petroleum  of  Caddo  grade  since  1907: 


Y^. 

Highot. 

LOITHt. 

Tair. 

Highist. 

Loimt 

1007 

100.86 

<00.03 

11 

)12 

100.01 
•LOO 

*00.40 

Haw 

Km 

iflS* 

K!    :  ::      ; 

*.4S 

tSR 

K..M.Ii"iIII"i;M. 

t.n 

^Hl' 

' 

V 

'car. 

D«  Soto  grade. 

Orfolitaogiadow 

HiglMSt. 

Lowwt. 

HtghMt 

Lowwt. 

m3 

lOU 

••S:?f 

uK  :;*Ji""""!;™"*r::r:'::::::::::::::::::::: 

00,60 

00.85 

00i40 

iGmMo  light. 


•C^ddohmwj, 


•8rB.€rolMnFO. 


« YoHly  SYvnCifriet^ 
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Petroleum  produced  in  the  various  pools  of  the  Gulf  Coastal  plain 
varies  somewhat  in  character  with  the  pool,  though  all  the  oil  produced 
in  this  major  field  is  characterized  by  an  asphalt  oase,  by  l^e  presence 
of  sulphur,  and  by  a  low  yield  of  gasoline  b3r  ordinary  fractionation 
methods  oi  refining.  Prices  of  oil  produced  in  this  major  field  vary 
from  pool  to  pool,  as  shown  in  the  following  tables; 


PRICBS  OF  OULF-COA8T  On^S. 


Ymr. 

(TtXM). 

Sour  Lam 
(Teiae). 

Jflonlnffs 
(LoulBfaSa). 

Welch 
(Looislaiia). 

Batson 
(Texas). 

^ 

Low. 
est 

^ 

LOfP- 

Mt. 

^ 

est. 

^ 

Loffu 

est. 

^ 

Low- 
est 

1900 

igoi 

iib.i75 

1.2045 

1002 

110.2215 

.eo 

«.465 

.36 

.76 

«.97 

92 

.80 

.84 

.80 

.75 

M.06 

1.06 

.65 

'io-'ii" 

.28 
.20 
.40 

.54 

.72 
.66 

.66 
.875 
.40 
.60 

«.57 
«.27 
«.66 
1.08 
t.792 
.86 
.87 
.70 
«.92 
1.02 
1.00 
.45 

*,"*  *'** 

1903 

.»4 

.62 

.43 

.60 

.65 

.69 

.626 

.78 

"ii.oo 

1.681 

1.76 

1.726 

1.742 

1.750 

1.760 

1.841 

1.862 

1.843 

1.869 

1.946 

(•) 

•-•••'" 

110.25 
*.46 
«.41 
.75 
.95 
.84 
.77 
.80 
.73 
.75 
1.00 
1.00 
.50 

1904 

t.48 
.52 
.75 
.98 

«.791 
.82 
.83 
.79 
.80 

1.06 

1,04 
.60 

.51 

.70 

.4076 

.68 

.77 

.70 

.70 

.84 

.40 

.40 

80.21 

1905 

.5 

1906 

.30 

1907 

.71 

190g 

.40 

1909 

.68 

1910 

.72 

1911 

.65 

1912 

.66 

1913 

.75 

1914 

.40 

1916 

.40 

Year. 

Saiatom 
(TwasT 

HumbU 
(T«xaB). 

Dayton 
(Texas). 

Vinton 
(Louisiana). 

Edgerly 
(Loo&toa). 

H«.. 

Low- 
est. 

H^. 

Low- 
est. 

HJg.- 

Low- 
est. 

H.^ 

Low- 
est. 

=J^- 

Low- 
est 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

.75 
.94 

«.887 
.80 
.84 
.76 
.76 
U.OO 

1.00 
.60 

10.20 
.22 
.29 
.66 
.40 
.63 
.70 
.65 
.66 
.875 
.40 
.40 

1906 

10.20 
.75 
.99 

>.913 
.80 
.80 
.78 
.76 
>1.00 

1.00 
.60 

10;  15 
.34 
.62 
.43 
.54 
.72 
.65 
.65 
.876 
.40 
.30 

•0.34 
«.434 
.86 
.61 
.72 
.72 
.70 
.70 
.80 
.75 
.60 

f0.19 

1906 

1907 

.66 
.41 

.50 

.7tr 

.00 
.67 
.75 
.40 
.30 

1906 

1909 

1910 

110.50 
.53 
.76 
.90 
1.00 
.60 

1911 

.78 
.40 
.30 

1912 



1913 

1914 

«,r 

10.40 

1915 

1  Yearly  average  prioa. 


*  Monthly  average  price. 


« Data  not  available. 


Monthly  prices  of  crude  petroleum  in  the  Colorado  and  Wyoming 
fields  are  not  available  in  the  department,  but  in  view  of  tne  fact 
that  such  variation  is  slight  the  average  yearfy  prices  shcrwn  with 
the  statistics  of  marketeojwoduction  in  a  foregoing  table  furnish  a 
good  index  to  the  annual  mictuations. 

Petroleum  produced  in  California  is  all  of  asphalt  base  and  is  now 
classed  on  the  basis  of  specific  gravity  expressed  in  degrees  Baum6. 

No  consistent  classification  has  been  f (xllowed  in  past  years,  and  a 
general  summary  of  price  variatioris  is  not  practicable. 

8  D— 64-1--V01  41 72 
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The  f ollowii^  table  shows  the  quotations  for  Calif omia  petroleum 
posted  by  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  California  on  December  28,  1915: 

San  Joaquin  Valley  fields: 

14*»B.  to  and  including  17.9**  B 10.43 

18**  B.  to  and  including  18.9**  B 44 

For  each  increase  in  gravity  above  18°  B.,  1  cent  per  barrel  is  added. 
Ventura  County  pools: 

25**  B.  to  and  including  25.9**  B 67 

For  each  increase  of  1°  B.  above  25**  B.,  1  cent  per  barrel  is  added. 
Whittier  Fullerton  district: 

16**  B.  to  and  including  17.9**  B 48 

18**  B.  to  and  including  18.9**  B 49 

For  each  increase  of  1**  B.  above  18°  B.,  1  cent  per  barrel  is  added. 

These  quotations  do  not  vary  greatly  from  month  to  month  or  from 
year  to  year. 

In  addition  to  the  prices  quoted  for  oil  in  each  of  the  major  fields, 
bonuses  ranging  from  2  to  50  cents  a  barrel  are  paid  by  various  pur- 
chasing agencies  and  refiners  for  types  of  crude  oil  suited  to  tneir 
particmar  needs. 

The  following  table  summarizes  in  round  numbers  the  total  mar- 
keted production  of  crude  petroleum  in  the  United  States  from  1900 
to  1915,  inclusive,  and  shows  for  comparison  the  crude  oil  production 
of  the  entire  world  during  that  period,  in  barrek  of  42  gallons : 


Yaw. 

United 
States. 

Entire  world. 

Yew. 

United 
States. 

Entire  world. 

1900 

63,600,000 
60,400,000 
88,800,000 
100,600,000 
117,100,000 
134,700,000 
126,500,000 
166,100,000 

149.100,000 
167,400.0)0 
182,  tKX),  IKX) 
194,80*1.000 
21S.;^00,000 
■215,400,000 
2M,fK)O,0O0 
364,900,000 

1908 

178,  .500,  (TOO 
IW,  aX),  000 
209, 600, 000 
220, 400, 000 
222.  "W),  000 
24^,400,000 
2(>.'..H0'J.000 
» 267, 400, 000 

285,100,000 
308,400.000 
337,600,000 
345,700,000 
352,500,000 
884,700,000 
400,500,000 

1901     

1909 

1962 

1910 

1903 

1911 

1904 

1912 

1906 

1913 

1906 

'  1914 

1907 

1916 

1  Estimated.  *  No  figures  available. 

6.  What  Jidda  J  and  to  what  extent^  are  becoming  exhausted^ 

Considering  only  those  portions  of  the  10  fields  already  described 
which  have  been  demonstrated  by  drilling  to  contain  oil,  the  best 
estimates  from  available  information  indicate  for  each  of  the  fields 
the  percentage  of  exhaustion  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Field. 


Present 
gasoline 

factor 
(per 

cent). 


Prodao- 
tionin- 
olading 
1016(^1- 
lioneof 
barrels). 


Esti- 
mated 
peroeat- 


Appalachian 

Lun^Indiana ....... . 

Illinois 

ICid-CoQtinent 

North  Texas 

Northwest  Louisiana, 

Gulf  Coast 

Colorado 

Wyoming 

CaUfomia. 


25 
13 
18 
18 
30 
30 
3 
30 
30 


1,160 
438 
351 
617 
44 
58 
336 
U 
13 
835 


74 

98 
60 
80 
41 
47 
79 

n 

8 
84 
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e.  What  nm 

With  the 
field,  and  th 
to  question 
ning  of  1900. 

jm  certain 
indusive,  rei 
field,  of  450,( 
field,  of  l,2j 
2,600  barrels 
fidd.  Even 
thou^  it  a( 
year,  must 
present  total 

The  annua 
submitted  in 

7.  WhatJcno 
possih 
andd 

Adjacent  t 
ered  m  the  n 
areas  which 
they  include 
because  thej 
favorable  to 
Other  region 
conditions  so 
wise  be  coim 
the  probable 

Taking  int 
already  Heme 
5,  but  also  o: 
promising,  tl 
exhaustion  a 
for  commerci 


Appelachiaii 

T  Jmft-Twrtfamft 

TTHnnfai 

lOd-ContlneDt 

North  Texas 

Northwest  LonisiaiK 

Golf 

Colorado 

Wjominc  and  Mont 


Total. 
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In  addition  to  the  major  fidds  eonsidered  in  tiie  fbregping  Bst,  the 
Territory  of  Alaska  ana  the  Stataa  of  Arizona,  Utah,  If«fr  Mexico, 
Michigan,  Arkansas,  Alabama,  Nebraska,  Missouri,  Washington,  and 
Miwiwippi  eontain  areas  of  potential  dl  production  which  may  add 
75^000,000  barr^  or  more  to  the  above  total. 

The  poflsilnlities  of  finding  oil  in  Oremn,  North  Dakota,  South 
Dakota,  and  in  the  coastal  regions  of  the  Middle  and  South  Atlantic 
Statas,  which  hare  not  bem  included  in  the  above  estimates^  should 
not  be  overlooked* 

The  posaibilitieB  of  gasoline  pit>duetion  might  be  calculated  by 
applying  the  present  gasoline  factor  given  for  each  field  .in  the  table 
in  the  answer  to  questiona  3  and  4,  but  on  the  one  hand  this  gasoline 
ooQtent  has  be«i  known  to  decrease  materiallv  even  durii^  the  fife 
of  a  pool  and  on  the  other  hand  it  is  expeoted  that  the  gaaohne  factor 
will  be  increased  lazgdy  as  stated  in  the  answer  to  question  8. 

No  estimates  are  warranted  for  possibihties  outsMe  the  United 
Stataa. 

8.  What  new  method  or  methods  Tuive  been  evolved  to  increase  the  per- 
centage of  gaeoUne  produced  from  Ae  crude  oQ,  or  to  dieapen 
ihe  cost  if  production  in  awg  tmiy  t 

(a)  The  extraction  of  easoline  from  natural  gas  by  compression  is  a 
new  method.  The  promiction  of  gasoline  from  this  source  in  five 
years  is  as  follows: 


19U 177,000 

Vm 286,000 

1W8 673,660 

ItM 1,016,010 

1016...... 1,500,000 

Total 3,552,000 

This  gasoline  may  be  blended  with  heavier  distillates  from  petro- 
leum* 

(&)  The  usual  refinery  practice  is  to  produce  a  number  of  gasolines 
of  different  gravities,  sucn  as  74**,  70**,  68°,  and  so  on  down  to  60** 
gjravity.  If  refinerers,  instead  of  making  easoline  of  different  £[ravi- 
ties,  would  blend  the  higher  ^ades  with  fower  distillates,  making  a 
single  grade  of  60°  gravity,  this  would  increase  the  gasoline  yield  3  to 
4  per  cent,  or  more  than  1,000.000  barrels  per  annum. 

(c)  By  improved  design  oi  carburetors  and  internal  combustion 
engmes,  it  is  po^ible  to  use  heavier  oils  than  have  heretofore  been 
considered  practicable.  Six  or  seven  yeaes  ago  gasoline  of  at  least 
70°  gravity  was  desired,  while  to-day  a  gravity  of  60°  is  quite  satis- 
factory. This  in  part  explains  whv  ten  years  ago  only  from  10  to  12 
per  cent  of  gasoline  was  extracted  from  rennsylvania  crudes,  whereas 
to-day  the  same  crude  yields  twice  that  amount;  likewise  Indiana 
and  Oklahoma  crudes  are  yielding  double  the  porportion  of  gasoline 
to-day  that  they  yielded  ten  years  ago. 

{d)  The  Burton  cracking  process  for  producing  gasoline  (motor 
spirits)  from  certain  low  grade  petroleum  distilla^  is  a  prooees 
patented  and  owned  by  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  The  production  from 
tt  is  in  excess  of  3,000,000  barrels  per  annum.  This  gasoline  output 
is  equivalent  to  the  ordinary  gasoline  recovery  fn>m  18,000,000 
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of  crude  oil  containing  17  per  cent  of  easoline,  or  more  than  . 
cent  of  tiie  totd  production  of  crude  for  me  past  year,  exclusive  ' 


barrels 

10  per  cent  < 

of  California.    Eerosene,  heavy  residuum  oils,  and  asphaltic  crudes 

are  not  at  present  used  in  this  process. 

(e)  The  Kittman  cracUng  process  for  producing  gasoline  (motor 
spirits)  from  petrdemn  distillates  was  broii^t  out  by  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  in  1915.    Application  for  patent  is  pendii^  in  the  Patent' 
Office.    At  the  present  time  seven  refineries  m  six  states  are  inditaU* 
ing  plants  to  use  this  process,  which  not  only  increases  the  yield  of 

S^asoljne  but  utilizes  for  this  purpose  crude  oil,  kerosene,  or  any  eiher 
ow-grade  distillate. 

(jj  There  are  other  crackiD^  processes  for  making  gasoline  from 
inferior  oils,  such  as  kerosene,  fuel  oil,  residuum,  etc.,  and  numerous 
patents  have  been  issued.  These  other  processes  are  at  the  present 
time  not  as  promising  as  are  the  Burton  or  Rittman  processes,  but 
their  further  development  may  materially  increase  the  rature  produc- 
tion of  gasoline. 

9.  To  what  new  uses  JuwegiiaoK/neamdpdr^^ 
durvng  the  said  periodt 

The  new  uses  of  gasoline  and  kerosene  (coal  oil)  are  of  compara- 
tively minor  importance.  The  consumption  of  gasoline  has  been  due 
to  the  tremendous  growth  of  old  uses. 

The  principal  uses  of  gasoline  to-day  are  as  follows: 

(a)  Automobiles,  motor  boats,  motor  cydes,  and  air  craft. 

(b)  Stationary  internal-combustion  engmes. 

(c)  Tractors  and  other  portable  imits. 

(d)  General  industrial  and  household  uses. 

None  of  these  uses  have  yet  reached  a  stage  where  their  future  can 
be  accurately  forecasted. 

The  increase  in  the  use  of  heavier  fuel  oils  for  steam  purposes  on 
railroads,  in  the  naval  and  merchant  marine  service,  and  m  industrial 
plants,  has  developed  on  a  large  scale  during  this  period.  Between 
1906  and  191^  the  consumption  of  fuel  oil  by  railroads  idone^  in  the 
United  States  increased  more  than  100  per  cent.  Since  the  latter 
year  this  consumption  has,  however,  remained  practically  stationary 
at  about  31,000,000  barrels  annually. 

10.  So  far  as  the  records  of  his  department  wiU  disclose,  whai  has  heen 

(he  production  and  consumption  of  gasoline  in  me  world  outside 
of  the  United  States  each  year  during  said  periodt 

No  authentic  figures  are  of  record  in  this  department  regarding  the 
world's  production  and  consumption  of  gasoline. 

The  relative  importance  of  the  domestic  produotion  of  gasoline 
may  in  a  general  way  be  inferred  from  the  facts  set  forth  in  the  table 
under  3  and  4,  which  gives  the  production  of  crude  petroleum  for 
both  the  United  States  and  the  entire  world,  and  also  m  the  table  of 
gasoline  exports  under  2. 
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//.  To  ufuU  exterU  have  ihe  war  eonditi(m8  in  Europe  influenced  the 
production  and  consumption  ofgasolinet 

An  indication  of  the  effect  of  the  war  on  our  production  of  easoline 
is  shown  by  the  increased  exports  of  gasoline  (naphtha  ana  lighter 

Eroducts).    The  exports  for  1914  exce^ed  those  of  1913  by  500,000 
arrels  and  the  exports  for  1915  exceeded  those  of  1914  by  1,500,000 
barrda, 

A  comparison  of  exports  by  months  is  given  in  the  table  under 
12  (6). 

IS.   What  ca/uae,  if  any,  can  he  pvenfor  the  sudden,  extraordinary  rise 
in  the  retail  price  ofgasohnef 

(a)  Increased  consimiption  of  gasoline  within  the  United  States. 
Various  trade  journals  estimate  that  the  consumption  of  gasoline  in 
the  United  States  during  1915  was  25  per  cent  greater  than  in  1914, 
and  that  there  will  be  alike  increase  in  1916. 

(6)  Increase  in  exports.  The  following  table  shows  the  combined 
gasoline  and  naphtha  exports  by  months  for  the  years  1913-1915: 


Month. 


1913 


1914 


1915 


January... 
Febmary.. 
March 

^:::;:: 

Jane 

July 

August 

September. 
oSober... 
November., 
Deoember.. 

Total 


Bands. 

ieo,ooo 

325,000 
350,000 
550,000 
450,000 
320,000 
380,000 
390,000 
490,000 
510,000 
280,000 
250,000 


Barrdt. 
150,000 
280,000 
320,000 
650,000 
540,000 
480,000 
660,000 
270,000 
660,000 
560,000 
400,000 
300,000 


BwrdM. 
326,000 
660,000 
625,000 
480,000 
000,000 
080,000 
660,000 
700,000 
400,000 
430,000 
•40,000 
630,000 


4,465,000 


6,000,000 


0^600,000 


(c)  The  depletion  of  gasoline  stocks  due  to  increased 'domestic  and 
export  demands.  On  January  1,  1915,  refiners  had  stocks  of  gaso- 
line in  storage  amounting  to  at  least  2,000,000  barrels.  Inquiry 
to-day  indicates  that  there  is  little  gasoline  in  storage. 

(d)  Decreased  production  of  crude  containing  a  lai^e  percentage  of 
gasoline,  as  in  the  Gushing  pool  of  Oklahoma,  the  dau;^  production  of 
which  declined  from  more  than  300,000  barrels  in  Apnl.  1915,  to  less 
than  100,000  barrels  in  January,  1916.  The  decline  of  the  Gushing 
pool  was  partially  compensated  for  by  an  increased  production  en 
crude  from  other  pools,  the  gasoline  content  of  whicn  production, 
however,  was  from  5  to  7  per  cent  less  than  that  of  the  Cusning  crude. 

The  stocks  of  Gushing  crude,  while  from  10,000,000  to  15,000,000 
barrels  larger  at  the  end  of  1915  than  at  the  beginning  of  that  year, 
reached  their  maximum  in  July.  This  surplus  is  now  being  drawn  on 
to  supply  the  shortage  represented  by  the  difference  between  daily 
production  and  existing  transportation  and  refining  capacity,  and  thus 
until  exhausted  this  siu^lus  tends  to  steady  the  oil  market.  These 
stocks,  however,  are  controlled  by  the  stronger  companies,  and  have 
been  withdrawn  from  the  open  market.  Thus,  while  there  is  a 
market  shortage  of  Gushing  crude,  which  is  directly  responsible  for 
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somo  of  the  independent  refiners  paying  a  premium  of  from  20  to  50 
cents  a  barrel  above  the  quoted  market  pnce,  other  companies  have 
not  exhausted  their  1915  surplus  of  Gushing  crude.  Since  these 
larger  companies  have  in  fact  larger  stocks  than  a  year  ago,  it  follows 
that  with  them  the  shortage  of  gasoline-rich  crude  is  at  most  only 
threatened  and  to  the  extent  that  these  companies  are  using  their  1915 
surplus,  the  threatened  shortage  is  not  yet  a  factor  in  increasing  the 
cost  of  gasoline  production. 

(e)  Increase  in  the  price  of  crude  oil.  For  study  and  comparison 
the  price  of  Pennsylvania  grade  crude  at  the  well  and  the  price  of 
gasoline  in  steel  barrels  in  New  York  are  taken  as  tjrpical  and  fair 
mdexes  of  conditions  throughout  the  country,  perhaps  excepting 
California.  For  the  last  three  and  one-half  years  (July  1,  1912,  to 
Jan.  1,  1916),  considered  by  six  months  periods,  the  price  of 
crude  and  the  price  of  gasolme  have  risen  and  fallen  at  the  same 
time,  but  not  always  in  the  same  amoimt.  Until  the  first  of  last 
July  the  percentage  of  fluctuation  of  the  price  of  crude  was  con- 
siderably greater  than  that  of  gasoline,  but  since  tiiat  date  the  per- 
centage rise  in  gasoline  price  has  been  sli^tly  more  rapid  than  that 
of  crude.  (See  rl.  I,  curves  A  and  B.)  This  latter  relation  is  more 
clearly  shown  by  considering  the  prices  month  by  month  for  the 
year  1916.  During  the  month  of  January  the  price  of  gasoline 
dropped,  while  the  price  of  crude  was  rising;  during  March  and 
April  gasoline  remained  stationary  while  crude  was  falling;  during 
Julv  gasoline  remained  stationary  while  crude  was  rising  rapidly; 
and  since  August  1,  gasoline  has  gone  up  relatively  faster  than  crude, 
its  rapid  rise  being  uninterrupted  by  the  stationary  price  of  crude 
during  November.  These  facts  are  shown  graphically  on  Plates  I 
and  II,  curves  A  and  B,  and  are  stated  in  the  following  table: 


Gasoline 

prices  per 

gaUoQ. 

Grade  ofl 

Gasoline 

Grade  ofl 

1915. 
JmuI 

Oentt. 
18 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
13 

$1.45 
1.60 
1.50 
1.40 
1.85 
1.85 
1.85 
1.60 

1915. 
Sept.  1 

Centt. 
14 
16 
17 
19 

21 

8L70 

Frt>.l 

oS.i..::    ; 

1.80 

Mar.  1 

Nbv.i.:::;;;:.:;;::: 

3^00 

Apr.  1 

Deo.  1 

3.00 

i%i:::::;:;;;::::;: 

mo. 

JaiLl 

jQTiei 

Julyl 

3.86 

Aiig.l 

(/)  Financial  influences.  The  recent  rapid  increases  in  the  prices 
of  crude  oil  and  gasoline  have  been  accompanied  bv  rapid  increases 
in  the  market  quotations  of  oil  company  shares.  The  market  values 
of  the  capital  stocks  of  38  corporations,  of  which  35  are  in  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  group  and  3  are  typical  larjge  independent  companies,  have 
increased  remarkably  in  tne  la^t  six  months.  (See  Pi.  II,  curves 
D  and  E.)  The  stocks  of  other  ofl  companies  probably  show  a 
similar  rise,  but  the  quotations  are  not  at  hand.  The  38  companies 
selected  are  believea  to  represent  all  phases  of  the  oil  industry. 
These  rapid  increases  might  be  ascribed  to  the  general  condition  of 
prosperity  and  the  generfQ  upward  trend  of  the  stock  market  but  for 
the  tact  that  during  the  last  quarter  of  1915  the  oil  company  stocks 
did  not  rise  and  f^  with  the  market.    The  weekly  curve  of  '^The 
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Annalist"  showing  the  course  of  the  stock  market  as  indicated  by 
the  average  price  of  50  stocks — ^25  raikoad  and  25  industrial — shows 
that  the  market  was  rising  rapidly  during  October,  while  the  oil 
companies  either  remained  stationary  or  fell  off  slightly.  More  strik- 
ingy  however,  is  the  fact  that  durmg  November,  when  the  stodc 
market  was  falling,  tibe  oil  stocks  were  rising  rapidly,  and  that  during 
December  the  rise  of  oil  stocks  was  many  times  more  rapid  than 
that  of  the  general  market.  (See  PI.  IL  curves  C,  D,  and  E.)  It 
should  be  noted  abo  that  the  stocks  of  the  three  typical  large  inde- 
pendent companies  have  risen  much  more  rapidly  than  those  of  the 
Standard  group.  (See  PL  11,  curves  D  and  £.)  Other  indications 
that  the  rise  of  oil  stocks  may  be  ascribed  in  part  at  least  to  in- 
creased profits  are  foimd  in  the  following  Quotations,  the  first  and 
second  being  from  ''The  Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle''  of 
New  York  for  January  22,  1916: 

Skmdord  OH  cf  CaWcfmiai--60  ver  cmt  ttoek  dividend.^A  stock  dividend  of  50  per 
C60t  has  been  dedarea  on  the  $48,686,655  stock,  payable  Apcil  15  to  holders  of  record 
Mux^h  4.  along  with  the  regular  quarterly  2|  per  cent  cash  distribution  payable  Mardi 
15  to  holders  of  record  February  9.    (V.  100,  p.  896.) 

Imperial  OH  Co.  {Ltd.\  Canada— Stock  dividend,— This  company,  which  on  Novem- 
ber 15.  1915,  filed  with  the  secretary  of  state  of  Canada  a  certificate  of  increase  of 
authoneed  capital  stock  from  $15,000,000  ($11^000,000  outstanding)  to  $50,000,000 
(par  $100),  has  this  week  distributed  a  stock  dividend  of  100  per  cent,  thus  increasing 
the  outstanding  stock  to  $22,000,000.  The  Standard  Oil  Go.  of  New  Jersey  is  said  to 
own  an  80  per  cent  interest. 

The  Financial  Times  of  Montreal  on  November  27  said: 

The  Impwial  Oil  Co.  is  one  of  the  most  progressive  and  promising  of  the  subsidiaries 
of  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  Jeney.  In  1907  the  company's  outstanding  capital 
stock  amounted  to  onlv  $1,000,000.  PracticaUy  aU  additional  sums  up  to  $11,000,000 
are  said  to  have  been  for  extensions,  etc.) 

The  tbird  quotation  is  from  Petroleum  Age  of  New  York  for 
December,  1915. 

OIL  AND  GA8  SSOUBITIBS. 

Convind^g  proof  of  the  amaring  recovery  witiiin  the  oil  industry  in  the  last  half 
of  1915  is  funiished  by  the  dividend  declarations  of  the  Standard  Oil  ^up  for  the 
last  quarter,  which  reached  the  astonishing  total  of  $21,788,636,  which  u  the  record 
for  any  quarter  since  the  dissolution,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  quarter  of  1913, 
when  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  Jersev,  made  its  fttmous  40  per  cent  cash  distributkm. 
Tme  it  is  that  of  this  sum,  $4JB90,000,  representing  the  15  per  cent  dividend  of  nii- 
Bois  Pipe  line,  5  per  cent  b}r  Prairie  Hpe  Line,  and  3  per  cent  by  Prairie  Oil  A  Gas 
Co.,  will  not  be  payable  until  January  15,  but  all  of  them  are  payable  to  December 
■hareholden  and  represent  dislzibutions  from  1915  profits. 

Including  these  sums,  the  total  of  regular  and  extra  cash  dividends  since  the  dis- 
solution in  December,  1911,  reaches  the  immresaive  total  of  $290,666,083,  to  which 
must  be  added  stock  dividends  at  par  totaling  $169,100,000.  Taking  into  account 
tiie  pMsent  market  value  of  the  distributed  stock,  the  oaah  value  of  aUdlstribiiUons 
im  the  last  four  yean  by  this  group  is  in  excess  m  half  a  billion  doUari. 

The  markBt  enect  of  this  enormous  earning  aq)acitv  is  strikingly  reflected  in  the 
steady  appreciation  in  value  of  the  old  Standani  Oil  Co.  of  New  Jersey  stock  "all 
on,"  whioi  has  risen  from  less  than  650  at  the  time  of  the  dissolution  in  December. 
1011,  to  a  new  high  record  of  1770  during  the  cuirent  month.  As  the  variation  of 
pace  in  this  comprehensive  secuiitv  vefl^ctf  the  general  trend  of  the  oil  secm^ies 
markets,  the  aoGompanyii^  ''gra{^''  will  Ulustxate  the  coune  of  tiie  industry  in  the 
past  £our  years. 

That  a  cause  for  the  increased  price  of  gasoUne  sad  crude  oil  other 
than  any  present  shortage  of  crude  must  be  sought  is  shown  hj  the 
re{>orts  of  pipe-line  company  storage  in  the  Appalachian,  Lima* 
Indiana,  Ilhnois,  and  Mia-Continent  fields.  Dmmg  the  mcmths  of 
August,  September,  and  October,  while  the  price  of  gasoline  was 
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riaingrapidly  the  amaimt  of  oil  in  pipe-line  storage  was  also  increasing. 
fSee  rl.  U,  curves  ^  and  B.)  In  other  words,  it  would  appear  that 
during  these  months  when  the  rapid  decline  of  a  remarkably  produc- 
tive ^^cl  foreshadowed  a  shortage  of  highn^rade  crude,  the  prospective 
shcNTtage  was  promptly  discounted  by  mgher  prices,  although  the 
amount  of  oil  aviulable  to  the  larger  transporting  and  refining  com-> 
panies  was  increasing.  The  cost  of  storage,  induding  evaporation 
losses,  must  not  be  overlooked,  but  this  co^t  by  no  means  equaled  the 
increase  in  market  value  of  the  crude  during  the  period.  The  accumu- 
lated stocks  were  reduced  somewhat  dunng  November  and  Decem- 
ber, following  the  tendency  indicated  by  the  record  of  previous  years. 
Thus  the  18-month  period,  July,  1912,  to  January,  1914,  was  marked 
by  an  upward  trend  in  the  price  of  crude  and  by  withdrawals  from 
stora^,  which  were  more  than  replaced  in  the  succeeding  18-month 
period  of  low  prices.     (See  PL  I,  curves  X  wid  A.) 
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MA^SAII  SHOWINa  MAWCST  MMfOB  OV  OWMMiaABO  Ott  Ott.  09  tUM  JVffBT  "AI4.  ON**  HIICB  W  JMSIOUmOII 

Notwithstanding  the  reduction  of  pipe-line  stocks  during  Novem- 
ber and  December,  at  tlie  end  of  the  vear  the  total  stodks  for  the 
United  States,  both  pipe-Une  and  field  storage^  are  estimated  at 
more  than  200,000,000  oarrels.  Thus,  it  is  beheved  that  the  net 
increase  in  visible  reserves  of  crude  oil  for  the  year  was  at  least 
45,000,000  barrels;  that  is  to  say,  more  than  15  per  cent  of  the  total 
production  for  1915  went  into  storage.  Witii  the  owners  of  these 
stocks,  a  shortage  of  crude  must  be  considered  only  prospective. 

b£si7m£. 

The  extent  to  which  the  ri^id  and  extraordinary  rise  in  the  price 
of  gasoline  can  be  traced  to  causes  related  to  supply  and  demand 
has  been  indicated  above.  A,  conclusion  justified  oy  a  review  of  the 
year's  record  in  the  oil  industry  is  that  the  selling  price  of  gasoline 
IS  fairly  responsive  to  the  supply  and  demand  for  gasoline,  but  is 
less  directly  related  to  the  actual  supply  of  crude  oil.  Attention 
has  also  been  directed  to  tiie  possibility  of  other  contributing  factors, 


with  the  result  that  the  evidence  at  least  suggests  that  increasing 
profits  to  the  larger  refining  corporations  have  accompanied  tiie 
upward   trend  of  gasoline  prices. 

The  obvious  fact  is  that  the  refining  and  transporting  compames 
that  are  strongest  in  business  foresight  and  financial  backing  take 
advantage  of  both  the  falling  and  the  rising  markets  in  crude  oil  to 
strengthen  an  ah^ady  strong  position  by  purchasing  both  stocks  of 
crude  and  producing  properties.  Under  tnese  conditions  a  market 
shortage  of  crude  may  develop  which  is  not  wholly  warranted  by 
facts  of  actual  production,  yet  it  no  less  surely  leads  to  higher  prices 
in  both  crude  and  refined  products.  This  furnishes  the  opportunity 
for  the  well-supplied  refiners  to  sell  at  the  higher  price  gasoline 
which  is  derivea  from  crude  oil  purchased  in  a  lower  market. 

The  net  result  of  this  clearly  mdicated  business  poUcy  is  that  the 
consumer  of  gasoline  pays  a  pnce,  which  in  the  case  of  the  companies 
controlling  the  larger  stocks  of  crude  oil  is  not  necessarily  deter- 
mined by  the  price  paid  to  the  producer  for  the  oil  from  wnich  the 
f;asoline  is  obtained.  The  smaller  refiners  on  the  contrary,  less 
avored  with  transportation  and  storage  facilities  and  ready  capital, 
may  be  so  dependent  for  crude  upon  the  current  market  that  their 
cost  of  gasoline  production  is  directly  related  to  the  current  price  of 
crude  if  mdeed  they  do  not  have  to  pay  a  premium  whenever  a  aboTt- 
age  is  threatened.  This  advantage  oi  larger  profits  to  the  stronger 
companies  is  perhaps  inherent  in  the  competitive  system  and  must 
be  recognized  m  any  analysis  of  costs  and  prices. 

IS.  To  what  eoiient  his  the  interior  combustion  engines  been  responsible 
for  the  increased  consumption  of  gasoline  j  and  what  has  been  ike 
exteni  of  the  increase  ofmch  engine  and  their  general  uses  during 
said  period,  with  special  reference  to  number  and  increase  qf  sta- 
tionary engines,  farm  tra^mon  engines,  automobiles,  and  motor 
boats,  etc.t 

Authorities  agree  that  the  automobile  and  other  internal  combus- 
tion engines  are  primarily  responsible  for  the  increased  consumption 
of  gasonne.  The  statement  has  been  made  by  several  well-informed 
engineers  that  the  horsepower  of  gasoline  internal  combustion  engines 
in  the  United  States  is  more  than  twice  that  of  all  en^es  in  the 
United  States  driven  by  steam.  The  following  figures  indicate  this 
increase  in  number  of  automobiles  used: 

Number  in  operation  Jan,  i.^ 

1899 «  10, 000 

1905 85.000 

1910 400,000 

1911 600,000 

1912 677,000 

1913 1,010,483 

1914 1,253,875 

1915 1,754,570 

1916 2,225,000 

1917 *  3, 000, 000 

Note.— Various  authorities  estimate  that  the  ayerage  oonsumption  per  antomoUle  equals  from  10  tt 
14  barreb  per  annum.  This  figure  has  been  checked  against  inspection  figures  of  States  InapsciiBg  al 
gasoline  sold. 

On  July  1, 1915,  there  were  approximately  300.000  motor  boats  in  the  United  States. 
On  Jan.  1, 1915.  there  were  approximately  45,000  motor  trucks  In  the  United  States. 
On  Jan.  1, 1916,  there  were  approximately  30,000  (arm  tractor  engines  in  the  United  States. 

>  ^ws  of  Natlooal  Automobile  Chamber  of  Commeros,  based  on  Slata  ragirtrattoi. 
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urns,  and  heavy  crudes  by  present-day  cracking  processes,  and  no  oil 
should  be  used  for  fuel  that  has  not  been  so  treated. 

(d)  Increasing  the  production  of  crude  to  furnish  the  necessary 
supplies  of  gasofine.  but  this  is  not  to  be  recommended  if  it  increases 
the  output  of  distillates  for  which  there  is  no  market. 

Lookmg  to  the  future,  benzol  may  be  considered  as  a  substitute 
for  gasoline,  and  oU-shale  as  a  substitute  source  of  gasoline. 

Benzol,  a  hydrocarbon  not  greatly  different  from  gasoline,  is  recor- 
ered  as  a  by-product  in  the  manufacture  of  coke.  At  present  benzol 
18  not  likely  to  find  favor  with  automobile  owners  in  the  United  States 
as  a  substitute  for  gasoline,  although  in  general  use  in  Europe.  The 
objections  made  to  it  as  a  motor  fuel  are  that  it  requires  adjustments 
in  the  motor,  and  that  the  quantity  of  it  available  will  be  so  limited 
as  to  preclude  widespread  distribution  and  ready  availability  at  every 
cross-roads  comer,  wliich  the  gasoline  user  has  come  to  expect. 

The  quantity  of  benzol  produced  in  by-product  coke  ovens  in  the 
United  States  in  1915  was  approximately  14,000,000  gallons,  and  at 
ihe  present  rate  of  production,  and  taking  into  account  new  plants 
under  construction,  the  output  in  1916  will  be  at  least  22,000,000 
gallons,  or  about  500,000  barrels.  This  Quantity  will  be  consumed  in 
the  manufacture  of  explosives,  dyes,  ana  chemicals  such  as  carbolic 
acid,  a  type  of  demand,  however,  that  is  expected  to  be  much  smaller 
following  the  termination  of  the  European  war,  which  has  resulted 
in  the  present  high  prices.  Under  normal  conditions  the  price  has 
been  20  cents  or  less  a  gallon. 

The  quantity  of  coal  now  made  into  coke  is  60,000,000  to  70,000,000 
tons  annually  and  as  under  present  practice  the  vield  of  benzol  is  2 
gallons  from  the  ton  of  coal,  the  umvwsal  use  of  by-product  ovens 
woxild  increase  the  present  production  of  benzol  to  over  3,000,000 
barrels.  The  coal  reserves  available  for  the  future  production  of 
benzol  are  enormous,  but  production  of  benzol  as  a  substitute  for 

SasoUne  can  not  be  expected  to  draw  on  these  reserves  faster  than  the 
emand  for  coke  and  for  bv-products  other  than  benzol  justifies  the 
coking  or  distillation  of  coal. 

Tlie  oil  shales  in  Colorado  and  Utah  constitute  an  imdeveloped 
reserve  of  petrol^imi,  to  which  attention  was  directed  by  the  Geo- 
lo^cal  Survey  in  1901.  Field  investigations  of  these  deposits  are 
being  carried  on  by  the  survey  to  ascertain  the  distribution,  richness, 
and  quantity  of  these  shales,  and  tests  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
to  determine  the  most  efficient  n^ethods  of  their  utilization. 

These  oil-producing  shales  ia  northwestern  Colorado  have  been 
examined  with  sufficient  detail  to  warrant  the  estimate  that  there  are 
39  townships  (1,400  square  miles)  underlain  by  an  average  thiclmess 
of  53  feet  of  shale  in  beds  3  feet  or  more  in  thickneea,  which,  accord- 
ing to  field  tests,  will  on  distillation  yield  an  average  of  25  gallons  of 
orude  oil  per  ton  of  shale. .  The  crude  oil  thus  obtained  wiU  give  under 
ordinary  refining  practice  approxinuUely  9^  per  cent  gasoline,  and 
doubtless  much  larger  amounts  by  modem  cracki^  processes. 
There  is  in  northeas^m  Utah  an  oil-shale  area  approximatdiy  equal 
to  that  in  Colorado,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  shale  in  this  State 
will  have  equal  thickness  and  quality,  thus  doubling  the  total  possible 
yield.  Oil  shale  beds  generally  thinner  or  less  ridi  are  present  also 
m  southwestern  Wyoming,  and  similar  shales  are  known  in  the 
Eastern  States. 
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The  net  restdt  of  the  examinations  ahready'made  is  that  these  oil- 
shale  areas  in  Colorado  and  Utah  constitute  a  latent  petroleum  re- 
serve, whose  possible  yield  is  several  times  the  total  remaining  supply 
of  petroleum  as  estimated  under  the  answer  to  Question  7.  'Hie  gaso- 
line content  of  the  petroleum  that  can  be  distilled  from  these  shales 
can  be  conservatively  stated  in  biUions  of  barrels. 

The  development  of  this  enormous  reserve  simply  awaits  the  time 
when  the  price  of  gasoline  or  the  demand  for  other  distillation  prod- 
ucts warrants  the  utilization  of  this  substitute  source.  This  may 
happen  in  the  near  future.  At  all  events  these  shales  are  likely  to  be 
drawn  upon  long  before  the  exhaustion  of  the  petroleum  fields. 
Shales  of  no  greater  oil  content  have  long  been  mmed  and  distilled 
in  Scotland. 
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PREPAREDNESS  FOR  NATIONAL  DEFI 


By  Samttel  Gk)MPERS, 
Pre9ident  American  Federation  of  Labor. 


I 


For  17  months  war  such  as  has  never  been  known  in  1 
man  has  been  devouring  life  and  consuming  the  handi 
Such  a  stupendous  horror  has  compelled  men  to  think 

Erinciples  underlying  our  institutions  and  the  spirit  tl 
uman  progress  and  liberty. 

Before  the  outbreak  of  the  present  war  man^r  believec 
war  involving  many  nations  was  no  longer  possible ;  tha 
veloped  ideals  of  justice  and  of  humanity  that  would  pr< 
sibility  of  their  taking  the  lives  of  fellow  men,  even  in 
le^imate  warfare.  "Diey  hoped  much — their  ideals  wer 
With  the  declaration  of  war  the  men  of  each  country  r 
flags.  Soon  there  were  mobilized  thousands  of  men  figl 
flicting  ideals.  When  it  was  necessai^  to  decide  whetl 
posed  to  stand  by  and  see  another  nation  invade  thei 
trample  upon  their  national  ideals,  ruthlessly  disrc 
ledges  given  in  treaties,  they  found  that  there  were  s< 
igfaer  value  than  peace.  They  found  that  there  are  dai 
more  far-reaching  than  the  dangers  of  war.  They  real 
better  to  fight  and  die  for  a  cause  than  to  maintain  pe 
physical  safety  at  the  sacrifice  of  their  manhood  and  of  t 
ennoble  life. 

And  yet  it  is  not  an  unbeautiful  theory  that  has  been 
the  shot  and  the  smoke  of  the  European  war.  Ther 
who  held  that  an  organized  society  was  possible  upc 
the  brotherhood  of  man,  in  which  all  had  regard  for 
others  and  would  subordinate  their  selfish  interests  to  t 
others.  This  ideal  made  paramount  the  sanctity  of  hu 
regarded  war  as  a  relic  of  barbarism  possible  onlybecaw 
of  justice  had  not  been  sufficiently  developed.  Wage  e 
ally  of  all  civilized  countries  proclaimed  and  indorsed  1 
declared  that  they  would  use  every  means  within  th 
prevent  war  even  to  the  extent  of  stopping  all  of  the 
the  nations  tiirouffh  a  general  strike.  There  were  n 
pacifists  who  could  find  no  justification  for  war  or  the 
in  international  affairs. 

And  I^too,  found  this  ideal  attractive.  In  a  speech  n 
1899,  in  Tremont  Temple,  Boston,  I  said: 

The  organized  wageworker  learns  from  his  craft  associatio 
humanity  and  of  the  brotherhood  of  man,  hence  It  Is  not  si 
should  beUeve  in  peace,  not  only  nationally,  bnt  internationally. 
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It  is  often  our  custom  to  send  organizers  from  one  country  to  another  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  to  our  fellows  In  other  countries  the  value  of  our  associa- 
tion in  the  labor  movement.  If  international  peace  can  not  be  secured  by  the 
Intelligence  of  those  in  authority,  then  I  look  forward  to  the  time  when  the 
workers  will  settle  this  question— by  the  dock  laborers  refusing  to  handle  goods 
that  are  to  be  used  to  destroy  their  fellow  men,  and  by  the  seamen  of  the  world* 
united  in  one  organization,  while  willing  to  risk  their  lives  in  conducting  the 
commerce  of  nations,  absolutely  refusing  to  strike  down  their  fellow  men. 

My  belief  that  war  was  no  longer  possible  was  based  upon  what 
I  desired  rather  than^  upon  realities  because  I  felt  so  keenly  the 
brutality,  the  destruction,  and  the  waste  of  war.  It  seemed  to  me 
that  war  and  conditions  of  war  cut  throu^  the  veneer  of  civiliza- 
tion and  disclosed  the  brute  in  man.  The  consequence  and  the  pur- 
pose  of  war  accustom  man  to  treat  human  life  lightly.  They  maJce 
men  callous  to  human  suffering  and  they  idealize  force.  No  one  can 
hear  of  the  atrocities,  of  the  terrible  cawage  of  the  present  war,  of 
the  destruction* on  the  battlefields  and  on  the  high  seas  without  a 
feeling  of  horror  that  civilized  men  can  plan  such  methods,  can  use 
the  skill  of  their  minds  and  bodies  and  the  wisdom  of  past  genera- 
tions to  such  terrible  purpose.  But  what  if  these  horrors  done  to 
the  bodies  of  men  shall  prevent  greater  horrors  to  the  minds— the 
souls  of  men? 

The  pacifists  and  those  who  hold  to  policies  of  nonresistance  have 
failed  as  I  had  failed  to  understand  and  to  evaluate  that  quality  in 
the  human  race  which  makes  men  willing  to  risk  their  all  for  an  ideal 
Men  worthy  of  the  name  will  fight  even  for  a  "  scrap  of  paper  "  when 
that  paper  represents  ideals  of  human  justice  and  freedom.  The 
man  who  would  not  fight  for  such  a  scrap  of  paper  is  a  poor  craven 
who  dares  not  assert  his  rigjhts  against  the  opposition  and  the  de- 
mands of  others.  There  is  Uttle  progress  made  in  the  affairs  of  the 
world  in  which  resistance  of  others  is  not  involved.  Not  only  must 
man  have  a  keen  sense  of  his  own  rights,  but  the  will  and  the  ability 
to  maintain  those  rights  with  effective  insistence.  Besistance  to  in- 
justice and  tyranny  and  low  ideals  is  inseparable  from  a  virile  fight- 
ing quality  that  has  given  purpose  and  force  to  ennobling  causes  to 
all  nations. 

Though  we  may  realize  the  brutality  of  war,  though  we  may 
know  the  value  of  life,  yet  we  know  equally  well  what  would  he 
the  effects  upon  the  lives  and  the  minds  of  men  who  would  lose 
their  rights,  who  would  accept*  denial  of  justice  rather  than  hazard 
their  physical  safety.  The  progress  of  all  the  ages  has  come  as  the 
result  of  protests  against  wron^  and  existing  conditions  and  through 
assertion  of  rights  and  effective  demands  for  justice.  Our  own 
freedom  and  republican  form  of  government  have  be^i  achieved  by 
I'esistance  to  tyranny  and  insistence  upon  rights.  Freedom  anS 
democracy  dare  not  be  synonymous  with  weakness.  They  exist  only 
because  tnere  is  a  vision  of  the  possibilities  of  human  hfe,  faith  in 
human  nature,  and  the  will  to  make  these  things  realities  even  against 
the  opposition  of  those  who  see  and  understand  less  deeply.  The 
people  who  are  willing  to  maintain  their  rights  and  to  defend  their 
freedom  are  worthy  of  those  privileges.  Sights  carry  with  them 
obligation — duty.  It  is  the  duty  of  those  who  live  under  free  insti- 
tutions at  least  to  maintain  them  unimpaired. 

As  the  result  of  the  European  war  there  is  hardly  a  citizen  who 
has  not  in  some  degree  modified  his  opinions  upon  preparedness 
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and  national  defense.  The  belief  prevails  that  there  must  be  some 
pcdicy  of  preparedness  and  national  defense,  although  there  is  wide 
diverrion  as  to  what  policies  ought  to  be  adopted. 

Preparedness  and  defense  are  practically  the  reverse  and  obverse 
sides  of  the  same  prdblem.    There  are  two  lined  of  approach  to  this 

Eroblem — one  indirect,  involving  consideration  of  the  development, 
ealth,  and  conservati^xi  of  the  citizens,  and  the  pther  direct,  mvolv- 
in^  the  weapons  of  defense  and  ^>ecific  plans  for  the  use  of  power« 

In  the  past  we  have  trusted  mudi  to  the  rugged  physiques,  muscles, 
and  nerves  trained  and  under  control  and  ability  to  coordinate  powers 
quickly  to  meet  emergencies  which  belong  to  the  outdoor  lite  of  a 
pioneer  people.  Life  on  the  frontier  developed  physical  strength  and 
virile  manhood.  Mental  and  physical  weakness  could  not  survive  in 
the  dangers  of  that  life.  But  the  frontier  has  vanished.  The  ma- 
jority 01  our  citizens  no  longer  live  in  the  open,  and  they  show  in  their 
physical  development  the  effect  of  the  restricted  life  of  the  city.  They 
have  not  the  physical  strength  or  endurance  that  would  fit  them  with- 
out further  preparation  to  be  called  into  service  in  a  citizens'  army. 

Since  opportunities  for  physical  training  are  not  freely  and  readily 
available  to  all,  some  dennite  national  policy  must  be  devised  for 
physical  training  and  physical  preparedness  of  all  citizens.  Such  a 
training  could  be  readily  given  through  our  public  school  system  and 
other  auxiliary  agencies. 

Physical  training  is  properly  a  part*of  educational  work,  and  there- 
fore should  be  under  the  control  and  direction  of  public  agencies. 
We  are  constantly  coming  to  a  better  appreciation  of  what  proper 
physical  development  and  good  health  mean  in  the  life  and  for  the 
working  ability  of  each  individual.  Physical .  training  and  good 
health  are  just  as  important  and  just  as  necessary  to  all  other  interests 
of  life  as  they  are  to  national  defense.  The  chief  problem  is  that 
training  of  this  nature  should  be  in  furtherance  of  broad,  general  use- 
fulness and  ideals  and  not  be  narrowly  specialized  or  dominated  by 
the  purpose  of  militarism. 

Physical  training  must  fit  citizens  for  industry,  for  commerce,  f<» 
service  in  the  work  of  the  nati<m,  as  well  as  for  service  in  defense  of 
the  nation.  But  physical  training  and  preparedness  are  insufficient. 
There  must  be  a  spirit  among  the  people  that  makes  them  loyal  to 
country  and  willing  to  give  themselves  to  its  service  and  protection. 
That  spirit  can  not  exist  unless  the  citizens  feel  that  the  nation  will 
assure  to  all  equal  opportunities  and  equal  justice.  They  must  feel 
that  they  are  a  part  of  the  nation,  with  a  v<Mce  in  determining  its 
destinies.  This  spirit  of  loyalty  depends  not  only  upon  political 
rights,  but  up<m  justice  and  right  on  the  industrial  field,  aye,  in  all 
relations  of  life. 

National  preparedness  involves  also  power  to  coordinate  and  to 
utilize  national  forces  and  national  resources.  War  as  it  is  being 
waged  to-day  is  not  determined  merely  by  the  men  on  the  battle  field, 
but  also  by  the  mobilization  of  the  national  resources,  national  indus- 
tries and  c<Mmnerce.  The  real  problem  is  the  organization  of  the 
material  forces  and  resources  of  the  country,  the  coordination  of 
these  in  the  furtherance  of  a  definite  defensive  military  pcdicy.  All 
of  the  power  and  resources  of  the  belligerent  countries  are  concen- 
trated to  sustain  the  armies  in  the  field  and  to  equip  them  with  the 
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necessary  weapons  of  war.  The  contest  between  indnstries,  the  ques- 
tion of  commercial  control,  of  superiority  of  economic  organization, 
are  fully  as  important  as  the  contest  l>etween  the  soldiers  on  the 
battle  field.  Whatever,  then,  is  the  neceasary  part  of  the  organization 
of  industrial  and  commercial  life  is  an  important  factor  in  national 
preparedness. 

Our  industrial  and  commercial  development  has  been  of  a  hap- 
hazard nature  rather  than  in  accord  with  any  definite,  constructive, 
statesmanlike  plan.  Because  of  the  vast  natural  resources  of  our 
country  and  the  variety  of  untouched  opportunities,  it  has  been  pos- 
sible for  us  as  a  nation  to  achieve  tremendous  results  without  definite 
plans,  without  much  wisdom,  and  without  the  use  of  the  best  iudg- 
ment  Considering  our  opportunities  and  the  vast  wealth  of  our 
country,  to  have  failed  would  have  been  much  more  marvelous  than 
the  degree  of  success  to  which  we  have  attained.  As  our  population 
has  increased,  as  free  lands  have  disappeared,  as  there  is  no  longer 
the  former  wide  range  of  opportunity,  success  in  the  future  will  be 
more  directly  the  result  of  the  best  use  of  available  opportunities  and 
of  the  best  coordination  of  existing  forces.  As  frontier  opportunities 
have  disappeared,  so  frontier  business  policies  will  no  longer  suc- 
ceed. Commercial  or  industrial  policies  that  aimed  at  immediate 
results  with  extravagant  disregard  for  conservation  or  for  economical 
utilization  of  materials  will  be  replaced  bj  better  policies  of  devel- 
oping commerce  and  industry  lipon  a  basis  that  means  constructive 
development  instead  of  exploitation.  The  economic  highwayman 
must  disappear  as  did  the  frontier  highwayman. 

Constructive  development  must  have  consideration  for  every  factor 
concerned  in  production  and  must  secure  to  ea<5h  equal  opportunities 
that  will  result  in  the  best  service  and  in  the  conservation  of  the 
future  service.  Such  a  policy  will  involve  thorough  organization  of 
all  the  factors  of  production.  This  organization  mu^  extend  to  the 
human  element  in  production  in  order  that  there  may  be  accorded 
to  the  workers  proper  consideration  of  their  needs  and  proper  con- 
servation of  their  labor  power. 

Preparedness  as  viewed  from  this  standpoint  is  a  part  of  the  larger 
problems  of  national  development — physical,  mental,  economic.  It 
IS  a  civic,  an  economic,  as  well  as  a  military  problem.  National 
development  can  be  in  accord  with  the  highest  ideals  only  when  all 
citizens  have  the  right  to  voluntary  association  to  promote  their  own 
welfare  and  to  activities  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  such 
organizations.  This  broad  general  policy  includes  associations  of 
wage  earners — ^trade  unions.  These  associations  of  the  workers  must 
be  recognized  by  all  agencies,  whether  private  or  governmental,  that 
are  concerned  with  the  life  and  the  work  of  the  workers. 

Great  Britain,  in  dealing  with  immediate  problems  of  national 
defense,  has  found  that  the  labor  movement  must  be  recognized  as 
the  natural  and  official  representative  of  the  wage  earners.  She  has 
found  that  she  can  deal  with  national  problems  only  when  she  con- 
siders the  ideals  and  the  demands  of  the  chosen  representatives  of 
the  workers. 

But  the  principles  of  human  welfare  can  not  be  ignored  in  military 
matters  or  in  plans  for  national  defense  just  as  they  can  not  be 
ignored  in  industry  or  commerce.    That  infinitely  valuable  and 
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sacred  thing — ^human  creative  power — and  the  safeguarding  of 
human  rights  and  freedom  are  of  fundamental  importance  and  are 
correlated  with  national  defense  and  must  not  be  saciificed  to  any 
false  conception  of  national  defense.  For  to  what  end  will  a  nation 
be  saved  if  the  citizens  are  denied  that  which  gives  life  value  and 
purpose? 

The  labor  power  of  workers  is  to  them  their  all.  The  deep  signifi- 
cance of  the  protection  and  conservation  of  their  labor — ^their  very 
lives — ^is  what  the  British  Government  of  to-day  has  failed  to  under- 
stand. The  deep  significance  of  this  declaration  made  a  few  days 
ago  in  England  oy  an  important  labor  organization  has  a  meaning 
for  us: 

Unless  the  Government  is  prepared  to  confiscate  the  wealth  of  the  privileged 
classes  for  the  most  successful  prosecution  of  the  war,  the  railroad  workers  wlU 
resist  to  the  uttermost  the  confiscation  of  men  whose  only  wealth  is  their  labor 
ppwer. 

Some  employers  of  our  country  and  some  Government  officials 
have  refused  to  recognize  organizations  of  wage  earners,  but  orsan- 
izations  of  wage  earners  are  a  necessary  and  an  important  part  of  the 
organization  of  industry  and  society,  and  any  national  policy  that 
renises  to  reco^ize  ana  take  into  account  such  an  important  force 
must  prove  ineffective. 

National  policies,  whether  political  or  miJitary,  must  be  in  accord 
with  broad  democratic  ideals  that  recognize  all  factors  and  value 
each  Recording  to  the  service  that  it  performs.  There  is  a  human 
side  to  all  of  our  national  problems,  whether  industrial,  commercial, 
political,  or  military.  It  has  been  the  general  practice  of  govern- 
ments to  accord  only  to  employers,  the  owners  of  capital,  of  the 
managerial  side  of  commerce  and  industry,  real  participation  in  gov- 
ernment and  in  deciding  upon  governmental  policies.  According  to 
this  custom  the  wage  earners  belong  to  the  class  of  the  governed, 
never  to  the  governing  class.  This  policy  is  a  reflection  of  condi- 
tions existing  in  the  industrial  and  commercial  world.  However,  a 
change  has  been  coming.  The  wage  earners,  through  their  economic 
associations,  have  been  making  the  demand  that  those  who  supply 
the  creative  labor  power  of  industry  and  commerce  are  surely  as 
important  to  the  processes  of  production  as  those  who  supply  the 
materials  necessary  for  production.  They  have,  therefore,  'made 
demand  that  the  human  side  of  production  shall  at  least  be  ^ven  as 
much  consideration  and  as  much  importance  as  the  material  side. 
They  demand  that  industries  and  commerce  shall  be  conducted  not 
only  in  the  interests  of  production  but  with  consideration  for  the 
welfare  and  the  conservation  of  the  human  beings  employed  in  pro- 
duction. They  have  asserted  the  right  that  every  policy  affecting 
industry,  commerce,  financial  institutions,  and  everything  that  is 
involved  in  the  organization  of  society  in  some  way  affects  the  lives 
of  those  concerned  in  the  industries  or  occupations  and  the  welfare 
of  those  who  are  the  consumers.  Therefore  they  demand  that  those 
who  are  concerned  in  the  conduct  of  the  industry  or  occupation  must 
be  given  the  same  consideration  as  those  who  are  to  make  profits  by 
the  industry.  They  have  declared  that  there  are  principles  of 
human  welfare  and  have  demanded  that  these  must  be  considered  in 
determining  national  policies.    This  is  a  democratic  ideal  and  one 
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which  will  promote  the  welfare  of  all  of  the  people.  Henoe,  it  hts 
an  important  bearing  upon  national  preparedness,  for  it  means  that 
the  great  masses  of  the  people  will  be  better  fitted  physically  and 
mentally  to  be  intelligent,  able  protectors  of  the  nation. 

In  addition  to  policies  of  general  preparednees,  which  are  a  past 
of  the  larger  problem  of  national  development  and  conservation,  were 
must  be  some  specific  plan  and  agency  for  national  defense.  Evra 
the  Sodaliste  agree  upon  the  necessity  for  wars  of  defense  and  for 
asendes  of  national  defense.  When  war  was  declared  the  Socialists 
of  Germany,  of  France,  and  of  England  flocked  to  the  national 
standard  to  defend  the  flag.  There  is  not  a  nati<mal  Socialist  organ- 
ization in  Europe  that  is  not  defending  its  participation  in  the  war 
upcHi  the  plea  of  the  necessity  for  national  defense.  The  old  inter- 
national idealism  of  human  brotherhood  has,  at  least  for  this  war, 
been  shot  to  pieces  on  the  battle  fields  of  Europe.  They  forgot  their 
theories  of  pacifism  and  flew  to  arms  to  defend  their  homes,  their 
families,  and  their  governmente. 

And  the  Socialists  of  the  United  States  have  not  escaped  dissen- 
sions as  the  result  of  the  war  and  are  now  in  a  bitter  wrangle  upcm 
t^  degree  of  militery  preparedness  that  ought  to  be  adopted  by  this 
oountrv.  Some  of  the  more  violent  pacifists  are  trying  to  forcefully 
eject  jfrom  the  party  those  who  declare  a  policy  of  ncmresistance 
as  incompatible  with  the  conditions  that  confront  our  Nation.  Other 
Soeialiste,  such  as  Charles  Edward  Russell,  renounce  their  old 
dreams  and  acknowledge  that  human  nature  makes  it  necessary  for 
us  to  be  ready  for  national  defense.  Prominent  members  of  the 
Socialist  Party — Joshua  Wanhope  and  W.  J.  GHhent— declare  that 
socialism  is  a  revolutionary  movement  and  hence  Soeialiste  can  not 
renounce  the  use  of  force.  Both  declare  that  the  Socialist  parties 
of  the  world  have  never  taken  the  position  of  advocating  Tolstman 
nonresistance.  Morris  Hillquit  has  admitted  that  preparedness  seems 
doomed  to  become  the  issue  in  the  national  convention  and  a  plank 
in  the  Socialist  Party  platform.    Henry  L.  Slobodin  has  said : 

The  Socialists  had  many  occasions  during  the  last  50  years  to  deliberate  npon 
this  problem  and  declare  the  Socialist  attitude  on  military  preparedness.  And 
not  once  did  the  Socialist  declare  against  pr^aredness.  On  every  occasion  they 
declared  that  the  Socialists  were,  in  their  own  way,  In  favor  of  military  pre- 
paredness. The  Socialists  always  were  against  standing  armies  and  huge  mili- 
tary establishments.  But  they  always  were  and  now  stand  committed  in  favor 
of  universal  military  training  and  a  citizens'  army. 

Becent  dispatches  from  Berlin  say  that  the  executive  committee  of 
the  Socialist  Party  has  by  a  vote  of  28  to  11  adopted  a  resolution 
censuring  20  Socialist  members  of  the  Reichstag  for  attempting  to 
thwart  the  party's  policy  by  declining  to  vote  in  favor  of  the  war 
credits. 

Quite  in  contrast  to  this  vacillation  is  the  consistent  attitude  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  The  following  declaration,  made 
years  ago,  has  stood  the  tests  of  the  experiences  of  years.  It  em- 
bodies me  wisdom  labor  has  gained  in  the  struggle  of  life  and  wort 

A  man  who  is  a  wage  earner  and  honorably  working  at  his  trade  cr  calling  to 
support  himself  and  those  dependent  upon  him  has  not  only  the  right  to  become 
a  citizen  soldier,  but  that  right  must  be  unquestioned. 

The  militia,  i.  e.,  the  citizen  soldiery  of  the  several  States  in  our  countrj. 
■applies  what  otherwise  might  take  its  place— ^  large  standing  army. 
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The  difference  between  the  citizen  soldiery  of  the  United  States  and  the  large 
standing  armies  of  many  European  countries  is  the  difference  between  a  republic 
and  monarchy — ^it  is  the  difference  between  the  conceptions  of  liberty  and  of 
tyranny. 

While  organized  labor  stands  against  the  arbitrament  of  international  or 
internal  disputes  by  force  of  arms,  yet  we  must  realize  we  have  not  yet  reached 
the  millennium ;  that  in  the  age  in  which  we  live  we  have  not  the  choice  between 
armed  force  and  absolute  disarmament,  but  the  alternative  of  a  large  standing 
army  and  a  small  one  supplemented  by  a  volunteer  citizen  soldiery — ^the  militia 
of  our  several  States. 

The  1915  (San  Francisco)  convention  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  reaffirmed  this  position  by  refusing  to  adopt  resolutions 
which  called  upon  all  workers  to  desist  from  affiliatmg  with  any 
branch  of  the  military  forces. 

A  great  majority  of  our  Nation  are  agreed  upon  the  necessity  for 
adopting  a  definite  policy  for  necessary  national  defense.  Of  course, 
there  is  not  unity  upon  any  one  policy.  Whatever  plan  may  be 
adopted,  the  organized-labor  movement  of  America,  which  is  di- 
rectly representative  of  millions  of  organized  wage  earners  and 
indirectly  representative  of  millions  more  of  unorganized  workers, 
demands  that  certain  fundamental  principles  must  be  regarded. 

All  policies  and  plans  for  national  defense  must  be  determined  by 
representatives  of  all  of  the  people.  The  organized-labor  movement, 
which  is  the  only  means  for  expressing  the  ^ml  and  the  desires  of  the 
^at  masses  of  our  citizenship,  asserts  its  right  to  representation 
in  all  conmiittees,  commissions,  or  bodies  that  decide  upon  military 
defense.  The  working  people  of  all  nations  are  always  those  most 
vitally  affected  by  military  service  in  time  of  peace  or  war.  Upon 
them  falls  the  burden  of  the  fighting  in  the  ranks  and  they  have  ever 
been  expected  to  act  as  shock  absorbers  for  the  evil  consequences  of 
war.  They  have  been  the  chief  sufferers  from  evils  of  militerism 
wherever  that  malicious  system  has  fastened  itself  upon  a  nation. 
Since  they  have  been  the  victims  of  the  hurtful  policies  of  military 
defense,  they  will  be  the  most  interested  in  safeguarding  our  own 
national  plans  from  dangers  and  from  evils  of  militarism  that  have 
been  disclosed  by  the  experiences  of  other  countries. 

Preparedness  is  something  very  different  from  militarism  or 
navalism.  Both  leave  an  indelible  impression  upon  the  nation,  one 
for  freedom  and  the  other  for  repression.  Militarism  and  navalism 
are  a  perversion  of  preparedness — instead  of  serving  the  interests 
of  the  people,  the  people  are  ammunition  for  these  machines.  They 
are  destructive  to  freedom  and  democracy. 

An  understanding  of  human  nature  and  of  conditions  is  convinc- 
ing proof  that  every  nation  must  have  some  means  of  self-defense. 
The  agencies  and  policies  for  this  purpose  must  be  carefully  chosen. 

The  labor  movement  has  always  been  a  leader  in  the  cause  of 
democracy.  The  labor  movement  demands  democracy  in  all  things, 
including  military  organizations  and  institutions  of  the  country.  It 
holds  that  policies  and  methods  of  self-defense  are  best  safeguarded 
when  there  i?  equal  opportunity  for  all  to  become  members  of  what- 
ever organizations  and  institutions,  whether  military  or  otherwise, 
exist  throughout  the  country.  Not  only  must  entrance  to  all  institu- 
tions be  freely  and  equally  accorded  to  all  but  the  military  must  be 
democratically  organized,  democratically  officered,  and  under  the 
control  of  heads  who  are  responsible  to  the  citizens  of  the  land. 
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In  addition  to  the  Regular  Army  there  must  be  a  citizenship 
physically  fit,  ready  and  able  to  serve.  Equal  opportunity  for  mih- 
tary  training  must  be  provided  for  the  citizenship  generally— oppor- 
tunity attended  by  provisions  that  make  it  equal  in  reality  and  truly 
democratic. 

All  agree  that  physical  training  with  knowledge  and  the  ability  to 
bear  and  use  arms  will  have  a  wholesome  effect  upon  the  health, 
strength,  and  preparedness  of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Ii 
that  training  is  given  through  voluntary  institutions,  organized  upon 
a  democratic  basis,  it  will  have  a  wholesome  effect  upon  the  civic 
life  of  the  nation  also 

Democratic  spirit  is  essential.  Any  plan  that  recognizes  profes- 
sions or  other  distinctions  will  tend  toward  military  castes,  a  condi- 
tion incompatible  with  the  fredom,  the  spirit,  and  the  genius  of  our 
Bepublic. 

Absolute  democracy  in  voluntary  service  for  national  defense  will 
have  an  effect  upon  all  other  relations  of  life.  It  will  make  for 
better  understanding.  It  will  bind  all  together  in  unselfish  service 
and  broaden  and  deepen  that  which  constitutes  the  common  life  of 
our  nation.    Men  can  not  resist  the  appeal  of  human  nature. 

The  labor  movement  is  militant.  The  workers  understand  the 
necessity  for  power  and  its  uses.  They  fully  appreciate  the  important 
function  that  power  exercises  in  the  affairs  of  the  world.  Power 
does  not  have  to  be  used  in  order  to  be  potential.  The  very  existence 
of  power  and  ability  to  use  that  power  constitotes  a  defense  against 
unreasonable  and  unwarranted  attack.  Ability  and  readiness  for 
self-defense /Constitute  a  potential  instrumentahty  a^inst  unneces- 
sary and  useless  wars,  or  the  denial  of  rights  and  justice. 

The  labor  movement  has  never  advocated  the  abolition  of  agencies 
for  die  enforcement  of  right  and  justice,  or  for  the  abolition  of  the 
military  arm  of  government,  but  it  does  demand  that  these  shidl 
be  so  organized  as  to  prevent  their  misuse  and  abuse  as  a  means  of 
tyranny  against  the  workers,  and  to  prevent  the  development  of 
pernicious  results  that  have  grown  out  of  militarism,  the  building 
up  of  a  separate  military  caste  and  the  subversion  of  civic  life  to 
military  government  and  military  standards.  When  military  insti- 
tutions and  military  service  are  separated  from  the  general  life  of 
the  people  they  become  subversive  to  the  ideals  of  civic  life,  tiiey 
become  dangerous  to  the  best  development  and  the  best  interc^  of 
the  nation. 

The  rights  and  privileges  of  citizenship  impose  a  duty  upon  all 
who  enjoy  them.  That  duty  involves  service  to  the  Nation  in  all 
relations  of  the  common  life,  including  its  defense  against  attack 
and  the  maintenance  of  national  institutions  and  ideals. 

There  are  no  citizens  of  our  country  who  are  more  truly  patriotic 
than  the  organized  wage  earners—or  all  of  the  wage  earners — and 
we  have  done  our  share  in  the  civic  life  of  the  Nation  as  well  as  in 
the  Nation's  wars.  We  have  done  our  share  to  protect  the  Nation 
against  insidious  attacks  from  within  that  were  directed  at  the  very 
heart  of  our  national  life  and  would  have  inevitably  involved  us  in 
foreign  complicationa  The  wage  earners  stood  unfalterinrfy  for 
ideals  of  honor,  freedom,  and  loyalty.  Their  wisdom  and  their 
patriotism  served  our  country  in  a  time  of  great  need.    No  one  can 
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auestion  that  the  wage  earners  of  the  United  States  are  patriotic  in 
lie  truest  sense.  No  one  can  question  their  willingness  to  fi^ht  for 
the  cause  of  liberty,  freedom,  and  justice.  No  one  can  question  the 
value  of  the  ideals  that  direct  the  labor  movement. 

The  labor  movement  takes  the  position  that  plans  and  policies  for 
national  defense  and  preparedness  must  be  in  accord  with  an  educated 
conscience  which  can  discern  values,  and  is  able  and  alert  to  dis- 
tinguish the  vital  from  the  less  important,  and  willing  to  insist  upon 
the  ideals  and  standards  of  justice,  equality,  and  freeaom.     / 

Every  observer  knows  that  there  is  no  peace — ^all  of  life  is  a  strug- 
£[le,  physical  and  mental.    Trogress  results  only  from  tilie  domina- 
tion of  the  forces  making  for  freedom  and  opportunity  over  the 
forces  of  repression. 
I  may  summarize  the  situation  into  these  few  concrete  suggestions: 

1.  The  recognition  of  and  cooperation  with  the  or^m:^-labor 
movement  in  all  fields  of  activity — ^industrial,  commercial,  political, 
social,  moral  defense. 

2.  Establishment  and  extension  of  the  citizen  soldiery,  democrati- 
cally organized,  officered,  administered,  and  controlled. 

8.  Prohibition  of  the  use  of  the  militia  for  strike  duty. 

4.  Education  of  wage  earners  upon  an  equality  with  all  other 
citizens  in  manual  training,  physical  and  mental  development^  in  or- 
ganizing, officering,  administermg,  and  leading  in  the  operations  of 
a  military  character  for  the  defense  of  our  country. 

5.  Industrial  education  and  vocational  training  as  part  of  the  ed- 
ucational system  of  the  States,  with  financial  aid  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

6.  Education  of  the  young,  physical  and  mental,  including  the  art 
and  the  duty  of  defense,  the  aoility  to  bear  arms,  the  inculcation  of 
the  ideals  of  democracy,  civic  rights,  and  duties  and  obligations. 

7.  Inculcate  in  all  our  people  a  social  conscience  for  a  better  con- 
cept of  industri^al  justice. 

The  thoughts  and  suggestions  I  have  submitted  should  commend 
themselves  to  the  serious  and  favorable  consideration  and  action  of 
all  of  our  people — all  their  groups  and  associations.  Put  into  actual 
operation  they  will  make  not  only  for  immediate  effective  pre- 
paredness for  defense,  but  will  prove  the  potential  means  for  per- 
manent preparedness  and  defense,  while  at  the  same  time  make  all 
our  people  more  efficient  in  their  every  endeavor,  and  in  addition 
safeguard  the  spirit  of  justice,  fi!eedom,  democraqr,  and  humanity. 
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Ambbican  Federation  of  Labob, 

WuMngton,  D.  C^  Jamtary  19, 1916. 
Mr.  Henry  L-  West, 

Exeeuiime  Secrttary,  the  National  Security  League, 

New  WiUard  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sis:  Sinoe  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  be  preseDt  at  this 
meeting  of  tbe  Natio&al  Security  Leajpe,  in  accord  witn  your  request, 
I  am  writing  you  in  re^rd  to  certam  fundamental  principles  that 
ought  to  be  presented  m  connection  with  tbe  subject  before  yoor 
congress. 

In  considering  preparedness  and  national  defense,  it  is  of  para- 
mount importance  to  have  in  mind  that  these  concern  the  citizens  of 
the  whole  Nation,  and  therefore  all  have  a  riffht  to  a  voice  in  the 
determination  of  plans  and  policies  that  shall  l>e  adopted  to  secure 
these  purposes.  Voice  in  determining  plans  and  policies  means  not 
only  tne  right  to  pass  upon  them  a&r  they  have  been  fcHmulated 
but  a  ririit  to  representation  in  those  bodies  which  ^all  deliberate 
upon  and  formulate  plans. 

No  policy  cam  be  truly  effective  that  is  not  representative  of  the 
thought  and  desires  of  the  people  generally.  It  is  m  keeping  witib  thd 
q>irit  of  a  free  people  that  the  wage  earners  who  constitute- the  great 
majority  of  our  citizens  shall  be  r^resented  fully  in  the  determina- 
tion of  matters  that  vitally  affect  their  welfare.  The  wage  earners  as 
well  as  our  citizens  gNierally  agree  that  under  present  conditions 
every  nation  must  have  some  definite  policy  of  national  preparedness 
and  some  means  for  national  defense.  It  is  true  that  many  efforts 
to  attain  these  purposes  have  been  attended  by  undesirable  develop- 
ments and  condutions.  In  some  countries  national  preparedness  and 
d^ense  have  been  perverted  into  militarism  and  navalism  aiui  have 
foisted  upon  those  countries  customs,  conditions,  influences  that  are 
baneful.  But  these  results  are  due  to  the  fact  that  policies  for 
national  defense  and  preparedness  were  not  safeguarded  by  infusing 
into  every  detail  the  spitit  and  the  method  of  democracy.  These  ex- 
periences must  have  a  significance  and  a  lesson  for  us,  in  contrast 
with  tbe  experiences  in  the  democratic  systems  which  have  been 
adopted  in  Australia  and  Switzerland.  The  fundamental  principles 
of  these  sfystems  oould  be  adapted  to  meet  our  needs  and  conditions. 

National  defense  and  preparedness  are  but  one  phase  of  national 
life.  Provisions  for  this  purpose  must  be  a  part  of  the  whole  plan 
for  national  development,  in  other  words,  military  training  and 
militarv  institutions  must  be  a  part  of  the  life  of  the  people  rath^ 
than  oi  a  nature  to  alienate  citizens  from  the  spirit,  the  ideals,  and  the 
purposes  of  civic  life.  A  great  danger  comes  from  isolating  tiie 
military,  from  making  military  ideals  separate  and  often  in  conflict 
with  those  of  the  masses  of  uie  people.  The  military  should  not 
exist  as  something  apart,  but  for  the  service  of  the  wh<^e  Nation.   The 
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basis  and  the  i)rerequisite  for  all  military  preparedness  and  naticmal 
defense  is  a  citizenship  physically  strong,  well  develoi>ed,  and  fit 
This  essential  can  best  be  secured  by  making  physical  training  a  part 
of  the  work  to  be  done  at  our  jjubhc  schools.  Such  training  will  hot 
only  prepare  boys  for  service  in  the  defense  of  the  Nation  but  will 
ma&e  them  efficient  in  all  relations  of  life.  It  will  afford  to  all  equal 
opportunities  for  better  health  and  preparedness  to  serve  the  country. 
Tne  naval  and  military  institutions  of  our  country  which  give  a 
special  training  to  those  who  have  a  particular  fitness  and  desire  to 
follow  military  or  naval  professions  ought  also  to  be  open  to  all  who 
possess  the  required  qualifications.  Such  a  provision  would  enable 
men  from  all  walks  of  life  to  enter  the  Anny  and  the  Navy — a  condi- 
ticm  which  in  itself  would  be  in  accord  with  the  spirit  of  democracy. 

Whenever  the  spirit  of  democracy  is  absent,  there  the  accom- 
panying evil  of  militarism,  military  castes,  fasten  deadly  clutches 
upon  freedom  and  civic  opportunity,  and  obversely  where  the  spirit 
01  democracy  obtains  it  t^ds  to  the  aboliti(m  of  military  castes  and 
the  inherent  vicious  dangers  of  militarism. 

In  addition  to  those  who  enter  the  Regular  Army  and  the  Navy  as 
a  profession  there  must  be  reserves  that  can  be  called  into  the  serv- 
ice of  the  country  quickly  to  meet  an  emergency.  It  is  necessary, 
therefore,  that  there  should  be  opportunities  afforded  to  the  masses 
of  the  citizens  for  military  training.  However,  all  military  training 
must  be  safeguarded  to  protect  democratic  ideids  and  civic  institu- 
tions. Not  only  must  there  be  equal  opportunity  for  all  citizens  to 
enter  military  training  organizations  and  camps;  but  that  oppor- 
tunity must  be  attended  by  such  provisions  as  to  make  it  an  equal 
opportunity  for  both'  the  poor  and  the  rich.  A  fair  compensation 
for  service  in  military  traming  camps  must  be  paid  as  a  substitute 
for  wages  lost.  In  these  citizen  organizations  for  military  training 
there  must  be  no  recognition  of  distinctions,  professions,  or  for  any 
advantage  or  position  that  may  be  held  by  any  citizen  or  group  of 
citizens. 

In  order  to  insure  naval  preparedness  and  to  maintain  reserves 
for  that  service  it  is  imperative  that  high  standards  of  manhood  and 
efficiency  may  be  established  in  the  Navy,  the  merchant  marine,  and 
for  transport  service. 

When  service  in  the  Army  and  Navy  and  in  training  schools  and 
training  camps  and  reserve  organizations  is  open  to  all;  when  those 
institutions  are  organized  upon  a  democratic  basis,  democratically 
officered  and  administered;  when  there  is  equal  opportunity  for  all 
for  service  in  all  positions,  from  the  highest  officer  to  the  lowest  in 
the  ranks;  and  wnen  the  cominander  m  chief  of  both  Anny  and 
Navy  and  all  military  organizations  within  the  country  is  an  elected 
person  directly  responsipie  to  the  people,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
greatest  possible  precaution  has  been  tanen  to  secure  national  defense 
and  national  preparedness  without  doing  violence  to  the  spirit  of 
democracy  ana  to  our  Bepublic  With  these  safeguards  the  dangers 
of  developing  militarism  will  have  been  reducra  to  the  smallest 
possibility. 

While  the  organized-labor  movement  deprecates  war  and  is  willing 
to  do  all  within  its  power  to  prevent  war,  yet  our  experience  with  the 
practical  affairs  of  life  have  taught  us  that  we  can  secure  justice 
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and  recognition  of  rights  only  when  we  are  prepared  to  defend  and 
protect  our  ideals  of  justice. 

Those  who  understand  the  present  social  and  industrial  conditions 
and  the  forces  that  determine  relations  between  nations  and  who 
understand  human  nature  realize  that  no  nation  can  afford  to  dis- 
arm at  the  present  time  or  to  be  without  means  of  national  defense. 
The  great  problem  then  is  to  adopt  the  best  policies  and  the  best 
means  to  see  to  it  that  the  methods  bjr  which  we  insure  additional 
defense  are  in  harmony  with  democratic  ideals  and  are  of  a  nature 
to  promote  the  best  interests  and  the  welfare  of  our  citizens  in  all 
relations  of  national  life. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Samuel  (tomfers, 
President  American  Federation  of  Labor. 
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THE  PERIL  OF  PRIVATE  MUNITION  PLANTS. 

Address  at  World'9  Peace  Conference,  The  Hague,  1919,  by  Mr,  Q.  H.  PerrU. 

We  have  this  year,  for  the  first  time,  I  think,  in  the  history  of  the 
peace  movement,  an  analysis,  something  like  a  scientific  analysis,  of 
the  methods  by  which  war  material  is  supplied  to  three  of  the  greatest 
countries  in  the  world.  In  the  case  of  the  German  Empire,  Dr.  Lieb- 
knecht  has  placed  before  the  Eeichstag  the  results  or  his  inquiries. 
In  the  case  of  France,  M.  Delaisi  has  embodied  the  results  of  his  in- 
quiry in  a  little  pamphlet,  to  be  obtained  upstairs.  I  have  myself 
made  a  similar  inquiry  so  lar  as  concerns  the  great  manufacturers  of 
armaments  for  the  British  Empire.  It  is^  therefore,  not  simply  as 
regards  the  wickedness  of  militarism  and  the  preparations  for  war 
in  Grermany  that  this  question  rises.  Liebknecht's  revelations  in  Ger- 
many have  attracted  peculiar  attention ;  but  what  the  investigations 
that  have  been  made  in  England  and  France  prove  is  that  this  disease 
is  subistantially  the  same  in  all  the  great  coimtries  of  the  world. 

These  inquiries  rive  Somewhat  surprising  results,  or  at  least  sur- 
prising to  those  wno  are  already  economic  students.  I  shall  very 
rapidly  summarize  for  you  the  results  of  these  inquiries.  I  suppose 
that  it  is  natural  for  people  who  do  not  know  the  international  peace 
movement,  and  who  say  that  pacifists  are  sentimentalists,  to  say  also 
that  armaments  are,  as  it  were,  a  national  fire  engine — they  are  as 
necessary  for  the  extinction  of  international  animosity  as  are  the  fire 
engines  in  our  cities  for  the  extinction  of  fires.  These  people  sin- 
cerely believe  that  the  great  names  of  Krupp  und  Schneider  and 
Armstrong  and  others  are  properly  honored,  each  in  his  own  country. 
So  in  Germany  the  Kaiser  decorated  Krupp,  visits  his  house,  and 
shows  signs  of  satisfaction  in  standing  besiae  a  member  of  that  firm, 
and  so  we  hear,  in  regard  to  the  war  in  the  Balkans,  of  "  a  contest 
between  Germany  and  France  "  as  to  whether  the  cannons  supplied 
to  the  combatants  came  from  Krupp's  or  Schneider's ;  which  is  as  if 
people  competed  for  the  honor  of  naving  served  out  i)oisons  for  the 
purpose  of  murder.  And  so  in  England  Vickers,  Maxim,  and  others 
are  nonorable  corporations  in  the  eyes  of  the  public;  and  if  there  is 
a  new  battleship,  it  can  not  go  into  battle  without  having  been  chris- 
tened by  some  lady  of  title  with  a  bottle  of  champagne.  It  is  a  mat- 
ter of  honor  thus  to  dedicate  a  means  of  human  slaughter.  It  is 
supposed  that  the  armaments  are  necessary  for  the  peace  of  the  world, 
and  it  is  supposed  that  the  makers  of  them  are  excellent  citizens; 
and  so  it  is  also  supposed  that  these  traders  can  not  be  dangerous, 
because  they  are  unaer  the  coiltrol  of  the  respective  Governments 
giving  them  their  orders. 

The  students  of  this  nefarious  trade — and  it  is  nefarious,  ladies 
and  gentlemen  [applause] — know  that  the  reality  behind  the  appear- 
ance is  somewhat  different.    First,  there  is  revealed  the  immense 
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wealth  of  the  trade  in  armaments.  Seven  of  the  many  companies  in 
Great  Britain  which  sell  armaments  to  the  British  Government  and 
to  other  Governments  have  a  total  capital  of  £30,000,000—750,000,000 
francs — seven  of  them  only,  and  there  are  scores  of  them.  Two  of 
these  only,  Vickers  and  Armstrong,  this  year  distributed  £1,500,000 
in  profits.  I  mention  these  facts  to  illustrate  the  wealth  of  the  arma- 
ments trade. 

THE  WAR  traders'  TRUST. 

And  we  find  that  these  flrms,  instead  of  being  competitive  busi- 
ness^ are  combined^  both  within  each  country  and  internation- 
ally. The  plea  that  one  company  competes  with  another  and  makes 
honest  sales  to  its  Government  is  pure  pretense.  This  combination  is 
extending  more  and*  more  into  the  international  field.  It  is  far  from 
being  complete.  The  whole  business  of  armaments  has  not  become 
cosmopolitanized,  but  it  has  reached  a  considerable  degree  toward 
that.  It  is  very  probable  that  it  will  be  some  time  before  great  arma- 
ments makers  of  the  three  great  entities — ^the  groups  of  nations  repre- 
sented by  the  German  Empire,  the  French  Republic,  and  the  British 
Empire — cease  to  compete  with  each  other.  They  do  undoubtedly 
compete  to  a  certain  extent.  But  they  already  meet  each  other  at 
many  points. 

You  may  remember  the  case  of  the  Deutsche  Munitions-  und  Waffen- 
Fabrik,  cited  by  Dr.  Liebknecht  in  the  Reichstag.  This  was  the  case 
of  a  German  company  holding  a  considerable  share  in  French 
companies  and  exerting  a  provocative  influenoe  in  the  Parisian 
press^  in  order  that  competition  and  jealousy  as  to  orders  for 
armaments  may  be  kept  alive.  In  England  we  have  a  combina- 
tion of  the  British  and  German  Nobel  companies — an  Anglo-German 
dvnamite  alliance  I  We  had  up  to  recently  the  Harvey  United  Steel 
Company,  a  combination  of  British,  American,  French,  and  Grerman 
capitalists.  There  are  other  such  cases.  There  is  no  diflBculty  what- 
ever, when  profits  are  at  the  end  of  the  road,  for  a  Frenchman  and  a 
German  to  walk  together  [laughter] ;  no  more  difficulty  than  for  a 
Frenchman  and  an  Englishman  to  walk  together.  They  are  patriots 
both.  [Laughter.]  I  think  the  worst  aspect^  perhaps,  of  the  opera- 
tions of  Krupp,  Schneider^  and  Armstrong  is  their  effort  to 
exploit  those  minor  nations  of  the  worlds  some  of  which  were 
described  by  an  English  poet^  Mr.  Kipling,  as  **  half  devil  and 
half  child.** 

I  will  take  the  case  of  Messrs.  Armstrong,  Whitworth  &  Co.,  as  a 
sample  of  the  patriotism  of  these  traders  firm.  The  chairman  is  one 
Sir  Andrew  Noble,  and  I  beg  you  to  note  the  impartiality  of  his 
patriotism.  He  is  a  baronet  and  a  knight  commander  of  the  Bath 
of  Great  Britain,  a  member  of  the  Order  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Portu- 
gal, and  a  knight  of  the  Order  of  Charles  the  Third  of  Spain.  He 
IS  also  a  first  class  of  the  Sacred  Treasure  of  Japan,  a  grand  cross 
of  the  Crown  of  Italy,  and  is  decorated  with  Turkish  and  Chilean 
and  Brazilian  honors.  His  patriotism  is  truly  the  larger  patriotism. 
[Laughter.]  But,  unlike  our  patriotism,  it  has  a  strict  cash  basis. 
[Applause.]  Messrs.  Armstrong  will  build  warships  for  any  coun- 
try m  the  world;  they  are  quite  impartial.  They  are  constantly 
sending  armor  plate  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  no  matter  what  is  the 
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caose  of  dispute.  Yon  will  observe  the  double  inflaeBce  of  these 
sales^  for  if  they  sell  a  battleship  to  a  foreign  country  it  bo* 
comes  an  argument  for  increasing  the  British  fleet  hi  turn^ 
and  that  means  a  new  increase  of  orders  for  Armstrong,  Whit- 
worth  &  Co.  Some  of  you  have  no  doubt  looked  down,  as  I  have, 
upon  the  chimneys  of  the  Pozzuoli- Armstrong  Co.  which  pollute  the 
My  of  Naples.  Here  Great  Britain  helps  to  maintain  the  fighting 
force  of  Germany's  ally.  There  is  also  the  Ansaldo- Armstrong  C!o., 
of  Genoa.  These  companies  not  only  build  for  Italy  but  also  for 
Turkey.  [Laughter.]  I  do  not  know  whether  the  warships  of  those 
two  countries  actually  came  in  contact  in  the  Tripolitan  War,  but  if 
thej  did  they  may  both  have  be^  impartially  buUt  by  Armstrong- 
Whitworth  companies.    You  also  remember  the  curious  triangular 

guzzle  lying  over  the  destinies  of  the  Far  East  in  the  relations  of 
Russia,  Japan,  and  China.  The  Armstrong  Co.  has  its  own  ordnance 
and  armor-plate  works  in  Japan.  It  is  always  seeking  orders  for 
armaments  in  China.  At  the  same  time,  in  conjunction  with  two 
other  British  firms,  Maxims  and  John  Brown  &  Co.,  and  also  in  con- 
nection  with  Blohm  &  Voss,  of  Hamburg,  and  Messrs.  Schneider, 
this  triple  alliance  is  building  up  a  new  fleet  for  Russia,  at  the  cost 
of  the  famine-striken  peasantir.  The  Armstrong  firm  is  at  th^ 
present  moment  part  owner  of  the  Hispania  Naval  Construction 
Works  at  Ferrol.  Another  British  syndicate  is  building  a  new  fleet 
for  Portugal,  which  is  always  tremblmg  on  the  brink  ot  baniruptcy. 
Heaven  forbid  that  Spain  and  Portugalshould  quarrel ;  but  what  are 
these  fleets  for  but  to  quarrel  with?  Whatever  follows,  the  money 
will  go  into  the  pockets  of  these  salesmen.  The  Armstrong,  Yickers,. 
and  Brown  firms  are  now  building  up  great  ordnance  shipbuilding 
works  in  Canada  for  the  exploitation  of  the  innocent  patriotism  of 
the  people  of  that  colony.  What  country  is  the  enemy  of  Canada? 
On  one  side  is  the  American  Nation — ^"  Cousin  Jonathan  "  as  we  call 
him.  Across  the  ocean  lies  the  rising  Empire  of  Japan,  which  is 
England's  ally. 

What  these  events  mean  is  that,  over  those  frontiers  that  base- 
minded  politicians  have  built — that  history  has  built,  of  course, 
finally — there  is  carried  on  an  industry  which  has  no  frontiers 
whatever  to  its  greed,  no  limits  to  its  fierce  and  pitiless  exploita- 
tion of  the  weakness  and  folly  of  human  nature.  It  can  not  be 
denied,  I  think,  that  the  sole  interest  of  these  firms  consists  in  em- 
broiling one  nation  with  another.  They  preach  nationalism  upon  a 
national  platform,  and  they  practice  nationalism,  but  it  is  a  national- 
ism of  a  chameleon  character,  which  changes  its  color  with  every 
order  that  some  commercial  traveler  brings  home  to  them.  Some  of 
you  must  wonder  from  time  to  time  where  the  hill  tribesmen  of  India, 
where  the  slave  traders  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  where  the  Somalis, 
where  the  revolutionists  of  the  South  American  States,  where  all 
these  get  their  rifles  and  munitions  of  war.  The  fact  is  there  is  no 
conscience  whatever  in  the  trade  of  death.  [Applause.]  These  great 
companies  will  sell  their  deadly  weapons  to  anyone.  Those  regula- 
t\ons  which  prevent  evil-minded  persons  buying  a  revolver  at  a  shop 
without  showing  a  good  license  do  not  apply  to  cases  like  these. 
Such  firms  sell  their  weapons  on  some  lonely  frontier,  and  then  we 
wonder  there  is  a  "  little  "  war. 
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The  most  pitiful  fact  is  the  comparative  helplessness  of  the  gov- 
enunents  concerned.  I  think  we  may  say  the  British  Government 
is  as  pure  as  any  in  the  world,  and  not  lacking,  in  the  usual  political 
concerns,  in  strength.  But  I  am  satisfied  the  British  Government  is 
nearly  helpless  before  the  array  of  interests  it  has  to  face  whenever 
these  merchants  of  war  choose  to  go  into  the  field  of  political  agita- 
tion. In  the  last  few  years  we  have  had  one  serious  instance.  In 
1909  there  was  an  Anglo-German  naval  crisis^  provoked  and 
engineered  largely^  not  simply  by  these  firms  in  general,  but  by 
one  particular  man  whose  company  had  been  disappointed  of 
getting  Governnient  orders.  So  strong  an  agitation  had  he 
created  that  he  was  at  last  admitted  to  a  meeting  of  the  British  Cabi- 
net Council  in  Downing  Street ;  and  the  Government  of  Mft.  Asauith 
accepted  the  false  information  Mr.  Mulliner  gave  as  to  the  "  accelera- 
tion^' of  naval  preparations  at  Krupp's  works  in  Grermany. 

I  hope  no  one  here  will  allow  his  eyes  to  be  blinded  to  the  vital 
aspects  of  the  subject  by  the  comparatively  unimportant  story  of  the 
corruption  in  Berlin.  Like  the  national  espionage  stories,  these  petty 
sensations  keep  our  minds  oflF  the  main  thmg.  The  corruption  of 
the  war  trade  does  not  lie  in  petty  bribery,  brft  in  the  vast  offer 
of  directors'  fees  and  opportunities  for  profit  and  employment. 
The  governing  class  of  England  is,  to  a  large  extent,  saturated  with 
the  profits  of  the  trade  in  armaments.  Therefore,  with  all  possible 
respect  to  that  phrase  which  Mr.  Norman  Angell  has  made  popular, 
"  War  does  not  pay,"  I  put  to  you  another  proposition  as  important, 
which  is  that  war  does  pay.  War  pays  very  well;  and  there 
would  be  no  war  if  it  did  not  pay.  It  pays  the  few  at  the  cost 
of  the  many. 

Some  of  you  will  remember  the  famous  picture  of  the  Retreat  From 
Moscow.  I  have  sometimes  thought  of  another  picture  very  much 
like  that,  in  which,  instead  of  those  defeated  legions  struggling 
through  the  snow,  with  Napoleon  at  their  head,  I  saw  an  army  of 
the  laborers  of  the  world,  beaten  for  the  moment  in  their  eternal 
struggle  for  some  measure  of  justice,  for  some  share  in  the  fruits 
they  have  raised  from  the  earth.  I  seemed  to  walk  through  these 
masses  of  despairing  men  as  they  struggled  over  the  field  of  battle 
which  is  their  daily  life;  and  I  came  to  the  rear,  and  I  saw,  as  in 
the  picture,  the  phantom  figures  of  the  Cossacks,  and,  with  them, 
those  ghoulish  figures  that  follow  behind  the  line  of  every  retreating 
army  to  steal  from  the  dead  and  dying.  I  thought  I  came  up  to 
those  figures,  and  to  my  astonishment  I  found  they  were  not  the 
jackals  of  whon^^  the  novelists  and  the  historian  tell  us;  they  were 
not  common  thieves;  but  one  I  saw  was  a  respectable  Englidi  gentle- 
man; he  was  decorated  with  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Order  of  the 
Bath,  and  he  was  decorated,  if  you  please,  with  the  Order  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Portugal.     [Applause.] 

That  is  a  scandal,  a  world  scandal,  which  should  be  made  to  ring 
through  the  world,  and  which  I  hope  will  so  ring  before  another  In- 
ternational Peace  Congress  is  held.  You  have  in  these  three  cases 
definite  facts  to  go  upon.  But,  friends,  our  business  in  this  con- 
gress is  not  denunciation.  The  business  of  the  International  Peace 
Congress  and  the  international  peace  movement  is  a  rescue  business — 
a  business  of  life  saving.    Let  us  keep  our  eyes  upon  the  positive 
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of  this  question — our  duty  to  reseue  goyernments  from 
wfcat  is  put  upon  them  by  this  corrupt  and  debasing  trade,  our 

duty  to  rescue  some  of  our  fellow  men  from  grinding  toil  and  dis- 
ease, brought  upon  them  by  the  burdens  they  have  .to  carry.  I  do 
not  envy  these  men  their  decorations  and  rewards.  That  man  is 
thrice  accursed  who  carries  his  neighbor's  death  upon  his  back,  who 
thrives  upon  the  miseries  of  I^is  fellows,  and  knows  that  every  step 
he  takes  lorward  is  at  the  cost  of  some  of  the  poor,  the  helpless,  and 
even  the  women  and  the  children.  I  hope  you  will  help  me  here, 
that  we  shall  help  others  outside,  to  make  this  a  real  campaign  ox 
provocative  opinion — so  provocative  that  it  will  not  only  break  the 
raise  reputation  for  national  honor  of  these  firms,  but  break  the 
superstition  which  crystallizes  around  the  trade.  Let  us  break  the 
superstition  that  the  weapons  of  the  soldier  are  defenses  of  national 
honor  and  influence.  [Applause.]  If  we  do  that  it  will  be  impossi- 
ble for  Armstrongs  to  build  up  a  fleet  in  Italy  to  beat  a  fleet  they 
have  set  up  in  Spain;  impossiole  for  Japan  to  defeat  Russia  with 
both  fleets  Duilt  by  the  same  firm.  Superstition  is  the  great  enemy 
of  the  Deace  movement.  When  we  have  destroyed  this  superstition 
we  shall  see  men  can  stand  up  for  the  first  time  free  and  equal,  able 
to  share  in  peace  the  fruits  of  their  industry..  [Applause.] 
Cette  r^lution  est  adopts  k  l'unanimit& 
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AFTER   THE  WAR   IS   OVER. 


Mr.  ChaiTman  and  members  of  the  Trt-State  Gram  Orowera*  Cavtr 

vention: 

After  the  war  is  over;  after  the  groans  are  stilled;  after  the  dead 
are  all  buried ;  after  the  sobs  have  ceased ;  after  the  god  of  slaughter 
lies  gorged  and  drunken  with  blood;  after  his  spouse,  gaunt  demon 
of  famine,  sits  throned  in  her  palace  of  skulls;  after  a  wounded  and 
weakened  Europe,  with  staggering  steps  and  slow,  £rom  the  debris 
of  fire  and  battle  begins  to  gather  material  to  rebuild  the  nations' 
trade,  to  gather  the  remnants  of  home  and  factory  to  revive  the 
nations'  liie — ^what  then  ? 

This  is  the  paramount  question  in  the  mind  and  heart  of  every 
thinking  man.  And,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  question  comes  home  to 
the  agricultural  Northwest,  fraug:ht  with  greater  concern  than  to 
any  other  section  of  the  world  outside  the  warring  nations. 

Basking  in  the  sunshine  of  peace,  with  a  crop  imprecedented  in  the 
history  of  the  State,  with  prices  upheld  bv  the  demands  of  a  foreign 
war,  we  are  too  liable  to  forget  the  instability  of  our  position  or  to 
heed  the  march  of  coming  events. 

Since  the  3d  day  of  August,  1914,  we  have  been  living  imder  ab- 
normal conditions.  We  have  been  enjoying  benefits  derived  from  the 
sufferings  and  distress  of  our  brother  beings  across  the  sea,  who  have 
been  bleeding^  dying,  and  exhausting  themselves  and  their  countries 
in  the  most  gigantic  and  desperate  carnage  that  has  ever  cursed  this 
earth.  But,  Mr.  Chairman  and  farmers,  these  conditions  can  not, 
will  not  last;  and  the  value  of  our  staple  fobd  products  dependent 
upon  those  conditions  can  have  no  degree  of  permanency.  And. 
fyrther  tiian  this,  let  us  not  forget  the  great  and  fundamental  law  ox 
nature,  as  well  as  of  business,  that  for  every  excess  there  is  a  reaction, 
for  every  fever  a  relapse,  for  every  abnormal  value  a  following  de- 
pression. If  the  prices  of  our  food  products  have  been  boosted  by 
war's  necessities  they  will  just  as  surely  be  depressed  when  war's 
feverish  demands  have  given  way  to  the  feeble  call  of  an  impover- 
ished Europe. 

As  the  horoscope  of  the  future  can  only  be  truly  reflected  through 
a  normal  lens,  so  a  brief  turning  on  of  the  light  ox  known  and  estab- 
lished conditions  adown  the  pathway  of  the  future,  when  peace  has 
resumed  her  reign,  should  be  both  instructive  and  profitable. 

DANQEB  OF  OVEHSUPPLY. 

Whither  are  we  tending  in  the  matter  of  food  and  cereal  produc- 
tion ?  Statistics  of  worliTs  supply  during  the  last  15  years  show  an 
increase  of  grain-food  products  enormously  beyond  the  increase  of 
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population.  I  have  before  me  a  table  showing  the  per  cent  of  in- 
crease in  the  great  grain-producing  and  exporting  countries  from 
1900  to  1916:  r     -^ 


UnltMl 

fltelM. 

Boasla. 

ArgontiDa. 

Canada 
wwtof 
lakes. 

WhMt 

Percent. 

03 

90 

308 

Percent. 
113 
37 
lOGT 

Percent. 

60 

417 

180 

Percent. 
1,388 
1280 
310 

Oftts 

■iWI#y,,,»^, ,,,,,,,, ..,,,,,,,,., ,,,,,,,,,ji  i     **»*4..i 

Have  we  stopped  to  consider  the  real  meaning  of  these  vast  in- 
creases and  to  what  result  they  inevitably  lead? 

The  possibilities  of  food  production  in  Mexico,  Brazil,  Argentina, 
Chile,  Peru,  Ecuador,  Uruguay,  Paraguay,  etc.,  are  almost  bey<md 
computation,  while  experts  claim  that  western  Canada  alone  can 
raise  enough  wheat  to  feed  the  world  to-day.  So  the  real  question 
of  the  future  will  be  not -so  much  where  can  we  get  food  for  our 
people,  but  where  will  wejjet  consumers  for  our  food  products? 

Prior  to  the  opening  ot  hostilities  we  had  been  brought  face  to 
face  with  this  supply-and-demand  problem.  At  the  close  of  the  war 
this  problem  will  return  to  us  in  a  far  more  acute  form,  and  demand 
the  thoughtful  consideration  and  earnest  effort  of  eveiy  man  inter- 
ested in  the  welfare  of  the  agricultural  Northwest.  Those  of  the 
warring  nations  which  shall  survive  the  battle  of  death  to  engage  in 
the  struggle  of  life  must  work  with  greater  energy  than  ever  before 
to  repair  their  fortunes.  Their  greatest  needs  will  be  immediate.  It 
will  require  years  to  erect  destroyed  factories  and  regain  destroyed 
trade.  But  generous^  Mother  Earth  responds  more  quickly  to  the  cry 
of  her  children  for  food.  Within  from  4  to  14  weeks  her  gardens 
and  her  fields  will  mature  for  them  all  her  ve^ables  and  all  her 
grains.  Their  first  ^eat  effort,  therefore,  will  be  agricultural ;  and 
so  we  may  assume  with  assured  confidence  that  the  immediate  result 
of  peace  will  be  an  'enormous  increase  in  agricultural  products,  a 
still  greater  overproduction  than  we  have  known  for  years,  and  a 
consequent  greatin*  reduction  in  prices. 

INFLUENCE  OP  WAR  ON  PHICES. 

And  right  here  you  may  well  ask.  Just  to  what  extent  are  our 
values  upheld  by  war's  demands? 

The  influence  of  this  war  upon  prices  of  wheat  can  best  be  deduced 
by  a  comparison  of  its  price  just  prior  to  the  war  with  the  price 
immediatdy  thereafter.  By  August  8,  1914,  the  crop  of  that  year 
throu]phout  the  world  was  well  understood.  Most  ot  the  grain  by 
that  tmie  had  been  gathered  and  the  balance  out  of  danger  and  ocnn- 
putable.  On  August  8  of  that  year  No.  2  northern  wheat  (old)  was 
selling  in  Minneapolis  for  92  cents  per  bushel;  in  the  State  of  North 
Dakota  for  about  79  cents.  Grain  of  that  crop  in  North  Dakota, 
which,  if  sold  immediately,  could  have  been  contracted  for  at  about 
76  cents  per  busftiel,  brought  by  February  8  next  $1.54  in  Minne- 
apolis, in  the  State  about  $1.48;  by  May  26  in  Miimeapolis  $1.65,  in 
the  State  about  $1.54. 
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Itj  with  crops  aU  faar\i6sted  or  eettnuitod  for,  tke  dBBunds  of  war 
increased  the  selling  price  of  our  wheat  nearly  100  per  cent  in  six 
BMirths,  wliat  reductiaii  may  we  properly  expect  wlaen  not  oothr  that 
war  demand  oeases  bnt  the  worlds  supbly  is  also  augmeiitedi  Or, 
placing  the  same  question  in  the  light  or  anc^iker  fact:  If  on  Auffust 
3, 191^  before  war's  alarms  had  s^vtled  tifie  coontry,  with  a  world's 
crop  of  8,726,000,000  bushels,  oar  North  Dakota  wheat  wa6  worth 
only  about  75  cents  per  bushel,  what  might  have  been  our  price  had 
peace  resumed  her  tranquil  reign  by  August  3,  1915,  with  a  world's 
crop  of  4,231,000^00  bushels?  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  candid  judg- 
ment that  «ar  1915  wheat  crop,  the  pride  of  our  fertile  State,  wonU 
searee  faa^^  yielded  a  piioe  above  a  50-e8nt  levA. 

BCOBSKm  iMOBsasiNo  irmu). 

Bnt  it  is  not  alone  the  inoreaeod  acres  of  cultiyated  land  that  point 
toward  ultimate  surplus.  Scientific  efforts  ocf  late  years  have  been 
dii^ected  almost  wholly  aloi^  the  line  of  increased  production  with 
little  or  no  thought  ghren  to  the  -sabpeot  of  increased  markets  for  that 
increased  production.  Science  has  nnally  solved  the  mystery,  and  is 
now  able  to  bvaak  doi^i  the  line  which  irom  time  immemorial  has 
separated  species  and  varieties.  And  so  to-day  plants  are  being 
crosBed  with  piaiite,  fruits  witii  fruits,  grains  witii  grains,  and  even 
^>imtw.Vb  -witii  animals,  faoinging  forth  an  cndkss  array  of  new  varie- 
ties witii  ever-increasing  productiveness. 

Kar,  again,  is  'science  wcnrkin^  alovig  the  pathway  of  new  and  m/Ofte 
productive  varieties  alone.  Science  of  dry  £arming  is  moving  the 
arid  bdt  westward.  Science  of  irrigation^  conserving  the  waters 
from  the  snows  of  tke  Boddee,  and  applying  it  to  meet  the  thirst 
lof  the  arid  plains,  is  pressing  the  line  of  desert  eastward.  The 
time  is  not  far  distant  when  these  two  lines  will  meet  and  «very 
acFe  of  desert  btossom  and  fruit  for  human  needs. 

mow  iOEKr  naiwoBR  or  ovbrsupfi^. 

How  may  we  meet  iMs  duiker  ai  oversupply— this  unbalanc- 
ing of  the  relation  between  pBMUction  and  consumption?  Nature 
can  not  multiply  peojiles  as  rapidly  as  science  and  industry  can 
multiply  bushels.  The  ^  better-farming "  thaonst  may  aay  to  yon, 
^lUdse  more  to  the  acre."  This  is  good,  to  be  sure,  so  far  as  it  goes. 
But  of  what  avail  is  increased  yield  if  the  price  is  depressed  at  the 
aame  satio!  The  ^^divarsified-iuani^g"  theoriBt  may  aav  to  you, 
^'  Raise  less  wheat  and  more  potatoes^  barUjr,  i^e^  and  com.''  I  admit 
Aare  is  much  good  \tmc  in  this  oropositiim  d  it  is  not  followed  bry 
such  numbers  as  will  glut  the  market  in  those  products.  But  we  must 
take  into  c<msideratum  4^at  which  every  farmer  hms  found  from 
actual  azperinice,  that  a  littie  suiplus  in  the  produotioQ  of  these 
other  commodities  sands  their  prioes  below  a  profit  basis,  and  tiiat 
if  aU  fanners  followed  this  rule  there  would  always  be  a  surplus  €d 
these  products.  In  Ubie  year  1M.4  your  normal  foats  crop  brought 
yoa  from  37  to  40  cents  per  bushel;  your  1915  liuiger  cr«p  only  about 
35  centB  per  bushel.  Beoiuse  of  its  imiversal  demand,  a  mere  surplus 
4)r  -deficit  in  «ome  particular  section  of  the  world  causes  less  fluctua- 
tion in  the  price  of  wheat  than  in  other  crops,  hence  farmers  have 
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come  to  regard  it  as  the  one  thing  on  which  they  must  rely  for  flieir 
income. 

I  repeat,  the  problem  which  we  shall  be  called  upon  to  meet  wh^ 
this  war  is  over  will  be  that  of  securing  an  increased  demand  rather 
than  an  increased  yield.  How  will  we  meet  it?  We  have  no  control 
over  either  foreign  fields  of  production  or  foreign  fields  of  consump- 
tion. But,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  control  over  our  own  fields  of  con- 
sumption, and  it  is  in  that  field  that  we  must  ever  look  for  our  only 
available  and  proper  solution.  This  American  market  of  ours  be 
longs  of  right  to  tiie  American  farmer  and  to  the  exclusion  of  every 
other  farmer  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  until  farming,  taken  one  year 
with  another,  is  made  just  as  profitable,  measured  by  the  labor  ex- 
pended, as  any  other  great  industry  of  the  country.  Does  it  so  pay 
under  normal  conditions,  not  war  conditions?  For  God  knows  we 
don't  want  our  prosperity  to  rest  upon  the  butchery  of  millions  of 
our  fellow  beings.  We  want  no  prosperity  wrung  from  the  agonized 
hearts  of  widows  or  handed  us  by  the  feeble  hands  of  fatherless 
children.  We  are  entitled  to  have  that  prosperity  buttressed  upon  a 
firm  and  stable  industrial  policy  of  our  own  country. 

WE  MUST  UVE  ON  OUR  AMBRIGAN   FARMS. 

Let  us  remember  that  we  live  in  this  country,  not  in  Canada,  Mex- 
ico, Argentina,  or  Australia.  We,  83,000,000  agricultural  American 
people,  live  on  American  soil.  We  can  not  live  anywhere  else  and 
remain  Americans.  We  have  over  1,000,000,000  acres  of  land  capable 
of  tillage.  We  must  live  off  the  soil  of  that  land.  We  have  made 
this  country  what  it  is.  We  have  been  the  foundation  upon  which 
has  been  builded  and  upon  which  now  rests  the  mighty  superstruc- 
ture of  our  industrial  and  commercial  greatness.  This  country  owes 
us  a  duty,  and  that  duty  is  to  so  shape  its  conmiercial  policy  as  to 
make  these  33,000,000  people  equally  prosperous  with  ttie  balance  of 
our  population. 

In  tne  enlightened  progressive  policy  of  Qermany,  which  sent  her 
ahead  of  all  nations  of  Europe  commercially,  she  followed  this  rule: 
A  few  years  ago  she  said,  "We  have  60,000,000  German  people;  we 
have  such  and  such  resources  in  the  German  Empire.  These  people 
can  only  be  made  prosperous  in  the  development  of  these  resources. 
We  must  make  them  as  prosperous  as  possible  at  home."  Gtennant 
did  not  ask  what  it  cost  to  produce  steel  or  chemicals  in  any  othci 
country.  She  did  not  ask  wnat  the  price  of  labor  was  in  any  other 
country.  She  simply  said,  "  We  will  give  the  German  market  to  tiw 
Grerman  people  so  far  as  they  can  supply  it  and  then  assist  them  by 
the  strong  arm  of  the  Government  to  capture  as  much  of  the  worid^s 
market  as  possible  for  their  surplus.'* 

So,  I  say,  I  do  not  care  what  it  costs  to  produce  a  bushel  of  wheat 
8  pound  of  beef,  or  a  dozen  eggs  in  Canada  or  any  other  countiy  in 
the  world.  The  American  farmer  is  not  trying  to  equalize  his  con- 
dition with  that  of  the  Canadian  farmer,  the  Cninese  farmer,  or  any 
other  farmer.  What  he  is  demanding  and  what  he  has  a  rij^t  to 
demand  is  that  his  industry  shall  be  ecjual,  as  a  money-maUn^  mdus- 
try,  to  other  great  American  industries.  What  I  want  is  Siat  we. 
the  American  farmers,  shall  receive  such  prices  for  our  products  as 
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will  enable  us  to  pay  our  labor  for  producing  them,  whether  such 
labor  is  performea  l^  members  of  our  families  or  others,  the  same 
wages  the  contractor  who  builds  your  great  city  structures  pays  for 
his  labor.  Until  we  can  pay  as  much  warns  and  make  as  much  profit 
in  our  business  as  the  contractor  can,  ana  until  we  have  just  as  many 
comforts  and  luxuries  and  as  much  leisure  as  he  can  have,  he  and  his 
kind  have  no  moral  right  to  complain  of  the  prices  we  receive  for  our 
wheat,  our  meat,  butter,  and  eggs. 

And  so  I  say  the  remedy  can  be  expressed  in  only  these  words: 
The  American  market  for  the  American  farmer  until  every  eco- 
nomic injustice  between  class  and  class  has  been  wiped  out.  Give 
him  the  American  market  as  you  have  Riven  the  same  to  the  mer- 
chant or  manufacturer  for  50  years  and  the  problem  will  solve  itself. 
With  the  present  increase  in  population  consumption  of  food  prod- 
ucts will  in  a  few  years  overtake  production.  Liet  them  approach 
each  other.  Tes;  and,  if  necei^arv,  let  ccmsumption  forge  a  little 
ahead,  until  it  brings  the  value  or  the  f  armei*'s  product  up  to  the 
value  of  the  thing  he  trades  it  for,  measured  by  the  amount  of  labor 
bestowed  upon  it. 

I^OT  A  PARTISAN  QUESTION. 

This  is  not  a  partisan  question ;  it  is  an  industrial  question.  The 
question  whether  the  Government  shall^  in  part,  be  supported  by  the 
levy  of  customs  duties  has  never  been  a  question  of  political  differ- 
ence. All  parties  agree  that  customs  shall  be  levied  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  therefore  I  am  f ree  tp  refer  to  it  in  this  nonpolitical 
gathering.  It  is  simply  in  the  adjustment  of  these  duties — ^how 
thev  shaU  be  levied  and  on  what  particular  commodities  they  shall 
be  levied — ^that  parties  differ,  and  I  have  found  in  the  last  analysis 
that  it  is  generally  a  local  question,  each  industry  desiring  to  sell 
its  producte  in  a  protected  market  and  purchase  m  an  unprotected 
one. 

Now,  the  policy  of  a  customs  levy  being  a  national  and  not  a 
partisan  means  of  raising  revenue,  and  all  such  levies  on  foreign 
imports  being  in  some  degree  protective,  depending  entirely  on  the 
amount  of  duty,  I  insist  that  the  power  should  be  so  exercised  as 
to  brin^  the  farming  industry,  in  which  about  one-third  of  all  our 
population  is  engaged,  up  to  an  economic  equality  with  the  most' 
lavored  and  promable  inaustries  of  the  country. 

IF  PRODUCE  SURPLUS,  HOW  BENEFITED. 

But  this  question  may  be  properly  propounded  to  me  by  the  farm- 
ing public :  If  every  year  this  country  produces  a  surplus  of  wheat 
which  m^st  be  exported  and  compete  in  the  markets  of  the  world 
with  other  grain-producing  countries,  how  can  any  governmental  in- 
dustrial poEcy  benefit  us?  You  who  are  here  have  long  since  solved 
that  question,  but  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  not  have  gone  to 
the  root  of  the  problem  let  me  say  briefly  that  if  there  were  but  one 
kind  of  wheat  m  the  United  States  and  it  was  all  in  one  bin,  with 
one  export  spout  at  one  port,  governmental  policies  could  avail  us 
little.  But  inasmuch  as  there  are  many  varieties  raised  in  sections 
far  distant  from  each  other  which  can  not  be  profitably  mixed,  and 
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the  freight  rates  would  render  the  combinatioiL  impossible,  msn  if 
they  coidd  be  mixed,  an  exporting  surplus  of  one  or  more  TarietiflB 
at  one  or  more  norts  would  have  oaij  slight  influoice  npoa  a  diffmnt 
variety  in  a  dinerent  section,  where  the  supply  seldom  meets  the  mill- 
ins  demand.  A  idiortage  of  production,  tor  instance,  m  tiw  Minuet- 
polls  district  could  not  be  supplied  from  California  or  Texas.  As  I 
am  speaking  to  the  grain  growers  of  the  Dakotas  and  Minnesota, 
and  my  time  is  limited,  I  shall  confine  myself  to  this  sectson  of  the 
country,  merely  remarking  as  I  pass  to  this  field  that  any  cause 
which  advances  the  value  of  grain  in  one  section  has  a  buoyant  in- 
fluence in  every  other  section. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  all  know  that  eastern  Montana,  North  and 
Soutii  Dakota,  and  Minnesota,  the  greatest  wheat  section  in  the 
whole  country,  produce  a  special,  highly  glutenized  wheats  So  ^reat 
is  the  millinff  demand  in  this  country  for  this  grain  that  with  a 
normal  crop  tne  supply  is  always  on  the  deficit  side.  The  mills  need 
more  than  we  raise.  This  gives  us  a  price  ordinarily  far  above  the 
world's  level  of  prices,  provided  the  mills  can  not  secure  the  same 
kind  of  grain  elsewhere  within  a  reasonable  radius,  and  they  ean 
not  secure  the  same  kind  elsewhere  in  the  United  States.  The  para- 
mount importance  of  this  home  demand  over  the  foreign  demand  is 
best  exemplified  by  our  1910  crop,  when  Canadian  grain  was  prac- 
tically excluded.  The  average  price  paid  for  No.  1  northern  wheat 
in  Minneapolis  during  the  year  1910  was  $1.15  per  bu^el;  in  Li?^- 
pool  $1.19,  or  only  4  cents  above  Minneapolis.  Allowing  16  cents 
per  bushel  for  transportation,  insurance,  and  commission,  and  2 
cents  for  exporter's  risk  and  profit,  it  will  be  seen  that  if  we  had  beoi 
on  an  exporting  basis  the  Minneapolis  price  that  year  would  have 
been  only  $0.97  per  bushel  instead  of  $1.15.  This  was  a  ^lort-crop 
year  for  the  Northwest,  and  Minneapolis  and  other  milling  cities 
were  sharp  competitors  for  this  grain. 

But,  now,  remember  that  the  vast  Empire  of  Canada  right  nortii 
of  us  has  always  a  surplus  of  about  150,000,000  to  200,000,000  bushels 
of  the  same  kind  of  grain  we  produce,  and  if  this  surplus  were 
allowed  to  flow,  freely  over  the  line,  as  it  surely  would  if  our  prices 
raised  above  export  prices  for  a  single  day,  our  deficit  would  be  cm- 
verted  into  a  continuous  surplus  and  our  prices  would  be  kept  down 
to  an  export  basis ;  and  in  such  a  year  as  1910  it  would  mean  a  loss 
of  from  16  to  18  cents  a  bushel  on  every  bushel  sold. 

AMEBIGAK  FARMERS  EARNED  MARKET. 

The  American  farmer  has  earned  this  American  market;  we  should 
see  that  he  has  it.  This  is  the  first  great  step  the  Governing  can 
take  to  make  farming  profitable  and  farm  life  attractive.  This 
is  worth  more  to  the  farmer  than  all  the  educational  and  all  the 
farm  credit  measures  that  could  ever  be  enacted.  What  is  wanted 
are  profitable  prices  for  our  products,  and  profitable  prices  must  de- 
pend upon  profitable  markets.  We  are  not  asking  to  be  petted  or 
babied.  We  just  want  opportunities  eaual  to  those  enjoyed  in  the 
great  city  vocations.  And,  Mr.  Manuiacturer  and  Mr.  Merchant 
when  our  business,  operated  on  the  same  plane  as  yours,  with  the  ap- 
plication of  the  same  intelligent  energy  and  foresight,  will  pa^  the 
same  wages  per  hour  to  all  employed  in  it,  and  the  same  dividend 


upon  investment,  then  we  will  continue  to  shield  you  from  the 
bligbtitig  frosts  of  an  overstocked  market  without  complaint,  and 
we  will  cheerfully  meet  the  world's  competition  in  our  own.  business. 
But  we  object  to  our  prosperity  bein^  always  founded  on  our  rigid 
economy  while  your  business  is  eoncuicted  m  coinparative  extrava- 
gance There  is  no  reason  why  you  should  not  be  forced  to  the  same 
level  of  economy  l^iat  we  impose  upon  ourselves. 

Does  farming  under  normal  conditions  in  this  country  pay  as  re- 
munerative salaries  to  farm  laborers,  owners,  and  operators,  and  as 
5ood  dividends  on  its  capital  employed  as  most  other  lines  of  in- 
ustry — ^not,  do  you  save  as  much,  but  do  you  earn  as  much?  One 
glance  at  the  marvelous  structures,  the  grand  palaces  of  our  cities, 
answers  the  Question  as  to  where  the  vastly  greater  profits  are  made 
and  expended. 

CX>MPARING  BUSINESS  METHODS. 

But  let  me  give  one  or  two  illustrations.    Suppose  I  should  raise, 
say,  $15,000  and  embark  in  a  commercial,  manuiacturing,  or  banking 
business  in  any  of  our  real  cities.    How  will  I  organize  and  operate 
mv  business?    Well,  the  first  thins  after  organization  is  the  fixing 
of  definite  salaries  for  all  employed— salaries  to  be  paid  whether  the 
business  pays  dividends  or  not    I  then  vote  myself  a  salary  of,  say, 
$2,500  per  year  as  president.    I  employ  my  son  as  manager  or  cashier 
for  $1,800  and  my  daughter  as  bookkeeper  or  assistant  cashier  for 
$1,200.    Then,  in  addition,  I  must  make  that  business  pay  all  other 
help,  all  advertising,  taxes,  insurance,  and  depreciation  charges,  and 
if  1  do  not  make  the  business  pay,  in  addition  to  this,  a  10  per  cent 
dividend  on  the  investment  I  should  probably  be'  discharged  for  in- 
competency.    That  is  what  is  expected  in  other  lines  of  businesa 
Now,  suppose  that,  instead  of  investing  as  I  have  said,  I  should  take 
this  $15,000  and  organize  a  corporation  and  run  a  farm  as  I  would 
rim  my  other  business — vote  myself  a  salary  of  $2,500  as  president 
or  general  manager,  my  son  $1,800  as  overseer,  my  wife  $1^0  as 
manager  of  the  culinary  department  (and  God  knows  if  any  woman 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  earns  $1,200  a  year  it  is  the  farmer's  wife),  my 
children  just  whatever  I  would  have  to  pay  other  laborers  for  doing 
the  same  kind  of  work,  then  pay  all  taxes,  insurance,  depreciation, 
and  other  expenses — I  want  to  ask  you  how  much  there  would  be  left 
for  a  dividend,  taking  one  year  with  another,  exclusive  of  war  years? 
You  know  and  I  know  that  you  would  be  extremely  lucky  if  you  al- 
ways were  able  to  pay  the  salaries.    Of  course,  you  can  get  along, 
and  some  years  ^et  ahead,  but  it  is  because  you  put  in  your  time  and 
that  of  your  wife  and  children  for  board  dnd  a  few  clothes,  and 
economize  in  your  expenses.    And  if  it  is  a  good  year  you  save,  sAd  if 
it  is  a  bad  year  you  just  simply  have  toDorrow  to  tide  you  ov« 
another  season,  or  make  the  clothes  last  over,  that  is  alL 

FARM  V.  crry  wages. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  brin^  this  point  home  to  you  in  another 
illustration,  because  I  am  reaching  toward  a  desired  end  and  hope 
to  be  abte  to  indicate  how  it  may  in  time  be  accomplished. 


The  Agricultural  Department  of  the  United  States  made  a  careful 
estimate  of  the  farm  earnings  per  farm  throughout  the  United 
States  during  the  year  1912.  I  believe  in  their  computaticm  thej 
allowed,  in  heu  of  mterest  paid  on  mortgages,  a  6  per  cent  interest 
on  capital  invested.  Without  going  into  the  details,  the  report  gives 
the  net  earnings  per  farm  for  that  year  at  $318.  I  think  I  am  am- 
servative  in  saying  that  there  are  on  each  farm  an  average  of  five 

Persons,  including  men  and  women,  capable  of  doing,  and  who  per- 
orm,  the  work  of  an  adult,  for  the  16-year-old  boy  keeps  abreast 
with  his  father  and  the  14-year-old  girl  accomplices  the  same  as 
her  mother.  On  that  basis  the  average  net  earnings  of  each  person  is 
$63  per  year,  or  $5.26  per  month,  or  about  20  cents  per  each  working 
day.  I  am  certain  that  the  farmers  of  the  Northwest  net  a  greater 
amount  than  that;  but  I  am  equally  certain  that  if  they  were  to  allow 
themselves  and  the  adult  members  of  their  families  50  cents  per  day 
net  there  would  be  nothing  left  to  pay  a  dividend  on  the  capital 
invested. 

Now,  I  find  from  a  report  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor  for  the  same  year  that  the  average  daily  wage  in  the  labor 
trades  in  the  large  cities  of  the  United  States  were  as  follows :  Car- 
penter, $4 ;  st<Hiecutter,  $4.50 ;  bricklayer,  $5.25 ;  locomotive  engineer, 
$4.70 ;  conductor,  $4.16 ;  foreman  or  overseer  in  great  industries,  from 
$5  to  7. 

Thus,  we  have  the  net  earnings  of  the  farmers  all  over  the  United 
States  and  their  families  about  20  cents  a  day ;  the  bricklayers,  car- 
penters, etc.,  in  the  cities,  about  $4.50  per  day. 

Now,  that  is  the  difference  between  farm  earnings  and  city  earn- 
ings, and  that  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  maladjustment  of  the  rela- 
tion between  the  urban  and  rural  districts.  To-day  the  farmer  is 
living  on  a  very  low  wage  scale  and  the  residents  or  the  cities  on  a 
comparatively  very  high  wage  scale,  with  an  ever-widening  differ- 
ence between  them.  The  city  purchases  from  the  farmer  on  the  low- 
wage  basis  and  lives  extravagantly,  and  the  farmer  purchases  back 
from  the  city  on  the  high-wage  basis  and  lives  economically.  The 
difference  between  the  net  earnings  of  labor  on  the  farm,  including 
that  of  husband,  wife,  and  children,  and  the  earnings  of  like  intelli- 
gent labor  in  the  city,  amounting  to  hundreds  upon  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  annually,  is  the  measure  of  the  tribute  exacted 
from  the  country  to  meet  the  cost  of  high  living  in  the  city — the 
spoliation  of  the  American  farmer  to  pay  the  many  extravagances 
of  the  swifter  city  life. 

JACKSCREW  PROCESS  OF  INCREASED  COST  OF  LIVINO. 

There  is  a  never-ceasing  upward  tendency  of  labor  wages  and  a 
never-ceasing  growth  in  extravagance  and  higher  business  earnings 
to  meet  those  extravagances  in  our  city  life.  The  city  laborer  does 
not  get  the  advantage  that  might  be  supposed.  His  higher  wages 
increase  the  cost  of  offices,  store  buildings,  and  homes.  That  in 
turn  advrnces  rentals;  that  in  turn  advances  the  cost  of  commodities 
handled  or  sold  in  those  stores;  that  in  turn  makes  it  necessai^  to 
increase  wag;es  to  meet  increased  rents  and  increased  retail  pnees; 
and  so  this  circling  course  of  cause  and  effect  has  gone  oa  and  on  in 
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our  ffreat  cities,  and,  like  a  jackscrew,  has  pushed  prices  ever  up- 
ward until  the  cry  of  high  cost  of  living  reverberates  througjhout 
the  land.  Now,  we  should  not  complain  of  that  if  the  same  jack- 
screw  process  was  at  work  under  the  prices  of  farm  products,  but 
it  is  not. 

WHAT  WE  WANT  TO  SEE  BEALIZBD. 

I  want  to  see  the  farmer,  as  manager,  and  his  family,^  as  em- 
ployees, receive  city  salaries  for  their  work,  and  after  paying  such 
salaries  I  want  to  see  the  farmer  able  to  declare  a  dividend  upon  his 
investment  in  farm  machinenr,  just  the  same , as  in  other  lines  of 
business.  I  want  to  see  the  farm  laborer  receive  just  as  much  per 
hour  for  building  a  haystack  as  the  city  mason  receives  for  building 
^a  chimnej;.  I  want  to  see  farming  maae  a  success  through  the  earn- 
ing capacity  of  the  land  rather  than  through  the  everlasting  sa^dng 
capacity  of  the  farmer.  I  want  to  see  the  farmer  able  to  spend  just 
as  much  for  theaters,  for  travel,  and  for  amusement  as  the  merchant 
or  manufacturer.  I  insist  that  the  farmer^s  wife  is  as  much  entitled 
to  her  calling  and  her  receiving  days,  her  dressmakers,  her  hair- 
dressers, her  manicurers,  as  her  sister  whose  husband  may  be  en- 
gaged in  city  vocations.  I  want  a  more  equitable  division  of  labor, 
a  more  equitable  division  of  profits,  a  more  equitable  division  of 
pleasures.  But  I  want  that  division  to  come  rirat  where  it  belongs, 
where  honest,  intelligent  labor  has  earned  it.  Where  one  class  can 
indulge  in  unnecessary  luxuries  and  expensive  habits,  and  another, 
equally  intelligent,  equally  industrious  class,  are  compelled  to  hold 
more  closely  to  the  necessities  of  life,  we  know  there  is  an  economic 
wrong  to  be  remedied. 

NO  DANGER  OF   EXGESSHIE   FOOD   PRICES. 

I  know  there  is  a  fear  that  such  equalization  of  earnings  might 
work  an  injury  to  the  army  of  city  laborers.  There  are  several  an- 
swers to  that  proposition:  First,  ttiere  is  sli^t  relation  between 
Sroducer's  price  and  ultimate  consumer's  price.  Second,  if  you 
ouble  the  value  of  anything  the  farmer  sells  it  would  still  cost  the 
ordinal^  laborer  of  the  city  fewer  hours  or  minutes  of  work  to  earn 
it  than  it  costs  the  farmer  to  produce  it.  If  it  costs  just  as  much 
labor  to  produce  a  bushel  of  wheat  as  it  does  to  produce  a  Stetson 
hat,  then  why  on  earth  should  not  that  bushel  of  wheat  buy  a  Stet- 
son hat?  The  sooner  the  ^at  industries  of  the  country  become  more 
nearly  equalized  along  this  line  the  better  for  all  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 

But  there  is  another  reason  why  farm  prices  will  neyer  be  dispro- 
portionately high.  It  is  because  the  possibilities  of  food  production 
are  almost  unlimited  in  this  country,  awaiting  only  a  good  living 
price  to  insure  whatever  production  t»e  public  demand.  Whenever 
the  price  of  any  agricultural  commodity  brings  in  a  very  good  re- 
turn its  production  will  immediately  increase  and  reduce  its  price. 
So.  too,  whenever  you  give  to  rural  vocations  a  compensatioa  which 
win  insure  equal  luxuries  to  those  who  follow  them  there  will  surely 
be  an  «odus  of  city  people  to  the  farms  and  a  correspondingly 
greater  production,  which  will  of  itself  act  as  a  price  equalisM*, 
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KATUBAL   PBEFBBENGB   FOB  FABM   LIFE. 

Men  prefer  the  natural  to  the  artificial.  We  are  drawn  by  ties  of 
heredity  to  the  fields.  God  started  man  in  an  Eden  of  fruit  and 
flowers.  He  tethered  him  by  the  cord  of  necessity  to  the  soil.  Fly 
to  what  sublime  heights  he  might,  wander  as  far  into  the  realms  of 
knowledge  as  his  mental  powers  could  carry  him,  he  must  return  to 
earth  to  appease  his  hunger  and  quench  his  thirst.  Bom  of  the  dust 
of  earth,  nourished  at  her  breast,  the  heart  of  humanity  ever  clings 
to  her  fair  and  fragrant  fields,  and  the  law  of  heredity  ever  draws 
our  affections  towara  her  rural  scenes.  And  so  it  is  that  country  life 
still  continues,  albeit  it  lacks  the  profits,  the  opportunities,  the 
pleasures  of  city  life.  -And  well  for  this  country  that  it  is  so.  For 
]ust  to  the  extent  that  we  abandon  the  soil,  that  generator  and  re- 
generator of  human  character,  we  abandon  those  natural  traits  of 
caijidor,  sincerity,  and  sturdiness  that  are. ever  associated  with  it  and 
acauire  those  vices  that  ever  lurk  in  the  shadow  of  too  great  a  wealth, 
or  Dreed  degeneracy  in  its  indolent  atmosphere. 

Now,  this  maladjustment  between  city  and  country  standards  of 
earning  and  of  living  can  not  be  remedied  in  a  day  nor  by  any  ex- 
treme or  ultraradical  method.  You  can  not  dynamite  it  away.  It 
has  been  brought  about  through  an  evolutionary  process,  and  it  must 
be  remedied  in  the  same  manner.  In  your  cooperative  societies  and 
in  your  efforts  to  secure  a  more  direct  exchange  of  farm  and  manu- 
factured commodities  you  are  taking  the  first  step  along  the  pathway 
of  progress  that  leads  to  this  ultimate  end. 

NEGESSrrY  FOB  OBOANIZATION. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  words  to-day  have  but  poorly  expressed  my 
earnest  conviction  concerning  the  inequalities  between  the  earnings 
of  city  and  country,  and  have  but  faintly  touched  the  deeper  hues  of 
myhope  for  the  ultimate  correction  of  every  injustice. 

The  god  of  commerce  and  trade,  with  partial  hand,  has  ever  be- 
stowed his  richest  favors  within  the  limits  of  our  great  cities. 
Around  them  he  has  erected  his  rigid  wall  of  commercial  custom, 
whose  cunning  structure,  never  impeding  the  inward  flow  of  the 
golden  tide  of  wealth,  yet  ever  checks  its  outward  ebb.  Within  are 
marble  mansions  and  ^rgeous  palaces  whose  gilded  domes  lau^h 
back  again  the  sun's  bright  beams  in  lines  of  dazzling  light;  within 
is  art  and  beauty  and  grandeur  and  music  and  revel  and  8(mg;  within 
are  amusements  untold  and  extravagances  beyond  measure.  Without 
are  arduous  labor,  rigid  economy,  and  self-denial. 

How  may  tiie  gates  be  opened  that  the  excessive  and  ever-accumu- 
lating wealth  of  our  great  cities  may  flow  back  again  over  plain  and 
vale^  itsplace  of  origm,  and  gladden  the  whole  land? 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  but  oae  magic  key  that  can  turn  the  bolt 
and  swing  the  gates  of  wealth  outward,  and  the  name  of  that  key 
is  '^  Organization  "—organization  of  the  great  agricultiural  interests 
of  the  whole  countrv  into  one  powerful,  mtelligent,  active,  effective 
unity.  I  care  not  what  you  may  call  it,  Grange  or  Equity,  so  long  as 
it  is  capable  of  understanding  its  real  needs  and  of  uniting  its  latent 
power  for  accomplidiment.   it  is  not  sufficient  that  one  or  two  States 
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have  such  organization.  .  It  requires  the  majority  of  48  States  befwe 
any  sentiment  can  be  crystallized  into  a  Federal  law. 

Organization  is  the  whole  law  of  progressive  life.  The  more 
highly  organized  bodies  ever  live  off  the  less  highly  organized.  The 
lowly  organized  plants  absorb  the  unorganizea  gases.  The  higher 
organized  animal  devours  the  lowly  organized  plants.  The  highest 
organized  animal,  the  human  animal,  devours  the  lower  animal.  In 
the  line  of  human  vocations  the  more  highly  organized  inddstries 
prey  upon  the  less  organized  ones,  and  agriculture  is  the  least 
organized  of  all. 

When  will  we  heed  this  lesson  of  life?  When  will  we  cease  to  be 
the  merely  inert  and  become  a  live,  active  agency  in  the  industrial 
field,  reaay  an4  able  to  assert  and  defend  our  rights  in  this  com- 
petitive world  and  make  effective  our  just  demands  1 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  an  age  of  industrial  organization.  The 
organization  of  one  portion  of  thepeople  of  a  country  necessitates 
the  organization  of  ail  porti(Mis.  Without  it  we  are  neither  in  posi- 
tion to  resist  attack  nor  to  prosecute  ag^essive  warfare  for  our 
own  advancement  All  other  great  industries  of  the  world  have  for 
a  hundred  years  been  organized.  To  be  placed  upon  equal  vantage 
grounds  it  is  necessary  tor  our  agricultural  industry  to  be  equally 
organized.  For  years  I  have  been  advocating  a  great  farmers' 
organization.  They  represent  not  only  the  greatest  number  but  the 
greatest  industry  in  importance  in  the  whole  United  States.  Their 
interest  has  been  subject  to  every  chance.  They  have  no  voice  either 
in  fixing  the  prices  of  the  things  they  sell  or  the  charges  for  the 
things  they  buy.  If  they  have  bsen  successful  in  any  degree,  it  has 
been  due  to  the  demand  for  their  products  and  the  economy  prac- 
ticed by  themselves,  rather  than  because  of  any  direction  of  their 
own  affairs.  I  hope  the  time  will  come,  and  come  soon,  when  the 
great  farming  interests  of  the  United  States  through  organization 
will  be  able  to  treat  with  the  world  at  large  as  to  the  seflinff  price 
of  their  products  as  labor  treats  with  capital  for  the  value  of  what 
it  has  to  sell. 

Mr.  Chairman,  were  I  to  express  in  the  fewest  possible  words  the 
most  important  present  needs  of  the  farming  world,  and  in  the  order  of 
their  importance^  I  should  declare,  first,  the  American  market,  shielded 
from  undue  foreign  invasion ;  second,  such  a  Federal  standardization 
and  grading  of  farm  products  as  will  insure  confidence  in  their  char- 
acter and  prevent  fraudulent  and  injurious  practices;  third,  a  system 
of  rural  credits,  simple  of  operation  and  sure  in  its  benefits,  that  will 
minimize  the  rates  on  interest-bearing  obligations;  and,  fourth,  co- 
operation in  the  marketing  of  farm  products,  including  a  closer  re- 
lation between  producer  and  ultimate  consumer.  Ana,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, were  I  to  express  the  only  sure  method  of  securing  these  bene- 
fits, I  should  sum  it  all  up  in  two  words,  organized  effort  Let  us 
then  work  together  for  our  common  good  and  the  sun  of  prosperity 
will  smile  as  never  before  on  all  this  land,  endeared  by  the  ties  of 
fondest  affections  and  most  fervent  hopea 
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FURTHER  URGENT  DEFICIENC 


Fbbrttabt  12, 1916.— Ordered  to  beprinU 


Mr.  Mabtin  of  Virginia,  from  the  committee  of  coa 

the  following 

CONFERENCE  REPORT 

ON  THB  BILL  (H.  B.  9416^  MAKINa  APPBOPBIAl 
FUBTHEB  UBGENT  DEFICIBNCIES|  IK  APPB< 
THE  FISCAL  YEAB  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1916,  AN 
AND  FOB  OTHEB  PUBPOSES. 


The  committee  of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the 
making  appropriations  to  supply  further  urgent  del 
priations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30,  1916 
and  for  other  purposes,  having  met,  after  full  ai 
have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend  t 
Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  amendments  num 
That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  \ 
the  Senate  numbered  3,  4,  6,  10,  13,  16,  17,  18, 
26,  27,  28,  29,  30,  31/  32,  33,  34,  35,  36,  37,  and  31 
same. 

Amendment  numbered  8: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to 
the  Senate  numbered  8,  and  agree  to  the  same  wi 
as  follows: 

Omit  all  of  that  part  of  the  matter  inserted  bj 
after  the  word  "purposes"  in  line  21;  and  the  & 
same. 

Amendment  numbered  12: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagreement  t 
of  the  Senate  numbered  12,  and  agree  to  the  same  w 
as  follows: 

In  Ueu  of  the  sum  named  in  said  amendment  ir 
the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
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Amendment  numbered  16: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendmen. 
of  the  Senate  numbered  16,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amend- 
ment as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  inserted  by  said  amendment  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: \ 

NATIONAL  PA.BK8. 

There  is  appropriated,  for  the  remainder  of  Oie  fiscal  year  nindm 
hundred  and  sixteen,  from  the  several  appropriations  for  profedum, 
improvemerdf  and  management,  and  so  jonh,  of  (he  various  naHonal 
parks,  including  the  Hot  Springs  Reservation,  as  weU  as  from  tkt 
revenues  from  privileges,  ana  so  forth,  in  the  national  parks  and  At 
Hot  Springs  Eeservation,  such  sum  or  sums  as  (he  Secretary  of  ikt 
Interior  in  his  judgment  may  deem  necessary,  to  he  expended  in  empkf 
nhent  of  (he  superintendent  of  naMonal  parks  in  the  District  of  CoJunm 
and  in  (he  field,  and  other  necessary  expenses  in  connection  v>Uk  ^ 
administrahon  of  the  national  parks  ana  the  Hot  Springs  BeservaHon: 
a  detailed  staiemsnt  of  such  expenditures  to  be  svhnwtted  to  Congress. 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  24: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  numbered  24,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amend- 
ment as  follows: 

^Transpose  the  matter  inserted  by  said  amendment  to  follow  line 
6,  page  28  of  the  bill;  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  38: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  A 
tiie  Senate  numbered  38,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment 
aa  follows: 

On  page  30  of  the  bill,  in  line  1,  after  the  sum  ''$69,259.50,' 
insert  the  following:  ,  and  (he  judgment  therein  in  favor  of  "iltufrflf 
D.  Everett,  administrator,  Thomas  W.  Everett,  deceased,^^  shall  read 
"  Thom/as  W.  Everett,  admimstrator,  Andrew  D,  Everett,  deceased^ 
atnd  the  judgment  in  favor  of  '*  Mrs.  Joseph  E.  Winn,  administratn^ 
John  W%nn,  deceased,  shaU  read  ^'John  M.  Winn  and  Mrs.  Joseph  t 
Winn,  administrators,  John  Winn,  deceased^ ^;  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

The  committee  of  conference  have  been  unable  to  agree  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  numbered  1,  2,  5,  11,  and  14. 

Thomas  S.  Mabtin, 
N.  P.  Bryan, 
Managers  on  (he  part  of  ffie  Senate. 
John  J.  Fiizgebald, 
John  J.  Eagan, 
Managers  on  (he  part  of  the  House* 


^ 
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When  the  barons  were  wresting  Magna  Charta  from  King  John 
there  was  doubtless  a  shocking  apathy  on  the  part  of  those  hewers  of 
wood  and  drawers  of  water  who  subsequently  developed  into  the 
electorate. 

'Twas  ever  thus.  Tis  thus  now.  We  sleep  while  the  enemies  of 
the  people  dig  mines  under  us. .  We  play  pinochle  or  crokinole  while 
the  champions  of  our  rights  are  in  the  trenches  hurling  back  our  foes. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  reader  has  slept  peacefully  o'  nights  ever 
since  there  was  introduced  in  Congress  "A  bill  to  establish  a  Uhited 
States  shipping  board,  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  and  creating 
a  naval  auxiliarv  and  merchant  marine  to  meet  the  recj^uirements  oi 
the  commerce  of  the  United  States  with  foreign  countries,  and  with 
its  Territories  and  possessions,  and  for  other  purposes."  It  is  with 
the  hope  that  the  reader  may  be  awakened  that  these  lines  are  typed ;. 
for  in  all  seriousness  the  shipping  bill  is  a  mighty  important  bit  of 
le^slation. 

Par  better  would  it  be  for  our  mental  processes  if  we  could  lightly 
wave  the  matter  aside  by  saying  "  It  is  a  ex>ndition,  and  not  a  theory, 
that  confronts  us."  We  are  confronted  by  at  lea^  four  conditions 
and  three  theories. 

The  first  of  these  conditions  relates  to  the  Nav^.  There  seems  to 
be  no  doubt  that  Congress  will  authorize  the  buildmg  of  a  lot  of  war- 
ships*  Just  how  many  is  not  the  important  matter  here.  Whether 
we  shall  proceed,  according  to  the  advice  of  the  navy  board,  to  build 
a  Navy  not  only  as  large  and  powerful  as  that  which  the  British 
Empire  or  any  other  empire  will  possess  by  the  year  1925,  or  shall 
content  ourselves  with  one  second  only  to  that  of  Great  Britain, 
seems  to  be  about  the  only  question  actually  remaining  unsettled  in 
our  navy -building  pro-am. 

We  are  going  to  build^  and  build  extensively.  And  noil  comes 
Secretary  McAdoo  and  calls  attention  to  the  pertinent  fact  that  when 
we  have  this  Navy  built  we  shall  have  the  barrel  and  lock  of  a 
weapon  without  any  stock;  a  fine  grindstone  without  any  crank;  a 
good  automobile  without  any  gasoline;  an  excellent  steam  plant 
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with  no  coal;  a  fine  expedit 
a  good  trail  outfit  and  no  pa 
S^retary :  "A  merchant  mai 
the  effectiveness  of  the  Navj 
chine,  as  the  guns  upon  the 
upon  whose  skill  and  valor  tl 

A  THUNDERB< 

This  is  so  because  of  the  f  i 
not  carry  suflScient  supplies 
tions  in  war.    If  the  Secret 
only  have  no  Navy  which  w 
out  to-day,  but  until  we  hav< 

Eany  the  Navy  on  its  cruises 
ow  many  warships  we  buil 
makes  bold  to  say. 

"  I  wish  to  heaven,"  said  a 
neighbors'  cattle  had  found 
to  heaven  I  had  a  lump  of  tl 
here  cattle  wouldn't  come  ba< 
the  merchant  marine  is  the  w 

The  administration  propos 
ccHttsists  of  ships  of  the  mer< 
view  of  the  fact  that  these 
under  conditions  of  war  the 
used  in  time  of  peace  in  the  a 
on  a  commercial  basis.  This 
has  other  and  very  importan 

Reduced  to  its  lowest  term 
emment  to  build  that  half  oJ 
many,  and  Japan  is  built  t 
but  which  our  citizens  have 
themselves  constitute  a  naval 
desirability  of  having  our  o^ 
our  own  foreign  trade. 

The  unsopmsticated  Navy 
hear  the  soughing  of  these 
as  it  realizes  that  we  must  a 
build  a  Navy  we'll  have  a  J 
We  build  a  house,  and  then  w 
We  buy  a  car,  and  then  it's  a 
for  a  merchant  marine.  We 
remembered  the  fact  that  flee 
gone  together.  Since  Hirair 
materials;  since  the  Phoenici 
and  passed  the  Pillars  of  H 
Athena  made  the  same  sea  a 
to  Carthage  and  see  it  pass  ii 
filially  to  England,  navies  h 
rines ;  and  it  is  so  still. 

The  revolutionary  thing  in 
in  the  evident  purpose  oi  th 
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money  in  lame  of  peace  by  putting  them  in  o(Hnmissd<Hi  as  actual  mer- 
chant vessels.  The  supporters  of  the  bill  do  not  claim  that  they  cer- 
tainly will,  at  first  at  least,  earn  profits.  Some  of  them  may  do  so. 
The  Government  owns  all  the  stock  in  the  Panama  Railroad  Co.,  for 
instance,  a  corporation  which  operates  ships  between  the  Canal  Zone 
and  the  ports  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  The^  Government-owned  ships 
have  done  a  profiable  business,  but  no  claim  is  made  that  the  Govern- 
ment-owned shipbuilding  corporation,  which  will  probably  be  formed 
if  the  shipping  bill  passes,  will  be  able  to  put  mto  service  500,000  \ 
gross  tonnage  of  merchant  vessels  with  any  assurance  that  thev  will 
earn  dividends.  "The  direct  earnings,"  says  the  Secretary,  '^may 
show  a  handsome  return  on  the  investment.  Even  if  a  loss  is  incurred, 
it  will  be  a  small  price  to  pay  for  preparedness  and  the  national 
safety."  The  opponents  of  the  bill,  however,  point  out  certain  alleged 
dangers  to  our  national  life  through  the  intrusion  of  the  Government 
into  private  business,  which,  unless  they  are  mistaken,  will  constitute 
a  price  for  "  preparedness  and  the  national  safety  "  greater  than  any 
possible  loss  in  dollars  and  cents  and  which  could  not  be  compensated 
for  by  any  possible  return  on  the  investment  in  merchant  vessels. 

On  this  point  Senator  Gallinger  quotes  with  approbation  a  letter 
from  Mr.  James  McLoughlin,  of^ew  York.  "  If  we  do  these  things," 
writes  Mr.  McLoughlin,  "  socialism  and  paternalism  will  have  set  a 
new  Umit,  and  private  prop)erty  will  be  driven  from  the  high  seas, 
so  far  as  the  American  nag  is  concerned."  And  this  states  the  view- 
point of  most  of  the  opponents  of  the  bill. 

NAVAL  JUNK  AT  WAR  PRICES. 

If  we  should  unfortunately  be  involved  in  war  with  a  naval  power 
to-morrow,  I  do  not  know  whether  our  Navy  would  be  of  much  use  or 
not.  When  the  Spanish  War  broke  out  we  had  no  naval  auxiliaries, 
and  the  Army  had  no  transports.  That  was  the  golden  day  for  owners 
of  marine  junk.  A  study  of  the  ridiculous  things  which  the  Govern- 
ment was  forced  to  do  for  naval  auxiliaries  and  transports  leads  ns 
to  suspect  that  the  owners  of  Kipling's  BoUvar  multiplied  her  by  a 
hundred  and  sold  her  to  the  Government: 

Just  a  pack  o*  rotten  plates  puttied  up  with  tar. 

Perhaps  the  Bolivwr  had  changed  her  name.  Possibly  she  had  been 
registered  under  the  name  Zafiro^  which  was  bought  as  a  naval  auxili- 
ary for  $87,597,  and  sold  after  the  war  to  the  Chicago  Junk  Co.  for 
$3,300.  The  Navy  bought  102  vessels,  so  called,  for  this  crisis.  It  had 
to  buy  them,  because  there  was  no  American  merchant  marine  the 
ships  of  which  could  be  commandeered  for  the  Navy.  It  paid  for 
these  vessels  $18,000,000.  Seven  of  them — ^bought  because  tney  had 
to  be  bought,  bought  without  reference  to  their  real  value,  except  that 
anything  that  could  float  had  enormous  temporary  war  value — cost 
the  Government  $1,736,922.  After  the  war  they  were  sold  for  $353,- 
785.04.  The  loss  was  80  per  cent.  But  if  war  were  to  come  upon  us 
to-day  we  should  be  in  vastly  worse  case.  The  ocean  has  been  stripped 
of  available  merchant  vessels  by  the  present  war.  Even  the  Bohvars 
and  Zafiro8  are  either  marooned  in  ports  by  hostile  war^ips,  com- 
mandeered by  the  nations  to  which  the  sea  remains  open.'  or  are  mak- 
ing their  value  on  every  voyage,  so  long  as  they  float,  as  ireighters. 
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We  have  an  excellent  Na-rjr,  I  tbink,  bnt  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  bow 
we  should  proceed  to  prove  it  if  Austria,  for  instance,  should  unfor- 
tunately make  a  casus  belli  of  the  Aucotm  case,  and  break  through  the 
cordon  of  the  British,  French,  and  Italian  Navies.  The  fact  th^t  the 
British,  French,  and  Italian  Navies  are  holding  back  a  poealble  foe 
and  the  additional  fact  that  the  possibility  of  such  a  conflict  is 
fortunately  remote  are  doubtless  comforting  to  those  to  whom  tiwy 
are  comforting.  We  are  forced  to  rely  upon  an  accidental  conjunc- 
tion of  world  politics  instead  of  our  own  equipment.  We  have  the 
lump  of  thunder,  but  it  has  no  handle  on  it;  and  the  cattle  are  kept 
out  of  our  com,  not  by  our  own  fences  but  by  the  fact  that  they  are 
busily  engaged  in  eating  other  people's  crops. 

The  Navy  is  rather  an  expensive  thing.  It  costs  us  real  money.  Since 
we  have  learned  that  the  foreigner  not  only  does  not  pay  our  taxes,  but 
never  did,  the  building  of  such  a  Navy  as  we  are  now  engaged  in  con- 
structing becomes  a  matter  of  importance  to  everyone  who  eats  or 
drinks  or  wears  clothing  or  lives  in  a  house  t)r  owns  property  or 
does  business — almost  everybody,  in  fact.  If  we  need  a  Navy  at  all, 
we  need  one  that  will  function.  On  this  point  there  will  be  no  dis- 
agreement among  advocates  of  prepareoness  in  either  House  or 
Senate.  All  will  agree  that  to  build  a  Navy  and  to  omit  the  matter 
of  auxiliary  vessels  is  ^uite  as  idiotic  as  to  construct  a  gristmill  and 
leave  out  of  consideration  the  power  with  which  to  run  it.  When  it 
comes  to  the  question  of  ways  and  means  for  creating  this  merchant 
marine  then  all  agreement  will  cease ;  then  Senate  and  House  will 
forget  common  sense  and  begin  talking  politics;  then  our  silver- 
haired  sages  will  fix  their  eyes  on  the  election  of  1916  and  forget  all 
about  the  Navy ;  and  the  probabilities  are  that  in  the  closing  days  of 
the  session  we  shall  once  more  see  aged  men  carried  into  the  Smate 
on  cots  from  beds  of  sickness,  while  those  statesmen  whose  lungs 
most  nearly  approach  leather  will  talk  against  time,  seeking  to  sur- 
pass the  record  of  Senator  Carmack  when  he  filibustered  to  deatii 
the  last  Republican  ship-subsidy  bill,  and  of  Senator  Burton,  who 
occupied  the  floor  for  13  hours  to  prevent  from  coming  to  a  vote  the 
Democratic  ship-purchase  bUl  of  the  last  Congress.  In  these  two 
bills  the  reader  finds  the  things  between  which  he  must  choose — a 
Government-built  merchant  marine  or  one  privately  built  through 
ship  subsidies.  These  are  two  of  the  three  theories  by  which  we  are 
confronted,  and  the  only  ones  with  ^'eference  to  which  the  Nation 
has  any  Veal  choice. 

FIFTY  YEARS  OF  FANCY  PROMISING. 

The  administration  says:  "Let  us  authorize  the  building  of  naval 
auxiliary  vessels  by  the  Government."  The  Republicans  say,  most 
of  them,  but  not  all  by  any  means :  "  Put  us  in  power  and  we  will  by 
meafis  of  subsidies  stimulate  the  building  of  merchant  vessels  which 
will  serve  as  naval  auxiliaries." 

On  this  question  we  have  had  a  deadlock  for  50  years,  during  which 
time  every  national  platform,  so  far  as  the  writer  is  informed,  has 
contained  a  plank  pledging  undying  devotion  to  the  upbuilding  of 
an  American  merchant  marine.  During  all  these  50  long  years  one 
or  the  other  of  the  parties  adopting  these  planks  has  been  in  power. 
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The  Aimrican  merchant  mftrine  has  been  so  epiendidly  built  up  that 
at  die  outbreak  of  th#  present  war  there  were  just  six  American- 
owned  vessels  in  Uie  trans- Atlantic  trade.  These  six  vessels  combined 
possessed  about  two-thirds  of  the  tonnage  of  the  largest  two  vess^ 
in  the  German  merdiant  marine,  and  the  company  owning  the  two 
German  vesseb  possessed  a  fleet  of  nearly  500,  under  one  manage- 
ment Verily,  brethr^i,  there  is  little  nutriment  in  platform  prom- 
ises, and  we  must  try  something  else  or  give  up. 

The  ship-purchase  project  has  many  sid^.  The  side  just  discussed 
is  a  part  oi  the  general  problem  of  preparedness.  People  who  are 
against  preparedness  will,  of  course,  oppose  the  building  of  merchant 
vessels  as  auxiliaries  to  the  Navy.  In  their  minds  the  naval  auxilianr 
will  be  lost  on  the  point  of  order  that  we  do  not  need  any  Navy,  ft 
is  safe  to  say  that  this  is  a  minority  opinion^  in  Congress  and  out  of 
Congress.  Most  people  are  now  rather  strongly/  in  favor  of  a  stronc 
Navy.  If  they  are  logical  they  will  also  be  in  favor  of  a  naval  auxil- 
iary, of  ships  of  the  merchantman  type.  The  administration  has  a 
plan  for  providing  it,  and  that  rather  soon. 

Opponents  of  ttie  Government  program  will  doubtless  come  for- 
ward with  an  equally  definite  plan  for  giving  the  lump  of  thunder 
that  handle  which  it  must  have  equally  within  a  reasonable  time. 
Otherwise  they  are  put  at  a  logical  disadvantage — ^if  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  a  logical  disadvantage  in  politics. 

This  is  the  simplest  phase  of  the  shipping  bill  problem.  Anybody 
who  thinks  about  the  matter  at  all  can  comprehend  and  see  clearly 
(he  naval-auxiliaiT  problem.  He  may  not  be  able  to  sec  the  solution, 
but  he  can  grasp  tne  question  before  tide  House.  He  can  also  see  that 
if  the  Grovemment  is  to  proceed  to  acquire  or  build  thi  vessels  which 
the  Navy  needs,  something  must  be  done  with  them  in  time  of  peace. 
Shall  they  be  kept  in  idleness  ?  If  so,  they  will  rot  and  rust  out,  and 
when  war  breaks  out  they  will  have  no  crews  and  we  shall  have  no 
trained  body  of  men  to  manage  them.  To  the  averagje  mind  there 
would  seem  to  be  very  little  sense  in  building  or  buying  merchant 
vessels  to  swing  idly  at  anchor  year  after  peaceful  year,  and,  in  a 
world  where  keels  are  wanted  to  bear  freight  and  passen^rs  between 
sunder^  lands,  to  bear  nothing  but  barnacles  on  their  hulls.  It 
would  seem  perfectl)^  certain  that  if  the  Government  is  goin^  to  build 
or  buy  ships  as  auxiliaries  for  the  Navy  in  time  of  war,  it  will  be 
forced  to  use  them  in  commerce  in  time  of  peace. 

That  is  the  inevitable  logic  of  the  situation.  That  is  why  Root, 
Gallinger,  and  Smoot  are  perfectlv  correct  in  opposing  the  whole 
scheme,  if,  as  tliey  believe,  it  would  be  a  ruinous  innovation  for  the 
Grovemment  to  own  ships  engaged  in  the  carrying  trade,  or,  worse 
still,  to  own  and  operate  such  ships. 

The  fact  that  the  Government  operation  of  merchantmen  would 
raise  socialism  and  paternalism  to  the  limit  is,  according  to  Senator 
Ijodge,  not  the  most  searching  objection  to  it.  He  sees  worse  troubles 
than  the  Ltisitania  and  the  Ancona  cases  arising  in  the  future  from 
such  a  policy.  Government-owned  ships  in  trade,  Mr.  Lodge  thinks, 
would  create  "  a  very  new  condition."  Government  ships  have  cer-  i 
tain  privileges  as  to  poil  dues,  clearances,  liability  for  damages  for  ! 
collisions,  and  the  like.    A  merchant  ship  must  be  subject  to  all  the  ' 
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burdens  and  liabilities  of  marine  law,  and  nmst  bow  to  them.  It  is 
subject  to  stoppage,  search,  and  yiisitation  at  sea  in  time  of  war  by  the 
warships  of  belligerents.  A  Government  ship  is  not.  Coula  we 
have  kept  the  peace  with  the  world  for  the  past  two  years  if  our 
commerce  had  been  carried  in  Government-owned  ships?  Would  the 
nations  not  have  insisted  upon  stopping,  searching,  and  seizing  them 
as  prizes  just  as  if  they  had  been  private  vessels?  And  womd  not 
that  have  meant  serious  trouble?  On  December  28,  1916,  for  in- 
stance, the  British  merchantman  Shadmore  was  fined  $5,000  for  en- 
tering the  port  of  Baltimore  without  a  bill  of  health.  Would  a  Gov- 
ernment ship  submit  to  such  impositions? 

The  administration  spokesmen  reply  that  the  extremest  step  pro- 
posed is  that  the  Government  shall  own  the  stock  in  a  corporation 
operating  merchant  vessels.  The  bill  provides  that  these  vessels 
"  shall,  when  and  while  employed  solely  as  merchant  vessels,  be  in  all 
respects  subject  to  all  laws,  regulations,  and  liabilities  governing 
merchant  vessels,  whether  the  United  States  be  interested  therein  as 
owner,  in  whole  or  in  part,  or  shall  have  or  hold  any  mortgage,  lien, 
or  other  security  thereon."  In  other  words,  they  urge  the  proposed 
vessels  shall  have  the  same  status  as  the  vessels  of  the  Panama  Kail- 
road  Co.  The  Government  will  divest  itself  of  all  the  touch-me-not 
privileges  and  hands-off  inmiunities. 

The  attribute  to  awe  find  majesty, 

Wherein  doth  sit  the  dread  and  fear  of  kings — 

and  warships.  It  will  let  its  ships  be  sued,  just  as  it  consents  itself  to 
be  sued  in  the  Court  of  Claims,  just  as  it  lets  the  Panama  ships  be 
sued  or  libeled  or  fined  or  otherwise  manhandled  by  courts  and  bellig- 
erents. It  is  suspected  that  the  Alaska  Railway  the  Government  is 
building  will  be  liable  for  lost-freight  damage  claims  and  the  like, 
even  though  owned  by  the  Government.  Whether  or  not  this  legal 
disclaimer  of  special  privileges  will  meet  the  objection  of  Senator 
Lodge  is  still  in  the  lap  of  the  gods. 

DO  WE  WANT  A  MERCHANT  MARINE  T 

And  this  brings  us  to  another  point  which  will  be  fiercely  debated 
during  this  Congress — the  badness  or  goodness  of  the  administration 
measure  as  a  means  of  building  up  foreign  commerce.  Do  we  want  a 
merchant  marine  ?  The  ayes  seem  to  have  it.  The  ayes  have  it.  It 
is  a  vote.  But,  gentlemen  of  the  convention,  did  you  do  any  thinking 
on  the  question  Def ore  you  voted?  Everybody  seems  to  be  in  favor 
of  a  merchant  marine;  everybody  seems  to  think  if  we  had  ships  ply- 
ing hither  and  yon,  from  Dan  to  Beersheba  and  from  pillar  to  post, 
we  should  assuredly  have  a  vast  and  profitable  trade  in  all  those 
interesting  localities.  Only  here  and  there  do  we  find  one  of  those 
perverse  and  wrong-headed  individuals  who  doubt  this.  Only  on 
rare  occasions  do  we  run  across  the  man  who  believes  that  Germany, 
for  instance,  used  to  have  a  large  trade  in  Argentina  because  of  Ger- 
man investments  and  loans  and  the  fact  that  many  German  business 
men  are  domiciled  there.  These  heretics  do  not  get  a  hearing.  Most 
of  us  take  it  for  panted  that  we  do  need  a  merchant  marine  and  tiiat 
if  we  had  the  ships  in  commission  trade  would  follow  the  flag. 
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That  is  why  we  have  been  promised  a  merchant  marine  f<H'  60 
years  by  all  political  parties.  That  is  why  Senator  Oallinger  years 
ago  said: 

To  deny  adequate  consideration  to  the  merchant  marine  Is  to  cheat  the 
western  and  southern  farmer  of  one  of  the  surest  hopes  of  Increased  market 
for  the  products  of  his  industry.  It  is  to  cheat  the  merchant  and  manufacturer 
of  an  indispensable  ally  In  our  fight  for  trade  with  our  powerful  European 
competitors. 

That  is  whjr  Senator  Fletcher,  of  Florida,  in  advocating  the  ship 
purchase  bill  in  the  last  Congress,  quoted  Senator  Gallinger's  just- 
mentioned  utterance.  That  is  why  Senator  Gallinger  eagerly  wel- 
comed Senator  Fletcher  to  the  fold  as  an  advocate  of  a  merchant  ma- 
rine. .  That  is  why  Senator  Smoot  sat  and  actually  pinched  himself 
for  half  an  hour — ^he  himself  hath  said  it — to  find  out  whether  he 
was  asleep  and  dreaming  as  a  Democrat,  the  learned  and  eloquent 
Senator  £:om  Florida,  so  splendidly  voiced  the  true  relations  of  the 
development  of  the  merchant  marine  to  the  greatness  of  America. 

If  there  is  any  one  thing  upon  which  the  voters  of  the  UnitcKi 
States  are  agreed  with  their  Kepresentatives  in  Congress,  it  is  in  their 
views  on  the  beneficence  of  a  merchant  marine.  But  please  note  this 
fact :  Whenever  gentlemen  of  one  side  are  found  in  the  forum  plead- 
ing for  our  merchant  marine,  they  close  the  debate  by  asking  for  ship 
subsidies  or  subventions.  On  the  other  hand,  when  a  champion  of 
the  present  administration  rises  in  his  place  to  remark  that  tne  wel- 
fare of  this  country  is  wrapped  up  in  the  growth  of  our  merchant 
marine,  he  winds  up  by  demanding  votes  for  either  direct  or  indirect 
Government  ownership  and  operation  of  merchant  ships.  That  is 
tike  real  issue — Government  snips  versus  subsidized  ships. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  pretty  hard  to  meet  the  arguments  of  those  who/ 
say  we  are  in  need  of  a  merchant  marine  for  industrial  and  commercial 
purposes.  Whether  or  not  ships  plying  to  Australia,  South  America, 
or  South  Africa  would  at  once  find  cargoes  is  one  question,  but  ships 
certainly  do  find  cargoes  to  and  from  ports  of  the  United  States. 
The  tracks  of  the  New  York  Central  as  far  west  as  Coming,  some  300 
miles,  are  at  this  writing  reported  to  be  congested  with  freiffht  in  cars 
which  can  not  be  unloaded  at  New  York  ^ause  of  a  lack  of  ships. 
There  are  embargoes  on  freight  moving,  or  which  would  like  to  be 
moving,  to  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  various  other 
ports.  Some  of  this  congestion  is  owing  to  railwav  troubles.  The 
probabilities  seem  to  be  mat  the  railways  of  the  United  States  are 
not  now,  and  have  not  been  for  15  years,  equipped  to  carry  the  tonnage 
of  the  country  in, a  time  of  business  prosperity.  On  the  marine 
other  hand,  it  is  also  certain  that  if  the  railways  were  to  deliver  all 
the  goods  promptly  at  wharves  amply  equipped  to  handle  them, 
there  are  not  ships  enough  to  do  the  job. 

Where  are  the  ships?  They  are  transporting  troops  from  the  ends 
of  the  earth  to  the  hues  of  battle.  They  are  in  Government  service, 
carrying  coal  and  ammunition.  They  are  equipped  as  scouts  and 
auxiliary  cruisers.  They  are  tied  up  in  a  thousand  ways  in  the  war: 
they  are  carrying  very  little  except  those  things  the  transport  or 
which  is  dictated  by  military  necessity.  If  we  had  an  adequate 
merchant  marine,  this  would  not  be  altogether  so. 
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WHBK  TBADE  FOUiOWS   FOBBION   FLAGB.' 

Even  a  small  war  hurts  the  United  States  dreadfnny.  At  the 
opening  of  the  Boer  War,  for  instance,  Great  Britain  withdrew  ^K) 
merdiant  ships  for  military  pnrposes.  This  resulted  in  more  of  a 
shock  to  American  business  than  most  people  realized.  We  are  a 
great  business  people.  We  have  more  goods  to  deliver  to  the  world 
than  any  other  nation  on  the  globe.  Oddly  enough  we  have  no  equip- 
ment for  delivering  them.  Uncle  Sam  is  a  storekeeper  who  has  no 
delivery  wagons.  He  hires  others  to  do  his  cartage.  The  draym«i 
who  are  waxing  fat  on  his  business  suddenly  turn  out  to  be  owned  by 
his  competitors. 

Do  American  business  men  get  a  fair  deal  in  foreign  trade  as  to 
freights  and  service  from  the  merchant  marines  of  Germany  and 
Great  Britain,  on  which  they  very  largely  are  forced  to  rely?  Are 
lines  of  boats  owned  and  financed  m  Germany  likely  to  favor  German 
commerce  rather  than  American  commerce"  in  South  America,  for 
instance?  Can  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  be  assured  of  the 
same  quality  of  service  and  the  same  rates  between  our  Pacific  coast 
and  Australasia,  for  instance,  as  are  accorded  to  Canadian  commerce? 

There  are  people  who  insist  that  blood  is  no  thicker  than  water 
and  that  nationality  in  these  things  does  not  count.  These  people 
inay  be  right  or  they  may  be  merely  innocent  It  mOT  be  that  in 
time  of  peace  the  Kaiser's  Government,  or  that  of  King  George, 
exerts  no  pressure  on  the  national  marine  to  favor  the  national  com- 
merce. It  may  be  that  the  business  relations  between  a  manufacturer 
in  Munich  and  the  Hamburg- American  merchant  fleet  are  no  closer 
than  those  between  a  manufacturer  in  Springfield,  Ohio,  and  the 
Hamburg- American,  and  that  Smith  &  Johnson,  making  hosiery  in 
Janesville,  Wis.,  are  as  near  to  the  Cunard  rate  makers  and  voyage 
planners  as  are  Johnson  &  Smith,  knitters,  of  Manchester,  England. 
I  don^  know ;  but  there  are  a  great  many  American  merchants  and 
manufacturers  who  think  they  know,  and  they  say  that  though  com- 
merce does  not  always  follow  our  flag  it  certainly  encoimters  hard 
lines  when  it  tries  to  follow  the  other  fellow's.  And  all  this  in  time 
of  peace.  In  time  of  war  the  merchant  marine  of  any  country  be- 
comes a  part  of  its  military  organization,  and  if  it  is  a  great  mari- 
time nation  like  the  British  Empire  or  Germany  the  whole  business 
of  the  delivery  of  goods  from  the  great  deparment  store  of  Uncle 
Sam  is  shot  to  rags  the  day  of  the  declaration  of  war. 

In  August,  1914,  all  the  warring  nations  laid  military  hands  on 
their  merchant  shipping  and  it  ceased  to  be  private  proi>ert7.  It 
was  commandeered  for  military  purposes.  It  ceased  to  have  any 
concern  with  American  shipments,  except  as  those  shipments  were 
necessary  for  equipping  and  maintaining  armies  in  the  field  and 
feeding  the  soldiers  and  the  population.  Everybody  knows  what 
happened.  For  months  American  commerce  was  struck  numb  and 
paralyzed.  Our  competitors  had  withdrawn  the  delivery  wagons  fa 
which  they  had  been  delivering  our  goods  and  receiving  therefor 
from  $200,000,000  to  $300,000,000  a  year  in  freights.  Business  has 
now  been  resumed,  but  the  deliverv  wagons  are  not  in  service  at  the 
old  rates  nor  for  all  purposes.  Freights  are  so  high  that  trade  in 
some  lines,  as  lumber  and  timber,  for  instance,  is  still  impossible.  A 
few  sample  changes  from  former  rates  will  show  the  burden  which 
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American  industry  in  these  boom  timM  is  beiring.  The  mte  <m 
apples  was  several  monttis  ago  $1.10  a  box  from  New  York  to  South 
America,  but  only  72  cents  a  box  at  the  same  time  from  Montreal  to 
South  Africa — two  British  ports.  The  freight  on  cotton  rose  from 
$1.76  a  bale  to  $15  a  bale,  freights  have  inoreaeed  from  100  per  cent 
to  1,000  per  cent  over  normal. 

The  reader  who  is  curious  as  to  the  bearing  of  tiiis  phenomenon 
on  his  own  location,  no  matter  where  he  may  live,  will  probably 
find  an  article  in  which  he  is  interested,  directly  or  indirectly,  on 
a  single  sheet  of  notes  containing  complaints  of  business  m^  which 
1  have  before  me — turpentine,  lumber  and  timber,  apples  and  other 
fruits,  oranges,  commission  goods,  shovel  handles,  tobacco  leaf,  coal, 
coke^  iron,  steel,  ores,  dried  fruits,  cemcoit,  flour,  cotton,  wheat,  meats, 
lubricating  oil,  wool,  leather.  It  is  probably  hard  to  find  any  article 
of  commerce  tne  price  of  which  is  not  affected  by  this  rise  in  freights. 
In  ordinary  times  grain  has  be^i  carried  horn  New  York  to  Liver- 
pool for  4  cents  a  bushel.  Since  the  war  it  has  cost  at  times  as  mtieh 
as  40  cents  a  bushel.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  expense  of  ocean 
^ipment  is  deducted  from  the  price  received  by  the  North  Dakota 
wheat  grower  on  his  farm,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  if  the  old  freight 
rate  had  been  adhered  to  during  the  war  the  North  Dakota  man 
would  have  received  about  36  cents  a  bushd  more  for  his  grain. 

IF  UNCLE  SAM  TUBN8  SHIFBUlLDiaL 

Business  is  booming 'in  this  country  in  spite  of  these  things,  tt 
was  paraljrzed  in  1914  and  a  large  part  or  1915  because  of  them. 
Once  during  Cleveland's  administration  we  seemed  to  be  on  the 
verge  of  a  war  with  Great  Britain.  Such  a  conflict  would  demon- 
strate in  a  catastrophe  the  fact  of  our  absolute  reliance  on  Great 
Britain's  merchant  marine  for  the  carriage  of  our  goods.  The 
British  merchant  marine  is  the  greatest  business  interest  in  that 
country.  It  has  been  built  up  by  contributions  from  merchants  and 
manufacturers  to  such  an  e3rtent  that  almost  every  British  family 
is  financially  interested  in  shipping.  The  suggestion  that  the  United 
States  Government  is  likely  to  go  into  the  business  of  building  and 
o^rating  merchant  ships,'  even  to  the  extent  of  providing  our  Navy 
with  its  needed  auxiliaries,  is  rather  startling  to  the  British,  who  have 
looked  upon  the  American  trade  as  their  choicest  feeding  CTound. 

This  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  such  a  policy  on  the  part  of 
the  Government  would  be  a  good  thing,  all  things  considered,  for 
the  United  States.  It  might  possibly  be  bad  for  both  the  Britirfi 
shipping  interests  and  the  American  manufacturing  and  producing 
interests.  It  is  hard  to  believe,  however,  that  it  is  anythmg  exc^ 
an  evil  for  the  business  of  the  United  States  to  be  so  absolutely  de- 
pendent upon  the  merchant  marines  of  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and 
some  lesser  nations.  The  shipping  bill  calls  attention  to  this  ancient 
evil,  and  offers  its  own  cure  for  it.  It  seems  on  the  face  of  the  situ- 
ation that  it  is  worth  the  while  of  the  ordinary  American  to  give 
the  matter  a  little  attention. 

Mr.  David  Lubin,  for  many  years  the  American  member  of  the 
International  Institute  of  Agriculture  at  Rome,  has  been  for  two 
or  three  years  crying  from  the  hilltops  the  fact  that  the  American 
farmer  is  quite  completely  at  the  mercy  of  shipowning  intere^ 
over  which  American  law  has  no  contrcd.  Mr.  Lubin  is  primarily 
S  D— 64-1— vol  41 76 
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interested  in  agricolture.  and  is  under  a  numdate  to  r^resent  agri- 
cultural interests;  but  wnat  he  sa^  with  reference  to  rates  on  ocean- 
going freights  is  quite  as  true  with  reference  to  all  other  products 
as  it  is  to  Siose  of  the  farmers.  A  carload  of  freight,  shipped  from 
a  foreign  country  to  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  let  x^s  say,  or  from  Lincoln  to  a 
point  l^yond  the  seas,  passes  over  transportation  lines  the  rates  on 
which  are  fixed  by  law  or  reflated  by  commission  at  every  step  ex- 
cept at  sea.  Why  is  it  that  freight  rates  on  wheat  from  New  York 
to  Liverpool  have  been  multiplied  by  10  since  the  war  and  have 
remained  stationary  between  Lincoln  and  New  York?  It  is  merely 
because  in  the  one  case  the  rates  are  controlled  by  law,  and  in  the 
other  case  they  are  not  controlled  by  anything  except  competition, 
which  has  been  very  largely  eliminated  by  combination  of  shipping 
interests. 

The  ocean-going  freight  rate  is  the  one  big  loose  end  in  our 
national  and  mtemational  commerce.  Mr.  Lubm  succeeded  in  get- 
ting through  Congress,  in  the  form  of  a  joint  resolution,  a  suggesticm 
that  the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture  take  up  the  matter  of 
the  regulation  of  ocean-freight  rates.  Then  came  the  war,  and  the 
end  of  such  civilized  things  as  those  with  which  Mr.  Lubin  was 
working. 

Now  comes  the  shipping  bill  with  a  plan  for  doing,  or  attempting 
to  do,  by  law  in  this  country  a  partj  at  least,  of  what  Mr.  Lubin 
sought  to  have  done  through  international  action.  The  first  section 
of  the  revised  shipping  bill  will,  if  passed,  establish  and  set  up 
the  United  States  shipping  board,  which  will  at  once  take  rank 
with  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Ck>m- 
missions  in  commercial  and  business  importance.  This  is  the  board 
which  will  be  authorized  to  form  a  corporation  with  a  capital  stock 
not  to  exceed  $50,000,000,  which  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  may,  and  probably  will,  own,  whose  object  shall  be  "the  pur- 
chase, construction,  equipment,  maintenance,  and  operation  of 
marine  vessels,  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  commerce  of  tie 
United  States  with  foreign  countries  and  with  Alaska,  the  Panama 
Canal  2jone,  the  Philippme  Islands,  the  Hawaiian  I^ands,  or  the 
islands  of  Porto  Kico,  Guam,  and  Tutuila,  and  the  chartering  and 
leasing  of  vessels  for  that  purpose." 

THE  PROPOSED  SHIPPING  BOARD. 

One  or  two  members  of  the  Cabinet,  probably  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  will  be  ex  oflScio  members  of 
this  shipping  board,  which  will  be  composed  of  five  commissi(mers. 
It  will  have  ,the  authority  to  construct  in  American  navy  yards  and 
shipyards,  as  their  capacity  will  permit,  or  elsewhere,  vessels  suit- 
able for  a  merchant  marine  and  adapted  to  the  uses  of  naval  auxili- 
aries and  Army  transports,  and  may  lease  or  sell  such  vessels  to 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States  for  use  in  foreign  commerce  or  in 
the  trade  with  our  overseas  possessions. 

The  bill  will  authorize  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  char- 
ter, lease,  or  sell  ships  belonging  to  the  Navy  which  are  suitable  for 
commercial  uses  and  not  required  for  use  in  time  of  peace,  and  trans- 
ports belonging  to  the  Army  which  are  similarly  useless  except  in  war, 
and  the  vessels  now  owned  and  operated  by  the  Panama  Railroad  Co. 
to  citizens  of  tixe  United  States,  including,  of  course,  among  such  citi- 
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zens,  the  Government-owned  corporation  it  is  authorized  to  form,  for 
use  in  foreign  commerce  or  trade  with  our  overseas  possessions. 

In  all  these  cases  it  seems  to  be  the  idea  that  whenever  the  ship- 
ping board  shall  have  once  laid  its  hand  on  a  vessel,  and  then  parted 
witn  the  control  of  it,  such  vessel  shall  forever  after  be  subject  to 
the  demand  of  the  United  States  upon  it  for  use  as  a  transport, 
naval  auxiliary,  cruiser,  or  any  other  naval  or  military  purpose. 

For  the  purpose  of  financing  these  operations  the  shipping  board  is 
to  have  the  avails  of  the  sale  of  $50,000,000  of  Panama  Canal  bonds. 
These  are  bonds  which  were  authorized  for  the  building  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  but  were  never  issued. 

Now,  it  is  (juite  obvious  that  $60,000,000  invested  in  vessels  will  not 
go  very  far  in  providing  ttie  United  States  with  a  merchant  marine. 
Senator  Gallinger,  who  nas  given  a  great  deal  of  study  to  the  ques- 
tion, states  that  it  would  take  $600,000,000  to  purchase  the  ships  neces- 
sary to  carry  all  our  commerce — ^but,  of  course,  nobody  wants  to  do 
all  that,  even  eventually.  The  British  merchant  marine  consists  of 
more  than  4,000  vessels,  and  probably  nearly  twice  that.  The  largest 
shipping  company  of  Japan  owns  alJout  300  vessels,  while  the  largest 
one  m  (xermany  operated  prior  to  the  war  nearly  600. 

It  was  freauently  said  m  former  years  that  if  foreign  ships  were 
once  admitted  to  American  registry  our  merchant  marine  would  grow 
rapidly,  but  the  ship  registry  act,  passed  August  18, 1914,  finally  re- 
moved the  barrier  and  admitted  such  ships  to  our  foreign  trade. 
There  has  been  no  indecent  scramble  for  re^stration,  however.  At 
this  writing  there  have  been  admitted  under  this  act  171  vessels, 
which  average  only  just  a  little  over  3,000  tons  burden.  More  than 
half  of  these  came  in  within  90  days  after  the  passage  of  the  act,  and 
pf  these  more  than  half  were  the  l)oats  of  the  United  Fruit  Co.,  the 
Standard  Oil  tankers,  and  the  fleet  of  the  United  States  Steel  Co., 
representing  no  increase  whatever  in  business. 

THE  BRITISH  BOARD  OP  TRADE. 

If  the  entry  of  the  Government  into  this  field  will,  by  the  invest- 
ment of  $50,000,000,  drive  out  or  scare  out  such  part  of  the  $650,000,000 
more  which  might  legitimately  be  required  to  cover  our  share  of  the 
field,  and  if  there  is  the  least  hope  of  such  investment,  then  the 
legislation  is  as  "vicious"  as  Senator  Lodge  says  it  is.  But  what 
hope  is  there  that  any  private  investment  at  all  will  be  made  in  this 
field  in  time  to  meet  the  national  needs?  What  reason  is  there  to 
think  that  the  United  States  shipping  board  would  adopt  a  policy 
hostile  to  such  investments  any  more  than  to  suspect  that  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  will  camp  on  the  trail  of  financial  institutions  which 
are  not  members  of  its  system  ? 

More  and  more  as  the  discussion  proceeds  will  it  revolve  about  the 
really  new  and  big  idea  in  the  measure — the  creation  of  the  United 
States  shipping  board.  It  is  proof  of  the  fact  that  we  as  a  people 
have  not  cared  much  about  the  merchant  marine  that  we  never  have 
had  a  board  of  any  sort  to  look  after  the  interests  of  water-borne 
commerce.  AA^ien  America  separated  herself  from  England  the  Brit- 
ish Board  of  Trade  was  already  a  body  hoary  with  age  and  dignity. 

The  framers  of  the  Constitution  must  have  known  all  about  it.  If 
they  had  been  frankly  building  a  national  government  instead  of 
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effecting  a  somewhat  closer  federation  of  thirteen  little  nations,  they 
would  no  doubt  have  given  us  an  American  form  of  the  British  Boara 
of  Trade.  The  body  which  is  prc^osed  in  the  shipping  bill  will 
be  created  "  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging,  developing,  and  creating 
a  naval  auxiliary  and  merchant  marine,  to  meet  tiie  requirements  of 
the  commerce  ot  the  United  States  with  its  Territories  and  posses- 
sions and  with  foreign  countries."  The  Briti^  Board  of  Trade  is 
endowed  with  much  wider  powers.  It  exercises  nearly  all  the  super- 
vision of  commerce  and  industry  which  exists  in  the  United  Eongdom. 
It  has  most  of  the  functions  whidi  belong  to  our  Departments  of 
Commerce,  Labor,  and  Interior,  so  far  as  these  powelrs  are  exerted  at 
all  in  Great  Britain.  It  is  also  the  British  analogue  of  our  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission.  It  does  many  of  the  uiings  performed  by 
the  Treasury  Department  with  reference  to  clearance  papers,  coast- 
guard work,  lighthouses,  and  the  like. 

The  American  board  provided  for  in  the  dipping  bill  will  perform 
functions  pretty  closely  related  to  those  of  tne  marine  department 
only  of  the  British  Board  of  Trade.  It  will  correspond  to  Uiat  de- 
partment, however,  only  in  the  loosest  sort  of  way.  It  will  do  many 
thin^  which  the  British  Board  of  Trade  does  not  do,  and  on  tlie 
marine  side  it  will  be  altogether  a  more  powerful  body.  It  wiU  per- 
form functions  which  in  shipping  circles  it  has  long  been  thought 
ought  to  be  assumed  by  some  board  of  the  sort. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected,  however,  that  such  a  body  will  be  created 
in  anything  like  unanimity  of  opinion.  It  cuts  too  deep  into  great 
affairs  for  that.  It  will  be  this  board  which  will  be  given  power  to 
buy,  build,  equip,  maintain,  lease,  sell,  charter,  and  operate  vessels 
for  naval  auxiliaries  and  also  for  actual  commercial  uses.  It  will 
be  given  power  to  form  a  Govemmeat-owned  corporation  for  that 
purpose.  It  will  have  the  authority  to  regulate  the  operation  of  all 
common  carriers  by  water  between  interstate  ports  of  the  United 
States,  and  also  between  our  ports  and  those  of  our  territories  and 
possessions. 

And  here  we  reach  something  new.  This  board  will  be  given  au- 
thority to  regulate  the  operation  of  all  American  shipping  firms  en- 
gaged in  traffic  between  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries  and 
to  determine  and  prescribe  for  th^n  just  and  reasonable  rates  for 
transportation  not  only  between  the  interstate  ports  of  the  United 
States  and  between  our  ports  and  those  of  our  territories  and  posse- 
sions, but  between  American  ports  and  foreign  ports.  In  other 
words,  this  bill  will  give  to  a  United  States  shipping  board  power  to 
control  the  single  hitherto  uncontrolled  link  m  our  transportation 
system,  namely,  rates  by  water  everywhere,  so  far  as  the  link  is 
formed  by  American  ships. 

REGULATION  OP  OCEAN  RATES. 

It  may  be  safely  assumed  that  the  shipping  interests  of  the  world 
will  not  look  upon  this  measure  as  entirely  devoid  of  interest.  It 
squints  too  plainly  toward  universal  regulation  of  ocean  freight  rates. 
Under  present  conditions  it  is  perfectly  possible  for  the  rate  on  grain, 
for  instance,  to  be  nothing  at  all  one  day — which  means  that  the 
grain  is  accepted  as  ballast — and  25  cents  a  bushel  the  next. 
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Tfce  control,  untA^Mnmeled  by  law,  over  freight  rates  on  water- 
borne  commerce  is  a  tremendouspower.  In  view  of  testimony  which 
has  been  made  public  to  the  effect  that  ocean  shipping  is  so  com- 
pletely monopolized  by  great  combines  which  have  aivided  the  world 
among  them,  and  even  put  in  commission  "fighting  ships''  to  beat 
the  heads  off  independent  owners  who  have  the  temerity  to  cut  rates, 
it  must  be  considered  as  a  power  which  is  no  longer  regulated  by  com- 
{^tion  so  one  can  notice  it,  in  spite  of  the  popular  superstition  that 
the  tramp  steamer  can  keep  ooean  freights  from  monopolistic  heiehts. 
It  is  also  the  only  transportation  power  left  unre^lated  by  law. 
The  administration  calmly  proposes  to  begin  the  business  of  regulat- 
ing it  through  the  medium  of  a  United  States  merchant  marine  con- 
trmled  by  the  United  States  shipping  board. 

But  this  isnot  all.  There  is  an  innocent -looking  clause  in  the  bill 
which  authorizes  the  shipping  board  to  require  all  foreign  vessels 
trading  at  our  ports  to  take  out  licenses  under  the  board.  The  power 
to  license  includes  the  power  to  regulate.  No  claim  is  made  that 
imder  this  clause  rates  for  freight  and  passenger  transportation  in 
foreign  vessels  mapr  be  fixed  at  Washington ;  but  it  is  suggested  that 
such  control  over  foreign  shipping  will  bring  our  shipping  board  into 
close  relations  with  similar  bodies  abroad,  and  may  lead  even  to  the 
steadying  and  stabilizing  of  rates.  In  other  words,  it  may  be  tile 
beginning  of  the  subjection  of  such  rates  to  the  long  arm  and  the 
strong  arm  of  the  law.  What  there  may  be  in  this  deponent  saith 
not. 

But  deponent  hath  no  hesitancy  in  saying  that  experienced  people 
will  expect  rather  lively  tim^  in.  Washington,,  when  not  only  the 
foreign  capital  engaged  in  carrying  our  foreign  commerce,  but  the 
$100,000,000  or  so  of  American  capital  invested  in  the  same  business, 
finds  out  what  is  going  on,  and  stands  by  to  repel  boarders. 

So  new  and  far-reaching  a  provision  as  this  must  be  debated,  and 
is  sure  to  be  de^bated  with  some  heat  and  perhaps  a  little  light.    The 

Surpoaes  for  which  the  board  is  to  be  established,  however,  are  evi- 
ently  meant  to  be  constructive.  We  have  learned  from  Germany 
that  mtimate  relations  between  railways  and  ships  and  between  rail- 
way rates  and  marine  rates  are  mightly  helpful  in  building  up  a 
foreign  commerce.  The  German  Government-owned  railroads  will 
make  whatever  rate  is  necessary  to  get  the  product  of  a  given  factory 
aboard  a  German  ship  with  prospects  of  profits.  They  will  make 
special  rates  and  give  special  service  to  put  consi^ments  of  freight 
on  the  dock  at  the  particular  point  of  time  which  is  necessary  to  the 
meeting  of  the  sailmgs  of  ships.  If  an  American  railway  company 
did  any  of  these  things  for  an  American  line  it  would  be  a  criminal 
under  the  interstate-commerce  law. 

But  the  shipping  bill  will  seek  to  cure  all  this — ^if  it  passes.  For- 
eign commerce  in  American  bottoms  is  to  be  given  preferential  rates 
on  railroads  and  preferential  service  to  meet  specific  sailings,  and 
joint  rates  by  rail  and  sea,  and  through  bills  of  lading,  and  generally 
all  sorts  of  conveniences,  including  the  making  of  these  joint  rates 
without  the  delays  incident  to  publication;  and  the  authority  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  over  the  railroads  on  such  business 
will  be  transferred  to  the  new  shipping  board.  Such  discriminations 
in  favor  of  American  ships,  it  is  argued,  violate  no  treaties  and  do 
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no  injury  to  domestic  trade,  but  may  help  materially  both  in  buUding 
up  foreign  trade  and  in  fostering  the  growth  of  a  merchant  marine. 

The  administration  does  not  for  a  moment  admit  that  the  Govern- 
ment's entry  into  the  shipping  field  will  be  a  bad  thing  for  individual 
enterprise.  It  expects  to  benefit  it.  For  instance,  it  expects  to  de- 
vise ships  of  a  better  type  for  naval  auxiliaries  and  for  trade  than 
are  now  in  existence.  It  looks  upon  the  oil-burning  internal-combus- 
tion engine  as  the  thing  which  may  make  junk  of  steam  vessels. 
There  seems  to  be  some  business  foimdation  for  this  expectation. 
In  a  recent  scientific  magazine  it  is  announced  that  the  Finland  and 
the  KrooriUmd  are  to  be  converted  into  oil-propelled  ships,  for  the 
reason  that  oil  is  cheaper  than  coal  and  that  on  each  trip  each  of 
these  vessels  expects  to  save  $9,000  in  fuel  and  $3,500  in  wages,  while 
the  coal-bunker  space  freed  for  the  rfeception  of  cargo  will  enaole  the 
shii)  to  make  ^  net  earning  of  $37,500  a  voyage  more  than  it  could 
unaer  old  conditions.  Experienced  skippers  tell  me  that  they  believe 
the  age  of  the  gigantic  motor  boat  is  upon  us.  We  had  a  great  mer- 
chant marine  when  at  Bath  and  Baltimore  we  could  build  better 
ships  than  anyone  else  and  could  use  in  them  the  cheapest  timber  in 
the  world.  We  lost  out  when  the  age  of  steel  ships  came  in.  Can  we 
come  back  with  the  incoming  of  ttie  age  of  oil?  The  supporters  of 
the  shipping  bill  think  we  can.  They  urge  thai  we  have  tne  cheapest 
oil  in  the  world,  and  that  as  a  result  of  the  saving  of  space  and  wages 
to  be  made  with  the  new  type  of  ship  the  bugbear  of  nigh  American 
wages  will  pass. 

FOR  BETTER   OR   WORSE? 

AH  thinfffe  considered,  do  you  think  it  would  be  a  ruinous  thing 
or  a  good  uiing  for  the  Government  to  build  these  vessels  which  the 
Navy  must  have?  If,  as  is  quite  possible,  you  are  opposed  to  Govern- 
ment construction,  anj  views  you  may  have  as  to  how  else  we  can  get 
them  will  be  appreciated.  Assuming  that  the  Government  builds 
these  vessels,  are  you  in  favor  of  having  them  used  in  transporting 
our  products  and  passengers,  or  do  you  prefer  to  have  them  laid  up 
in  harbor  until  war  breaks  out?  If  so,  how  do  you  propose  to  pre- 
serve them  from  rust,  rot,  and  deterioration  and  provide  them  with 
trained  crews  on  the  breaking  out  of  war?  Are  you  in  favor  of  the 
reflation  by  the  Government  of  marine  rates  charged  by  American 
ships  between  the  States  and  between  the  United  States  and  our 
overseas  possessions?  Do  you  think  such  regulating  would  keep 
capital  out  of  the  business?  Do  you  see  any  prospect  of  capitel  going 
into  it  anyhow  ?  How  do  you  feel  about  a  great  United  Stetes  ship- 
ping board  to  deal  with  these  questions? 

I  think  it  was  Senator  Lod^  who  made  the  stetement  in  the  last 
Congress  that  we  had  never  had  an  election  on  this  question,  and  in 
the  absence  of  this  the  administration  has  no  mandate  authoi;izing  it 
to  enact  any  such  epoch-making  measure.  Since  that  time  there  has 
been  an  election,  and  the  administration  still  has  a  majority  in  both 
houses  of  Congress.  Whether  this  constitutes  a  mandate  on  the  ship- 
ping bill  or  not  may  be  doubted.  Anyway,  you  may  be  sure  that  your 
well-thought-out  suggestions  on  this  bill  will  be  eagerly  read  by  ^our 
representatives  in  Washington,  and  may  pbsadbly  md  their  way  into 
the  Congressional  Record. 
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REPOBTED  BT  MB.  GAIXINGEB. 

In  the  Sxnatb  of  the  Unttbd  States, 

February  U,  1916. 
Resolved^  That  the  manuscript  submitted  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Hamphire  (Idr.  Gallinger).  on  February  7, 1916,  entitled  ''Statement 
of  puolic  building  occupied,  in  course  of  construction,  and  authorized, 
used  or  mtended  for  use  in  whole  or  in  part  as  post  offices;  also  sites 
for  same,"  be  printed  as  a  Senate  document,  and  that  1,000  additional 
copies  be  printed  for  the  use  of  the  Senate  document  room. 
Attest: 

Jambs  M.  Baker, 
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GOVERNMENT  PUBUC  BUILDINGS. 


There  are  1,479  projects  in  the  follovmig  list.  For  various  reasons 
the  Census  Bureau  was  unable  to  furnish  estimates  in  13  instances, 
leaving  1.466  cases  for  which  a  fair  estimate  of  the  population  at  the 
time  CH  tne  authorization  of  the  project  has  been  furnished.  Of  this 
number — 

973  towns,  or  66.4%,  are  imder  10,000  population. 
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One  hundred  and  two  of  the  towns,  or  7  per  cent  of  the  whole,  were 
actualljr  decreasing  in  population  at  the  time  of  the  authorization  of 
the  project. 

In  1910  there  were,  according  to  the  census  of  that  year,  66  com- 
munities of  over  10,000  population  which  up  to  the  present  time  have 
not  received  a  Federal  post-office  building,  and  probably  this  num- 
ber has  been  increased  during  the  past  five  vears.  It  is  true  that 
some  of  those  places  are  in  close  proximitv  to  large  cities,  and  doubt- 
less receive  their  mail  promptlv  through  the  post  offices  in  those 
cities,  but  probably  they  would  be  much  pleasea  to  have  tlieir  streets 
beautified  by  an  expensive  Federal  building,  which  of  course  is  Uie 
principal  reason  for  erecting  such  structures  in  ihe  much  smaUer 
towns  and  villages  throughout  the  country. 
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(Compitod  from  ttw  Annual  Report  of  ttw  Snpvrdalm^ 

ywr  •odJngXum  80, 1915.) 

Thb  dates  gl^«n  ire  ttw  datat  of  original  aalliorisatkm  of  alto  or  bofldlnc. 
Tht  popalatktn  la  that  at  the  time  ctfaotborintlon.  aa  ostlmatad  by  ttw  Bq^^ 
In  the  eaae  of  oompleted  jprojeota  the  total  coat  of  oonatniotlon  la  ghtn,  while  In  aneomptoted 
thallmJt  of  coat  aa  fixed  In  tbe  act  ofattthorliatton  la  given. 


Date. 


Populatlan. 


Projeot. 


Coat 


AbbeyfiKS.C 

Ahardeen.  Miss 

AtMTdeen,  8.  Dak 

Al)Vdien,Waah 

Do 

Abilene,  Kana 

Do 

Abilene,  Tex 

Abingdon.  Va 

AdElan,l£kdi 

Aiken,  B.C 

Akron,'Ohio.V.*.".".'."/.'.l 

Do.. , 

Alameda,  Cal 

Albany,  Qa 

Albany,  N.Y 

Do 

Albany,  Oreg 

Albert  L«a,Htan 

Do.... 

AlbertvlUe,  Ala 

Albia,  Iowa 

Albkm,  Mich 

Albuquerque,  N.  Mez. 

Do 

Aledo,Ill 

Alexandria,  La 

Alexandria,  Minn..... 

Alexandria,  Va 

Alle^ieay,  Pa 

AUentown,  Pa 

Alliance,  Nebr 

Do 

Alliance,  Ohio 

Alpena,  Mich 

Alton,  fal 

Altoona,  Pa 

Altus,Okla 

Amarfllo,  Tex 

Amerlcus,  Qa 

Ames.  Iowa 

Amesbury,  Mass 

Amherst,  Mass 

Amsterdam,  N.Y 

Do 

Andaln^rfa,  Ala 

Anderson,  Ind 

Anderson,  S.  C 

Annapolis,  Md 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich 

Do 

Annlston,  Ala 

Anoka,  Minn 

Do 

AnsonlajConn 

Antteo,Wls 

Apa1aehfa^jgL'F'la'.'.'lII 

Appleton,  wis 

Do 

Aidmore,  Okla........ 

Aigwte»Aik 


May  aO,igQ6 
Mar.  3,1886 
Mar.  2,1889 
June  25,1910 
Mar.  4,1918 
May  30,1906 
June  25,1910 
Mar.  2,1899 
July  7,1882 
June  6,1902 
June  30,1906 
May  80,1908 
June  26,1891 
Mar.  4,1918 
May  30,1906 
June  30,1906 
Mar.  12,1872 
Mar.  3,1878 
May  30,1906 
June  6,1902 
Mar.  3,1903 
Mar.    4,1913 

do.. 

June  25,1910 
June  6,1902 
June  80,1906 
Mar.  4,1913 
July  2,1890 
June  30,1906 
Mar.  3,1855 
Apr.  23,1890 
June  6,1902 
June  25,1010 
Mar.  4,1913 
May  30,1908 
June  30,1906 

do 

Feb.  21,1899 
Mar.  4,1913 
June  25,1910 
June  30,1906 
May  30,1906 
June  6,1908 
Mar.  4,1913 
June  30,1906 
May  30,1906 
Mar.  4,1913 
June  6,1902 
June  30,1906 
Mar.  2,1890 
Mar.  3,1903 
June  30,1906 
Mar.  2,1899 
June  25,1910 
Mar.  4,1913 
May  30,1906 
June  26,1010 
Mar.    4,1913 

do 

June  30,1900 
May  30,1906 
June  26,1010 
.....doT! 


4,336 

2.867 

3,974 

13,853 

16,887 

4,001 

4,180 

3,388 

1,192 

9,880 

3,712 

3,806 

29,221 

76,766 

22,068 

6,814 

73,216 

75,206 

4,001 

4,846 

4,972 

U,544 

6,575 

5,850 

7,214 

9,182 

2,162 

2,885 

2,876 

10,506 

105,003 

38,316 

3,116 

3,270 

13,919 

12,357 

16,264 

37,849 

7,Js09 

10,125 

7,911 

3,840 

9,568 

5,186 

27,699 

29,409 

3,048 

20,645 

8,067 

8,400 

14,504 

14,666 

12,407 

3,976 

4,060 

14,681 

7,286 

7,798 

-3,066 

16,126 

16,462 

8,676 

'11,188 


Bite  and  bonding. 
.....do. •.....•.••• 

.....do 

Site 

BniLHiMT 

Site 

Building.... 

Site  and'bnllding.. 

do 

do 


Site. 

Building 

Site  and'bul&dliv.. 

.....do ..••• 

.....do •• 

. .  .  .  .  QO  .....*.•.... 

Building.......... 

Site 

Site  and  bonding. 

Bite TT:.. 

Bufldins 

Site 

.....do 

Bite  and  building. 

Bite 

Building 

Biteand  building. 

do 

do 


dp 

do 

.:...do 

Site 

BuUdtog 

Biteand  building. 

do 

do 

.....do............ 

I  • . • .QO. ........... 

.....do. ........... 

do.. .......... 

do 

—  .do 

do 


Site. 

Building 

Bite  fmd  building. 

I  •  •  *  •  Qv«  ••••  ••••••• 

» •  •  •  aQO*  •  •••••  ••••• 

do 


Site. 

Building 

Site  and  bolldhig. 
Site .T:.. 

Bulldhw 

Bite  andbofldh:^. 


Bnildhig 

Site  ana  building. 
Site., 

"bofldhig. 


850,000.00 
78, 763. 82 

175,000.00 

12,500.00 

112,500.00 

7,500.00 

70,000.00 

99,121.31 

86,810.50 

38,805.54 

9,527.38 

48,380.48 

76,000.00 

400,000.00 

120,000.00 

125,000,00 

626,770.80 

155,700.90 

75,000.00 

5,945.62 

29,712.60 

5,000.00 

5,000.00 

70,000.00 

9,994.41 

149,922.39 

65,000-00 

60,000.00 

49,815.69 

72,913.64 

413,945.20 

114,941.62 

15,000.00 

75,000.00 

135,000.00 

100,000.00 

87,717.46 

125,000.00 

82,  ,500. 00 

200,000.00 

74,841.48 

59,652.98 

54,82.5.68 

80,000.00 

19,979.74 

64,127.64 

50,000.00 

80,000.00 

65,143.84 

100,000.00 

11,977.32 

75, 435. 14 

149,898.62 

4,000.00 

60,000.00 

90,000.00 

8,260.00 

70,000.00 

75,000.00 

10,031-80 

69,068.20 

150,000.00 

10,000.00 


L4mlt. 
TotaL 

Do. 

Da 


TotaL 


TctaL 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 


Do. 

Da 
TotaL 

Da 
Limit 
TolaL 

Do. 
Limit 

Do. 

Da 
TotaL 

Do. 
Limit 
TotaL 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Do. 

Da 
Lfanit 

Da 

Da 
TotaL 

Da 
Limit 

Do. 
TotaL 

Da 

Da 
Limit 
TotaL 

Do 


TotaL 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 


Da 
TotaL 
Ltanit 

Do. 
TotaL 


Da 
Da 


1  Population  Apr.  16, 
*PopolatlOB  Apr.  16, 


1910.    Not  separately  retonedhilOOQL 
lOia    Decrease  8hioel90a 


OOYBBNMENT  PUBLIO  BUILDIKGA. 


StaUment 
or 
or 


hfnUdinfi  oceujned,  in  eourm  of  conttruetUm,  and  cnUhorieed^  umd 
^or  use  in  amole  or  in  part  a»  pott  offices;  alto  sites  for  same,  pwmamd 
"  mtinued. 


Looatioo. 


D&te. 


Population. 


Project 


Cost 


ArlMdalphit,Ark. 
Do.. 


Asbory  Park,  N.J. 
Aabevme,  N.  C 
Aahland,  Ky.... 
Do 

Do... 

A8]i]aDd.Wi8.... 
AttnalHija,  Oolo. 

Do 


Atchison.  KsDs.. 


Athens,  Okio 

Athens.  Tenn 

Athol.Mass 

Atlanta,  Oa 

Do 

At]Mita,Tex 

Atlantic,  Iowa 

AtlaBtioCit7,N.J.. 

Atta»a,Ala 

Attl^boro,  Mass 

Do 

Aubam,  Me 

Aabiini,N.T 

Aonla,  Oa 

Anga8ta.Me 

Aiirera,Ill 

Anrora,  Mo 

Anrora,  Nehr 

Do. 

Austin,  Mhm 

Do 

AD8ttn,TeK 

Do 

Do 

Bad  Aze,  Midi 

Bainhridge,  Qa 

Do 

BakvCity,  Oreg... 

Do 

Bakwsfield,  Cal 

Do 

Balttmote,  Md 

Do..... 

Banfor,  Me 

BarM)oo,Wis 

Barbooryllle,  Ky . . . 
Bardstown,  Ky.... 

Do 

Bar  Harbor,  Ma 

Do..... 

Baniesyllla,  Qa.... 

Do..... 

Bamstabla,  Mass... 

Barra,Vt.. 

Bartow,  Pla 

Do. 

Basin,  Wyo 

Do 

BataTia^m 

Batavia,  N.  Y 

Do.. 

Batesville,  Ark 

Bath,  Ma.. 

BttS^N.Y 

Baton  Roaga,  La... 
Battla  Creak,  Mich. 

Bay  City,  Mich 

Bay  City,  Tex 

Do 


June  35,1910 
Mar.  4, 1913 
Jna  91,1910 
May  30,  lfK» 
May  10,1888 
1^  at,  1908 
Mar.  4^  1913 
Jona  afii,  1910 
Mar.  4, 1913 
May  22,1S90 
June  ae,  190A 
May  30,  U^ 
B£ay  1«,  1890 
Jane  6,1902 
Mar.  4, 1907 
Mar.  4, 1913 
May  30,1908 
June  6, 1'X^ 
June  30, 1906 
June  3S,iviO 
June  6,1008 
do. 


Mar.  4,1013 
May  80,1008 
Mar.  4,1013 
Juno  30,1006 
Mar.  8,1886 
F^.  34,1887 
May  30,1008 
June  35,1010 
Feb.  14,1885 
June  6,1800 
May  30,1908 
June  »,1010 
Mar.  4,1013 
June  80,1006 
May  80,1008 
Mar.  3,1877 
May  30,1006 
June  35,1010 
Mar.  4,1013 
May  30,1008 
June  35,1010 
Mar.  3,1003 
June  80,1006 
June  35,1010 
Mar.  4,1013 
June  18,1870 
Mar.  3, 1881 
Aug.  10,1011 
June  6, 1003 
Mar.  4,1013 
May  30,1008 
June  35,1010 
June  6,1003 
June  30,1006 
June  35,1010 
Mar.  4,1013 
Mar.  8,1855 
June  30,1006 
June  35,1010 
Mar.  4,1013 
June  35,1010 
Mar.  4^1013 
.do 


May 
Mar. 

June 
Sept. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
Tune 
June 
Tone 
Mar. 


30,1806 
4,1918 
6, 1903 

80,1860 
4,1013 

36,1800 
6,1008 

10,1888 

35,1910 
4,1918 


'3,745 

3,747 

7,088 

9^394 

8,684 

8,339 

9,339 

6,84B 

7,686 

>9,956 

16,916 

16,848 

18,958 

11,107 

4,706 

3,386 

8^354 

08,003 

118^841 

1,610 

•4,046 

81,574 

3,768 

16^386 

17,639 

14,358 

33,703 

39,573 

40,737 

41,073 

9,640 

19,696 

4,587 

31643 

3,886 

6,380 

6,978 

8,874 

88,338 

80,013 

1,663 

3,917 

4,348 

6,686 

6,709 

13,855 

14,666 

386,137 

3i0,00e 

35,306 

5,868 

1,815 

3,047 

3,134 

'I- 

8,077 

6,011 

9,8M 

3,676 

3.868 

•768 

•768 

4,601 

U,166 

13,806 

3,646 

8,091 

(3,884 

10,446 

19,080 

30,418 

•8,166 

•3,166 


.Site 

Building 
atteandl 


....do.. 


Building. 
Mte. 


Bonding 

Siteimd  building.. 

Site 

Building 

Siteimd  bafl<Ung. . 

....do- T^.. 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Site 

Building 

Site 

Site  and  baflding.. 
.do 


Site. 

.....do 

Buildims 

Siteemd  building.... 

do 

do 


Site 

Building 

Siteandbailding. 

do -TTT?. 

Site 

....do 

BuildiDg 

Site 

BnOdlng 

Building  (sitedonatod) 

Site 

Buildtaig 

Site  and'building. 

Site 

Building 

Site 

Building 

Site 

BuildiDg 

Site 

Buildfaig 

Site^d  bonding.. 

do 

Site 

do 

Building 

Site 

Buildfaig 

Site 

Buildtaig 

Site  andTbuildtaig. 

do TT!?.. 

Site 

Buildtaig 

Site 

Buildtaig 

Siteaod^boildtaig. 

Bite rr^TTT?.. 

Buildtaig 

Siteaod'bpjldtaig. 

do- 

Site 

Site  and  buildtaig.. 

do 

Site 

Buildfaig 


n.oo 

66,000.00 
76|Q8Ql09 

133,198.30 
99,551.68 
38^  08a  00 

188^060^00 
SB^QOOuQO 

108,080.00 

100,000.00 
14,089.36 
79,978.66 

100,060.00 
00,486.01 
00,061.34 
60,000.00 
66,000.00 

109,796.96 

1,023,609.00 

4,473.41 

80,000.00 

165,.00a.00 
5,000.00 
30,000.00 

100,000.06 
73,6U.99 

300,326.17 

161,683.67 
86^000.00 

886^000.00 

196,546.69 

100,000.00 
6,075.00 
6,000.09 
60,009lOO 
7,893.30 
49»00a.41 

186,767.58 
40,000.00 

310,000.00 
66,000.00 
7,500.00 
60,000.00 
4,084.31 
65,000.00 
17,500.00 

186,000.00 

663,500.00 
1,584,378.33 

440,000.00 
47,198.01 
5,000.00 
10,000.00 
6O,000l0O 
U,  879. 86 
69,847.38 
4,500.00 
60,000.00 
86,968.71 
96^486.66 

6,ooaoo 

60,000.00 

LOO 

60,000.00 

96,ooaoo 

15,06a  00 

86,ooaoo 
7B,5aao9 

99,8aa38 

i8,ooaoo 

99,999.98 
138,984.76 
301,lQaOO 

5,ooaoo 
eo,ooaoo 


TotaL 
Limit. 

Do. 
TotaL 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Liiitt. 
Total. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Limit. 

Dou 
ToIbL 
LiBrig. 
TotaL 

Do. 

Do. 
Unit. 
TotaL 
Llodt. 
ToMi. 

Do. 

Dou 

Do. 

UBBJg. 

ToIbL 
Da 
Do. 
Do. 

lAmm. 

ToM. 
Do^ 
Dow 
Do^ 

Dow 

Total. 
Ltaiiit. 
To«y. 

TotaL 
Limit. 
ToM. 
Do. 
Limit. 
TotaL 
LfanlL 
Total. 


Da 
Da 

TMaL 
Da 
Da 

TotaL 

Da 

ToiaL 

UmiL 

TotaL 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 


1  Populatkm  Apr.  15, 1910. 
iPopnlattonJmie  1,  189a 
tamed  in  1880. 
•Decraase  1900-1910. 


Not  s^Mcalaly  returned,  can  not 


Noti 
Dacrsaaa  sinoa  ISOa 


Digitized  by 


Google 


©OVEBNMENT  PUBLIC   BinLDlNGS.  f 

StttUmtnt  ofvubHc  byildings  occupied,  in  course  of  corietruetion,  and  authorized,  toed 
or  intendeafor  use  in  whole  or  vn  part  a»  poet  offices;  also  sites  for  same,  purchased 
or  auihortzei—dmtinxied. 


Location. 


Date. 


PopuIaUon. 


Project. 


Coat. 


.^    •^N.J 

Do 

Beaidstowii,  lU 

B6sKrioe,Nebr 

Beaufort,  S.  C 

Boamnont,  Tax 

BeararDam,  Wis 

Beaw  Falls,  Pa 

Bedford,  iDd 

Do.. 

Bedfoid,  Pa 

Bedftird  City,  Va 

Do 

Beeville,  Tax 

Do.. 

BellMt,Me 

BeUaire,  Ohio 

Do 

BeUefimtaixia,Otaio.... 

Do 

Belleiourche,  S.  Dak... 

Beltevllle,  lO 

BelUngham,  Wash 

Do 

Baloit,  Kans 

Do 

Belolt,Wl8 

Do 

Belton,  Tex 

Do 

BelTid«re.m 

Bemldji,  Minn 

Bennettsville.  8.  C . .  .. 
Baimington,  Vt 

Do?. 

Benton  Harbor,  Mleh . 

Berkeley,  Cal 

Beriln,N.  H 

Do 

BerwlBk,  Pa. 

Bessemer,  Ala 

Do 

BethMiem.Pa 

Beverly,  Mass 

Do 

Biddeford,  Me 

Do 

Big  Rapids,  Mich 

Big  Stone  Gap,  Va.... 

Bluings.  Mont 

BUoxCmIss 

Bin^iamton,  N.  Y.... 


Birmingham,  Ala.. 

Do 

Do 

Bismarck,  N.  Dak. 
Blackwell,OkU... 

Blair,  Nebr 

Bloomlngton,  ni... 
Bloomlngton,  Ind . , 

Do 

Bluefield,W.Va.. 

Do 

Blue  Island,  ni 

Bluirton,  Ind 

Boise,  I(Uho 

Bonham,  Tex 

Bonne Terre,  Mo.., 

Boone,  Iowa 

Boonrllle,  Mo , 

Do , 

Boston,  Mass , 

Do 

Boulder,Colo 


June  36,1010 
Mar.  4,1913 
June  25,1910 
Dec.  27,1990 
Mar.    4,1913 


Mar. 
Mar. 

July 
Mar. 


3,1819 
4,1913 
3,1»0 
3,1903 


June  30,1906 
June  29,1910 
May  30,190B 
June  25,1910 

...Ao,., 

Mar.  4,1918 
Aug.  4,18M 
May  30,1906 
June  25,1910 
May  30,1906 
June  36,1910 
Mar.  4,1913 
June  30,1906 

do 

May  30,1906 
do. 


June  25,1910 
June  30,1906 
May  80,1908 
June  25,1910 
Mar.  4,1918 
June  80,1906 
Mar.  4,1918 
June  25,1910 
May  30,1906 
June  26,1910 
Mar.  4,1918 
June  25,1910 
do 


Mar.    4,1913 

do 

Mar.  3,1903 
June  30,1906 
June  25,1910 
June  30,1906 
May  30,1908 
.do 


June  25,1910 

do... 

BCay  30,1908 
.do. 


June 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
June 
Mar. 
May 
June 
Mar. 
Jan. 
June 
May 
Mar. 
June 
June 
Mar. 
Mar. 
May 
Mar. 
June 
May 
June 
Mar. 
Mar. 
June 


6,1908 

3,1887 

4,1916 

19^1888 

25, 1910 

4,1913 

30,1908 

25,1910 

2,1899 

6,1891 

30,1906 

30,1908 

3,1903 

30,1906 

25,1910 

4,  I9I3 

2,1895 

30,1008 

4, 1913 

6,1902 

30,1906 

25, 1910 

2,1868 

3,1869 

30,1906 


56,989 
62,218 

6,138 
13,494 
1  2, 186 

8,663 

7,:^ 

9,738 
6,840 
7,716 

2,236 

2,489 

2,a09 

23,289 

s 3,389 

5,346 

12,550 

13,990 

7,U36 

8,269 

U,61£ 

17,507 

19,218 

21,778 

2,945 

3,096 

13,334 

14,234 

4,178 

4,299 

7,m 

5,951 
2,6*i0 

f.,1Q5 
♦..  J2 
19 
74 
■i7 
36 
778 
7,614 
9,132 
12,877 
16, 810 
17, 743 
16,901 
17,097 
'4,519 
2,404 
8,736 
5,994 
29,262 
52, 798 
21,286 

5,038 
3,285 
2,857 

20,  ti53 
7,924 
8,386 
6,468 
8,647 
8,081 
5,K^ 
4,W2 

N,882 

9,398 

4,277 

W,252 

234,176 

241,465 

8,237 


3(j, 
II, 


Site 

Building 

Site  and  boUdlng.. 

do 

do 

do ^.. 

do 

do 


Site. 

Building 

Site  ^d  building.. 

Site rr!?.. 

Buildiiag 

Site 

Bulldtog 

Site  and  building.. 

Site 

Building 

Site 

Buildbig 

Site  and  building., 
do 


Site. 

Building 

Site 

Building 

Site 

Buildtog 

Site.. 

Building 

Site  and  building. . 

do 

do 


81^ 

Bi      ling 

Si     

SI     md  buUdlng. 

Si     

Bi      ling 

Situ  liiid  building. 

Site 

Building 

Site 

do 

Building 

Site. 

Building 

Site  and  building.. 

do 

do 

do 

.do 


Site. 

Site  and  building.. 

Site 

Building 

Site  and  building.. 

do 

do 

.do 


Site. 

Building 

Site 

Building 

Site  and  building 

do 

do 

.do. 


Buildlngfsite  donated) 

Site  ana  DuUding 

Site 

BuUdlng 

Site. 


Building 

Site  and  building.. 


25,000.00 

100,000.00 

55, 000. 00 

64,976.11 

50,000.00 

157,498.46 

80, 000. 00 

50,000.00 

5,  963. 69 

65,000.00 

SO,  000. 00 

7, 500. 00 

4.5, 000. 00 

5, 000. 00 

.50,  OOiJ.  00 

35, 9S.3. 36 

2K,  i-jO.  00 

66,  4.m  00 

10, 0«X).  00 

70,  (KX).  00 

75, 0(X).  00 

89,  93.5. 18 

iy,'.j04.i6 

320.000.00 

7,  400.  00 
.VS.OOO.OO 
19,974.99 
75,^)0.00 

4,(XK).0O 
5.>,000.00 
73, 000. 00 
75, 000. 00 
60,000.00 

9,000.00 
75,tW>0.00 
25,000  00 
180,IXX).00 
15,000.00 
05,000.00 
80,OiK).00 

7,-5.3.3.72 
54,72tr.32 
19,001.00 
23,9(p0.63 
63, 98'-.  64 
20,000.00 
75,0(K)  00 
70, 'MM  1. 00 

m.»,wv.00 

125,000.00 

162,890.36 

100,000.00 

350,000.00 

386,000.00 

815,000.00 

160,000.00 

60,000.00 

43,000.00 

76,000.00 

15,392.63 

66,607.47 

9,036.01 

120,000.00 

70,000.00 

70,000.00 

260,000.00 

60,000.00 

60,000.00 

100,000.00 

8,000.00 

60,000.00 

1,829,095.84 

5,081,976.70 

69,992.83 


Total. 
Limit 

Do. 
Total. 
Limit 
Total. 
Llmtt 
TotaL 

Da 
Lfanlt 

Do. 
TotaL 
Limit 
Total. 
Limit 
TotaL 

Do. 


TotaL 
Limit 

Do. 
Total. 

Do. 
Limit 
TotAL 
Limit. 
Total. 

Da 

Do. 
Limit 

Do. 

gS: 

Total. 
Limit. 

Do. 

Do. 
Total. 
Limit. 

Do. 
Total. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Limit 

Do. 
Total. 
Limit 
Total. 

Do. 
Limit. 
Total. 

Do. 
Limit. 

Do. 

Do. 
Total. 

Do. 

Do. 
Lhnlt. 
Total. 
Limit 

Do. 

Do. 
Total. 
Limit 

Do 
Total. 

Do. 
Limit. 
Total. 

Do. 

Do. 


1  Populatton  Apr.  15, 1910.    Decrease  1900-1910. 
>Populatk>n  Apr.  16, 1910.    Not  separately  returned  in  190a 


*  Decrease  1900-1910. 
«Not  separately  returned. 


Digitized  by 


Google 


8 


OOySBNMBNT  PUBLIC  BUILDIKG& 


StatemerU  of  puJbUc  bwUdings  occufied,  in  eow$e  of  constrtuiion,  and  auAoriaed^ 

or  wundeafor  me  in  vmoU  or  %n  part  a»  po$t  offiou;  dUo  nUs  for  mme,  purthaatd 
or  authorized— ContiDued. 


Dite.        PopaliftiaQ. 


<r-.iiiifit 


Cost 


Bowling  OrMo,  K7 

Bowling  Oraen,  Onio.... 

Do 

BoyneCltv.Mlob 

Boi«man,MOQt 

Braddook,  Pa 

Brtdlord,  Pa 

Do... 

Braln«rd,  Hinn. 

Do 

Braniord,  Conn. , 

BratUaboro,  Vt 

Biadl.Ind 

Bnoham,  Tax , 

Do 

Bridgeport,  Conn 

Brlrtgeton,  N.  J 

Brigbam  Citv,  Utah 

Brlnkley.  Ark 

Bristol,  Conn... 

Bristol,  Pa , 

Bristol,  R.  I 

Bristol,  Tenn 

BaocktoD.  Mass.. 

Bronx  (N.  Y.),  N.  Y 

Brookaeld,  Mo... 

Do 

BrookhavaiL  Miss 

Brookings;  8.  Dak , 

Do 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y , 

Brownsvill^  Tax 

Brownwood,  Tax , 

Do , 

Bnmswiok.  Oa , 

Bryan,  Tex. •.. 

Buckhannon,  W.  Va...., 

Do 

Buena  Vista,  Va 

BuHalcNTY 

Do 

Do 

Buffalo,  Wyo 

Do.... 

Burlington,  Iowa 

Burlington.  N.  J 

Burlington,  N.  C 

Do 

Burlington,  Vt 

Burlington,  Wis: 

Butler,  Mo 

Butler,  Pa. 

Do 

Butte,  Mont 

OadJUac,  Mich 

Cairo,  HI 

Calais,  Me 

Do 

Caldwell,  Idaho 

Calumet,  Mich 

Cambridge,  Md 

Cambridge,  Ohio 

Do... 

Camden,  Ark 

Camden,  Me 

Do 

Camden,  N.  J 

Camden,  8.  C 

Cameron.  Tex 

Canandatgua,  N.  Y 

Canon  City.  Colo 

Canton,  Oa 

Canton,  111 

Canton,  Miss 

Canton.  Ohio 

Cape  Charles,  Va 

Cape  Oirardeau,  Mo 


June80,ig06 
May  30,1906 
June  a6»1910 

do 

do. 


May  80,1008 
June  80,1000 
May  80,1908 
June  80,1900 
May  80.1906 
Mar.  4,1918 
May  30,1908 

do 

do 


Mar.  4,1918 
June  19, 1888 
June  80, 1900 
June  25, 1910 
Mar.  4,1913 
May  30, 1908 
do. 


Mar.  8,1856 
Mar.  1,1899 
Feb.  90, 1896 
May  30,1906 

do 

June  2b,  1910 
May  30, 1908 

do 

June  25, 1910 
July  12, 1882 
Aug.  8,1888 
May  30, 1906 
June  26, 1910 
Mar.  3,1809 
June  25, 1910 
do. 


Mar.    4,1918 

do 

Aug.  4,1854 
Apr.  5,1888 
Mat.  3,1891 
June  25, 1910 
Mar.  4,1913 
Mar.  14, 1800 
May  30, 1908 
June  26, 1910 
Mar.  4,1913 
June  0,1902 
Mar.  4,1913 
do 


Mar.  8.1903 
June  26, 1910 
Mar.  2,1809 
June  26, 1910 
Mar.  3,1867 
June  6,1902 
June  30,1906 
Mar.    4,1913 

do 

do 


May  30,1908 
June  26,1910 
Dec.  27,1890 
May  30,1906 
June  25,1910 
Jan.  27,1887 
June  25,1010 
Mar.  4, 1013 
June  30,1906 
Mar.  4,1918 
do. 


June  26,1910 

do... 

June  2, 1800 
Mar.  4,1913 
June  30,1906 

1  Decrease  I90&-1010. 

>  Population  Apr.  15, 1910. 

sGMimat  towuhiip. 


8,889 

5,192 

5,225 

6,808 

5,104 

18,052 

14,781 

14,637 

8»189 

^836 

2;  585 

6,265 

0,048 

14,067 

«4,718 

44,724 

14,095 

8,701 

1,766 

8,907 

t% 

5,039 

88,326 

387,100 

5,698 

5,754 

4,705 

2;  850 

2,984 

61^357 

5^916 

6,306 

7^096 

9,004 

4,143 

2,237 

2,410 

8,493 

68,409 

233,988 

262,952 

1,381 

1,668 

22,551 

8,156 

4,829 

5,134 

9,013 

8,41b 

>2,894 

13,607 

20,990 

28,003 

8,422 

1,566 

17,342 

»6,708 

4,280 

>84,845 

6,600 

10,739 

11,887 

2,686 

2,978 

8,019 

52,744 

3,501 

>3,263 

6,806 

5,567 

2,339 

10,529 

3,089 

26,191 

2,212 

7,068  1 


Site  and  building . 

Site 

Building 

8ite 

Site  and  bunding.. 
BIta and  bunding.. 

Site 

BuHding 

8ite 

Buildtag 

Site  and  building. 

....do 

Site 

RnlMW 

Site  fmd  building.. 

....do .7:.. 

do 


Site 

Site  and  building. 

do 

....do............ 

....do 

do 


Site. 


.do.. 


BuUding 

Site  imd  building.. 

Site 

Buikifaig 

Siteamfboilding.. 
do. 


Site. 

Building 

Sitea^building.. 

do 

Site 

Building 

8ite 

Site  and  building.. 

Site 

Building 

8ite 

Buikling 

Site  and  building.., 
do 


Site. 

Buildtog 

Building  (old  site).. 
Site  and  building... 

do 

Site 

Building 

Siteandbpilding... 
do. 


Building  (site  donatedj 

Site 

Building 

Site 

do. 


Site  and  buflding., 

Site 

Building 

SiteandbuOding.. 

8ite 

BufldiM 

Sitei^building.. 

....do 

....do.. ......•■•.■ 

.do 


Site. 

....do 

Site  and  buildhig.. 

do 

....do 

Site 

Site  and  buQding.. 


8146,000.00 

0,000.00 
60,000.00 

8,000.00 
75,000.00 
125,00a00 
20,081.00 
70,000.00 

4,450.14 
46,000.00 
56,006.00 
140,000.00 
77,000i00 

9,860.00 
60,000.00 
150,580.53 
74,925.00 
55,000lOO 

5,000.00 
89,64L13 
75,000.00 
27,535.75 
56,000.00 
75,000.00 
275,990.35 

9,100.00 
65,000.00 
65,000.00 

7,2Sa00 

75,000.00 

1,915,530.38 

64,767.10 

laoo 

70,000.00 
125, 29a  10 

50,000.00 

lO.iXMkOO 

60,000.00 

^  too.  00 

lo:..S30.00 

84.46 

1,  97.63 

oaoo 

62,:a)l00 
125,000.00 
55, 00a  00 

s.Miaoo 

6-%  000. 00 
246.643.81 
70,00a  00 

6o,t)oaoo 

19.925.80 
74,^80.76 

299,y6a91 

lo.-^jioaoo 

-^.,i;44.14 
11,981.86 
69,751.87 
8,500.00 
20,000.00 
80,000.00 
18,000.00 
67,000.00 
25,000.00 
9,500.00 
75,000.00 

226,011.50 
50,000.00 
65,000.00 
82,500.00 
15,000.00 
5,000.00 
85,000.00 
60,000.00 

106,000.00 
7,500.00 

180,000.00 


TotaL 
Limit. 
TotaL 


ToteL 
liiiiilt^ 
ToteL 
UbOL 

Do. 

Do. 

Da 
ToteL 

ToteL 
Do. 

DOl 

TotoL 

ToteL 
Do. 
Do. 
Da 
Da 

IJtuHi 

Da 

ToteL 

Umli. 

ToteL 

Da 

Da 

ToteL 

Umtt. 

TotaL 

Limit. 

Da 

ToteL 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Limit. 

TotaL 

Limit. 

ToteL 

LtmiL 

TotaL 

Da 

TotaL 

Da 

Da 

Limit. 

TotaL 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 
TotaL 
Limit 
ToteL 

Da 
Limit 
TotaL 

Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
TotaL 
Limit 
Da 
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Statement  of  pubUe  huUdings  occupied,  in  courec'  of  constntction,  and  autKofieed,  used 
or  intended  for  use  in  tomle  or  tn  part  ae  post  offices;  also  sites  for  same,  purihased 
or  authorized— Contiimed, 


Date. 


Population, 


Fr<4wt. 


Cost 


Garbondale,  Pa 

Do 

Caribou,  Ma 

Do 

CarllnviUa,  m 

Carlisle,  Pa 

Carncttle,  Pa 

Oarroll,  Iowa , 

CarroUton,  Oa 

Do 

CarroUton,  111 

Carrollton,  Ky 

CarroUton,  Mo 

Do 

Carson  City,  Nev 

Cartersville,  Ga 

Do 

Carthage,  Mo 

Canithersville,  Mo 

Gasper,  Wyo 

Oastinei  Me'.*.! 

Catlattsborg,  Ky 

Do 

Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa . . . 
Cedartown,  Oa 

Do 

CentervlUe,  Iowa 

Central  City,  Ky 

Central  City.  Nebr.... 
C«itralla,nl 

Do 

Centralia,Mo 

Chadron,  Nebr 

Do 

Chamberlain,  S.  Dak. . 
Chambersbnrg,  Pa 

Do 

Champaign,  III 

Do 

Chandler,  Okla 

Chanute,Kan8 

Chapel  Hill,N.C 

Chariton.  Iowa 

Charlerof.Pa 

Charles  City,  Iowa 

Do 

Charleston,  111 

Charleston,  S.  C 

Charleston,  W.Va 

Charles  Town,  W.Va. 
Charlotte,  Midi 

Do... 

Charlotte,  N.  C 

Charlottesville.  Va . . . . 

Chattanooga.  Tenn 

Cheboygto,  Mich 

Chelsea,  Mass 

Cherokee,  Iowa 

Cherryvale,  Kans 

Chester,  Pa 

Chest«r,S.C 

Cheyenne,  Wyo 

Chicago,  ni 


Do. 
Do. 


Chicago  Heijebts,  111.. 
Chlckasha,  Okla 

Do 

Chlco,Cal 

Chniicothe,  Mo 

Do.... 

ChiUicothe.Ohlo 

Chippewa  Falls,  Wis. 


Mar.  8,1908 
May  80,1906 
June  25,1910 
Mar.  4,1918 
do. 


June  30,1906 
June  25,1910 
Mar.  4,1913 
May  30,1906 
June  25,1910 
Mar.  4,1918 
Mar.  2,1899 
June  30,1906 
May  30,1906 
Jan.  3,1886 
May  30,1906 
June  25,1910 
June  80,1906 
Mar.  4,1913 
May  30,1906 
June  25,1910 
Mar.  2,1888 
June  80,1906 
May  80,1906 
Mar.  4,1913 
June  9,1890 
May  30,1908 
June  25,1910 
June  6,1902 
Mar.  4,1913 
do 


June  30,1906 
May  30,1908 
Mar.  4,1018 
June  25,1910 
Mar.  4,1918 
do. 


June  30,1906 
May  30,1908 
June  6,1902 
Mar.  3,1903 
Mar.  4,1918 
June  25,1910 
Mar.  4,1018 
do. 


June  30,1906 

June  25,1910 

Mar.  4,1913 

do... 

Feb.  0,1887 

Apr.  0,1880 

Mar.  4,1018 

June  25,1010 

Mar.  4,1013 

Apr.  13,1888 

June  6,1002 

Oct.  25,1885 

Mar.  4,1013 

May  30,1006 

Mar.  4, 1018 
do. 


ippewa  J 


May  16,1890 

June  30,1906 

Mar.  2,1806 

Feb.  13,1806 

BCay  30,1006 

Mar.  4,1013 

May  30,1906 

do 

June  25,1910 

do 

May  30,1008 

June  25,1010 

June  6,1002 

Mar.  3,1003 

June  80,1006 


14,512 

16,372 
5,380 
5,  .566 
3,046 
10, 041 
10,062 
3,730 
3,040 
3,J23 
2,314 
2,145 
3,606 
i3,529 
3  4, 100 
3,S87 
4,065 
0,456 
4,047 
2,305 
2,674 

8,363 
3,437 

«5,012 

18,030 
8,414 
8,566 
6;606 
2,804 
2,678 
8,542 
0,117 
2,230 
2,707 
2,084 
1,390 
0,511 

11,666 
0,776 

10,024 
2,107 
0,371 
1,163 

'3,704 
8,100 
6,025 
6,377 
5,000 

53,313 
4,177 
2,740 
4,901 
6,117 

10,753 
6,456 

21,642 
6,966 

82,763 
6,181 
4,647 

20,208 
4,488 

12,828 
1,381,496 

2,006,667 
2,327,048 

12,720 
8,966 

10,468 
8,772 
6,387 

46,265 

13,288 
8,317 
8,686 


Site 

Buildlzig 

Site 

Building 

Site 

Site  and  building.. 

.do 

do 


Site. 

Building 

Site 

Site  and  building. . 

Site 

Buildine 

Site  and  building.. 

Site 

Buildtaig 

Site  ^d  bufldlng.. 

Site 

do.. 


Building 

Site  ^d  bufldkg.. 

Site 

Buildhig 

Site  ancfbuilcUng.. 

do 

Site 

Building 

Site  and  building. 

Site 

Site  and  building. 

Site 

Building 

Site 

do 

Building 

Site  and  building. 

Site 

Building 

Site 

Building 

Site  and  building. 

do 

do 

do 


.do.. 


Site. 

Building 

Site  an<r  building. 

do 

do 

do 


Site 

Building , 

Building  (on  mint  lot). 

Site  and  building 

Building  (site  donated) 
Site  and  building 

do .TT. 

do 


do 

do 

do 

do 

Building  (old  custom- 
house site). 

Site 

Site  (East  Sixty-third 

Street). 
Sito  and  building. . . . , 

SiU^ , 

Buildine. , 

Site  and  building 

Site , 

BuUding , 

Site  and  biiildiog 

Site , 

B!:-V:r..-  , 


827,966.70 
69,961.44 
10,000.00 
60,000.00 
10,000.00 
84,040.74 
80,000.00 
70,000.00 

8,200.00 
46,000.00 

7,000.00 
30,007.^ 

8,516.20 
60,000.00 
145,723.66 

7,500.00 
61,250.00 
90,000.00 

6,000.00 

9,000.00 
66,000.00 

8,760.00 

8,628.60 
100,000.00 
06,000.00 
130,000.00 

6,500.00 
60,000.00 
40,000.00 

7,60aOO 
66,000.00 

7,466.40 
60,000.00 

6,000.00 

0,000.00 
110,000.00 

6o,ooaoo 

23,232.10 
65,000.00 
10,024.07 
70,000.00 
66,000.00 
75,000.00 
60,000.00 
70,000.00 
90,000.00 
8,500.00 
70,000.00 
76,000.00 

507,407.25 
88,070.40 
75,000.00 
7,500.00 
65,000.00 
01,707.80 

130,123.24 

274,743.21 
70,000.00 

125,000.00 
70,000.00 
60,000.00 
80,000.00 
45,077.60 

337,746.17 
5,132,100.00 

1,750,000.00 
60,000.00 

66,000.00 
13,601.00 
135,000.00 
100,000.00 
8,500.00 
130,000.00 
80,000.00 
0,989.66 
85,000.00 


Total 
Da 
Do. 

Limit 
Do. 

Total 

Limit 
Do. 

ToftaL 


Do. 
Total 

Do. 
Limit 
Total 

Do. 


Do. 

Da 

Total 

Total, 

DoT 
Limit 

Do. 
Total 

Da 
Limit' 
Total. 

Do. 
Limit. 
Total. 
Limit. 
Total. 

Da 
Limit. 

Do. 
Total. 


Total 
Do. 

Limit. 
Da 
Da 
Do. 
Do. 

Total. 

Limit. 
Do. 

Total. 
Do. 

Limit. 

Total. 

Limit. 

Total. 
Da 
Do. 

Limit. 
Do. 
Da 
Da 

Total. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Ltanit. 
Da 

Da 
Total. 
Limit 

Do. 
Total. 

Total. 

Da 

Limit 


1  Decrease  190O-101O. 
s  Decrease  188^1300. 


*  Not  separately  returned.    Can  not  estimate. 
4PoimlatlODApr.l6, 1010.    Deorease  lOlt-lOlt. 
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Statement  of  public  byfUdings  occupied,  in  couru  of  construction,  and  auAonud,  wmi 
or  intencid/or  use  in  whole  or  in  part  as  post  offices;  also  sites  for  same,  pwAssei 
or  atUhorized—ContinMed. 


Location. 


Date. 


Population, 


Project. 


Cast. 


Cicero,  HI 

Cinofamati,  Ohio.... 

Do.... 

Clavlnda,  Iowa 

Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 
Clarksdale,  Miss.... 
Clarinville,  Tenn... 
ClarksviUe,  Tex 

Do.... 

Clav  Cent^  Kans . . 

CleDome.  I^x 

CleTeland,  Ohio.... 

Do... 


CloTeland,  Tenn. , 

Do 

Clifton  Forn,  Va 

dinton,  Ina 

CUnton,  Iowa , 

Clinton,  Mo 

Do 

Clinton,  S.C 

Cody,  wyo 

Coenr  d'Alene,  Idaho.. 

CoOeyviUe,  Kaos 

Cohoee,N.  Y 

Coldwater.Mioh. 

Coleman,  Tes , 

CoUax,  Wash 

ColliMvme,m 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo 
ColQmbfa,Mo 

Do 

Colnmbia,  8.  C 

Do 

Do 

Colombia,  Tenn 

Cotombos,  Oa «.. 

Colnmbos,  Ind 

Do 

Cohimbus,  Miss 

Cdlnmbus,  Nebr 

Do 

Colnmbns,  Ohio 

Comanche,  Tex 

Commorco.  Tex , 

Concord,  N.  H 

Concord,  N.C 

Do 

Concordia,  Kans 

Do 

Conneaut,  Ohio 

ComieUsville,  Pa 

Do 

Connersyille,  Ind 

Do 

Conway,  Ark 

Cookeville,  Tenn 

Cordele.  Oa. 

Cordova,  Alaska 

Corinth,  Miss 

Coming,  N.Y 

Do 

Corpus  Chrliti,  Tex.... 
Corry.Pa. 

Corsleana,  Tex 11!I 

Cortland,  N.Y 

Do 

Coehooton,  Ohio 

CoonoU  Bluffs,  Iowa... 

Covington,  Ky 

Covington,  Tenn 

Covington,  Va. 

Do 


June  35,1010 
Mar.  13,1872 
June  10,1872 
June  30,1906 
Mar.  3,1885 
June  25,  mo 
Mar.  3,1891 
May  30,1906 
June  26,1910 
May  30,1906 

do 

Mar.  8,1856 
Mar.    3,1899 

June  30, 

May  30, 

June  30, 

Mar.  4, 

Mar.  2, 

June  30, 

May  30, 

Mar.  4. 

June  25. 

Mar.  4, 

June  25, 

May  30 

Mar.  4. 

June  30, 

Mar.  4, 

do.. 

June  36, 

June  6, 

do.. 

Mar.  3, 

Mar.  3, 

June  25, 

Mar.  4, 

June  30, 

Feb.  9, 

June  30, 

May  30, 

June  30, 

do.. 

May  30, 

Apr.  11, 

Mar.  4, 
do.. 


1^06 

v.m 

\'M3 

1S99 

v>m 

1H08 

11113 

vno 

1913 

um 

11108 

1*^3 

i\m 

I'JlZ 


1910 
1902 


1903 
1857 
I9I0 
1918 
1906 
1891 
1906 
1906 
1906 


1906 
1882 
1913 


June  10, 
June  30, 
May  30, 
-do. 


1880 
1906 
1906 


June  25, 

do.. 

June  30, 
May  30, 
Jime  30, 
May  30, 
Mar.  4, 
June  25, 
May  30, 
Mar.  4, 
May  30, 
Mar.  3, 
June  30, 
May  80, 

do.. 

June  25, 
June  30, 
May  30. 
June  25, 
Mar  4, 
May  23, 
Feb.  17. 
June  25, 
May  30, 
June  25, 


1910 


1906 
1906 
1906 
1906 
1913 
1910 
1906 
1913 
1906 
1903 
1906 
1906 


1910 
1906 
1906 
1910 
1913 
1882 
1873 
1910 
1906 
1910 


i  Decrease  1900-1010. 

*  Population  Apr.  15, 1910. 


14,724 

223,166 

234,126 

8,616 

3,640 

4,134 

8,037 

13,066 

>3,065 

3,366 

9,817 

33,313 

866,757 

4,900 

6,228 

4,913 

7,195 

23,013 

»5,0W 

16,006 

3,680 

n,133 

»1,183 

7,424 

11,217 

24,943 

6,051 

8,535 

3,976 

7,472 

22,360 

6,460 

6,770 

7,406 

26,405 

27,806 

»5,870 

17,636 

8,550 

8,682 

8,025 

4,440 

4,730 

58,437 

2,956 

3,114 

13,853 

8,406 

8,563 

4,222 

4,436 

8,342 

9,257 

9,910 

7,390 

7,565 

3,026 

41,848 

6,424 

n,152 

4,761 

11,805 

13,704 

7,662 

6,873 

6,008 

9.681 

11,030 

11,554 

10.518 

16.788 

25,920 

2,994 

8.990 

4,250 


Bite 

do 

Building 

Site  and' building. 

do rTTr.. 

do 

do 


Site 

Bufldinff 

Site  and' building 

do 

do 

Additional  land  and 
new  building. 

Site 

Building 

Site  and  building 

do 


do 

Site 

Building 

Site  and  buUdhig. 

Site 

Building 

Site  tmd  buUding. 

do rrrr.. 

....do. 

do 


Site. 

....do 

Bite  and  building. 

....do .Tr.. 

Site 

Buildine 

Site  and  building. 

Site 

Building 

Site  ^d  building, 
do 


Site. 

BuUdhig 

Site  and  buildhig.. 

Site 

Building , 

Site  and  building.. 


.do. 


do. 

do. 

Site 

Building 

Site 

Building 

Site 

....do 

Building 

Site 

Buildhig 

Site 

Site  and  buUdfaig. 

do 

....do. 


....do 

Site 

Building 

Site  and  buildix«. 

Site 

Buildhig 

Site^pdbuUdtaig.. 

Site 

Buildhig 

Site  and  building.. 

do 

do.. 


do.... 

Site 

Buildhig. 


$6,000.00 

706,096.00 

5.068,382.35 

oo.ooaoo 

88,194.88 

115,750lOO 

60,000.00 

6,000.00 

-  45,ooaoo 

65,000.00 

100,000.00 

173,560.81 

8,774,188.04 

4,fi8».ie 

60,000.00 

00,000.00 

00,000.00 

100,000.00 

6,021.71 

64,886.53 

56,000.00 

4,5O0LO0 

50,000.00 

100,000.00 

75,000.00 

140,000.00 

60,080.51 

1.00 

7,OOQlOO 

7o,ooaoo 

306,049.87 
5,018.01 
41,136.77 

413,189.17 
75.00QL00 

366,000.00 
64,571.36 

106,000.00 
14,906wO3 
74,607.63 
50,978. 12 
6.018.38 
64, 95a  58 

33S,915w70 
50,000.00 
50.000.00 

227. 141. 42 
9;  96a  85 

6o,ooaoo 

7,5oaoo 

To.ooaoo 

i5,ooaoo 

29,579.10 
85,376.04 
f».tfl8.25 

60,  <>  in,  00 
2,nin:»,00 

ITO,  (0^,00 
^".''^W.OO 

KXI.OiVl.OO 
63.r4Xl.00 
14».>49.71 
oS,17^24 

140. 000.  GO 
14,100.00 

100.000.00 
77.81X^.76 
20.(r»o.OO  . 
SO.OiXKOO  ' 

115,0OU.O0  1 

247,:3-2.50   ' 

294.801.49 

45.000.00 

4.  SOD.  00 


•  Population  Apr.  15, 191C.    Not  returned  in  : 
Decrease  1900-1910.       « Population  Anr.  15.  1910.    Not 
turned  in  1900. 


Digitized  by 


Google 


Statement  of  public  huUdings  occa^d,  in  course  of  construction,  and  auiho 
or  intended  for  use  in  whole  or  in  part  a*  post  offices;  also  sites  for  same, 
or  authorized— Conthmed. 


Location. 


Date. 


Population. 


Project. 


Cc 


Crawfordsville,  Ind 

Greston,  Iowa. 

Crockett,  Tex 

Grookston,  Minn. 

Do 

Crowley,  La 

Cuero,  Tex 

Do 

CcUlmaD,  Ala 

Do 

Cmnberland^  Md 

CynthioDa,  Ky 

Do 

Dallks.Tez 

Do 

Dalton,  Qa 

Danbury,  Conn. 

Danville,  lU 

Do.. 

Danville,  Ky 

Danville,  Va 

Darlington,  8.  C 

Davenport,  Iowa 

Dawson,  Ga 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Do 

Deadwood,  S.  Dak 

Decatur,  Ala 

Decatur,  m 

Decatur,  Ind 

Deoorah,Iowa 

Do 

Defiance,  Ohio 

Do 

DeFuniak  Springs,  Fla. 

Dekalb,m 

DeLand,Fla 

Do 

De]avan,Wi8 

Delaware,  Ohio 

Do 

Delphos,  Ohio 

DelKio,  Tex 

Demopolis,  Ala 

Denlson,  Iowa !.!.! 

Do 

Denlson,  Tex 

Denton,  Tex 

Denver,  Colo 

Do 

Do 

Des  Mobies,  Iowa 

Do 

Do i 

Do J 

DeBoto,  Mo 

Detroit.  Mich 

Devils  Lake,  N.  Dak... 
Dickinson,  N.  Dak 

Do 

Dillon,  8.  C 

Dixon,  111 

Do 

Donora,  Pa 

Dothan,  A)a 

Douglas,  Aris 

Do 

Douglas,  Ga 

Douglas,  Wyo 

Do. 

Dover,  Del 

Dover,  N.H 

Dowagiao,  Mich 


Jftne  6,1902 
Mar.  2,1889 
Mar.  4.1913 
June  6,1902 
June  30,1900 
May  30,1908 

do 

June  25,1910 
May  30.1908 
June  25,1010 
Feb.  20.1805 
May  30,1908 
June  25,1910 
July  7.1882 
Mar.  4.1t)13 
June  30,1906 
May  30, li^ 
Jan.  12,1^1 
May  30.1908 
June  30,1006 
Feb.  llisso 
May  30 
Jan.  26 
Mar.  4 
Mar.  3 
June  25 
June  6 
Mar.  4 
June  6 
Mar.  4, 1^13 
June  30,1906 
May  30,1908 

do 

June  25,1910 
Mar.  4, 1913 
June  6, 1902 
June  25,1910 
Mar.  4, 1913 
June  25,1910 
June  30,1906 
May  30,1908 
Mar.  4.1913 
May  30,1908 
June  30, 1906 
May  30,1908 

do 

June  25,1910 
June  30,1906 
Mar.  4,1913 
May  8,1882 
June  30,1906 
May  30,1908 
July  28,1866 
Mar.  2,1867 
June  6. 1902 
June  30,1906 
June  25,1910 
May  26,1882 
June  30,1906 
June  25,1910 
Mar.    4,1913 

....do.. 

Mar.  3,1903 
June  30, 1906 
Mar.  4,1913 
June  30,1906 
June  26,1910 
Mar.    4,1913 

....do.. 

May  30,1906 
June  26,1910 
Feb.  21,1873 
June  30,1906 
June  25, 1910 
Mar.    4,1913 
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7.204 
7,682 
4.330 
5,807 
6,713 
4,930 

I  3, 169 

>3,L09 
1,963 
2,147 

14,808 
3,537 
3,G09 

16. 180 

io-.,8r>2 

4,936 
19,o22 
11,792 

26,627 
4.983 
7.M2 

H,'^44 

■''.'..   -22 

■=.1190 

"    m 
til 

■■■>.  .28 

;,..54 

J.067 
3,-159 
3,525 
7,376 
•7,327 
"2,017 
6,:i5i 
2,S39 
3,210 
2,454 
8,  *i39 
8,H59 
5,189 

12,490 

»2,452 
3,063 
3,140 

12,930 
4,890 

4!»,378 

180,214 

liW,927 

S,933 

9,415 

W,088 

77,063 

M,72l 
134,074 
3,S40 
3,709 
4,145 
1,974 
7,721 
7,485 

•8,174 
5,570 

^6,437 

^6,437 
4,406 
l,fJ59 
2, 276 
2,151 

13,231 
5, 107 
5,362 


Site  and  boilding.., 
.do 


Site. 

do 

Buildixuz 

Site  fmd  bulldiiig. 

Site 

Buildhig 

Site 

Buildkig 

Site  ^d  building.. 

Site 

Buildhig 

Site  and  bonding.. 

Site 

Site  and  bulldfaig.. 

do 

.do.. 


BuUding  (old  site). 
Site  and  building... 

.do 

.do 

.do 


....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
.do... 


Site. 

do 

Buildhig 

Site 

Building 

Site 

Site  and  buildhig. 

Site .• 

BuUding 

Site  and  buildhig. 

Site 

BuUdhig 

Site 

Site  and  buildhig. 

Site 

BuUdhig 

Site 

Buildhig 

Site  and  buUdhig. 

do 

do 


Site. 

BuUdhig 

Site 

BuUdhig 

Site 

BuUdhig 

Site^dbuUdlng. 
do 


do 

Site 

BuUdhig 

Bite 

do.. 

BuUdiM 

Site  and  buildhig. 

.:...do .TT.. 

Site 

Buildh^ 

Site  wad  buUding. 

Site 

BuUdhuf 

Site  and  buUding. 

do 

Site 

BuUdhig 


t«5, 000.0 

99.883.4 

6.000.0 

5,083.1 

74,982.2 

55,000.0 

3,750.0 

65,000.0 

5,000.0 

50,000.0 

146,330.6 

9.850.0 

65,000.0 

141,000.0 

300,000.0 

40,132.3 

115,000.0 

100,000.0 

275,000.0 

70.999.8 

112,299.5 

50.000.0 

125,000.0 

60,000.0 

160,521.0 

860,000.0 

211,405.4 

65.000.0 

108.438.5 

10.000.0 

4,910.8 

59,077.3; 

9,000.0 

65,(XX).0 

6,000.0 

99,231.3 

5,000.0 

60,000.0 

62,500.0 

9,513.5: 

64,974.9. 

7,000.0 

89,988.9( 

4,979.6 

39,750.4 

9,900.0 

50,000.0 

124,877.3 

75,000.0 

636,235.6 

486,879.6 

,000,000.0 

15,000.0 

217,023.5 

150,001.2 

500,000.0 

60,000.0 

,480,000.0 

149,876.31 

9,500.0 

.  90,000.0 

7,500.0 

9,962.0 

74,976.0 

76,000.0 

100,000.0 

14,000.0 

100,000.0 

55,000.0 

8,000.0 

65,000.0 

61,819.4 

92,896.11 

10,000.0 

55,000.0 


1  Decrease  1900-1910. 

>  Population  Apr.  15, 1010. 


S  D— 64-1— vol  41 77 


>PopulaUon  Apr.  15,  1910.    Not  w 
1900-1910.        turned  hi  1900. 

*  Can  not  esthnate.    Not  separately  i 
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OOVBBNMENT  PXJBLIO  BUILDIKQCL 


Statement  ofjmblic  buildings  occupied,  in  eouru  of  conttrueticn,  and  authorized,  tmi 
or  intended  for  u$e  in  whole  or  in  -pari  at  pott  offices;  also  sites  for  same,  purdumi 
or  au</k>mM--Continued. 


Loofttion. 


Date. 


PopnlatiaD. 


l*rojeot. 


Cost. 


Dublin,  Os 

Dabois,  Pa 

Do 

Dabaqae,Iowa. 
Dalutn,Mlim... 
Dunkirk,  N.Y.. 
'^  quoin,  ni 


Duquoln,! 


Dnrango,  Colo 

Do 

Durant,  Okla 

Durham,  N.  C 

Dyenbufg,  Tenn 

Bagle  Pass.  Tex 

Bast  Las  Vegas,  N.  Ilex. 
Bast  IdTerpool,  Ohio 

Do 

Easton,  Pa 

Bast  Orange,  N.  J 

Do 

East  Pittsburgh,  Pa 

Eastport.Me 

Bast  St.  Louis,  HI 

Batonton,  Ga 

Eau  Claire.  Wis 

Edenton,  N.  G 

Edwardsvllle,  111 

Elberton,  Ga 

Do... 

El  Dorado^Ark 

Eldorado,  Kuis 

Elgin,  ni 

BUMbeth,  N.  J 

EUabeth  City,  N.  C 

EUsabethton,  Tenn. 

Bllzabethtown,  Ky 

Blkhart^d 

Elkln8,W.Va 

Do 

Ellensburg,  Wash 

Do 

Ellsworth,  Me 

Elmira,N.  Y. 

El  Paso,  Tex 

Do. 

Do 

El  Reno.  Okla 

Elkwooa,  Ind 

Elyrla,  Ohio 

Do 

Emlnenoe^y 

Emporia,  Kans 

Enld,6ldai;iI!IIIIi;ii; 


Bnnls,  Tex 

Ensley,  Ala 

Erie,  Pa 

Escanaba.  Mich 

EsthervUIe,  Iowa 

Do..... 

Eufaula,  Ala 

Eugene,  Oreg 

Eureka,  Cal 

Eureka,  Utah 

Eureka  Springs,  Ark.. 

Do 

Evanston,  111 

Evanston,  Wyo 

Evansvllle.  Ind 

Everett,  Wash.. 


Excelsior  Springs,  Mo. 

Falrbury ,  Is  ebr 

Fairfield,  Iowa 

Fairmont,  Minn 


May  30,1008 
June  2»,1010 
Mar.  4,1018 
Aug.  18,1850 
May  4,1888 
June  25,1010 
May  80,1006 
June  25,1010 
do. 


Mar.    4,1013 

do... 

June  0,1002 
May  30,1006 
June  30,1006 
Mar.  4,1013 
Mar.  3,1003 
June  80,1006 
June  6, 1002 
June  25,1010 
Mar.  4,1013 
June  25, 1010 
Jan.  17,1887 
June  30,1006 
Mar.  4,1013 
Mar.  2,1800 
Mar.  4,1013 
June  25,1010 
May  30,1008 
June  25,1010 
Mar.  4, 1013 
do. 


Mar.  2,1800 
June  6,1002 
Mar.  2,1800 
Mar.  4,1013 
do. 


June  6,1002 
May  30,1008 
June  25,1010 

do 

Mar.  4, 1013 
Aug.  4,1854 
Mar.  2,1800 
June  30,1886 
June  25,1010 
Mar.  4,1013 
June  25,1010 
May  30,1008 
June  25,1010 
Mar.  4, 1018 
do. 


Mar.  3, 1801 
June  6, 1002 
May  30,1006 


June  25,1010 
May  30,1008 
June  27,1882 
June  30,1006 

do , 

May  30,1008 

do , 

June  30,1006 

do 

Mar.  4,1013 
May  30,1008 
June  25,1010 
June    6,1002 

do , 

Mar.  3,1873 
May  30,1008 
June  25,1010 
May  30,1008 
Mar.  4,1013 
do 


S,260 

12,687 

13,571 

0,253 

26,411 

17,331 

5,246 

6,475 

4,713 

6.086 

6,010 

0,036 

4,054 

13,536 

>3,813 

17,033 

10,070 

25,886 

84,621 

88,120 

6,660 

4,604 

48,667 

2,007 

17,505 

•  2,780 

5,030 

6.070 

6,535 

6,116 

>3,120 

21,858 

56,410 

5,062 

12,478 

1,000 

16,020 

4,643 

5,324 

4,258 

4,030 

4,270 

35,076 

6,504 

80,745 

46,284 

7,060 

11,361 

14,042 

16,586 

1,318 

7,602 

8,302 

11,827 


Site  and  bnlldlnff.. 

Site 

Building 

Site  ^d  bunding., 
do 


Site 

....do 

BuUding 

Site 

BuUdine 

Site  and^bullding.. 

do 

....do 

. .. ..do.... ••>•••... 
do 


Site. 

BuUding 

Site  and  building.., 

Site 

Building 

Site  ^d  building.. 

do 

do 


Site 

Site  and  building.. 

Site 

Site  and  building.. 

Site 

Building 

Site 

Site  and  building.. 

do 

....do... ....>-•.•> 

do. 


Site. 

....do 

Site  and  building.. 

Site , 

Building 

Site *... 

Buttdine 

Site  and  building.. 

....do TT!:. 

do 


Site.' 

Building 

Site  and buflding... 

....do 

Site 

Building 

Site. 


.do.. 


1  Population  Apr.  15, 1010. 
s  Not  separately  returned. 
•Population  Apr.  15, 1010. 


6,683 

42,100 

30,406 

11,704 

3,338 

8,371 

M,312 

6,700 

10,108 

3,513 

ft3,203 

•3,228 

20,425 

2,205 

23,881 

21,583 

3,040 

4,883 

5,051 

•2,068 

Not  separately  returned  in 
Estimate  for  Las  Vegas. 
1000-1010. 


BuUding 

BuUding  (on  Oovem- 
ment  reservation). 

Site  and  buUdlng. 

do 

....do 

Site 

BuUding 

Site  and  buUding 

....do 

.....do..... ....•••.•.< 

do , 


Site. 

Building 

Site  and  buUding.. 
....do 

...  .QO  ............ 

< .  .  .  .QO  ....•..•••.• 

....do.  ...••.•«•.• 

....do 

Site 

Site  and  buUding.. 

1000. 


864,000.00 
25,000.00 
85,000.00 

104,687.50 

270,000.00 
20,000.00 
8,0Qa00 
57,000iOO 
10,000.00 

100,000i00 
80,0Qa00 
00,685.61 
50,000.00 
75,000i00 

125,00a00 
20,OeL51 
06,177.18 

205,000.00 
48,606.23 

125,000.00 

ioo,ooaoo 
117,  en.  TO 

324, 78a  77 

5,000.00 

150,973.00 

7,500.00 

70,000.00 

7,500.00 

57,50a00 

5,000.00 

60,000.00 

00,164.38 

25o,ooaoo 

130,067.30 

2,5oaoo 

7,500.00 
84,800.82 

io,ooaoo 

iS5,ooaoo 

7,ooaoo 

75,000.00 
^,060.87 
230,056.80 
207,000.00 
60,000.00 
300,000.00 

ioo,ooaoo 
75,ooaoo 
25,ooaoo 

100,000.00 
8,000.00 
0,802.59 

5o,ooaoo 

90,00L9S 

6o,ooaoo 

50,062.85 

260.247.05 

64,000.00 

5,535.06 

50,060.63 

50,000.00 

70,000.00 

141,196.08 

50,000.00 

7,500.00 

50,000.00 

80,881.50 

181,803.70 

334,377.67 

180,000.00 

60,000.00 

70,000.00 

10.000.00 

65,000.00 


*  Population  June  1, 1000;  can  not  esc 
mate,  annexed  to  BirmlB^inin  In  iMi 
•Dwnase  100(^1910. 


Digitized  by 


Google 


uvy£&nja.jsnx  rvin^iij  ouilo/axhub. 


xo 


tmtni  ofpubKc  buUdingt  oecupitdf  %n  coune  of  oonttrudion,  and  auihomtd,  %u§d 
tnUndiafor  use  in  whoU  or  tn  part  a»  poH  Offieu;  aUo  tUet  for  mme,  pwthtmd 


SUUmntni  oj 
or 

or  authorizes— Conthmed, 


Locstion. 


Date. 


Population 


Protleot. 


Cost 


FftinBont,  W.  Va.... 

Fallcm,Ney 

FaU  River,  Mass 

Falls  City,  Nebr 

Do 

Falmouth,  Kv 

FaiTO,N.*Dak 

FairtaolV/Mlim!!!!! 

FarmlitftoD.Mo 

FamiTiOe,  Va 

Fayatta^Ko 

FayettavIUe^Ark.... 
Fayetteyflle,X.  G... 
Fayetteville,  Toon... 
Fsrgos  Falls,  Minn. . 

Fernandioa,  Fla 

Findlay,  Obio 

Fitchburg,  Mass 

Ftttnrald.Oa 

Flint,  Mich 

Floranae,  Ala 

Do.. 

Florence,  S.C 

Fonddul^eo,  Wis.... 
Fordvoe,  Ark 

Forrest'city,  Ark' ','.'.. 

Forsyth.  Ga , 

Fort  Atkinson,  Wis.. 

Fort  Collins,  Colo 

Fort  Dodee,  Iowa 

Fort  Fairfield,  Me..... 
Fort  Madison,  Iowa. . . 
Do. 


Fyt  Morgan,  polo. . 


Fort  Plain,  N.Y.. 
Fort  Scott.  Kans.. 
Fort  Smith,  Ark. 


Fort  Wayne,  Ind 

Fort  Worth,  Tex.... 
Frankfort,  Ind 

Do 

Frankfort,  Ky 

Franklin,  La 

Franklin,  N.H 

Franklin,  Pa 

Franklin,  Tenn 

Franklin,  Va 

Do 

Frederick,  Md 

Do 

Frederick,  Okla 

Fredericksburg,  Va.. 

Freeport,  111 

Fremont,  Nebr 

Fremont,  Ohio 

Do 

Fresno,  Cal 

Front  Royal.  Va.... 

Frostburg,  Md 

Ftilton,  Ky 

Faltoo,Mo 

Fulton,  N.y 

Do 

Gadsden,  Ala. 

Oaflney,  8.  C 

OainesTille,  Fla 

Oainesvllle,  Oa 

Do 

Gainesville,  Tex 

Oa]flDa,IU. 


Jam  S0,igQ6 
Mar.  4,1913 
May  21.1873 
Jmie  25,1910 
Mar.  4,1913 
.do. 


Dec.  27,1890 
Mar.  4,1913 
May  30,1906 
Mar.    4,1913 

do 

.do, 


"t- 


June  30,1000 

do 

June  25,1910 
Mar.  2.1880 
June  30, 1900 
June    0,1903 


Mar. 
Mar. 
June 
Mar. 


2,1809 
4,1913 
6,1903 
3,1903 


June  30,1900 
June    0,1902 

do 

June  25,1910 
Mar.    4,1913 

do 

do. 


June  26,1910 
May  30.1908 
Jan.  21,1891 
Mar.  4,1913 
May  30,1906 
June  25,1910 

do 

Mar.    4,1913 

do,. 

Mar.  3,1885 
Mar.  10,1880 

Aug.  8,1882 
Mar.  2,1889 
May  30,1906 
June  25,1910 
Apr.  26,1882 
May  30,1906 
Mar.    4,1913 

do 

do 

June  25,1910 
Mar.  4,1913 
June  25,1910 
Mar.    4,1913 

do.. 

June  ao,  1906 
Mar.  2, 1899 
Mav  5, 1890 
June  25,1910 
Mar.  4, 1913 
June  6, 1902 
Mar.  4, 1913 
May  30,1908 
June  25,1910 
do 


May 

June 
June 
May 
June 
Mar. 
June 
June 
Aug. 


30,1906 

25, 1910 

30,1906 

30, 1908 

6,1902 

3,1903 

30,1906 

6,1902 

18,1856 


&168 
J  741 

31,137 
3,250 
8,323 
1,199 
5,889 

16,715 
8,785 
2,865 
3,110 

12,686 
4,311 
6,181 
8,463 
5,785 
3,301 

17,013 

30,342 
6,965 

18,617 
6,687 
6,606 
5,139 

15,862 
2.815 
3,109 
2,812 
2,610 
3,803 
7,228 

12.628 
1,664 

■8,967 

>8,900 
2,843 
3,482 
2,820 
8,405 
7,863 

28,740 

21,025 
8,340 
8,664 
7,182 
3,686 
6,215 

10,482 
3,141 
2,203 
2,601 

10,433 

10,736 
4,060 
5,563 

12,875 
6,719 
9,960 

10,877 

14,321 
1,170 
6,886 

12,575 
6,284 

10,046 

7,622 
4,600 
4,153 
4,812 
5,331 
»7,824 
7,865 


Site  and  building . 

....do Trrr.. 


do.. 

Site , 

Building 

Site 

Site  and  building.. 

Site 

Site  and  building.. 

Site 

Site  and  buildii«.., 

do ^ 

.....do.. ...... •••... 

do.. 

.do.. 


....do.., 
....do.. 
....do.., 
....do... 


.do ..•...« 

do 

Site 

Building 

Site  and  building.. 

do 

Site 

Building 

Site 

.do.. 


Site  and  building.. 

....do 

....do 

do 


Site. 

Building 

Site 

Building 

Site  and  building 

do.../!?!?!: 

Building  (on  Qovem- 

ment  reservation). 
Site  and  building 

....do rrr..... 

Site 

BuUdliag 

Site  imd  building 

....do rTT:..... 

....do 

....do..... ..••••.... 

....do 

Site 

Building 

Site 

Buikling 

Site 

Site  and  building.... 

....do 

do....> 


Site 

Buikling 

Siteand  building. 
....do. 


....do 

.-..do 

....do 

Site 

BuikUng 

Siteand  buikling. 

....do TTv:.. 

....do 

Site 

Buiklii^ 

Site  and  buUding. 
....do rt?.. 


S125, 000.00 

55.000.00 

623,527.71 

5, 7QO.0O 

65,000.00 

5,000.00 

100,000.00 

23,500.00 

09,996.79 

5,000.00 

60,000.00 

55,000.00 

60,000.00 

69,981.68 

50,000.00 

114,485.27 

100,000.00 

54,730.22 

129,219.37 

75,000.00 

89,886.21 

6,043.49 

120,000.00 

100,000.00 

65,000.01 

5,000.00 

50,000.00 

5,000.00 

5,000.00 

60,000.00 

99,893.74 

76,500.00 

80,000.00 

10,000.00 

64,928.81 

9,785.00 

60,000.00 

65,000.00 

109,477.38 

115,933.23 

230,605.63 

214,997.70 
10,500.00 
70,000.00 

131,236.15 
50,000.00 
90,000.00 

100,000.00 
65,000.00 
5,000.00 
45,000.00 
23,000.00 
90,000.00 
10,000.00 
50,922.88 
85,000.00 
00,015.00 
12,000.00 

100,000.00 

140,981.02 
60,000.00 
60,000.00 
60,000.00 
60^000.00 
10,000.00 
75,000.00 
95,000.00 
89,922.47 

148,967.38 
4,988.36 
64,855.63 
72,485.58 
77,873:44 


Limit. 

Do. 
Total. 

Do. 


Total. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Limit. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Total. 
Limtt. 
Total. 
Limtt. 
Total. 

Do. 
Limit. 
Total. 

Do. 
Limtt. 
Total. 

Do. 

Do. 
Umtt. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Total. 

Do. 
Limit. 
TotaL 

Do. 

Do. 
Limit 

Do. 
Total. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Limit. 
TotaL 
Limit. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Total. 
Limit 
TotaL 
Limit 

Do. 
TotaL 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Limit 
Total. 
Limit 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
TotaL 
Limit 
TotaL 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


1  Population  Apr.  15, 1910.    Not  separately  returned  in  1 
•Population  Apr.  15, 1910.    Decreasa  190O-1910l 
•D«veaM  1800-1910. 
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60y£bKMB^T  FUBLIO  BTJILDIKOa 


StatemerU  of  pnbHe  huUdingt  oecufiedt  in  coune  of  eomtrueHon,  and  mUhoriud,  uui 
or  intended  for  uee  in  wkoU  or  tn  part  ae  poet  offioee;  aieo  eites  for  $ame,  pmkmi 
or  authorized--Contljitied, 


Date.        Popolatioo 


ProMot. 


Ooit 


Oftlisbitrg,IIl 

OftUatin.Tez. 

OaUlpolls,  Ohio 

OftlTMton,  Tex 

Garden  City.  Kaqs 

Gardiner,  Me 

Do 

Gary,  Ind 

OaBtonia,N.C 

Geneeeo,  m 

Geneva,  N.Y 

Georgetown,  Ky 

Georgetown,  S.  G 

Georgetown,  Tex 

Gettysburg,  Pa 

Gilmer,  Tex! !!!!!!!!I!!I! 

Girard,  Kane 

Glasgow,  Ky 

Glens  Falls.  N.Y 

Glenwood,  Iowa 

Glenwood  Springs,  Colo.. . 

Globe,  Aris 

Do 

Gloucester.  Mass 

Gloversvilto,  N.  Y 

Goldfleld,NeT 

Goldsboro,  N.  C 

Gontales.Tex 

Goshen,  Ind 

Gouveneur.  N.  Y 

Grafton,  W.Va 

Grand  Forks,  N.  Dak 

Grand  Haven,  Mich 

Grand  Island,  Nebr 

Do 

Grand  Junction,  Colo 

Do 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich , 

Granite  City,  lU 

Grass  Valley,  Cal •.., 

Do....:. 

Great  Bend,  Kans , 

Great  Falls,  Mont , 

Greeley,  Colo , 

Do ^ , 

Green  Bay,  Wis , 

GreenoasUe,  Ind .'...., 

Do 

Greene ville,  Tenn , 

Greenfield,  Mass , 

Green  Jliver,  Wyo , 

Greensboro,  N.  C 

Greensburg,  Ind 

Greensburg,  Pa 

Do 

Greenville,  Ala 

Greenville,  ni 

Greenville,  Miss ., 

Greenville,  N.  C.i 

Do.... 

Greenville,  Ohio 

Greenville,  8.  C 

Greenville,  Tex 

Greenwich,  Conn 

Do 

Greenwood,  Miss 

Greenwood,  8.  C 

Grenada,  Miss 

Griffin,  Oa 

Do 

GrlnneO,  Iowa 

Do.! 

Gulfport,  Miss 


^: 


96,1800 
4,1913 

do.. 

May  35,1882 
June  25,1910 
May  30,1906 
June  25,1910 

do.. 

May  30,1906 
Mar.  4,1013 
June  6,1902 
June  25,1910 
June  6,1902 
Mar.  4,1918 
May  30,1906 
June  26,1010 
Mar.    4,1913 

do.. 

do 

June  25,1910 
Mar.    4,1913 

do.. 

June  25,1910 
Mar.  4,1913 
Aug.  4,1854 
June  6,1902 
May  30,1906 
June  6,1902 
June  30,1906 
May  30,1908 
June  25,1910 
June  30,1006 
June  25,1910 
June    6,1902 

do 

Mar.  8,1903 
June  30,1906 
May  30.1906 
June  25,1910 
June  30,1906 
May  30,1906 

do 

June  26,1910 
May  30,1906 
June  30,1906 
May  30,1906 
June  25,1910 
June  6.1902 
June  30,1906 
May  30,1908 
June  6,1902 
June  25,1910 

do.. 

May  25,1882 
Mar.  4,1913 
June  30,1906 
May  30,1906 
Mar.  4, 1913 
May  30,1908 
June  80,1906 
May  30.1908 
June  25,1910 
June  80,1906 
May  1,1888 
Jime  30,1906 

do 

Mar.  4,1913 
May  30,1908 
June  30,1906 
June  25,1910 
Jime  30.1900 
May  30,1908 
June  25,1910 
Mar.  4.1018 
June  30,1900 


16,227 

12,399 
5596 

23,608 
3,202 

>5^340 

» 5,811 

•16,802 

5,539 

8,163 

10,842 
4,546 
4,422 
3,183 
3,088 
4,041 
1,484 

12,446 
2,403 

15,294 
4,847 
2.213 

<7.063 

»7,083 
9,068 

18,816 

S3, 585 
8,379 
4,137 
6,827 
7,601 
8,636 
4,969 
8,827 
9,200 
6,946 
7,826 
102,068 
8,613 
4,557 

»4,520 
4,212 

14,327 
7,196 
8,281 

20,021 
3,740 
8,765 
1,837 

10,476 

•1,313 
2,345 
5,534 

11,532 

12, 2n 
3.438 
3,048 
8,853 
3,808 
4,131 
5,952 
8,008 
8,084 
3.323 
4,314 
5,301 
5,925 
?.818 
7,239 
7,360 
5,050 
5.375 
4,340 


Site  and  bnflding. . 

do .™.. 

do 

do 

do 

Site 

Building 

Site  and  building.. 
Site  and  building.. 
do 7^... 

do 

do 

do 

Site 

do 

BuUding 

SiteancfbuUding....^ 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Site 

Building 

Site  and  building 

do 

do 

.  ....do.....  •••.•••. •^ 

do 

do 

do 

Site 

BuUdlng 

Site  and  building. . . . 

.....do TTT;..... 

Site 

BuUdlng 

Site 

Building 

Buildiiie(onold8tte). 

Site  and  building 

Site 

Building 

Site  a^bufldlng. . . . 

....do rm.... 

Site *... 

Building 

Site  and  buUding 

Site: 

BuUdfitt 

Site  and  building. . . . 

....do 

Site.. 

Site  and  bunding.... 

Site , 

....do 

Building 

Site 

Site  and  building.. .«. 

....do !7!?..... 

Site 

Buildhi 

Site  and  building 

do 

....do 

Site 

BuUdhig 

Site  wd  building 

do 

....do 

Site 

BuiMUng 

Site 

Bundfaig 

Site  and  buUdJng 


182,500.00 
50,000.00 
75,000.00 

275,118.10 
66,060.00 
22,000.00 
83,000i00 
125,000.00 
85,000.00 
60,000.00 
74,917.20 
90,000.00 
65,000.00 
5,000.00 
24,000.00 

117,000.00 
56,000.00 
75.000.00 
60,000.00 

100,000.00 
50,000.00 

100,000.00 
15,000.00 

100,000.00 
49,856.32 
80,884.77 
75,000.00 
50,000.00 
50.000.00 
70,000.00 
70,000.00 
24.020.20 

135,000.00 

156. 495.  M 
50,000.00 
9,585.^ 

121,557.40 
9,800.00 

175,000.00 

502,436.71 
80,000.00 
10,000.00 
55,000.00 
60,99L98 

213,052.80 
15,000.00 

UO.000.00 

177,858.41 
8,971.05 
40,943.46 

100,568.31 

100,000.00 
6,000.00 
66,038.23 
13,000.00 
24,971.82 

100,000.00 
6,000.00 
6S,612L73 
72,757.34 
9,500.00 
65,000.00 
34.962.08 
9A,851.62 
60,944.40 
20.000.00 
90.000.00 
60.000.00 
54.532.30 
50,000.00 
6,533.83 
50.997.81 
15,000.00 
90.000.00 

140,000.00 


1  Population  Apr.  15, 1910. 
'Decrease  1900-1910. 
•Population  Apr.  15, 19ia 
turned  in  19001 


Decrease  190&-1910. 
Not  stparataly  la- 


*  Not  separately  returned. 

•  Population  Apr;  15,  mo. 


Digitized  by 


Google 
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Statement  of  pubUe  buildinge  occupied,  in  course  of  construction,  and  authoriud,  used 
or  intended  far  use  in  whole  or  %n  pitrt  as  post  offices;  also  sites  for  same,  purchased 
or  authorized— Continued. 


Loeation. 


Data. 


Population, 


Project. 


Cost. 


Ootlirie,  Olda 

Haekenaack,  NtJ. 
Do. 


Hamstotkm,  Md.. 


HalloweU,  Me 
Hamilton,  Ohio.. 

Do... 

HammoDd,  Ind... 
Hammond,  La... 

Do 

Hampton,  Va 

HanfordTcal 

Hannibal,  Mo 

Hanover,  Pa 

Harriman,  Tenn.. 
Hanisburg,  111.'... 

Do 

Harrisburg,  Pa... 

Do 

Harrison.  Ark 

HarrisonbarK,  Va. 
HarrisonTille,  Mo. 
Harrodsburg,  Ky. 
Hartford,  Conn... 
Hastings,  Mich... 
Hastings,  Nebr... 

Do 

Hattiesburg,  Miss 

Do 

Havana,  111 

Haverhill, 
Hasleton,  Pa 

Helena,  Ark 

Helena,  Mont 

Henderson,  Ky 

Henderson,  N.  C 

Do 

HenderaonvUle,  N.  C 
Hiawatha,  Kans 

Do.... 

Hickory,  N.C 

Do 

Highland,  IM 

Highpoint,N.C 

HiUsboro,Tex..'. 

HiUfldide,  Mioh 
Hiio,  Hawaii.. 


Hlnton,W.Va 

Do. 

Hobart.Okla. 

Hoboken,N.J 

HodgenviUe,  Ky 

HoIdrege.Nebr...... 

Holland,  Mich 

HoUldaysborg,  Pa. . . 
Hcrily  Springs,  Miai. 


Holtoii,L 
Holyoke,  1 

Homestead,  Pa 

Honey  Orove,  Tex. . 
Honoiolu,  Hawaii . . . 

Do 

Hoopeston,  111 

Hoodok  Falls,  Mass. 

Hope,  Ark 

Hopkinsville,Ky.... 

Do 

HonieU,N.Y 

Do! 

Hoi8prlnfB,Ark.... 


Jmie  6,1903 
June  26,1910 
Mar.  4,1913 
Mar.  8,1903 
June  30,1906 
June  26,1910 
June  6,1902 
June  30,1906 
June  6,1902 
June  26,1910 
Mar.  4,1913 
June  26,1910 

do 

May  6,1882 
June  26,1910 
May  80,1908 

do 

June  26,1910 
Mar.    3,1876 


8,1877 
6,1902 
7,1882 
4,1913 


Mar. 

June 
July 
Mar. 
....do 
Mar.  18,1872 
Mar.  4.1913 
Mar.  2.1899 
June  6,1902 
June  80,1906 
May  30,1908 
Mar.  4,1913 
Jan.  21,1801 
June  30,1906 
Apr.  11,1888 
Mar.  2,1805 
June  6,1902 
June  30,1906 
May  30,1908 
June  26,1910 

40 

Mar.  4,1913 
May  30,1906 
Juna  26,1910 
Mar.  4,1918 
June  80,1906 
May  30,1906 

do 

do 


June  26,1910 

June  30,1906 
May  30,1906 
Mar.  4,1913 
June  18,1888 
Mar.  4,1913 
May  30,1906 
June  26,1910 
Mar.  4,1918 
June  26,1910 
Mar.  4,1913 
June  26,1910 
June  6,1902 
May  30,1906 
Mar.  4,1913 
June  30,1906 
May  30,1906 
Mar.    4,1913 

do 

May  30,1906 
.do 


June  26,1910 
May  30,1906 
Mar.  4,1913 
Mar.    2,1899 


10.117 

14,169 

16,306 

14,406 

16,386 

2,867 

26,344 

28,238 

14,004 

2,970 

8,3QD 

6,660 

4,838 

11,417 

7,092 

13,138 

4,718 

6,809 

26,744 

28,276 

1,661 

2,834 

1,976 

8,226 

88,040 

4,736 

«  7,987 

7.626 

8,829 

10,206 

8,600 

28,088 

16,268 

4,860 

12,380 

10,612 

4,206 

4,364 

8,836 

2,077 

8,014 

8,490 

8,789 

2,883 

7,463 

8,603 

6(968 

4,889 

•6,746 

18,696 

»8,677 

4,676 

41,180 

«744 

3,026 

10,543 

3.949 

2,199 

2,802 

4  2,842 

48,164 

17,606 

•2,300 

47,236 

49,784 

4,963 

4  6,632 

8,250 

9,0U 

9,460 

18,293 

U,113 

9,788 


Site  and  boiUding. 

Site 

fiuUding 

Site 

Building 

Site 

....do 

Builaing 

Site  ^d  building... 

Site 

Building 

Site^dbul.JUng... 
do 


....do. 
....do. 

....do 

Site 

Building 

Site 

Bunding 

Site  and  building. 

....do 

do 


Site. 

Building  (site  donated) 

Site  and  building. 

Site 

Buildtaig 

Site 

Buildtaig 

Site 

Site  and  building. 

....do .TT.. 

do 

.....do.  .....••••• 

....do 

Site 

Building 

Site  md  building 

Site 

Building 

Site 

Building 

Site 

do 


BuildilK 

Siteimd  building 

do 

Building  (on  Oovem- 
emment  reservation). 

Site 

Building 

Site !v. 

Site  and  building 

Site 

Site  and  building 

do 

.do 


Site 

Building 

Site 

Site  and  bnttding. 
. . . .  .do 

do 


Site. 

Building 

Site  and  building, 
.do 


.do. 


Site        

Building , 

Site 

Building 

Building  (on  Ofovem- 
emment  reservation) , 


$127,349.36 

Total. 

25, 000.  UO 

Do. 

lOfJ,  OU).  00 

Limit. 

22,  ttyg.  83 

Total 

G1,S55.66 

Da 

ti,  5*v:).  00 

Do. 

19,t)7ti.0l 

Da 

98,  ltl2.  20 

Da 

Ho.lXSO.OO 

Da 

5,000.00 

Da 

50,  ao.  00 

Limit. 

.S(J,0(XKOO 

Do. 

75,000.00 

Da 

135,1)91.78 

Total. 

110,000.00 

Limit. 

5.''>,0(KKOO 

Da 

7,50<J,00 

Total. 

iO,  000.  00 

IJmit. 

110,927.88 

TotaL 

290,0,5*1.44 

Da 

91*,  790. 36 

Da 

112,387.34 

Da 

52, 500. 00 

Ltmiv. 

111. fMNi  no 

Da 

i^,.«,-.74 

Total. 

81,000.00 

Limit. 

9,668.24 

TotaL 

124,766.63 

Da 

14,966.38 

Da 

74,864.70 

Da 

10,0CO.O0 

Limit. 

83,000.00 

Total. 

72,919.64 

Da 

85,000.00 

Da 

349,828.97 

Do. 

49,406.89 

Da 

7,014.66 

Da 

60,000.00 

Limit. 

70,000.00 

Do. 

6,000.00 

Total. 

60,000.00 

Umit. 

8,000.00 

Total. 

60,000.00 

Umit. 

7,000.00 

Do. 

9,988.16 

Total. 

65,000.00 

Limit 

70,000,00 

Do. 

64,845.63 

Total. 

900,000.00 

Umtt. 

6,027.70 

TotaL 

60,000.00 

Limit. 

10,000.00 

Total. 

76,472.27 

Do. 

6,000.00 

Limit. 

80,000.00 

Do. 

100,000.00 

Do. 

80,000.00 

Do. 

6,500.00 

Total. 

43,500.00 

Limit. 

4,500.00 

TotaL 

133,530.94 

Do. 

100,000.00 

Limit. 

60.000.00 

Do. 

275,000.00 

Do. 

1,050,000.00 

Do. 

70,000.00 

Do. 

80,000.00 

Do. 

49,955.38 

Total. 

12,000.00 

Do. 

85,000.00 

Limit. 

11,000.00 

TotaL 

85,000.00 

Limit. 

97,967.70 

Total. 

1  Decrease  1900-1910. 
s  Deoeaae  189O-19O0* 


•  Population  Apr.  16, 1910.    Not  separately  returned  in  1900i 
«PopiilattonAvr.l6^19KI.    Daoreaae  1900-1910. 
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StfUement  ofpMie  building$  occupied,  tn  cowtm  of  construction,  and  authorized^  uaed 
or  intenMTfor  vm  in  whole  or  tn  part  at  pott  offices;  also  sites  for  same,  puriehaeed 
or  autAoriz0(^— Continued. 


Location. 


Dftto. 


Fopulfttio] 


Projwt. 


COBk 


Hoof htoxK  ICksh 

Hourton,M« 

HeciBton,Tex 

Do.. 

Do 

Hud9on.N.Y 

Humboldt,  Tenn 

Do.... 

Huntingdon,  Pa 

Huntingdon,  Tenn . . . 
Huntington,  Ind 

Do 

Hunthuion,  W.Va.. 

Huntsvme,  Ala 

HuntSTiUe,  Tex 

Huron,  8.  Dak 

Hutchinson,  Kans.... 
Idaho  FaUa,  Idaho.... 
Independence,  Kans.. 
Independence,  Mo 

Indiana,*  Pa  .* .  .'.*.*.*!!!  I 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

lola.  Kans 

Ionfa,MJeh 

Iowa  City,  Iowa 

Iowa  Falls,  Iowa 

Do 

Ironton,  Ohio 

lahpeming,  Mich 

IUmSTnTV 

Jackson,  Ky 

Jackson,  MhAi 

Jackson,  Miss. ..  *. 

Jackson,  Ohio 

Jackson,  Tenn 

Jacksonville,  Fla 

JacksonvUle.m 

Jamestown,  N.  Y 

Jamestown,  N.  Dak. . 

Do..... 

Janesville,  Wis 

Jasper,  Ala 

Do 

JeiTersoD,  Tex 

Jeflierson  City,  Mo 

Jefferson vUle,  Ind 

Do 

JelUoo,  Tenn 

Do 

Jennln«s.  La 

JeraevCity,  N.  J 

Jerseyville.  ni 

Johnson  City.  Tenn. . 
Johnstown,  N.  Y 

Do 

Johnstown,  Pa 

Do.... 

JoUetni 

Jonesboro,  Ark 

Joplln,  Mo 

Juneau,  Alaska 

Kalamazoo,  Mich 


Kal^ll,  liont.. 


Kankakee,  ni 

Kansas  City,  Kans. 
Kansas  City,  Mo.... 

Kearney,  Nebr 

Keene,N.H 

Do 

Kendall  ville.  Ind... 

Kenosha,  Wis 

Kenton,  Ohio. 


Mar.  4,19U 
Mar.  37,1890 
Feb.  34,1887 
Mar.  8,1903 
June  80,1900 

do 

June  36,1010 
Mar.  4,1918 
June  35,1910 
Mar.  4,1913 
June  35,1910 
Mar.  4,19U 
June  0,1908 
Feb.  34,1887 
June  06, 1910 
May  30,1906 
June  e,i908 
June  35, 1^10 
May  80,1^ 
June  80, 11)06 
May  80,1908 
Mar.  4,1913 
Mar.  1.1890 
June  30,1906 
May  80,1908 
June  6,1902 
May  30, 1908 
June  25,1910 
May  30,1908 
June  25, 1910 
June  6,1903 
June  25, 1910 
Aug.  21,is88 
Mar.  2, 1881 
June  25,1910 
May  19.1N82 
July  29,KH86 
June  6, 1902 
Mar.  2,ijj99 
Jime  25,1910 
Mar.  4,1013 
Mar.  2,1899 
June  25,1910 
Mar.  4,1913 
Feb.  9,1887 
Mar.  3,1883 
June  30,1906 
May  30,1906 
June  25,1910 
Mar.  4,1913 
June  26,1910 
Mar.  3,1873 
June  30,1906 
May  30,1908 
Mar.  4,1913 
June  30,1906 

do 

June  26,1910 
June  6,1902 
June  30,1906 
Mar.  2,1899 
May  30,1908 
Mar.  2,1899 
June  26,1910 
Mar.  1,1889 
June  25,1910 
Mar.  4,1913 
June  6,1902 
Mar.  2,1880 
Jan.  2,1801 
June  80,1906 

do. 

May  30,1908 
Mar.  4,1913 
June  30,1908 
Mar.    4,1913 


5,624 
3,873 
23,&40 
53,607 
66,446 
10,690 
a,  457 
3,613 
6,877 
11,112 
10,281 
10,412 
14,726 
7,007 
>  2,072 
5,220 
10,808 
4,897 
9,406 
H,750 
9,308 
G,218 
161,186 
7,786 
>5,066 
8,416 

»2,7»7 
12,908 
U2,448 
18,476 
1,364 
19,038 


6,684 

6,202 

13,636 

16,128 

22,036 

4,387 

4,797 

12,893 

3,536 

2,766 

18,135 

6,671 

U0,662 

*  10,481 

1,873 

2,029 

3,971 

93,060 

244,223 

266,103 

4,287 

7,029 

10,325 

10,464 

40,641 

48,210 

28,503 

6,630 

34,016 

U,644 

17, 113 

6,608 

6,432 

13,673 

49,782 

134,644 

5,962 

9,719 

9,897 

6,466 

17, 751 

7,380 


Site  and  building. 

do 

do 

Site 

Buflding 

Site  and  Duilding.. 
Stte. 


Building 

Site  and  buildii«. 
Site. 


.do. 


Building 

Site  and  building. 

do 

SlU 

Site  and  building. 

do 

do >•■ 

.do 


Site. 

BuildiDg 

Site  and  building. 
,do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


BuUding 

Site  and  buikllng.. 

do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

do 


Site 

Site  and  bnildhig., 

.....do 

.....do 

do 

Site 

Bulldtoe 

Site  and  bulldhig.. 

Site 

Buikllne 

Site  and  building. 

do 

Site 

BuikUng 

Site 

BuildJng 

Site  imd  building. 
.do 


Site. 

Bulldhig 

Site  and  building. 

do 

Site 

BulMtaig 

Site 

Buildfal* 

Site  and  building. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Site 

BuUding 

Site  and  buOding. 

do. 

do 

do 

Site 

Building 

Site  and  building.. 

do 

do 


8100,000.00 
66»O0b.OO 
89,834.12 
130,143.96 

399,805.29 
76,000.00 
4,000.00 
60,000.00 
80,000.00 
3,600.00 
30,000.00 
96,000.00 
161,436.07 
99,839.47 
6,000.00 
105,923.45 
50,837.94 
100,000.00 
76,000.00 
14,685.80 
76,314. 11 
90,000.00 
2,616,600.14 
60,909.56 
69,983.62 
60,000.00 
1.00 
50,000.00 
89, 702.  60 
75,  U(X1.  00 
101,972.44 
100,000.00 
105,000.00 
U4,%7,08 

10,000.00 

07,789.94 

278, 4ti9.  57 
58,  r39.  65 

149.919.16 

7, 500.  00 

75.  UK).  00 

81,000.00 

0,500.00 

100,000.00 
52,  S77.  30 

153.473.28 
9,981.29 
li3.00(J.OO 
10,000.00 
70,000.00 
50,000.00 
71,383.05 

454, 625.  57 

595,374.43 
t»5,OO0.  00 
67. 046,  40 
14,743.61 
75. 000.  (10 
80, 833.  76 

129,  hAu  35 

12i,8;t9.40 
79.997.71 

149. 200.  51 

200, 000.  *B0 
74.9ti5.  67 
15.000.00 

100,000.00 
80,088.07 

140,863.00 
1,351.628.90 

110, 000.  00 
19,974.90 
74,883.07 
75,000.00 
70, 561, 51 
80,000.00 


TotaL 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
LdmlL 
Total. 
Limit. 

Da. 

Do. 
TotaL 
Limit. 
TotaL 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Linoit. 

Do. 
TotaL 
LJnait. 

Do. 
TotaL 

DOL 
DOL 
DOL 

Do. 

IJmit. 
TotaL 
Umit. 
TotaL 
Limit. 
TotaL 

Dou 

Dol 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Dow 

Dou 
Liniit. 
Total. 

Do. 
L*iiDtt. 
TotaL 

Do. 

Do. 
Limit. 
TotaL 
Limit. 

Do. 
TotaL 

Do. 
Umtt. 

Do. 
TotaL 

Do. 
Unilt. 
TotaL 
I.imtt. 
TotaL 

DOL 

Do. 
Limit. 
TotaL 

DOL 

Limit. 
TotaL 

Do. 

Do. 
Limit. 
TotaL 

Da 
Limll. 
TotaL 


t  Popnlallon  Apr.  15,  mO, 
*  Deorease  1900-1910. 
■  DeorMse  1880-1890. 


1900-19ia 


Digitized  by 


Google 


eOVEBNMENT  PUBLIC  BtnUMKOS. 
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Statement  ofpubHc  huUdings  ocewj^d,  in*eourw  of  construction,  and  authorized,  used 
w  inteMeafcT  vm  in  whole  or  tn  part  as  poet  offices;  also  sites  for  same,  purchased 
or  attt^^om^a— Continued. 


Keokak,  Iowa. . 
Kewanee,  111.... 
Key  West,  Fla. 


Do 

Kingfisher,  Okla... 


Kingston.  N.  Y 

Klnston.N.C 

Kirksvlile,  Mo 

Klssimxnee,  Fla 

Klttannng,  Pa 

Knoxvllle,  Tenn 

Kokomo,  Ind 

Do 

Laconia,N.  H 

Do 

Lacrosse,  Wis 

Lafayette,  Ind 

Lafayette,  La 

La  Grande,  Oreg 

Lagrange,  Ga 

La  Junta,  Colo 

Lake  Charies.  La 

Lake  City,  Fla 

Lake  City,  Minn 

Lakeland.  Fla 

Lamar,  Mo 

Lancaster,  Ky 

Do 

Lancaster,  Ohio 

Lancaster,  Pa 

Do 

Lancaster,  8.  C 

Lander,  Wyo 

Do 

Lansing,  Mich 

Laporte,  Ind 

Laramie,  W  yo 

Laredo,  Tex 

LaSaUe,  111 

LasCnices,N.  Mez.. 

Do.... 

Laurel,  Miss 

Do 

Laurens,  8.  C 

Lawrence,  Kans 

Lawrence.  Mass 

Lawrenceburg,  Ky.. 

Do 

Lawton,  Okla 

Lead,  B.  Dak 

Leadville,  Colo 

Leavenworth,  Kans. 

Lebanon,  Ind 

Lebanon,  Ky. . .- 

Lebanon,  Mo 

Lebanon,  Pa 

Lebanon,  Tenn 

Do 

Leesburg,  Va 

Le  Mars,  Iowa 

Do 

l^ioir,  N.  C 

Leominster,  Mass 

Lewes,  Del 

Do 

Lewiston,  Idaho 

Do 

Lewiston,  Me 

jjewistown,  Pa 

Lexington,  Ky 

Lexington,  Mo 

Do 

Lexington,  N.  C 

Lexington,  Va 

Liberty,  Mo 


Date. 


Population. 


Feb.  25,1885 
June  30,1906 
Feb.  28,1886 

Mar.  4,1913 
June  25,1910 

June  0, 1903 
.Tune  30,1906 
June  0, 1903 
Mar.  4,1913 
May  30,1906 
Aug.  18,1856 
June  30,1906 
May  30.1906 
June  25,1910 
Mar.  4,1913 
Feb.  28,1885 
May  16,1890 
May  30,1906 
June  25,1910 
May  30  1908 

.....do 

June  25,1910 
June  30,1106 
Mar.  4, 1913 
June  25,1910 
Mar.     4, 1913 

do 

June  25,1910 
Mar.  4,1913 
June  30,1606 
May  9,1888 
Mar.    4,1913 

do... 

June  30,1906 
May  30,1908 
Mar.  19,1890 
May  30,1908 
June    6,1902 

do 

May  30,1908 
June  25,1910 
Mar.  4, 1913 
May  30,1908 
June  25,1910 
May  30, 1908 
June  6,1902 
Mar.  2,1899 
May  30,1906 
June  25,1910 
May  29,1908 
June  30,1906 
Mar.  2,1899 
Aug.  7,1882 
Mar.  4, 1913 
Jime  30,1906 
Mar.  4,1913 
June  6, 1902 
May  30,1906 
June  25,1010 
Mar.  4, 1913 
May  30,1908 
June  25,1910 
Mar.    4,1913 

do 

May  30,1908 
June  25,1910 
June  30,1906 
May  30,1908 
Jan.  21,1891 
Mar.  4,1913 
Mar.  3,1885 
June  30,1906 
May  30,1906 

do 

do 

Mar.    4,1913 


Project. 


13,066 
8,551 
13,712 

20,771 
2,542 


Site  and  building 

do 

Buikiing  (old  custom- 
house site). 

Site 

Buikiing  (on  Govern- 
ment reservation). 

Site  and  building 

do 

....do 

Site 

....do. 

Site  and  buUdiug 

Site 

Building 

Site 

Buildfaig 

Site  and  building 

do 

Site 

BuUding 

bite  and  building 

do 

....do 

....do 

Site 

Site  and  building 

do 

Site 

do 

Buildinjr 

Site  and  building 

do 

Site 

Site  and  building 

Site 

Building 

Site  and  building 

do 

....do 

do 

....do 

Site 

Building 

Site 

Bnilding 

Site  and  building 

do 

....do 

Site 

BuildiuK 

Site  and  building 

do 

....do 

....do 

Site 

Site  and  building 

Site 

Site  and  building 

Site , 

Building 

Site  and  building 

Site 

Building 

Site...i 

Site  and  building 

Site 

Building 

Site 

Building 

Site  and  building 

....do .7:...... 

....do 

Site 

BuikliM 

Site  ^d  buikiing 

....do 


1  Population  Apr.  15, 191C. 
«  Population  Apr.  15, 1910. 
•  Decrease  1900-1910. 


24,814 

5,884 

6,043 

2,456 

4,232 

4.126 
14,088 
15.382 
10, 225 
10,807 
19,526 
16,237 

5,.S06 

6,453 

4,490 

5,337 

4,187 

9,617 

5,329 

3,150 

4,460 
12,316 
U,507 
U,607 
11,516 
30,723 
48,885 

2,277 

1,3V8 

1,607 
13,006 

9,873 

8,213 
13,719 
11,328 
«3,8!i6 
«3,8^ 

7,462 

8,569 

4,669 
11, 170 
60,723 

1,^ 

1,732 

6,287 

7,55* 
12,196 
17,249 

5,768 

3,061 

2,518 
17,956 

3,336 

3,692 

1,620 

4,154 

4,157 

3,968 
19,093 
•2,179 
12,158 

4,652 

5,354 
21,834 

9,249 
18,990 

4,836 

5,041 

3.604 

2,872 

3,148 

Decrease,  1900-1910. 

Not  separately  returned  in  1900. 


Cost. 


116^181.11 
63,412.38 
107,056.96 

80,000.00 

45,ooaoo 

100,504.29 
90,000.00 
40,000.00 

5,ooaoo 

15,000.00 
348,593.12 
14,969.05 
74,05}..  76 
9,000.00 

75,ooaoo 

146,683.14 
80,000.00 
15,000.00 
50,000.00 
64,706.35 
59,969.87 
85,000.00 

124,942.78 
6,000.00 
55,000.00 
75,000.00 
7,000.00 
5,000.00 
55,000.00 
75,000.00 
99,887.83 

138,278.78 
50,000.00 
6,043.97 

115,000.00 

134,919.36 
70,000.00 
99,603.14 

155,96&30 

ioo,ooaoo 

15,000.00 

125,000.00 

8,000.00 

8o,ooaoo 

60,000.00 
59,504.26 
135,000.00 

7,200.00 

50,000.00 

215,096.28 

100,000.00 

83,554.31 

196,210.65 

10,000.00 

55,000.00 

6,800.00 
75,000.00 

4,000.00 
50,000.00 
55,000.00 

3,000.00 
50,000.00 

8,000.00 
90,000.00 

4,900.00 
40,000.00 

9,074.40 
85,000.00 
84,499.00 
75,000.00 
145,260.14 

7,465.90 
44,966.11 
65,000.00 
60,000.00 
60,000.00 


TotaL 
Do. 
Da 

Limit 
Da 

TotaL 
Limit 
TotaL 

Da 

Da 
/Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 
Umit. 
Total. 

Da 

Da 
Limit 
Total. 

Da 
Limit 
Total. 

Da 
Limit 

Da 
Total. 

Da 
Umit 

Da 
TotaL 
Limit. 

Da 
TotaL 
Umit 
TotaL 

Da 

Da 

Da 
Umit 
Total. 
Umit. 
TotaL 
Limit. 

Da 
TotaL 

Do. 

Do. 
Umit 

Do. 

Da 
Total. 

Do. 
Limit 
Total. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Umit 

Do. 
Total. 
Umit 

Do. 

Da 
TotaL 
Limit. 
Total. 
Limit 
Total. 
Limit 
TotaL 

Do. 

Do. 
Limit. 

Da 

Da 
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LooatloQ. 


Date. 


PopuIfttlOD. 


Project 


Ckjst. 


««B».Ohlo 

Lincoln,  ni 

Llnooln,  Nebr 

Linton,  Ind 

Litchfield,  ni 

Do 

Little  Falls,  Minn 

Do 

LitUe  Falls,  N.  Y 

Litae  Rock,  Ark 

Live  Oak,  Fla 

Do 

Llyingston,  Mont 

dSt. 

Lock  Haven,  Pa. 

Lockport.N.  Y 

Loglm,  Ohio 

Do 

hogan,  Utah 

Loganypon.  Ind 

London,  Ky 

Long  Beach  (  oJ 

Long  Branch,  >J.  J 

Long  Island  City,  N.  Y... 

Long\'iew ,  Tex 

Lorain,  Ohio 

Los  Anpele,s,  Cal 

Louisiana,  Mo 

Louisville,  Ky 

Lowell,  Massl 

Lumberton,  N.  C 

Lynchburg,  Va 

Lynn,  Mass 

Lyons,  N.  Y. 

Macomb,  111 

Machlas,  Mo 

Macon,  Ga 

Macon,  Mo 

Do.. 

Madison,  Ga 

Madison,  Ind 

Madison,  S.  Dak 

Do 

Madison,  Wis 

Do.. 

MadisonvlUe.  Ky 

Maiden,  Mass 


Malone,N.Y 

Do. 

Manassas,  Va 

Manchester,  Conn. 
Manchester,  N.  U. 
Manchester,  Va.... 
Mandan,N.  Dak.. 
Manhattan,  Kans. 
Manistee,  Mich.... 
Manitowoc,  Wis... 

Mankato.  Minn 

Mansfield,  Ohio... 
Maquoketa,  Iowa.. 

Marblehead .  Mass .' 

Marengo,  Iowa 

Marianna,  Ark 

Marianna,  Fla 

Marietta,  Oa 

Marietta,  Ohio 

Marinette,  Wis.... 

Do 

Marlon,  III 

Marion,  Ind 

Do 

Marion,  Ky 

Marion,  Ohio 

Marion,  8.  C 

Do 


Dec.  34,1890 
June  30,1906 
Mar.  3,1908 
Mar.  4  1918 
June  30,1906 
May  30,1908 
June  26,1910 
Mar.  4,1918 
June  6,1903 
June  7, 1873 
May  30,1906 
June  25,1910 
May  30,1906 
June  25,1910 
Mar  4,1913 
Mar.  3,1899 
June  25.1910 
Mar.  4,1913 
June  30,1906 
June  6,1903 
June  30,1906 
June  25,1910 

do.. 

Mar.  4,1913 
June  25,1910 

do 

Jan.  39,1887 
June  6,1902 
May  35,1882 
Apr.  9,1888 
June  36,1910 
June  10,1883 
June  8, 1890 
Mar.  4,1913 
June  26,1910 
Mar.  2,1W7 
Feb.  25,1886 
June  30,1906 
May  30.1906 
Mar.  4,1913 
Dec.  24,1890 
June  25,1910 
Mar.  4,1913 
Mar.  8, 1857 
Mar.    4,1913 

do 

..do 


Juns  30,1906 
May  30,1908 
Mar.  4,1913 
June  25,1910 
Mar.  3,1885 
June  30,1906 
June  25,1910 
June  30,1906 

....do.. 

....do 

Jan.  27,1801 
May  30,1908 
June  25,1910 
Mar.  4,1913 
June  6,1902 
Mar.    4,1918 

....do.. 

....do 

June  30,1906 

do 

Mar.  3,1903 
June  30,1906 
Mar.  4,1913 
Mar.  3,1903 
June  30,1906 
Mar.  4. 1913 
June  30,1906 
June  25.1910 
Mar.    4,1913 


16,806 

10,343 

41,330 

6,734 

6,048 

6,950 

6,064 

6,166 

10,766 

13  631 

8,107 

3,486 

4,868 

6,400 

7^036 

16,613 

4,877 

6,348 

6,724 

16,784 

1447 

18,116 

13,376 

822,290 

6,185 

29,133 

37,809 

14,994 

131,231 

78,787 

2,257 

16,719 

66,738 

4,506 

6,782 


Bite  and  building . 
do.. 


ft 


'480 
8,770 

18,676 
2,633 

>8,874 
3,148 
8,307 
4,960 

28,736 
6,356 

47,689 

6,961 

6,366 

1,333 

13,700 

38^092 

10, 117 

3,916 

4,843 

113,104 

12,649 

8,054 

20,172 

«3,670 

43,670 

7,532 

41,786 

6,716 

2,211 

6,373 

113,087 

115,754 

115,221 

8,431 

18,766 

10,041 

1,792 

15,786 

3,883 

4,432 


Buikling  (on  old  site) 

MteVtri! 

....do .... 

Buikling 

Site 

BuUding , 

Site  and  building 

do T^..... 


Site 

Buildlnx 

Site 

BuUding 

Site  and  buikling.. 
do TTTT.. 


Site. 

Building 

Site  and  building.. 

....do TT:.. 


-...do 

Site 

Site  and  buikling. 

do 

....do 

....do 

•  ...do 

....do 

....do 

do 


Site. 

Site  and  buflding. 

....do T!7:.. 

Site 

Site  and  building. 

....do 

do 


Site 

Buikling 

Site 

Site  and  building 

Site 

BuUding 

Site  andbullding 

Building  (oU  site).... 

Site 

BuUding  (site  to  be 
donated). 

Site 

BuUding 

Site 

....do 

Site  and  buflding 

....do 

do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

do 

....do 

Site 

BuUding 

Site  and  building 

Site 

Site  and  building 

.,...do 

....do ....•••.. 

do 


Site. 

Building 

Site  and  buikling. 

Site 

BuUdiii 

Site  and  buflding.. 

....do 

Site 

Buflding 


160,000.00 
74,972.40 

840,882.81 
8,000.00 
7,018.43 
60,000.00 
6,000.00 
66,000.00 
84,990.86 

261,130.18 
7.000.00 
60,000.00 
14,600.00 
76,000.00 

100,000.00 

106,000.00 
13,600.00 
60,000.00 
66,808.19 
76,000.00 

106,000.00 
40,000.00 

135,000.00 

300,000.00 
60,000.00 

160,000.00 

l.««0,500.08 

40,006.10 

1,241.646.67 

300,000.00 
10,000.00 

134,406.35 

135,000.00 
16,000.00 
70,000.00 
26,766.00 

141,237.30 
6,617.60 
63,600.00 
6,000.00 
60,000.00 
6,000.00 
60.000.00 

840,968.60 

650,000.00 
10,000.00 

160,000.00 

0,967.10 
60,000.00 

6,000.00 

12,000.00 

261,899.03 

67,860.36 

66.000.00 

47,849.21 

87,603.06 

94,974.35 

100,000.00 

100,000.00 

4,000.00 
60,000.00 
69,948.00 

6,000.00 
60,000.00 
70,000.00 
68,383.90 
99,714.38 

9,973.40 
80,000.00 
70,000.00 
30,143.83 
00, 936. 36 
70,000.00 
.    96,000.00 

6,000.00 
60,000.00 


TolaL 

Do. 

Do. 
Limit. 
TotaL 
Limit 
TotaL 
Limit. 
TotaL 

Do. 

Do. 
Limit. 
TotaL 
Limit. 

Do. 
TotaL 

Do. 
Limit. 
TotaL 

Do. 
Limit. 
TotaL 
Limit. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Total. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
IJmit. 

Do. 
TotaL 

Do. 

Do. 
Limit. 

Do. 
TotaL 

Do. 
Limit. 
Total. 
Limit. 

Do. 

Do. 

Total. 
Limit. 

Do. 
TotaL 

Do. 

Do. 
TJmlt. 
Total. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Limit. 
Total. 
Limit. 
Total. 
Limit. 

Do. 

Do. 
TotaL 

Do. 

Do. 
Limit. 

Do. 
TotaL 

Do. 
Limit 

Do. 
TotaL 


1  Decrease,  1900-1910. 

*  Not  separately  returned;  can  not 


•  Decrease,  1800-1900. 
i  PopolatioQ  Apr.  16, 1910. 
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Statement  of  ptMie  buildings  occupied,  in  oovrse  of  oomtruotion,  and  auihorizedf  uted 
or  intended  for  use  in  whole  or  xn  pixrt  ae  poet  offices;  also  sites  for  same,  purchased 
or  outAomea— Continued. 


Location. 


Bate. 


Population. 


Project. 


Cost 


Marlboro,  Mass... 

Do... 

Marlln,Tex 

Do 

Marquette,  Mich.. 
Marshiai.Mo 

Do. 


MarshaU,  Tex. 
Do.^ 


Marshalltown,  Iowa.  < 

Martin,  Tenn 

Do. 

Martinsburg,  W.  Va. 
Martins  Ferry,  Ohio . 

Martinsville,  Va 

MaryvIUe,Mo 

Maryville,  Tenn 

Maaon  City,'  Iowa.  W. 

Do 

Massillon,  Ohio , 

Mattoon.IU 

Mayfleld,Ky 

Maysvme,Ky 

McAlester,  OUa 

Do 

McGomb,Miss 

Do... 

McCook,Nebr 

Do 

McKeesport,  Pa 

McKees  Rocks,  Pa.... 

McKinney,  Tex , 

McPherson,  Kans. . . . , 
MeadviUe,  Pa , 

Do.. 


Medford.  Oreg. 

Media,  I^a 

Do. 


Memphis,  .Tenn.. 


Memphis.  Tex 

Mena,  Ark 

Do 

Mendota,IU 

Menominee,  Mich... 
Menomonie,  Wis.... 

Do....: 

Merlden,  Conn 

Meridian,  Miss 

Merrill,  ^is 

Do 

Metropolis,  lU 

Mexico,  Mo 

Miami,  Fla 

Michigan  City.  Ind. 
Middlesboro,Ky... 
Middletown,  Conn.. 

Do...... 

Do 

Middletown,  N.Y.. 

Do 

Middletown,  Ohio.. 

Do....;. 

Midland,  Mich..:... 
Mflbank,S.Dak.... 
MUes City,  Mont... 

Mflford,DeI 

Milford,Mass 

Mi]ledgevflle,Oa... 
MiUersburg,  Ohio... 
Millvaie,N.J 


June  30,1006 
May  30,1908 
..do.. 


June  25,1010 
July  37,1383 
May  30,1006 
June  35,1910 
May  30,1906 
June  25,1910 
June  6,1902 
June  25,1910 
Mar.  4, 1913 
June  9,1890 
Mar.  4,1913 
June  6, 1903 
May  30.1906 
June  35,1910 
Mar.  4, 1913 
Mar.  3,1903 
June  30,1906 
May  30,1906 
do. 


June  30,1906 
June  6,1909 
May  30,1906 
June  35,1910 
.do. 


Mar.  4,1913 

May  30,1906 

June  35,1910 

June  6,1903 

Mar.  4, 1913 

May  30,1906 

June  35,1910 

Mar.  3,1903 

June  30,1906 

June  35,1910 

do 

Mar.  4, 1913 

June  33,1874 

Mar.  4,1913 

.do.. 


June  35,1910 
Mar.    4,1913 

do 

Mar.  3,1899 
May  30,1908 
June  35,1910 
June  6,1903 
Dec.  34,1890 
May  30,1908 
Mar.  4,1913 
.do. 


May  30,1908 

do 

June  30,1906 
June  35,1910 
July  13,1833 
June  35,1910 
Mar.  4,1913 
June  30,1906 
May  30,1908 

do 

Mar.    4,1913 

do... 

.do. 


June  35,1910 
June  30,1906 
May  30,1908 

do 

Mar.  4, 1913 
June  35,1910 


14,306 
14,303 
8,728 
3,8B8 
t  6,690 
4,010 
14,860 
10,765 
11,531 
11,056 
2,337 
2,378 
7,238 
0,534 
3,584 
4,736 
^3,381 
•3,881 
8,086 
0,508 
18,511 
11,114 
5,321 
6,367 
11,373 
13,135 
6,371 
6,758 
J8|513 
3,701 
36,750 
17,137 
4,690 
8,560 
10,705 
13,307 
0,326 
3,571 
3,705 
*  37, 533 
130,413 

si,036 
8,064 
4,106 
3,826 
13,546 
«5,154 
15,036 
34,003 
10,817 
8,661 
8,733 
4,836 
6,778 
4,750 
17,336 
7,367 
'6,060 
11,896 
13,513 
15,009 
15,163 
13,403 
14,390 
3,574 
3,185 
4,751 
3,561 
13,735 
4,353 
3,036 
13,487 


Bite 

Building 

Site 

Building 

Site  and  building.. 

Site,... 

Building 

Site 

Building 

Bite  and  building.. 

Site 

Building 

Bite  and  building.. 

do 

do 

..do 


Site 

Building 

Site 

Building 

Site  and  building. 

do 

do 

do 

Site 

Building 

Site 

Building 

Bite 

Buildixig 

Site  ^d  building. 

do 

do 

do 

SiU 

BuUdixig 

Site  ^d  building. 

Site 

Building 

Building  (site  donated) 
Bite  and  Duildhig  (sub- 
post  office). 

.do* 


BuUdii^ 

Site 

Site  and  bnUdhig.. 

Site 

Buildtag 

Site  and  building., 
.do 


Site., 

Bttflding 

Bite  and  building.. 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

--..do 

Site 

Building 

Site 

Building 

Site 

Building 

Site  and  building.. 

Site 

Site  and  building.. 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Site 

Site  and  building.. 


114,445.15 

70,000.00 
7,500.00 
57,000,00 
99,549.65 
4,700.00 
60,000.00 
10,000.00 
65,000.00 
85,000.00 
5,000.00 
50,000.00 
90,000.00 
85,000.00 
47,713.07 
7,^),  000.00 

io.t)oo.oo 

60.000.00 

8, -161.46 

73,y22.63 

90,000.00 

90,  OCX).  00 

54,.">as.37 

50,  U(X1. 00 

10,  000. 00 

135,t)OO.00 

5,000.00 

50,000.00 

5,750.00 

120.U>0.00 

HJy,  9.^2.65 

80,000.00 

60,000.00 

50,  0(^*0. 00 

31,073.70 

8.S.  874.67 

110.  WW.  00 

It).  000. 00 

00, 000. 00 

570,500.00 

100,000.00 

7,500.00 
4,100.00 
50,000.00 
10,000.00 
51,500.00 
10,000.00 
50,000.00 

133,635.15 
80,000.00 
4,463.60 
75,000.00 
50,000.00 
80,000.00 

175,000.00 
66,546.56 
85,000.00 
14,176.64 
28,000.00 

140,000.00 
18,022.49 
75,000.00 
10,000.00 

100,000.00 
60,000.00 
7,500.00 

150,000.00 
39,012.12 
95,000.00 
60,000.00 
7,500.00 
55,000.00 


Total. 
Limit. 
Total. 
Limit. 
Total. 

Do. 
Limit. 
Total. 
Limit. 
Total. 

Do. 
Limit. 
Total. 
Limit. 
Total. 
Limit. 
Total. 
Limit. 
Total. 

Do. 
Limtt. 

Do. 
Total. 

Do. 

Do. 
Limtt. 
Total. 
Umtt. 
Total. 
Limtt. 
Total. 
Limtt. 

Do. 

Do. 
Total. 

Do. 
Limit 
TotaL 
Umit. 
Total. 
Limit 

Do. 
Total. 
Limtt. 

Do. 
Total. 

Do. 
Limit 
ToUl. 

Do. 

Do. 
Limit 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Total. 
Limit. 
Total. 

Do. 
Limit 
Total. 
Limit 
Total. 
Limit 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Total. 
Limit 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


>Population  Apr.  15, 1910.    Decrease  1900-1910. 
^Population  Apr.  15, 1910.    Not  soparatelj  rttumad  in  190a 
,-tv ^  18T0-1880. 


4  Decrease  1900-1010. 
ftPopolatioo  1840.    Not  saparataly 
returned  in  1880. 
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StaUment  of  public  buUdingi  occupied,  in  course  of  construeHon,  and  authorkedj  tmi 
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or  authorized— Continued. 


Dttto. 


FopahiUm. 


PrQ|60t* 


Oott 


Do..... 


lUiMral  Point,  Wb 

MiiMral  Wells.  Tex 

Minneepolis,  Mlim 

Do 

Do 

Miiiot,N.Dak 

Miabawaka.  Ind 

MiBBoiila,  Mont 

Do.. 

MitcheU,  S.  Dak 

Hoberly,Mo 

Do 

Mobile,  Ala 

Do. 

Do 

Modesto.  Cal 

MoUne^fu 

Moneesen,  Pa 

Monmoath.Ul 

MoooDgahela,  Pa 

Monroe,  Ga 

Monroe,  La 

Monroe,  Mich 

Monroe,N.C 

Do 

Monroe,  Wis 

Montclair,  N.  J 

MonteTldeo,  Minn 

Do..... 

MonU  Vista,  Colo 

Montgomery.  Ala 

MootpeUer.Vt 

Montrose.  Colo 

Moortiead,  Minn 

Do 

Morgan  City,  La 

Morgan  town,  W.  Va 

Morristown,  N.  J 

Do 

Morristown,  Teon 

Do..... 

Moscow,  Idaho 

Moultrie,  Ga 

MoundsYlUe,  W.  Va 

Mountain  Qroye,  Mo 

Mount  Airy,  N.  C 

Mount  Carmel,  111 

Mount  Clemens,  Mich. . . 

Mount  Olive,  N.  C 

Mount  Pleasant,  Mich . . . 

Mount  Pleasant,  Tex 

Mount  Sterling,  Ky 

Mount  Vernon,  111 

Mount  Vernon,  Ind 

Mount  Vernon,  N.Y.... 

Do 

Munoie,Ind 

Murft-eesboro,  Tenn 

Murphysboro,  111 

Murray.  Ky 

Muscatine,  Iowa 

Do 

Muskegon,  Mich 

Muskogee,  Oklft 

Mystic.  Conn 

Nacogdoches,  Tex 

Nampa,  Idaho.  ..'.!!*!!!! 

Napoleon,  Ohio 

Narragansett  Pier,  R.  I.. 

Naahua.N.H 

Nashville,  Tenn 


Mar.  4,1018 
June  81,1880 
Mar.    4,1018 


do 

May  80,1008 
Apr.  11,1883 
June  80,1006 
May  80,1008 

do 

June  26,1010 
June  80,1000 
May  80,1008 
June  30,1006 
June  6,1002 
Mar.  3,1003 
Sept.  30,1850 
May  30,1008 
June  26,1010 
Mar.  4,1013 
June  30,1006 
Mar.  4,1013 
Mar.  2,1800 
June  26,1010 
Mar.  4, 1013 
June  18,1888 
May  30,1008 

do 

June  25,1010 

do 

Mar.  4,1013 
June  25,1910 
Mar.    4,1013 

do 

May  26,1880 
Mar.  8,1885 
Mar.  4,1913 
May  80,1008 
June  25,1010 
Mar.  4,1013 
May  30,1006 

.....do 

June  25,1010 
May  80.1008 
June  25,1010 
June  30,1906 
Mar.  4,1018 
June  25.1910 
Mar.    4,1913 

do 

do 

May  80,1908 
Mar.    4,1913 

do 

do 

May  30,1008 
June  26,  mo 

do 

May  80,1908 
June  26,1910 
June  6.1902 
June  80,1906 
May  80,1908 
Mar.  4.1913 
June  6,1902 
June  30,1906 
June  6,1902 
May  30.1908 
Mar.  4. 1913 
May  80,1908 
Mar.    4, 1913 

do 

do 

June  25,1910 
June  6.1902 
Aug.  18,1866 


406,788 

102,890 

3,420 

12,925 
8,586 
68,812 
963,502 
282,652 
5,258 
13,008 
9,604 
11,258 
6,570 
8,604 
8,822 
20,806 
40,753 
51,708 
4,620 
30,650 
16,961 
7,270 
7,646 
8,372 
8,026 
8,888 
8,766 
4,114 
4,410 
23,766 
8,074 
8,322 
8,125 
16,706 
2.689 
8,848 
2,628 
4,861 
6,396 
7,769 
12,270 
12,531 
8,812 
4,027 
8,214 
8,678 
8,987 
1,980 
4,184 
7,698 
7,491 
1,204 
4,062 
«3,137 
3,854 
8,061 
5,571 
29,073 
31,107 
21.583 
4,416 
7,291 
2,167 
14,502 
15,369 
21.479 
21,376 
(•) 

8,075 
8,819 
5,200 
4,118 
(•) 

24,328 
14,402 


Site  (west  side  of  otty), 

SiUandbuUding 

BuQdfaig     (site     do- 

natodT. 
Site  and  building..... 

....do ZT. 

do 


Site 

Building 

Site  and  bnUding.. 

.do ivm. 


Site. 

Buildhig 

Site  ana  building. 

Site 

Buildhig 

Site  and  building. 

Site 

Building 

Site 

Site  and  building.. 

do 

....do 


....do 

Site 

Site  and  buflding.. 

....do T^., 

Site 

Building 

Site 

Site  and  building.. 

Site .V:.. 

Bufldhig 

Site 

Site  and  buildhig.. 
do .T.. 


Site. 

....do 

Buflding 

Site 

Site  and  buildtaig.. 

Site 

Bufldhig 

Site 

BufldhiK 

Site  and  buildhig.. 

....do r?.. 

do 


Site. 

-...do 

Site  and  buildhig.. 

do rr.. 


Site. 

Site  and  bufldhig.. 

....do TT?.. 

— do 

do 


Site. 

....do 

Buflding 

Site  and  building.. 

....do TTTr.. 

do 


Site. 

....do 

Bufldiii 

Site  and  bufldhig., 

....do .7:.. 

do 


Site. 

Building 

Site 

....do 

SiU  and  buflding.. 

....do Tr:.. 

Site  and  building.. 


1100,000.00 

1,885,806.04 

50,000.00 

60,000.00 

60,000.00 

641,192.77 

840,981.88 

900,000.00 

150,000.00 

76,0001 00 

19,930.75 

180,000.00 

80,992.65 

4,070.83 

84,917.68 

894,564.98 

125,000.00 

300,000.00 

30,000.00 

110,000100 

90,000.00 

48,000.93 

80,000.00 

5,000.00 

74,336.97 

60,000.00 

10,000.00 

63,000.00 

7,50a00 

130,000.00 

5,000.00 

so.ooaoo 

10,000.00 
166,371.30 
160.849.37 
15,000.00 
4,900.00 
63,500.00 
6.000.00 
135,000.00 
35.  oca  00 

i35.ooaoo 

5,060.00 

70.ooaoo 

99,876.08 
65,000.00 
90,000.00 
7.50a00 
5.000.00 
75,000.00 
65,000.00 
5. 000. 00 
76,000.00 

55.ooaoo 

65,000.00 
90.000.00 

7.5oaoo 

35,000.00 
100.000.00 
80.000.00 
66.990.92 
84.97L68 
5,000.00 
13.063L37 
74,966.07 
67,14L83 

56o.ooaoo 

55,000.00 
5.000.00 
55,O0QlOO 
10.000. 00 

7,5oaoo 

00,000.00 
89.80SL15 
448,184.44 


I  Population  Apr.  15, 1910.    Decrease  1900-1910. 
spopulation  Apr.  15. 1910.    Not  separately  returned  fax  1900. 
*Not  returned  by  oenBoa. 
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8taiemgni  of  puMie  bkUdings  oeeupud^  in  course  of  eonstrucUon,  and  authorized,  used 
or  intended  for  toe  in  whole  or  in  part  as  post  offices;  aUo  sites  for  same,  purchased 
or  outAom^d— Continued. 


Looatlon. 

Bate. 

PqpulatioiL 

Pr<4tet. 

Cost 

Natoliea,  Mte 

Natohltochea,  La 

Do 

June    6,1902 

do 

Mar.    3,1903 
May  30,1908 
Mar.    4,1913 
May  30,1908 
Mar.    4,1913 
Mar.    3  1885 
June  25,1910 
Mar.    4,1913 
do 

112,124 

2,417 

2428 

12,308 

13,359 

13,893 

>3,284 

7,658 

«6,734 

S5,734 

2,920 

7404 

18,625 

2,118 

52,699 

375,986 

5,913 

22,128 

8543 

36,532 

90,140 

97.317 

7,668 

4,950 

2,961 

8477 

6,670 

87,881 

19,830 

23,202 

14,958 

1£,085 

9,568 

20,896 

1038 

28,250 

134,100 

6,394 

4,586 

18,777 

2,494 

4,820 

5,187 

104,972 

297,707 

319,  U9 

9,228 

3,571 

2t),  515 

7,870 

28,^22 

17,700 
29,141 

4,s«7 

7,225 

5,563 

700,871 

3,963,417 

4,512,719 

«3,006 

21,606 

4,822 

8,379 

5,164 

4,(105 

3,777 

4  321 

35,563 

23,409 

22,857 

18,808 

9,G07 

4,573 

10,845 

5?  oil 

SlUandbufldtag 

Site .TT^ 

$49,879.32 
4,971.39 
59,428.48 
25,000.00 

80,000.00 

4,5CK).00 

50,000.00 

110,755.37 

5,000.00 

80.000.00 

5,000.00 

74,1  (.0.32 

10:i,9b8.33 

■J.  000.00 

4. >1. 81 '5. 62 

1,800, 00(1. 00 

49, 987.  04 

190,000.00 

;iO,  400.00 

lJ9,02ti.91 

108,000.00 

;i50,(K)o.oo 

75,000.00 
00,000.00 

(i,;jo<j.oo 

50,000.00 
80,000.00 

i32,o;^0.03 

115,000.00 

100,000.00 

25,0O(J.00 
70,000.00 

90,000.00 

110,915.68 

5,000.00 

183,043.60 

1,000,000.00 

50,024.00 

18,022.22 

75,000.00 

12,500.00 

7,490.25 

52,489.74 

4,221,824.40 

199,808.12 
1,682,000.00 

12,100.00 

59,500.00 

75,000.00 

10,500.00 

400,000.00 

123,512.96 

240,241.58 

125,000.00 

10,000.00 

55,581.28 

49, 852.  78 

9,058,417.88 

l,tiCO,U1.77 

4,700,000.00 

6,000.00 

150,000.00 

50, 240. 40 

15,000.00 

10,000.00 

l(J,(X)O.0O 

4,840.14 

ioo,(^j<),oo 

7S,()0<).00 

1I5,IHM).0D 

u'.i,:Mt>.96 

70,fKHI.OO 
IW/M-A.  10 

]:ijci\.0i 

80,000.00 

TotaL 
Do. 

Bnldlnr. ....,....-.-- 

Do. 

Nangatuck,  Conn 

sito.7^:.;;;:;;;..:.. 

Do. 

BuUding 

Nata8ota,Tex 

8ite....T 

TotaL 

D0..I 

Buflding 

Siteandbullding 

Site TiS. 

Nebraska  City,  Nebr 

Neenah,  Wis 

ToUd. 
Do. 

Do. 

Building 

Limit. 

Nephl,  Utah 

8ite...TT.!!!.!.!;!!.!! 

Do. 

Nevada,  Mo 

June    6,1902 
Mar.    3,1885 
Mar.    4,1913 
Aug.   4,1854 
Mar.    4,1913 
May  30.1908 
June  30.1906 
July  13,1832 
Mar.    3,1887 
May  30,1908 
June  25,1910 
Mar.    2,1889 
May  30,1906 
...dfo~ 

Site  and  buUdlng 

do 

Site 

TotaL 

New  Albany,  Ind... 

Do. 

Newark.  Del *.... 

Do. 

Newark,  N.  J 

Site  and  building 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Site 

Do. 

Do 

Limit 

Newark,  N.Y 

Newark,  Ohio 

Total. 
Limit. 

New  Bedfonl,  Mass 

Do 

Total. 
Do. 

Do 

Do. 

Do 

Building 

Site  and  building 

do 

Site 

Limit. 

Newborn,  N.  C 

Total. 

Newberry,  8.  C 

New  Braunfeis,  Tex 

Limit. 
TotaL 

Do 

Mar.    4,1913 
Mar.    8,1899 
June  30.  loot) 
Mar.    1,1889 
Jan.  12,1891 
June  25. 1910 
Mar.    4,1913 
June  25, 1910 
June    6,1902 
Mar.    4,1913 
Aug.    4,1854 
June  25,1910 
Mar.    2,1899 
July   18,1h32 

June  20,1^90 
Mar.    4.1913 
June  30, 1906 
May  30.1908 
Mar.    3,1817 

June   6,1902 
June  80,1906 
Mar.    4,1913 
June  25,1910 
Feb.  20,1895 
May  24,1828 
Mar.    4,1913 
Mar.    2,1890 
Feb.  21,1890 
June  25,1910 
Mar.    4,1918 
June  30,1906 

do 

Aug.  18,1856 
Apr.  28,1904 
May  27,1906 
Mar.    2,1867 
June    6, 1902 
June  30,1906 
June  25,1910 
Mar.    4,1918 

do 

Mar.    2^m 
June    6,1902 
Jan.     2,1891 
June    6,1902 
June  30,1906 
June    6, 1902 
June  25,1910 
May  30,1908 
June  30,1906 
June  25,1910 

Building....  

Limit 

New  Brighton,  Pa 

SiteanfbuUding 

do 

Total. 

New  Britain,  Conn 

Do. 

New  Brunswick.  N.  J...... 

Newburgh,N.Y 

Do 

do 

do 

Site 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Buildtog 

Site  and  buUdlng 

do 

Site 

Limit. 

NewcasUe,Ind 

Do. 

Newcastle,  Pa 

Total. 

Newcastle.  Wyo 

New  Haven,  Conn 

Limit. 

Site  and  buUding 

do 

do 

do :. 

do 

Site 

Total. 

Do.....' 

Limit 

New  Iberia,  La 

Total. 

New  I/ondon,  Conn 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 

New  MartinsviUe,  W.  Va... 
Newman  ,Oax....^. ......... 

Limit 

do 

Total. 

Do..'..,..r 

BuUding 

BuUding  (site  ceded 

si£^':•^^.^ 

Do. 

New  Orleans,  La 

Do 

Do. 
Do. 

Do 

BuUding 

Limit 

New  Philadelphia,  Ohio.... 
Newport,  Ark..  • 

Site 

TAta^. 

Site  and  buUding 

....do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Site 

Limit 

Newport  ,Ky 

Total. 

Newport,  R.I 

Da 

Do 

Limit 

Newport,  Vt 

Total 

Newport  News,  Va 

Do. 

Newllochelle,  K.  Y 

Newton,  Iowa 

Limit 
Do. 

Newton,  Kans 

Site  and  buiUhig 

do 

do 

Site 

TotaL 

NewUhn,  Mton 

New  York,  N.  Y 

Da 

Da 

Do 

Da 

Do 

BuUdlm; 

Siteuid  buUding 

do 

do 

Site 

Limit 

Nteara  Falls,  N.  Y 

TotaL 
Da 

Nlles,  Mfch 

Da 

NUes,  Ohio 

Da 

Noblesville.  Ind 

.  :!^do.:..:::.:::::::; 
do 

do 

RiiflrfW 

Siteand  building 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Site 

Mnrtt. 

Nogale8,Arix 

Norfolk  Nebr 

Da 
TotaL 

Do 

Da 

Norfolk,  Va 

Da 

Norrlstown,  Pa 

Da 

North  Adams,  Mass 

Northampton,  Mass 

North  AtUeboro.  Mass 

North  Platte,  Nebr 

North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y . . . 

Total. 

Limit 

Total. 

Da 

Do 

BuUding 

Limit 

1  Decrease  1900-1910. 

I  Population  Apr.  15. 1910.    Decrease  1900-1910. 

•Population  Juno  1,187a    Not  separately  returned  in  UH. 


i 
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OOVEBKMEKT  PUBUO  BUILDIKGa 


Statement  of  public  hmlding$  oecufied,  in  eowee  of  eomtruetum,  and  auJthorUed,  rued 
or  intenoMfoT  u$e  in  whole  or  %n  pari  a»  poet  offices;  aleo  eUee  for  game,  puriehaeed 
or  ouMorued— Continued. 


Locatloo* 


Pato. 


Population. 


Project. 


Cost. 


.s.c: 


North  Top«ka,  Kans. . 
North  Vernon.  Ind.... 
North  Yakima,  Wash. 

Do 

Norton.  Va 

Norwich,  Conn 

Nyack.N.Y 

Oakland.  Cal 

Oak  Park,  ni 

Ocala,  Pla 

Do 

Ooonto,  Wis 

Oelwein.  Iowa 

Ogden,  Utah 

Ogdensburg,  N.  Y 

OflClty,  Pa 

Oklahoma  City,  OUa.. 

Do 

Oldtown,  Me 

Do 

01ean,N.  Y 

Ohiey,  m 

Olympia.  Wash 

Do 

Olyphant.  Pa 

Omaha,  Nebr 

Oneida,  N.Y 

OneonU,N.Y 

no 

Opeilka,  Ala 

Do , 

OpeloQsas,  1a , 

Oranse,  N.  J 

Orange' Tex!. 

Orangeborff.  fi 
Orlando,  Fia. 

Do 

Osage  City,  Kans.... 

Oskalooea,  Iowa 

Oshkoah.Wis 

Oswego,  N.Y 

Ottawa.  lU 

Ottawa,  Kans 

Do 

Ottumwa,  Iowa 

Owatonna,  Minn .... 

Owego.N.  Y 

Owensboro,  Ky 

Owosso,Mich 

Oxford,  Miss 

Oxford,  N.C 

Do 

Paducah.  Ky. 

PatotsvlUe.  Ky 

Palatka,Fla. 

Palestine,  Tex 

Do 

Pana,ni 

Paragould,  Ark. 

Paris,  111 

Paris.Ky 

Paris,  Tenn 

Paris.  Tex. , 

Park  City,  Utah 

Parkersburg,  W.  Va. . 

Parsons,  Kans , 

Pasadena.  Cal 

DoT: 

Pasoo,  Wash 

Passaic,  N.J 

Paterson.N.J 

Pawtucket,  R.  L 

Paxton.Ill 


Mar.    4,imS 

do , 

June  ao,1906 
May  30,1908 
Mar.  4,1913 
Mar.  2,1890 
June  26,1910 
Mar.  2,1899 
June  6,1902 
Mar.  3,1903 
June  30,1906 
Mar.    4,1013 

do.. 

June  6,1902 
Aug.  18,1856 
June  6, 1902 
June  30,1906 
May  30,1908 

do 

June  25,1910 
June  30,1906 
Mar.  4,1913 
May  30,1908 
June  25,1910 
Mar.  4,1913 
Jan.  21,1889 
Mar.  4,ms 
May  30.1908 
June  26,1910 
May  30,1908 
June  25,1910 
Aug.  1,1888 
May  30.1906 
June  26.1910 
Mar.  4,1013 
May  30.1908 
June  26,1010 
Mar.  '  4,1013 
June  26.1910 
Mar.  2,1899 
July  28.1886 
Aug.  4,1864 
Jime  6,1902 
May  30.1908 
June  26,1910 
May  30.1906 
June  26,1910 
Mar.  4,1013 
June  80,1906 
June  6,1902 
July  12,1882 
May  30,1908 
June  26,1910 
Apr.  14,1880 
Mar.  4,1013 
June  25,1910 
Jane  80,1906 
Uay  80,1908 

do 

do 

June  80.1906 

do 

do 

July  9,1800 
May  30,1906 
Mar.  1,1878 
May  30,1906 

.....do 

June  26,1910 
Mar.  4,1913 
June  25,1910 
June  7,1888 
Jan.  12,1801 
Mar.    4,1913 


2,941 

9,S84 

11,183 

2,218 

17,114 

4,626 

&i,722 

•19,444 

3,tJ56 

3,988 

"5,029 

fi,287 

18,2(B 

*7,409 

13,751 

38,014 

5'i,()eO 

0,210 

0,328 

10,S67 

5,230 

ti,398 

7,()68 

9.182 

12,0,314 

K.:43 

U,ai3 

0,636 

4,641 

4,743 

1.591 

28.685 

29,737 

6,020 

6.632 

3,922 

4.307 

»2,432 

8.881 

20,113 

14.131 

10,361 

7.514 

7,664 

21.315 

6.659 

*4.633 

14,926 

8,888 

1.636 

2,835 

8,037 

8.021 

1,057 

8.788 

9,641 

10,065 

5,956 

4,882 

7,065 

5,355 

3,163 

8,300 

•3,500 

6,831 

11,561 

27,103 

30,793 

2,616 

66,298 

72,935 

28.348 

»2,012 


Bite  and  bnikUng. 
.do 


Site. 

Building 

Site  and  buildhig. 
do 


Site. 

Site  and  building. 

Site 

BuOdtaig 

Site  and  buildhig. 

Site 

Site  and  building. 

do 

do 

Site 

Buildhig 

Site 

Buildhij 
Sitean( 
.do. 


Id  bonding.' 


Site. 

BuUdto^ 

Site  and  building.. 

do 

Site 

.....do. ...•.••.>•• 

BuikUng 

Site 

Buildhig 

Site  imd  buildhig.. 

Site 

Buildhig 

Site  and  baiUUng.. 
do 


Site.. 

Buildhig 

Site  ud  buildhig... 

....do...> «... 

....do. .••.... 

....do..... ••..•... 

do 


Site.. 

Buildhig 

BuikUng  (old  site). 
Site  and  boikUng... 
....do 

. . . .  .QO  ....■•......• 

do 

do 


Site. 

Buildhig 

Site  and  building.. 

Site 

Site  and  building.. 

Site 

Buildhig 

Site  and  buUdhig... 
do 

<  •  •  •  vOO*  •••••••••••< 

•  •  •  vOO*  •»«•••••••*« 

•  •  •  vOO*  •«•••••••••> 

....do 

....do... •••.•....• 
....do 


....do.... 
Site....,., 
BuikUng., 

Site 

.'..do.. 


Site  and  buUdfaig. 

.....do 

....do 


871,000.00 
60,000.00 
14,614.06 

300,000.00 
76,000.00 

110,090.06 
16,600.00 

342,645.80 

44,962.85 

7,541.91 

100,967.00 
60,000.00 
8,000.00 

809,196.06 

228,106.06 

a%ooo.oo 

157,408.16 

252.535.72 
10,000.00 
60,000.00 
80,000.00 
70,000.00 
15,500.00 

130,000.00 
66.000.00 
1,850.000.00 
».00O.0O 
19,616.00 
75,000.00 
4,500.00 

106,000.00 
47,849.10 
30,000.00 

100,000.00 
60.000.00 
60.000.00 

6,ooaoo 

60.000.00 

67,ooaoo 

70.000.00 
102,364.01 
125.977.06 

60.000.00 
7.450.00 

65,ooaoo 
i65,ooaoo 

68,000.00 
75,000.00 

175.000.00 
64,000.00 
66,737.84 
7,600.00 
60.000.00 

185.509.43 
6,000.00 
60.000.00 
9,934.63 
69,940.43 
70.000.00 
50,000.00 

U».000.00 
50,575.70 
ao.650.46 

104,000.00 
30,000.00 

340,900.43 
75.000.00 
50,000.00 

200,000.00 
10.000.00 
25,000.00 

196,796.45 
76,000.00 
60,000.00 


TofeaL 
LJmlU 

Do. 
TofeaL 

IHk 

I>OL 
I>OL 
I>OL 
I>OL 

Limit 

Da 
TotaL 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
JLImftL 

Do. 

Do. 
ToteL 
LJmlt. 

T.twite 

TotaL 
Limltw 
Total. 
Lrimlt. 
Total. 

Total. 

Do. 
Limit 

Do. 

Do. 
TotaL 
Limit 

Do. 
Total. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
LImtt. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Total. 

Do. 

Do. 
Limit 
Total. 
Lfanit 

Do. 
Total. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
TtttaL 
Do. 
Do. 

TotaL 
Umlt 
TotaL 
Limit 

Do. 
TotaL 

Do. 

Do. 


>  Not  returned  by  census. 

*  Population  A^  15, 19ia    Not  separately 

•P(9ulatiooApr.l6,19ia    Decrease  1900-lOia 


•  Population  June  1, 1800.    Not 

returned  in  1850. 
^Decrease  1900-1919, 
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SUUemerU  ofjmbHe  buildings  oecuvied,  in  eotarse  of  eomtructum,  and  auihorized,  toed 
or  intenoM^for  tue  tn  whole  or  vn  part  <u  post  offieet;  also  ,  "     ' 


'  or  otitAomcd— Continued. 


9iUs  for  same,  purchased 


Looatian. 


Date. 


FqpuUitiflo. 


Pro|€et. 


Cost 


Peek8WU.N.Y 

Pekin.ni 

Pvodleton,  Oree. 

P»im  Yan,  N.  Y 

Penaaools,  Fla..,. 

Peoria,  ni 

Perry,  Iowa , 

Parry,  Okia 

Parti  Amboy,  N.  J. 

Pani^IiHl , 

Petanbunf,  Va.l!!I!!!I!"! 
Petoikay,  Mkfa 

Do , 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Phil^i,W.Va 

PhoMUx,  Arls , 

PhoenixviUe,  Pa 

PlenB.8.  Dak , 

Do 


PikeviUe,  Ky 

Pine  Bluff,  Ark 

Do...: 

Piqua^Ohio 

Pittsborg,  Kans 

Pittsburih,  Pa 

DO..T. 

Do 

Pittsburg,  Tex 

PittsfleId,J€a8S 

Plttston,i»a 

PlalnfleW,  N.  J 

PlattevlUe,  Wis 

Phittsburg,  N.  Y 

Plattsmouth,  Nebr 

Do 

Plsrmouth,  Ind 

Plymouth,  ICass 

Do 

Pocatelk),  Idaho 

Do 

Point  Pleasant,  W.  Va.. 

Pontiao,IU 

Pontiac,Hidi 

Do 

Poplar  Bluff,  Mo 

Do 

Port  Arthur,  Tex 

Port  Huron,  Hich 

PortJenris,N.Y 

Portland,  Ind 

Portland,  Me 

Portland,  Oreg 

Do 

Do 

Portsmouth,  N.  H 

Portsntonth,  Ohio 

Portsntonth,  Va 

Do 

Port  Townsend,  Wash... 
Pottstown,  Pa. 

Do 

Pottsville,  Pa 

Poughkeepsle,  N.  Y.^ 

Pratt,  Kans J, 

Presoott,  Aris....*...... 

Presoott.  Ark 

PrestonsDurg,  Ky 

Princeton,  in 

Princeton,  Ind 

Providence,  R.  I 

Do 

Do 

Provincetown,  Mass 

Prove,  Utah 

Poablo,  Colo 


May  30,1908 
June  0, 1902 
May  80,1906 

do 

June  10,1882 
May  9,1882 
June  ^,1910 
Mar.  2, 1907 
June  6,1902 
June  30,1906 
May  30,1906 
Aug.  4,1854 
May  30,1908 
June  26,1910 
June  8, 1872 
June  25,1910 
May  30,1906 
Mar.    4, 1913 


June 
Mar 
Mar 
Mar 


6,1902 
8,1903 
4,1913 
_  3,1908 
June  30,1906 
June  25,1910 
June  30,1900 
Mar.  3,1873 
May  24,1880 
June  30,1906 
Mar.  4, 1913 
June  30,1906 
Mar.  4,1913 
May  30,1906 
June  30.1906 
Mar.  3,1855 
June  30,1906 
May  30,1908 
Mar.  4,1913 
June  30,1906 
May  30,1908 

do 

June  25,1910 
May  30,1906 

do 

June  30,1906 
May  30,1906 

....Ido.. 

June  25,1910 
May  30,1906 
June  10,1872 
Juno  26,1910 

In 

June  28,1866 
July  20,1868 
June  25,1910 
Mar.  4,1913 
Aug.  18,1856 
Mar.  11,1888 
June  6,1902 
June  30,1906 
Mar.  3,1885 
June  25,1910 
Mar.  4,1913 
Feb.  20,1805 
July  15,1882 
Mar.    4,1913 

do 

.....do 

do 


June 
May 
Mar. 

Aug. 
June 
Mar. 
June 
Feb. 


25,1910 
80,1906 
8,1853 
4,1854 
$1903 
4,1913 
80,1906 
7,1891 


1  Accepted  by  act  of  Mar.  2, 1907. 
sDeonase  1900-1910 


14,815 

8,721 

4,460 

4,609 

7;887 
81,540 

4,642 

2,896 
20,641 
10,780 
10,845 
15,784 
«  4,877 
•4,778 
709,029 

1,045 
10,072 
11,193 

2,580 

2,682 

1,505 
12,307 
13,884 
13,412 
12,971 
105,436 
156,235 
371,055 

1,053 
28,143 
17,349 
19,563 

4,022 
4  2,926 
M,549 
t4,417 

3,880 
11,162 
11,656 

8,146 

9,209 

2,022 

5,743 
12,701 
18,624 

6,422 

6,967 
.  6,374 

6,563 

9,568 

5,137 
29,422 

7,281 
209,521 
242,650 

9,480 
12,156 
18,805 
21,591 

2,648 
15,636 
16,152 
14,860 
20,631 

3,910 

5,639 

2,910 

1,328 

4,133 

6,360 
44,037 
45,336 
185,538 

4,404 

7,871 
94,805 

•Popnlatlan  Apr.  15, 19ia 
48tateOSDSiis,1886. 


Site  and  building.; 

do rrrr... 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do ;.... 

Site 

Building 

SiteandbuikUng.. 

Site 

Building 

Siteandbuikiing.. 

Site 

Site  and  building.. 
do 

Site 

Building 

Site 

do 

Building 

Siteandbuilding.. 
do 

Site 

Building 

Sfte 

Siteandbuilding.. 

do .Tr... 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Site 

Building 

Site 

do 

BuiMing 

Site....; 

BulWing 

Siteandbuilding.. 

Site 

BuiWing 

ft.te 

Building 

Site  and  buikling . . 

do 

do 

do 

Buildliiig  (old  site). 
Siteandbuilding.. 

Site 

Building 

Site  and  buUdhig.. 

do 

Site 

Building 

Siteandbuilding.. 

Site 

Building 

Siteandbuilding.. 

do.  ....• 

do 

Site 

Siteandbuilding.. 

Site 

Siteandbuilding.. 

do !V!?... 

Building 

Site 

Siteandbuilding.. 

Site 

Siteandbuilding.. 

do rr!?... 


044,977.38 
79,958.09 

130,000.00 
50,000.00 

206,791.94 

804,276.86 
60.000.00 

66,954.15 

14,991.00 

75,000.00 

99,664.88 

10,000.00 

65,000.00 

6,115,143.49 

8,000.00 

169,954.52 

80,000.00 

4,985.71 

170,386.86 

7,600.00 

6,576.00 

74,923.58 

175,000.00 

74,877.66 

301,125.00 

1,610,462.15 

942,343.91 

55,000.00 

114,721.78 

100,000.00 

150.000.00 

64,999.47 

71,425.17 

2,618.80 

49,853.53 

10,000.00 

29,620.19 

87^379.81 

1.00 

100,000.00 

75,000.00 

89,977.32 

12,035.34 

69,997.84 

9,000.00 

65,000.00 

124,996.84 

245,953.34 

80,ooaoo 

60,000.00 

892,214.64 

880,382.20 

340,000.00 

1,160,000.00 

164,616.01 

75,064.27 

22,481.27 

86,801.75 

251,000.00 

17,000.00 

90,000.00 

60,000.00 

110,341.57 

60,000.00 

7,500.00 

50,000.00 

5,000.00 

70,000.00 

65,000.00 

209,723.32 

40,000.00 

1,004,807.59 

8,000.00 

60,793.77 

800,000.00 


Total 
Do. 

Limit. 
Do. 

Total 
Do.. 

Limit. 

Total 

Do. 
Lhnit 
Total 

Do. 
Lhnit 
Total 

Do. 

Do. 
LimH. 
Total 

Do. 
Lhnit 
Total. 

Do. 
Lhnit. 
Total. 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 
Lhnit 
Total. 
Limit. 

Do. 
Total 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Lhnit 
Total. 
Lhnit 
Total 
Lhnit 

Do. 
Total 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Lhnit 
Total. 

Do. 
Lhnit 

Do. 
Total. 

Da 

Da 
Lhnit. 
Total. 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 
Lhnit. 
Total. 

Da 
Lhnit 
Total. 
Limit. 

Do. 

Da 

Da 
Total. 

Da 

Do. 
Lhnit 
Total. 

Do. 


Decrease  lOOO-ina 
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GOVERNMENT  PUBLIC   BUILDINOB. 


Statement  of  public  buUding$  oceufied,  in  course  of  comtrueUon,  and  authorued,  umi 
or  intended  for  use  in  whole  or  %n  part  as  post  offices;  also  sites  for  same,  pwckoMsd 
or  ati^orizM— CJontinued. 


lAKsltiaa, 


Date. 


Population. 


Pr<460i. 


PolMki, 


i,  Ttnn. 


Piil»»kJ,Va 

Do 

Punxsutawney,  Pa.. 

Do 

PutnamjCoim , 

Qiilncy,Ill 

Quinoy,  Mass 

Do 

Quitman.  Ga 

Racine,  Wis 

RaleIffh,N,C 

RapIdCIty.B.Dak., 

Do 

Raton,  N.  Mex 

Rawlins,  Wyo 

Reading,  Mass 

Do 

Reading,  Pa 

Red  Bank,  N.J 

Red  Bluff,  Cal 

Redfleld,S.  Dak.... 

Do 

Red  Oak,  Iowa 

Do 

Red  Wing,  Minn... 

Reidsville,  N.  C 

Reno,  Nev 

Rhinelander,Wi8... 
Richfield,  Utah 

Do... 

Rlchford,Vt 

Richmond,  Ind 

Richmond,  Ky 

Richmond,  Va 

Ridgway,  Pa 


Ripon,  Wis 

Riverside,  Cal 

Roanoke,  Va 

Robinson,  111 

Rochelle,Ill 

Do  

Rochester,  Ind 

Rochester,  Minn 

Do 

Rochester,  N.  H 

Do 

Rochester,  N.  Y 

Rochester,  Pa 

Rockford.ni 

Rock  Hill,  8.  C 

Rockingham,  N.  C... 

Rock  Island,  ni 

Rockland,  Me 

Rock  Springs,  Wyo... 
Rockville,  Conn 

Do... 

Rocky  Mount,  N.C.. 

Rogers,  Ark , 

Rogersville,  Tenn 

RoUa,Mo 

Do , 

Rome,  Oa 

Rome,N.Y 

Roseburg,  Oreg 

Do 

RossviUe.Ga 

RosweIl,N.  Mex 

Rumidrd,  Me. 

Do... 

Russell vUle,  Ark 

Ruston,  La 

Rutherfordton,  N.  C, 
Rutland,  Vt 


May  80,1008 
June  25,1010 

do 

Mar.  4,1013 
June  30,1006 
June  35,1010 
.do, 


May  0,1882 
June  6,1002 
June  30,1006 
June  25, 1010 
Deo.  24,1800 
Mar.  3,1857 
May  30,1006 
June  25,1010 
Mar.  4, 1013 
June  30,1006 
June  25,1010 
Mar.  4,1013 
Mar.  3,1885 
June  25,1010 
Mar.  4,1013 
June  25,1010 
Mar.  4,1013 
May  30,1008 
June  25,1010 
June  30,1006 
Jan.  2, 1801 
June  6,1002 
Mar.  4,1013 
June  25,1010 
Mar.  4, 1013 
May  30,1008 
June  6,1002 
Feb.  24,1801 
Aug.  30,1852 
May  30,1908 
Mar.  4,1913 
do 


May  30,1908 
Feb.  24,1801 
June  25^1010 
May  30,1008 
June  5,1010 
Mar.  4, 1913 
June  30,1006 
May  30,1008 

do 

June  25,1910 
May  25,1882 
June  25,1910 
Feb.  0,1801 
June  6, 1902 
Mar.  4,1913 
Dec.  24,1890 
May  17,1872 
May  30,1908 
June  25,1910 
Mar.  4,1913 
June  25,1910 
Mar.     4, 1913 

do 

May  30,1008 
June  25,1910 
Jan.  2,1801 
Mar.  2, 1899 
Juno  25,1910 
Mar.  4,1013 
do. 


May  30,1008 

Jime  25,1910 

Mar.  4, 1913 

do 

June  30,1906 

Mar.  4, 1918 

Aug.  18,1856 


2,011 
2,029 
4,847 
6^888 
8,160 
9,103 
16,637 
28,067 
25,661 
20,283 
3,947 
21,294 
4,605 
3,375 
3,003 
4,831 
3,510 
5,835 
6,066 
50,500 
7,436 
3,768 
3,100 
3,658 
4,730 
4,830 
8,462 
2,086 
5,790 
5,822 
2,570 
2,731 
1,865 
18,079 
>  5,042 
20,803 
5,047 
5,9C1 
18,739 
18,834 
16,550 
8,905 
2,G07 
2,745 
13,364 
7,457 
7,652 
8,703 
8,876 
08,187 
5,027 
24,008 
5,837 
2,278 
13,066 
7,176 
5,510 
7,001 
8,179 
8,151 
3,013 
11,242 
2,135 
2,274 
6,076 
15,200 
4,796 
5,626 
»1,050 
5,387 
6,836 
7,653 
3.257 
2,588 
1,115 
6,114 


Site 

BuUding 

Site 

Building 

Site 

Buildii^ 

Site  and  building. 

do 

Site 

BuOdinc 

Site  and  building. 

do 

.do 


Site. 

Buildin* 

Site  and  building. 

do 

Site 

Building 

Site  and  building. 

Site 

Site  and  building. 

Site 

Building 

Site 

Building 

Site  and  buUdhig.. 

do 

do 


.do.. 


Site. 

Building 

Site  and  building.. 
.....do.. 


do 

.....do 

Site 

BuUding 

Site  and  building.. 

.....do 

do 

do 

Site 

Building 

Site  and  building.. 

Site 

Building 

Site 

Building 

Site  and  DuiMing.. 

Site 

Site  and  building.. 


.do.. 


Site 

Site  and  building.. 

.....do 

do 

Site 

Building 

Site  ^d  building., 
.do.... 


Site. 

.....do 

Building 

Site  uod  building., 
do 


Site. 

Building 

Site 

Site  and  building.. 

Site 

Buildfai 

Site  ^d  building.. 

do 

Site 

Site  and  building.. 


$4,500.00 
50,000.00 
5,000.00 
50,000.00 
24,977.87 
60,000.00 

65,ooaoo 

164,358.35 
11,993.10 
80,000.00 
50,000.00 

100,000.00 

340,617.40 
5,500.00 

100,000.00 

75,ooaoo 

78,928.73 

9,556.00 
55,000.00 
214,991.70 
25,000.00 
60,000.00 

6,600.00 
65,000.00 

8,50L0O 
75,000.00 
62,477.00 
24,983.73 
104,98&70 
01,000.00 

5,000.00 
56,000.00 

74,ooaoo 

80,000.00 
100,000.00 
254,757.35 
10,000.00 
80,000.00 
75.000.00 
110,000.00 

75,ooaoo 

70,000.00 
7,500.00 

55,ooaoo 

70,000.00 

7.966.54 

49,988.60 

15,000.00 

75,000.00 

589,2ia09 

26,000.00 

100,000.00 

45.000.00 

5,000.00 

75,000.00 

144,828.11 

90,000.00 

19.000.00 

55,000.00 

80,000.00 

70,000.00 

3,000.00 

4,340.00 

50,ooaoo 

50,000.00 
70,000.00 
10,000.00 

100»QOO.OO 
5,000.00 

125,000.00 

10,00a  00 

60,000.00 
50,000.00 
4S,9ia66 
5,000.00 
72,234.41 


T9ttL 
Limit. 
Total. 
Limit. 
Total. 
Limit. 

Do. 
Total. 

Do. 
Limit. 

Do. 
TotaL 

Do. 

Do. 
Limit. 

Do. 
Total. 

Do. 
Limit. 
TotaL 

Do. 
Limit. 
Total. 
Limit. 
TotaL 
Limit. 
TotaL 

Do. 

Do. 
Limit. 
TotaL 
Limit. 

Do. 
TotaL 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Limit. 

Do. 

Do. 
TotaL 
Limit. 
TotaL 
Limit. 

Do. 
TotaL 

Do. 

Do. 
Limit. 
TotaL 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Limit. 
TotaL 

Do. 
Limit. 
Total. 
IJmit. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
TotaL 
Limit. 
TotaL 

Do. 

Do. 
Limit. 
TotaL 
Limit. 
TotaL 
Limit. 

Dow 
TotaL 
Limit. 
TotaL 


I  Population  Apr.  15, 1910. 
I  Decrease  1800-1900. 
tPopulation  Apr.  15,  mo. 


Decrease,  1900-1910. 

Not  separately  rettnned  in  1 
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Statement  of  jniblic  buildings  occupied,  in  course  of  construcHan,  and  authorixedj  used 
or  intended  for  use  in  whole  or  \n  part  as  post  offices;  also  sites  for  same,  pwckoMd 
or  authonzea~-(jonixD\xed, 


LooatioD. 


Bate. 


Pqpulatioii, 


Proilaot 


Colt. 


SacOyMe 

Sacnuneoto.  Cal 

Saginaw,  Mich 

St.  Albans,  Vt 

St.  Charles.  Mo 

St.  Cloud,  Mlxm 

St.  Johns.  Oreg 

St.  JohnsDury,  Vt 

St.  Joseph,  Mo 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

St.  Marys,  Ohio 

St.Paul.kfain 

St.  Peter,  Minn 

St.  Petersbuig,  Fla. . . 

Do 

Salamanca,  N.  Y 

Do.... 

Salem, Ind 

Salem,  Mass 

Salem,  N.J 

Salem,  Ohio 

Salem,  Oreg 

Salem,  Va 

Salina,  Kans 

Salisbury,  Md 

SaJi8bury,N.C 

S?TLakeCity,trtah. 

San  Angelo,  Tex 

San  Antonio.  Tex 

San  Bernardino,  Cal.. 

Sanderaville,  Ga 

San  Diego,  Cal 

Sandpoint,  Idaho 

Sandusky,  Ohio 

Do 


Sanford,  Fla 

San  Prandsco,  Cal., 

Do 

San  Jose,  Gal 

San  Juan,  P.  R 


San  Luis  Obispo,  Cal... 
San  Marcos,  Tex 

Do 

Sflcn  Pedro.  Cal 

Santa  Barbara,  Cal 

Santa  Cnu,  Cal 

Do...... 

Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex 

Santa  Rosa,  Cal 

SaranacLake,  N.  Y 

Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 

Do 

SaoltSte.  Marie,  Mich.. 


Savanna,  m.. 

Do.. 

Savannah,  Oa. 

Savre,  Pa 

Scneneetadr, 
Scranton,  ra, 
Searcy.  Ark.. 

Do 

Seattle,  Wash 

Do. 

Do 

Sedalia,  Mo... 
Senifai,  Tex.. 
Selma.  Ala... 
Sewiokley,  Pa 

"Do 


N.y. 


Mar.  4,1913 
Feb.  28,18S5 
Mar.  8,1801 
Jan.  26,1801 
June  30,1906 
Mar.  3,1899 
Mar.    4,1918 

do.. 

Aug.  6,1883 
June  6,1903 
Mar.  4,1918 
Feb.  16,1891 
Mar.  4,1913 
May  30,1908 
June  35,1910 
May  80,1908 
Mar.    4,1913 

do 

,1818 

Mar.  4, 1918 
June  36,1910 
Mar.  2, 1899 
Mar.  4,1913 
June  36,1890 
Mar.  4,1913 
June  30,1906 
June  11,1896 
June  30,1006 
Apr.  15,1886 
June  35,1910 
Mar.  4, 1913 
June  30,1906 
Mar.  4, 1913 
Aug.  4,1864 
Mar.    4,1913 


.....do 

Mar.  3,1887 
Mar.  3,1893 
Apr.  28,1890 
June  30,1906 


Mar. 
June 
May 
Mar. 
May 
June 
May 
Mar. 
June 
Mar. 
June 
Mar. 
June 

June 
Mar. 
June 
Mar. 
June 
Jan. 
May 
June 
Mar. 
June 
Mar. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
June 
June 
May 


4,1918 

30,1906 

30,1008 

4,1913 

30,1906 

2?0,1906 

30,1908 

4,1913 

30,1906 

4,1913 

6,1903 

3,1908 

80,1906 

35,1910 

4,1913 

30,1886 

4,1913 

30,1906 

27.1883 

30,1908 

35,1910 

3,1899 

36,1910 

4,1913 

13,1880 

4,1913 

6,1902 

30,1906 

30,1908 


6,716 

23,776 

46,638 

7,789 

8,876 

8,641 

» 4,873 

6,992 

36,769 

598,046 

5,840 

185,386 

M,176 

8,641 

4,177 

5,499 

6,243 

3,366 

< 11, 599 

6,848 

8,970 

4  4,258 

3,995 

•6,149 

7,894 

6,816 

50,079 

•10,331 

80,606 

13,910 

3,830 

31,176 

13,993 

10,326 

20,088 

4,188 

277,900 

811,064 

18.029 

42,648 

5,779 
3,386 
3,780 

10,605 
9,038 
10,108 
•6,072 
7,377 
5,680 
13,465 
13,488 
11,816 

3,698 
3,796 
88,398 
6,773 
60,098 
50,717 

3,837 
75,045 
240,583 
289,419 
13,484 
3,318 
11,710 
4,129 
4,306 


Site  and  baUding. 
do. 


....do... 
.-..do... 

.do... 

-do... 


Site. 

Site  and  building. . 

do .T:.. 

do 


Site 

Site  and  building....  ju 

do T7:. 

Site 

BuUdbig 

Site 

Building 

Site 

Site  and  building. 

do rr. 

do ..„ 

do 

.do 
do 
.do 


....do 

....do 

....do 

.do 


Site. 

do 

Site  and  building.. 

do 7:.. 


.do. 


Building  (on  XTxiited 
States  ground). 

Site  and  building 

SiU 

Buildixkg 

Site  wd  building. 


Building  (on  Qdyem- 
mentiand). 

Site  and  building 

Site 

Building 
Site  and 
do. 


Site 

BuildiM 

Site  andbullding.. 

do 

do 


Site 

Building 

Building  (on  Oovem- 
ment  land). 

Site 

Buildfaig 

Site  andbttllding 

do. rrrr...... 

do 

do 


Site. 

Building 

Site  and  building. 

Site 

Building 

Site  and  building. . 

Site 

Site  and  building. 

Site 

Building 


$60,000.00 

304,812l37 

100,000.00 

155,000.00 

56,280.31 

68,000.00 

5,000.00 

100,000.00 

361,200.00 

1,547,550.00 

7,500.00 

1,150,000.00 

6o,ooaoo 
2o,ooaoo 

108,500.00 
10,000.00 
75,000.00 

6,ooaoo 

19,27L77 
10,000.00 
86,000.00 

ioo,ooaoo 

65,000.00 
75,060.00 
90,000.00 
189,n3.76 
540,000.00 
119,915.70 
209,953.57 
16,500.00 
5,000.00 
285,000.00 
70,000.00 
74,987.16 
180,000.00 

70,000.00 

1,065,055.04 

3,530,163.89 

300,000.00 

467,000.00 

80,000.00 
6,530.66 
50,000.00 
60,000.00 

180,000.00 
14,518.48 
S7,17L01 

305,00a00 
76,35Z17 

oo,ooaoo 

36,418.11 
86,13L63 
149,768.47 

5,000.00 

50,ooaoo 

444,605.12 
80,000.00 
200,417.18 
265.000.00 
1,500.00 
45,000.00 
800,974.37 
169.500.00 

aoo,ooaoo 

49,696.91 

7,500.00 

134, 46a  69 

14,983.85 

6o,ooaoo 


Limit. 
Total. 

Do. 

Do. 

Da 

Do. 
Limit. 

Do. 
Total. 
Limit. 

Do. 
Total. 
Limit. 
Total. 
Limit. 
Totak 
Limit. 

Do. 
Total. 
Limit. 

Do. 
Total. 
Limit. 
Total. 
Limit. 
Total. 

Do. 

Do. 

Da 

Da 
Limit. 

Da 

Da 
Total. 
Limit. 

Da 

Total. 

Da 

Do. 

Limit. 

Do. 
Total. 
Limit. 

Do. 

Do. 
TotaL 

Do. 
Limit 
TotaL 
Limit 
TotaL 

Da 

Da 

Da 
Limit 
TotaL 
Limit 
TotaL 

Da 

Da 
Limit 
Total. 

Da 
Lhnit 
TotaL 
Limit 
TotaL 

Da 
Idmit 


1  Population  Apr.  15,  1910. 

returned  in  1900. 
•Population  Apr.  16,  1010. 

1910. 
•Deeraaae  1810-1820. 
4  Population  June  1,  1900. 

ntomad  in  1800. 


Not  separately 
Decrease  1900- 

Nd  aapaiataly 


» Decrease  1890-1900. 

•  Population  Apr.  15, 1910.    Not  returned  in 

&00. 
'  Annexed  to  Los  Angeles  dty  in  1900. 

not  estimata. 
•Poj^tion  Apr.  Uv  UIO. 


Can 
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Statement  of  public  buildings  occupied,  in  coune  of  conttruction,  and  authorized,  need 
or  intended  for  u$e  in  whole  or  %n  part  ae  poet  offices;  aUo  eitee  for  $ame,  purduued 
or  (m(AoruMh— Continued. 


LocatloQ. 


Seymour,  Cknm. 

Do 

Seymour,  Ind , 

Shamokin,  Pa 

Do ^ 

flharon,  Pa , 

Shawnee,  Okla.... , 

Sheboygan,  Wis 

Shelby.  N.C 

Do 

Bhelbyville,  Ind 

Shelby ville,  Ky , 

Do 

Bhelbyville,  Tenn 

.Do 

Shenandoah,  Iowa , 

Do 

Sheridan,  Wyo 

Sherman,  Tex 

Shreveport,  La 

Sidney,  Ohio 

Do 

Sikeston,  Mo 

Bioux  City,  Iowa 

Bioux  Falls,  S.  Dak 

Sistorsville,  W.  Va 

Do 

Skowhegan,  Me 

Do 

Smyrna,  Del 

Somerset,  Ky 

Somersworlh,  N.  H 

South  Bend,  Ind 

South  Bethlehem,  Pa  . . . 

Do 

South  Boston,  Va 

Do....... 

Southbridge,  Mass 

South  Chicago,  111 

Do _., 

South  Framingham,  Mass.. 

South  Omaha,  Nebr 

Spanish  Fork,  Utah 

Sparta,  Wis 

Spartanburg,  S.  C 

Spokane,  Wash 

Do 

Sprkigfleld,Ill 

Springfield,  Mass 

Springfield,  Mo 

Springfield ,  Ohio 

Bpringflold,  Tenn, 

Do 

Spring  Valley,  111 

Stamford ,  Conn 

Stamford,  Tex 

Do 

State  College,  Pa 

Statesboro,  Ga 

Do 

Statesville,  N.  C 

Staunton,  Va 

Bteelton,  [*a 

Sterling,  Colo 

Sterling,  111 

Do. 

Steuhenville,  Ohio , 

Do 

Stevens  Point,  Wis , 

Stillwater,  Minn 

Stockton,  Cal , 

Streator,  111 


Date.         Population. 


June  26,1910 
Mar.  4, 1913 
June  25.1910 
June  30,1906 
May  30,1908 
June  30,190ft 
Mar.  i,  1913 
Dec.  27,1890 
June  26,1910 
Mar.  4, 1913 
do. 


June  25,1910 
Mar.  4,1913 
May  30,1908 
June  25,1910 
Juno  30,1906 
May  30,1908 
June  30,1906 
June  6, 1902 
May  30,1908 
June  25,1910 
Mar.     4, 1913 

do 

n.  15,1891 
Jan.  26,1891 
May  30,1908 
June  25,1910 

do 

Mar.  4, 1913 
June  25,1910 
May  30,1908 
Mar.  4, 1913 
Jan.  2,1891 
June  25,  mo 
Mar.  4, 1913 
June  25,1910 
Mar.     4, 1913 

do 

June  30,1906 
June  25,1910 
Mar.  4, 1913 
Feb,  20,1895 
Mar.  4, 1913 
June  25,1910 
June    6, 1902 

do 

Mar.  3, 1903 
Aug.  18,1856 
Jan,  3, 1887 
Mar.  29,1888 
Mar.  a,  1885 
May  30,1908 
June  25,1910 
Mar.  4, 1913 
Juno  25,1910 

do 

Mar.     4, 1913 

do 

June  25,1910 

Mar.     4, 1913 

8,1888 

26, 1891 

30, 1908 

4, 1913 

6,1902 

3,1903 

May  30,1908 
June  25,1910 
Mav  30,1908 
June  6, 1902 
Jan.  12,1891 
Mar.     2, 1899 


Aug. 
Jan. 
May 
Mar. 
Juno 
Mar. 


4,810 

6,150 

6.303 

19,064 

19,323 

13,597 

15, 102 

U,118 

3,152 

3,403 

10,179 

3,419 

3,528 

2,749 

2,881 

4,437 

4,709 

5,777 

10,583 

24,516 

6,625 

6,875 

3,983 

'37,576 

10,183 

»2,740 

<2,684 

5,344 

5,387 

U,843 

4,281 

6,704 

23,655 

20,104 

21,936 

3,549 

4,002 

13,341 

•13,427 

16,535 

3,677 

3,981 

12,644 

49,406 

54,018 

7,507 

40,484 

18,516 

26,035 

2,015 

2,091 

7,275 

25,318 

'3,902 

I3,9a2 

1,593 

2,555 

2,916 

2,090 

6,996 

13,P53 

3,642 

6,545 

6,632 

20,860 

22,548 

»8,851 

11,887 

14,615 

13,747 


Project, 


Site 

Building 

Site  and  building.. 

Site 

Building 

Site  and  building. 

do 

do 


Site. 

Building 

Site  and  building... 

Sit« 

Building 

Site 

Building 

Site 

Building 

Site  and  buildkig... 

do 

Building  (old  site) . 

Site.,... 

Building 

Site 

Site  and  building... 
do 


Site. 

Building 

Site 

BuUding 

Site  and  building.. 

do 

Site 

Site  and  building. 

Site 

BuUding 

Site 

Buildhig 

Site  and  building. 

Site 

Building 

Site 

Site  ^d  building. 

....do 

do. ......■■>*• 

.do 


Site. 

Building 

Site  and  building. 

....do 

do 

....do 

Site 

Building 

Site 

Site  and  buildhig. 

Site 

Building 

Site  and  building. 

Site 

Building 

Site  and  building. 

....do 

.do 


Site. 

....do 

BuUding. 

Site 

Building 

Site  and  buUding. 

....do 

,  ....do.......>>>-> 

....do 


Cost. 


J1880-1M0. 

*  Decrease  1890-1900. 

*  DeorakM,  1900-1910. 

« PopulatJoa  Apr.  15, 1910, 


Paorwae;  1900-19101 


\  Not  returned  by  census, 
i  Not  separately  retomecL 

'  Population  Apr.  15,  ISlOi 
temiad  In  IflOlli 


112,000.00 
60,000.00 
76,000.00 
14,9S4.25 
75,000.00 
79,964.48 

126,000.00 
65,000.00 
8,000.00 
65,000.00 
80,000.00 
10,000.00 
60,000.00 
4.600.00 

Go.ooaoo 

4,995.09 

49,446.76 

157,000.00 

144,401.68 

200,000.00 

20,000.00 

70, 000. 00 

7,500-00 

259, 132.  24 

165,300.25 

8.750.00 

70,000.00 

13,334.98 

65,000.00 

35,000.00 

65,000.00 

7,500.00 

75,000-00 

18,000.00 

100,000.00 

4,800.00 

50,000.00 

80,000.00 

49,966.55 

160,000.00 

25,000.00 

100,000.00 

50,000.00 

60,000.00 

59,438.51 

99,939.63 

499,793.20 

296.803.87 

187,711.28 

155,000.00 

144,509.69 

6,000.00 

45,000.00 

10,000.00 

150,000.00 

10,000.00 

50,000.00 

75,000.00 

7,500.00 

50,000.00 

77, 137. 79 

75,000.00 

75,000.00 

15,000.00 

5,024.88 

40,011.12 

35,000.00 

85,000.00 

65,000.00 

60,000.00 

142,666.24 

50,000.00 

Bstlmata  for 


Total, 
Umit. 

Do. 
TotaL 
Limit 
TotaL 
Limit 
Total. 

Do. 
Limit 

Do. 
TotaL 
Limit 
Total. 
Limit 
TotaL 

Do. 
Limit 
TotaL 
Limit 
Total. 
Limit 

Do. 
TotaL 

Do. 
TotaL 
Limit. 
TotaL 
Limit. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Total. 

Do. 
Limit 
Total. 
Limit 

Do. 
Total. 
Limit 

Do. 
ToiaL 
Limit 

Do. 
TotaL 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Limit 

Do. 

Do. 
TotaL 
Limit. 

Do. 
TotaL 
Limit 

Do. 
TotaL 
Limit 

Do. 
TotaL 

Do. 

Do. 
Limit 

Do. 
TotaL 

Do. 

Do. 


Not 
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Statement  of  pubHe  buildings  occupiedf  in  course  of  construction,  and  authorized,  used 
or  intended  for  use  in  whole' or  xn  part  as  post  offices;  also  sites  for  same,  purchaee^ 
or  autAomed-— Continued. 


Lo(»tloiu 


Date. 


Population. 


Project. 


Cost. 


Stuttgart,  Ark 

SufloQc^Va 

Sulphur  Springs,  Tex.. 

Sumter,  S.  C... 

Sunbury,  Pa 

Do 

Superior,  Wis 

Sweetwater,  Tex 

Sycamore,  111 

Bylacauga,  Ala 

Syracuse,  N.  Y 

Do 

Do 

Tacoma,  Wash 

Do 

Talladega,  A  la 

Tallahassee,  Fla 

Tamaqua.  Pa 

Tampa,  Fla 

Tarboro,  N.  C 

Tarentum,  Pa 

Do 

Taunton,  Mass , 

Taylor,  Tex 

TaylorviUe,  lU 

Do 

Temple,  Tex , 

Terre  Haute,  Ind 

Terrell,  Tex , 

Texarkana,  A  rk ...... , 

The  Dalles,  Oreg.....< 

Thibodaux,  La 

Thomasville,  Ga , 

Thomasville,  N.  C 

Thomson,  Ga 

Three  Rivers,  Mich.... 
Tiffin,  Ohio 

I>o 

Tlfton,  Oa 

Do 

TltusTlUe,  Pa 

Do 

Tooooft,  Oa 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Do 

Tomah,  Wis 

Topeka,  Kans 

Do 

Torrington.  Conn 

Travaree  City,  Mich.. 

Do 

Trenton,  Mo 

Trenton,  N.J 

Trinidad,  Colo 

Troy^Ala 

Troy.N.'v;.'!!;;;;;" 

Tooon,  Arix 

Tollahoma,  Tenn..... 
Tulsa,  Okla 

Do 

Tupelo,  Miss 

Tuscaloosa,  Ala 

Do 

Twin  Falls,  Idaho.... 

Do 

Tyler,  Tex 

Tyrone,  Pa 

union,  8.  C , 

Union  City,  Tenn . . . . , 
Union  Springs,  Ala. . . , 

UnionTlIle,  Mo 

Urbana,Ill 

Urbana,  Ohio 

Utica.N.Y 

Do 


Mar.    4,1913 

May  30,1908 

do 

June  30,1906 
May  30,1908 
June  25,1910 
June  6, 1902 
Mar.  4, 1913 
June  25,1910 
Mar.  4, 1913 
May  25,1882 
June  30,1906 
Mar.  4, 1913 
June  6, 1902 
Mar.  3, 1903 
May  30,1908 
June  7,1888 
Mar.  4, 1913 
Mar.  3, 1899 
June  25,1910 
do 


Mar.  4,1913 
Jan.  2, 1891 
Mar.  4, 1913 
June  25,1910 
Mar.  4,1913 
June  30,1906 
May  30,1908 
July  7,1882 
May  30,1908 
Apr.  19,1888 
June  25,1910 
Mar.  4, 1913 
June  25,1910 
Mar.     4, 1913 

....do 

June  25,1910 
May  30,1908 
June  25,1910 
May  30,1908 
June  25,1910 
May  30,1908 
Mar.    4,1913 

do...... 

June  6,1902 
June  30,1906 
Mar.  4,1913 
Mar.  3,1876 
June  20,1878 
June    6, 1902 

do.. 

Mar.  3,1903 
May  30.1908 
Mar.  3,1871 
June  30,1906 
do 


May  30,1908 
Feb.  14,1885 
June  25,1910 
Mar.  4,1913 
May  30,1908 
June  25,1910 

....do.. 

Mar.  3,1908 
June  30,1906 
June  25,1010 
Mar.  4,1913 
Feb.  14,1885 
Mar.  4,1918 
May  30,1908 

do 

Mar.    4, 1913 
do 


June  25,1910 

do 


3,173 

6,404 

4,862 

7,172 

13,016 

13,847 

32,988 

5,199 

3,931 

1,624 

59,002 

125,  n2 

145, 543 

45, 574 

48, 460 

5,702 

2,847 

10,102 

14,557 

4,161 

7,452 

7,981 

25,776 

5,634 

5,469 

5,796 

9,483 

10,244 

23,918 

6,913 

3,076 

4,906 

3,991 

6, 754 

4,790 

2,442 

5,102 

11,721 

n.9U 

2,193 

2,400 

S,  476 

3,  m 
i:w,  ;i04 

1M,414 
3,.->B8 
1ft, 597 
13, 568 
9,815 

9,s>ao 

10,153 

5,t306 

2:^,404 


Site 

Site  and  building. 
do 

....do 

Site 

Building 

Site  and  building.. 

Site 

Site  and  building.. 

Site 

Site  and  building.. 

Site 

Building 

Site 

Building 

Site  and  building.. 

do 

do 

do 

do..... 

Site 

Building 

Siteandbullding.. 

Site 

do 

Building 

Site 

Building 

Site  and  building.. 

do 

do 

do 

do. ........... 

....do 

....do .- 

Site 

Site  and  building.. 

Site 

Building 

Site 

Building 

Site 

Building 

Site 

do. 


Building 
anal 


building.. 


May  31,1872 
June  25,1910 

>  Population  Apr.  15, 
*  Population  Apr.  15, 

S  D— 64-1— vol  41 78 


Sitef 
Site. 

Building 

Site  and  building.. 

Site 

Buildhig 

Site 

Site  and  building.. 

....do 

Site 

Building 

Site  imd  building.. 

Site 

Siteandbullding.. 

Site 

Buildiig 

Site  ^d  building.. 

Site 

Building 

Site 

Building 

Site  sod  building.. 

Site 

Site  and  buUding.. 

do 

Site 

do 

Siteandbullding.. 

Site 

Site  and  buUding.. 
Site 


4,(i27 

4,797 
h%  728 
13,304 

3,168 
*l4,y85 
18,508 

3,915 

0,017 

7,132 
15,258 
>  5,258 

4,  =32 

7,215 

5,t«6 

4,208 

4,409 
^2,000 

.s,294 

7,758 
29,826^ 
74^767 

1910.    Not  separately  returned  in  1900. 
19ia    Decrease  1900-1910. 


$5,000.00 

87,000.00 

50,000,00 

70,000.00 

22,000.00 

100,000.00 

297,298.40 

6,500.00 

60,000.00 

5,000.00 

401,070.55 

324,999.17 

550,000.00 

96,035.47 

600,000.00 

80,000.00 

86,000.00 

75,000.00 

365,000.00 

75,000.00 

20,000.00 

60,000.00 

75,000.00 

5,000.00 

12,000.00 

60,000.00 

9,855.09 

70,000.00 

185, 13a  74 

60,000.00 

109,629.76 

104,000.00 

'  50,000.00 

70,000.00 

55,000.00 

5,000.00 

60,000.00 

20,000.00 

77,500.00 

7,000.00 

49,961.11 

25,ooaoo 

75,000.00 

5^000.00 

135,125l68 

550,ooaoo 
55,ooaoo 

10,000.00 
286,058.24 

50,ooaoo 

5,918.93 
48, 26a  52 
3,000.00 

408,758.19 
75,000.00 
4,960.74 
40,000.00 

523,351.09 
15,000.00 
50,000.00 
14,800.00 

810,000.00 
60,000.00 

.    7,487.15 

149,993.54 
10,000.00 
85,000.00 
56,790.10 
25,000.00 
60,000.00 
50,000.00 
4,500.00 
7,500.00 
80,000.00 
13,000.00 

413,499.55 

134,500.00 


Limit. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Total. 

Limit. 

Total. 
Do. 

Limit. 

Total. 
Da 
Do. 

Limit. 

Total. 

Limit. 
Do. 

Total. . 

Limit. 

Total, 

Limit. 

Total. 

Limit. 

Total. 

Limit 

Total. 

Limit. 

Total. 

Limit. 

Total. 

Limit. 

Total. 

Limit. 
Do. 
Da 
Do. 
Da 
Da 

Total. 

Limit 

Total. 
Da 
Da 

Limit 

Total. 
Da 
Da 

Limit 

Total. 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Do 
Da 

Limit 

TotaL 
Da 


TotaL 

Limit 

Da 

TotaL 

Da 

Da 

Limit 

TotaL 

Limit 

Da 

Da 

TotaL 

Limit 

Da 

TotaL 

Da 

Da 
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StatemerU  of  ptMie  buildings  occupied,  in  course  of  construction,  and  mdhorised,  umd 
or  intended  for  use  in  whole ' '  "^ '        '"    ' *     ' 


/  or  authorized— ContiDued. 


or  %n  pirt  as  post  offices;  also  sites  for  same,  punhmd 


Looatkm. 


Dftto. 


Popnlatioii. 


Pn4«ot 


Cast 


UvBlde,  Tex 

Vftkl08tA,Oft 

Do 

VaUjv  City,  N.  Dak 

Valpaniso,  Lad 

Vtncoaver,  Wash 

Do 

Van  Wert,  Ohio , 

Do , 

Vermilion,  8.  Dak 

Vernal,  Utii 

Vernon,  Tex 

Versailles,  Ky 

Vioksbnre.  Miss 

Victoria,  Tex 

Vinoennes,  Ind 

VIneland.N.  J 

Vinton,  Iowa 

Vindnia,  Minn 

Waoash.  Ind 

Waco,  Tex 

Wadesboro.  N.  C 

Wahoo,  Nebr 

Do 

Wahpeton.  N.  Dak 

Walden,N.  Y 

Waldoboro.  Me 

Walla  WaHa,  Wadi 

WalUngford.Coon 

Waltham.Mass 

Warrea,  Ohio 

Warren,  R.I 

Warrensburg,  Mo 

Do 

Warrentan,Va 

Do 

Warsaw,  Ind 

Washington,  D.  C 

Do7. 

Washington,  Ga 

Washington,  Ind 

Do 

Washington,  Iowa , 

Do?. 

Washington,  Mo 

Washington,  N.C 

Washington,  Pa 

Washington  Court  Hoose, 
Ohio. 

Waterbury,  Conn , 

Waterloo,  Iowa 

Waterloo,  N.  Y 

Do 

Watertown,  N.  Y 

Watertown,  S.  Dak 

Watertown,  Wis , 

Do..... 

Water  Valley,  Miss , 

WatervIIle,  Me 

Waukegan,  111 

Waukesha,  Wis 

Do.... 

Waupun,  Wis 

Wansau,  Wis ...., 

Waxahachie,  Tex 

Waycross,  Oa , 

Waynesboro,  6a III! 

Waynesboro,  Va , 

WaynesbiiTg,  Pa I. 

Waynesville,  N.  C 

Weathaiiofd,  f « *.*ri!"" ! 
Do 


June  36.1010 
Mar.  8,1008 
June  80,1906 
June  35, 1010 
Mar.  ^,1018 
do 


Jane  35,1010 
Mar.  4,1913 
May  80,1908 
Mar.    4,1018 

do....... 

do 

do 

Jane  30,1006 
June  6,1888 
May  30,1006 
June  6, 1908 
Mar.  4,1918 
..do.. 


May  80,1006 

do 

Jan.  13,1885 
Mar.  4,1013 
June  35,1910 
Mar.  4,1913 
June  25,1910 
Mar.  4,1913 
Aug.  31,1852 
May  30,1906 
do. 


June  36,1010 
June  6,1003 
Mar.  4,1018 
June  30,1906 
May  30,1908 
June  35,1010 
Mar.    4,1013 

do.. 

May  30,1908 
June  35,1010 
Mar.  4,1913 
June  35,1910 
Mar.  4,1013 
June  36,1010 
Mar.    4,1013 

.....do.. 

June  30,1906 
June  6,1903 
Mar.    4,1913 

June  6,1903 
June  8,1903 
May  30,1906 
Mar.  4,1013 
June  30,1906 

....do 

....do 

May  30,1906 
Mar.  4,1018 
May  30,1906 
June  80,1906 

do v.. 

June  35,1010 
do. 


June  6,1003 
May  80,1908 
June  30,1906 
May  30,1908 
Mar.  4,1013 
June  35,1910 
Mar.  4,1013 
do, 


1  Population  Apr.  15, 1010. 
*  Decrease  1000-lOia 


June  35,1010 
Mar.  4,1913 
May  80,1906 
lune  35,1010 

Increase  negUgiblai 


4,090 
$183 
0,871 
4,648 
6,385 
7,108 
0,430 

11,103 
7,016 
7,871 

»2,187 
886 

«8,544 
3,286 

18,064 

•8,787 

11,108 
6,548 

•8,836 
0,046 
8,673 

10,508 
3,618 
3,169 
3,187 
3,473 
4,353 
4,281 

17,481 
8,310 

27,019 
8,960 
7,015 

•4,705 

•4,607 

•1,427 

•  1,427 
4,558 

821,280 
832,081 

•  3,065 
•7,854 
•7,854 

4,382 
4,415 
8,860 
6,685 
11,101 
7,722 

66,686 

16,411 

8,998 

«3,031 

34,796 

6,603 

8,677 

8,764 

5,623 

11,080 

13,517 

8,232 

8,766 

3,365 

18,212 

12,866 
2,032 
1,800 
1,646 
8,837 
2,022 
2,213 
5,017 
5,079 


Site  and  bnflding.. 

Site .Trrrrr... 

Buikihig 

Site 

Buildine 

Site  and  building.. 

Site 

Building 

Site 

BuOdiug 

Site 

Site  and  building.. 

....do rrtr... 

.....do 

.....do... 

> • a  •  •  UO  •  •••••••••••• 

.....do 

.....do....  •...*.... 

.....do 

.....do 

....do 

....do 

Site 

....do 

Building 

Site  ana  building. . 

do 

Site  and  building... 

....do rrrr... 

....do 

do .^.. 

....do .i.. 

Site 

....do 

Building 

Site 

Building 

Site 

....do 

Bunding 

Site  and  bunding.. 

Site 

Building 

Site 

Building 

Site  ^d  building. . 

....do rfTr... 

....do 

....do 


...  .QOa  .  .  .  •  *••••••• 

....do 

Site 

Buildtag 

Build^  (old  site). 
Site  and  bonding... 

Site 

Bunding 

Site  ^d  bunding... 

....do TTTr... 

do 


6ite. 

Bunding 

Site 

Site  and  bunding.. 

do TTT:.. 


Site 

Bunding. 

Site 

do. 


Bundhig 

Site  and  bunding.. 

Site 

BuUdIng 

Site 

BuUdIng 


860,000.00 
7,982.11 
125,000.00 
4,800.00 
76,000.00 
06,000.00 

i2,soaoo 

140,000.00 
10,000.00 
70LO0O.OO 
7,500.00 
60,000.00 
80,000.00 
50,000.00 
100, 422.  n 
06,000.00 
72,855.53 
70,000.00 
70,000.00 
60,016.65 
78,164.76 
106,686.17 
6,000.00 
6,500.00 

6o,ooaoo 

50,000.00 
65,000.00 
34,431.68 

140,000.00 
06,000.00 

115,000.00 
71,516.61 
10,000.00 
7,472.35 
66,000.00 
13,000.00 
50,000.00 
10,000.00 

450,180.00 

1,049,811.00 

56,000.00 

6,34a  00 

60,000.00 

io,ooaoo 

80,000.00 
60,000.00 

i4o,ooaoo 

77,147.23 
80,000.00 

136,000.00 

150,000.00 

10,000.00 

56,000.00 

100,79&36 

90,000.00 

7,084.83 

66,000.00 

60,000.00 

130,000.00 

96,000.00 

34,612:41 

76,000.00 

3,400.00 

86,604.08 

60,000.00 

13,478L48 

70,081.63 

4,003.75 

7,600.00 

60,000.00 

76,000.00 

6,045.00 

66,000.00 

7,600.00 

66,000.00 


TMiL 
Total 

TimH 

Do. 
Total 

Total 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Total 

Total 

LImtt. 

Da 

Total 

Da 

Da 

Limit 

Total 

Da 

Da 

Total 

LindL 

Da 

Da 

Total 

Total 
Umtt. 
Total 
Limit. 

Da 
Total 
limit 

Da 
Total 
limit 
Total 
limit 

Da 

Da 
Total 


Tot^ 

Da 

Da 

limit 

Total 

Limit 

Total 

Limit 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Total 

Limft. 

Total 

Da 

limK. 

Total 

limit 

Total 

limit 

Da 

Da 

Total 

limit 

Total 


•  Populatioo  Apr.  16,  lOia    Decrease  1900-19IIL 
« Populatioo  Apr.  16, 1010.    Decrease  tinoe  im 
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StaiimerU  of  jmhhe  huUdings  oeeupisd,  in  eoune  of  contfruefion,  and  aiUhorigedf  used 
or  intended  for  uae  in  wKole  or  in  patt  a»  poet  offices;  also  sites  for  same,  jmrchased 
or  auMomea— Continued. 


Date.         Population. 


Project. 


Cost. 


WebbCitT.lCb 

Webster,  Mass , 

Do.. 

Webster  City,  Iowa... 

Do 

Wellington,  Kana..... 
Wellsborg,  W.  Va..... 
Wenatchee,  Wash...., 

Do , 

West  Cbester,  Fa 

Westerly,  R.L , 

Westfleld,  Mass. , 

Westjdains,  Mo. 

West  i*ofnt,  Oa. 

West  Point,  Miss 

,^  Do 

Ve8tpolnt,Va 

Wheiiffig,W.Va 

Wichita,  kuis 

Wichita  Falls,  Tex... 

WiUces-Barre.  Fa 

Wilkesboro,  N.  G 

Williamson,  W.  Va. . . 

Do 

Williamsport,  Pa 

Willimantic,  Conn. . . . . 

Willlston,  N.  Dak 

Willmar,  Minn..' 

Wniow,Cal 

Wilmington,  Del 

Wilmington,  N.  C 

Wilmington.  Ohio. . . . , 

waaonTN.C , 

Winchester,  Ky , 

Winchester,  Mass , 

Winchester,  Tenn .... 

Winchester,  Va , 

Windsor,  Vt 

Winfleld,  Kans 

Winnemuoca,  Nev 

Winona,  Minn 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Wiscasset.Me 

Wobnm,  Mass 

Do 

Woodbury,  N.  J 

Do 

Woodstock,  m 

Woodstock,  Va 

Woodward,  Okla 

Woonsocket,  R.  I 

Do 

Wooster,  Ohio 

Do 

Worcester,  Mass 

Wyandotte,  Midi 

Wy3hevme,Va 

X«iia,*Ohio;*.!!;!*.'.;! 

Do 

Yankton,  8.  Dak 

Do 

Yaioo  City,  Miss 

Yoakum,  Tex 

Do 

YonkerB,N.  Y 

York,Nebr. 

•Do 

York,  Fa 

iJo 

Do 

Yonngstown,  Ohio.... 

Ypsilanti,  Mich 

ZaneevOle.  Ohio 


Jnna  25,1010 
June  90,1906 
May  80,1006 
Mar.  3,1008 
June  80, 1006 
May  80,1008 
June  25,1010 

do.. 

Mar.  4,1018 
June  6,1002 
May  80,1008 
do. 


Mar.    4,1013 

do 

June  80,1006 
May  30,1008 
Mar.  4,1013 
June  6,1002 
Mar.  8,1885 
May  30,1006 
Mar.  2,1800 
June  25,1010 
do. 


Mar.  4,1013 
Aug.  3,isg2 
June  80. 1906 
June  26, 1910 
May  30,1908 
Mtgr.  4, 1913 
Mar.  a,  1885 
Feb.  4, 1887 
Mar.  4, 1913 
May  80,1908 
June  30, 1906 
Mar.  4,1913 
June  25,1910 
June  30. 1906 
Aug.  18, 1856 
June  25, 1910 
Mar.  4,1913 
Mar.  3, 1885 
Mar.  2,1899 
Aug.  12,1848 
June  30,1906 
May  30,1906 
June  25,1910 
Mar.    4,1913 

do.' 

do 

do 

Mar.  8,1008 
June  30,1006 
May  80,1006 
June  25,1010 
June  20,1887 
Mar.  4,1013 
May  30,1006 
June  28,1010 
May  30,1008 
June  25,1010 
June  6,1002 
Mar.  3,1003 
June  80,1006 
June  25,1010 
Mar.  4, 1013 
June  30,1006 
Mar.  3, 1003 
June  30,1006 
May  24,1800 
June  80,1006 
May  30,1008 
Jan.  21,1801 
June  25,1010 
June    6, 1002 


11,865 

10,470 

10,004 

4,770 

4,068 

6,502 

4,220 

4,121 

5,100 

0080 

8,476 

15,383 

2,017 

1,038 

8,058 

4,102 

1,423 

80,440 

18,016 

7,110 

40,040 

802 

>8,561 

13,561 

20,714 

10,348 

3,171 

i;211 
51,405 
10,167 
4,747 
6,108 
6,607 
0,006 
1,351 
5,508 
1,767 
6,722 


>,014 
0,780 


»,» 

15,106 

4,653 

4,804 

4,865 

1,884 

8,805 

80,070 

84,814 

6,121 

6,137 

75,857 

8,002 

8,048 

8,055 

8,704 

8,706 

•4,056 

•  4,081 

6,068 

4,670 

4,004 

67,568 

5,488 

5,803 

20,778 

40,462 

42,587 

33,067 

«6,280 

24,460 


Site  and  building. 

Site 

Building 

Site 

Buildtaij 
Sitri 


.do 


id  boQding. 


Site 

Building 

Site  imd  bunding. 
do rrt?.. 


do 

Site 

Site  and  building. 

Site 

Building 

Site.TTT: 

Site  and  building. 

do 

....do 

>  •  •  ■  •  uO«  ••  •««•••••• 

do 


Site. 

Building 

Site  and  building. , 

do , 

do 

....do 

.....do 

....do 

,....do 

do 
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PREPARATIONS  FOR  PEACE.* 

Walter  L.  Fishkb,  former  Secretary  ot  the  Interim. 

Half  truths  are  dangerous  because  the  element  of  truth  which 
they  contain  carries  conviction  and  easily  leads  to  its  application  far 
beyond  the  real  significance  to  which  it  is  entitled.  We  are  at 
present  in  grave  danger  of  just  such  a  misconception  of  one  of  the 
most  prevalent  statements  with  regard  to  military  preparation.  The 
sentiment  of  this  country  is  undoubtedly  opposed  to  militarism. 
Our  ideals  and  purposes  are  peaceful.  No  imperialistic  propaganda 
could  hope  to  succeed  if  its  character  and  purposes  were  understood. 
The  agitation  for  increasing  our  military  forces  is  as  a  whole 
genuinely  peaceful  in  its  purpose.  Certainly  it  makes  its  great  ap- 
peal upon  the  ground  that  preparation  for  war  is  essential  for  the 
preservation  or  peace.  The  proverbs  of  the  ancients  and  the  utter- 
ances of  our  earlv  Presidents  are  the  mottoes  it  repeats:  Si  vis  pacem 
para  heUmn^  "  It  you  wish  peace  prepare  for  war.'' 

And  undoubtedly  in  a  world  where  selfishness  and  greed  and  lust 
of  power  still  move  the  mass  and  the  rulers  of  men  to  the  extent 
they  do  to-day,  where  force  is  still  believed  to  constitute  a  necessary 
if  not  a  proper  means  of  advancing  national  interests  and  national 
ideals,  military  preparation  against  war  is  an  essential  for  securing 

Seace.  But  there  is  real  danger  that  we  shall  be  misled — or  may 
eceive  ourselves — ^into  believmg  that  preparation  for  war  is  the 
most  important  thing  for  us  if  we  desire  to  secuire  our  own  peace 
and  to  promote  the  peace  of  the  world.  Nothing,  it  seems  to  me, 
could  be  more  unfortunate  than  such  a  result.  If  we  wish  peace,  the 
most  important  thin^  is  not  to  prepare  for  war — although  that  we 
should  do.  If  we  wish  peace^  the  most  important — ^the  all-impor- 
tant— ^thing  is  to  prepare  for  peace:  to  do  tne  things  that  make  for 
peace  and  that  promote  peace,  not  tne  things  that  make  for  war  and 
promote  war.  And  yet  these  peaceful  measures  are  the  things  that 
are  receiving  scant  attention. 

I  am  led  to  present  to  you  some  thoughts  upon  this  subject  because 
the  significance  of  the  great  war  in  which  the  larger  part  of  the 
civilized  world  is  now  en^ged  is  the  one  absorbing  interest  of  our 
whole  intellectual  life.  I  have  no  thought  that  I  shall  say  things 
that  have  not  been  better  said  by  others — ^that  I  have  anything 
original  to  impart.  I  am  moved  by  a  deep  conviction  that  mankind 
IS  struggling  with  destiny  as  it  has  seldom  struggled  before,  and  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  every  man  and  woman — and  especially  of  every 
educated  man  and  woman — to  think  of  this  world  war,  its  causes, 
and  its  probable  results;  and,  as  his  thoughts  become  at  all  definite, 
to  express  them,  if  it  be  only  in  confirmation  of,  or  dissent  from,  the 

1  Delivered  (in  part)  as  an  address  on  the  occasion  of  the  Ninety-seventh  Conrocatlon 
of  the  University  of  Chicago  held  in  I^on  Handel  Assembly  Half,  December  21.  1910. 
I>eUvered  on  Janaar7  £7,  1910,  before  the  Industrial  Clnb  of  Chicago. 
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4  PBEPARATIONS   FOR  PEACE. 

views  expressed  by  others  which  are  likely  to  affect  public  opinion 
and  public  action.  It  is  a  time  for  each  human  being,  in  humility 
and  sincerity,  to  ask  himself:  "What  do  I  think?  miat  is  the  ex- 
planation of  this  appalling  catastrophe  and  what  is  to  follow  it? 
What  should  and  what  can  I,  in  my  tiny  circle  of  possible  action,  do 
to  help,  if  ever  so  little,  toward  a  right  solution  of  the  problems  it 
presents? " 

What  might  be  called  its  purely  academic  interest  is  greater  than 
any  other  interest  of  the  student.  It  pervades  the  library  and  the 
laboratory,  the  classroom  and  the  lecture  hall,  and  the  quiet  cloisters 
of  the  university.  What  a  compelling  stimulus  to  intellectual  activity 
it  is ;  what  a  zest  it  adds  to  all  our  studies  in  physical,  political,  social, 
and  economic  science ;  to  what  fierce  tests  it  is  subjectmg  our  theories 
of  human  progress  and  social  evolution ! 

There  is  nothing,  indeed,  so  instructive,  so  absorbing,  so  essential 
for  us — as  individuals  and  as  a  nation — ^to  understand  as  the  mighty 
conflict  that  is  now  going  on;  its  causes  and  its  consequences,  its 
horrors  and  its  folly.  It  is  important  for  all  of  us  to  appreciate  the 
reality  of  its  horror.  But  I  am  not  qualified  to  picture  this  horror  if 
I  would,  and  this  is  not  the  place  or  the  occasion.  It  is  fitting,  how- 
ever, for  us  to  consider  its  folly,  and  how  we  in  the  future  may 
escape  such  folly.  "Wisdom  is  the  principal  thing;  therefore  get 
wisdom:  and  with  all  thy  getting  get  understanding." 

There  is  a  call  for  the  public  service  of  educated  men  and  women 
such  as  has  not  been  heard  in  the  world  since  the  French  Revolution. 
For  we  must  go  back  to  France  and  the  Napoleonic  era  for  any  such 
epochal  events  as  are  happening  in  the  world  to-day.  It  is  quite  pos- 
sible, perhaps  it  is  exceedingly  probable,  that  the  actual  consequences 
upon  our  whole  intellectual,  social,  political,  and  economic  outlook 
that  will  follow  and  result  irom  this  war  will  be  greater  than  those 
that  followed  even  that  great  upheaval  of  civilized  society.  It  is 
only  as  we  understand  how  fundamental  are  the  issues  that  are  forced 
upon  us  that  we  shall  meet  those  issues  intelligently  and  wisely.  Our 
danger,  and  the  danger  of  Europe,  is  that  we  shall  see  its  causes  and 
effects  superficially  and  shall  devise  superficial  remedies  and  adopt  a 
superficial  settlement.  There  are  so  many  essentially  superficial 
phases  of  the  situation  that  are  nevertheless  so  important  and  so  com- 
pelling in  their  interest  that  we  can  all  be  forgiven  for  misconceiving 
their  relative  importance  compared  with  the  deeper  issues;  but  it 
is  only  as  we  find  and  face  these  deeper  issues  of  transcendent  conse- 
quence that  we  shall  work  good  out  of  this  awful  evil  that  has  f all^i 
on  mankind. 

Already  the  danger  of  one  great  folly  from  a  superficial  view  of 
this  war  has  become  apparent,  and  that  is  that  we  shall  think  of  it  as 
due  to  and  as  an  exhibition  ot  ruthless  military  power;  that  it  is  due 
to  what  is  called  Prussianism,  and  that  if  we  could  just  curb  and 
destroy  Prussianism  the  world  could  go  on  quite  satisfactorily,  upcMi 
the  whole,  and  without  any  serious  or  fundamental  disturbance  of  the 
established  social,  political,  economic,  and  intellectual  order.  No 
mistake  could  be  made  so  disastrous  to  the  future  peace  and  process 
of  mankind  as  this.  Even  if  the  Prussian  war  goa  sits  the  sadiUe  in 
Germany  to-d^,  waging  war  with  a  ruthlessness  that  appalls  man- 
kind and  an  efficiency  that  compels  its  admir^ttion,  nevertheless,  haw 
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pitiful  would  be  the  conclusion  that  what  apnalls  us  is  not  war,  but 
merely  the  ruthlessness  and  efficiency  with  which  it  is  made.  ^ 

It  was  an  American  thinking  of  war  in  America  who  said  that 
"  War  is  hell  1  "—not  German  war  or  English  war  or  Russian  war, 
but  war,  wherever  waged  or  by  whatever  nation.  There  was  never 
a  great  war  waged  that  did  not  produce  all  the  atrocities  of  this  war, 
on  one  side  or  on  both.  The  scale  of  the  atrocities  may  be  greater,  as 
the  scale  of  this  war  is  greater.  Even  the  doctrine  of  f rightfulness  is 
a  doctrine  that  has  been  defended  and  practiced  by  every  nation,  even 
our  own,  within  such  limits  and  under  such  conditions  as  each  nation 
has  determined  for  itself  at  the  time  and  according  to  its  exigency 
as  it  saw  it.  There  are  few  follies  equal  to  the  foUy  of  imagming 
that  war  can  be  made  humane. 

Our  own  "  Instructions  for  the  government  of  armies  of  the  United 
States  in  the  field"  (General  Orders^  No.  100,  1863),  issued  under 
Abraham  Lincoln,  the  most  humane  of  Presidents,  and  again  issued 
without  modification  during  the  War  with  Spain  in  1898,  announced : 

To  save  the  country  is  paramount  to  aU  other  considerations. 

And— 

18.  When  the  commander  of  a  besieged  place  expels  the  noncombatants  iy^ 
order  to  lessen  the  number  of  those  who  consume  hiiB  stock  of  provisions,  it  is 
lawful,  though  an  extreme  measure,  to  drive  them  back,  so  as  to  hasten  on  the 
surrender. 

19.  Commanders,  whenever  admissible,  should  inform  the  enemy  of  their 
intention  to  bombard  a  place,  so  that  the  noncombatants,  and  especially  the 
women  and  children,  may  be  removed  before  the  bombardment  commences. 
But  it  is  no  infraction  of  the  common  law  of  war  to  omit  thus  to  inform  the 
enemy.    Surprise  may  be  a  necessity. 

No  matter  how  clear  the  evidence  may  seem  to  some  of  us  to-day, 
we  are  too  near  the  event  to  be  sure  of  our  perspective.  We  must  not 
forget  how  often  "  knowledge  comes,  but  wisdom  lingers.''  Even  if 
we  make  certain  that  Servia  was  the  occasion,  not  the  cause,  of  this 
war-;  that  Germany  had  prepared  for  "  the  day  "  and  that  she  chose 
the  day  which  she  thought  was  most  favorable  to  her;  that  she,  and 
no  other,  precipitated  this  horrible  cataclysm  of  cruelty  and  destruc- 
tion— even  if  we  spare  whatever  nation  is  responsible,  no  part  of  the 
just  condemnation  of  mankind  for  touching  the  match  to  the  powder 
that  had  been  so  assiduously  laid  throughout  Europe  and  that  needed 
only  the  match — how  blind,  how  pitifullv  and  perversely  blind,  we 
should  be  not  to  recognize  that  the  fundamental  error  consisted  in 
having  a  state  of  international  relations  that  was  prepared  for  the 
match;  that  the  fundamental  responsibility,  deeper  than  Prussian- 
ism,  was  with  the  nations  that  built  and  maintained  their  civiliza- 
tions over  a  powder  magazine !  Without  now  discussing  whether  any 
other  basis  of  internationalism  is  practicable  than  the  basis  of  na- 
tional armament  and  of  military  force,  how  foolish,  how  unfair,  to 
say  that  in  a  society  of  nations  based  on  force  that  nation  which 
acquires  and  uses  the  greatest  and  the  most  efficient  force  is  exclu- 
sively to  blame  for  an  explosion  that  leads  to  a  test  of  force !  The 
matured  and  distant  judgment  of  mankind  will  be  little  concerned 
with  awarding  praise  or  blame  on  the  basis  of  the  relative  extent  or 
efficiency  of  military  preparation,  or  even  of  the  relative  ruthlessness 
with  which  military  force  was  used  in  a  state  of  society  based  on 
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force  and  on  the  use  of  force  to  secure  or  to  retain  the  right  to  exploit 
other  lands  and  peoples. 

The  truth  is  that  the  really  ^eat  differences  between  the  warring 
nations  are  only  differences  of  degree— degrees  of  militarism,  degrees 
of  democracy,  degrees  of  political  and  economic  intelligence.  I  do 
not  minimize  these  differences.  So  gigantic  is  the  scale  on  which  the 
world  movement  proceeds  that  these  differences  of  degree  become 
of  huge  dimensions  and  importance  when  the  diverging  lines  are 

Srojected  into  the  expanded  field  of  action.  In  war,  international 
ifferenoes  are  centrifugal.  Chasms  widen  as  the  circumference  of 
the  conflict  expands  and  the  conflict  becomes  more  intense.  War 
distorts  and  exaggerates  and  intensifies  every  difference  of  national 
feelinff,  every  national  misunderstanding.  If,  however,  it  be  true 
that  Germany  is  more  militaristic  than  England  or  France  or  Russia 
or  Italy,  it  is  true  only  as  a  statement  of  the  degree  in  which  each  of 
these  nations  has  been  and  is  militaristic.  If  it  be  true  that  Germany 
believes  that  she  has  a  national  ideal  and  peculiar  national  interests — 
political,  economic,  intellectual — which  can  be  advanced  by  military 
force,  the  same  thing  is  true  of  each  of  her  rivals.  If  it  be  true  that 
militarism  in  Germany  is  a  menace  to  the  world,  it  is  also  true  that 
militarism  in  the  rest  of  Europe  is  a  menace  to  the  world.  Does  Ger- 
many believe  that  she  has  a  peculiar  mission  to  perform  in  the  un- 
folding of  civilization,  that  her  form  of  political  organization,  her 
economic  and  intellectual  processes,  offer  the  greatest  assurance  of 
human  progress,  and  that  it  is  her  duty  as  well  as  her  right  to  impose 
this  Jcuttur  on  the  world?  England  has  been  obsessed  by  the  same 
megalomaniac  folly.  So  have  we.  If,  happily,  we  are  less  sure  Uiat 
we  are  the  people,  and  that  wisdom  is  in  danger  lest  it  die  with  us, 
can  we  claim  anything  more  than  that  we  have  seen  the  futility  of 
such  egotism,  ever  so  little  sooner  and  ever  so  little  more  clearly  than 
some  others?  Are  John  Bull  and  Brother  Jonathan  types  of  modest 
self-effacement  and  humility  before  the  slowly  unfoldmg  secrets  of 
the  universe? 

We  have  been  reading  much  of  the  lords  and  prophets  of  war  in 
Grermany;  but  have  they  uttered  anything  more  frankly  militaristic 
than  Lord  Roberts, "  Little  Bobs,"  the  military  idol  of  Great  Britain  ? 

How  was  this  Empire  of  Britain  founded?  War  founded  this  Empire — ^war 
and  conquest !  When,  we,  therefore,  masters  by  war  of  one-third  of  the  habit- 
able globe,  when  we  propose  to  Germany  to  disarm,  to  curtail  her  navy  or 
diminish  her  army,  Germany  naturally  refuses;  and  pointing  not  without 
justice  to  the  road  by  which  England,  sword  in  hand,  has  climbed  to  her  un- 
matched eminence,  declares  openly  or  In  the  veiled  language  of  diplomacy,  that 
by  the  same  path,  if  by  no  other,  Germany  Is  determined  also  to 'ascend!  Who 
amongst  us,  knowing  the  past  of  this  nation,  and  the  past  of  all  nations  and  cities 
that  have  ever  added  the  luster  of  their  name  to  human  annals,  can  accuse  Ger- 
many or  regard  the  utterance  of  one  of  her  greatest  a  year  and  a  half  ago  [or 
of  General  Bernhardi  three  months  ago]  with  any  feelings  except  those  of 
respect? 

Norman  Angell,  in  his  recent  book  on  America  and  the  New 
World  State^  has  collected  this  and  many  other  quotations  which 
demonstrate  that  there  is  an  "Anglo-Saxon  Prussianism"  which 
differs  only  from  German  Prussianism  in  the  extent  to  which  it  has 
attained  popular  support  or  official  power.  And  yet  it  was  the  bitter 
complaint  of  Bernhardi  and  Trietschke  that  their  ideas  had  so  little 
influence  among  the  people  or  in  official  circles.   The  most  interesting 
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to  me  of  all  AngelPs  quotations  is  that  from  the  Belgian  author, 
Doctor  Sarolea,  who,  in  his  book  on  TJie  Anglo-Oerrruin  Problem^ 
says: 

What  is  even  more  serious  and  ominous,  so  far  as  the  prospects  of  peace  are 
concerned,  the  Qerman  who  knows  that  he  is  right  from  his  own  point  of  view, 
knows  that  he  is  also  right  from  the  English  point  of  view ;  he  knows  that  the 
premises  on  which  he  is  reasoning  are  still  accepted  by  a  large  section  of  the 
English  people.  Millions  of  English  people  are  actuated  in  their  policy  by 
those  very  imperialistic  principles  on  which  the  Germans  take  their  stand. 
After  all  German  statesmen  are  only  applying  the  political  lessons  which  Eng- 
land has  taught  them,  which  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling  has  sung,  and  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain has  proclaimed  In  speeches  innumerable.  Both  the  English  Imperialist  and 
the  German  Imperialist  believe  that  the  greatness  of  a  country  does  not  depend 
mainly  on  the  virtues  of  the  people,  or  on  the  resources  of  the  home  country, 
but  largely  on  the  capacity  of  the  home  country  to  acquire  and  to  retain  large 
tracts  of  territory  all  over  the  world.  Both  the  English  Imperialist  and  the 
German  Imperialist  have  learned  the  doctrine  of  Admiral  Mahan,  that  the 
greatness  and  prosperity  of  a  country  depend  mainly  on  sea  power.  Both 
believe  that  efficiency  and  success  In  war  Is  one  of  the  main  conditions  of 
national  prosperity. 

Now  as  long  as  the  two  nations  do  not  rise  to  a  saner  political  ideal,  as  long 
as  both  English  and  German  people  are  agreed  In  accepting  the  current  political 
philosophy,  as  long  as  both  nations  shall  consider  military  power  not  merely  as 
a  necessary  and  temporary  evil  to  submit  to,  but  as  a  permanent  and  noble 
ideal  to  strive  after,  the  German  argument  remains  unanswerable.  War  Is 
Indeed  predestined,  and  no  diplomatists  sitting  round  a  great  table  In  the 
Wllhelmstrasse  or  the  Ballplatz  or  the  Qual  d'Orsay  will  be  able  to  ward  off  the 
Inevitable.  It  Is  only,  therefore,  In  so  far  as  both  nations  will  move  away  from 
the  old  political  philosophy  that  an  understanding  between  Germany  and 
England  will  become  possible.  *  *  *  It  is  the  Ideas  and  the  ideals  that 
must  be  fundamentally  changed :  "  Instauratio  faclenda  ab  Imls  f undamentls." 
And  those  ideals  once  changed,  all  motives  for  a  war  between  England  and  Ger- 
many would  vanish  as  by  magic.  But  alas !  ideas  and  ideals  do  not  change  by 
magic  or  prestige — they  can  only  change  by  the  slow  operation  of  Intellectual 
conversion.    Arguments  alone  can  do  it. 

Let  us  turn  from  the  war  lords  of  England  and  Germany  to  those 
who  do  not  speak  under  the  influence  of  military  training  or  military 
occupation.  We  are  told  by  the  translator  of  Dr.  Paul  Rohrbach's 
book,  The  Oerman  Idea  in  the  Worlds  that  it — 

probably  inspired  more  Germans  than  any  other  book  published  since  1871,  for 
everybody  felt  that  it  presented  a  generally  true  picture  of  the  Fatherland 
and  indicated  the  paths  which  the  Germans  had  resolved  to  follow. 

This  opinion  I  have  had  substantially  confirmed  by  most  compe- 
tent authority.  I  think  it  gives  us  a  real  insight  into  the  ideas  that 
have  moved  the  German  people.  You  will  note  that  the  author  does 
not  hesitate  to  praise  the  Ajiglo-Saxon  or  to  criticize  the  Oerman, 
and  that  his  imderlying  and  dominating  purpose  is  peaceful  ex- 
pansion. 

The  markets  of  the  world !  We  need  them  to-day  for  our  existence  as  posi- 
tively as  we  need  our  own  land,  and  the  day  is  approaching  with  Irrevocable 
certainty  when  we  shall  need  them  even  more.  We  can  be  nationally  healthy 
only  so  long  as  our  share  in  the  business  of  the  world  continues  to  grow, 
and  only  if  this  is  the  case  shall  we  be  able  to  foster  the  inner  values  which 
spring  from  our  national  idea,  and  let  them  take  part  with  the  other  factors 
in  the  shaping  of  the  culture  of  the  world.    •    ♦    • 

The  German  idea,  therefore,  can  only  live  and  increase  If  its  material  founda- 
tions, viz,  the  number  of  Germans,  the  prosperity  of  Germany,  and  the  number 
and  size  of  our  world  interests  continue  to  increase.  As  these  foundations 
continue  to  grow  they  compel  the  Anglo-Saxons  to  make  their  decision  between 
the  following  two  propositions: 


Will  they  reconcile  tbemselves  to  seeing  our  Interests  in  the  world  maintain 
themselves  by  the  side  of  their  own  and  come  to  an  agreement  with  us  con- 
cerning them?  Or  will  they  fight,  with  force  of  arms,  to  remain  the  sole  mis- 
tress of  the  world?  If  they  choose  the  latter,  it  will  depend  on  our  strengtli 
whether  we  conquer  or  surrender  or  hold  our  own.    •    ♦    ♦ 

We  have  progressed  within  a  generation  with  a  rapidity  which  creates  the 
b^lef  that  we  can  wipe  out  within  a  decade  the  losses  of  a  century.  But  ve 
grow  dizzy  when  we  contemplate  our  political  economy  shooting  up  to  steep 
heights  and  resting  only  on  the  small  support  of  European  Germany,  especially 
when  we  compare  it  with  the  much  wider  security  across  oceans  and  continents 
which  England  and  America  have  built  It  is  here  where  the  abyss  is  lurUnc 
into  which  our  new  grandeur  may  be  hurled  unless  we  secure  It  with  stronger 
props  than  are  made  of  iron  or  gold.  We  have  now  reached  the  point  which 
illustrates  a  fact  which  no  one  can  view  too  seriously,  namely,  that  the  world 
power  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  does  not  rest  solely  on  external  support,  such  as 
wealth,  colonies,  dominion  over  the  seas  and  flourishing  industries,  but  that 
corresponding  to  these  material  possessions  a  growth  of  character  and  of 
inner  worth  and  an  increase  in  the  breadth  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  idea  have 
actually  Justified  the  people  possessing  them  in  reaching  out  for  the  dominioa 
of  the  world.    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

The  true  attitude  of  England  toward  our  navy  and  commerce  Is  revealed  bj 
such  comments  as  were  contained  in  the  famous  article  in  the  Saturday  Review 
of  September,  1897,  which  made  a  great  stir  In  England  and  the  whole  wotU, 
and  frankly  stated  that  England's  prosperity  could  only  be  saved  if  Qermaoy 
were  destroyed.  "England,"  the  article  says  in  part,  "with  her  long  history 
of  successful  aggression,  with  her  marvelous  conviction  that  in  pursuing  her 
own  interests  she  is  spreading  light  among  nations  dwelling  in  darkness,  and 
German^,  bone  of  the  same  bone,  blood  of  the  same  blood,  with  a  lesser  will 
force,  but  perhaps  with  a  keener  intelligence,  compete  in  every  corner  of  the 
globe.  In  the  Transvaal,  at  the  Cape,  in  Central  Africa,  in  India  and  the  East 
the  islands  of  the  Southern  Sea,  and  in  the  far  Northwest  wherever — and 
where  has  it  not? — the  flag  has  followed  the  Bible  and  trade  has  followed  the 
flag  there  the  German  bagman  is  struggling  with  the  English  peddler.  Is  there 
a  mine  to  exploit,  a  railway  to  build,  a  native  to  convert  from  breadfruit  to 
tinned  meat,  from  temperance  to  trade  gin,  the  German  and  the  EngUshmao 
are  struggling  to  be  first.  A  million  petty  disputes  build  up  the  greatest  cause 
of  war  the  world  has  ever  seen.  If  Germany  were  extinguished  to-morrov. 
the  day  after  to-morrow  there  is  not  an  Bngllsiiman  in  the  world  who  woaU 
not  be  richer.  Nations  have  fought  for  years  ov^  a  city  or  a  right  of  succes- 
sion.   Must  they  not  fl^^t  for  two  hundred  fifty  million  pounds  of  conunerce?  " 

Doctor  Rohrbach  says: 

We  know  very  well  that  it  does  not  reflect  the  feelings  of  the  whole  of  Eng- 
land, but  nevertheless  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  English  Nation.     •     •    • 

The  two  political  catch  words,  "reaction"  and  "government  by  fieudil 
classes,*'  which  foreign  public  opinion  frequently  uses  to  describe  Germaa 
conditions,  are  not  calculated  to  bring  success  to  the  German  Idea  in  the  world. 
But  they  are  not  the  only  obstacles.  Like  other  people,  we  sutler  from  tbt 
defects  of  our  virtues.  The  reverse  and  unfortunate  complement  of  that  se»e 
of  duty  and  Industry,  which  we  call  the  positive  poles  of  our  character,  are 
an  offensive  superiority  and  awkwardness  of  behavior,  which  are  constantly 
putting  us  at  a  disadvantage.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Between  these  two  observations  there 
is  so  much  German  awkwardness,  indolence,  and  ignorance  of  the  national 
idea  in  its  highest  sense  that  we  can  explain  the  progress  abroad  which  «v 
have  made  only  by  the  one  thing  in  which  we  excel  all  other  people :  our  exact 
and  conscientious  labor  and  our  remarkable  diligence. 

The  real  evil  lies  in  the  doctrine  of  political  and  economic  im- 
perialism common  to  so  many  nations— ^the  doctrine  that  holds  that 
the  economic  welfare  and  progress  of  every  nation  and  of  its  people 
depend  upon  securing  constantly  expanding  markets  and  sources  of 
supply,  constantly  expanding  opportunities  for  trade,  and  that  soch 
opportunities  are  only  to  be  found,  or  at  least  are  beist  to  be  found. 
by  acquiring  political  dominion  over  or  spheres  of  influence  in  other 
countries,  especially  in  countries  relatively  backward  in  industrial 
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Our  defense  must  be  real  or  it  will  only  add  to  our  danger.  Within 
the  limits  of  what  is  strictly  necessary  for  defense  our  preparaticm 
must  be  made  as  though  it  were  certain  to  be  needed.  No  tear  that 
other  nations  will  be  led  by  our  example  to  increase  their  armament 
unnecessarily  can  stand  for  one  moment  against  the  possibility  of  our 
need.  What  is  incumbent  upon  us  is  to  make  it  as  dear  as  possible 
that  the  character  and  the  extent  of  oiu:  military  preparation  are 
strictly  defensive ;  indeed,  our  first  inquirjr  should  be  into  the  possi- 
bilities of  a  military  policy  that  will  be  on  its  face  and  in  its  essential 
characteristics  defensive. 

With  the  greatest  deference,  and  subject  to  correction  by  demon- 
stration and  not  by  assertion,  I  venture  to  suggest  that  there  is  sudi 
a  thing  ad  a  defensive  military  policy,  which  is  essentially  different 
in  important  particulars  from  an  aggressive  military  policy,  and  that 
.  the  plans  for  military  and  naval  preparedness  which  are  being  pre- 
sented to  us  either  by  the  President  and  his  political  advisers,  or 
by  the  (jeneral  Board  of  the  Navy,  or  the  General  Staff  of  the  Army, 
do  not  recognize  or  apply  the  distinction. 

I  am  not  discussing  these  things  as  an  expert,  nor  do  I  assume  that 
my  audience  is  composed  of  experts.  I  am,  however,  not  without  the 
support  of  expert  opinion,  although  it  has  not  been  allowed  muc^ 
public  expression.  And  I  assume  that  the  'great  audience  of  our 
ordinary  fellow  citizens,  as  inexpert  but  as  intensely  and  vitally  con- 
cerned as  we  are,  will  in  the  end  settle  our  military  policy  on  sea 
and  land,  for  this  is  necessarily  the  way  of  democracy.  Admiral 
Mahansays: 

Justly  appreciated,  milltarj  affairs  are  one  side  of  the  politics  of  a  nation  and 
therefore  concern  the  individaal  who  has  an  interest  in  the  government  of  the 
state.  They  form  part  of  a  clos^y  related  whole,  and  putting  aside  the  purely 
professional  details  ♦  ♦  ♦  military  preparations  should  be  determined  chiefly 
by  those  broad  political  considerations  which  affect  the  relations  of  states  one 
to  another  or  of  several  parts  of  the  same  state  to  the  common  defense. 

Robert  Wilden  Neeser,  whose  book.  Our  Navy  wnd  ths  Next  WoTj  is 
an  argument  for  greater  naval  strength,  nevertheless  says: 

In  the  last  analysis  It  Is  the  people  who  govern,  It  is  the  people  who  must  be 
Informed  of  their  military  condition.  The  regulations  which  forbid  military  and 
naval  men  writing  for  publication  for  the  purpose  of  discussion  should  be  re- 
written. The  freest  discussion  on  all  military  and  naval  topics  by  officers  of 
both  s^vices  should  be  encouraged,  such  writings  to  be  signed  by  the  authors, 
for  which  they  would  assume  the  entire  responsibility.  When  this  privilege 
has  been  given,  then  the  people  will  have  a  means  of  getting  at  the  truth  and 
the  authority  in  each  case  will  be  Icnown.  By  sealing  the  lips  of  those  capable 
of  giving  the  truth  we  have  encouraged  scarehead  articles  upon  our  naval  pre- 
paredness which  carry  little  weight  and  make  no  lasting  impression  upon  the 
minds  of  the  people. 

Major-General  Francis  Vinton  Greene  has  also  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  Germany  permits  publication  of  frank  discussions  of 
military  subjects — several  thousand  military  books  in  a  year  as 
against  several  scores  at  the  most  in  English-speaking  countries. 

At  all  events,  whether  they  like  it  or  not,  the  experts  must  convince 
us,  untrained  as  we  are.  What  we  want  and  what  we  are  entitled  to 
have  is  candor  and  the  fullest,  freest  opportunity  for  the  expression 
of  every  sincere  and  intelligent  judgment  that  has  been  or  is  being 
formed  within  our  military  and  naval  service.  We  are  dealing  with 
what  is  alleged  to  be  and  what  we  believe  is  matter  of  life  and  deatit. 
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On  sach  a  matter  the  order  prohibiting  officers  in  our  military  estab- 
lishment from  uttering  and  publishing  opinions  upon  military  pol- 
icy* seems  especially  unwise  and  leaves  the  coimtry  altogether  too 
dependent  upon  the  officials  or  official  boards  that  for  the  moment 
control  the  administration  of  our  military  and  naval  service.  In 
that  service  are  experienced  and  serious  students  of  the  problems  of 
military  and  naval  policy  whose  views  upon  fundamentals  and  upon 
important  details  disagree  with  the  views  of  both  the  military  and 
the  political  heads  of  our  military  and  naval  establishments.  These 
differences  of  opinion  are  not  being  ffiven  to  the  public.  We  are 
thus  being  led  to  the  unwarranted  condusion  that  there  is  imanimity 
among  our  experts  as  to  the  kind  and  extent  of  military  preparation 
we  should  have. 

I  am  a  convinced  advocate  of  securing  and  utilizing  expert  advice 
in  the  administration  of  public  affairs.  I  have  the  highest  regard 
and  respect  for  the  officers  in  our  naval  and  military  service.  I 
attach  the  greatest  importance  to  their  opinions  with  respect  to  the 
Uiings  that  will  produce  the  most  efficient  military  preparation  for 
war  and  that  will  produce  the  greatest  results  in  actual  warfare. 
But  what  we  are  deciding  is  not  the  sort  of  an  army  or  navy  that 
will  be  most  powerful  in  war,  but  what  sort  of  an  army  or  navy  will 
be  most  effective  for  securinff  peace.  And  that  is  a  question  which 
involves  issues  of  national  pmicy  that  are  not  exclusively  military — 
in  which,  indeed,  the  militai^  motive  is  of  secondary  importance. 

We  must  tell  the  Navy  Board  and  the  General  Staff — ^not  have 
them  tell  us — what  it  is  we  want  an  army  and  a  navy  to  do;  what  are 
the  purposes  for  which  we  wish  to  use  an  army  and  a  navy.  Then 
and  then  only  can  they  tell  us  what  kind  of  an  army  and  navy  will 
be  best  adapted  for  our  purpose.  Otherwise  their  opinions  and  esti- 
mates must  necessarily  be  based  on  the  assumption  that  we  want  a 
military  establishment  adequate  to  defend  all  our  outstanding  pos- 
sessions and  obligations,  and  to  maintain  all  our  supposed  national 
policies  and  interests,  and  in  the  event  of  war,  in  the  language  of  the 
recent  report  of  the  War  College,  "  to  insure  a  successful  termination 
of  the  war  in  the  shortest  time." 

All  this  may  sound  somewhat  captious  and  theoretical,  of  little 
practical  value,  but  I  am  not  without  knowledge  that  there  exists 
among  military  experts — and  in  our  own  military  service — a  recog- 
nition of  the  fact  that  there  is  a  substantial  difference  between  a 
defensive  and  an  offensive  military  policy  and  that  it  is  not  being 
recognized  in  the  plans  which  are  officially  recommended  for  our  mili- 
tary preparation.  We  are  bein^  urged  to  support  a  military  program 
which  we  are  assured  is  intended  only  for  defense;  but  it  is  not  an 
exclusively  defensive  program.  I  do  not  intend  to  impugn  in  any 
degree  the  sincerity  of  its  advocates — I  think  they  believe  that  they 
are  advocating  a  defensive  policy ;  but  they  have  not  defined  nor  had 
defined  for  them  what  it  is  we  wish  to  defend,  nor  have  they  aban- 
doned that  hoary  maxim,  of  military  science  that  a  strong  offense  is 
the  best  defense. 

1 "  Officers  of  the  Army  will  refrnlo,  until  farther  orders,  from  fflTing  oat  for  publl- 
cfttlon  any  interview,  statement,  discussion,  or  article  on  the  military  situation  tn  tb% 
United  States  or  abroad,  as  any  expression  of  their  views  on  this  subject  at  present  Is 
prejudicial  to  the  best  Interests  of  tne  service." — War  Department,  General  Order  No.  lOi. 
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We  shall  make  a  serious  mistake  in  all  that  we  do  toward  military 
preparedn^s  against  war  and  for  peace  unless  we  tell  our  militaiy 
experts,  and  tell  them  in  a  way  that  they  will  understand  and  accept, 
that  we  want  a  military  establishment  planned  and  prepared  for  de- 
fense and  not  for  offense,  even  though  offense  may  help  defense — 
that  we  consciously  and  definitely  intend  to  abandon  and  to  hare 
them  abandon  whatever  military  advantage  there  may  be  in  having 
an  army  and  a  navy  prepared  to  take  the  aggressive  and  to  seek  out 
and  attack  in  force  an  enemy  away  from  our  own  boundaries  and 
waters.  Only  in  this  way  can  we  convince  the  world  that  our  object 
is  pacific,  that  we  are  not  merely  repeating  the  hollow  assurances 
of  other  nations  that  have  bujilt  great  navies  and  trained  great  armies 
in  the  name  of  peace  only  to  use  them  for  aggression  wnen  the  op- 
portunity and  the  temptation  came.  Only  in  tMs  way  can  we  be  sure 
that  we  shall  not  yield  to  temptation  when  it  comes. .  What  is  ihert 
in  our  national  history  to  justify  the  claim  that  we  will  not  use  forec 
to  extend  our  boundaries  or  our  dominion  over  the  lands  of  weaker 
nations,  no  matter  how  sincerely  at  this  time  we  intend  not  to  do  so! 
What  right  have  we  to  thank  God  that  we  are  not  as  other  men, 
especially  those  Prussians?  With  an  army  and  a  navy  designed  for 
and  substantially  limited  to  the  defense  of  our  own  lands  and  shores, 
we  can  with  some  confidence  and  effectiveness  advocate  those  prin- 
ciples and  agencies  of  international  policy  that  are  best  adapted  to 
reduce  the  chances  of  war. 

To  illustrate  what  I  have  in  mind,  and  not  I  alone,  but  others 
whose  military  experience  and  training  give  greater  weight  to  their 
opinions,  let  me  ask  you  whether  it  is  not  clear  that  a  real  substantial 
clarification  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  adopting  and  extending  the 
suggestions  of  President  Wilson's  message,  would  not  in  itself  do 
more  to  make  war  against  this  country  unlikely  than  all  the  increase 
we  are  likely  to  make  in  our  armv  ana  our  navy?  We  hear  much  of 
possible  war  with  Japan.  Should  we  not  do  more  toward  the  pre- 
vention of  such  a  war  by  discussing  with  Japan  the  issues  sur- 
rounding Japanese  immigration  and  the  Open  Door  in  China  man 
fashion  and  in  a  way  and  with  results  that  would  do  justice  to  our 
interests  and  to  Japanese  interests  and  to  that  self-respect  which 
Japan  has  earned  her  right  to  entertain  ?  If  we  really  intend  to  give 
national  independence  to  the  Philippines,  should  we  not  remove  a 
great  menace  to  our  peace  if  we  could  secure  international  ^ar- 
anties  of  the  sovereignty  and  territorial  integrity  of  the  Fibpino 
nation?  If  we  should  open  the  Panama  Canal  to  the  warships  of  idl 
nations  imder  international  guaranties  of  the  safety  of  the  Canal 
itself  and  of  our  peaceful  ownership  and  operation  of  it,  should  we 
not  make  it  a  prize  less  likely  to  excite  the  cupidity  of  other  nations 
and  less  likely  to  lead  to  war  with  us?  If  we  did  these  things. 
should  we  not  need  an  army  and  a  navy  quite  different  in  character 
and  size  from  those  we  should  need  if  we  do  not  do  them?  Can  we 
jntelligently  determine  what  sort  of  an  army  and  a  navy  we  need 
without  considering  what  it  is  we  propose  to  defend?  If  we  retain 
all  these  possessions  and  interests  and  international  policies,  where 
can  we  stop  in  our  military  preparation?  What  folly  to  retain 
them  if  we  do  not  propose  to  make  serious  and  adequate  preparation 
to  defend  them,  and  could  not  make  really  adequate  preparation  if 
we  would. 


It  may  be  said  that  these  matters  really  make  no  difference  in  tiie 
sort  of  military  preparation  we  ought  to  make — that  it  will  require 
the  same  sort  of  an  army  and  the  same  sort  of  a  navy  to  defend  our 
own  lands  and  waters  that  we  should  need  to  defend  the  Philippines 
and  the  Panama  Canal  and  to  enforce  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  No 
doubt  some  military  authorities  would  make  precisely  this  claim; 
but  I  venture  to  assert  that  exdellent  military  authority  is  of  quite 
a  different  opinion,  and  that  it  is  supported  by  many  considerations 
that  appeal  and  should  appeal  to  that  great  public  which  imder  our 
democratic  government  must  and  should  decide  the  fundamental 
questions  of  policy  directly  involved. 

We  are  at  least  entitled  to  ask  questions.  If  our  navy  is  intended 
only  to  defend  our  own  shores  from  invasion,  could  we  not  enor- 
mously increase  the  number  of  our  submarines  for  the  same  money 
that  it  is  proposed  to  spend  on  dreadnaughts;  and  would  not  the 
result  give  us  a  far  more  effective  navy  :for  purely  defensive  pur- 
poses? Does  not  a  single  superdreadnaught  cost  as  much  as  many 
submarines,  depending  on  the  types  selected?  If  modern  war — ^if 
this  war — ^has  taught  us  anything,  it  is  that  a  navy  of  the  dread- 
naught  class  is  of  little  if  any  practical  value  against  a  stronger 
navy  of  the  same  sort.  The  weaKer  navy  is  inevitably  bottled  up. 
It  dare  not  come  out  into  the  open  unless  it  is  prepared  to  risk  all 
upon  the  result  of  its  unequal  contest  with  a  stronger  force.  Unless  . 
we  are  prepared  to  ienter  the  endless  competition  m  naval  expendi- 
ture, is  not  the  navy  of  the  era  that  ended  with  this  war  a  waste  of 
money  and  a  self-aeception  as  an  efficient  instrument  of  defense? 
Is  not  this  confessed  by  the  insistence  of  those  who  cling  to  this 
type  of  navy  that  the  United  States  must  increase  its  navy  until 
it  equals  the  navy  of  any  other  nation?  Some  say  any  other  nation 
except  England,  either  oecause  they  are  appalled  at  competition  in 
navsd  expenditure  with  England,  whose  existence  as  a  world  power 
depends  upon  predominance  at  sea,  or  because  they  think  we  should 
assume  that  war  will  never  occur  between  England  and  the  United 
States.  Some  insist  that  we  must  have  a  navy  equal  in  aggressive 
strength  to  the  combined  navies  of  any  two  other  nations  except 
England;  and  that  anything  less  than  this  will  leave  us  without 
adequate  protection  for  the  very  reasons  that  are  given  as  underlying 
the  dreadnaught  naval  theory.  Has  not  this  war  demonstrated  that 
a  navy  composed  chiefly  of  ffreat  numbers  of  submarines,  supple- 
mented by  the  torpedo  boat,  the  destroyer,  and  the  aeroplane,  would 
be  of  immense  defensive  value  against  the  most  powerful  dread- 
naught  navy  afloat?  Is  not  a  single  submarine  an  effective  fighting 
unit  against  any  fleet,  while  a  single  dreadnaught  is  of  practically 
no  value  whatever?  Might  not  a  few  submarines  encounter  and 
destroy  a  mighty  fleet,  while  a  dreadnaught  navy  outclassed  in 
strength  by  an  invading  squadron  would  lie  impotent  in  the  harbor? 
Are  we  not  about  to  commit  this  nation  to  a  program  of  dread- 
naughts  that  need  yet  more  and  more  dreadnaughts  to  make  them 
useful?  Is  it  not  wise  to  delay  this  program  at  least  until  we  can 
know  more  than  is  now  possible  as  to  the  place  of  the  dreadnaught 
in  the  future  navies  of  the  world?  Secretary  Daniels  says  that  ex- 
pert opinion  on  this  subject  has  undergone  great  fluctuations  within 
the  past  few  months.  He  has^  himself  substantially  increased  the 
numoer  of  submarines  for  which  the  Navy  Department  is  askhig 
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over  the  number  recommended  by  the  Navy  Board.  Why  not  spend 
our  dreadnaught  money,  at  least  for  the  present,  on  submarines  and 
other  defensive  agencies?  Even  Neeser  asks  the  question:  "With 
the  offensive  submarine  now  a  certainty,  should  we  continue  to 
build  battleships?"  And  his  answer  is  an  evasion  and  is  also  based 
upon  the  premise  that  "  the  ultimate  aim  of  war  is  to  command  the 
sea."  Having  already  called  the  offensive  submarine  "a  certainty," 
he  says:  "The  new  cruising  submarine,  if  a  success,  may  become  a 
serious  menace  to  a  battleship  fleet ;  but  it  does  not  seem  a  sufficient 
menace  to  stop  the  construction  of  those  ships  which  have  so  long 
and  in  the  face  of  all  challengers  held  command  of  the  sea." 

But  it  may  be  said  that  such  a  navy  as  I  am  discussing  could  not  be 
used  so  effectively  as  the  dreadnaught  in  foreign  waters  away  from  its 
base.  Precisely  so;  and  is  not  this  one  of  its  chief  advantages  to  us? 
Could  we  do  anything  that  would  so  effectively  stamp  our  military 
policy  as  intended  only  for  defense  as  to  create  a  navy  that,  while 
powerful  for  defense  would  by  its  very  character  have  less  power  for 
aggression?  If  we  wish  only  to  defend  ourselves,  do  we  need  any 
otner  navy?  Can  we  do  anything  that  will  so  completely  convino; 
the  world  that  we  mean  what  we  say  when  we  declare  that  we  are 
arming  only  for  peace?  Can  we  do  anything  that  will  so  increase  our 
power  to  influence  other  nations  to  adopt  the  policies  and  the  a^ncies 
that  make  for  peace?  Even  if  we  had  to  concede  that  a  defensive 
navy  would  lack  some  of  the  aggressive  power  that  we  might  desire 
in  actual  warfare,  can  we  not  well  afford  to  make  this  sacrifice  for  the 
immense  gain  in  making  war  less  likely  to  occur? 

Is  it  not  a  choice  between  this  policy  and  the  race  for  naval  suprem- 
acy which  alone  will  .enable  us  "to  command  the  sea"?  Norman 
Angell  may  be  urging  some  propositions  about  which  there  may  well 
be  difference  of  opinion,  but  he  has  at  least  convincingly  demon- 
strated one  fallacy : 

Mr.  ChurchlU  lays  It  down  as  an  axiom  that  the  way  to  be  sure  of  peace  is  to 
be  so  much  stronger  than  your  enemy  that  he  dare  not  attack  you.  One  wonders 
If  the  Germans  will  talce  his  advice.  It  amounts  to  this :  Here  are  two  lilcely  to 
quarrel ;  how  shall  they  keep  the  peace?  Let  each  be  stronger  than  the  other, 
and  all  will  be  well.  This  **  axiom  "  Is,  of  course,  a  physical  absui-dity.  On  this 
basis  there  Is  no  such  thing  as  adequate  defense  for  either.  If  one  party  to  the 
dispute  is  safe,  the  other  is  not,  and  is  entitled  to  try  and  make  Itself  so. 

Is  there  not  a  distinctively  defensive  policy  applicable  to  the  army 
just  as  to  the  navy?  The  arguments  tor  increased  land  forces  and 
reserves  seem  entirely  sound.  But  this  does  not  relieve  us — even  us 
laymen — from  the  necessity  of  considering  what  they  should  be  and 
how  they  should  be  obtained.  I  do  not  propose  to  discuss  details  of 
military  organization.  It  is  important,  however,  for  the  public  to 
understand  that  there  are  differences  of  opinion  and  of  interest  in 
the  army  as  to  what  branches  of  the  service  should  be  increased.  I 
am  expressing  no  opinion,  except  that  there  should  be  complete  free- 
dom in  the  service  for  the  public  discussion  of  the  issues. 

All  the  military  opinion  about  which  I  know  anything  is  agreed 
that  for  a  defensive  policy  we  need  trained  officers,  trained  infantry, 
trained  artillery,  adequate  equipment,  and  both  an  adequate  supply 
of  munitions  and  provision  for  increasing  and  maintaining  an  ade- 
(^uate  supply  of  the  things  for  which  mc3em  war  makes  such  insa- 
tiate demands.    Does  the  program  of  preparedness  that  has  been  pre- 
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pared  for  us  contemplate  these  things?  We  are  told  that  our  prepa- 
ration must  be  a  genuine  and  a  serious  thing,  that  at  the  close  of  this 
war  some  victorious  nation  or  combination  of  nations  may  decide  to 
use  its  trained  and  veteran  troops  against  us  in  resentment,  or  envy 
or  lust  of  power  or  hope  of  loot,  and  that  we  must  be  ready  and  re- 
main ready,  that  we  must  keep  our  powder  dry.  We  are  told  that 
only  thorough  training  and  the  very  best  equipment  for  an  army  in  the 
leash  wouW  avail  for  our  defense.  And  how  is  it  proposed  to  secure 
such  an  army  ?  Make  a  small  increase  in  our  re^lar  troops  and  give 
a  citizen  soldiery  annually  a  few  months'  intensive  training  that  will 
not  interfere  too  seriously  with  their  business  and  professional  occu- 
pations. Is  there  then  no  serious  need  for  preparing  against  the 
possibility  of  a  real  invasion? 

The  truth  is  that  at  and  for  some  time  after  the  close  of  this  war 
the  United  States  may  be  in  less  danger  from  attack  than  at  any  time 
in  its  history.  We  all  hope  with  differing  degrees  of  confidence  that 
out  of  the  horrors  and  destruction  of  this 'war  will  come  a  real  ad- 
vance toward  some  form  of  international  relations  and  international 
arrangements  that  will  reduce  the  burdens  of  armament  and  the 
probabilities  of  war.  If  our  hopes  were  really  more  than  hopes,  this 
nation  might  well  await  the  outcome  without  increasing  at  this 
time  its  military  establishment — ^not  that  we  might  not  then  take  wise 
precautions  to  meet  the  actual  situation  that  will  then  be  disclosed, 
but  that  we  could  be  so  much  wiser  then  than  we  possibly  can  be 
now.  It  is  because  our  hopes  are  only  hopes,  and  not  certainties, 
that  we  are  urged  to  prepare  now  against  a  possibility  that  might  be 
so  unspeakably  oisastrous  to  this  country,  to  its  men,  and  especially 
to  its  women  and  its  children,  that  we  are  not  justified  in  delaying  at 
least  adequate  preparation  to  resist  attack.  But  if  we  are  really  to 
prepare  against  a  real  attack,  what  folly  it  is  to  be  less  than  ade- 
quately prepared.  We  should  analyze  the  situation  that  is  at  all 
likely  to  confront  us  and  meet  that  situation.    What  is  the  situation? 

It  seems  clear  that  we  need  anticipate  no  attack  from  Great 
Britain  or  indeed  from  any  of  her  allies  for  some  time  after  this 
war,  no  matter  what  its  outcome,  unless  we  ourselves  furnish  some 
new  and  gratuitous  occasion  for  a  quarrel.  For  a  hundred  yeara  we 
have  settled  amicably  every  issue  with  Great  Britain,  and  many  of 
the  issues  have  been  peculiarly  irritating  and  important  to  both  na- 
tions. Our  substantive  relations  were  never  more  sympathetically 
friendly,  and  new  causes  would  have  to  arise  to  strain  them.  Our 
diplomatic  relations  were  never  so  assured  by  treaties  providing  for 
the  peaceful  settlement  of  issues  upon  which  we  may  disagree.  Cer- 
tainly this  is  true  of  Great  Britain;  and  with  her  friendship  and 
the  already  increased  and  growing  appreciation  of  the  reality  and 
value  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  tie,  a  war  oetween  the  two  great  Anglo- 
Saxon  nations  is  practically  unthinkable.  I  mention  Great  Britain 
because  it  seems  not  worth  while  to  discuss  the  effect  of  our  prox- 
imity to  Canada  in  the  event*of  war.  Canada  is  probably  a  hostage 
in  our  reach  against  war  with  England;  but  let  us  assume  that  it 
would  be  a  military  asset  for  Great  Britain.  No  other  first-class 
power  except  England  has  any  foothold  in  North  America  from 
which  land  forces  could  be  drawn  or  in  which  they  could  be  landed. 
Any  other  formidable  enemy  would  be  compelled  to  transport  its 
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invading  army  across  the  ocean.  I  have  had  no  opportunity  to 
examine  or  to  discuss  with  military  officers  in  whose  judgment  I 
have  confidence  the  recent  report  of  the  War  College  Division  of  the 
General  Staff.  We  are  all,  however,  entitled  to  question  its  sound- 
ness or  its  availability,  as  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  War 
have  questioned  them.    They  are  civilians  like  ourselves. 

General  Greene,  however,  has  discussed  at  some  length  the  prob- 
lems presented  to  us  in  the  event  of  such  invasion  and  has  advised 
us  of  the  conclusions  of  such  military  students  as  Freiherr  tor 
Edelsheim  in  the  service  of  the  German  General  Staff.  His  con- 
clusion is  that  our  initial  problem  would  be  to  prevent  the  landing, 
or  to  defeat  after  it  landed,  a  force  of  240,0P0  infantry  with  tk 
ordinary  normal  Complement  of  cavalry,  artillery,  stores,  etc.,  and 
that  this  is  the  largest  force  that  it  would  be  practicable  to  transport 
to  our  shores  as  a  single  expedition.  The  War  College  now  makes  a 
larger  estimate.  Germany  has  permitted  the  pubhc  discussicm  of 
militarjr  problems  of  this  sort.  We  have  refused  or  restricted  it 
The  weignt  of  available  military  authoritj^,  however,  seems  agreed 
that  we  should  have  500,000  trained  soldiers  to  meet  an  invasion, 
and  that  this  number  of  really  trained  men  adequately  ecjuipped 
would  successfully  repel  the  invasion.  It  may  be  that,  ccmsidenng 
the  disadvantages  attending  disembarkation,  substantially  less  than 
this  nmnber  would  suffice  for  effective  defense,  provided  they  are 
trained  soldiers,  and  not  half-trained  militia  or  national  guardsmen. 
I  speak  in  no  terms  of  disrespect  of  our  militia — quite  the  oontrarr. 
I  merely  insist  upon  the  fact,  recognized  by  the  mtelligent  niilitii 
officers  themselves,  that  men  in  active  civil  life  who  give  all  the  time 
they  can  to  military  training  can  not  successfully  oppose  regular 
troops.  The  militia  can  quickly  become  an  army,  but  it  can  not  he 
an  army ;  and  what  we  should  need  if  an  invasion  threatened  os 
would  be  an  army.  Then  let  us  have  an  army — ^no  larger  than  we 
need  for  the  purpose  of  manning  our  defenses  and  repelling  an  in- 
vasion, but  a  real  army  of  real  soldiers  adequate  for  this  purpose 
and  a  militia  adequate  to  fill  the  ranks  as  they  need  filling.  I  do  not 
say  500,000  men ;  1  say  what  number  we  need  for  the  defensive  pur- 
pose which  we  intend  to  accomplish. 

The  suggestion  of  imiversal  military  service  in  this  country  can  be 
intelligently  determined  only  by  considering  separately  each  of  the 
objects  for  which  it  is  alleged  to  be  desirable.  Its  main — its  real- 
purpose  is  military.  If  it  is  not  necessaiy  or  at  least  desirable  i^ 
strictly  military  purposes,  it  will  never  be  adopted  because  of  it 
alleged  physical  or  disciplinary  benefits.  And  for  what  conceivable 
purpose  01  military  defense  should  we  train  to  arms  millions  of  tk 
young  men  of  the  United  States?  From  a  military  point  of  view 
this  surely  would  be  a  senseless  waste  of  time,  energy^  and  monev.  K 
we  are  to  have  an  army,  let  us  have  a  real  army,  trained  and  emcitft 
for  its  purpose.  Let  us  have  no  superficial  training  of  millions  ci 
schoolboys,  no  amateurish  conscription  of  the  adult  manhood  of  tk 
nation,  creating  a  paper  force  immensely  greater  than  any  possible 
need  for  any  purpose  that  we  oi^ght  to  entertain,  only  to  demoni^tni^ 
its  inefficiency  it  a  test  of  strength  should  come,  to  disseminitc 
through  the  nation  a  false  feeling  of  security,  and  to  encourage  tk 
'  natural  tendency  toward  brag  and  bluster  to  which  Broker  Jonathtf 
has  been  unfortunately  susceptible. 
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There  is  undoubtedly  a  strong  feeling  in  the  United  States  that,  no 
matter  what  we  should  do  in  the  way  of  military  preparation,  we 
should  be  in  no  danger  of  imperialistic  ambition  or  that  aggressive 
militarism  which  precisely  the  same  policy  has  undoubtedly  tended 
to  create  elsewhere.  There  is  far  greater  danger  from  these  sources 
than  our  people  realize.  This  false  assumption  of  a  superior  resist- 
ing power  of  Americans  to  the  allurements  of  imperialism  and 
national  expansion  only  makes  the  danger  more  real.  Human  nature 
is  essentially  the  same  in  Prussia  and  in  the  United  States. 

It  is  not  in  Germany  alone  that  the  Nietzschean  exaltation  of  the 
Will  to  Power  stirs  the  atavistic  savage  that  lingers  in  most  of  us 
and  in  some  of  us  to  an  exceptional  degree.  Few  Americans  may 
believe  that  war  is  a  biological  necessity,  but  many  are  easily  per- 
suaded that  it  is  a  necessity  on  other  grounds,  and  its  exhibition  of 
Primitive  virtues  and  barbarian  vigor  distracts  attention  from  its 
ideous  cruelties  and  its  senseless  waste.  We  need  to  be  constantly 
reminded  that  mankind  is  not  degenerating  because  it  is  finding  less 
use  for  some  superb  cjualities  oi  the  animal  and  the  savage,  that 
evolution  is  out  of  the  jungle,  not  back  into  it. 

If  German  blood  or  Grerman  training  makes  men  more  prone  to 
exalt  force  in  international  affairs,  it  wiD  be  well  for  us  to  remember 
that  in  1910  there  were  in  the  United  States  8,282,618  people  who 
were  bom  in  Germany,  or  one  or  both  of  whose  parents  were  bom 
in  that  country.  This  takes  no  accoimt  of  more  than  2,000,000  of 
our  population  similarly  derived  from  Austria. 

If  the  United  States  is  to  have  increased  military  forces — and  it 
seems  essential  that  we  shall — let  us  not  be  blind  to  the  dangers  that 
are  inseparable  from  military  training  and  military  stren^h.  Let 
us  endure  with  patience  the  taimts  of  the  militant  paci£t  whose 
naotto  is  "  Speak  softly  and  carry  a  big  stick."  I  try  sometimes  to 
visualize  that  peace-loving  and  peace-seeking  community  in  which 
that  motto  is  carried  into  practical  effect,  as  its  distinguished  author 
illustrates  it  in  his  own  delightful  way.  Picture  to  yourselves  the 
citizens  of  Chicago  leaving  their  homes  in  the  morning,  each  armed 
with  a  big  stick,  suited  to  his  taste — one  with  beautifully  polished 
knobs  on  tne  heavy  end  of  the  stick  and  one  with  nails  carefully  dis- 
posed upon  its  surface,  to  emphasize  the  value  of  the  weapon  as  a 
deterrent  of  force  and  an  incentive  to  peace — each  swinging  nis  little 
pacifier  jauntily  as  he  trudges  sturdily  or  saunters  leisurely  along, 
speaking  softly  to  those  he  passes  about  mollycoddles,  cowards,  and 
the  Ananias  Club.  How  certain  it  would  be  that  no  thought  of 
violence  would  disturb  the  peaceful  serenity  of  such  a  happy  com- 
munitv.  It  is  an  excellent  motto,  but  hard  to  live  up  to,  ana  we  shall 
do  well  not  to  underestimate  the  difficulty.  Nations,  like  individuals, 
when  they  carry  big  sticks,  seem  predisposed  to  raise  their  voices. 

It  is  said  that  the  disbandment  of  our  armies  after  the  Civil  War 
demonstrates  that  military  training  will  not  create  a  militaristic 
sentiment  in  the  United  States,  but  it  is  not  from  those  who  have  had 
actual  experience  in  war  and  have  gone  through  the  pit  of  hell,  or  at 
least  looked  into  its  mouth,  that  we  need  fear  militaristic  sentiment 
so  much  as  from  the  man  who  has  merely  worn  the  trappings  and 
studied  the  manual  of  arms.  It  is  the  little  knowledge  that  is  the 
dangerous  thing. 


18  PREPABATIOKS  FOR  PEACE. 

Has  consideration  been  given  to  the  political  dangers  of  an  organ- 
ized citizen  soldiery  containing  millions  of  men,  who  would  not 
regard  the  military  work  seriously  because  war  would  not  really 
seem  inmiinent? 

The  suggestion  of  a  new  sort  of  army — a  continental  army— is 
obviously  due  to  the  desire  to  meet  the  difficulty  of  putting  the 
militia  under  direct  Federal  control,  for  it  proposes  nothing  but  t 
partially  trained  force  of  volunteers.  Does  it  not  seem  far  wiser  to 
extend  Federal  support  to  the  militia  upon  condition  that  the  train- 
ing shall  comply  with  Federal  requirements? 

Has  not  Schamhorst  shown  us  our  true  military  policy,  when  by 
transferring  every  man  to  the  reserve  as  soon  as  he  had  been  trained. 
the  active  army  of  42,000  men,  to  which  he  was  restricted  by  the 
Peace  of  Paris,  became  the  army  of  150,000  that  contributed  so 
powerfully  to  the  defeat  of  Napoleon?  Why  should  we  not  adopt 
the  policy  of  training  our  soldiers  as  intensively  as  possible  and  then 
transfer  them,  as  soon  as  they  are  trained^  to  a  reserve  receiving 
proper  pay  from  the  Government  and  subject  to  be  called  to  the 
colors  whenever  needed?  Would  not  such  a  plan  give  us  a  vastly 
superior  army  to  that  available  in  any  other  way?  Would  it  be  any 
less  a  citizen  soldiery  because  it  had  one  year's  continuous  trainine 
instead  of  three  months'  training  for  each  of  four  years?  Would 
not  the  interference  with  business  or  professional  activity  be  far  less 
and  the  cost  to  the  country  far  less  than  under  the  plans  proposed! 

If  some  mechanical  training  accompanied  the  military  training, 
it  might  extend  the  period  of  active  service,  but  might  it  not  equip 
the  soldier  for  a  more  useful  citizenship  and  make  enlistment  niore 
attractive?  The  same  thought  applies  to  the  education  of  the  reserve 
of  trained  officers  that  should  be  provided. 

Universal  military  service  would  undoubtedly  distribute  the  mili- 
tary burden,  but  it  would  create  the  burden  for  the  sake  of  distribut- 
ing it.  It  is  not  *'  shirking  "  to  oppose  the  imposition  on  our  people 
of  a  burden  which  it  is  both  unnecessary  and  unwise  for  them  to 
assume.  By  making  service  in  the  army  and  in  the  militia  of  rcil 
value  to  those  who  enlist,  as  well  as  to  the  nation,  we  should  create  i 
military  system  that  would  justify  itself,  and  that  would  secure  forces 
amply  sufficient  for  our  defense.  There  should  be  no  illusion  is 
to  the  effect — ^if  not  the  purpose — of  doing  more  than  this.  Onr 
sons,  once  trained,  would  oe  available  for  war  beyond  our  borders 
and  even  statutory  declarations  against  using' them  there  would  noc 
remove  the  consequences  of  their  availability.^ 

It  may  well  be  questioned  whether  the  a^tation  for  universal  mili- 
tary training  or  any  other  form  of  conscription  does  not  tend  to  di-^- 
credit  and  to  prevent  a  degree  of  actual  military  preparation  whici 
might  otherwise  receive  popular  support. 

fi  is  said  that  what  we  lack  in  the  United  States  is  discipline,  tni 
that  military  discipline  will  supply  the  need.     We  do  want  civif 

1  On  January  4,  1916,  the  Associated  Press  sent  out  from  Washin^on  m  dlspttch  tx 
which  It  claimed  ezceptionaHy  reliable  information,  statins  that :  '*  a  navy  Mia»i  ^ 
strength  to  those  of  any  two  world  powers  except  Great  Britain,  and  an  army  pf«vtn< 
to  fight  for  the  Integrity  of  the  Pan-American  idea  anywhere  in  Pan-America  is  tbe  o^ 
mate  aim  of  the  plans  of  the  mllitanr  experts."  .  . 

On  January  6,  1016,  Secretarr  Garrison  said  before  the  MUitary  Committee  •(  »[ 
House  of  Representatives :  "  We  nave  determined  and  announced  that  the  sorerelgBty  • 
the  other  republics  of  this  hemisphere  shall  remain  Inrlolable  and  must  therefore  at  » 
times  stand  ready  to  make  good  our  position  in  this  connection.'* 
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under  the  Swiss  system  would  almost  certainly  be  perfunctory,  be- 
cause it  would  not  be  taken  seriously.  We  must  never  forget  that  the 
discipline  which  Germany  has  given  her  citizens  is  a  discipline  which 
is  not  confined  to  their  service  m  the  army.  The  Grerman  people  are 
trained  to  regard  the  state  as  the  instrumentality  through  and  by 
which  they — each  of  them  individually  and  all  of  them  collectively — 
can  best  advance  their  interests — can  best  secure  for  themselves  the 
necessities  and  the  pleasures  of  life.  Behind  even  the  verboten  is  a 
larger  consciousness  of  the  advantages  of  communal  action,  a  larger 
practical  realization  of  those  advantages,  than  obtains  in  any  other 
great  nation  to-day. 

Germany's  industrial  and  social  progress  has  been  attained  in  spite 
of,  and  not  because  of,  her  system  of  enforced  military  training  and 
service.  Undoubtedly  the  conviction  which  has  existed  in  Germany 
that  war  was  a  real  and  constantly  impendinjg  probability  has  had  an 
influence,  perhaps  a  determining  influence,  m  securing  the  adoption 
of  certain  policies,  such  as  the  government  ownership  and  operation 
of  railroads,  and  the  development  of  waterways  in  connection  with 
the  railroads  as  a  ^  coordinated  "  and  interdependent  transportation 
system.  The  same  conviction  of  the  imminence  of  war  has  p>erhaps 
had  its  influence  in  securing  some  of  the  social  and  industrial  le^s- 
lation  which  sound  views  of  public  policy  justify  and  demand  with- 
out the  slightest  regard  to  their  military  value.  There  is  no  evidence, 
however,  that  these  social  and  industrial  results  in  Germany  were 
due  to  the  military  training  of  German  citizens.  Prussia  is  not  the 
portion  of  the  German  Empire  in  which  we  find  the  most  inspiring 
examples  of  peaceful  progress.  Again  I  find  Paul  Rohrback  instruc- 
tive when  he  points  out  the  antagonism  of  "the  material  provincial- 
ism of  the  small  state  and  the  old  individualism  of  the  Grerman  races, 
which  in  this  case  has  been  hardened  and  quickened  by  the  long 
political  separation."    He  says: 

But  we  Germans  of  the  Empire  err  if  we  think  that  this  explanation  settles 
the  question.  An  equal  share  of  the  responsibility  for  the  existing  estrangement 
should  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the  North  German  element,  which  has  gained 
hegemony  in  the  new  Empire,  and  which  shows  its  inability  to  achieve  in  the 
world  what  one  may  call  moral  conquests.  The  shortsighted  inflexibility  of  the 
North  German,  and  most  especially  of  the  Prussian  character,  which  can  pro- 
duce great  things  only  among  its  own  people,  is  easily  explained  by  the  course 
of  Its  history.  It  deserves  great,  and  perhaps  even  the  sole,  credit  for  the 
growth  of  Prussia  to  the  state  of  a  world  power,  and  therefore,  indirectly, 
for  the  union  of  the  greater  number  of  Integral  parts  of  the  old  Empire  into 
the  new  Empire.  Nevertheless,  this  spieclal  side  of  the  Prussian  character  is 
developing  more  and  more  Into  an  actual  source  of  danger  for  our  national 
future,  especially  in  its  modern  unpleasant  variations. 

No;  Grerman  social  and  industrial  progress  is  not  due  to  military 
training,  but,  as  Paul  Rohrback  says,  to  Grermany  industry,  and  to 
the  fact  that  Grermany  has  made  more  progress  toward  having  her 
government  perform  the  true  functions  of  government  in  its  internal 
and  peaceful  relations  to  its  citizens  than  has  been  made  by  other 
governments,  especially  our  own.  Unless  our  preparation  is  not  only 
planned  for  defense,  and  is,  as  far  as  practicable,  unadapted  for 
aggression,  the  preparation  itself  will  add  to  the  possibilities  of  war, 
because  we  shall  be  less  afraid  of  the  consequences  of  mistake  and 
less  on  our  guard  against  those  who  from  i^orance  or  self-interest 
seek  to  persuade  us  to  maintain  unsound  national  ideals  or  purposes. 
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Other  nations  may,  of  course,  make  the  same  sort  of  mistake;  may 
permit  themselves  to  assert  against  us  interests  that  are  not  their  true 
interests  or  that  they  have  no  right  to  assert.  We  may  have  to  defend 
ourselves  against  aggression  bom  of  their  mistakes,  but  so  far  as 
actual  war  is  concerned  we  are  in  far  less  danger  from  the  selfishness 
or  muddled  thinking  of  other  nations  than  we  are  from  the  selfishness 
or  muddled  thinking  of  our  own  people.  We  are  defended,  not  only 
by  our  geographical  separation  from  Europe  and  Asia,  but  by  the 
character  of  our  coimtry  itself,  its  extent  and  physical  conformation, 
and,  more  than  all  this,  by  the  conflicting  interests  of  our  possible 
enemies.  The  balance  of  power  in  Europe  has  always  been  more  of 
a  defense  to  us  than  even  our  isolation.  The  conquest  of  the  United 
States  has  been  impossible — the  attempt  unthinkable — except  by  land 
and  naval  forces  too  large  to  be  spared  from  Europe.  It  was  largely 
because  of  this  condition  that  we  succeeded  in  the  war  of  the  Revo- 
lution, and  got  oflf  with  a  little  humiliation  in  1812.  Only  the 
creation  in  Europe  as  a  result  of  this  war  of  new  conditions  in  which 
one  or  other  of  the  contending  parties  is  left  so  completely  crushed 
as  to  destroy  all  fear  from  that  nation  in  the  mind  of  the  victor  or 
victors  can  possibly  threaten  us,  and  then  the  victor  must  have  some 
motive,  must  see  some  advantage,  in  making  war  upon  us. 

No  European  nation  can  have  any  real  motive  to  attack  the  United 
States  except  to  prevent  us  from  asserting  claims  or  exercising  rights 
in  other  countries  which  are  not  in  accordance  with  its  interests. 
There  can  be  no  motive  of  conquest,  and  it  is  equally  unthinkable  that 
any  European  nation  would  make  war  on  us  to  impose  discrimina- 
tory commercial  or  political  conditions  upon  us,  or  merely  to  punish 
us  or  to  loot  us  or  force  from  us  a  money  payment  as  the  price  of 
peace.  Theoretically,  any  of  these  thin^  might  happen;  practically 
they  can  be  dismissed  from  serious  consideration. 

If  the  United  States  becomes  involved  in  war  it  will  be  because  it 
asserts  some  right  or  claims  some  privilege  outside  of  its  own  terri- 
tory, the  assertion  of  which  right  or  privilege  runs  counter  to  the 
interests  of  some  foreign  power,  or  it  will  be  because  some  foreign 
power  asserts  a  similar  right  or  privilege  against  us.  We  can  not 
of  ourselves  control  the  motives  or  the  actions  of  other  powers 
except  by  international  agreement,  backed  by  force  or  by  measures 
short  of  force  which  may  be  equally  effective  for  the  purpose.  Our 
first  concern,  however,  is  with  our  own  attitude  toward  these  matters. 
What  are  the  rights  or  privileges  we  claim  or  wish  to  claim  outside 
of  our  own  territory?  Are  we  claiming  or  are  we  likely  to  claim  any 
rights  or  privileges  that  are  likely  to  be  challenged  by  other  nations? 
Wnat  are  the  loundBtions  for  such  claims?  Are  they  sound  in 
principle  and  in  law?  How  important  to  us  is  their  assertion  if 
challenged?  Are  they  important  enough  to  fight  for?  Are  there 
other  remedies  than  war  available  to  us  if  they  are  challenged? 
What  are  they?  Is  our  claim  similar  in  character  to  that  of  other 
nations,  and  should  we  take  steps  to  unite  all  nations  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  same  essential  claims  for  its  defense  against  a  possible 
aggressor?  Should  we  unite  North  and  South  America  in  the  de- 
fense of  our  common  interests,  and  if  this  seems  desirable,  why 
should  we  draw  an  artificial  line  excluding  agreements  with  Euro- 
pean nations  in  matters  where  our  common  interests  are  as  clear  as, 
or  clearer  than,  our  Pan  American  interests? 
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To  reach  right  answers  to  these  questions  we  must  above  all  clear 
our  minds  of  the  false  doctrine  that  enduring  economic  interests  can 
be  promoted  by  force.  Undoubtedly  temporary  advantages  can  be 
secured  by  the  exploitation  of  other  nations,  especially — ^perhaps 
exclusively — undeveloped  peoples  and  undevelop^  lands;  but  in  the 
long  run  the  conmiercial  interests  of  the  world  are  mutual.  Our 
prosperity  is  dependent  upon  prosperity  elsewhere.  Every  nation 
obtams  materials  or  gpods  from  otners  and  sells  to  others  its  own 
surplus  of  materials  or  goods.  Every  nation  has  most  to  gain  by 
helping  to  advance  the  trade  of  the  world;  to  make  all  nations  pros- 
perous while  fostering  its  own  commerce  by  every  means  consistent 
with  sound  economic  laws.  So  far  as  the  happiness  of  the  mass  of 
mankind  or  of  the  masses  of  any  particular  nation  is  concerned  the 
adjustment  of  world  commerce  to  the  natural  laws  of  commerce 
wholly  overbalances  the  temporary  advantages  of  exploitation.  Oth- 
arwise  it  would  be  to  the  economic  interest  of  this  nation  to  encour- 
age the  continuation  of  the  war  in  Europe  so  that  we  might  continue 
our  artificial  trade  in  mimitions.  We  owe  much  to  Norman  Angell 
for  his  convincing  presentation  in  effective  popular  form  of  the 
economic  fallacy  that  world  conmierce  follows  national  lines  and 
that  imperialism  is  commercially  profitable. 

The  imperialistic  theory  is  built  upon  the  history  of  the  British 
Empire  and  upon  a  misunderstanding  of  that  history,  especially 
upon  a  failure  to  comprehend  that  economic  conditions  are  now  so 
radically  and  irrevocably  different  that  the  British  Empire  itself 
is  commercially  and  politically  revolutionized.  The  history  of  Eng- 
land can  not  be  repeated  any  more  than  can  the  history  of  Borne, 
and  wise  men  would  not  desire  to  repeat  either  if  they  could.  We 
can  not  ignore  the  process  by  which  the  world  has  been  convinced 
,that  the  welfare  of  the  mass  of  the  people  is  the  real  test  of  national 
success.  Privilege  may  gain  from  exploitation,  but  not  democracy; 
and  democracy  has  come  to  stay  as  tne  economic,  social,  and  intel- 
lectual ideal  of  civilization  even  more  than  as  a  political  ideal.  This 
will  be  clearer  to  mankind  after  this  war,  and  we  may  suspect  that 
it  is  becoming  clearer  and  clearer  during  the  war.  Eight  now  in  the 
trenches  no  power  can  keep  the  soldier  from  thinking  and  thinking 
about  the  state  and  his  relation  to  it.  Even  if  he  is  led  to  magnify 
the  value  of  organization  and  efficiency,  he  intends  to  adc  for  organi- 
zation and  efficiency  in  hds  interest  and  not  in  the  interests  of  privi- 
lege or  class. 

The  very  first  thing  that  we  Americans  should  consider  to-day  is 
the  relation  which  we  wish  our  Government  to  assume  toward  us  as 
individuals  and  toward  other  nations.  Our  whole  attitude,  toward 
this  war  and  its  results  depends  upon  our  conception  of  the  function 
of  the  state.  What  are  our  ideals  of  the  individual  life  and  of  com- 
munity life?  Do  we  conceive  that  the  most  desirable  life  for  our- 
selves— for  individual  men-^js  the  life  in  which  there  is  the  least 
possible  restraint  upon  individual  freedom  of  action,  not  only  the 
action  of  each  man  in  those  things  that  concern  him  alone — if,  in- 
deed, there  are  any  such  things — ^but  also  in  those  thing:s  that  affect 
others,  leaving  the  result  of  the  conflict  between  individuals  to  be 
decided  by  the  relative  strength  or  cunning  of  the  individual  ?  There 
are  those  who,  consciously  or  otherwise,  really  desire  a  world  in 
which  the  strong,  the  astute,  the  intellectually  and  physically  su- 
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perior  are  to  have  the  fullest  freedom  to  enjoy  every  advantage 
which  they  can  obtain  over  their  inferiors.  If  they  are  shrewder,  if 
more  farseeing,  if  they  are  stronger,  more  vigorous  physically  and 
intellectually,  they  contend  that  it  is  their  right  to  anticipate  those 
who  are  less  alert,  less  farseeing,  less  cunning,  in  seiziiig  the  thin^ 
or  the  positions  that  are  available,  and  that,  having  seized  them,  it  is 
their  vested  right  to  hold  them,  even  when  it  becomes  clear  that  these 
thiujgs  and  these  points  of  vantage  are  essential  to  the  community  as 
a  whole  and  to  the  general  mass  of  mankind.  Men  who  hold  this 
view  regard  it  as  a  merit,  as  a  demonstration  of  worth,  that  they  fore- 
saw what  some  day  the  community  would  need,  some^  natural  re- 
source, some  particular  piece  of  property,  the  potential  value  of 
which  was  not  generally  appreciated  at  the  time,  and  that  they  ac- 
quired it  so  that  in  the  day  of  need  they  could  profit  from  the  needs 
of  their  fellows.  We  shall  have  to  get  rid  of  ttiis  idea  in  our  indi- 
vidual and  national  life  if  we  are  to  get  rid  of  the  most  prolific  source 
of  war  in  the  field  of  international  relations. 

Let  us  not  confuse  creative  industiy  with  mere  shrewdness  or  fore- 
sight or  superior  mental  or  physical  capacity.  Superiority  of  this 
kind  should  have  no  reward  for  itself,  but  only  for  its  exercise  for 
the  benefit  of  others,  for  the  community  as  a  whole.  When  it  con- 
fines itself  to  forecasting  the  future  and  seizing  now  those  thin^ 
that  are  to  be  valuable  hereafter  it  has  no  real  claim  to  the  grati- 
tude or  the  respect  of  others.  It  has  added  nothing  to  the  wealth  or 
the  welfare  of  mankind.  It  may  be  difficult  to  draw  the  line,  but  it 
is  none  the  less  certain  that  there  is  a  line  of  distinction  betweep 
creative  and  predatory  wealth;  and  the  duty  of  the  commimity  is 
to  draw  the  line  as  rapidly  as  it  can  discern  where  it  really  lies  and 
to  approximate  it  even  when  its  exact  location  is  not  entirely  clear. 
It  is  the  business  of  the  community  to  protect  community  interests 
and  to  promote  community  welfare.  It  there  is  anjrthing  clear  in 
our  philosophy  or  our  history  it  is  that  civilization  is  developmg  in 
this  direction : 

With  thousand  shocks  that  come  and  go, 
With  agonies,  with  energies. 
With  overthrowings,  and  with  cries, 

And  undulations  to  and  fro. 

We  know  now  that  success  in  war  depends,  after  the  first  shock, 
on  social  and  industrial  solidarity  far  more  than  upon  the  number  oi 
trained  soldiers  that  can  be  placed  in  the  field.  It  is  easier  to  enlist 
men  and  to  train  them  if  the  front  can  be  held  for  a  time — ^in  our 
case  if  the  nrst  invading  expedition  can  be  held  off  or  seriously  crip- 
pled— than  it  is  to  organize  the  national  economic  and  industrial 
forces  to  support  the  troops  if  they  are  to  be  successful  under  the 
conditions  of  modem  warrare.  In  his  annual  message  of  December 
7  President  Wilson  emphasized  our  duty  in  this  regard : 

While  we  speak  of  the  preparation  of  the  Nation  to  make  sure  of  her  security 
and  her  effective  power  we  must  not  fall  into  the  patent  error  of  supposing  that 
her  real  strength  comes  from  armaments  and  mere  safeguards  of  written  law. 
It  comes,  of  course,  from  her  people,  their  energy,  their  success  in  their  under^ 
takings,  their  free  opportunity  to  use  the  natural  resources  of  our  great  home- 
land and  of  the  lands  outside  our  continental  borders  which  look  to  us  for  pro- 
tection, for  encouragement,  and  for  assistance  in  their  development,  from  the 
organization  and  freedom  and  vitality  of  our  economic  life. 

The  domestic  questions  which  engaged  the  attention  of  the  last  Oongress  are 
more  vital  to  the  Nation  in  this  its  time  of  test  than  at  any  other  time.   We  eaa 
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not  adequately  make  ready  for  any  trial  of  our  strengh  unless  we  wls^  and 
promptly  direct  the  force  of  our  laws  Into  these  all-important  fields  of  domestic 
action. 

He  then  proceeds  to  select  onepressing  economic  problem  to  which 
to  direct  particular  attention.    He  says: 

In  the  meantime  may  I  make  this  suggestion?  The  transportation  problem  is 
an  exceedingly  serious  and  pressing  one  in  this  country.  There  has  from  time 
to  time  of  late  been  reason  to  fear  that  our  railroads  would  not  much  longer  be 
able  to  cope  with  it  successfully  as  at  present  equipped  and  coordinated.  I 
suggest  that  it  would  be  wise  to  provide  for  a  commission  of  Inquiry  to  ascer- 
tain by  a  thorough  canvass  of  the  whole  question  whether  our  laws  as  at  pres- 
ent framed  and  administered  are  as  serviceable  as  they  might  be  in  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problem.  It  is  obviously  a  problem  that  lies  at  the  very  foundation 
ot  our  efficiency  as  a  people.  Such  an  inquiry  ought  to  draw  out  every  circum- 
stance and  opinion  worth  considering,  and  we  need  to  know  all  sides  of  the 
matter  if  we  mean  to  do  anything  in  the  field  of  Federal  legislation. 

The  issue  thus  raised  will  be  found  to  ffo  far  deeper  than  mere 
changes  in  "  the  process  of  regulation."  No  lesson  of  the  war  has 
been  more  clearly  taught  than  that  efficient  transportation  is  of  the 
very  essence  of  military  efficiency  and  strength.  It  is  equally  true, 
as  President  Wilson  says,  that  the  transportation  problem  in  peace 
"  lies  at  the  very  foundation  of  our  efficiency  as  a  people,"  Our  pres- 
ent method  of  dealing  with  it  is  increasingly  unsatisfactory  to  the 
private  interests  involved,  and  it  is  not  satisfactory  to  the  public 
We  have  secured  many  improvements  by  adopting  public  regulation, 
but  as  this  regulation  proceeds  it  becomes  more  and  more  apparent 
that  the  transportation  system  of  the  country  is  essentially  one  inter- 
related and  interdependent  whole.  There  may  always  lie  a  rivalry 
in  economy  and  efficiency  of  service,  but  competition  for  traffic  is 
moderated  by  a  division  of  territory,  or  a  gentlemen's  agreement, 
while  competition  in  rates  has  almost  disappeared. 

Governmental  regulation  has  served  to  bring  out  clearly  the  essen- 
tially monopolistic  character  of  our  railroad  system  as  a  whole  and 
the  n^^essity  of  that  "  coordination  "  to  which  Presideht  Wilson  re- 
fers. The  question  is  whether  coordination  in  the  public  service  can 
be  obtained  so  long  as  our  railroads  do  not  have  a  common  financial 
interest  as  among  themselves,  but  only  a  common  financial  inters 
as  against  the  public.  Can  a  public  service  which  is  essentially 
monopolistic  be  satisfactorily  performed  as  a  competitive  enter- 
prise! Are  we  not  losing  the  benefits  of  competition  without  obtain- 
ing the  advantages  of  regulated  monopoly?  We  are  certainly  irri- 
tating and  discouraging  private  enterprise  based  on  competitive 
profite.  So  unsatisfactorily  is  the  result  that  some  of  our  leading 
railroad  officials  regard  public  ownership  as  the  only  escape  from 
what  they  consider  destructive  regulation.  The  question  is  whether 
"  coordination  "  can  be  obtained  without  public  ownership. 

Germany  has  owned  and  operated  her  railroads,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  public  service,  in  peace  and  in  war,  not  from  the  point  of 
view  of  profits,  although  the  profits  have  been  large.  The  probabili- 
ties seem  to  be  that  after  the  close  of  this  war  every  railroad  in 
Europe  will  be  nationalized.  Military  reasons  may  be  the  determin- 
ing factors  in  this  result,  but  it  may  well  be  questioned  whether  any 
satisfactory  solution  of  the  transportation  problem  can  be  reached 
in  any  other  way.  Whether  our  government  should  take  over  our 
railroads  and  when  and  upon  what  conditions  may  raise  many  ques- 
tions of  expediency,  but  ii  we  are  to  treat  the  issue  with  open  mind 
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it  is  important  that  we  should  understand  that  if,  in  the  public 
interest,  the  government  should  do  so,  it  will  not  be  invading  the 
domain  of  private  enterprise,  but  will  merely  be  taking  back  to  itself 
a  function  of  government  wnich,  for  what  seemed  sufficient  reasons 
of  expediency,  it  had  previously  delegated  to  private  agencies. 

I  take  it  we  shall  all  agree  that  if  there  is  something  which  it  is  the 
true  function  of  government  to  perform,  that  thing  will  never  be  per- 
formed as  it  should  be  until  the  government  periorms  it.  We  may 
disagree  about  what  is  the  true  function  of  government,  but  once  it  is 
determined  that  on  principle  the  performance  of  a  particular  service 
is  a  function  of  government,  that  means,  if  it  means  anjrthing,  that 
under  right  conditions  of  government  it  will  be  better  p^formed  by 
the  government  than  if  left  to  private  enterprise.  If  a  government  is 
not  performing  all  of  the  functions  of  government  it  is  to  that  extent 
a  failure  as  a  government.  The  results  must  continue  to  be  less  satis- 
factory and  less  efficient  than  they  should  be  and  can  be  if  the  gov- 
ernment is  performing  all  of  its  functions,  is  qualified  to  periorm 
them,  and  is  performing  them  properly.  Now,  nothing  is  more 
clearly  settled  m  the  law  of  this  country  and  in  the  principles  upon 
which  that  law  is  based  than  that  railroads  as  common  carriers  are 
performing  a  function  of  government.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  and  many  other  courts  have  so  held.  (See  United 
States  V.  Joint  Tariff  Association,  171  U.  S.,  505,  570;  Talcott  v. 
Pine  Grove,  23  Federal  Cases,  652,  etc.)  Indeed,  the  construction 
and  control  of  the  public  highway  is  historically  and  on  principle 
one  of  the  first  of  the  functions  of  government,  and  a  railroad  is  a 
public  highway.  My  purpose  in  discussing  this  matter  has  been  to 
indicate  how  deep  the  issues  of  industrial  mobilization  go.  In  Eng- 
land it  already  involves  the  relations  of  the  trade  unions  to  the 
government. 

It  is  insisted  by  some  that  the  abolition  of  war  or  even  its  sub- 
stantial diminution  is  an  idle  dream ;  that  we  may  be  reasonably  cer- 
tain that  for  one  reason  or  another  this  country  will  be  involved  in 
war  within  a  comparatively  short  time.  Very  well.  It  is  now  clear 
that  industrial  mobilization  is  as  essential  to  modem  war  as  is  mili- 
tary mobilization,  and  such  mobilization  can  not  be  effectively  made 
after  hostilities  occur  unless  the  government  already  has  the  powers 
and  is  exercising  the  activities  essential  to  effective  mobilization.  It 
is  even  more  difficult  to  agree  upon  the  principles  and  to  create  the 
machinery  for  industrial  mobilization  than  for  military  mobilization, 
and  lack  of  actual  experience  in  appl^ng  the  principles  and  operat- 
ing the  machinery  may  be  disastrous  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other. 
Do  the  prophets  of  war  propose  to  face  now  the  problems  of  eco- 
nomic and  industrial  mobilization?  If  they  do  it  will  be  necessary 
to  abandon  some  dogmatic  assumptions  which  have  heretofore 
formed  and  still  form  so  large  a  part  of  our  political  thinking. 

One  of  the  most  significant  things  in  the  development  of  all 
modern  thought  has  been  the  decline  in  the  acc^tance  of  dogma. 
Outside  of  the  exact  sciences,  like  mathematics,  we  have  learned  to 
look  with  suspicion  and  distrust  on  dogmatic  statement  of  laws  or 

Srinciples.  William  G.  Sumner  says :  "  If  you  want  war,  nourish  a 
octrine.  Doctrines  are  the  most  frightful  tyrants  to  whidi  men  ever 
are  subject,  because  doctrines  get  inside  of  a  man's  own  reason  and 
betray  him  against  himself."    Consciously  and  imconsciously,  the 
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pra^atic  philosopher  is  succeeding  the  dogmatic  in  science  as  it  is 
in  uieology.  Experiment  is  succeeding  assumption  as  the  sure 
foundation  of  human  progress.  In  no  field  is  this  so  important  as 
in  the  field  of  political  and  social  science — of  nothing  is  it  so  true  as 
of  government.  In  the  United  States  we  have  been  particularly  in 
danger  of  dogmatic  error  because  of  the  wide  acceptance  of  the 
proposition  that  that  government  is  best  which  governs  least,  a  dog- 
matic principle  as  vicious  and  unsound  as  the  opposite  dogma  upon 
which  sociabsm  is  based ;  for  the  doCT[ia  that  the  state  should  directly 
cover  the  whole  field  of  human  industry  is  equally  fallacious.  TTie 
truth,  as  usual,  lies  between.  Government  is  not  best  when  it  gov- 
erns least,  nor  is  it  best  when  it  governs  most.  Government  is  oest 
when  it  is  aoin^  well  whatever  will  promote  the  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity most  if  done  by  the  community  than  if  left  to  be  done  by 
part  of  the  community.  And  vet,  progress  is  unquestionably  in  the 
direction  of  the  extension  or  governmental  activities  into  fields 
heretofore  left  to  private  enterprise,  and  we  must  be  open  minded 
toward  further  movement  in  that  direction.  Gtermany  is  strong  to- 
day in  war,  not  only  because  she  is  prepared  for  war,  but  because 
she  has  gone  further  than  other  nations  in  the  assumption  by  her 
government  of  those  social  and  industrial  responsibilities  which  gov- 
ernment should  assume  whenever  it  is  apparent  that,  by  so  doing, 
the  welfare  of  the  nation — the  greatest  good  to  the  greate^  aumber — 
will  be  promoted.  She  has  not  accepted  socialism,  but  she  has  been 
hampered  by  no  dogma  that  the  state  must  govern  as  little  as  pos- 
sible. To  the  extent  to  which  she  has  accepted  and  acted  upon  die 
principle  that  it  is  the  true  fimction  of  government  to  do  whatever 
will  promote  the  interest  of  the  commumty  better  if  undertaken  by 
the  community  than  if  left  to  private  enterprise,  just  to  that  extent 
has  she  strengthened  herself  and  secured  the  grateful  loyalty  of  her 
people.  So  we,  too,  must  proceed,  if  we  would  prepare  for  the  con- 
structive uses  of  peace  that  grateful  recognition  of  the  value  of  the 
nation  to  its  people,  and  that  patriotic  support  of  the  people  for  the 
nation,  which  we  are  being  exhorted  to  prepare  for  the  destructive 
purposes  of  war. 

In  the  long  retrospect  we  shall  find  nothing  clearer  than  that  the 
evolution  of  government  is  steadily  toward  the  assumption  of  new 
functions  in  ttie  service  of  the  people.  Slowly  but  surely  the  move- 
ment has  steadily  gone  forward  in  ttiis  direction,  and  always  over 
the  protests  of  those  who  have  insisted  that  ea^h  advance  was  an 
unwarranted  invasion  of  the  field  of  private  enterprise,  of  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  the  individual. 

Even  the  collection  of  taxes  for  the  support  of  the  state  was  once 
farmed  out  to  those  who  found  in  it  an  opportunity  for  private  profit- 
The  practice  found  its  justification  in  the  claim  that  an  army  of 
tax  collectors  would  be  a  public  menace,  and  that  the  government 
could  not  possibly  collect  the  taxes  as  economically  and  efficiently  as 
private  individuals.  To-day  it  would  be  a  rare  individual  indeed 
who  would  conceive  that  it  is  not  the  function  of  the  state  directly 
to  collect  the  taxes  necessary  for  its  own  support. 

Time  will  not  permit  even  the  enumeration  of  other  functions  once 
supposed  to  be  peculiarly  private  in  their  character,  but  which  are 
now  exercised  by  the  government  almost  as  a  matter  of  course.    It  is 
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almost  axiomatic  that  the  government  shall  conduct  the  Post  Office, 
shall  supply  water,  and  shall  extinguish  fires.  All  of  these  things 
were  once  regarded  as  peculiarly  sacred  to  private  enterprise.  I  once 
represented  a  client  who  owned  and  operated  as  a  private  profit- 
making  enterprise  the  sewer  system  of  a  thriving  middle  western 
town  which  was  prevented  by  financial  limitations  in  its  charter  from 
performing  this  primary  municipal  function.  In  reading  Ferrero  I 
was  amused  and  instructed  by  his  account  of  the  sources  of  the  wealth 
and  political  power  of  Crassus  in  69  B.  C.    Ferrero  says : 

Since  the  houses  at  Rome  were  mostly  built  of  wood,  and  the  .^kliles  had  so 
far  failed  to  organize  efficient  measures  of  prevention,  fires  were  at  this  time 
exceedingly  frequent.  This  suggested  to  him  a  very  Ingenious  idea.  He  organ- 
ized a  regular  fire  brigade  from  amongst  his  slaves,  and  established  watch 
stations  in  every  part  of  Rome.  As  soon  as  a  fire  broke  out  the  watch  ran  to 
give  notice  to  the  brigade.  The  firemen  turned  out,  but  accompanied  by  a 
representative  of  Crassus.  who  bought  up,  practically  for  nothing,  the  house 
which  was  on  fire,  and  sometimes  all  the  neighboring  houses  which  happened 
to  be  threatened  as  well.  The  bargain  once  concluded,  he  had  the  fire  put  out 
and  the  house  rebuilt.  In  this  way  he  secured  possession  of  a  large  number  of 
houses  at  a  trifiing  cost,  and  became  one  of  the  largest  landlords  at  Rome,  both 
in  houses  and  land,  which  he  was  then  able,  of  course,  to  exchange,  to  sell,  and  to 
buy  up  again  almost  as  he  chose.  Having  become  in  this  way  one  of  the  richest, 
if  not  the  richest  man  in  Rome,  his  power  steadily  increasing  with  every  rise 
in  the  price  of  money,  Crassus  soon  became  a  dominating  figure  in  the  Senate 
and  the  electorate,  and  indeed  among  all  classes  of  the  community. 

Indeed,  when  later,  an  sedile  who  sprang  from  the  common  people 
extended  the  function  of  government  in  Rome  to  include  the  oper- 
ation of  a  fire  brigade,  his  activities  were  very  much  resented,  and 
the  privileged  classes  round  it  difiicult  to  explain  and  impossible  to 
justify  his  popularity  with  the  people.  I  have  no  doubt  that  Rome 
rang  with  the  same  arguments  about  the  invasion  of  the  field  of 
private  enterprise  with  which  the  public  ownership  of  railroads  and 
other  public  utilities  is  received  in  this  country  to-day. 

I  am  far  from  suggesting  that  in  any  given  community,  at  any 
given  time,  it  would  be  axiomatic,  or  even  expedient,  for  the  govern- 
ment to  undertake  all  or  any  of  these  enterprises.  I  am  merely  assert- 
ing that  it  is  by  no  means  true  that  it  should  not  do  so  solely  because 
it  would  conflict  with  some  dogmatic  conception  of  the  state.  It  is  a 
question  of  wise  expediency  under  existing  conditions  in  every^  case, 
remembering  always  that  the  inexorable  law  of  social  evolution  is 
moving  steadily  toward  the  assumption  of  community  functions  by 
the  community. 

^  The  argument  that  the  government  has  been  too  weak,  too  ineffi- 
cient, or  too  corrupt  to  be  trusted  with  functions  which  might  be 
performed  by  a  better  government  is  only  a  confession  of  the  indict- 
ment against  our  government  and  us.  It  is  quite  true  that,  in  deter- 
mining the  ultimate  interests  of  the  commimity  we  must  look  for 
the  long  result.  We  must  not  destroy  the  incentives  that  are  essen- 
tial to  progress.  The  whole  fabric  of  existing  civilization  is  based 
upon  the  institution  of  private  property,  upon  the  conception  that 
in  the  existing  stage  of  human  development  the  best  and  most  effec- 
tive way  in  which  to  advance  the  well-being  of  mankind  is  by  an 
appeal  to  the  self-interest  or  the  necessities  of  individuals ;  but  even 
ii  we  are  entirely  sure  that  necessity  and  financial  gain  are  the  most 
effective  incentives  to  industry  for  the  mass  of  mankind,  are  we  not 
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all  coming  to  see  that  there  is  a  point  at  which  we  overload  the  Inref 
Once  we  rise  above  the  pinch  of  poverty  and  attain  physical  comfort 
and  intellectual  opportunity,  are  there  not  other  incentives  besides 
money  that  will  stimiilate  and  attract  the  very  highest  talent  and  the 
very  greatest  industry?  Is  not  this  demonstrated  by  the  financial 
sacrifices  made  by  so  many  of  the  very  best  men  in  our  public  service? 
You  know  what  the  desires,  the  hopes,  the  aspirations  that  ani- 
mate you.  What  is  it  that  you  think  would  prove  most  satisfying 
and  would  call  out  the  best  there  Is  in  you  ?  Is  it  not  the  conscious 
and  effective  use  of  your  faculties  for  the  accomplishment  of  things 
which  you  think  are  worth  while?  Is  not  the  basis  of  real  happiness 
obscured  by  false  standards  of  success  ?  There  are  dangers  in  democ- 
racy, just  as  there  are  dangers  in  privilege,  but  mankind  has  defi- 
nitely discarded  the  old  ideal  of  aristocracy.  The  purpose  of  civi- 
lization is  not  to  produce  an  efflorescence,  but  to  elevate  the  mass. 
The  aristocracy  or  the  future  is  to  be  an  aristocracy  of  service,  not 
of  privilege ;  of  achievement,  not  of  acquisition. 

The  very  first  and  most  essential  of  all  our  preparation  must  be 
to  make  our  government — ^local,  state,  and  national — what  it  should 
be.  This  is  the  service  for  which  we  need  universal  training  and  a 
patriotism  that  is  nobler  and  more  useful  than  all  the  patriotism  of 
war. 

It  is  suggested  that  we  already  respond  to  the  civic  appeal  more 
easily  than  to  the  appeal  for  military  sacrifice,  but  Hiram  Maxim 
says. 

I  wonder  why  It  Is  that  we  are  not  as  enthusiastic  in  this  social  service  work 
as  we  are  in  attacking  the  problem  of  war.  Is  It  that  there  is  more  glory  and 
more  that  appeals  to  the  martial  Imagination  in  attacking  war  and  warriors 
than  there  is  in  the  prosaic,  tame,  and  glamorless  enterprise  of  simply  saving 
human  life  in  peaceful  pursuits  for  the  mere  sake  of  saving  it? 

Senator  Root  has  recently  made  an  eloquent  appeal  for  military 
preparation,  in  which  he  said : 

Do  not  let  us  deceive  ourselves.  Adequate  preparation  for  the  preservation 
of  our  Uberty  means  a  vast  expenditure,  but  it  means  more  than  that ;  it  means 
a  willingness  for  self-sacrlflce,  a  spirit  among  our  people,  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land,  among  the  rich  and  the  poor,  among  the  highly  educated  and  the 
graduates  of  the  common  school,  among  professional  men,  merchants  and 
bankers,  farmers  and  laborers — ^a  national  spirit  among  the  people  of  the  land, 
and  a  determination  to  preserve  the  liberty  and  justice  of  the  American  Repub- 
lic and  to  make  a  sacrifice  of  means  and  convenience,  comfort,  and,  if  need  be, 
of  life,  in  the  cause. 

To  every  word  of  this  we  should  subscribe.  But  I  wish  the 
Senator  had  gone  on  to  demonstrate — as  he  could  do  so  well — that 
the  patriotism  and  self-sacrifices  of  peace  are  of  more  transcendent 
importance,  even  as  a  preparation  for  war,  than  any  present  reso- 
lution of  willingness  to  sacrifice  "  means  and  convenience,  comfort, 
and,  if  need  be,  of  life,"  upon  the  field  of  battle.  I  am  not  detract- 
ing in  the  least  from  the  importance  of  making  defensive  military 
preparations ;  but  a  determination  to  preserve  the  liberty  and  justice 
of  tne  American  Republic,  and  to  make  some  sacrifice  of  means  and 
convenience  and  comfort  in  the  piping  times  of  peace  will  be  our  best 
preparation  for  war  and  our  most  likely  insurance  against  it. 

Do  not  let  us  deceive  ourselves.  The  United  States  of  America, 
as  a  nation,  is  worth  preserving,  is  entitled  to  our  loyalty  and  de- 
votion, only  to  the  extent  that  it  is  an  agency  to  promote  the  moral. 
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intellectual,  and  physical  well-being  of  its  people,  not  some  of  its 
people,  but  all  of  its  people — only  to  the  extent  that,  in  very  truth, 
in  the  realities  of  the  everyday  life  of  the  men,  tiie  women,  and  the 
children  who  inhabit  it,  its  conscious  ideal  is  the  greatest  good  to  the 
greatest  number.  To  carry  out  that  ideal  means  a  vast  expenditure, 
willingly  and  intelligently  made ;  it  means  a  preparedness  for  self- 
sacrifice  in  times  of  peace  quite  as  much  as  in  times  of  war — ^nay,  a 
l^ater  self-sacrifice,  because  the  progress  of  civilization  is  measured 
by  the  extent  to  which  peace  supersedes  and  supplants  war.  It  means 
a  spirit  among  our  people  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  among 
the  rich  and  the  poor,  among  the  nishly  educated  and  the  graduates 
of  the  common  school  and  those  to  whom  fortune  unhappily  has  ^ven 
no  schooling  at  all,  among  professional  men,  merchants  and  baiters, 
farmers  and  laborers — a  national  spirit  determined  to  make  the 
American  Bepublic  an  agency  of  liberty  and  justice  at  home  and 
abroad. 

In  the  service  of  this  ideal,  let  us  destroy  every  special  privilege 
and*  be  prepared  to  sacrifice  means  and  convenience  and  comiort  and, 
if  need  be,  life  itself  to  protect  that  government  and  the  people  it 
governs  against  every  assault  by  force  or  cimning,  whether  fi:om 
within  or  from  without.  Let  us  make  social  justice  and  social 
service  our  national  ideal;  and  to  this  end  let  us  control  and  develop 
our  national  resources  in  times  of  peace,  not  only  that  they  may  be 
mobilized  in  time  of  war,  but  because  a  government  which  is  per- 
forming this  sort  of  service  to  its  people  will  be  thus  most  effectively 
organized  for  peace.  By  all  means,  let  us  have  an  army  and  a  navy 
adequate  for  the  defense  of  such  a  nation,  but  let  us  realize  that  far 
more  imporant  than  armies  and  navies  are  our  national  purposes 
and  policies. 

Are  we  really  without  the  desire  and  the  hope  that  the  United 
States  may  acquire  exceptional  advantages  in  4,he  commercial  devel- 
opment of  other  countries — let  us  say,  in  this  hemisphere  or  parts  of 
it,  in  Cuba  and  the  West  Indies,  in  Mexico  and  Central  America  t 
Are  we  entirely  free  from  the  suDconscious  thought  that  here  is  our 
sphere  of  influence?  How  far  is  this  thought  at  the  bottom  of  the 
modem  development  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  especially  as  conceived 
by  Secretary  Olney  when  he  declared  that  "  the  United  States  is 

? Tactically  sovereign  on  this  continent "?  Is  it  because  of  its  hoped- 
or  economic  advantages  to  us  that  we  insist  upon  a  doctrine  which 
seems  no  longer  to  have  any  political  justification?  Certainly  we 
are  no  longer  in  apprehension  that  our  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment would  seriously  be  jeopardized  if  any  European  nation  should 
acquire  political  dominion  over,  or  should  plant  its  colonies  in,  South 
America.  Those  countries  repudiate  and  resent  our  assumption  of  a 
benevolent  protectorate  over  their  national  interests.  They  look 
with  suspicion  upon  all  our  declarations  of  disinterestedness  and 

goint  to  our  dealm^  with  Mexico  in  the  acquisition  of  Texas  and 
!alifomia  and  to  other  incidents  in  our  history  as  proof  of  the  justice 
of  their  fears.  Even  the  declaration  of  President  Wilson,  that  this 
country  will  never  again  seek  to  acquire  a  foot  of  territory  by  force 
of  arms,  is  regarded  merely  as  the  expression  of  a  personal  opinion, 
or  as  in  the  same  class  with  the  diplomatic  assurance  of  pacific  inten- 
tion which  has  usually  preceded  the  extension  of  the  British  or  the 
French  or  the  German  or  the  Italian  domains, 
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There  is  a  clearer  mutual  understanding  and  a  floser  eommnnity 
of  political  and  commercial  interest  between  the  principal  countries 
of  South  America  and  the  great  nations  of  Europe  tnan  between 
those  countries  and  ourselves.  The  ties  of  race  and  language  and 
religion  are  closer.  Few  of  our  people  understand  how  the  ea^ward 
trend  of  the  southern  portion  of  this  hemisphere  brings  Soutii 
America  into  as  close  or  closer  proximity  to  Europe  than  to  the 
United  States,  especially  when  available  trade  routes  are  taken  into 
consideration.  South  American  development  has  been  financed  in 
Europe,  not  in  the  United  States,  and  to  attempt  to  expand  our  com- 
merce in  that  direction  without  assuming  the  large  financial  obliga- 
tions that  are  essential  to  it  is  merely  U>  work  against  the  natural 
laws  of  trade. 

Pan  Americanism  exalts  physical  geography,  which  is  important; 
but  commercial,  intellectual,  and  racial  geography  is  more  important 
Pan  Americanism  must  be  based  on  and  be  measured  by  real  mutu- 
ality of  interest  and  obligation.  We  should  recognize  and  strengthen 
our  mutual  interests  with  Latin  America,  but  we  should  not  forget 
other  equally  or  more  important  interests  in  Canada  or  Europe. 
The  preservation  of  existing  political  geography  to  the  south  of  us 
ag:ainst  change  by  violence  should  tend  to  increase  stability  where 
this  is  especially  desirable ;  but  why  should  we  insist  that  the  Amer- 
icas are  a  separate  international  unit  over  which  the  United  States  is 
to  maintain  a  benevolent  protectorate  at  its  own  risk  and  without 
control  over  their  domestic  conditions  or  foreign  policies? 

To  assert  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  essential  to  our  national 
safety  has  become  an  absurdity.  Monarchical  institutions  no  longer 
threaten  our  Republic.  We  have  lived  to  see  a  republican  form  of 
government  firmly  established  in  France  and  to  see  constitutional 
monarchy  develop  steadily  toward  the  essentials  of  representative 
democracy.  We  have  lived  for  more  than  a  century  in  immediate  con- 
tact with  a  great  self-governing  colony  of  England,  with  the  r^xdt 
that  we  have  influenced  its  institutions  far  more  than  it  has  influ- 
enced ours.  The  whole  purpo^  of  President  Monroe's  famous  dec- 
laration and  the  whole  justification  for  making  it  have  undergone 
a  transformation  so  complete  that  nothing  but  the  lack  of  intelligent 
discussion  of  the  question  can  explain  the  extent  to  which  it  is 
regarded  as  something  as  holy  as  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  by  so 
many  of  the  American  people. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  we  believe  in  something  called  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  because  we  do  not  understand  it  and  are  making  no  attempt 
whatever  to  define  it  or  to  appraise  its  value  to  us.  L#et  us  not  con- 
fuse it  with  that  doctrine  which  is  practically  recognized  by  all  the 
great  nations  of  the  worldj  viz,  that  wherever  a  nation  is  in  fact  so 
situated  that  the  acquisition  or  control  of  immediately  adjacent 
countries  by  great  and  powerful  rivals  would  jeopardize  its  peace 
and  security,  that  nation,  in  the  exercise  of  its  right  of  self-deiense« 
can  justly  insist  upon  its  rival  refraining  from  such  an  extexision  of 
its  domain.  The  point  is  well  illustrated  by  the  declaration  of  Paul 
Rohrbach  with  reference  to  the  possible  absorption  of  Holland  bv 
Germany.  He  says :  "  The  resulting  disturbance  of  the  politial 
equilibrium  in  Europe  would  be  so  distinctly  in  favor  of  Germany 
that  all  the  other  States  would  be  justified  in  rising  in  protest  against 
it.''    The  right  of  a  nation  to  protect  its  vital  interests  has  been  ooi- 
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versally  recognized,  subject  always  to  the  possible  exercise  of  superior 
force  to  override  the  objection.  No  nation  has  questioned  the  right 
of  another  nation  to  assert  its  vital  interests,  although  it  may  have 

Questioned  its  power  to  maintain  them.  The  issue  is  an  issue  of  fact. 
>oes  the  particular  thing  which  is  threatened  jeopardize  the  vital 
interests  of  the  protesting  nation  ? 

The  Monroe  Doctrine  has  never  been  accepted  bv  other  nations  as 
sound  in  principle,  although  the  acquiescence  of  Great  Britain  has 
prevented  it  from  beinc  challenged ;  but  if  we  were  frankly  to  assert 
that  the  acquisition  or  Mexico  by  a  European  nation  would  be  re- 
garded as  an  unfriendly  act  because  it  threatened  the  vital  interests 
of  the  United  States  it  is  exceedingly  unlikely  that  there  would  be 
any  attempt  to  deny  that  we  were  justified  in  interfering.  Whether 
we  should  assert  such  an  interest  in  the  future  of  Mexico  would  de- 
pend upon  the  question  of  fact  as  to  its  influence  upon  our  national 
security.  Whether  our  interest  would  be  admitted  would  depend 
upon  the  question  of  fact  as  to  the  effect  of  the  proposed  action  upon 
the  vital  interests  of  this  nation.  It  might  depend  upon  our  military 
ability  to  sustain  our  position;  but  what  I  am  trying  to  make  clear 
is  that  the  validity  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  depends  upon  principles 
of  universal  international  application  and  not  upon  principles 
peculiar  to  us  or  to  the  American  continents. 

In  the  interests  of  national  security  we  should  ourselves  confine 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  to  these  limits.  In  its  present  vague  form  it  is 
a  menQ,ce  to  our  peace  and  to  the  peace  of  the  world — all  the  more 
dangerous  because  we  have  not  now,  and  we  do  not  propose  to  have, 
military  force  sufficient  to  maintain  it  if  it  should  be  seriously  ques- 
tioned. Nothing  is  so  dangerous  to  peace  as  the  .assertion  of  a  right 
which  is  offensive  to  others,  which  they  believe  to  be  unjustified,  and 
which  we  are  not,  and  do  not  expect  to  be,  prepared  to  defend.  It 
is  in  support  of  the  broader  Monroe  Doctrine  and  incidentally  to  get 
the  support  of  the  Pacific  Coast  that  the  Navy  League  is  insisting 
that  we  should  have  a  navy  on  the  Pacific  stronger  than  Japan^ 
and  another  navy  on  the  Atlantic  stronger  than  the  navy  of  any  other 
nation  except  England — a  policy  which,  fortunately,  there  seems  to 
be  no  probability  whatever  of  the  United  States  being  persuaded  to 
adopt.  And  yet,  if  we  do  not  have  such  a  navy,  I  must  agi:ee  with 
Homer  Lea  when  he  says  that  "  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  if  not  supported 
by  naval  and  mility  power  sufficient  to  enforce  its  observance  by  all 
nations  singly  and  in  coalition,  becomes  a  factor  more  provocative 
of  war  than  any  other  national  policy  ever  attempted  in  modern  or 
ancient  times." 

Our  greatest  duty,  therefore,  is  not  to  build  fleets  to  maintain  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  but  it  is  to  consider  whether  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
in  any  other  sense  than  the  protection  of  our  vital  national  interests, 
is  worth  the  risk  of  war  ana  the  cost  of  preparing  for  it.  It  it  can 
not  be  justified  upon  the  ground  of  defense,  can  it  be  justified  upon 
the  ground  of  self-interest?  The  Monroe  Doctrine  may  have  helped 
drive  Maximilian  out  of  Mexico.  It  may  have  served  us  in  some 
indeterminate  directions  during  the  first  half  of  our  national  exist- 
ence, but  if  it  has  profited  us  in  any  other  way  the  evidence  does  not 
seem  to  be  available.  Certainly  we  can  show  no  financial  profit  and 
no  prospect  in  this  direction. 
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It  may  not  be  clear  that  our  trade  in  Latin  America  would  have 
been  substantially  greater  if  it  had  been  colonized  by  European  na- 
tions and  developeaunder  their  flags,  but  it  certainly  is  not  clear  that 
this  would  not  have  been  the  case.  Our  total  trade  with  South 
America  for  the  year  ending:  June  30,  1913  (unaffected  by  war), 
was  a  little  over  $360,000,000.  Our  trade  with  Canada  the  same 
year  was  over  $535,000,000.  Approximately  $162,000,000  of  our 
South  American  trade  was  with  Brazil  alone,  the  greater  portion 
beinff  imports  of  coffee,  which  we  may  safely  assume. would  have 
sought  a  market  in  this  country  no  matter  under  what  flag  the  coffee 
had  been  raised.  It  seems  equally  true  that  our  sales  of  agricultural 
implements  to  South  America  would  doubtless  have  been  as  great  if 
the  flag  of  England  or  Germany  or  France  or  Italy  or  Spain  had 
been  flying  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  hemisphere. 

I  am  not  regretting  the  political  independence  of  the  South  Ameri- 
can republics.  On  the  contrary,  I  share  in  the  feeling  of  pride  id 
their  achievements,  which  is  pernaps  not  justified  by  our  contribution 
to  that  result.  I  am  merely  pointing  out  that  the  further  asserticm 
of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  would  seem  to  have  no  justification  in  the 
commercial  results  obtained  by  it;  and  the  extension  of  our  trade 
in  the  future  will  depend  upon  considerations  with  which  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  has  nothing  whatever  to  do.  But  even  if  it  were  true  that 
its  abandonment  would  result  in  some  diminution  of  our  commerce, 
which  I  do  not  believe,  the  loss  would  be  utterly  insignificant  in  com- 

girison  with  the  expenditure  we  shall  have  to  make  if  the  Monroe 
octrine  is  to  be  anything  but  a  source  of  weakness  and  of  danger. 

There  is  a  widespread  popular  impression  that  Germany  has  ulte- 
rior designs  on  South  America,  and  that,  if  successful  in  the  present 
war,  she  will  restrict  the  trade  of  other  nations  and  discriminate 
against  this  country.  I  find  no  justification  for  this  opinion.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  Germany  resents  and  disagrees  with  the  doctrine  of 
Monroe.  I  have  no  doubt  that,  whether  successful  or  imsuccessful  in 
the  war,  she  will  seek  to  push  her  trade  and  commerce  in  South 
America.  But  all  of  the  indications  are  that  G}ermany  has  been  look- 
ing to  the  Near  and  Middle  East  as  the  field  peculiarly  adapted  for 
her  political  and  commercial  expansion.  It  is  the  Bagdad  Kailroad 
and  the  ancient  Babylonian  empire  upon  which  she  seems  to  have 
fixed  her  desires,  ana  with  respect  to  which  she  so  bitterly  resents 
the  restrictions  lor  which  she  holds  England  responsible.  There  is 
much  misunderstanding  about  Gtermatt  colomzation  in  South 
America.  It  is  estimatea  that  the  total  German  immigration  now  in 
Argentina,  for  instance,  is  only  30,000,  while  there  are  950,000 
Italians  and  150,000  French.^  I  have  been  unable  to  obtain  the  total 
figures  for  Brazil,  but  in  1910  the  immigration  was  30,857  Portu- 
guese, 20,843  Spanish,  14,163  Italians,  3,902  Grermans,  etc. 

I  shall  refer  to  only  one  other  matter  of  this  character,  and  that  is 
our  relations  with  Japan ;  and  I  select  them  because  we  are  supposed 
by  many  to  be  in  greater  danger  of  a  collision  with  Japan  than  with 
any  other  nation,  unless  it  be  Germany.  It  is  said  that  Japan  is  likely 
to  attack  us,  because  we  offer  an  enticmg  opportunity  for  loot,  because 

1  The  official  Immigration  figures  in  Argentina  for  the  period  from  1867  to  1908  are  mm 
follows : 

Italian,  1,799,423 ;  Spanish,  795^43 ;  French,  188.316 ;  English,  42,765 :  Anstro-HnB- 
garian,  59,800;  German,  40,655;  SwisSt  28.344;  Belgian,  20368;  other,  203,242.  The 
emigration  was  a  little  ress  than  half  the  immigration. 
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Japan  wishes  to  acquire  the  Philippines,  and  because  die  wishes  to 
force  us  to  accept  her  people  as  immigrants  and  to  treat  them  on  a 
parity  with  the  immigrants  from  other  countries. 

I  think  we  may  dismiss,  as  unworthy  of  our  own  intelligence,  the 
suggestion  that  Japan  would  make  a  wanton  attack  upon  this  country 
merely  in  the  hope  of  exacting  an  indemnity  or  of  pilaging  our 
Pacific  coast.  Japan  has  done  nothing  that  would  justify  the  assump- 
tion that  she  would  be  influenced  bv  such  a  motive,  even  if  she  could 
be  persuaded  that  she  would  succeed.  No  nation  in  the  history  of  the 
world  has  so  clearly  earned  th6  right  to  have  its  motives,  its  intelli- 

fence,  and  its  achievements  treated  with  respect  than  has  Japan, 
ler  ambition  is  clearly  to  secure  the  respect  of  the  civilized  world 
and  to  deserve  it.  In  my  judgment  she  will  be  more  punctilious  in 
respect  to  international  morals  than  many,  nations  that  boast  a 
broader  civilization.  But  if  nothing  else  would  restrain  her  she  is 
too  intelligent  not  to  know  that  all  she  could  secure  in  the  way  of 
pecuniary  advantage  would  have  to  be  returned  manyfold  in  the 
competition  of  armaments  that  would  inevitably  ensue,  until  this 
country  had  made  her  atone  for  every  wrong  that  she  had  done  to 
us.  The  day  of  the  international  marauder  on  any  such  scale  as  this 
is  over. 

The  Open  Door  in  China  is  one  of  the  issues  which  are  thought  to 
be  provocative  of  trouble  with  Japan.  Hiram  Maxim  says  a  Japa- 
nese diplomat  asked  him  by  what  logic  we  can  proclaim  America 
for  the  Americans  and  disclaim  Japan's  right  equally  to  proclaim 
Asia  for  the  Asiatics.  What  is  the  answer?  Baron  Shibusawa  re- 
cently said  in  my  hearing  that  Japan  was  especially  desirous  of 
cordial  relations  with  the  United  States  for  three  reasons:  First,  be- 
cause Japan  recognized  many  obligations  of  gratitude  to  the  United 
States  for  our  conspicuous  part  in  the  acceptance  and  development  of 
modem  conditions  and  instituticms  by  Japan ;  secondly,  because  one- 
fourth  of  Japan's  foreign  commerce  was  with  the  United  States,  and 
Japan  was  anxious  to  retain  and  increase  it;  thirdly,  because  the 
^eatest  world  problem  was  the  adjustment  and  mutual  understand- 
ing of  oriental  and  occidental  civilization,  and  that  Japan  believed 
the  two  nations  best  adapted  to  bring  this  about  were  Japan  and  the 
United  States  working  srjrmpathetically  together  for  this  purpose. 
Such  speeches  may  be  only  international  compliments,  but  they  de- 
serve thoughtful  consideration. 

As  to  the  Philippines,  there  is  no  evidence  that  Japan  desires  them 
at  this  time,  when  her  hands  are  full  to  overflowing  with  opportuni- 
ties in  Korea  and  China.  And  what  is  our  policy  in  the  Philippines? 
Do  we  really  intend  to  establish  there  an  independent  nation  ?  Do 
we  propose  to  retain  control  over  its  international  policies  after  we 
have  given  it  independence?  If  we  do  not  control,  do  we  none  the 
less  propose  to  protect  the  Philippine  nation  against  the  consequences 
of  its  own  policies  or  to  guarantee  its  sovereignty  or  territorial  in- 
tegrity? If  we  seek  to  retain  no  special  advantages  over  other 
nations  in  the  commercial  development  of  the  Philippine  Islands  and 
are  animated  by  sincerely  benevolent  motives,  should  we  not  seek  to 
secure  international  guaranties  that  would  be  far  more  effective  than 
anything  that  we  alone  can  do  to  assure  independence  of  the  nation 
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for  whose  existence  we  are  to  be  responsible?  Is  it  at  all  clear  that 
Japan  would  not  gladly  join  in  such  an  arrangement? 

The  remaining  source  of  future  trouble  with  Japan  is  the  policy 
which  we  adopt  toward  her  with  respect  to  immigration  and  the 
rights  of  her  people  while  residing  in  this  country.  There  can  be  no 
question  that  Japan  resents  the  manner  in  which  her  people  are  being 
treated  on  the  Pacific  coast.  Whether  California  is  justified  or  not 
in  the  substance  of  what  she  seeks  by  restricting  the  rights  of  the 
Japanese  to  acquire  and  hold  land  is  entirely  outside  the  point.  The 
citizens  of  the  United  States  are  under  restriction  with  respect  to 
land  ownership  in  Japan,  and  this  subject  is  susceptible  of  diplomatic 
adjustment  on  a  basis  that  will  recognize  the  mutual  self-respect  of 
both  countries.  Japan  has  given  evidence  ot  the  most  substantial 
character  of  her  desire  to  meet  and  treat  this  issue  in  a  broad-minded 
and  practical  way.  She  asks  merely  that  it  shall  be  so  treated.  If 
we  treat  her  thus,  and  have  California  treat  her  thus,  we  shall  do 
more  to  reduce  the  probability  of  friction  with  Japan  than  all  the 
naval  and  military  preparations  we  shall  make  against  her. 

It  is  said,  however,  that  we  must  enormously  increase  our  Navy 
if  we  are  to  protect  our  interests  in  the  Panama  Canal.  Before  the 
Canal  was  constructed  the  argument  ran  quite  the  other  way.  The 
construction  of  the  Canal  was  so  to  facilitate  the  passage  of  our  fleet 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  or  the  reverse,  that  it  would  double 
tlie  efficiency  of  the  fleet,  and  constitute  an  usset  of  incalculable  value 
in  the  event  of  war.  Now,  hovever,  it  has  become  merely  an  exten- 
sion of  our  coast  line,  a  vulnerable  point  which  it  is  essential  to  take 
extraordinary  precautions  tc  protect.  If  this  is  true,  we  have  gained 
only  a  military  liability  by  the  construction  of  the  Canal,  having 
admitted  the  merchant  vessels  of  all  nations  to  the  Canal  on  a  parity 
with  our  own.  Proximity  to  the  Canal  is  our  only  advantage  oveV 
other  nations  so  far  as  our  foreign  commerce  is  concerned.  If  it 
is  to  take  a  huge  navy  to  protect  it  so  that  it  may  be  used  for  the 

{massage  of  our  fleets  in  time  of  war,  there  would  seem  to  have  been 
ittle  net  gain  from  a  military  point  of  view.  Should  we  not  be  far 
better  off  if,  having  made  this  splendid  contribution  to  the  commerce 
of  the  world,  we  should  now  completely  neutralize  the  Canal,  under 
international  guaranties,  in  which  we  should  invite  all  civilized 
nations  to  join?  The  basis  of  the  agreemeni  might  be  either  the 
closing  of  the  Canal  to  the  warships  of  belligerent  nations,  or  the 
opening  of  the  Canal  to  all  belligerents  alike,  upon  the  condition  that 
no  encounter  should  be  permitted  to  take  place  within  a  specifie<l 
distance  from  either  entrance.  The  practicability  of  this  plan  would 
necessarily  depend  upon  the  extent  to  which  the  Cantu  could  l>e 
secured  from  injury  or  a  surprise  attack  from  some  belligerent  who 
did  not  respect  its  obligations.  Either  plan  would  probably  result 
in  ^eater  protection  of  our  interests  in  the  Canal  than  any  security 
derived  f rom'the  size  of  the  fleet  available  for  its  defense  in  the  event 
of  war  between  the  United  States  and  any  first-class  naval  power. 

But  the  necessity  of  naval  protection  for  the  Canal  must  be  con- 
sidered in  the  light  of  Gen.  Goethals's  testimony  before  the  sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Gen.  Goethals  testified  that  on  the  assumption 
that  the  naval  contest  had  been  ended,  and  that  the  control  of  the 
sea  rested  with  the  enemy,  so  that  the  enemy's  transports  were  free 
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and  able  to  land  troops,  a  force  of  25,000  men  with  proper  land  de- 
fenses would  be  able  to  hold  off  an  invading  expedition  against  the 
Panama  Canal  at  least  as  long  as  the  time  that  was  necessary  for  the 
capture  of  Port  Arthur.  If  this  be  true,  it  would  seem  clear  that 
the  defense  of  the  Paifama  Canal  would  necessitate  no  departure 
from  the  defensive  naval  policy  in  which  the  submarine  would 
largely  replace  the  dreadnaught  and  the  battle  cruiser.  The  Canal 
is  perculiiarly  adapted  for  defense  by  submarines,  and  there  is  a  dif- 
ference of  expert  opinion  as  to  whether  its  land  defenses  should  not 
be  confined  to  defense  against  raids. 

It  will  naturally  be  said  that  even  if  we  abandon  the  policy  of  ex- 
tending our  commercial  interests  by  force  or  by  the  show  of  force 
other  nations  will  not  do  so,  and  unless  we  are  prepared  to  assert  our 
rights  in  foreign  lands  our  financial  interests  will  suffer,  our  pride 
be  humbled,  and  our  people  be  humiliated  and  abused.  There  are 
cases  in  which  we  must  be  prepared  to  send  warships  into  foreign 
seas  to  enforce  respect  for  the  flag  of  the  United  States  and  for 
those  who  are  entitled  to  its  protection.  The  policies  I  am  suggest- 
ing would  never  leave  this  country  without  a  Navy  containing  suffi- 
cient warships  to  compel  the  respect  of  or  to  punish  those  inferior 
nations  from  which  we  need  have  any  apprehension  of  wanton  in- 
sult or  ill  treatment  of  our  nationals.  No  civilized  nation  of  conse- 
quence would  in  time  of  peace  refuse  atonement  for  insult  or  injury 
to  any  of  our  people.  We  may  conclusively  assume  that  every  repa- 
ration would  be  made,  and  every  precaution  would  be  taken  against 
the  repetition  of  such  an  incident.  Nothing  but  the  willingness  of 
the  onending  nation  to  proceed  to  war  would  call  for  a  larger  Navy 
than  we  should  have;  and  our  naval  policies  in  the  event  of  war 
would  depend  upon,  and  be  determined  by,  the  larger  considerations 
to  which  1  have  referred.  Assuming  that  we  were  protected  at  home 
against  invasion,  we  might  effectively  resort  to  other  weapons  than 
the  use  of  force.  There  are  some  conceptions  of  national  honor  and 
of  what  is  essential  for  its  vindication  that  are  reminiscent  of  the 
code  duello;  but  they  can  not  long  survive  that  discredited  institution. 

To  the  contention  that  we  must  have  a  navy  adequate  to  protect 
our  foreign  trade  and  keep  open  the  highways  of  commerce,  it  seems 
sufficient  to  reply  that  unless  we  develop  a  real  merchant  marine  our 
foreign  commerce  would  be  carried  on  neutral  ships ;  that  no  blockade 
of  our  extensive  coasts  could  be  made  effective;  and  that  nothing  but 
the  dominion  of  the  seas  could  give  us  an  assurance  of  uninterrupted 
foreign  trade  if  private  commerce  is  not  to  be  safe  under  the  sanctions 
of  international  law.     General  Greene  has  aptly  said  : 

We  do  not  need  and  win  not  have  in  this  country  an  army  of  seven  hundred 
thousand  men,  as  some  lU-balanced  enthusiasts  demand ;  we  are  not  compelled 
to  and  we  will  not  enter  the  battleship  race  of  England  and  Germany.  England 
must  run  this  race  or  die.  We  are  not  so  situated,  and  it  would  be  supreme 
folly  for  us  to  waste  our  resources  or  our  thoughts  on  any  such  contest. 

But  a  defensive  military  policy  does  not  assume  a  policy  of  inter- 
national isolation.  If  there  is  anything  which  this  war  and  the 
issues  arising  out  of  this  war  have  made  clear,  it  is  that  no  nation 
can  longer  live  unto  itself,  and  least  of  all  that  a  great  commercial 
nation  like  the  United  States  can  refrain  from  active  and  direct  par- 
ticipation in  the  determination  of  those  policies  and  the  creation  of 
those  agencies  by  which  law  is  to  be  substituted  for  war  and  the 
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peaceful  development  of  the  world  is  to  be  assured.  The  peaceful 
development  of  the  United  States  is  indissolubly  linked  with  the 
peaceful  development  of  Europe  and  the  world.  We  can  no  longer 
refrain  from  alliances  because  they  may  involve  us  in  issues  from 
which,  thus  far,  we  have  happily  been  free.  •  We  must  take  our  place 
in  the  family  of  nations  and  assume  our  full  measure  of  responsibil- 
ity. Nor  need  we  despair  of  making  substantial  progress  toward 
the  substitution  of  peaceful  means  for  the  settlement  of  mtemational 
differences  by  force  of  arms. 

The  declaration  of  President  Wilson  with  regard  to  Pan  Amer- 
icanism in  his  annual  message  should  serve  the  useful  purpose  of 
directing  public  attention  to  the  inapplicability  of  the  old  conceptions 
of  the  Monroe  doctrine  to  existing  conditions.  If  this  nation  is  really 
definitely  to  abandon  the  role  "  wnich  it  was  always  diflScult  to  main- 
tain without  offense  to  the  pride  of  the  peoples  whose  freedom  of 
action  we  sought  to  protect,  and  without  provoking  serious  miscon- 
ceptions of  our  motives,"  and  is  to  interpret  the  Monroe  Doctrine  as 
an  invitation  to  "a  full  and  honorable  association,  as  of  partners, 
between  ourselves  and  our  neighbors,  in  the  interest  of  all  America, 
north  and  south,"  it  marks  a  tremendous  forward  step  in  the  national 
policies  of  the  United  States.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however, 
that  the  invitation  has  not  yet  been  accepted,  and,  above  all,  that  it 
has  not  yet  been  embodied  in  anv  international  undertakings  that  can 
be  regarded  as  a  substitute  for  the  doctrine  of  Monroe. 

The  President's  message  is  admirable  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  leaves 
unanswered  the  question  as  to  what  this  country  would  propose  to 
do  in  any  of  the  contingencies  to  which  I  have  referred.  Are  we  to 
have  a  defensive  alliance  with  the  Latin- American  nations,  and  if  so, 
upon  what  mutual  terms  and  conditions?  Can  we,  and  shall  we, 
make  a  real  start  toward  "  the  parliament  of  man,  the  federation  of 
the  world,"  by  a  Pan  American  alliance  in  the  interests  of  peace? 
Undoubtedly  there  never  was  an  opportunity  so  favorable  as  this; 
and  why  should  we  not  press  home  our  opportunity  by  inaugurating 
that  League  to  Enforce  Feace,  which  is  tne  most  pradiical  of  all  the 
suggestions  that  have  thus  far  been  made  for  the  substitution  of  law 
for  war  by  international  agreement? 

I  trust  that  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  will 
seize  the  opportunity  which  is  peculiarly  within  its  grasp.  Never,  it 
seems  to  me,  was  anything  more  timely  than  the  ref erenaum  which  is 
now  being  taken  by  that  great  national  association  of  the  business 
interests  of  America.  I  think  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  few,  indeed, 
in  this  audience  are  aware  of  an  event  which  is  almost  epochal  in 
its  importance.* 

On  the  2d  day  of  September,  1915,.  a  Special  Committee  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  of  America,  composed  of 
men  of  large  business  experience,  representing  commercial  institu- 
tions of  the  highest  and  most  conservative  standing,  unanimoiislT 
recommended  that  Congress  and  the  President  be  called  upon  to  do 
all  in  their  power  to  promote  the  establishment  of : 

1.  A  more  compreheDsive  and  better-defined  sea  law. 

2.  An  International  Court 

3.  A  Council  of  Conciliation. 

4.  International  Conferences  for  the  better  establishment  and  progressive 
amendment  of  International  Law* 
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5.  The  organization  of  a  System  of  Commercial  and  Financial  Non-Inter- 
course, to  be  followed!  by  military  force,  if  necessary,  to  be  applied  to  those 
nations  entering  into  the  foregoing  arrangements  and  then  going  to  war  With- 
out first  submitting  their  differences  to  an  agreed-upon  tribunal.* 

The  first  four  of  these  recommendations  are  regarded  as  based 
upon  considerations  so  convincing  that  the  committee  appointed  to 
formulate  arguments  against  the  recommendations  involved,  so 
that  all  phases  of  the  question  should  be  presented  on  the  taking  of 
the  referendum,  said : 

It  is  assumed  that  the  first  four  proposals  of  the  committee  are  directed  to 
conditions  so  well  understood  that  the  agreement  about  the  answers  to  them 
is  so  nearly  universal  as  to  render  unnecessary  any  attempt  to  formulate  ob- 
jections to  them. 

As  to  the  fifth  proposal,  the  committee  which  is  in  charge  of  the 
referendum  vote  states  that  it  involves  the  adoption  of  a  new  prin- 
ciple "  which,  however  moderate  in  its  immediate  form,  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  departure  from  accepted  rules  of  conduct  in  international 
law  "  ;  and  it  sets  forth  a  numlxxr  of  objections,  which  it  says  "  may 
be  de^serving  of  attention." 

All  of  these  objections,  however,  were  met  in  advance  in  the 
unanimous  report  of  the  special  committee.  Having  already  pointed 
out  that  "the  problem  of  securing  peace  and  justice  among  nations 
is  simply  an  extension  of  what  we  have  successfully  solved  in  the 
national  and  municipal  realms,"  and  that  international  conferences 
have  already  secured  results  of  the  greatest  importance  for  the  peace 
and  progress  of  the  world,  the  committee  expresses  the  opinion  that — 

This  movement  toward  international  agreement  and  law  was  gaining  In 
strength  each  year.  Stopped  by  the  war,  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  will  re- 
vive stronger,  and  pursue  its  course  in  a  more  regular  and  systematic  way 
when  the  war  is  over.  Business  men  perhaps  more  than  others  should  be  anx- 
ious to  support  such  endeavors  for  a  better  understanding  among  nations, 
establishing  more  firmly  enlightened  standards  to  govern  their  interrelations 
and  furnishing  a  more  elaborate  and  organic  body  of  international  public  and 
administrative  law.  The  present  war  has  again  incontrovertibly  shown  the 
fundamental  need  for  this.  The  problem  is,  then,  not  new  or  novel,  but  needs 
only  to  be  broadened  and  organized  to  yield  all  the  desired  benefits.  •  •  • 
There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  employment  of  force  to  compel  any 
signatory  nation  to  submit  its  cause  to  an  international  tribunal  before  going 
to  war.  Your  Committee,  however,  believes  that  the  great  majority  of  the 
practical  men  of  the.  United  States  who  hold  themselves  responsible  for  reason- 
able progress  see  the  necessity  of  the  employment  of  an  adequate  pressure  or 
force  to  compel  signatory  nations  to  bring  their  cause  before  an  International 
Court  or  Council  of  Conciliation  before  going  to  war;  because  however  desir- 
able it  may  be,  theoretically,  not  to  use  force,  yet  the  history  of  the  last  100 
years,  the  many  wa^^s  during  that  time,  and  the  events  of  the  present  war  have 
made  apparent  the  fundamental  need  of  an  international  power  to  enforce 
the  submission  of  international  disputes  to  a  court.  The  alternative  is  con- 
stantly recurring  wars,  and,  In  the  Interval  between  these  wars,  the  Increasing 
absorption  in  preparation  for  war  of  the  resources  of  the  principal  nations  of 
the  world. 

The  committee  demonstrates  the  wisdom  and  the  practicability  of 
the  use  of  economic  pressure  as  a  preliminary  to  the  use  of  force,  and 
point  out  that,  while  such  pressure  involves  economic  loss  to  the 

^  The  preliminary  count  of  the  votes  of  the  constituent  members  of  the  national  chamber 
on  this  referendum,  announced  on  January  5,  1016,  showed  the  following  results :  Propo- 
sition 1  :  763  In  favor,  29  opposed ;  proposition  2  :  753  In  favor,  21  opposced ;  proposition 
3:  744  in  favor,  28  opposed;  proposition  4:  769  in  favor,  13  opposed;  proposition  5(a)  : 
556  in  favor,  157 .  opposed  (economic  pressure)  ;  proposition  5  (&)  :  452  In  favor,  249 
opposed   (military  force). 
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nations  that  apply  it,  "  war,  too,  is  costly  and  self -injurious  to  the 
nations  which  essay  it."  • 

Your  Committee  has  studied  sympathetically  the  arguments  of  those  who,  on 
principle,  oppose  all  force,  even  to  enforce  law  instead  of  war;  likewise,  the 
argument  of  those  who  respect  the  tradition  that  the  United  States  should 
"  keep  free  of  entangling  alliances."  It  must  be  conceded  that  the  latter  de- 
scribed a  past  policy  under  which  our  nation  has  grown  In  prosperity  and  hap- 
piness. But  your  Committee  is  forced  to  see  that  our  country  is  already  di- 
rectly Involved  in  the  present  war,  because  the  lives  and  prosperity  of  Ameri- 
can citizens  have  been  involved,  and  because  the  future  peace  and  prosperity 
of  our  country  will  be  involved  in  the  settlement  of  the  war. 

Your  Committee  believes  that  American  citizens,  realizing  the  world's  im- 
perative need  of  the  substitution  of  law  for  war,  If  militarism  is  not  to  dominate, 
ore  ready,  nay,  feel  it  the  clear  call  of  duty,  to  take  their  share  of  the  work 
and  responsibility  necessary  to  establish  this  substitution.  We  can  not  ^cape 
if  we  would,  we  would  not  if  we  could;  the  caU  of  women  and  children,  of 
the  helpless  and  the  weak,  suifering  indescribably  from  needless  war,  is  an 
irresistible  compulsion  to  all  Americans,  and,  not  least,  to  American  business 
men.    •    •    • 

Knowing  that  civilization  is  made  up  of  the  work  and  suffering  and  martyr- 
doms of  the  past,  we  are  willing,  y^  anxious,  to  "pay  back,"  in  kind  if  neces- 
sary, what  we  are  enjoying,  if  thereby  we  can  help  on  this  greatest  forward 
step  of  civilization — the  substitution  of  law  for  war.  Your  Conmilttee  believes 
that  the  time  is  ripe,  as  never  before,  for  the  fundamental  advance  in  civiliza- 
tion that  the  establishing  of  an  International  Court  and  Council  represents. 
•  •  •  Your  Committee  believes  that  it  is  practically  possible  that  the  time 
has  arrived,  if  the  United  States  will  but  do  its  share  of  the  work.  There  is 
little  real  hope  for  success  if  the  United  States  is  not  a  part  of  it  ♦  ♦  • 
If,  at  the  close  of  the  war  there  exists  the  legalized  purpose  of  the  United  States 
to  join  in  the  work  needed  too  enforce  peace,  there  will  be  a  most  practical 
reason  to  expect  success  for  this  so  necessary  step  forward.  In  fact,  the  begin- 
ning of  the  necessary  organization  may  be  in  existence  at  that  time,  by  reason 
of  the  agreement  between  the  United  States  and  some  of  the  neutral  nations 
of  South  America  and  Europe.  It  is  a  great  opporj:unity,  perhaps  the  greatest 
that  has  ever  come  to  any  nation.  It  is  a  great  adventure  practically  widiin 
our  power  to  promote — an  enterprise  that  appeals  to  all  that  is  best  in  us — an 
opportunity  we  will  not  miss. 

Remember  these  are  not  the  words  and  this  is  not  the  action  of  a 
body  of  visionary  enthusiasts;  it  is  the  unanimous  recommendation 
of  a  special  committee  of  the  greatest  commercial  body  in  this  coun- 
try, appointed  "to  examine  into  the  relations  between  the  pres^it 
war  and  business,  and  submit  suggestions  as  to  the  future."  Nor  is 
it  the  only  indication  of  the  progress  of  higher  ideals  in  international 
relations. 

There  is  a  dispatch  which  was  sent  by  Sir  Edward  Grey  to  Sir 
Edward  Goshen,  British  Ambassador  at  Berlin,  at  the  very  crisis  of 
the  diplomatic  interchanges  which  preceded  the  war,  which  I  have 
read  and  reread  with  mingled  feeling  of  sadness  iLnd  hope.  It  has 
alwavs  seemed  to  me  the  most  tragic  of  all  the  official  documents 
whicn  have  been  published  by  the  warring  nations,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  most  encouraging.  Just  as  it  seemed  inevitable  that  the 
explosion  would  occur,  that  the  catastrophe  must  happen,  after  the 
suggestions  and  countersuggestions,  the  complaints  and  countercom- 
plaints  had  been  discussed  imder  the  forms  and  usa^s  of  diplomacy. 
Sir  Edward  Grey  struck  a  ne^  note  that  went  straight  to  the  heart 
of  the  underlying  cause  of  all  the  difficulty.  On  July  30,  1914,  he 
authorized  Sir  Edward  Goshen  to  say  to  the  German  Chancellor: 

If  the  peace  of  Europe  can  be  preserved  and  the  present  crisis  safely  passed, 
my  own  endeavor  will  be  to  promote  some  arrangement,  to  which  Germany  could 
be  a  party,  by  which  she  could  be  assured  that  no  aggressive  or  hostUe  poUcy 
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would  be  Fjursned  against  her  or  her  allies,  by  France,  Russia,  and  ourselves, 
Jointly  or  separately.  I  have  desired  this  and  worked  for  It,  as  far  as  I  could, 
through  the  last  Balkan  crisis,  and  Grermany  having  a  corresponding  object, 
our  relations  sensibly  Improved.  The  idea  has  hitherto  been  too  Utopian  to 
form  the  subject  of  definite  proposals;  but  if  this  present  crisis,  so  much  more 
acute  than  any  that  Europe  has  gone  through  for  generations,  be  safely  passed, 
I  am  hopeful  that  the  relief  and  reaction  which  will  follow  may  make  possible 
some  more  definite  rapprochement  between  the  powers  than  has  been  possible 
hitherto. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  did  not  indicate  exactly  what  he  had  in  mind, 
but  with  the  fate  oi  Europe  trembling  in  the  balance,  Utopia  seemed 
nearer  and  more  practically  available  than  had  seemed  possible  be- 
fore. It  was  to  be  "  some  more  definite  rapprochement  between  the 
gowers  than  has  been  possible  hitherto  " — some  arrangement  to  which 
rermany  could  be  a  party,  by  which  she  could  be  assured  that  no 
aggressive  or  hostile  policy  would  be  pursued  against  her  or  her  allies 
"by  France,  Eussia,  and  ourselves,  jointly  or  separately."  Oh,  the 
pity  that  Utopia  had  not  seemed  nearer  a  little  while  before;  that 
this  dispatch  should  have  waited  for  "  this  present  crisis,  so  much 
more  acute  than  any  that  Europe  has  gone  through  for  generations." 
What  a  tragedy  that  it  should  have  oeen  received  by  a  chancellor 
who  heard  it  without  comment  "because  His  Excellency  was  so 
taken  up  with  the  news  of  the  Eussian  measures  along  the  f rontier.** 

That  dispatch  has  not  yet  been  answered.  The  German  Chancellor 
asked  for  and  received  a  copy  as  a  memorandum,  as  "  he  would  like 
to  reflect  on  it  before  giving  an  answer."  He  has  had  much  time  and 
much  occasion  to  reflect.  That  dispatch  will  be  unanswered  at  the 
close  of  the  war.  The  future  of  mankind  depends  upon  the  spirit  in 
which  its  discussion  is  resumed,  and  upon  the  conditions  which  then 
exist.  After  this  present  conflict,  so  much  more  destructive  and 
appalling  than  any  that  Europe  has  gone  through,  why  should  not 
the  United  States  hold  open  a  road  that  will  at  least  lead  toward 
Utopia  by  adopting  the  suggestions  on  which  the  members  of  the 
national  Chamber  of  Commerce  are  now  voting — ^by  having  in  ex- 
istence the  beginning  of  a  League  to  Enforce  Peace  by  agreements 
then  already  made  between  the  United  States  and  some  of  the  neutral 
nations  of  South  America  and  Europe?  Si  via  pacem  para  pacem. 
If  we  wish  peace  let  us  prepare  for  peace. 
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SUBMITTED  BT  MB.  FALL. 


In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 

Jarmary  6, 1916. 

Resolvedj  That  the  President  be  requested,  if  not  incompatible  with 
the  public  interests,  to  inform  the  Senate  upon  the  following  sub- 
jects and  to  transmit  to  the  Senate  the  docimients,  letters,  reports, 
orders,-  and  so  forth,  hereinafter  referred  to: 

First.  Is  there  a  government  now  existing  in  the  Republic  of 
Mexico;  and  if  so, 

Second.  Is  such  government  recognized  by  this  Government;  how 
is  such  government  maintained,  and  where;  who  is  now  the  recog- 
nized head  of  such  government,  and  is  the  same  a  constitutional 
government? 

Third.  By  what  means  was  the  recognition  of  any  government  in 
Mexico  brought  about,  and  what  proceedings,  if  any,  were  followed 
prior  to  and  resulting  in  recognition,  in  any  conference  between  this 
country  and  Argentma,  Bri^,  Chile,  Guatemala,  and  any  other 
countiy  or  countries  ? 

Fourth.  What  assurances  has  the  Government  of  Mexico  given 
this  Government  as  to  its  course  in  protecting  American  lives  and 

{property  in  Mexico  and  in  Texas,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  Cali- 
ornia;  and,  if  such  assurances  have  been  given,  what  evidence  has 
this  Government  of  the  ability  of  such  Government  to  fulfill  its 
promises  and  obligations  in  the  premises  ? 

Fifth.  What  orders  or  instructions  have  been  issued  to  our  offi- 
cials and  armed  forces  on  or  near  the  Mexican  border  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  lives,  property,  and  peace  of  American  citizens  along  said 
border  ? 

Sixth.  What  assurances  have  been  received  from  the  Mexican 
Grovernment,  or  requested  by  this  Government,  as  to  payment  of 
American  damage  claims  for  injury  to  life  or  property  of  our  citizens 
resulting  from  me  acts  of  Mexico  or  citizens  of  that  country  within 
the  past  five  years  ? 

Seventh.  What  assurances  have  been  given  by  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment as  to  the  protection  of  forei^eis  and  citizens,  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  in  public  or  in  private  t 

Eighth.  Reports  of  the  Brazilian  minister  to  Mexico  made  to 
this  Government  by  letter  or  otherwise  while  said  mimster  was 
representing  this  Grovernment  in  Mexico;  also  reports  of  American 
consuls  and  consular  representatives  in  Mexico  during  the  past  four 
years,  together  with  reports  from  any  special  or  other  sources  of 
mformation  available  or  in  hand  concerning  or  relating  to  Mexican 
affairs  and  conditions,  or  to  Mexican  officials  or  military  and  fac- 
tional leaders;  reports  of  the  actions  of  the  Red  CroBS  m  Mexico, 
and  their  reports  to  this  Government. 
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Ninth.  Data,  letters,  and  reports  relating  to  the  closing  of  the 
port  of  El  Paso  and  reopening  same  to  importations  of  meat  from 
Juarez,  and  abo  to  the  setting  aside  or  revocation  of  any  decrees  or 
orders  of  Villa  concerning  mining  property. 

Tenth.  Information  concerning  the  occupation  of  Vera  Cruz  by 
our  land  and  naval  forces;  duration  of  such  occupation;  our  admin- 
istration of  affairs  during  such  occupancy;  and  the  date  and  cause 
of  the  evacuation  of  Vera  Cruz,  with  all  correspondence  concerning 
such  evacuation. 

Attest: 

James  M.  Baeeb^  Secretary. 
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To  the  Senate: 

In  response  to  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  Senate  on  January  6, 
1916,  requesting  the  President  to  mform  the  Senate,  if  not  incom- 
patible with  the  public  interests,  upon  certain  subjects  respecting 
the  situation  in  Mexico,  and  to  transmit  to  the  Senate  the  docimients, 
letters,  reports,  orders,  and  so  forth,  tiierein  referred  to,  I  transmit 
herewith  a  report  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  with  accompanying 
papers. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  State  has  my  approval. 

WooDEOW  Wilson. 

The  Whtib  House, 

Waahingtan,  February  17, 1916. 
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LETTEB  OF  TEE   SECBETABT  OF  STATE  TO  THE  PBESIDEVT. 


To  the  President: 

The  resolution  adopted  bj  the  United  States  Senate  on  January  6, 
1916,  requestmg  to  be  furnished,  if  not  incompatible  with  the  puolic 
in  teres  ty  with  documents,  letters,  reports,  orders,  etc.,  relating  to  the 
Mexican  situation,  having  been  referred  by  you  to  the  Department 
of  State  for  report,  I  have  the  honor  to  state,  after  earnest  consider- 
ation of  the  request  in  the  light  of  such  study  as  the  department  has 
fiven  this  subject  for  a  period  of  several  years,  that  I  believe  it  to 
e  incompatible  with  the  public  interest  to  transmit  to  the  Senate,  at 
the  present  time,  the  voluminous  correspondence  called  for  by  the 
resolution  between  the  Department  of  State  and  the  representatives 
of  the  United  States  in  Mexico,  or  that  between  this  department  and 
representatives  of  the  de  facto  Government  of  Mexico,  of  which  Gen. 
Venustiano  Carranza  is  the  Chief  Executive. 

In  response,  however,  to  the  inquiries  made  in  the  resolution^  I 
have  had  pre{)ared  the  following  concise  statement,  together  with 
copies  of  certain  pertinent  documents  which  are  hereto  appended: 

(1)  The  government  at  present  existing  in  Mexico  is  a  de  facto 
government,  established  by  military  power,  which  has  definitely 
committed  itself  to  the  holding  of  popular  elections  upon  the  resto- 
ration of  domestic  peace. 

(2)  This  de  facto  Government  of  Mexico,  of  which  Gen.  Venustiano 
Carranza  is  the  Chief  Executive,  was  recognized  by  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  on  October  19,  1915,  and  a  copv  of  the  letter  to 
Mr.  Eliseo  Arredondo,  the  representative  of  the  de  ;acto  government 
at  this  capital,  informing  him  of  such  recognition  is  hereto  appended 
(inclosure  No.  1).  The  said  de  facto  government  has  since  been 
recognized  by  substantially  all  the  coim tries  of  Latin  America;  also 
bv  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  Russia,  Japan,  Austria-Himgary, 
Germany,  and  Spain;  and  several  other  coim tries  have  recently 
announced  their  intention  of  extending  recognition.  The  said  ae 
facto  government  is  at  present  being  maintained  at  Queretaro,  near 
Mexico  City. 

It  can  not  be  said  that  the  de  facto  Government  of  Mexico  is  a  con- 
stitutional government.  ^  The  de  facto  government,  like  the  majority 
of  revolutionary  governments,  is  of  a  military  character,  but,  as 
already  stated,  that  government  has  committed  itself  to  the  holding 
of  elections,  and  it  is  confidently  expected  that  the  present  govern- 
ment will,  within  a  reasonable  time,  De  merged  in  or  succeeded  by  a 
government  organized  imder  the  constitution  and  laws  of  Mexico. 

(3)  After  July,  1914,  the  revolutionary  party  becarne  divided  into 
factions,  thereby  delaying  the  pacification  of  the  country.  Mean- 
while, this  Government  took  no  action,  hoping  that  these  factions 
would,  bv  reunion,  be  able  to  restore  order.  As  this  desirable  result 
had  not  been  achieved  up  to  Jime  2,  1915,  the  President's  statement 
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of  that  date,  containing  a  warning  to  the  leaders  of  the  factioiffl,  was 
telegraphed  to  the  American  consular  officers  in  Mexico,  for  circula- 
tion.   A  copy  of  this  statement  is  appended  hereto  (inclosure  No.  2). 

Several  weeks  after  the  statement  was  issued,  as  the  factional 
diflferences  seemed  to  be  no  nearer  to  a  settlement,  this  Government 
sounded  the  six  ranking  diplomatic  representatives  of  Latin-America 
as  to  whether  they  would  confer  and  advise  with  this  Government  in 
regard  to  formulating  some  practicable  plan,  if  possible,  for  the  solu- 
tion of  the  Mexican  problem.  Under  instructions  from  their  respec- 
I  tive  governments,  these  representatives  simified  their  desire  to  co- 
l  operate  with  this  Grovemment,  and  the  first  conference  with  the 
l^representatives  was  held  on  August  5,  last. 

As  a  result  of  that  conference  the  ambassadors  of  Ai^entina,  Brazil, 
and  Chile,  the  ministers  of  Bolivia,  Uruguay,  and  C^atemala,  fUMi 
the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  acting  severally,  signed 
an  appeal  to  the  civil  and  military  leaders  of  the  revolutionary  fac- 
tions m  Mexico,  suggesting  that  the  latter  hold  a  conference  to  dis- 
cuss a  peaceful  setUement  of  their  differences  and  offered  to  act  as 
intermediaries  to  arrange  the  time,  place,  and  other  details  of  such 
v^  conference.  Identical  communications  in  this  sense  were,  under  date 
of  August  13  and  14  last,  sent  by  telegraph  to  all  generals,  governors, 
and  other  leaders  known  to  be  exercising  civil  or  military  authority 
in  Mexico.  A  copy  of  this  communication  is  appended  (inclosure 
No.  3). 

The  attempt  to  bring  the  factions  together  for  a  conference  failed. 

Substantially  all  the  commanders  and  others  in  authority  who 
were  associated  with  Gen.  Villa,  replied  directly  and  independently,  in 
varied  language,  accepting  the  suggestion  for  a  conference.  On  the 
other  hand,  all  the  commanders  and  others  in  authority  who  were 
affiliated  with  Gen.  Carranza  replied  briefly  to  the  effect  that  the 
appeal  had  been  referred  to  Gen.  Carranza,  whose  superior  authority 
they  acknowledged,  and  who  would  make  such  reply  as  he  deemed 
proper.  Tlie  imerence  to  be  drawn  was  plain.  On  the  one  hand, 
there  seemed  to  be  no  central  organization  among  the  Villista  forces, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  submission  to  a  central  authority  was  evi- 
denced in  the  replies  of  the  Carranzistas.  The  unity  and  loyalty  of 
the  Carranzistas  appeared  to  indicate  the  ultimate  triumph  of  that 
faction,  especially  as  the  Carranzista  forces  were  then  in  control  ot 
approximately  75  per  cent  of  the  territory  of  Mexico.  Accordindy 
tne  conferees,  after  carefid  and  impartial  consideration  of  aU^^e 
circumstances,  decided  unanimously  to  recommend  severally  to  their 
respective  governments  that  in  their  opinion  the  govenmient  of 
which  Gen.  Carranza  was  the  leader  should  be  recognized  as  the  de 
facto  ^vemment  of  Mexico. 

(4)  There  is  appended  hereto  a  copv  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Eliseo 
Arredondo,  the  local  representative  oi  Gen.  Carranza  in  Wadiington, 
dated  October  7,  1915  (inclosure  No.  4),  transmitting  several  docu- 
ments (inclosures  4A,  4B,  4C,  4D,  4E,  and  4F),  setting  forth  the 
program  of  the  de  facto  government  with  respect  to  the  protection  of 
the  lives  and  property  of  foreigners  in  Mexico,  the  settlement  of 
claims  arising  trom  the  disturbed  conditions,  and  other  matters  ap- 
pertaining to  the  restoration  of  order. 

As  to  tne  ability  of  the  de  facto  government  to  fulfill  its  promises 
to  protect  lives  and  properties  along  the  border,  the  undersigned  has 
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the  honor  to  oall  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  since  assurances  in 
this  respect  were  given  to  this  Government  by  the  de  facto  govern- 
ment, the  disturbances  along  the  border  have  in  a  la]^e .  measiu'e 
ceased.  In  this  connection  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  l^retary  of 
War,  dated  February  10,  1916  (inclosure  No.  5),  and  copies  of  we^kly 
reports  Nos.  146  and  148  for  the  weeks  ending  January  1  and  January 
15,  1916,  prepared  by  the  War  Department,  concemmg  general  con- 
ditions along  the  Mexican  border  (inclosures  Nos.  5A  and  5B),  are 
hereto  appended.  It  will  be  seen  from  these  reports  that  conditions 
along  the  border  are  practically  normal. 

In  respect  to  the  evidence  in  the  possession  of  this  Government  oi 
the  ability  of  the  de  facto  government  of  Mexico  to  fulfill  its  promises 
and  obligations  relative  to  protecting  American  Uves  and  property  in 
Mexico,  the  department's  information  indicates  that  the  ae  facto 
government  is  now  in  control  of  all  but  a  few  sections  of  Mexico,  and 
uiat,  bearing  in  mind  that  the  nation  is  just  emerging  from  years  ol 
domestic  stnfe,  it  may  be  said  that  within  the  territory  which  it 
controls  it  is  affording,  in  all  the  circumstances,  reasonably  adequate 
protection  to  the  lives  and  propertv  of  American  citizens  and  that  it 
is  taking  steps  to  extend  its  authority  over  and  restore  order  in 
sections  now  in  the  hands  of  hostile  factions.  In  this  connectiojQ, 
however,  it  should  be  stated  that  the  lawless  conditions  which  have 
long  continued  throughout  a  large  part  of  the  territory  of  Mexico  are 
not  easv  to  remedy  and  that  the  great  number  of  bandits  who  have 
infested  certain  districts  and  devastated  propertjr  in  such  territorv 
can  not  be  suppressed  immediately,  but  that  their  suppression  will 
require  some  time  lor  its  accomphshment,  pending  whidi  it  may  be 
expected  that  they  will  commit  sporadic  outrages  upon  Uves  and 
property.  . 

(5)  With  reference  to  the  protection  of  the  Uves  and  property  of 
American  citizens  on  or  near  the  Mexican  border,  there  is  mclosed 
herewith  an  extract  from  a  letter  on  the  subject  from  the  Secretary 
of  War,  d«^ ted  January  26,  1916  (inclosure  No.  6). 

(6)  With  reeard  to  the  settlement  of  American  claims  against  the 
Mexican  Repiu)Uc  for  injuries  to  the  Uves  or  property  of  American 
citizens,  the  imdersigned  has  the  honor  to  direct  your  attention  to 
to  the  copy  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Arredondo,  dated  October  7,  1915, 
and  its  mclosures,  heretofore  referred  to  and  hereto  appended  as 
inclosure  No.  4,  and  its  annexes. 

(7)  With  reference  to  the  assurances  given  by  the  Mexican  gov- 
ernment concerning  the  protection  of  foreigners  and  *' citizens,'' 
particularly  respectmg  the  free  exercise  of  reUgion,  the  imdersigned 
mcloses  heremtn  a  copy  of  a  letter  on  the  subject  from  Mr.  Arredondo, 
dated  October  8,  1915  (inclosure  No.  7). 

(8)  As  heretofore  stated,  it  is  not  considered  compatible  with  the 
public  interest  to  transmit  to  the  Senate  at  the  present  time  the 
correspondence  regarding  poUtical  conditions  in  Mexico.  Much 
of  this  correspondence  is  of  a  highly  confidential  nature,  submitted 
by  the  consuhtr  officers  of  the  United  States,  by  diplomatic  or  con- 
sular officers  of  other  Governments,  which  have  graciously  consented 
that  their  officers  might  supply  this  Government  with  mformation 
during  the  necessary  absence  of  American  representatives,  and  by 
other  persons  residing  in  Mexico.  To  reveal  the  contents  of  the 
reports  submitted  by  representatives  of  the  United  States  and  by 
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the  representatives  of  other  Gtovemments^  would  be  incompatible 
with  pubhc  interest,  as  it  would  tend  to  impair  the  usefulness  of 
these  officials  to  their  respective  Governments;  and  to  make  public 
the  personal  and  fregu^ntiy  confidential  statements  submitted  from 
time  to  time  bv  civihans.  might  seriously  embarrass  them. 

It  may  be  aaded  that  tne  papers  requested  by  the  Senate  resolution 
comprise  thousands  of  documents,  the  greater  part  of  which  set 
forth  individual  opinions  and  suggestions  from  different  points  ol 
view,  and  therefore  contain  a  mass  of  diver^nt  and  contradictory 
matter  incapable  of  reduction  to  a  harmomous  statement  of  fact 
regarding  the  situation  in  Mexico-  or  of  the  plans  proposed  for  its 
improvement. 

(SO  With  reference  to  the  request  for  'Mata,  letters,  and  reports 
relating  to  the  closing  of  the  port  of  El  Paso  and  reopening  same  to 
importations  of  meat  from  Juarez,' '  the  undersigned  has  me  honor 
to  state  that  the  port  of  El  Paso  has  not  been  closed  during  this 
administration  to  the  importation  of  meats  from  Juarez.  If  meats 
from  Juarez  were  at  any  tune  prohibited  entry  into  the  United  States, 
it  was  because  such  meats  were  not  properly  prepared  to  pass  the 
inspection  maintained  under  the  regulations  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  of  this  Government  and  not  because  the  port  of  £1  Paso 
was  closed  to  any  particular  class  of  imports. 

With  respect  to  the  revocation  of  the  mining  decree  issued  by 
Gen.  Villa,  the  imdersigned  incloses  an  extract  from  a  dispatch  from 
tiie  American  consul  at  Chihuahua,  dated  July  31,  1915  (inclosure 
No.  8),  and  a  copy  of  the  denartment's  reply  thereto,  dated  August  11, 
1915  (inclosure  No.  8A).  There  is  also  inclosed  a  copv  of  a  tdegram 
in  regard  to  this  matter  from  the  Mine  and  Smelter  Operators' 
Association,  dated  at  El  Paso,  Tex.,  August  6,  1915  (mclosure 
No.  SB),  together  with  a  copy  of  an  imdated  telegram  from  Mr. 
George  C.  Carothers,  the  department's  special  agent,  received  by  the 
department  on  August  12,  1915  (inclosure  No.  SC),  stating  that 
Gen.  Villa's  mining  decree  would  not  be  enforced. 

(10)  Concerning  the  occupation  and  evacuation  of  Vera  Cruz  by 
United  States  land  and  naval  forces,  the  undersigned  has  the  honor 
to  inclose  a  copy  of  Admiral  Fletcher's  telegram  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  dated  April  9,  1914  (inclosure  No.  9),  quoting  a  telegram 
from  Admiral  Mayo,  of  the  same  date,  reporting  the  arrest  at  Tampico 
of  the  paymaster  and  a  boat's  crew  of  the  U.  S.  S.  Dclphiin;  a  copy  of 
a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  dated  January  19,  1916 
(inclosure  No.  9A) ;  and  an  extract  from  a  letter  from  the  Secretary 
of  War,  dated  January  26,  1916  (inclosure  No.  9B),  hereinbefore 
mentioned  as  inclosure  No.  6,  in  which  reference  is  made  to  border 
conditions. 

When  the  arrest  of  the  men  mentioned  was  reported  to  the  De- 
partment of  State,  informal  negotiations  were  immediately  beeun 
with  the  Huertista  government  with  a  view  of  settling  the  difficulty, 
but  owing  to  the  refusal  of  Gen.  Huerta  to  comply  with  Admiral 
Mayo's  demand  for  a  salute,  the  negotiations  were  suspended.  The 
American  consuls  in  Mexico  were  inarmed  by  telegrapn  on  April  20 
1914,  that  the  negotiations  had  been  suspended,  and  that  the  Presi- 
dent would  lay  the  matter  before  the  Congress  on  that  date,  with  a  view 
to  taking  sucn  action  as  might  be  necessary  to  obtain  reparation  for 
the  offense  against  the  flag  and  Navy  of  the  United  'Stat^,  aiul 
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they  were  instructed  to  advise  Americans  to  withdraw  from  Mexican 
territory. 

On  September  15, 1914,  7  p.  m.,  the  Department  of  State  dispatched 
a  telegram  to  the  minister  of  Brazil  at  Mexico  City,  temporarily  in 
charge  of  American  interests,  for  delivery  by  him  to  Vice  Consul 
SiHiman,  in  which  the  latter  was  instructed  to  say  to  Gren.  Carranza 
that  the  President  was  arranging  to  withdraw  the  American  troops 
from  Vera  Cruz,  and  that  he  desired  that  some  responsible  authority 
be  named  to  whom  the  customhouse  could  be  turned  over  and  that 
officials  be  designated  to  whom  authority  in  the  city  could  be  deliv- 
ered. On  September  22,  a  telegram  was  sent  to  the  minister  of  Brazil, 
in  which  the  Carranza  fi;overnment  was  requested  to  give  certain 
assurances  in  regard  to  tne  payment  of  taxes,  treatment  of  refugees 
at  Vera  Cruz,  and  other  matters.  A  copy  of  this  telegram  is  inclosed 
herewith  (inclosure  No.  10). 

On  November  10,  1914,  the  minister  of  Brazil  at  Mexico  City  tele- 
graphed Gen.  Carranza's  reply  to  the  assurances  requested  on  Sep- 
tember 22.  A  copy  of  this  telegram  is  inclosed  herewith  (inclosure 
No.  11). 

I  have  also  the  honor  to  append  a  list  (inclosure  No.  12)  of  the  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States,  who,  from  various  causes,  have  lost  their 
lives  in  Mexico  during  the  years  1913,  1914,  and  1915.  The  total  is 
76.  From  the  latter  part  of  February,  1913,  when  the  military  oper- 
ations against  Gen.  Huerta  began,  to  the  close  of  the  vear  1916,  a 
period  of  34  months,  a  great  portion  of  the  territory  of  Mexico  was 
the  scene  of  domestic  strife.     Yet  it  may  be  noted  that  during  the 

?ear8  1910,  1911,  and  1912,  when  a  much  smaller  area  was  disturbed 
y  war,  47  Americans  lost  their  lives  in  Mexico  (inclosure  No.  12 A); 
and  this  was  at  a  time  when  the  country  was  assimied  to  be  at  peace, 
since  the  Madero  revolution,  which  began  on  November  20,  1910, 
lasted  only  six  months. 

YHiile  76  Americans  lost  their  hves  in  the  entire  territory  of  Mexico 
during  the  years  1913,  1914,  and  1915,  in  the  same  period  there  were 
20  civiUan  Americans  and  16  American  soldiers  killed  on  American 
soil,  adjacent  to  the  international  boimdary  (inclosures  Nos.  12B  and 
12C),  and  during  those  years  there  were  approximately  92  Mexicans 
killed  in  the  same  area  (inclosure  No.  12D). 

These  figures  indicate  that  a  condition  of  lawlessness  prevailed 
along  the  border,  due  in  large  measure  to  factional  conflicts  in  Mexican 
territory  for  ports  of  entry,  and  to  the  unf riendlv  personal  relations 
existing  between  the  American  and  Mexican  residents  in  that  region. 
The  department,  however,  has  no  rehable  information  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  Mexicans  killed  on  the  Mexican  side  of  the  boimdary  and  in 
its  immediate  vicinity  as  a  consequence  of  this  state  of  disorder. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

ROBEBT  LaNSINQ. 

Dbpabtment  of  State, 

Washington,  February  12, 1916. 
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[IiieksimNo.1.) 
THB  SBCBBTABY  OF  STATE  TO  MB.  ABBBDONDO. 

Dbpartbcent  of  State, 

Washinffton,  October  19,  1916. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Arredonik):   It  is  my  pleasure  to  inform  vou  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  takes  this  opportunity  of  extend- 
ing recognition  to  the  de  facto  government  of  Mexico,  of^  which  Gien. 
Venustiano  Carranza  is  the  Chief  Executive. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  will  be  pleased  to  receive 
formally  in  Washington  a  diplomatic  representative  of  the  de  facto 
government  as  soon  as  it  shall  please  Gen.  Carranza  to  designate 
and  appoint  such  representative^  and,  reciprocally,  the  Grovemment 
of  the  United  States  will  accredit  to  the  de  facto  government  a  dip- 
lomatic representative  as  soon  as  the  President  has  had  opportunity 
to  designate  such  representative. 

I  should  appreciate  it  if  you  could  find  it  possible  to  commimicate 
this  information  to  Gen.  Carranza  at  your  earliest  convenience. 
Very  sincerely,  yours, 

Robert  Lansing. 


[Indosure  No.  2.] 
8TATEMBNT  OF  THE  PBE8IDBNT  WITH  BBOABD  TO  HEZIOO. 

For  more  than  two  years  revolutionary  conditions  have  existed  in 
Mexico.  The  purpose  of  the  revolution  was  to  rid  Mexico  of  men  who 
ignored  the  constitution  of  the  Republic  and  used  their  pK>wer  in 
contempt  of  the  rights  of  its  people;  and  with  these  purposes  the 
people  of  the  United  States  instmctively  and  generously  svrnpathized. 
But  the  leaders  of  the  revolution,  in  the  very  hour  of  their  success, 
have  disagreed  and  turned  their  arms  against  one  anoth^.  All  pro- 
fessing the  same  objects,  they  are,  nevertheless,  unable  or  unwilling 
to  cooperate.  A  central  authority  at  Mexico  City  is  no  sooner  set  up 
than  it  is  undermined  and  its  authority  denied  by  those  who  were 
expected  to  support  it.  Mexico  is  apparentlv  no  nearer  a  solution 
of  ner  tragical  troubles  than  she  was  when  tne  revolution  was  first 
kindled.  And  she  has  been  swept  by  civil  war  as  if  by  fire.  Her 
crops  are  destroyed,  her  fields  lie  unseeded,  her  work  cattle  are  con- 
fiscated for  the  use  of  the  armed  factions,  her  people  flee  to  the  moun- 
tains to  escape  being  drawn  into  imavailing  oloodshed,  and  no  man 
seems  to  see  or  lead  the  way  to  peace  and  settled  order.  There  is  no 
proper  protection  either  for  her  own  citizens  or  for  the  citizens  of  other 
nations  resident  and  at  work  within  her  territory.  Mexico  is  starving 
and  without  a  government. 

In  these  circumstances  the  people  and  Government  of  the  United 
States  can  not  stand  indifferently  by  and  do  nothing  to  serve  their 
neighbor.  They  want  nothing  for  thwnsdves  in  Mexico.  Least  of 
all  do  they  desire  to  settle  her  affairs  for  her,  or  claim  any  ri^t  to 
do  so.  But  neither  do  they  wish  to  see  utter  ruin  come  upon  her, 
and  they  deem  it  their  duty  as  friends  and  neighbors  to  lend  any  aid 
thoy  properly  can  to  any  instrumentality  which  promises  to  be 
effective  in  bringing  about  a  settlement  which  will  embody  the  real 
objects  of  the  revolution — constitutional  government  and  the  rights 
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of  the  people.  Patriotic  Mexicans  are  sick  at  heart  and  cry  out  for 
peace  and  for  every  self-sacrifice  that  may  be  necessary  to  procure  it. 
Their  people  cry  out  for  food  and  will  presently  hate  as  much  as  they 
fear  every  man,  in  their  country  or  out  of  it,  who  stands  between 
them  ana  their  daily  bread. 

It  is  time,  therefore,  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
should  frankly  state  the  policy  which  in  these  extraordinary  circum- 
stances it  becomes  its  duty  to  adopt.  It  must  presently  do  what  it 
has  not  hitherto  done  or  felt  at  Uberty  to  do,  lend  its  active  moral 
support  to  some  man  or  group  of  men,  if  such  may  be  found,  who 
can  rally  the  suffering  people  ol  Mexico  to  their  support  in  an  effort  to 
ignore,  if  they  can  not  unite,  the  warring  factions  of  the  country, 
return  to  the  constitution  of  the  Republic  so  long  in  abeyance",  and 
set  up  a  government  at  Mexico  City  which  the  great  powers  of  the 
world  can  recognize  and  deal  with,  a  government  with  whom  the 
program  of  the  revolution  will  be  a  business  and  not  merely  a  plat- 
form. I  therefore  pubUcly  and  very  solemnly  call  upon  the  leaders 
of  faction  in  Mexico  to  act,  to  act  together,  and  to  act  promptly  for 
the  relief  and  redemption  of  their  prostrate  country.  1  feel  it  to  be 
my  duty  to  tell  them  that,  if  they  can  not  accommodate  their  dif- 
ferences and  unite  for  this  great  purpose  within  a  very  short  time, 
this  Government  will  be  constrained  to  decide  what  means  should 
be  employed  by  the  United  States  in  order  to  help  Mexico  save  herself 
and  serve  her  people. 

Wa8hinqton^^^Z«^  ij  1915. 


APPBAL  TO  OBNBBAL8,  OOVEBKOB8,  AND  OTHEB  MBZIOAN 

USADEBS. 

[Iiiclosiire  No.  8.   S«nt  to  all  oonsols  In  Mexico  under  date  of  Aug.  13  and  14, 1914.) 
(Translation.) 

Washington,  D.  C,  August  11, 1915. 

The  undersigned,  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  the 
ambassadors  extraordinary  ana  plenipotentiary  of  Brazil,  Chile, 
and  Argentina,  and  the  envoys  extraordinary  and  ministers  pleni- 
potentiary of  BoUvia,  Uruguay,  and  Guatemala,  accredited  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  -\merica,  acting  severally  and 
independently,  imanimously  send  to  you  the  following  communi- 
cation: 

Inspired  by  the  most  sincere  spirit  of  American  fraternity,  and 
convinced  that  they  rightly  interpret  the  earnest  wish  of  the  entire 
continent,  have  met  informally  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  of  the  United  States  to  consider  the  Mexican  situation  and  to 
ascertain  whether  their  friendly  and  disinterested  help  could  be  suc- 
cessfuUy  employed  to  reestablish  peace  and  constitutional  order  in 
our  sister  Eepuolic. 

In  the  heat  of  the  frightful  struggle  which  for  so  long  has  steeped 
in  blood  the  Mexican  soil,  doubtless  all  may  well  have  lost  sight  of 
the  dissolving  eflFects  of  the  strife  upon  the  most  vital  conditions  of 
the  national  existence,  not  only  upon  the  life  and  Uberty  of  the 
inhabitants,  but  on  the  prestige  and  security  of  the  country.  We 
can  not  doubt,  however — ^no  one  can  doubt — that  in  the  presence  oi 
*  sympathetic  appeal  from  their  brothers  of  America,  recaUing  to 
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tiiem  these  disastroiis  effects,  asking  them  to  save  their  motherlaTid 
from  an  abyss — ^no  one  can  doubt,  we  repeat — that  the  patriotasm 
of  the  men  who  lead  or  aid  in  any  way  the  bloody  strife  will  not 
remain  unmoved;  no  one  can  doubt  that  each  and  every  one  of  them, 
measuiinjg  in  his  own  conscience  his  share  in  the  responsibilities  of 
past  misfortune  and  looking  forward  to  his  share  in  tne  glorv  of  the 
pacification  and  reconstruction  of  the  country,  will  respond,  nobly 
and  resolutely,  to  this  friendly  appeal  and  give  their  b€»t  efforts  to 
opening  the  way  to  some  saving  action. 

We,  the  undersig^d,  believe  that  if  the  men  directing  the  armed 
movements  in  Mexico^— whether  political  or  military  chiefs — should 
asree  to  meet,  either  in  person  or  by  delegates,  far  from  the  sound 
of  cannon,  and  with  no  other  inspiration  save  the  thought  of  their 
afflicted  land,  there  to  exchange  ideas  and  to  determine  the  fate  of 
the  country — ^from  such  action  would  undoubtedly  result  the  stroi^ 
and  unyielding  a^eement  requisite  to  the  creation  of  a  provisioniS 
government,  which  should  adopt  the  first  steps  necessary  to  the  con- 
stitutional reconstruction  of  the  country — and  to  issue  the  first  and 
most  e3sential  of  them*all^  the  immediate  call  to  general  elections. 

An  adequate  place  withm  the  Mexican  frontiers,  which  for  the  pur- 
pose might  be  neutralized,  should  serve  as  the  seat  of  the  conference; 
and  in  order  to  bring  about  a  conference  of  this  nature  the  under- 
signed, or  any  of  them,  will  willingly,  upon  invitation,  act  as  inter- 
mediaries to  arrange  the  time,  place,  and  other  details  of  such  con- 
ference, if  this  action  can  in  any  way  aid  the  Mexican  people. 

The  undersigned  expect  a  reply  to  this  communication  within  a 
reasonable  time;  and  consider  that  such  a  time  would  be  10  days 
after  the  communication  is  delivered,  subject  to  prorogation  for  cause. 

RoBEBT  Lansing, 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  tJnUed  States. 
D.  DA  Gama, 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  Brazil. 

Edo.  SuIbbz-Mujioa, 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  CfkHe. 

R.  S.  Na6n, 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  Argentina. 

I.  Caldebon, 
Envoy  Extraordinary  dtnd  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  Bolivia. 

Cablos  Mabia  de  Pena, 
Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  TJrwguay. 

JoAQufN  M£ndez, 
En/ooy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  Guatemala. 


[Iiiolosiire  No.  4  J 

MB.  ABBEDONDO  TO  THB  SBOBBTABY  01  STATB. 

AOENCIA  CONFIDENOIAL  DEL 
GOBIEBNO  CoNSTrrUCIONAIJSTA   DB  M^ICX), 

Washington,  D.  C,  October  7,  191S. 
Mr.  Seobetaby:  In  consideration  of  the  agreement  between  your 
excellency  and  the  other  American  representatives,  during  the  last 
conference  held  in  New  York^  on  the  18th  ultimo,.!  have  the  honor 
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to  transmit  herewith,  for  your  excellency's  mformation^  a  brief 
review  of  the  Mexican  revolution,  mitiated  hj  Mr.  Venustiano  Car- 
ranza  in  February,  1913,  explaining  its  origin,  development,  and 

Srogrees  made  to  this  dav;  and  a  copy  of  de^arations  made  by  Mr. 
arranza,  as  the  leader  of  the  revolution  and  depository  of  the  execu- 
tive power  of  Mexico,  which  define  the  tendencies  and  program  to  be 
followed  by  the  constitutionalist  eovemment,  during  its  transitory 
period,  indispensable  for  the  holding  oi  general  elections  in  tlie 
Kepublic,  wnerefrom  a  definite  constitutional  govenmient  ^rill 
emanate. 

Mr.  Venustiano  Carranza,  depository  of  the  executive  power  of 
Mexico,  whom  I  have  the  honor  to  represent  in  this  countiy,  has 
authorized  me  to  say  to  your  excellency  that  his  public  declarations 
of  December  12,  1914,  and  June  11,  1915,  bear  tne  statement  that 
the  government  he  represents,  in  its  capacity  of  a  pohtical  entity, 
conscious  of  its  international  obligations  and  of  its  capabihty  to 
comply  with  them,  has  afforded  guaranties  to  the  nationals,  and 
has  done  likewise  with  legard  to  foreigners,  and  shall  continue  to  see 
Uiat  their  lives  and  property  are  respected,  in  accordance  with  the 

Practices  established  bv  civilized  nations  and  the  treaties  in  force 
etween  Mexico  and  other  countries. 

That  besides  the  above  he  will  recognize  and  satisfy  indemnities 
for  dama^  caused  by  the  revolution,  which  shall  be  settled  in  due 
time  and  m  terms  of  justice. 

I  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  reiterate  to  your  excellency 
the  assurance  of  my  highest  consideration. 

E.  Abredondo. 
Conjidentidl  AgenL 
His  Excellency  Robert  Lansino, 

Secretary  ofS^taU  of  the  United  States  of  America, 

Washington,  D.  0. 


[liiolofiirtNo.4A.] 
OBN.  OABBANZA  TO  HB.  ABBBDONDO. 

rT«l«gmii.l 

Veba  Cbuz,  Mexioo,  October  5, 1915. 

Eliseo  Abredondo,  Esq., 

Mexican  Embassy,  Washington,  D.  (J.: 
Your  ciphered  message  dated  yesterday.  The  general  situation 
of  the  country  is  constantly  improving,  and  preferent  attention  is 
being  given  to  repairing  railway  lines  in  order  to  facilitate  transpor- 
tation of  merchandise  to  place  where  they  are  lacking.  It  is  tmtrue 
that  tiie  Zapatistas  blew  up  a  passenger  train,  as  stated  by  you,  and 
although  several  bands  are  harassing  trains,  these  are  well  pro- 
tected, and  the  persecution  waged  against  will  soon  ajinihilate  them. 
It  is  true  that  a  minor  officer  kuled  a  yoimg  lady,  but  he  succeeded  in 
escaping,  but  he  is  being  pursued,  and  when  arrested  he  will  receive 
a  severe  pimishment. 

Carranza. 
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[iDdman  No.  4B.] 

BfiSUlCft    OF    THE    HEXIOAN    CONSTITUTIONALIST    KBVOLTTTIOH 

AND  ITS  PBOGBBSS. 

The  civil  strife  in  Mexico,  now  nearing  its  en<L  which  grew  out  of 
tiie  arrest  and  subsequent  death  of  Francisco  I.  Madero  and  Jose 
Maria  Pino  Suarez,  President  and  Vice  President,  respectivelj,  of  tiie 
Republic  of  Mexico,  and  was  a  consequence  (A  the  usurpation  of 
power  by  Gen.  Victoriano  Huerta,  had  its  beginning  on  the  I9th  of 
February,  1913.  On  this  date  Mr.  Venus tiano  Carranza,  upon  being 
apprised  of  the  above-mentioned  outrageous  assault  and  of  the 
infringement  of  the  federal  constitution^  and  acting  in  his  capacity 
of  governor  of  the  State  of  Coahuila  and  m  fealty  to  the  oath  he  had 
taken  upon  entering  into  the  performance  of  his  high  investiture  to 
preserve  and  cause  all  others  to  observe  the  federal  constitution  and 
to  guard  its  institutions,  repudiated  the  aforesaid  Gen.  Huerta  as 
President  of  Mexico  ana  imtiated  that  which  has  been  nanMd  as 
"The  revolution  of  the  Constitutionalist  Party." 

Mr.  Venustiano  Carranza,  obeying  the  provision  of  the  federal  con- 
stitution which  his  oath  of  office  involved  as  governor  of  the  State  of 
Coahuila,  raised  the  flag  of  legalitv  a^inst  the  usurpation  of  fe<kral 
power,  at  the  same  time  calling  all  public  officers  in  the  country  to  do 
tibeir  duty  and  inviting  all  commanders  of  troops  to  repudiate  and 
oppose  Gen.  Huerta  as  President  of  the  Republic;  but  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  none  of  the  secretaries  in  the  cabinet  of  Mr.  Madttx>,  who 
by  operation  of  law  and  according  to  fiieir  precedence  wmre  expected 
to  pimish  the  outrage  conmiitted  against  the  constitution,  responded 
to  the  call  to  duty,  Mr.  Carranza  was  constrained  to  assume  the 
leadership  of  therestoratin^  movement  because  it  was  his  duty  to  do  do 
as  governor  of  the  State  of  Coahuila  and  fiursuant  to  tiie  unanimous 
vote  of  the  citizens  who  at  that  moment  nad  rallied  around  him  to 
defend  the  {)olitical  constitution  of  the  united  Mexican  States  and  to 
save  its  iKstitutions. 

Mr.  Carranza  is,  therefore,  in  the  light  of  the  federal  constitution 
of  Mexico,  the  rightfiU  successor  of  Francisco  I.  Madero  in  the  exer- 
cise of  the  executive  power,  to  the  exclusion  of  any  other  public 
officer,  because  he  was  the  only  one  who  complied  with  his  duty 
according  to  the  fundamental  charter  of  the  Republic. 

The  nomination  of  Mr.  Carranza  as  chief  of  the  revolution  took  place 
in  the  hacienda  de  Guadalupe,  State  of  Coahuila,  where  die  weB- 
known  "Plan  of  Guadalupe''  was  framed  and  enacted  on  March 
26,  1913,  which  was  the  rule  of  action  to  be  observed  and  followed 
by  the  army  which  was  then  being  organized  with  the  sole  purpose 
01  opposing  and  overthrowing  the  power  of  Gen.  Victoriano  Huerta, 
and  which  was  wisely  named  at  that  time  as  "constitutiona&t 
army." 

In  accordance  with  this  brief,  concise,  and  well-defined  plan  of 
action,  the  sole  object  of  which  and  its  only  duty  were  to  restore 
the  effectiven^^  oi  the  constitution  trampled  upon  by  Huerta  and 
his  accompUces,  a  small  group  of  patriots  lead  by  Mr.  Carranza  and 
seconded  afterwards  by  the  State  of  Sonora  only,  started!  a  disad- 
vantageous struggle  against  the  central  power  of  Huerta,  who  had 
the  decided  support  of  the  federal  army  and  of  the  powerful  elementB 
of  the  cientifico  and  reactionary  party. 
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After  a  reyolution  of  a  year  and  a  half  which  disturbed  the  whole 
country  and  has  shed  so  much  blood  and  caused  so  great  injury 
to  the  Mexican  neople,  Mr.  Carranza  made*  his  tariumphant  entry 
into  the  City  of  Mexico  at  the  head  of  the  restorating  army  on  August 
19)  1914,  taking  immediate  possession  of  the  executive  authority  of 
the  Republic  of  Mexico,  in  accordance  with  the  plan  of  Guadalupe, 
dated  March  26,  1913. 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Carranza  took  his  seat  in  the  national  palace  of 
the  City  of  Mexico,  he  b^an  the  organization  of  the  various  depart- 
ments of  state  with  view  to  attending  at  once  to  all  the  services  of 
public  administration,  and  at  the  same  time  complving  with  a  verbal 

!>romise  he  made  to  all  the  leaders  who  seconded  the  plan  of  Guada- 
upe  when  the  constitutionalist  army  should .  occupy  the  City  of 
Mexico.  He  called  all  the  governors  and  leaders  in  command  of  troops 
to  a  meeting  which  was  to  take  place  on  the  1st  day  of  October, 
1914,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  and  adopting  the  program  or 
platform  whicn  the  constitutionalist  government  shoulcf  follow 
prior  to  elections;  the  reforms  which  should  be  carried  into  effect: 
the  date  on  which  elections  should  be  held,  and  all  other  matters  of 
general  interest  which  the  circumstances  might  require. 

But  Gen.  Francisco  Villa,  who  was  then  the  commander  of  the 
northern  division  of  the  constitutionalist  army,  who  had  signed  and 
sworn  to  support  the  plan  of  Guadalupe,  induced  and  encouraged  bv 
a  group  of  sordid  and  ambitious  counselors,  who  had  not  been  ad.- 
mitted  by  Mr.  Carranza,  and  confirming  his  rebelUous  designs  against 
the  first  chief,  of  which  he  had  given  evidence  since  the  month  of 
June  of  1914,  when  he  refused  to  obey  the  orders  of  his  chief  to  go 
to  the  rescue  of  Gen.  Panfilo  Natera,  who  was  attacking  the  city  of 
Zacatecas,  which  was  then  occupied  by  Huerta^s  forces,  made  a  reply 
to  the  call,  statins  that  neither  he  nor  anv  of  the  senerals  of  his  divi- 
sion would  attend  the  meeting  to  be  held,  on  October  1  in  Mexico,  at 
the  same  time  publishing  a  declaration  repudiating  the  leadership  of 
Mr.  Carranza  and  alleging  that  he  was  not  the  man  required  by  the 
circumstances  to  occupy  the  presidency  of  the  Repubhc  and  insure 
the  triumph  of  the  revolution. 

The  convention  was,  therefore,  held  without  the  attendanee  of  the 
northern  division,  among  the  other  military  commanders  and  gover- 
nors of  States;  but  as  soon  as  the  sessions  were  initiated,  Mr.  Carranza 
considered  that  Gen.  ViUa  and  the  commanders  of  his  division  were 
obstinate  in  a  futile  stru^le  which  would  again  stain  Mexico's  soil 
with  the  blood  of  its  people  and  would  be  of  msastrous  consequenoeS| 
and  seeing  with  sadness  that  several  other  leaders  were  vacillating 
in  the  face  of  danger  and  the  hardships  of  a  new  stn^le,  loyal  to 
the  principles  of  abnegation  and  patnotism  of  which  ne  had  given 
evidence,  and  guided  only  by  the  desire  to  avoid  greater  evils  to  his 
counting,  he  appeared  before  the  assembly  on  a  certain  day  in  the 
legislative  palace  of  Mexico  and  astonished  everybody  by  relinquish- 
ing before  it  the  power  with  which  he  had  been  vested,  promising  to 
retire  to  private  life  and  even  to  leave  the  country,  stating  that  he 
would  retmn  the  authority  to  those  who  had  conf  enred  it  on  him  and 
hoped  that  they  would  know  how  to  save  the  Republic  from  a  new 
struggle  growing  out  of  Villa's  rebellion  and  would  carry  into  practice 
the  reforms  of  an  economic  and  social  order  which  the  people  de- 
manded and  which  had  been  ihe  subject  of  the  strife. 
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Mr.  Carranza,  divested  of  all  oommand  and  as  a  rimple  eitizeiiy 
returned  to  his  home,  leaving  the  convention  in  complete  liberty  to 
continue  its  sessions  and  to  discuss  and  designate  me  person  who 
shoul4^take  his  place. 

The  convention  went  on  with  its  work,  and,  after  brief  deliberations 
concerning  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Carranza,  all  those  present  unani- 
mouslv  decided  to  call  him  back  and  ask  him  to  resume  the  duties  of 
first  chief  of  the  constitutionalist  army  and  to  continue  at  the  head 
of  the  executive  power  of  the  nation,  inasmuch  as  he  was  the  genuine 
representative  ofthe  revolution,  the  faithful  interpreter  of  its  tend- 
encies and  pTu*poses.  To  that  effect,  a  committee  of  five  generab 
appointed  by  the  convention  called  at  the  home  of  Mr.  Carranza 
at  a  late  hour  of  the  night  and  a  few  minutes  later  carried  him  to 
the  chamber  of  deputies,  where  the  important  convention  was  being 
held,  where  he  was  received  amidst  the  applause  of  the  attendants 
who  acclaimed  him  as  their  chief  and  agam  invested  him  with  the 
power  of  the  nation:  and  Mr.  Carranza,  responding  to  the  necessities 
of  the  country  and  nis  voice  of  his  partisans,  accepted  the  trust  and 
once  more  protested  that  he  would  ao  his  duty  ana  wotdd  defend  the 
principles  and  program  of  the  revolution  aeainst  the  ambitions  and 
malevolence  of  its  enemies,  to  whom  the  rebellion  of  Villa  should  be 
added. 

Mr.  Carranza  having  again  taken  charge  of  the  executive  power  of 
the  nation  and  invest^  again  with  the  ^aracter  of  first  chief  of  the 
constitutionalist  army,  several  army  officers  called  upon  him  asking 
his  permission  to  proceed  north  in  order  to  confer  with  the  com- 
manders of  the  northern  division  headed  by  Gen.  Villa,  m  an  effort 
to  procure  an  agreement  with  them  and  avoid  the  menacing  conflict 
which  everyone  felt  would  be  of  serious  consequences  for  flie  cause* 
and  the  interests  of  Mexico.  After  several  interviews  in  which 
Mr.  Carranza  constantly  endeavored  to  dissuade  the  aforesaid  gen- 
erals from  the  futility  of  their  intent,  admonishing  them  against  the 
antecedents^  ignorance,  and  weU-known  traits  of  Villa,  wmch  ootdd 
hardly  inspire  any  confidence  in  his  agreements  and  promises,  per- 
mitted them  to  go  to  Aguascalientes,  where  they  were  to  meet  the 
others,  but  reserving  to  himself  the  authority  on  any  decision  adopted 
until  he  would  know  the  restdt  of  the  above-mentioned  conferences. 

The  mere  conversation  and  exchange  of  opinions  and  jud^ent 
among  the  aforesaid  leaders,  moved  omy  by  the  desire  to  avoid  the 
nearing  conffict,  was  a  sufficient  pretext  for  Villa  to  give  them  the 
character  of  a  convention,  which  began  by  simple  conferences  and 
ended  by  assuming  the  name  of  a  sovereign  convention,  which  dic- 
tated anewnroeram  for  the  revolution  and  ccmipletely disregarded 
the  plan  of  (iuaaalupe. 

It  is  well  known  that  Gen.  Villa  immediately  sent  troops  in  large 
numbers  to  the  city  of  Aguascalientes  and  by  means  of  this  manifes- 
tation of  violence  succeraed  in  having  Gen.  Eulalio  Gutierrez  ap- 
pointed provisional  president  of  Mexico  for  a  term  of  20  da^,  with 
the  avowed  purpose  of  eliminating  Mr.  Carranza  from  the  position  of 
first  chief  and  of  his  trust  as  depository  of  the  executive  power  which 
had  been  then  ratified  in  his  favor.  It  is  also  a  wdl-xnown  fact, 
within  as  well  as  without  Mexico,  that  only  a  few  daj^  had  to  paaa 
when  Villa  revolted  also  against  rrovisional  President  Gutierrez,  the 
choice  of  the  so-called  conventioni  and  acccMupanied  by  a  body  of 
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armed  troops  attacked  him  in  his  own  home,  forcing  Gutierrez  to  flee 
from  the  capital  to  save  his  life. 

Once  the  works  of  the  so-called  convention  ended  at  Aguascalientes 
and  having  set  in  relief,  as  stated  before,  that  the  aim  of  Villa  was  no 
other  than  to  assume  power  by  assault  and  declare  himself  the  dic- 
tator of  Mexico,  the  various  leaders  and  oflBicers,  who,  deceived  on  the 
one  hand  and  startled  on  the  other  by  the  precipitation  of  the  oc- 
currence and  their  lack  of  experience  in  political  matters,  had  attended 
the  Aguascalientes  convention,  returned  to  the  side  of  the  first  chief 
and  once  more  declared  their  willingness  to  defend  the  government  of 
Mr.  Carranza  against  the  malevolence  and  ambitions  of  Villa  and  those 
who  followed  him. 

It  was  at  that  time,  October  of  last  year,  that  the  second  struggle 
which  Mr.  Carranza  had  to  face  began;  ana  it  has  been  necessary  to 
devote  one  whole  year  of  hardships  and  sacrifice;  to  destroy  thousands 
of  lives  and  interests  of  the  country  to  overpower  the  Villa  faction, 
which  at  this  time,  already  disorganized,  without  elements  of  support, 
followers,  or  cohesion,  has  been  confined  to  the  material  occupation 
of  the  northern  portion  of  the  State  of  Chihuahua  and  a  part  of  the 
State  of  Sonora. 

In  order  to  foster  his  ambitions,  Gen.  Villa  sent  Gen.  Felipe  Angeles 
to  the  State  of  Morelos  to  seek  the  allegiance  of  the  Zapata  faction  in 
the  new  fight  against  Mr.  Carranza,  for  which  purpose  he  made  Zapata 
all  kinds  of  promises  and  succeeded  in  having  a  group  of  26  Zapatista 
delegates  attend  the  Aguascalientes  convention,  although  thev  nad  no 
credentials  of  any  kind  or  color  to  attend  the  conference,  nor  had  ever 
been  identified  as  revolutionaries;  but  this  was  of  no  avail,  for  the 
ends  which  Villa  and  Angeles  pursued,  whose  ambition  was  to  secure 
a  majority  in  the  convention,  which  would  insure  the  success  of  their 
piirnose. 

The  Zapata  faction,  which  has  never  been  an  organized  nucleus  of 
resistance,  and  composed  merely  of  bands  of  marauders  numbering 
sometimes  100,  50,  20,  10,  and  even  less  men,  never  was  nor  has  been 
in  accord  with  the  Villa  faction  except  in  their  intention  to  fight  Mr. 
Carranza;  but  these  latter  having  been  defeated  by  the  forces  imder 
Gens.  Gonzalez  and  Coss,  have  retired  to  their  mountain  hiding  in  the 
State  of  Morelos,  and  their  activitv  is  reduced  to  raids  in  the  States  of 
Mexico,  Vera  Cruz,  and  the  Federal  district,  where  they  attack  defense- 
less towns  and  passenger  trains  without  any  other  object  or  finality 
than  to  rob  and  profit  by  the  proceeds  of  their  loot,  all  of  whom  are 
acting  on  their -own  personal  initiative  and  are  living  in  this  manner 
outsiae  of  the  pale  of  any  authority  or  law. 

From  the  above  it  appears  that  the  constitutionalist  party,  headed 
by  Mr.  Carranza,  initiated  the  revolution  against  Huerta  in  February. 
1913,  and  organissed  and  equipped  successively  in  various  States  oi 
the  Kepublic  an  army  of  volunteers  which  fought  the  usurpation  of 
Huerta,  and  finally  threw  him  out  of  power,  as  hereinbefore  stated; 
and  has  also  fought  and  completely  deieated  the  factions  of  Villa  and 
Zapata,  who  haa  revolted  against  the  authority  of  the  first  chief. 

At  the  present  time  Mr.  Carranza  controls  24  States  of  the  27  which 
make  up  the  Republic,  and  the  territories  of  Tepic  and  Quintana  Roo 
and  the  Federal  district,  and  has  established  in  each  of  them  a  local 
government  which  attends  the  various  branches  of  public  service, 
as  hereinafter  stated,  giving  the  names  of  the  governors  ruling  the 
States: 
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In  Sinaloa  the  ^vemor  is  Engineer  Manuel  Rodriguez  Gutierrez; 
in  Nuevo  Leon,  Licentiate  Pablo  de  la  Garza;  in  Coahuila,  Licentiate 
Gustavo  Espinosa  Mireles;  in  Tamaulipas,  Gen.  Luis  Caballero;  in 
Durango,  Gen.  Domingo  Arrieta;  in  Zacatecas,  Gen.  Romulo  Figue- 
roa;  in  Aguascalientes,  Gen.  Martin  Triana;  in  San  Luis  Potosi,  Gen. 
Gabriel  Gavira;  in  Guanajuato,  Dr.  Jose  Suirob;  in  Queretaro,  Gen. 
Gederico  Montes;  in  Michoacan,  Gen.  Alfredo  Elizondo;  in  Jalisco, 
Licentiate  Manuel  Aguierre  Berlanga;  in  Colima,  Gen.  Juan  Jose 
Rios;  in  Hidalgo,  Gen.  Nicolas  Flore;  in  the  Federal  district,  Gren. 
Ceasar  Lopez  de  Lara;  in  Puebla,  Col.  Dr.  Luis  G.  Cervantes-  in 
Tlaxcala,  Lieut.  Col.  Porfirio  del  Castillo;  in  Veracruz,  Gren.  Canoido 
Ajguilar;  in  Oaxaca,  Gen.  Jesus  Agustin  Ci^tro;  in  Guerrero,  Maj. 
Simon  Diaz;  in  Yucatan,  Gten.  Salvfwior  Alvarado-  in  Campeche^  Gen. 
Joaquin  Mucel;  in  Tabasco,  Gen.  Francisco  Jose  Mugica;  m  Chiapas, 
Gen.  Bias  Corral;  in  Quintana  Roo,  Col.  Carlos  Plank;  in  Tepic,  uen. 
Ernesto  Damv;  and  in  Mexico,  Gen.  Pascual  Morales  y  Molma. 

All  of  the  above  leaders  of  the  constitutionalist  army  and  j^ovemors 
who  have  been  just  appointed  recognize  the  first  chieftainship  of  Mr. 
Carranza  and  his  autnority  as  the  depository  of  the  executive  power 
of  the  nation,  i^  they  have  recei^tly  stated  it  when  replying  to  the 
note  addressed  to  them  by  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  UnitcS  States 
and  the  American  diplomatic  representatives,  tendering  their  good 
offices  as  mediators  and  inviting  them  to  a  conference  for  the  pur- 
pose of  solving  in  this  maimer  the  stniggle  in  Mexico. 

From  the  above-mentioned  reply  it  is  seen  that,  differinfi;  from  the 
leaders  of  the  Villa  and  Zapata  factions,  who  made  indivicmal  replies 
to  the  aforesaid  note  according  to  their  own  judCTaent,  all  the  Consti- 
tutionalist leaders  referred  their  replies  to  Mr.  Carranza,  thus  reco^- 
nizinjg  his  character  of  chief  of  auOi  of  them  and  reiteratinj^  their 
aUe^ance  to  him.  This  example  of  discipline,  cohesion,  and  soudarity 
of  tne  Constitutionalist  Party  clearly  manifests  that  it  is  not  only 
a  compact  and  organized  group  of  men  with  predetermined  tenden- 
cies but  a  real  government  from  the  point  of  view  of  international 
law,  which  has  been  able  to  demonstrate  its  ability  to  constitute 
itself  and  to  gain  the  wiU  and  respect  of  the  Mexican  people. 

The  various  executive  departments  are  already  installed  in  tho. 
City  of  Mexico,  and  in  a  snort  time  Mr.  Carranza  will  definitelv 
transfer  his  offices  to  the  capital  of  Mexico,  in  order  to  attend  witn 
more  dispatch  and  efficiency  to  the  exigencies  of  public  administra- 
tion. 

The  department  of  justice  has  already  organized  local  courts  and 
courts  of  first  instance  in  the  Federal  District  and  Territories,  and  is 
now  ready  to  carry  into  effect  the  agreed  project  for  the  organizati(ni 
of  aU  the  courts  in  the  Republic  and  for  the  desimation  of  such 
authorities  as  are  within  its  province  to  appoint  and  which  are  not 
elective  by  popular  vote. 

Li  order  to  insure  the  regular  operation  of  the  government  in 
general  and  those  of  every  State,  as  well  as  to  afford  the  ^ater 
possible  guaranties  to  nationals  and  foreigners,  the  constitutionalist 
government  has  at  its  disposal  an  army  of  150,000  men,  who  will 
support,  as  the  circumstances  may  demand,  the  established  govern- 
ment, and  which  is  conveniently  distributed  throughout  the  country 
in  five  divisions  or  army  corps,  respectively  named  divisions  of  the 
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northeast,  northwest,  center,  south,  and  east,  and  respectiyely  com- 
manded by  Gens.  Jacinto  Treviflo,  Alvaro  Obregon,  Salvador  Alba- 
rado,  and  Pablo  Gonzalez. 

The  declarations  issued  to  the  nation  oh  December  14,  1914,  and 
June  11  of  the  present  year,  clearly  define  the  political  program  of  the 
provisional .  constitutionalist  government,  which  will  be  continued 
until  the  conditions  of  the  country  may  permit  the  holding  of  general 
elections  and  the  installation  of  a  general  congress.  When  the 
latter  is  established,  Mr.  Carranza  wiU  appear  before  it  and  render 
an  accoimt  of  the  use  he  may  have  made  of  the  extraordinary  authority 
with  which  he  is  invested,  as  well  as  of  the  political,  economic,  and 
social  reforms  decreed  by  him  during  the  revolutionary  period,  to 
the  end  that  the  above-mentioned  reforms  may  be  given  tne  character 
of  constitutional  provisions,  or  may  be  repealed,  amended,  or  supple- 
mented by.  the  aforesaid  high  assembly. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Carranza  has  authorized  all  of  the  division, 
eenerals  to  extend  amnesty  to  their  opponents,  and  to  the  present 
date  thousands  of  soldiers,  officers,  and  civilians  have  availea  them- 
selves of  this  prerogative,  and  a  decree  is  now  in  course  of  preparation 
in  order  that  Mexicans  residing  abroad,  whose  antecedents  or  the 
offenses  they  have  committed  in  Mexico  may  not  constitute  a 
menace  to  public  order  and  the  peace  needed  for  the  reconstruction 
of  the  country,  may  return  to  their  homes  to  look  after  their  interests 
and  follow  their  usual  occupations.  This,  without  doubt,  will  con- 
tribute to  a  geneial  improvement  of  Mexico  and  to  the  resimiption  of 
all  activities  in  commerce,  industry,  and  agriculture,  thus  cooperating 
to  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  Mexico. 

In  regard  to  soldiers  of  the  defeated  factions  who  are  still  in  a 
hostile  attitude  toward  the  constitutionalist  government,  all  'of 
them,  or  a  greater  majority,  are  awaiting  the  decision  regarding  the 
recof^tion  of  the  Mexican  government  in  order  to  depose  their  arms: 
and  if  they  have  not  done  this  to  this  day  it  is  due  to  the  especial 
psychology  of  all  irregular  armies  which  do  not  grasp  the  true  situ- 
ation, and,  exaggerating  what  they  consider  their  self-pride  and  mili- 
tary dignity,  tney  leave  to  time  the  preparation  of  a  better  oppor- 
tunity to  depose  their  arms  without  blemish  to  their  erroneous 
idea  of  honor. 

Summing  up  the  conditions  hereinbefore  stated  with  the  endurance 
of  the  constitutionalist  army  during  the  struggles,  with  its  good 
disposition  to  oi^anize  a  local  government,  as  has  been  done  in  each 
State  under  its  control,  and  with  the  efficiency  with  which  it  has  been 
able  to  afford  safety  to  life  and  property  of  nationals  and  foreigners 
alike  during  the  war,  it  is  evident  that  Mr.  Carranza's  government 
constitutes  a  real  entity  and  possesses  a  political  existence  of  its  own, 
willing  to  comply  with  the  duties  of  international  life,  and  has  the 
ability  to  conform  to  them. 

E.  ABBflDONDO, 

Confdential  AgerU  of  the  CimstitatUmalist  Oavemment  of  Mexico. 
WAsmNGTON,  D.  C,  October  7, 1916. 
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[IhoioSDre  No.  4C.] 
PLAN  OF  OTJADALXTPB. 

ITuAN  OF  GUADALUPE  SIGNED  BY  64  OFFICERS  OF  THE  TROOPS  OF  THE 
STATE  OF  COAHUILA  ON  THE  26TH  DAY  OF  HARCH,  1913. 

DB0LA.RATION  TO  THB   NATION. 

Whereas  Gen.  Victoriano  Huerta,  to  whom  Francisco  I.  Madero, 
constitutional  President  of  Mexico,  intrusted  the  defense  of  the  insti- 
tutions and  the  legality  of  his  gOTemment,  on  uniting  with  the  rebel 
enemies  in  arms  opposmg  the  same  government,  to  restore  the  f ormOT 
dictatorship,  committed  the  crime  of  treason  to  reach  power,  by 
arresting  the  President  and  Vice  President,  as  well  as  the  members  m 
the  cabmet,  forcing  them  \mder  menace  to  resign  their  posts,  as 
shown  by  messages  addressed  by  the  same  Gen.  Huerta  U>  govemore 
of  the  States,  advising  them  that  he  had  the  chief  executives  of  the 
Repubhc  and  the  cabinet  as  his  prisoners;  and 

Whereas  the  legislative  and  judicial  powers  have  recognized  and 
protected  Gen.  Huerta  and  his  illegal  and  antipatriotic  proceedings, 
contrary  to  constitutional  laws  and  precepts;  and 

Whereas  several  governors  of  States  oi  the  RepubUc  have  recog- 
nized the  illegitimate  government,  imposed  bv  that  part  of  the  army 
which  consununated  the  treason,  headed  by  the  aforesaid  Gen. 
Huerta,  notwithstanding  that  the  sovereignty  of  those  very  States, 
whose  governors  should  have  been  the  first  to  repudiate  Huerta,  had 
been  violated,  we,  the  undersigned,  chiefs  and  officers  commanding 
the  constitutionalist  forces,  have  agreed  upon,  and  shaD  sustain  with 
arms,  the  following: 

FLAN. 

1.  G^.  Victoriano  Huerta  is  hereby  repudiated  as  President  of  the 
Republic. 

2.  The  legislative  and  judicial  powers  of  the  federation  are  abo 
hereby  disowned. 

3.  The  governors  of  the  States  who  still  recognize  the  federal 
powers  of  the  present  administration,  shall  be  repudiated  30  days 
after  the  publication  of  this  plan. 

4.  For  the  purpose  of  organizing  the  army,  which  is  to  see  that  our 
aims  are  earned  out,  we  name  Venustiano  Carranza,  now  governor  of 
the  State  of  Coahuila,  as  first  chief  of  the  army,  which  is  to  be  called 
constitutionalist  army. 

5.  Upon  the  occupation  of  the  city  of  Mexico  by  the  constitu- 
tionahst  army,  tiie  executive  power  shall  be  vested  in  Venustiano 
Carranza,  its  fibrst  chief,  or  in  the  person  who  may  substitute  him  in 
icommand. 

6.  The  provisional  trustee  of  the  executive  power  of  the  Republic 
shall  convene  general  elections  as  soon  as  peace  may  have  been 
restored  and  wul  surrender  power  to  the  citizen  who  may  have  heea 
elected. 

The  citizen  who  may  act  as  first  chief  of  the  constitutionalist  army 
in  the  States  whose  government  might  have  reci^nized  that  of 
Huerta,  shall  take  charge  of  the  provisional  government  and  shaU 
convene  local  elections,  after  the  citizens  elected  to  discharge  the  high 
powers  of  the  federation  may  have  entered  into  the  performance  oi 
their  duties,  as  provided  in  the  foregoing  bases. 
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(Inclosiire  No.  4D.1 
DEGBBE  OF  GEN.  OABBAKZA. 

DEPABTMENT  OF  THE   INTERIOB. 

I.  Venustiano  Carranza,  first  chief  of  the  constitutionalist  army 
and  depository  of  the  executive  power  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico, 
taking  mto  consideration — 

That  on  the  arrest  of  the  President  and  Vice  President,  on  the  19th 
of  February,  1913,  by  ex-Gen.  Victoriano  Huerta,  and  the  usurpation 
of  public  power  by  the  latter^  on  the  20th  of  the  same  montn,  and 
immediately  thereafter  depriving  the  above-mentioned  public  officers 
of  their  lives,  the  constitutional  order  of  the  Republic  was  interrupted 
and  thus  the  cdimtry  was  deprived  of  a  lawful  government; 

That  the  undersized,  in  his  capacity  as  constitutional  governor  of 
the  State  of  Coahiula,  had  solemnly  taken  the  oath  to  observe  and 
cause  the  general  constitution  to  be  observed,  and  that,  complying 
with  this  duty  and  of  the  above  oath,  he  was  inevitably  obliged  to  rise 
in  arms  to  oppose  the  usurpation  of  Huerta,  and  to  restore  constitu- 
tional order  m  the  RepubUc  of  Mexico ; 

That  this  duty,  furthermore,  was  imposed  upon  him  in  a  precise 
and  express  manner  by  a  decree  of  the  Ic^lature  of  the  State  of 
Coahuiut,  by  which  he  was  categorically  mrected  to  repudiate  the 
government  of  the  usurper  Hiierta  and  to  oppose  it  by  the  force  of 
arms  imtil  it  would  be  completely  overthrown; 

That,  in  view  of  the  occurrence,  the  imdersigned  called  all  patriotic 
Mexicans  to  arms,  and  with  the  first  ones  who  loUowed  lum  he  framed 
the  plan  of  Guadalupe,  oA  March  26,  1913^  which  has  served  to  this 
day  as  the  banner  and  by-law  of  the  constitutionalist. revolution; 

That,  from  the  military  groups  which  were  formed  to  oppose 
Huerta's  usurpation,  the  divisions  of  the  northwest,  northeast,  east, 
center,  and  south,  operated  imder  the  leadership  of  tne  first  chieftain- 
ship, perfect  harmony  existing  between  this  ana  the  former,  and  com- 
plete coordination  in  the  means  of  action  to  accomplish  the  desired 
purpose;  though  the  same  did  not  occur  with  the  northern  division, 
which,  imder  tne  command  of  Gen.  Francisco  ViUa,  showed  from  the 
beginning  private  tendencies,  and  finally  severed  its  connections  with 
the  headquarters  of  the  constitutionalist  revolution,  acting  according 
to  its  own  initiative,  to  such  extent  that  the  first  chief  does  not  know 
to  this  day,  in  a  great  measure,  the  means  by  which  the  above-men- 
tioned general  has  secured  fimds  and  sustained  the  campaign,  the 
amoimt  of  such  funds  and  the  use  he  may  have  made  of  them; 

That,  upon  the  arrival  at  the  City  of  Mexico  of  the  victorious 
revolutionary  army,  it  endeavored  to  properly  organize  the  provisional 
government,  and  was  getting  readv  oesides,  to  meet  the  demands  of 
public  opinion,  by  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  imperative  exigencies 
of  social  reform  needed  by  the  people,  when  it  was  confronted  with 
the  difficulties  which  the  reaction  had  oeen  preparing  in  the  bosom  of 
the  northern  division,  in  order  to  frustrate  the  triumphs  reached  by 
the  efforts  of  the  constitutionalist  army; 

That  the  first  chieftainship,  anxious  to  organize  the  provisional 
government  in  accordance  with  the  ideas  and  tendencies  of  the  men 
who,  with  arms  in  hand,  made  the  constitutionalist  revolution,  and 
who,  therefore,  were  intimately  cognizant  of  the  ideals  wldch  were 
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pursued,  called  a  general  convention  to  be  held  in  the  City  of  Mexico, 
composed  of  generals,  governors,  and  officers  in  command  of  troops, 
to  the  end  that  aU  of  them  together  should  decide  on  a  program  of 
government,  indicate  in  a  general  way  such  reforms  as  seemed  indis- 
pensable for  the  accomplisnment  of  the  social  and  political  redemp- 
tion of  the  nation,  and  would  establish  the  form  and  time  when  con- 
stitutional order  snould.be  restored; 

That  this  purpose  had  soon  to  be  deferred,  because  the  generals, 
governors,  and  officers  who  attended  the  military  convention  in  the 
City  of  Mexico  considered  it  advisable  that  there  should  be  representa- 
tives at  all  the  meetings  of  the  elements  which  had  taken  part  in  the 
fight  against  the  usiirpation  of  Huerta,  as  some  of  them  haa  abstained 
from  attending,  giving  as  a  pretext  a  lack  of  guaranties  and  because 
of  the  rebellion  which  i  rancisco  Villa  had  already  started  ag.  inst  the 
chief's  office,  and  on  this  account  they  expressed  their  desire  to  be 
transferred  to  Aguascalientes,  the  place  they  considered  more  appro- 
priate and  having  the  conditions  oi  neutrality  sought  by  the  military 
convention  for  the  prosecution  of  their  work; 

That  the  members  of  the  convention  adopted  this  determination 
after  they  had  reiterated  to  the  imdersigned  their  confirmation  of  his 
functions  as  first  chief  of  the  constitutionalist  revolution  and  deposi- 
toi*y  of  the  executive  power  of  the  Republic,  which  investiture  he 
had  then  relinquished  formally,  in  order  to  show  that  he  was  not 
animated  by  undue  sentiments  of  personal  ambition,  but  that,  in 
view  of  existing  difficulties,  his  cherished  aim  was  that  revolutionary 
action  should  not  be  divided,  and  thus  frustrate  the  fruits  of  the 
victorious  revolution; 

That  this  first  chieftainship  made  no  opposition  to  the  transfer  of 
the  military  convention  to  the  city  of  Aguascalientes,  although  it 
was  intimately  persuaded  that,  far  from  obtaining  the  conciliation 
sought,  the  separation  between  the  commander  of  the  northern 
division  and  the  constitutionalist  army  would  become  still  deeper, 
because  the  first  chief  did  not  wish  to  make  the  impression  that  he 
had  the  deliberate  intention  of  excluding  the  northern  division  from 
the  discussion  upon  mitters  of  the  greatest  importance;  also  because 
he  did  [not  ?]  wish  to  appear  as  refusing  that  a  last  effort  toward  concilia- 
tion should  be  made,  and  because  he  believed  that  it  was  inmerative  for 
the  good  of  the  revolution  that  the  true  motives  bf  Gen.  Villa  should 
be  disclosed  in  an  evident  manner  before  national  conscience,  reliev- 
ing from  error  those  who  in  good  faith  believed  in  the  sinceritv  and 
patriotism  of  Gen.  Villa  and  the  group  of  men  who  surroimded  him; 

That  so  soon  as  the  works  of  the  Aguascalientes  convention  were 
initiated  ^  the  machinations  of  the  Vulista  agents  were  laid  bare, 
they  having  performed  the  principal  r6le  at  the  convention,  and  the 
system  of  threats  was  felt  and  unbridled  pressure  was  put  to  practice 
against  those  who,  on  account  of  their  sense  of  honor  and  spirit  of 
independence,  opposed  the  impositions  of  the  commander  of  the 
nortnem  division  to  direct  the  works  of  the  convention  to  suit  his 
pleasure; 

That,  on  the  other  hand,  many  of  the  chiefs  who  attended  the 
A^ascalientes  convention  did  not  grasp  the  importance  and  true 
mission  of  the  convention,  and  as  they  were  men  ofTittle  or  no  experi- 
ence in  political  matters,  their  good  faith  was  profited  by  the  maUcious 
agents  of  Villa^  and   dragged  them  to  second  inadvertently  the 
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maneuveriiLg  of  the  northern  division,  without  regard  to  the  cause 
of  the  peopk  or  even  outlining  the  general  thought  of  the  revolution 
and  the  pro-am  of  the  preconstitutional  government,  which  was 
generallv  desired; 

Tliat  lor  the  purpose  of  avoiding  a  controversy  of  a  purelj  personal 
character  and  the  further  shedding  of  blood,  uie  first  chieftainship 
made  every  possible  effort  to  reach  a  conciliation,  ofifering  to  with- 
draw from  power  provided  a  government  capable  of  carrying  into 
effect  the  social  and  political  reforms  demanded  by  tie  country 
should  be  established.  But  having  failed  to  satisfy  the  thirst  for 
power  of  the  northern  division^  notwithstanding  the  successive  con- 
cessions made  by  the  first  chieftainship,  and  m  view  of  the  well- 
defined  attitude  of  a  great  number  of  constitutionalist  leaders  who, 
repudiating  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Aeuascahentes  conven- 
tion, ratified  their  allegiance  to  the  plan  of  Guadalupe,  this  first 
chieftainship  was  constrained  to  accept  the  challenge  to  fight  the 
reaction  lead  at  present  by  Gen.  Francisco  Villa; 

That  the  class  of  the  elements  on  which  Gen.  Villa  is  banking, 
which  are  the  same  that  prevented  President  Madero  from  directing 
his  poUcy,  are,  therefore,  pohtically  responsible,  in  a  radical  sense, 
for  Bis  downfall.  On  the  other  hand,  the  express  declarations  made 
on  several  occasions  by  the  commander  oi  the  northern  division 
advocating  the  establishment  of  constitutional  order  before  the 
social  and  pohtical  reforms  demanded  by  the  coimtry  take  place, 
clearlv  demonstrate  that  tho  insubordination  of  Gen.  Villa  is  of  a 
strictly  reactionary  character  and  contrary  to  coiistitutionaUst 
activities,  and  has  for  a  purpose  to  frustrate  the  complete  success  of - 
the  revolution,  preventing  the  establishment  of  a  preconstitutional 
government  intrusted  witn  the  enactment  and  enforcement  of  Uie 
reforms  which  have  been  the  subject  of  the  struggle  which  has  been 
ramng  for  the  last  four  years; 

That,  therefore,  it  is  a  duty  in  behalf  of  the  revolution  and  the 
fatherland  to  continue  the  revolution  started  in  1913,  pursuing  the 
fight  against  the  new  enemies  of  the  liberty  of  the  Mexican  people; 

That  it  being  imperative,  therefore,  that  the  interruption  oi  con- 
stitutional order  should  subsist  during  this  new  period  oi  the  struggle, 
the  plan  of  Guadalupe  should  therefore  continue  to  be  in  force,  as  it 
has  Deen  the  guidance  and  banner  of  it,  until  the  enemjr  may  have 
been  overpowered  completely  in  order  tnat  the  constitution  may  be 
restored; 

That  it  having  been  impossible  to  carry  into  effect  the  purposes 
for  which  the  mihtary  convention  of  October,  1914.  was  convened, 
and  the  purpose  of  the  new  fight  being,  on  the  part  o{  the  reactionary 
troops  commanded  by  Gren.  Villa,  to  prevent  the  realization  of 
revolutionary  reforms  demanded  by  the  Mexican  people,  the  first 
chief  of  the  revolution  is  obliged  to  procure,  that  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible moment,  there  should  be  put  mto  effect  all  the  laws  covering 
the  political  and  economic  reforms  which  the  country  requires, 
enacting  the  same  during  the  struggle  that  is  to  be  commencea; 

That,  therefore,  and  it  being  necessary  for  the  plan  of  Guadalupe 
to  remain  in  force  in  its  essential  part,  it  is  imperative  that  tne 
Mexican  people  and  the  constitutionalist  armv  should  clearly  know 
the  military  ends  which  are  being  pursued  in  tne  present  fight^  which 
are  the  annihilation  of  the  reaction  creeping  up  with  Gen*  Villa  at 
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the  head,  and  the  establishmont  of  the  political  and  social  princbles 
which  inspire  this  first  chieftainship,  which  are  the  ideals  for  wmcb 
the  Mexican  people  have  been  fighting  during  the  last  four  years. 

That  J;heref  ore,  and  in  accordance  with  the  most  general  sentiments 
among  Xhe  leaders  of  the  constitutionalist  army,  the  govemois  of 
the  States  and  of  other  collaborators  of  the  revolution,  and  interpret- 
ing the  needs  of  the  Mexican  people,  I,  Venustiano  Carranza,  nave 
seen  fit  to  decree  the  following: 

Article  1.  The  plan  of  Guadalupe  of  March  26,  1913,  shall  subsist 
until  the  complete  triumph  of  the  revolution,  and,  therefore.  Citizen 
Venustiano  Carranza  shall  continue  in  his  post  as  first  chief  of  the  con- 
stitutionalist revolution  and  as  depository  of  the  executive  power  d 
the  nation,  \mtil  the  enemy  is  overpowered  and  peace  is  restored. 

Article  2.  The  first  chief  of  the  revolution  and  depository  of  the 
executive  power  of  the  Republic,  shall  enact  and  enforce,  during  the 
struggle,  all  the  laws,  provisions,  and  measures  tending  to  meet  the 
economic,  social,  ana  political  needs  of  the  country,  carrying  into 
effect  the  reforms  whicn  public  opinion  demands  as  mdispensable  for 
the  establishment  of  a  regime  wnich  will  guarantee  the  equality  <rf 
Mexicans  among  themselves,  agrarian  laws  favoring  the  creation  of 
small  landowners,  the  suppression  of  latifundia  or  lai^e  landholders, 
and  the  restoration  to  townships  of  the  lands  illegafly  taken  from 
them;  fiscal  laws  tending  to  establish  an  equitable  system  of  taxation 
on  real  estate;  laws  tending  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  ninl 
laborei*,  the  workineman,  the  miner,  and,  in  general,  of  the  working 
classes;  the  establishment  of  municipal  freedom  as  a  constitution^ 
institution;  bases  for  a  new  system  of  organization  of  the  army; 
amendments  of  the  election  laws  in  order  to  insure  the  effectiveness 
of  suffrage;  organization  of  an  independent  judicial  power,  in  the 
federation  as  well  as  in  the  States;  revision  of  the  laws  relative  to 
marriage  and  the  civil  status  of  persons;  provisions  guaranteeing  the 
strict  observance  of  the  laws  of  reform;  revision  of  the  civil,  penil, 
and  commercial  codes;  amendment  of  judicial  procedure,  for  the 
purpose  of  expediting  and  causing  the  effectiveness  of  the  administra- 
tion of  justice;  revision  of  laws  relative  to  the  exploitation  of  mines, 
petroleum,  water  rights,  forests,  and  other  natural  resources  of  tiie 
country,  in  order  to  destroy  the  monopolies  created  by  the  old  rfeime 
and  to  prevent  the  formation  of  new  ones;  political  reforms  ^di 
will  insure  the  absolute  observance  of  the  constitution  of  Mexico,  and, 
in  general,  all  the  other  laws  which  may  be  deemed  necessary  to 
insure  for  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  the  effectiveness  and  full 
enjoyment  of  their  rights,  and  their  equality  before  the  laws. 

Article  3.  In  order  to  continue  the  struggle  and  to  carry  into  effect 
the  reforms  referred  to  in  the  preceding  article,  the  chief  of  tiw 
revolution  is  hereby  expressly  authorized  to  convene  and  organic 
the  constitutionalist  army  ana  direct  the  operations  of  the  campaign; 
to  appoint  the  governors  and  military  commanders  of  the  States  and 
to  remove  them  freely;  to  effect  the  expropriations  on  account  of 
public  utility  which  may  be  necessary  for  the  distributions  of  lands, 
foimding  of  townships,  and  other  public  services;  to  n^tiate  loans 
and  issue  obligation  against  the  national  treasury,  indicatinc  the 
property  which  shall  guarantee  them;  to  appoint  and  remove  &eeJT 
federal  employees  of  tne  civil  administration  and  of  the  States  and  to 
fix  the  powers  of  each  of  them;  to  make,  either  directly  or  through  (be 
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chiefs  lie  may  appoint,  requisitions  for  lands,  buildings,  arms,  horses, 
vehicles,  provisions,  and  other  elements  of  war;  and  to  create  deco- 
rations and  decree  recompenses  for  services  rendered  to  the  revo- 
lution. 

Article  4.  Upon  the  success  of  the  revolution,  when  the  supreme 
chieftainship  may  be  established  in  the  city  of  Mexico  and  after  the 
elections  for  mimicipal  coimcils  in  the  majority  of  the  States  of  the 
Republic,  the  first  cnief  of  the  revolution,  as  depository  of  the  execu- 
tive power,  shall  issue  the  call  for  election  of  congressmen,  fixing  in 
the  cdls  tne  datiBs  and  terms  in  which  the  elections  shall  be  held. 

Article  5.  Once  the  federal  congress  has  been  installed,  the  chief 
of  the  revolution  shall  render  an  accoimt  before  it  of  the  use  he  may 
have  made  of  the  powers  with  which  he  is  vested  hereby,  and  he  shall 
especiaUy  submit  the  reforms  made  and  put  into  effect  during  the 
struggle,  in  order  that  congress  may  ratify  them,  amend  them,  or 
supplement  them,  and  to  iSxe  end  that  those  which  it  may  see  fit 
may  be  raised  to  the  rank  of  constitutional  precepts,  before  the  re- 
estabUshment  of  constitutional  order. 

Article  6.  The  federal  congress  shall  convene  the  people  to  the 
election  of  president  of  the  RepubUc,  and  as  soon  as  this  takes  place 
the  first  chief  of  the  revolution  shall  deliver  to  the  president  elect  the 
executive  power  of  the  nation. 

Article  7.  In  case  of  absolute  default  of  the  present  chief  of  the 
revolution  and  in  the  meantime  the  generals  ana  governors  proceed 
to  the  election  of  the  person  who  is  to  take  his  place,  the  chief  oflice 
shall  be  temporarily  nlled  by  the  commander  of  the  army  corps  at 
the  place  where  the  revolutionary  government  may  be  the  time  the 
default  of  the  first  chief  occurs. 

V.  Carranza. 
Adolpo  de  la  Huerta, 
OhiefOlerk  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Constitution  and  Reforms, 
Vera  Orm,  December  12, 1914. 


[lDClo8i]reNo.4B.) 
DECLABATION  TO  THE  NATION. 

peclaration  to  the  nation  by  the  first  chief  of  the  consti- 
ttjtionalist  government  of  mexico  and  deposftort  of  the 
executive  power  of  the  republic. 

At  last,  after  five  years  of  stru^le  brought  about  by  the  long 
r^me  of  oppression,  which  kept  ahve  and  aggravated  the  economic 
and  social  imbalanced  conditions  of  the  colonial  era,  the  revolution 
is  about  to  end,  overpowering  the  enemy  and  establishing  definitely 
the  economic  reforms  and  poUtical  reforms,  which  constitute  ite 
purpose  and  which  are  the  only*  ones  which  can  insure  the  peace 
emanating  from  the  welfare  of  the  majority,  from  equality  before 
the  law  and  from  justice. 

The  revolution  nas  had  the  instinctive  and  generous  sympathy 
of  free  countries,  precisely  because  its  aim  has  not  been  the  mere 
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change  of  personnel  of  the  administration,  but  the  complete  substi- 
tution of  a  regime  of  oppression  by  a  regime  of  freedom.  TTie  strug- 
gle has  been  a  long  one  oecause  the  impatience  of  the  revolutionaries 
to  attain  victory  in  1911  gave  room  to  the  compromise  with  the 
elements  of  the  old  regime  at  Ciudad,  Jaurez.  From  that  moment, 
those  elements  accepted  so  easily  and  kindly^  began  their  work  of 
undermining  within  the  revolutionary  midst  itself  the  prestige  and 
authority  of  the  men  who  a  short  time  later  were  elevated  to  power 
by  the  free  vote  of  the  people.  President  Madero  found  hunself 
in  the  impossibility  of  reahzing  the  reforms  demanded  by  the  people; 
first,  becaase  withih  his  own  government  almost  the  whole  personnel 
of  the  old  regime  had  remained,  and,  second,  because  he  had  to  devote 
his  whole  time  to  fight  that  same  old  regime  which  had  successfully 
risen  in  arms  with  Reyes,  Orozco  and  Feliz  Diaz,  and  which  fomented 
at  the  same  time  that  it  vitiated  the  rebellion  of  Zapata.  The 
reaction  having  been  unable,  in  spite  of  the  above,  to  suppress  the 
reform  tendencies  of  the  new  i*6gime,  it  decided  that  tne  federal 
army  should  betray  the  legitimate  government  of  the  Republic. 
Treason  was  carried  into  effect  by  Gen.  Huerta  under  the  pretext 
of  saving  the  City  of  Mexico  from  the  horrors  of  war,  and  with  the 
cooperation  of  a  CTOup  of  fore^ners  favored  by  the  old  regime  and 
who  surrounded  Henry  Lane  Wilson,  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent were  assassinated  and  due  to  the  compUcity  or  weakness  of 
he  other  powers,  the  nation  was  left  without  a  constitutional  repre- 
sentative. Then  I,  as  governor  of  the  State  of  Coahuila,  ana  in 
obedience  to  the  constitutional  provisions,  articles  121  and  128  of 
our  fundamental  charter,  assumed  the  representation  of  the  republic 
in  the  terms  in  which  the  constitution  itself  vests  me  with  this 
right,  and  supported  by  the  people  which  rose  in  arms  to  r^ain  its 
lioerty.  In  fact,  the  above-mentioned  articles  provide  the  follow- 
ing: 

Every  public  officer,  without  exception,  prior  to  his  taking  posseesion  of  his  charge, 
ahall  render  an  oath  that  he  will  sustain  the  constitution  and  the  laws  emanating  there- 
from. This  constitution  shall  not  fail  in  force  or  vigor,  even  though  on  account  of 
rebellion  its  observance  may  be  interrupted.  In  the  case  that  pursuant  to  ajpublic 
disturbance  a  government  contrary  to  the  principles  sanctioned  by  the  constitutlcni 
may  be  established,  as  soon  as  the  people  regains  its  freedom,  its  observance  shaU  be 
reestablished,  and,  according  to  it  ana  to  the  laws  which  by  virtue  of  it  may  have 
been  enacted,  those  who  may  have  figured  in  the  government  emanated  from  the 
rebellion  shall  be  tried  as  well  as  those  who  may  have  cooperated  in  the  movement. 

After  overpowerinjg  the  rebellion  and  usurpation  of  Huerta,  and 
before  the  constitutionalist  army  reached  the  City  of  Mexico,  the 
reactionaries,  faithful  to  their  old  procedure,  began  to  mingle  in  our 
ranks  and  to  corrupt  those  who  ought  to  have  given  their  support  to 
this  government,  determining  as  a  result  the  repudiation  ol  it  by 
Gen.  villa  and  the  formation  of  factions  whose  chiefs  felt  encouraged 
by  the  presence  of  foreign  representatives  who  were  with  them. 

When  our  forces  left  tne  City  of  Mexico,  pursuant  to  a  military  and 

EoUtical  plan,  it  was  thought  that  the  constitutionalist  government 
ad  lost  the  support  of  the  people  and  with  it  its  prestige  and  force, 
and  that  it  would  follow  the  course  of  previous  trespassers  of  public 
power,  but  the  apparent  victory  of  the  reaction  headed  by  Francisco 
Villa  was  still  more  ephemeral  than  the  one  obtained  by  the  usurpa- 
tion of  Gen.  Huerta,  and  to-day,  after  the  greatest  and  most  definite 
victories  militarily  obtained  by  the  army  of  the  people  in  various 
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parts  of  the  country,  I  can  say  to  my  countrymen  that  the  consti- 
lutionalist  government  has  control  oi  over  seven-eighths  of  the  na- 
tional territory;  that  it  is  organizing  pubUc  administration  in  20  out 
of  27  States  of  the  Republic  and  in  more  than  half  of  the  other  7 
States;  that  it  controls  all  the  maritime  ports  on  the  Gulf  and  on  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  with  the  exception  of  Guaymas,  and  all  the  ports  of 
entry  on  the  northern  and  southern  frontiers,  with  the  exception  of 
Pie({ras  Ne^as,  Ciudad  Juarez,  and  Nogales;  that  more  than  thirteen 
million  of  the  fifteen  which  represent  the  population  of  the  country — 
that  is  to  say,  nine-tenths  of  the  total  population  of  the  Repubhc — 
are  governed  by  the  administration  I  preside;  that  day  after  day  the 
factions  are  being  routed  and  dispersed,  their  oflFensive  action  being 
limited  at  present  to  acts  of  brigandage,  and  that  within  a  short  time 
the  occupation  of  the  City  of  Mexico  will  contribute  to  make  the 
action  oi  the  constitutionaUst  government  more  harmonious  and 
efficient  in  all  the  territory  of  the  Repubhc.  Therefore,  our  country 
is  nearing  the  end  of  its  revolution  and  the  consoUdation  of  a  definite 
peace,  based  on  conditions  of  welfare  and  justice. 

In  the  midst  of  the  greatest  difficulties  and  within  that  which  may 
be  humanely  possible,  the  constitutiouahst  govemment  has  comphed 
with  its  duties  and  has  extenuated  in  behan  of  the  people  the  hard- 
ships of  war,  either  forbidding  the  exportation  of  articles  of  prime 
necessity  or  adopting  measures  of  practical  effect  to  facihtate  the 
acquisition  of  the  same  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor;  it  has  afforded 
g[uaranties  and  given  protection  to  the  inhabitants  within  the  ter- 
ritory controlled  by  the  c  stitutionaJist  forces,  all  of  whom  five  a 
life  of  normal  activity;  it  has  prevented  and  pimished  the  faults  and 
abuses  growing  out  of  the  state  of  social  disturbance,  \^hich,  lament- 
able as  they  may  be,  neither  because  of  their  number  nor  their  im- 
portance, can  be  considered  as  characteristic  feature  of  a  govern- 
mental regime.  I  am  the  first  one  to  deplore  the  privations  which 
the  Mexican  people  have  had  to  suffer  as  a  result  of  the  war,  which 
constitute  one  oi  the  many  sacrifices  the  people  have  to  pass  through 
in  order  to  conquer  their  hberties;  but  I  am  decided  to  employ  all  the 
m^ans  which  may  be  at  the  reach  of  the  government  to  comply  with 
the  work  of  humanity  demanded  by  the  circumstances.  Fortimately, 
the  recent  victories  over  the  factions  enlarge  the  sphere  of  action  of 
the  constitutionalist  government  and  facilitate  the  comphance  of  the 
duties  which  all  Governments  have  with  regard  to  their  constituents 
to  afford  guaranties  to  the  inhabitants  and  to  procure  the  weffare  of 
the  masses. 

With  regard  to  our  foreign  relations,  notwithstanding  that  one  of 
my  first  acts  was  to  address  a  note  by  telegraph  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America  apprismg  it  of  my  capacity  in 
front  of  the  rebelUon  and  the  usurpation,  one  of  the  difficulties  which 
has  retarded  our  labors  has  been  the  lack  of  understanding  between 
the  eovemment  I  have  the  honor  to  represent  and  the  Governments 
of  omer  nations,  especially  that  of  the  United  States. 

The  great  interests  of  the  old  rfigime  have  created  a  real  system  of 
falsehoods  and  slander  against  this  government,  spreading  them  day 
after  day  through  the  channel  of  the  powerful  joun^als  of  the  Amer- 
ican ''cientifico  press,  which  reach  the  ear  of  the  press  of  the  world, 
with  the  object  of  deforming  before  the  opinion  of  other  nations  the 
procedure  and  the  tendencies  of  the  Mexican  revolution;  the  same 
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interests  have  used  their  influence  to  hitve  £abe  reports  readered  to 
the  Goyemments  of  other  countries,  and  especially  so  with  regard  to 
the  United  States,  wh^iever  the^  have  endeavorea  to  form  juagmeiit 
concerning  the  Mexican  situation.  The  constitutionalist  jpoven^ 
ment  has  been  deprived  of  the  facilities  to  make  any  rectincaUona 
against  such  reports,  because  it  has  been  denied  the  opportunity  and 
the  means  incidental  to  diplomatic  relations  between  one  oountry 
and  another. 

We  feel  that  we  are  at  the  present  time  in  condition  to  overcome 
this  last  difficulty,  because  the  constitutionalist  government  is  now 
in  fact  in  definite  possession  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  country;  and 
the  legitimate  army  of  sovereignty  is  the  essential  condition  to  be 
borne  m  mind  when  deciding  upon  the  recognition  of  a  govemioent, 
if  as  we  expect  it  and  desire  it  in  behalf  of  the  Mexican  people  and  of 
the  foreign  residents  of  this  country,  the  governments  of  other  nations 
recognize  the  constitutionalist  government,  this  act  of  justice  will 
afford  it  an  efficient  moral  assistance,  not  onl^  to  stren^hen  the 
friendly  relations  which  Mexico  has  always  maintained  with  those 
nations  and  be  able  to  discuss  their  common  aff^rs  conciliating  their 
mutual  interests,  but  also  to  secure  a  more  speedy  consolidation  ot 

Eeace  to  establish  a  constructive  constitutional  government^  supported 
y  the  reforms  and  the  program  of  the  revolution,  whose  aims  are  the 
greater  good  of  the  greater  number. 

I  am,  therefore,  of  the  opinion  that  the  time  has  come  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  warring  factions  which  are  still  engaged  in  armed  op- 
position against  the  constitutionalist  government,  to  the  futility  ot 
their  attitude,  because  of  the  recent  and  definite  victories  gained  by 
our  army,  as  well  as  because  of  the  conviction  they  must  have  of  our 
sincerity  and  c{q>ability  to  carry  into  realization  the  ideals  of  the 
revolution.  Therefore,  I  appeal  to  those  factions  to  submit  to  the 
constitutionalist  government  in  order  to  expedite  the  reestablisb- 
ment  of  peace  and  to  consumate  the  work  of  the  revolution.  With 
a  view  to  realizing  the  above-mentioned  purposes,  I  have  de^aed 
proper  to  inform  the  nation  upon  the  political  conduct  to  be  ob- 
served by  the  constitutionaUst  government,  in  the  performance  of 
the  program  of  social  reform  contained  in  the  decree  of  December 
12,  1914. 

First.  The  constitutionalist  government  shall  afford  to  foreigners 
residing  in  Mexico  all  the  guaranties  to  which  they  are  entitled  accord- 
ing to  our  laws,  and  shafl  amply  protect  theirj  Uves,  their  freedom, 
and  the  tojoyment  of  their  rignts  of  property,  allowing  them  indem- 
nities for  the  damages  which  the  revolution  may  have  caused  to 
them,  in  so  far  as  such  indemnities  may  be  just  and  which  are  to  be 
determined  by  a  procedure  to  be  establisned  later.  The  govem- 
mept  shall  also  assume  the  responsibility  of  legitimate  financial 
obligations. 

Second.  The  first  concern  of  the  constitutionalist  government 
shall  be  to  reestablish  peace  within  the  province  of  law  and  ord», 
to  the  end  that  all  the  inhabitants  of  Mexico,  both  native  and  for- 
eign, shall  e<iu^y  enjoy  the  benefits  of  true  justice  and  be  interested 
in  cooperating  to  the  support  of  the  government  emanating  frtHSi 
the  revolution.  The  commission  of  crimes  of  the  common  order 
shall  be  pxmished.  In  due  time  an  amnesty  shall  be  enacted  in  ke^>- 
ing  with  the  necessities  of  the  coimtry  and  the  situation,  whioli  m 
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no  way  shall  exempt  those  under  it  of  the  civil  responsibilities  they 
may  have  incurred. 

Third.  The  constitutionalist  laws  of  Mexico,  known  imder  the  name 
of  laws  of  reform,  which  establish  the  separation  of  the  church  and 
the  state  and  which  guarantee  the  individual  right  of  worediip  in 
accordance  with  his  own  conscience  and  without  offending  public 
order,  shall  be  strictly  observed;  therefore,  no  one  shall  suffer  in  his 
life,  freedom,  and  property  because  of  his  religious  beliefs.  Temples 
shall  continue  to  oe  the  property  of  the  nation  according  to  laws 
in  force,  and  the  constitutionalist  government  shall  again  cede  for 
the  purposes  of  worship  those  which  may  be  necessary. 

Fourth.  There  shall  be  no  confiscation  in  connection  with  the 
settlement  of  the  agrarian  question.  This  problem  shall  be  solved 
by  an  equitable  distribution  of  the  lands  still  owned  by  the  gov- 
ernment; by  the  recoverv  of  those  lots  which  may  have  been 
illegally  taken  from  individuals  or  communities;  by  the  purchase  and 
expropriation  of  large  tracts  of  land,  if  necessary;  oy  idl  other  means 
of  acquisition  permitted  by  the  laws  of  the  coimtry.  The  constitu- 
tion of  Mexico  forbids  privileges,  and  therefore  all  kmds  of  properties, 
regardless  of  who  the  owners  may  be,  whether  operated  or  not,  shall 
in  the  future  be  subject  to  the  proportional  payment  of  a  tax  in 
accordance  with  a  just  and  equitable  valuation. 

Fifth.  AU  property  legitimately  acquired  from  individuals  or 
legal  governments,  and  which  may  not  constitute  a  privilege  or  a 
monopoly,  shall  be  respected. 

Sixth.  The  peace  and  safety  of  a  nation  depends  from  the  clear 
understanding  of  citizenship.  Therefore,  the  government  shall  take 
pains  in  developing  public  education '  causing  it  to  spread  throughout 
the  whole  coimtry^  and  to  this  end  it  shall  utilize  all  cooperation 
rendered  in  good  faith,  permitting  the  establishment  of  private  schools 
subject  to  our  laws. 

Seventh.  In  order  to  establish  the  constitutional  government, 
the  government  by  me  presided  shall  observe  and  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  articles  4,  5,  and  6  of  the  decree  of  December  12,  1914, 
which  reads  as  follows: 

Article  4.  Immediately  upon  the  succees  of  the  revolution  and  the  reeetablishmeat 
of  the  first  chieftainship  in  the  City  of  Mexico,  and  after  the  elections  for  municipal 
councils  in  the  majority  of  the  States  of  the  Republic,  the  first  chief  of  the  revolution, 
as  the  depository  of  the  executive  powor  of  the  nation,  shall  convene  the  people  to 
Sections  n>r  members  of  the  federal  congress,  fixing  in  the  caH  the  dates  and  terms 
in  which  such  elections  shall  take  place. 

Article  5.  Immediately  after  the  installation  of  the  federal  congress  the  first  chief 
of  the  revolution  shall  render  an  account  before  it  of  the  use  he  may  have  made  of 
the  powers  with  which  he  is  hereby  invested,  and  he  sfaaU  especially  submit  to  it 
the  reforms  which  may  have  been  enacted  and  made  effective  during  the  struggle, 
to  the  end  that  con^;ress  ma^  ratifv  them  dt  amend  them  or  complete  them,  and  Ip 
order  that  it  may  give  the  vigor  of  constitational  provisions  to  those  which  ought  to 
have  such  character  prior  to  me  establishment  of  constitutional  order. 

Article  6.  The  federal  congress  shaU  convene  the  people  to  the  election  of  i)reBident 
of  the  Republic,  and  aa  soon  this  takes  place  the  first  chief  of  the  revolution  shaU 
deliver  to  the  president  elect  the  executive  power  of  the  nation. 

V.  Carbanza, 

First  Chief  oftlie  ConaiiivJtionalist  Army 
and  depository  of  the  Eucutive  Power  of  the  RepvMic  of  Me^dco. 

CJoNSTrrunoN  and  Reforms^ 

Vera  Cruz,  June  IT,  1915. 
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[Inclostire  No.  4F.] 
OEN.  OABBANZA  TO  MB.  AB&EDONDO. 

rrelegram.] 

Vera  Ceuz,  Odtoher  6. 
Eliseo  ArbedondQ;  Esq., 

Me^iican  Embassy ,  Washington,  D.  C. 

I  have  taken  note  of  your  cipher  message  dated  yesterday.  Please 
deny  that  there  are  any  disturbances  in  the  frontier  of  Chiapas  against 
Guatemala  and  that  tne  Government  under  my  direction  is  in  some 
way  favoring  revolution  in  above-mentioned  country. 

A  part  of  the  State  of  Oaxaca  is  not  imder  our  control  but  the 
Constitutionalist  Government  controls  the  rest  of  the  State  wherein 
the  important  Isthmian  Railway  is  situated  and  very  soon  the  wfac^ 
State  will  be  under  the  power  of  our  forces. 

It  is  so  far  impossible  to  state  just  when  oiir  forces  will  control  the 
Yaqui  VaUey,  Sonora,  but  there  are  no  important  reactionary  nu- 
cleuses to  suppress  and  within  a  short  time  there  will  be  only  a  few 
bands  of  marauders  left. 

The  amnesty  law  will  be  issued  in  favor  of  those  who  are  not 
charjged  with  the  commission  of  civil  crimes  while  in  position  of 
oflScial  responsibihty.  It  will  be  issued  as  soon  as  the  wvemmeni 
may  have  terminated  the  campaign  and  consoUdated  itself  (after 
recognition)  for  if  all  the  political  refugees  now  expatriated  and  their 
accomplices  of  the  usurpation  (by  Huerta)  are  allowed  to  come  back 
at  once,  they  will  only  come  here  to  continue  their  work  of  con- 
spiracy and  to  bring  about  greater  evils  than  those  which  the  country 
already  has  suffered  on  their  accoimt, 

V.  Cabranza. 

[Ioclo6ur«  No.  5.1 
SBCBBTABY  OF  WAB  TO  SBCBBTABY  OF  8TATB. 

Wab  Depabtbobnt, 
Washington,  February  10, 1916. 
The  Secretary  of  War  presents  his  compliments  to  the  honorable 
the  Secretary  of  State,  and  incloses,  in  accordance  with  the  verbal 
request  made  this  date  by  the  chief,  division  of  Mexican  affairs,  addi- 
tional copies  of  report  No.  146  of  general  conditions  along  the  Mexi- 
can border  based  on  weekly  reports  of  January  1,  1916,  from  the 
local  miUtary  commanding  officers,  and  upon  information  received 
from  all  other  sources,  and  Report  No.  148  of  similar  conditions  for 
the  week  ending  January  15,  1916. 


[bidlosara  No.  6A.] 
WEEKLY  BBPO&T  OF  aENEBAL  OONDITIONa 

Weekly  report  of  general  conditions  along  the  Mexican  border, 
based  on  weekly  reports  of  January  1,  1916,  from  the  local  military 
commanding  omcers  and  upon  information  received  from  all  souroes 
to  date. 

BBOWNSYILLK. 

The  commanding  officer,  Brownsville  Cavalry  patrol  district,  reporte:  "Notiilng  of 
importance  to  report." 
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The  commanding  officer,  Brownsville  subdistrict,  reports  as  follows;  "Absolute 
quiet  prevailed  during  ^e  week  ending  December  31,  1915.  A  number  of  families 
who  went  over  into  Mexico  with  their  furniture,  stock,  and  other  belongings,  during 
the  height  of  the  bandit  trouble,  have  returned  to  this  side  with  their  belongings. 
From  afl  appearances,  conditions  have  assumed  their  normal  state  along  the  border." 

HA.RIJNOBN. 

The  commanding  officer,  subdistrict  of  Harlingen,  reports:  ''Nothing  of  special 
interest  to  report.  The  Mexicans  who  attempted  to  cross  the  river  near  Los  Indios 
the  last  week  were  not  bandits,  and  their  attempt  has  no  significance.'' 

Loi  Indios,— **Two  Mexicans  were  apprehended  December  26  while  attempting 
to  cross  the  Rio  Grande  from  Mexico  below  San  Benito  pump.  Two  other  Mexicans 
were  apprehended  December  27,  one  while  attempting  to  cross  near  the  Harlingen 
pump,  the  other  near  San  Benito  pump.  The  above  was  made  the  subject  of  a  special 
report  dated  the  28th  instant/' 

Mercedes  HeadgaU, — ''The  past  week  has  been  very  quiet.  There  is  nothing  further 
to  report." 

Lcmdrum^s  Ranch,  La  Palama. — "Nothing  extraordinary  has  happened  in  this  sector 
during  the  period." 

San  Pedro  Ranchy  San  Bonito. — "No  unusual  occurrences." 

Santa  1/aria.— "All  quiet." 

The  commanding  officer.  Twenty-sixth  Infantry,  Harlingen,  reports:  "Quiet. 
Conditions  improving. '  * 

Mercedes, — ''Conditions  have  remained  normal  during  the  week." 

Mission. — Following  from  commanding  officer.  Twenty-eighth  Infantry:  "Condi- 
tions remained  norms^  throughout  the  week  ending  January  1.  Two  families  emi- 
grated to  Mexico  during  the  week  and  74  families  of  134  persons  immigrated  to  the 
United  States  during  the  same  period." 

The  commanding  officer,  cavalry  camp  at  Mission,  reports:  "Conditions  have  con- 
tinued normal  during  the  past  week." 

FORT  RINOOOLD,   RIO  ORANDB. 

"Conditions  have  remained  normal  during  the  past  week.^* 

LAREDO. 

The  commanding  general,  Second  Brigade,  reports:  "Conditions  in  this  district 
have  remained  quiet  during  the  week." 

The  commanding  officer,  Fort  Mcintosh,  reports:  "Everything  has  remained  quiet 
in  thid  district  during  the  past  week." 

EAOLB  PASS. 

The  commanding  officer.  Seventeenth  Infantry,  reports:  "Nothing  has  occurred 
to  report  on  border  conditions  during  the  week." 

llie  commanding  officer,  detachment  Fourteenth  Cavalry,  Eagle  Pass,  reports: 
"Conditions  remain  normal  in  this  district." 

DEL  RIO. 

"Nothing  of  importance  to  report." 

Western  Texas  Cavalry  Patrol  District. 

MARFA. 

"Nothing  of  importance  to  report.  Quiet  has  maintained  througjiout  the  district. 
The  garrison  of  the  de  facto  Mexican  government  at  Ojinaga  consists  of  about  300  men; 
150  of  whom  are  regulars  and  the  remainder  apparently  local  volunteers." 

Eighth  Brigade. 

VORT  BUSS,  el  PA80. 

The  following  report,  dated  January  2,  1916,  was  received  from  the  commanding 
general.  Eighth  Brigade:  "The  gairison  of  Juarez  having  been  transferred  to  Carran- 
sista  control,  there  were  800  Mexican  (Carranza)  soldiers  sent  Uiere  from  Chihuahua 
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on  the  29th  ultimo.  About  2,300  Oarranza  soldiors  with  bagga^  and  camp  foUovcn 
were  disembarked  at  Pelca  on  the  30th  ultimo  and  marched  into  Juarez  from  that 
pcHut  without  incident.  Gen.  Obr^n  left  El  Paao  on  the  Ist  instant  Ux  Chihuahua, 
The  whereabouts  of  Gen.  Villa  continues  to  be  unknown.  Conditions  in  this  vicinitj 
seem  to  be  peaceful  and  it  is  reported  that  most  of  the  ex- Villa  troops  have  beer 
mustered  out,  paid  off,  and  returned  to  their  homes." 

COLUMBUS. 

''The  Villista  forces  at  Palomas,  Mexico,  and  the  Border  Gate  have  tranafefred  their 
allegiance  to  the  Cairanza  Government.'' 

HAOHITA. 

"Border  conditions  in  this  patrol  district  for  week  ending  January  1,  1916,  have 
remained  normal." 

DOUGLAS. 

The  following  report,  dated  January  2,  1916,  was  received  from  the  commanding 
officer,  Second  Cavalry  Brigade: 

"  Military  situation. — In  and  about  Agua  Prieta  there  have  been  no  military  move- 
ments of  any  kind.  Peace  reigns  to  the  south  and  southeast  and  no  reports  of  Vil- 
listas  have  been  received  during  the  past  week. " 

**Bttsiness  outlook. — ^Train  service  between  Douglas  and  Nacozari  was  resumed  on 
Saturdav,  January  1.  The  large  bridges  that  were  burned  have  been  temporarOy 
repaired  and  it  is  expected  that  the  regular  traffic  will  be  resumed  within  four  or  five 
days.  Practically  ail  of  the  mining  people  who  were  compelled  to  leave  Sonora  on 
account  of  the  Villa  campaign  have  returned  to  their  mines,  the  Nacozari  Railroad 
granting  them  free  transportation  south. 

"It  is  expected  that  the  whole  State  of  Sonora  will  be  normal  within  a  week  or  10 
davs. 

With  the  opening  of  the  railroad  there  were  heavy  shipments  of  concentrates  to 
the  Copper  Queen  Smelter  in  Douglas.  The  Montezuma  Mining  Co.  have  their  mines 
and  mill  now  in  operation.'' 

The  commanding  officer,  Seventh  Cavalry,  reports:  ''Conditions  have  remained 
normal  in  this  vicinity  during  the  week." 

NACO. 

The  following  report,  dated  January  1,  was  received  from  the  commanding  officer 
of  this  station :  '  Nothing  of  importance  has  occurred  in  this  vicinity  during  toe  week. 
The  mines  and  furnaces  of  the  Cananea  Consolidated  Copper  Co.  are  in  fulToperation. 
The  Southern  Pacific  de  Mexico  Railroad  is  operating  on  both  the  Cananea  and  No- 
gales  branches.  On  December  30,  1915,  Gen.  Gavira,  with  his  brigade,  was  trans- 
ported by  way  of  the  £1  Paso  d  Southwestern  Railroad  from  Naco,  Sonora,  to  Plalayas, 
N.  Mex.,  en  route  to  Juarez.  Each  of  the  two  sections  of  the  train  carrying  these 
Mexican  troops  was  accompanied  by  one  commissioned  officer  and  eight  men  of  my 
command.'' 

[Iiiclo8iire5B.| 
WEEKLY  BBPOBT  OF  CONDITIONS  ON  MEXICAN  BOBDE&. 

Weekly  report  of  general  conditions  along  the  Mexican  border, 
based  on  weeldy  reports  of  January  15,  1916,  trom  the  local  military 
commanding  officers  and  upon  information  received  from  aH  sources 
to  date: 

BROWNSVILLB. 

The  commanding  officer,  Brownsville  Cavalry  patrol  district,  reports  as  follows: 
''About  15  wagonloads  of  furniture  came  over  tne  past  week  with  Mexican  families 
returning  to  the  United  States,  which  shows  to  some  extent  increased  confidence  in 
the  stabuity  of  present  conditions.*' 

The  commanding  officer,  subdistrict  of  Brownsville,  reports  as  follows:  "Notfihiff 
nnusual  developed  during  the  week.  Conditions  normal.  The  rei>orted  withdrawiS 
of  the  squadron  of  the  Twelfth  Cavalry  from  the  valley,  in  my  opinion,  is  reqpoBsible 
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for  the  several  rumora  of  bandit  movements  acmsR  the  river.  The  residents  of  the 
lower  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande  will  orp<»8e  the  withdrawal  of  any  troops  from  the 
valley,  and  any  suggested  movement  of  troops  away  from  this  localily  will,  no  doubt, 
bring  on  a  new  crop  of  rumors." 

HARLINOBN. 

The  commanding  officer,  Twenty-sixth  Infantry,  reports  *' conditions  quiet  during 
the  week." 

The  commanding  off.cer,  Sixth  Cavalry,  reports:  "No  disturbances  due  to  bandits 
this  week^  It  is  said  that  Miguel  Garcia  from  near  £1  Soliseno  Rancho,  opposite 
Santa  Maria,  was  trying  to  enlist  men  to  make  a  raid  into  United  States  and  offered 
a  dollar  a  day  as  wages.    He  failed  to  get  any  recruits." 

MERCEDES. 

*' Conditions  have  remained  normal  during  the  period  in  this  section." 

MISSION. 

The  commanding  officer.  Twenty-eighth  Infantry,  reports:  "Conditions  remained 
normal  in  this  district  during  the  week  ending  January  16,  1916.  During  this  week 
one  family  emigrated  to  Mexico  and  48  families  of  80  persons  immigrated  to  the 
United  States." 

The  commanding  officer  of  the  Cavalry  camp  at  Mission  reports:  "Conditions  have 
continued  normal  during  the  past  week." 

FORT  RINGGOLD,   RIO  GRANDS. 

Report  not  received. 

LAREDO. 

The  following  report,  dated  January  15,  was  received  from  the  commanding  general, 
Second  Brigade:  ''Conditions  in  and  around  Laredo  have  remained  quiet  and  un- 
changed for  the  past  week.  Americans  coining  out  of  Mexico  report  a  great  deal  of 
typhus  fever,  especially  in  the  City  of  Mexico  and  in  the  towns  oetween  there  and 
our  border.  There  are  now  two  cases  of  typhus  in  Laredo  in  the  city  pesthouse.  Up 
to  date  there  have  been  five  cases,  one  of  which  died  and  two  recovered." 

The  commanding  officer,  Fort  Mcintosh,  reports:  "Everything  has  remained  quiet 
in  this  district  during  the  past  week. " 

BAGLB  PASS. 

The  commanding  officer.  Seventeenth  Infantry,  reports:  "Nothing  has  occurred  to 
report  on  border  conditions  during  the  week." 

The  commanding  officer,  detachment.  Fourteenth  Cavalry,  Eagle  Paas,  reports: 
''Conditions  remain  normal  in  this  district." 

DEL  RIO. 

"Conditions  remain  normal  in  this  vicinity." 

Western  Texas  Cavalry  Patrol  District. 

MARFA. 

"Nothing  of  importance  to  report;  Things  have  remained  quiet  throughout  the 
entire  district  during  the  past  week." 

COLUMBUS. 

The  commanding  officer  of  this  station  reports  as  follows:  "It  is  reported  that  the 
Carranzista  forces  at  Palomas,  Mexico,  have  been  reinforced  by  about  50  cavalrymen 
and  30  infantrymen. " 

HACHrrA. 

''Border  conditions  in  this  patrol  district  for  the  week  ending  January  15,  1916, 
have  remained  normal." 
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DOUGLAS. 

The  followiiur  report,  dated  January  15,  1916,  was  received  from  the  cornmandiTig 
officer  Second  ckvalry  brigade: 

"  Military  iUiuUion. — On  January  13,  150  men  under  Col.  Quevedo  left  Agu 
Frieta  for  Casae  Grandee,  to  cooperate  with  other  Cananza  forces  said  to  have  heen 
sent  from  Juarea.  Maj.  Campbell,  in  command,  of  the  garrison  at  Agua  Fdeta,  gave 
strict  orders  to  Col.  Quevedo  that  there  should  be  no  raiding  of  the  country  through 
which  his  troo^  passed  and  to  exterminate  any  Villa  soldiers  found. 

"Economic  nUuUion. — South  of  Douglas,  in  the  Nacozaii  and  Moctezuma  distrids, 
great  activity  is  reported.  Mining  men  are  returning  to  open  up  theirjnopertisi, 
and  it  is  probable  laige  shipments  will  be  made  in  the  near  future.  The  hotel  it 
Nacozari  is  crowded  and  means  are  being  taken  to  increase  the  accommodations,  on 
account  of  the  heavy  traffic  expected  in  the  spring.  ** 

The  commanding  officer  Seventh  Cavalry  reports:  "Conditions  have  remained 
normal  in  this  vicinity  during  the  week. " 

NACO. 

"All  has  been  quiet  from  a  military  standpoint  in  tUs  vidnity  during  tiie  week. " 


[TubIoiuw  No.  6.] 
SBOBSTABY  OF  WAB  TO  SBCKBTABY  OF  8TATB. 

Wab  Depabtmbmt, 
WashmgUm,  January  26^  1916. 
The  honorable  tiie  Sbobbtabt  of  State. 

My  Dbab  Mb.  Sbobbtabt:  Referring  further  to  your  letter  of 
January  17,  1916,  stating  that  the  Department  of  State  has  been 
directed  by  the  President  to  prepare  an  answer  to  Senate  resolution, 
dated  January  6,  1916,  in  regara  to  the  Mexican  situation,  and  r&- 

auestinK  that  a  statement  be  prepared  by  this  department  respecting 
lie  oroers  given  to  Gen.  Fimston  for  the  protection  of  Americao 
lives  and  property  on  the  Mexican  border,  together  with  any  pertinent 
facts  concemms  the  occupation  and  evacuation  of  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico, 
by  tlie  forces  of  Uie  United  States,  I  beg  leave  to  advise  you  that  the 
records  of  the  department  show  as  follows: 

1.   MBXIOAN   BOBDBB. 

Advices  having  been  received  by  the  State  Department  indi- 
cating serious  unrest  and  intrigue  on  both  sides  of  the  Mexican  border, 
and  information  having  been  received  from  the  Mexican  Government 
through  its  ambassador  in  Washington  that  bands  of  revolutionists 
were  assembling  at  various  places  fQong  the  frontier  of  Texas,  direc- 
tions were  issued  on  November  19,  1910,  to  the  commanding  generak 
of  the  Departments  of  Texas  and  Colorado  to  investigate  the  situa- 
tion on  the  frontier  and  to  advise  the  War  Department  as  to  what 
precautionary  measures  were  deemed  practicable  and  necessary.  As 
a  result  of  the  reports  received  the  commanding  general,  Department 
of  Texas,  was  authorized,  under  date  of  Novenu)er  21,  1910,  when- 
ever in  his  judgment  sucn  action  became  necessary,  to  send  troops 
to  aid  the  civil  authorities  in  enforcing  the  neutrality  laws,  and  under 
date  of  November  22^  1910,  he  reported  to  the  War  Department  that, 
in  pursuance  of  the  mstructions  before  referred  to,  he  had  sent  one 
troop  of  Cavalry  to  Del  Rio  and  another  troop  to  Eagle  Pass,  Tex. 
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The  internal  situation  in  Mexico  having  become  more  acute,  and 
reports  receired  from  the  State  Department  and  the  Dqmrtanent  of 
Justice,  as  well  as  from  officers  of  the  Army  on  duty  on  the  Mexican 
border,  having  indicated  that  serious  disturbances  were  imminent, 
additional  troops  were  sent  to  places  on  the  border  until  the  entire 
border  line  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande  to  San  Diego,  Cal., 
was  patrolled  by  United  States  troops  in  order  to  secure  the  strict 
enforcement  of  the  rules  of  international  law  governing  neutrality, 
as  well  as  to  obtain  a  proper  observance  and  enforcement  of  the 
neutrality  statutes  of  the  Federal  Qovernment.  To  this  end  the 
proper  officers  were  directed  to  use  due  diligence  to  see  that  such 
rules  and  laws  were  observed.  Troops  have  roen  kept  on  the  border 
for  the  purposes  stated  from  that  time  to  the  present  writing. 

Commanders  of  United  States  troops  on  the  Mexican  border  were 
ordered  to  give  all  possible  nrotection  to  American  life  and  property, 
to  warn  the  commanders  of  Mexican  forces  along  the  border  to  ref ram 
from  any  action  that  would  endanger  American  life  and  propertjr  on 
the  American  side  of  the  border,  and  to  inform  them  tnat  United 
States  forces  would  be  used  to  prevent  action  by  Mexican  troops 
endangering  life  and  property  on  the  American  side  of  the  line. 
Sincerely,  yours, 

LdNDLET  M.   QaBRISON, 

Secretary  cf  War. 

(XndosvirB  No.  7.) 

ica.  abbbdondo  to  the  sbobbtaby  of  statb. 
Agenoia  Cokfidbnoial  DBL 

GOBIEBNO  CONSTTTUOIONALISTA  DB  MbXIOO, 

WasUngUm,  D.  C,  October  5, 1915. 

Mt  Dbar  Mb.  Lansing:  Complying  with  your  excellency's  request 
asking  me  what  is  the  attitude  of  the  constitutionalist  government 
in  regard  to  the  Catholic  Church  in  Mexico,  I  have  the  honor  to  say 
that  masmuch  as  the  reestablishment  of  peace  within  order  and  law 
is  the  purpose  of  the  Government  of  Mr.  Venustiano  Carranza,  to  the 
end  that  all  the  inhabitants  of  Mexico  without  exception,  whether 
nationals  or  foreigners,  may  equally  enjoy  the  benefits  of  true  justice, 
and  hence  take  interest  in  cooperating  to  the  support  of  the  Govern- 
ment, the  laws  of  reform,  wnich  guarantee  inmvidual  freedom  of 
worship  according  to  everyone's  conscience,  shall  be  strictly  observed. 
Therefore  the  constitutionalist  government  will  respect  evervbody's 
life,  property,  and  religious  beliefs  without  other  limitation  than  tne 
preservation  of  pubhc  order  and  the  observance  of  the  institutions 
m  accordance  with  the  laws  in  force  and  the  constitution  of  the 
Republic. 

Hoping  that  I  may  have  honored  your  excellency's  wishes,  I  avail 
mysen  of  this  opportunity  to  reiterate  to  you  the  assurances  of  my 
highest  consideration. 

E.  Abrbdondo. 

His  Excellency  Robebt  Lansing, 

Secretary  of  State,  Washington,  D.  0. 
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OOVtUL  AT  aKEHUAHUA  TO  8BCBBTAJIY  OF  8TACT. 

AmBBIGAK  CiONSULATE, 

Chihtuihia,  Mexico,  July  SI,  1916. 
The  honorable  the  Seoeetabt  of  State, 

WaahingUm,  D.  0. 

Sib:  I  am  in  receipt  of  a  letter  dated  July  28  from  Mr.  William  J. 
QuiffleVy  manager  ot  the.  El  Potosi  Mining  Co.,  one  of  the  members 
of  the  Mine  and  Smelters  Operators'  Association,  in  which  I  am  re- 
quested to  bring  the  following  matter  to  the  department's  attention 
and  to  request  an  opinion  tliereon,  for  the  guidance  of  the  parties  in 
interest. 

On  July  12  the  executive  conmiittee  of  the  Mine  and  Smelter 
Operators'*  Association  was  summoned  before  Sr.  Francisco  Escudero, 
mmister  of  finance  in  the  de  facto  government  of  G^n.  Villa,  other- 
wise self-styled  the  conventionist  TOvemment,  and  a  rec[ue8t  was 
made  of  them,  as  coming  from  Gren.  Villa,  to  advance  the  said  govern- 
ment the  sum  of  $300,000,  on  the  understandine  that  loans  made  by 
the  various  companies  having  membership  in  the  association  in  pur- 
suance of  the  request  mentioned  would  be  credited  to  the  such  com- 
panies in  the  payment  of  taxes  and  freight  charges  as  these  might 
Decome  due  in  the  future.  The  association  in  due  time,  through  its 
secretary,  advised  Sr.  Escudero  in  effect  that  it  would  be  impossible 
for  the  operating  mining  and  smelting  companies  to  meet  his  demands, 
by  reason  of  their  foreign  character,  and  the  danger  that  making 
loans  of  the  character  proposed  might  be  construeaby  adverse  fac- 
tions in  the  present  civil  conflict  in  Mexico  as  a  hostile  proceeding, 
in  so  far  as  tney  were  concerned,  with  the  result  that  the  companies 
guilty  of  these  mdiscretions  might  lay  themselves  to  penalties  m  the 
future. 

The  mining  companies  are  now  fulljr  expecting,  either  in  the  im- 
mediate future  or  more  remotely,  action  of  a  more  vigorous  kind 
calculated  to  secure  the  results  aimed  at  by  Sr.  Escudero,  and  in  this 
understanding  they  request  the  department  to  advise  them  as  to 
what  measures  they  shpuld  pursue  to  prevent  the  collection  of  forced 
loans  that  may  be  ordered  against  them. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Marion  Letcher, 

American  Consul. 

[Inclosure  No.  8A.] 
ACTINO  8E0BETABY  OF  STATE  TO  CONSXTL  AT  CHTHXTAHXTA, 

August  11,  1915. 
Marion  Letcher,  Esq., 

American  Consul^  Chihuahua,  Mexico. 
Sir:  The  department  has  received  your  dispatch  No.  658  of  July 
31,  1915,  saying  that  you  are  in  receipt  of  a  communication  from  Mr. 
WiUiam  J.  Quiglev,  manager  of  the  El  Potosi  Mining  Co.,  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Mine  and  Smelter  Operators'  Association,  requesting 
suggestions  relative  to  the  veiled  demands  on  American  mining 
companies  for  loans. 
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The  only  advice  which  the  department  can  give  to  the  association 

at  this  time  is  that  if  the  authorities  in  the  city  of  Chihuahua  shall 

attempt  to  impose  a  forced  loan  upon  the  members  of  the  association, 

immeaiate  notice  of  such  attempt  should  be  given  to  the  department. 

I  am,  sir,  your  obediant  servant. 

(Signea)        Wilbuk  J.  Cabb, 
For  the  Acting  Secretary  of  State. 


[Indosure  No.  8B.] 

MINE  AND  SMBLTB&  OPE&ATOBS'  ASSOCIATION  TO  SECBETA&Y 

OF  STATE. 

El  Paso,  Tex.,  August  6, 1916. 
Secretaky  OP  State, 

Washington. 
Gen.  Villa  has  demanded  that  accredited  representatives  of  the  mine 
and  smelter  operators  of  Chihuahua  present  themselves  at  the  gover- 
nor's palace  at  Chihuahua  August  9  to  meet  Gen.  Villa  to  receive  a 
OToposition  of  CTave  importance  which  will  be  submitted  at  that  time. 
He  threatens  that  properties  which  are  not  represented  at  the  proposed 
meeting  by  fully  empowered  representatives  will  be  closed.  He 
stated  tnat  he  would  conclude  with  those  present  arrangements  which 
would  be  binding  on  the  industry  although  we  have  pointed  out  to 
Villa  that  the  specific  purpose  of  the  meeting  and  the  object  for  dis- 
cussion must  be  Known  Defore  necessary  authority  with  proper  limita- 
tion can  be  delegated  bv  the  principals  to  their  representatives  or 
agents,  nevertheless  he  has  flatlj  refused  to  state  k)  us  or  even  to 
indicate  the  nature  of  the  proposition  which  is  to  be  submitted.  It  is 
our  unanimous  opinion  that  Villa's  purpose  is  to  obtain  money  un- 

I'ustly  and  coercively.  We  realize  from  previous  instances  the  likli- 
lood  that  coercive  methods  and  intimidation  will  be  applied  by  ViUa 
at  such  a  meeting.  On  July  12  Seflor  Escudero,  secretary  of  ha- 
cienda, acting  under  instructions  of  Gen.  Villa,  proposed  that  because 
of  the  urgent  needs  of  his  government  the  members  of  this  association 
each  advance  as  large  a  sum  as  possible  such  advance  to  be  repaid  by 
crediting  same  against  amounts  which  should  become  payable  for 
mining  taxes  and  railroad  freights.  Total  amoimt  required  was 
stated  as  $300,000  gold.  We  refused  to  contribute  on  grounds  that 
such  advances  woum  compromise  us  because  open  to  cons,truction  as 
participation  in  the  internal  pohtical  affairs  of  Mexico.  We  are  there- 
fore apprehensive  that  Villa  now  intends  to  exact  a  forced  loan  or  its 
equivalent,  hence  we  respectfully  and  earnestly  request  that  appro- 
priate representations  be  made  to  Gen.  Villa  for  the  pmpose  of  fore- 
stalling any  demands  upon  us  by  him  for  a  forced  loan  or  any  other 
illegal  exaction.  We  believe  that  such  representations  are  necessary 
to  protect  our  rights  and  will  avoid  disagreeable  and  embarrassing 
complications  in  the  present  delicate  situation. 
Respectfully, 

Mine  and  Smelteb  Opebatobs'  Assooiation, 

El  Paso,  Tex. 
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(IiioloftmNo.80.] 
aaOBOB  0.  0AB0THB&8  TO  THB  8BCBBTABY  OF  8TATB. 

El  Paso,  Tex., 

August  Igy  1916. 
Seobbtaby  of  State,  WaahingUm: 

In  conference  between  Gen.  Scott  and  myself  accompanied  bv  a 
committee  representiii^  the  mining  men  of  Chihuahua  and  Uen. 
Villa,  we  convinced  \^a  of  the  impracticability  of  enforcing  his 
proposed  decrees  as  against  the  mining  men  and  he  definitely  agreed 
with  us  to  let  the  mming  men  alone  and  to  discuss  with  tnem  the 
problem  of  keeping  the  railroads  open,  the  mining  men  requesting 
nim  to  protect  their  stock  of  goods  which  it  is  necessary  for  them  to 
import  and  Villa  offered  absolute  protection  and  an  escort  of  all 
goods  ordered  to  the  mines  and  to  enforce  his  miUtary  commanders 
to  abstain  from  confiscating  their  stocks  of  merchandise.  At  this 
meeting,  the  mining  men  voluntarily  presented  Gen.  Villa  with 
1,000  tons  of  coal  to  assist  in  the  operation  of  the  railroad.  It  is 
both  Gen.  Scott's  and  ray  opinion  that  we  should  abstain  from 
making  further  representations  to  Villa  for  several  days  so  as  not  to 
tire  turn.  As  soon  as  expedient  I  will  take  up  the  Tlahualilo  and 
other  cases  with  him. 

Geo.  C.  Cabothebs. 

pndoeaxo  No.  9.J 
BBAB  ADKXBAL  FLBTOHBB  TO  THB  SEOBBTABT  OF  THB  KATY. 

U.  S.  S.  "Florida," 
Vera  Cruz,  Mexico^  April  9,  1914. 
Sbgbetaby  Navy,  Washington: 
Mayo  reports,  6  p.  m.  Thursday: 

This  forenoon  Mexican  soldiers  arrested  paymaster  and  whale  boat's  crew  of  Dolphin^ 
part  of  whom  were  in  boat  with  flag  flying,  marched  them  two  blocks  through  streetSy 
then  back  to  boat,  and  therc^  released  tnem .  Gen .  Zanu^za  expressed  regret  verbally, 
in  view  of  publicity  of  event  I  have  caUed  for  formal  disavowal  and  apology  (and) 

Eunishment  of  officer  in  charge  Mexican  squad,  and  salute  to  American  nag  withm  24 
ours  from  6  p.  m.,  Thursday. 

Mato. 
JMh  left  for  Tampico  7  p.  m.,  Thursday. 

Fletoheb. 


(Inclotim  No,  9A.] 
8B0BBTABY  OF  THE  NAVY  TO  8B0BBTABY  OF  STATB. 

Navy  Department, 
Washington,  January  19,  1916. 
Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of 
January  17,  1916,  in  which  you  inform  this  department  that  the 
President  has  directed  the  Department  of  State  to  prepare  a  reply  to 
Senate  resolutioh  dated  January  6,  1916,  requesting  certain  docu- 
ments, letters,  reports,  orders,  and  so  forth,  in  regard  to  the  Mexican 
situation,  in  connection  with  which  jrou  request  that  a  statement  be 
prepared  for  you  embodying  the  pertinent  facts  concerning  the  occu- 
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pation  of  Vera  Cruz  by  oui-  naval  forces.  It  is  noted  that  you  have 
requested  the  Secretary  of  War  to  have  a  similar  statement  prepared. 
In  compliance  with  your  request;  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you 
that  on  the  ni^ht  of  April  20,  1914,  in  obedience  to  orders  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  Admiral  Fletcher,  commanding  the 
naval  forces  then  stationed  off  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico,  was  directed  to 
seize  and  hold  the  customhouse  at  Vera  Cruz  and  not  to  permit  war 
supplies  to  be  delivered  to  the  Huerta  government  or  to  any  other 

O.  These  orders  were  received  by  Admiral  Fletcher  at  8  a.  m  on 
21.  The  American  consul  was  immediately  notified  and  di- 
rected to  send  all  foreigners  aboard  the  Ward  Line  steamer  MexicOf 
then  in  the  harbor  of  Vera  Cruz.  The  Mexican  mihtary  commandant 
was  notified  of  the  intention  of  our  forces  to  take  char^  of  the  custom- 
house. At  11.30  a.  m.  on  April  21  a  landing  force  m)m  the  U.  S.  S. 
Florida,  Utah,  and  Prairie,  totaling  787  officers  and  men,  of  which 
502  were  marines,  had  been  landed  and  had  taken  charge  of  the  cus- 
tomhouse, cable  station,  railway  station,  and  post  office  at  Vera  Cruz. 
No  resistance  was  encoimtered  on  the  initial  landing,  but  about  noon 
the  Mexican  forces  began  firing  on  the  American  troops,  so  thaLt  in 
order  to  hold  the  customhouse  it  became  necessary  to  occupy  the  city 
of  Vera  Cruz.  Reinforcements  arrived  on  the  night  of  the  2l8t 
instant,  and  by  April  24  complete  control  of  the  city  was  gained  by 
the  American  forces.  On  April  24  Admiral  Fletcher  declared  martiisil 
law  in  the  city  of  Vera  Cruz.  Army  transports  arrived  at  Vera  Cruz 
on  April  28,  and  after  conference  witn  Gen.  Funston,  Admiral  Fletcher 
established  a  civil  government  imder  martial  law. 

At  8  a.  m.  on  April  30,  the  forces  of  the  Army  were  landed  from 
transports,  and  at  2  p.  m.  of  that  date  control  of  the  city  was  taken 
over  fey  the  Army.  The  naval  forces^  with  the  exception  of  the  ma- 
rines, were  withdrawn  to  the  vessels  in  the  harbor,  and  the  marines 
were  assigned  to  duty  with  the  Army. 

Copies  of  all  messages  in  reference  to  the  occupation  of  Vera  Cruz 
were  sent  to  your  department. 
Sincerely,  yours, 

JosEPHUs  Daniels. 

The  honorable  the  Secretary  op  ^ate. 


(Inclosure  No.  9B.] 
SBOBBTABY  OP  WAB  TO  8BCBSTABY  OF  STATE. 

War  Department, 

Washington,  January  26,  1916. 
The  honorable  the  Secretary  op  State. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  Referring  further  to  your  letter  of  Janu- 
ary 17,  1916j  stating  that  the  Department  of  State  has  been  directed 
by  the  President  to  prepare  an  answer  to  Senate  resolution  dated 
January  6,  1916,  in  regard  to  the  Mexican  situation,  and  requesting 
that  a  statement  be  prepared  by  this  department  respecting  the  orders 
given  to  Gen.  Fimston  for  tne  protection  of  American  lives  and 
property  on  the  Mexican  border,  together  with  any  pertinent  facts 
eoncemmg  the  occupation  and  evacuation  of  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico,  by 
the  forces  of  the  United  States,  I  beg  leave  to  advise  you  that  tbe 
records  of  the  department  show  as  fouows: 
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1.  MEXIOAN   BOBDEB. 

2.  OCCUPATION  AND  EVACUATION   OP  VEBA  CBUZ,   BfEXICO. 

Vera  Cruz,  Mexico,  having  been,  by  direction  of  the  President, 
occupied  by  the  naval  forces  of  the  United  States,  instructions  were 
issued  on  April  23,  1914,  to  the  commanding  general,  second  division, 
Texas  City,  Tex.,  to  cause  the  reinforced  Fifth  Brigade  to  embark  as 
soon  as  practicable  on  the  Army  transports  Sumner y  McClellan,  KU- 
patrickj  and  Meade,  and  to  proceed  at  once  to  Vera  Cruz. 

On  April  24,  1914,  the  lour  regiments  of  Infantry  of  the  Fifth 
Brigade,  t^ether  with  Company  E,  Second  Battalion  of  Ekigineers. 
and  Field  Hospital  No.  3,  a  total  of  182  officers  and  3,047  enlisted 
men,  sailed  from  Galveston,  Tex.,  under  the  conmiand  of  Brig.  Gen. 
Funston,  United  States  Army,  and  arrived  in  Vera  Cruz  Harbor  on 
April  28,  1914,  and  disembarked.  On  April  26^  1914,  the  First 
Battalion  of  the  Fourth  Field  Artillery  sailed  from  Texas  CSty  for 
Vera  Cruz  on  the  chartered  transport  SatiUa  to  join  Gen.  Fxmston's 
command. 

On  April  26,  1914,  orders  were  issued  to  Gen.  Funston,  in  compli- 
ance with  instructions  received  from  the  President,  upon  arrival  at 
Vera  Cruz,  to  relieve  the  Navy  of  its  duties  ashore  incident  to  the 
occupation  and  control  of  the  city  of  Vera  Cruz  and  its  environs. 
Gen.  Funston  was  advised  on  the  same  date  that  pursuant  to  the 
orders  of  the  President  the  First  Brigade,  United  States  Marine 
Corp,  would  be  placed  under  his  command  for  service  with  the  Army. 

On  April  29,  1914,  the  headquarters,  band,  and  detachment  of  the 
First  Battalion,  Fourth  Field  Artillery,  and  Troops  I  and  K,  Sixth 
Cavalry,  sailed  from  Galveston  for  Vera  Cruz  on  the  chartered  trans- 
port San  Marcos;  and  on  April  30, 1914,  Company  D,  Signal  Corps, 
sailed  for  Vera  Cruz  on  the  naval  transport  Eaverama. 

Gen.  Funston  reported  taking  over  from  the  Navy  the  command  at 
Vera  Cruz  on  the  afternoon  of  April  30,  1914. 

A  military  government  was  esta-blished  by  General  Orders,  No.  3, 
Headquarters,  United  States  Expeditionary  Forces,  May  2,  1914. 
This  order  set  forth  the  principle  that  the  government  established 
thereby  would  continue  the  system  to  which  the  people  of  Vera  Cruz 
were  accustomed,  in  so  far  as  consistent  with  military  control,  and 
from  that  date  until  the  evacuation  the  Army  continued  to  administer 
the  civil  aflFairs  of  the  city. 

The  executive  branches  of  the  military  government  established  by 
thegeneral  order  cited  above  consisted  of  the  following: 

The  oflSice  of  the  provost  marshal  general. 

The  office  of  the  treasurer. 

The  customs  service,  including  the  lighthouse  service,  to  which  was 
later  added  the  pilot  service. 

The  United  States  mail  agency  and  the  general  post  office. 

Each  of  these  branches  was  placed  in  cnarge  of  an  officer  of  the 
Army,  except  the  customs  service,  which  was  administered  by  Com- 
mander H.  O.  Stickney,  United  States  Navy,  as  administrator  of  cus- 
toms and  captain  of  the  port,  and  the  United  States  mail  agency  and 
the  generid  post  office,  wnich  were  administered  by  Mr.  H.  M.  Robin- 
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son,  an  official  of  the  Post  Office  Department,  sent  to  Vera  Cruz  for 
the  purpose. 

Prior  to  the  evacuation,  instructions  were  issued  to  Gten.  Funston 
to  bring  with  him  to  the  United  States  all  funds  in  his  possession  from 
whatever  source  derived,  both  United  States  funds  and  Mexican  cus- 
tom receipts  and  taxes.  He  was  also  instructed  to  bring  with  him  all 
the  records,  accoimts,  and  money  papers  necessary  to  establish  the 
integrity  and  accuracy  of  his  financial  and  other  administration,  and 
to  make  an  inventory  of  all  goods  in  the  customhouse,  keeping  the 
original  of  such  inventory  and  leaving  a  copy  with  the  American 
•consul  at  Vera  Cruz.  Gen.  Funston  was  also  authorized  to  leave 
with  the  latter  such  copies  of  accounts  or  other  data  as  might  be 
required  by  whomsoever  might  continue  the  government  of  the  city. 

On  November  14,  1914,  as  the  result  of  an  annoimcement  issued 
by  the  State  Department  on  November  13,  1914,  Gen.  Funston  was 
•directed  to  make  all  preparations  to  leave  Vera  Cruz  Monday,  Novem- 
ber 23.  1914. 

On  November  20,  1914,  Gen.  Funston  was  instructed  to  evacuate 
Vera  Cruz  on  the  date  specified  above,  viz,  Monday,  November  23, 
1914. 

On  November  23,  1914,  Gten.  Fimston  advised  the  department  that 
he  would  embark  ms  command  at  2  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  that 
•day  on  the  transports  Sumner ^  Kilpairickf  Cristobal j  McCleUan,  Ean- 
san^  AntiUaj  City  of  Memphis^  DcTwer,  and  San  Marcos. 

On  November  26,  1914,  Gen.  Funston  reported  the  arrival  of  his 
•command  at  Galveston,  Tex. 

Subsequently  to  his  arrival  at  Galveston,  Gen.  Funston  reported 
that  the  Mexican  fxmds  brought  with  him  to  the  United  States, 
together  with  the  money  papers  pertaining,  thereto,  had  been  placed 
for  safe-keeping  in  the  strong  room  of  the  First  National  Bank  at 
Oalveston,  storage  room  for  all  other  records  of  the  miUtary  govern- 
ment of  Vera  Cruz  having  been  provided  by  the  depot  quartermaster 
At  Galveston.  In  this  connection  Gen.  Funston  suggested  the  advis- 
abiUty  of  sending  the  Mexican  funds  and  the  records  of  the  treas- 
xu^r's  office  to  the  subtreasury  at  New  Orleans,  La.,  for  safe-keeping. 
Upon  receipt  of  that  suggestion  the  department  communicated  at 
once  with  tne  Treasury  Department  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  as  to 
whether  it  would  be  practicable  to  place  these  funds  and  records  in 
•the  subtreasury  at  New  Orleans  as  suggested,  and  the  Treasury  De- 
partment having  signified  its  wilUngness  to  have  the  funds  and  rec- 
ords so  transferred,  Maj.  Blanton  Winship,  judge  advocate.  United 
States  Armv,  who  had  immediate  charge  of  these  funds  and  records, 
was  advisea  accordingly. 

On  January  1, 1915,  Maj.  Winship  reported  that  he  had  on  that  date 
shipped  to  the  subtreasurv  at  New  Orleans,  La.,  one  field  safe,  sealed, 
oontainiujg  1,539,051.20  Mexican  pesos,  and  the  books  and  records 
pertaining  to  the  miUtary  treasurer's  office,  together  with  one  sealed 
wooden  box  containing  1,065,000  Mexican  pesos,  or  a  net  total  of 
2,604,051.20  pesos. 

On  January  12,  1915,  the  department  advised  the  Secretary  of 
State  of  the  transfer  of  the  Mexican  funds  and  records,  as  set  forth 
above. 

Sincerely,  yours, 

LiNDLEY  M.  Garrison, 

Secretary  of  War. 
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(IndosiuA  No.  10.) 
8BCBBTABY  OF  8TATB  TO  THE  BRAZILIAN  KINXSTKK  HT  JCBXIOOU 


Depabtmekt  of  State, 
WashingUmy  Septeniber  22, 1914. 
The  Bbazilian  Minister,  Me^Aco: 

Certain  rumors  have  reached  this  Grovemment  as  to  actions  which 
may  possibly  be  taken  by  the  authorities  at  Vera  Cruz  i^t<^r  its 
evacuation,  namely: 

The  exaction  of  further  payments  of  duties  on  merchandise  whicb 
has  passed  through  the  customhouse  since  American  occupation  and 
on  which  the  duties  have  been  paid.  The  exaction  of  further  pay- 
ments of  local  and  municipal  taxes  paid  since  American  occupation,. 
8Ui;h  as  license  fees,  property  taxes,  street  taxes,  etc.  The  im{K>3ition 
erf  fines  or  other  penalties  upon  Mexican  citizens,  who  have  been 
employed  in  connection  with  the  civil  government  of  the  city  since 
American  occupation. 

You  are  requested  to  call  these  subjects  to  the  attention  of  Gten. 
Carranza  and  state  to  him  that  this  Government,  while  it  does  not 
give  credence  to  these  rumors,  as  such  actions  would  be  manifostlj 
unjust,  considers  that  to  avoid  possible  improper  conduct  by  subordi- 
nates and  to  allay  apprehension  at  Vera  Chniz  it  is  hoped  that  Gen* 
Carranza  will  give  a  specific  assurance  in  regard  to  eacn  subject  that 
the  rumored  action  will  not  be  permitted. 

You  will  please  intimate  to  Gen.  Carranza  the  advisability  of 
giving  these  assurances  in  definite  form  and  as  soon  as  possible  ia 
order  that  there  may  be  no  delay  in  carrying  out  the  proposed 
evacuation  of  Vera  Cruz  by  the  American  forces. 

You  will  also  please  call  to  Gen.  Carranza's  attention  the  iact  that 
there  is  in  Vera  Cruz  a  largo  number  of  so-ciJled  refugees,  among 
them  manj  priests  and  nuns,  who  came  there  because  of  apprehensioi> 
as  to  their  personal  safety  while,  civil  strife  prevailed  m  Mexico.. 
This  Government  earnestly  hopes  that  Gen.  Carranza  will  be  wUling: 
to  announce  that  the  Mexican  central  authorities  will  not  countenance 
or  permit  any  wanton  mistreatment  of  these  people,  but  will  assure 
them  that  protection  which  an  enlightened  and  orderly  Government 
affords  to  individuals  within  its  jurisdiction. 

Robert  Lansino, 

Aeiing  Secretary  irfSiate^ 


ntadonire  No.  11.] 
BRAZILIAN  XmiSTBB  IN  XBZIOO  TO  THB  SBOBBTABT  OF  8TATB. 

Mexico  Crrr,  Mexico, 

November  10, 1914. 
Secbetart  op  State, 

Washington,  D.  C: 
November  10 — 1 1  a.  m. — ^Acting  Secretary  for  Foreign  Relations,  who 
is  now  in  Cordoba,  State  of  Vera  Cruz,  with  Carranza,  invited  me  this 
morning  to  have  a  telegraphic  conference  over  ^e  wire  of  the  foreigp^ 
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ofRce,  during  which  he  transmitted  the  following  note,  with  request 
that  same  be  transcribed  to  you  at  once: 

Cordoba,  November  10, 1914- 

Mr.  Minister:  Befening  to  your  excellency's  note,  dated  the  2d  instant,  rela- 
tive to  the  evacuation  of  Vera  Oniz  by  forces  of  the  United  States  of  America,  by  order 
of  the  first  chief  of  the  constitutionalist  army  in  charge  of  the  executive  of  the  union, 
I  have  the  honor  to  inform  your  excellency  as  follows:  The  chamber  of  commerce 
and  the  owners  of  real  estate  at  the  port  of  Vera  Cruz,  as  well  as  the  emplovees  who 
have  served  in  several  capacities  in  the  administration  of  the  port  during  American 
occupation,  have  addressed  themselves  to  the  first  chief  cf  the  constitutionalist  army 
in  charge  of  the  executive,  throtigh  the  governor  and  military  commander  of  the  State, 
stating  that  the  taxpayers  will  be  satisfied  with  such  resolutions  of  the  National 
Government  as  may  be  later  passed  by  it  in  reference  to  the  collection  of  fiscal  dues 
as  have  been  paid  to  the  American  authoritieff  who  have  been  in  exercise  in  the  port; 
also,  that  the  emplo)rees  are  disposed  to  submit  themselves  to  such  disposition  as 
the  Mexican  authorities  may  see  fit.  The  first  chief  of  the  constitutionalist  army  in 
charge  of  the  executive  ia  now  of  the  attitude  assumed  b^  the  chamber  of  commerce, 
the  owners  of  the  city  real  estate,  and  the  above-mentioned  employees,  and  of  his 
considering  so  fit  for  tne  welfare  of  national  interests,  has  been  pleased  to  issue,  under 
date  of  the  8th  and  9th  instant,  the  following  decree: 

**  Venustiano  Carranza,  first  chief  of  the  constitutional  army  in  charge  of  the  execu- 
tive power  of  the  United  States  of  Mexico,  using  of  the  extraordinary  authority  in 
me  vested,  and  considering  that  the  chamber  of  commerce  and  the  majority  of  own- 
ers and  administrators  of  reed  estate  at  the  port  of  Vera  Cruz  have  addressed  the  ex- 
ecutive in  my  charge,  renouncing  the  protection  asked  for  in  their  behalf  by  the 
United  States  Government  before  expecting  the  evacuation  of  Vera  Cruz,  stating  cate- 
gorically that  they  will  abide  by  all  the  ]ust  decisions  which  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment may  render  in  reference  to  the  collection  of  fiscal  dues  previously  collected  by 
foreign  authorities,  and  because  I  consider  it  convenient  to  tne  national  interests,  I 
have  seen  fit  to  decree  as  follows: 

"  'Article  1.  On  the  occupation  of  Vera  Cruz  by  the  Mexican  authorities  no  exac- 
tion will  be  made  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  port  lor  the  payment  of  taxes  or  any  other 
contributions  of  Federal  charactw  which  may  hafve  previously  been  paid  to  we  for- 
eign authorities  which  temporarily  occupied  the  port. 

^'  'Article  2.  In  order  to  be  entitled  to  the  privilege  granted  by  this  decree  it  will 
be  sufficient  for  interested  persons  to  present  to  the  tax  collector  s  office  the  receipts 
showing  that  such  payments  were  made  to  the  authorities  established  during  the  occu- 
pation of  Vera  Cruz  by  the  Am^can  forces.' 

''And  I  have  to  inform  you  of  the  above  for  its  immediate  publication  and  due 
observance. 

"V.  Carr^za." 

C'ONSTrruTiON  and  Rbporms, 

General  Headquarters  at  Cordoba,  November  8,  1914. 

The  second  decree  reads  as  follows: 

Venustiano  Carranza,  first  chief  of  the  constitutionalist  army  in  charee  of  the  execu- 
tive power  of  the  United  States  of  Mexico,  by  virtue  of  the  extraordinary  faculties 
in  me  vested,  and  considering,  firstly,  the  Mexican  and  foreign  employees  who  have 
served  the  authorities  established  in  Vera  Cruz  during  its  occupation  by  American 
forces  have  addressed  this  first  office  of  the  constitutionalist  army  through  the  eov- 
emor  and  military  commander  of  this  State,  stating  of  their  own  accora,  that  tney 
only  recognize  the  national  government  as  entitled  to  resolve  the  questions  of  interior 
order  sucn  as  refer  to  the  punishment  or  partion  of  persons  who,  as  themselves,  have 
served  the  foreign  authorities;  secondly,  that  they  expressly  declared  that  they  will 
be  agreeable  to  the  decisions  that  the  national  government  may  render  in  re^ud  to 
them  in  order  that  they  may  not  be  considered  as  an  obstacle  for  the  eminently 
patriotic  act  of  obtaining  a  speedy  evacuation  of  Vera  Cruz;  and,  thirdly,  that  the 
spontaneous  and  patriotic  attitude  of  such  employees  has  made  them  deserving  of  ao 
amnesty  for  such  penalties  as  they  might  have  incurred,  in  I  have  seen  fit  to  issue 
the  following  decree: 

"General  amnesty  is  hereby  granted  to  all  persons  who  may  have  served  as  em- 
ployees in  the  several  branches  of  the  public  administration  that  in  a  de  facto  manner 
nave  exercised  control  temporarily  during  the  occupation  of  Vera  (^uz  by  American 
forces." 
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And  I  communicate  the  above  to  you  ao  that  you  may  in  turn  nuJceit  known  to  the 
federal  and  local  authorities  of  the  R^^ublic  for  its  immediate  publication  and  strict 
observance. 

Y.  Oab&anza. 
Constitution  and  Rktobms, 

Otneral  Headquarters  at  Cordoba^  November  9, 1914' 

Gen.  Candido  AguilaTy  as  military  eovernor  of  the  State  of  Vera 
Cruzy  has  to-day  issued  the  following  decree: 

The  government  in  my  charge  is  obligated  to  dispense  its  protection  to  such  persons 
as  may  have  paid  the  fiscal  dues  in  the  port  of  Vera  Cruz  to  the  American  authorities, 
and  that  such  protection  should  be  made  extensive  to  the  new  collection  of  such  dues 
a  second  time  as  have  been  paid,  it  bein^  so  considered  in  equity,  and  considering 
that  a  laige  majority  of  the  residents  of  said  port  reco^ze  that  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment is  tne  only  one  which  ought  to  protect  them,  they  place  themselves  under  its 
protection  as  an  act  of  pure  patriotism.  For  the  above  considerations,  I  have  seen 
fit  to  decree  as  follows: 

"  Article  1.  Upon  the  evacuation  of  Vera  Cruz  by  the  American  forces  and  its  occu- 
pation by  the  Mexican  authorities,,  no  exaction  wiU  be  made  from  the  inhabitants  of 
the  port  for  either  municipal  or  state  dues  such  as  may  have  been  previously  paid  by 
them  to  the  foreign  authorities  who  occupied  the  port. 

"Article  2.  In  order  to  be  able  to  enjoy  the  benefits  granted  by  this  decree,  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  present  to  the  respective  collectors'  omces  the  receipts  showine  the 
payments  made  to  the  functionaries  of  the  administration  which  had  control  of  anairs 
during  American  occupation. '' 

Th^:efore  I  order  that  the  above  be  published,  circulated,  and  duly  complied  with. 

Issued  at  Cordoba  on  the  10th  day  of  November,  1914. 

Gbn.  C.  Aouilab. 
j.  dominquez, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Government. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Mexican  Government  has  issued  the  decrees  which  I 
have  had  the  honor  to  transcribe  to  you  above,  the  causes  pointed  out  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America  for  the  continued  occupation  of  the  port  of  Vera 
Cruz  have  disappeared.  In  consequence,  the  first  chi^  of  tne  constitutionalist  army 
in  charge  of  the  executive  of  the  imion,  trusts  that,  as  offered  in  your  note  of  November 
2,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  will  not  delay  any  longer  the 
evacuation  of  Vera  Cruz  and  will  proceed  at  once  to  evacuate  the  port. 

I  protest  to  you,  Mr.  Minister,  the  assurances  of  my  highest  consideration. 

IsiDRO  Fabela. 

CoNSTrrunoN  anp  Rbfobics. 

Cabdoso  db  Oliteiba. 


[Indosure  No.  12.) 

UST  OF   AMBBI0AK8  KHXED  IN  ICBXICO    DTTBINa   THB    YEAB.8 
1018,  1014,  Ain>  1015. 

The  list  of  Americans  killed  in  Mexico  during  the  period  mentioned 
above  is  subdivided  into  five  classes,  as  follows: 

Class  L — ^Americans  killed  in  Mexico  from  causes  that  can  be 
attributed  directly  to  the  revolutionary  disturbances. 

Class  2. — ^Americans  who  have  disappeared  in  Mexico  and  who 
were  probably  killed  from  causes  that  can  be  attributed  directly  to 
the  revolutionary  disturbances. 

Cla^s  3, — Americans  killed,  apparently  through  motives  of  rob- 
bery, by  bandits  or  others  (not  including  those  killed  by  Indians). 

Class  4' — ^Americans  killed  by  Indians,  apparently  through  motives 
of  robbery  or  revenge. 

Class  6. — Americans  killed  in  Mexico  during  the  period  mentioned 
from  miscellaneous  causes  and  causes  not  definitely  stated. 
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AMBBI0AN8    KILLED  IN  MEXICO    FROM   CAUSES  THAT  OAK  BE  ATTRI- 
BUTED DIBECTLY  TO  THE  BEVOLUTIONABT  DISTURBANCES. 

Class  1—1913. 

John  B.  Alamia,  May  13:  Hanged  as  spy  and  for  other  alleged  crimes,  at  Rio  Bravo, 
State  of  Tamaulipas. 

John  Henry  Tnomas,  August  13:  Aasaasinated  by  federal  soldiers  at  Madera,  State 
of  Chihuahua.    Murderers  executed.  -  ^ 

Edmund  Hayes,  August  15:  Assassinated  by  same  band  of  soldiers  as  Thomas, 
above. 

William  C.  Robertson,  September  10:  Murdered  by  revolutionists  at  El  Lobo. 
Mazatian  district,  State  of  Sinaloa,  for  failing  to  show  his  passport  promptly  ana 
resisting  while  being  disarmed. 

Porfirio  Laurel,  November  1:  Arrested  at  Nuevo  Laredo  charged  with  smuggling 
ammunition  to  revolutionists.  Stabbed  to  death  with  bayonet.  Appears  to  nave 
been  killed  before  beln^  brought  to  trial. 

Charles  Sccgerson,  November  15:  Appears  to  have  been  accidentally  shot  in  the 
back  when  Villa  captured  Juarez. 

Luciano  Martinez,  December  6:  Reported  to  have  been  about  16  years  oli  when 
killed.  He  enlisted  in  the  rebel  ranks  in  the  Tamplco  district.  Representations 
were  ma  e  to  the  authorities  to  release  him,  but  no  (definite  action  appears  to  have 
been  taken  by  them  in  the  matter,  and  Martinez  was  kllle  I  in  battle. 

Incamacion  Sanchez,  December  31:  Said  to  have  been  murdered  by  Mexican 
federal  officials  at  Mexicali. 

Jose  Valencia,  Docember  31:  Murda^d  at  the  same  time  as  Sanchez,  above. 

Class  1—1914. 

Frank  Smith,  Januarv  26:  Killed  by  federals  in  the  vicinitjr  of  Tampico.  No 
motive  known.  Federal  lieutenant  an  I  sergeant  wa«  court-martiale  1  an  I  executed 
for  thi^  crime. 

Guy  S.  Sawyer^  April  — .  l^^'**  Wounded  during  attack  on  Monterey  by  consti- 
tutionalists an^  Tied  from  effects. 

Dr.  E.  E.  Kelly,  August  27:  Shot  in  the  back  an^  killel  by  In'ian  solliers  at 
Navajoa,  Hermosiiio  ciistrict,  State  of  Sonora.    No  motive  known. 

F.  C.  Chapel,  November  16:  Shot  and  kille  1  by  Mexican  soldier  at  Nogales,  State 
of  Sonora.  Soldier  was  on  sentry  duty  and  had  challenged  Chapel.  No  reason  was 
given  as  to  why  he  was  challenged.  The  soldier  was  placed  under  arrest,  but  was 
afterwards  released . 

•Class  1—1915. 

John  B.  McManus,  March  11:  Shot  and  killed  by  Zapatistas  in  Mexico  City.  Vic- 
tim was  defen'in^  his  home  against  assault,  due  to  revenge.  Palafox,  Villista- 
Zapatista  ConvenUonista  Actinf^  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs,  expresse  1  deep  regret 
for  the  mur.'er.    Wi  ow  was  pai  I  120,000  pesos,  or  about  $20^000  gol  I. 

Isaac  R.  Ely,  May  15:  Acci  entally  shot  by  Villistas  while  they  were  attacking 
the  Ebano  pump  station,  Tamplco  ('istriqt. 

J.N.  Bennett,  May  26:  Shot  by  Villistas  an  1  kille  i  while  In  launch  with  Carran- 
sista  soldiers,  on  the'Panuco  River,  off  Tampico. 

A.  Martinette,  About  June  1:  Killel  at  Cumpas  by  Maytorena  (Villista)  sol  Hers 
un-  er  Gen.  Trujillo. 

Edgar  Bean,  November  20:  Reported  to  have  been  miu-dered  at  Puerto  Citos,  a 
subiu-b  of  Cananea,  State  of  Sonora.  It  was  reported  that  Bean  was  an  engineer, 
and  that  when  his  engine  ran  o£f  the  track  Col.  Beltran,  of  the  Villista  forces,  became 
enraged  and  shot  him. 

Americans  killed  in  Mexico  from  causes  that  can  be  attributed  directly  to  the 
revolutionary  distiu-bancee  (1913, 1914, 1915),  18, 
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AKKBICANB  WHO  HAVE  DISAPPlBABBD  IN  MEXICO  AND  WMO  HATB 
PBOBABLT  BEEN  KILLED  FBOH  CAUSES  THAT  CAN  BE  ATTBIBUTED 
DHUBCTLT  TO  THE  BEYOLUTIONAET  DI8TUBBANCE8  (COVEBS  THE 
PEBIOD  FEOM  THE  FIBBT  OF  1913  TO  AND  INCLUDING  1915). 

Class  2—1914. 

Gustav  Bauch,  February  15:  Arrested  as  spy  in  Ciudad  Juarez  by  Villistas.  Dis- 
appeared between  Ciudad  Juarez  and  Chihuahua.  Special  Representative  Carothera 
sSated  that  he  thought  Bauch  was  killed  by  order  of  den.  Villa. 

Harry  Compton,  February  15:  Reported  sentenced  to  be  executed.  Investiga- 
tions at  Chihuahua,  Ciudad  Juarez,  and  Ojinaga  revealed  no  trace  of  him. 

Charles  Milton,  March  26:  Rumored  murdered  by  band  of  Huerta  followers  south 
of  Cananea,  State  of  Sonora. 

Juan  Coy,  April  6:  Disappeared  when  Monclova  was  being  attacked;  may  have 
been  killed  in  attack;  no  trace  of  Coy  ever  found. 

Class  2—1915. 

Charles  S.  Dalrymple,  February  12:  Seen  in  prinn  at  Victoria,  State  of  Tamauli- 
pas.  Stated  to  passerby  that  he  had  just  been  transferred  from  Chihuahua,  where 
ne  had  been  held  incomunicado  for  a  year.  No  trace  of  him  ever  found  after  being 
seen  in  Victoria. 

Peter  Scott,  about  June  1:  Rumored  killed  at  Navajoa,  near  Nogales,  State  of  Son(»a. 
No  details  and  no  further  report. 

Total  number  of  Americans  who  disappeared  in  Mexico  in  the  period  from  1913  to 
1915,  inclusive,  6. 

AMERICANS  KILLED  IN  MEXICO,  APPABENTLT  THROUGH  MOTIVES  OF 
EOBBEBT,  BY  BANDITS  OB  OTHERS  (NOT  INCLUDING  THOSE  KILLED 
BY  INDIANS — SHOWN   IN  A  SEPARATE   LIST). 

Class  3—1913. 

Boris  Gorow,  February  20:  Killed  by  bandits  in  the  Territory  of  Tepic. 

Mrs.  Charles  E.  Ross,  August  28:  Also  known  as  Kitty  Hines.  Murdered  by  four 
Mexicans  whom  die  surprised  while  they  were  robbing  her  home  at  Chihuahua. 

Maurice  P.  Root,  September  2:  Stabbed  to  death  mile  resisting  robbery  at  Mazat- 
lan.    Murderer  never  Drought  to  justice. 

Class  3—1914. 

Clemente  Veigarra.  February  13:  Seized  near  Piedras  Negras.  The  reason  for  his 
seizure  was  not  stated.  It  was  rei>orted  that  although  Vergarra's  release  was  ordered 
he  was  afterwards  killed. 

Weston  Burwell,  about  April  23:  Killed  at  Ozuluama  by  (mien  of  a  federal  officer. 
Col.  Quirol.  Motive  supposed  to  have  been  robbery.  Quirol  was  afterwards  arrested 
in  the  United  States  and  deported  to  Habana,  Cul>a. 

C.  B.  Hoadley,  May  10:  Reported  killed  at  the  same  time  certain  British  subjects 
were  killed  or  wounded  in  raids  on  mines  in  the  Guadalajara  district.  Motive  i»oba- 
bly  robbery. 

Class  3—1915.  ^ 

John  Glenn  Parmenter,  May  26:  Murdered  by  bandits  after  being  robbed  near 
Guadalajara.    Some  of  the  bandits  were  killed  by  pursuing  soldiers. 

Edward  Preeman  Welles,  August  13:  Killed  by  bandits  when  train  was  attacked 
between  Santa  Lucrecia  and  Vera  Cruz;  bandits  not  apprehended. 

James  Jacoby,  August  21:  Murdered  at  Chihuahua  <^ty;  motive  probably  robbery. 
No  results  from  investigation. 

James  E.  Taylor^  September  16:  Died*  as  a  result  of  being  shot  through  the  stomach 
while  protecting  his  home  from  robbery  near  Panuco,  State  of  Vera  Cruz. 

Total  number  of  Americans  killed  in  Mexico  in  1913,  1914,  and  1915,  apparently 
through  motives  of  robbery,  by  bandits  or  others  (not  including  those  kUled  oy  Indi- 
ans shown  in  a  separate  list),  10. 
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AMKBIOANS   KILLED   IK  MEXICO    BT   INBIAKS,  APPARENTLT  THBOUOH 
MOnVES  OF  BOBBEBT  OB  BBYEKGE. 

OiABS  4—1913. 

Edwaid  Gregory  Dexter,  January  14:  Murdered  by  IndiaoB  at  San  Juan  Taviche, 
near  Oazaca.    Four  men  arrested  for  the  crime. 

Class  4—1914. 

Tbm  FarrelL  June  26:  Killed  from  ambuah  by  either  Yaqui  Indians  or  Mexicans, 
between  San  Javier  and  La  Colorado,  Hermosillo  district. 

O.  A.  L.  Sqiiires,  August  6:  Killed  by  Yaquis  at  La  Colorado,  Hermosillo  district, 
while  trj^Dg  to  prevent  robbery. 

John  Williams,  August  10:  Killed  nesr  Vasitos,  State  of  Sonora,  by  Mexicans  or 
Yaquis. 

Class  4—1915. 

Eugene  Camera,  February  25:  Murdered  by  Yaquis  at  Lencho  Station,  Guaymas 
district,  State  of  Sonora. 

C.  M.  Brown,  April  27:  Shot  and  killed  by  Mayo  Indians  at  Ahome,  Mazatlan  dis- 
tnct.  State  of  Sinaloa. 

John  P.  Wilson,  May  11:  Killed  by  Yaqui  Indians  at  Esperanza,  State  of  Soncura. 

J.  J.  Donovan,  May  11:  Killed  by  same  band  of  Yaquis. 

Joseph  Tays,  September  5:  Murdered  by  Indians  near  San  Bias,  State  of  Sinaloa. 

W.  A.  Fay,  May  11:  Killed  by  the  same  band  of  Yaquis  that  murdered  Wilson  and 
Donovan  al>ove. 

Charles  Qoldsborough,  November  4:  Killed  alon^  with  two  companions  by  Indians 
in  the  district  of  Fuerte,  State  of  Sinaloa.  Identity  of  companions  not  known;  evi- 
dently  Mexicans. 

W.  S.  Windham,  November  6:  Murdered  by  Indians  at  Quimichis  ranch,  Territory 
of  Topic,  through  motive  of  revenee. 

ToUl  number  of  Americans  killed  by  Indians  apparently  through  motives  of  rob- 
bery or  revenge,  1913,  1914,  and  1915,  12. 

▲MEBICANS  KILLED  IK  MEXICO  DUBINO  THE  BEYOLUTIONAET  DIS- 
TUBBANCES  IK  THE  YEABS  1913,  1914,  AND  1915  FBOM  MISCELLANE^ 
OU8  CAUSES  AKD  FBOM   CAUSES  KOT  DEFIKITELT  STATED. 

Class  5—1913. 

Frank  Horace,  March  — :  Murdered  by  Mexican  citizen  at  Coalcoman,  State  of 
Michoacan.  Murderer  arrested  but  escaped.  Later  reported  to  have  been  enlisted  in 
the  army. 

Walter  Van  Den  Bosch,  March  17:  Murdered  by  Mexican  civilian  at  Duran 
Two  men  arrested. 

James  O.  Lawrence,  March  22:  Murdered  by  Mexican  civilian  at  Tampico. 

Albert  H.  Lawrence,  March  31:  Shot  and  killed  by  Mexican  at  Tampico.  Assailant 
sentenced,  then  released;  later  shot  by  Mexican  army  officer. 

William  W.  Corrie,  April  1 :  Was  attached  to  the  U.  S.  S.  California,  Reported  mur- 
dered by  chief  of  police  of  Guayamas. 

John  C.  Klesow,  April  1:  Attached  to  the  U.  S.  S.  California.  Reported  murdered 
ftt  the  same  time  as  Ck>rrie  in  the  same  manner. 

William  Protexter,  May  12:  Shot  by  two  Mexican  civilians  at  La  Junta,  Chihuahua. 
One  of  the  Mexicans  was  shot  and  killed  by  Protexter.  Protexter  died  as  a  result 
of  his  wound. 

Henry  Knox  Burton,  July  13:  Murdered  by  Constitutionalist  soldier  at  Santa 
Rosalia.  No  motive  known.  Murderer  was  arrested,  but  previous  to  attack  on  town 
by  enemy  was  released. 

Victor  W.  East,  September  16:  Murdered  in  the  State  of  Campeche.  Murderer 
escaped. 

John  Edson,  November:  Murdered  with  machetes  by  four  men  at  El  Venado, 
Guadalajara. 

Mrs.  John  Edson,  November:  Reported  fatally  woimded  at  the  same  time. 
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Clabb  5—1914. 

Peder  Pedenon,  January  2:  Murdered  in  Canton  Osuluama,  State  of  Vera  Cnu. 

February  4:  Bandits  ran  some  burning  stock  cars  into  the  Cumbre  Tunnel,  in  the 
State  of  Chihuahua,  and  a  passenser  tndn  collided  with  them.  The  following  Amen- 
cans  are  known  to  have  been  kuled:  M.  J.  Qilmartin,  Bernard  Schofield,  John  E. 
Webster,  £.  J.  McCutcheon,  J.  I.  Morris,  Lee  Williams,  Thomas  Kdly,  and  H.  F. 
Maderis. 

E.  M.  Harmon,  Februarv  22:  Murdered  at  Madera,  State  of  Chihuahua. 

Oscar  Allen,  March  15:  Murdered  afPearson,  Chihuahua. 

James  Crawford,  May  14:  Murdered  near  Panuco,  State  of  Vera  Cms. 

Richard  Urban,  May  20:  Murdered  west  of  Nacosari,  State  of  Son<»a.  May  possibly^ 
have  been  murdered  by  partner.    No  further  report. 

Edward  L.  Nixon,  September  21:  Stabbed  to  death  at  Tampico  by  six  Mexicans. 
Murderers  were  placed  under  arrest.  The  American  vice  consul  reported  in  April, 
1915,  that  they  would  be  tried  upon  the  establishment  of  a  civil  court. 

Herbert  Atwater,  December  29:  Died  from  being  stabbed  by  a  Mexican  dviliaa 
at  San  Jeronimo,  State  of  Vera  Cruz. 

Clabs  5—1915. 

February— Body  of  a  man,  supposed  to  be  that  of  Walter  Mcintosh,  foimd  at  Tam-^ 
pico;  presumably  murdered.    No  clues. 

Reyes  Grijalva.  April  25:  Shot  by  a  Mexican  policeman  at  Nc^ales  while  trying  to 
escape  arrest.  Tne  policeman  was  placed  under  arrest,  and  on  May  10  Maytorena  the 
Villista  governor)  promised  that  the  policeman  would  be  tried. 

W.  M.  Byrdj  jr.,  April  27:  Executed  near  Tampico.  He  was  reported  to  have  been 
guilty  of  stealing  cattle  and  dhanging  brands,  and  it  was  stated  tnat  he  was  arrested 
on  complaint  of  Americans.  He  appears  to  have  been  summarily  executed  by  Gen. 
Urbina  without  the  formality  of  a  trial. 

Gilbert  Teanhl,  June  16:  Killed  at  Charcas,  State  of  San  Luis  Potoai,  while  trying 
to  stop  a  quarrel. 

Total  number  of  Americans  killed  in  Mexico  during  the  revolutionary  disturbances 
in  the  years  1913,  1914,  and  1915  tern  miscellaneous  causes  and  from  causes  not  defi- 
nitely stated,  30. 

Grand  total  of  Americans  killed  in  Mexico  during  the  revolutionary  disturbance* 
in  the  years  1913,  1914,  and  1915: 

(1)  Ameri(;an8  killed  in  Mexico  from  causes  that  can  be  attributed  directly  to  the 

revolutionary  disturbances 18 

(2)  Americans  who  have  disappeared  in  Mexico  in  1913,  1914,  and  1915  and  who 

were  probably  killed  from  causes  that  can  be  attributed  directly  to  the 
revolutionary  disturbances fi 

(3)  Americans  killed,  apparently  through  motives  of  robbefy  or  revenge  (not 

including  those  killed  by  Indians) 10 

(4)  Americans  killed  by  Indians,  apparently  through  motives  of  robbery  or 

revenge .' 12 

(5)  Americans  killed  in  Mexico  during  the  revolutionary  disturbances  in  the  years 

1913,  1914,  and  1915  from  miscellaneous  causes  and  causes  not  definitely 
stated 30 

Grand  total  of  Americans  killed  during  the  period  mentioned 76 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  stated  tljiat  when  the  murder  of 
American  citizens  was  reported  the  Department  of  State  made  rep- 
resentations, through  its  representatives,  for  the  apprehension  and 
punishment  of  the  assailants;  and  in  some  instances  the  department's 
representatives  made  such  representations  to  the  appropriate  officials 
on  their  own  initiative. 

Where  there  has  been  no  definite  information  as  to  the  apprehen- 
sion of  those  reported  to  be  guilty  of  outrages  on  American  citizens, 
resulting  in  their  death,  a  notation  to  that  effect  has  been  omitted 
from  these  lists  for  the  sake  of  brevity. 
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flnclosore  No.  12A.] 
AHEBICAN8  EILLBD  IN  ICBXICO  IN  1910,  1911,  AND  1912. 

1910. 

James  M.  Reid,  November  20,  Mexico  City:  Shot  and  killed  by  a  Mexican  police- 
man.   Murderer  was  sentenced  to  nine  years'  imprisonment. 

The  following  Americans  were  reported  killed  in  the  Republic  of  Mexico  in  1910 
from  miscellaneous  criminal  causes  not  connected  directly  with  the  revolutionary 
disturbances:  Cummings,  Green,  Hughes,  Lockart,  McLaughlin,  Maxwell,  Parson, 
Pennington,  Randall. 

1911. 

William  E.  Fowler,  March  9,  Tuxpam,  State  of  Vera  Cruz:  Murdered  by  a  Mexican 
peon.    Murdered  man  was  a  naturalized  American  citizen  and  a  Canadian  by  birth. 

George  Critchfield,  April  7,  Ranche  Zapatal,  near  Tuxpam:  Died  from  gunshot 
wound.  Supposed  muraerer  was  placed  on  trial.  No  definite  report  of  the  outcome 
of  the  trial  was  made  at  the  time. 

Roy  M.  Godnmn,  April  30,  25  miles  from  Acapulco:  Was  murdered  by  a  band  of 
70  or  80  insurgents. 

Samuel  Hidy,  May  18,  Los  Platanos  Colony,  San  Luis  Potosi:  Motive  apparently 
robbery.  Mexican  foreign  office  informed  the  American  Embassy  that  everything 
possible  was  bein^  done  to  apprehend  the  murderers. 

Elbert  Pope,  May  or  June,  apparently  in  Lower  California:  Led  a  raid  from  Cali- 
fomia  into  Lower  (jalifomia. 

John  G.  D.  Carroll^  June  11,  Alamo,  Lower  California:  Reported  murdered  by 
Mexican  federal  auxiliary  soldiers.  Carroll  had  taken  out  his  first  papers  to  become 
a  Mexican  citizen. 

Dr.  Allan  L.  Foster,  June  11,  Alamo,  Lower  California:  Killed  at  the  same  time  as 
Carroll. 

Patrick  Glennon,  June  11,  Alamo,  Lower  California:  Killed  at  the  same  time  as 
Carroll  and  Foster.    Glennon  was  a  naturalized  American  of  Irish  birth. 

Milton  K.  Willis,  July  17,  Calexico  or  Mexicali,  Lower  Califcnmia:  Was  shot  in  a 
quarrel  with  another  man.  His  assailant  is  said  to  have  been  related  to  a  local  judge. 
Assailant  was  imprisoned  and  later  released  on  the  ground  of  self-defense.  No  nirther 
report  at  the  time. 

Oscar  M.  Pelham,  about  September  14,  Santa  Gertrudis  mine,  near  City  of  Pachuca: 
Conflicting  statements  as  to  how  murder  occurred.  (American  citizenship  in  doubt. 
May  have  been  a  Canadian.) 

The  following  Americans  were  reported  killed  in  the  Republic  of  Mexico  in  1911 
from  miscellaneous  criminal  causes  not  connected  directly  with  the  revolutionaiy 
disturbances:  Berthold,  Bishop,  Clark,  Gillett,  Jones,  Lawton,  Lesher,  McClelland, 
Royer,  Shope,  Swazay,  Urby. 

1912. 

W.  H.  Waite,  April  4,  Ochotal,  State  of  Vera  Cruz:  Reported  murdered  by  one  or 
more  employees  on  his  plantation.  Consul  Haskell  at  Sahna  Cruz  reported  the  shoot- 
ing of  two  persons  supposed  to  lie  guilty  of  this  crime. 

Thomas  A.  J.  Fountain,  April  9,  apparently  in  district  surrounding  the  City  of 
Chihuahua:  Reported  murdered  by  rebels  under  Orozco  and  under  the  immediate 
command  of  Salazar. 

Henry  Crumley  (also  reported  Cromley),  July  21,  Purandiro,  near  Michoacan: 
Killed  by  a  servant  or  in  a  fight  over  a  woman  (two  versions  of  Crumley's  death). 

Rowan  Ayers,  about  August  14,  Patzcuaro,  State  of  Michoacan:  Reported  murdered 
through  motives  of  robbery  and  revenge.  The  Mexican  Embassy  in  Washington 
and  the  American  Embassy  at  Mexico  City  reported  that  the  miirderer  had  been 
caught  and  would  be  executed. 

John  J.  Brooks,  November  17,  Chuichupa,  Chihuahua:  Reported  killed  by  rebels 
while  resistine  robbery. 

Ernest  Spillsbiuy,  December  31,  Pachuca:  Apparently  murdered  by  a  Mexican 
civilism. 

The  following  Americans  were  reported  killed  in  the  Republic  of  Mexico  in  1912, 
from  miscellaneous  criminal  causes  not  connected  directly  with  the  revolutionary 
disturbances:  Adams,  Buckerdike,  Crawford,  Haigler,  Harvey,  Meyer,  Reterman, 
Stevens,  Thompson. 

Total  number  of  Americans  killed  in  Mexico  in  1910,  as  shown  above 10 

In  1911 22 

In  1912 16 

Grand  total 47 

S  D— 64-1-.V01  41 84 
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AXEBI0AN8  RBPOBTBD  KILLED  JX  XTKITBD  STATES  TEBBITOBY 

Americans  reported  killed  in  United  States  territory  as  a  result  of  the  Mexican 
border  troubles  during  the  years  1913,  1914,  and  1915: 

Special  deputy,  about  September  13,  1913,  Conizo  Spring,  Tex.:  Consular  report 
stated  that  the  deputy  was  killed  in  a  conflict  between  a  sheriff's  posse  and  smugglers. 
Posse  was  assisting  United  States  soldiers. 

Four  American  citizens  were  reported  killed  in  Naco,  Ariz.,  in  1914.  Names  and 
•dates  not  stated.  They  were  presumably  killed  from  shots  fired  across  the  border 
from  the  Mexican  side,  as  a  result  of  fighting  between  Mexican  factions. 

1915. 

Juan  Balamia,  May  13:  Executed  by  orders  of  Gen.  Blanco,  after  court-martial,  at 
Rio  Bravo,  in  the  Matamoros  consular  district. 

Texas  ran^r  (name  not  stated),  May  27,  near  Pelaree,  Mexico:  Killed  on  American 
territory  by  Mexican  bandits. 

American  river  guard,  May  27,  near  Pelares,  Mexico:  Killed  at  same  time  as  Texas 
ranger  above. 

Dr.  E.  S.  McCain,  October  19,  near  Brownsville,  Tex.:  Mortally  wounded  by  Mex- 
icans in  train  hold-up;  died  October  19.    Raiding  party. 

American  trainman  (name  not  stated), Decemoer  21:  Reported  by  collector  of 
customs  at  El  Paso,  Tex.,  as  having  been  killed  while  standing  on  a  freight  car.  The 
report  stated  that  the  shot  was  fired  by  an  irrespon^ble  Mexican  soldier  during  recent 
trouble  in  Juarez  connected  with  turning  over  of  ^rrison  to  Carranza  forces.  An 
unverified  report  stated  that  soldier  firing  shot  was  immediately  afterwards  killed. 

George  A.  Diepert,  December  21:  Reported  killed  by  shots  fired  across  the  border 
during  a  battle  at  Juarez. 

American  (name  and  date  not  reported):  Killed  at  Douglas,  Ariz. 

Bernard  Boley,  July  22:  Reported  by  the  consul  at  Matamoros  as  having  been 
killed  near  Raymond  ville. 

Bonefacio  Benavides,  July  31:  Reported  by  the  consul  at  Matamoros  as  having 
been  killed  near  Ix)b  Indies. 

A.  L.  Austin,  August  7:  Killed  by  bandits  at  his  home.  Reported  by  the  consul 
at  Matamoros. 

Charles  .Vustin,  August  7:  Son  of  A.  L.  Austin,  killed  at  the  same  time.  Reported 
by  the  American  consul  at  Matamoros. 

Charles  Jensen  (no  date  stated):  Was  a  watchman  at  Lyford  Gin.  Reported  by  the 
American  consul  at  Matamoros. 

R.  E.  Donaldson,  September  2:  Reported  by  the  consul  at  Matamoros  as  having  been 
murdered  at  Fresnoe  Tract. 

J.  T.  Smith,  September  2:  Same  as  above. 

Engineer  Kendall,  October  19:  Killed  when  bandits  wrecked  and  looted  a  train 
^  miles  from  Brownsville.    Reported  by  the  American  consul  at  Matamoros. 

Total  number  of  Americans  reported  killed  as  above,  20. 


[Inclosure  No.  19C.] 

AMERICAN  SOLDIEB8  KILLED  IN  AMERICAN  TBRBITOBT. 

American  soldiers  killed  in  American  territory  on  account  of  Mexican  border 
troubles: 
Two  soldiers  iciiled  at  Naco,  Ariz.,  August,  1914. 

1915. 

William  S.  Warwick,  January  29:  Killed  by  shots  fired  across  the  border  during  a 
battle  at  Juarez,  Mexico. 

George  R.  Maguire,  private,  August  2,  Alice  Road,  Tex.:  Killed  in  a  skirmish  with 
Mexican  bandits. 

Leo  C.  Windhaus,.  private^  August  10,  Palm  GiEOxlen,  Mercedes,  Tex.:  Killed  in  a 
skirmish  with  Mexican  bandits.    Raiding  partjr. 

John  Willman,  corporal,  August  16^  Progresso  F^ry,  Tex.:  Killed  by  fire  from  band 
4ii  Mexicans  from  Mexican  aide. 
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Anthony  Kraft,  pnvate,  September  13,  Lob  Indioe  Ranch,  Tex. :  Killed  In  a  skirmish 
with  Mexican  bandits.    Kaiaing  party. 

■  Forney,  private,  September  13,  Los  Indios  Ranch,  Tex.:  Killed  in  a  skir- 
mish with  Mexican  bandits*  raiding  party. 

Henry  Stubblefield,  private,  September  24,  Progresso  Ferry,  Tex.:  Killed  in  attack 
on  Progreaso  post  office  by  Mexican  raiders. 

Albert  T.  McBee,  corporal,  October  18,  on  train  near  Brownsville,  Tex. :  Killed  by 
Mexican  bandits'  raiding  party  during  holdup. 

Ernest  Shaffer,  sergeant,  October  20,  Ojo  de  Agua,  Tex. :  Killed  by  Mexican  Hid- 
ing party. 

Martin  F.  Joyce,  private,  October  20,  Ojo  de  Agua,  Tex.:  Killed  by  Mexican  raid- 
ing party. 

Herbert  McConnell,  private,  October  20,  Ojo  de  Agua,  Tex.:  Killed  by  Mexican 
raiding  party. 

■  (name  not  yet  reported  to  War  Department),  November  1,  Douglas, 


Ariz.:  Killed  in  trench  by  firing  across  ])crder  during  attack  on  A^ua  Prieta. 

Harry  J.  Jones,  private,  November  1  or  2,  Douglas,  Ariz.:  Killed  by  firing  across 
border  during  attack  on  Agua  Prieta. 

Steplicn  Littles,  private,  November  26,  Noeales,  Ariz.:  Killed  by  Carranza  men 
through  mistaking  tne  company  for  party  of  Villistas. 

Total  number  of  American  soldiers  killed  as  above,  16. 


[Inclosure  No.  120.) 

MEXICANS  BEPOBTED  KILLED  IN  AMEBICAN  TEBBITOBY. 

Mexicans  reported  killed  in  American  territory  as  a  result  of  border  troubles  other 
than  those  resulting  from  firing  across  the  international  line  during  engagements  in 
Mexican  border  towns  during  the  period  1913  to  1915,  inclusive: 

1913 2 

1915 87 

Note. — One  is  said  to  have  been  killed  by  Carranza  river  guards  and  one  was  re- 
ported killed  by  V  ilia  poldiei-s. 

Mexicans  reported  VaU-hI  in  American  territon'  as  a  result  of  firing  across  the  inter- 
national line  during  eiiij'agemoi.ts  in  Mexican  border  towns  during  the  period  1913 
to  1915,  inclusive: 

1913 1 

1914 2 

Note. — For  the  years  omitted  in  above  tabulation  no  deaths  appear  to  have  been 
reported. 
Total  number  of  Mexicans  killed  as  above.  92. 

Total  number  of  Americans  killed  on  the  American  side  as  shown  by  foregoing 
list 20 

Total  number  of  American  soldiers  killed  in  United  States  tenitory  as  shown  by 
foregoing  list 16 

Total  number  of  Mexicans  killed^ 92 

Gmnd  total 128 

Note.  —The  lists  of  American  civilians  and  soldiers  killed  on 
American  territory,  as  above  stated,  are  thouojht  to  be  substantially 
correct.  However,  many  of  the  border  troubles  occurred  at  a  point 
in  the  interior  of  border  States,  where  the  local  authorities  had  sole 
jurisdiction,  and  there  were  probably  a  number  of  persons  killed  of 
which  no  report  was  made  to  the  State  or  War  Department.  The 
number  of  Mexicans  killed,  as  shown  above,  is  based  on  reports 
received  by  the  State  Department  and  is  thought  to  be  approxi- 
mately correct. 
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